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short  essays  on  scientific  and  practical  subjects,  directions  for  the 
maintenance  or  regaining  of  health,  discussions  of  the  prominent 
topics  of  the  day  as  the  Phrenological  Journal." — New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

u  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  magazines  published  in  this  country.  It  is  designed 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  hope,  manliness  and  self-reliance  among 
the  people ;  and  to  illustrate  life  in  all  its  varied  forms.  The  liter- 
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and  discussions  are  always  characterized  by  a  frank,  straightforward, 
independent  tone ;  and  we  could  not  help  liking  the  Journal  for  its 
frankness,  fearlessness  and  the  good  it  is  doing  in  the  world,  if  we 
disliked  Phrenology  ever  so  much.  We  heartily  commend  the  Jour- 
sal  for  family  reading. — State  Register,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated,  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  portraits  of  distinguished  foreign  celebri- 
ties. This  journal  is  of  a  very  comprehensive  character,  and  con- 
tains much  interesting  and  instructive  matter.   Its  motto, 

M  Man,  know  thyself.   All  wisdom  centers  there ; 
To  none  man  seems  ignoble,  but  to  man," — 

indicates  the  complete  nature  of  the  field  which  this  journal  illus- 
trates.— Baltimore  Leader. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  abounds  in  useful  information,  and  is 
steadily  and  deservedly  gaining  general  favor. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Besides  its  many  illustrations,  excellent  reading  matter  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  periodical,  and  entitles  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  increasing  in  circula- 
tion and  usefulness  all  over  the  country. — British  Whig,  Kingston, 
Canada, 


Phrenological  Journal.  There  is  no  other  magazine  to  take  the 
place  of  this.  You  may  not  half  believe  its  doctrines  yet  will 
always  be  entertained  and  instructed. — Christian  Standard.  Ohio. 

Pew  books  will  better  repay  perusal  in  the  family  than  this  rich 
storehouse  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  which  never  fails  to  il-  & 
lustrate  the  practical  philosophy  of  life  with  its  lively  expos* u.» 
appropriate  anecdotes  and  agreeable  sketches  of  disting ui.-  >.cd  indi- 
viduals.—New  York  Tribune. 

This  Journal  should  be  read  by  rvnyoni  who  \i..<.,nto  culti- 
vate his  moral  and  intellectua1  faculties,  and  who  takes  pleasure  iu 
the  great  study  of  humar-'  ,   -  A  -trl-ar*  Arttsan,  New  York. 

It  is  a  magazine  foi  'i..ikm"  n  and  women  who  are  not  afraid 
of  new  facts  and  y>vi  "Ti.i.  i  provided  they  are  genuine. — The  Re- 
public, Ottawa.  '  :«.• 

We  know  of  no  j.  rnal  of  its  class  that  surpasses  it  in  practical 
utility  and  iut* .  ••  '  -  -Western  Farmer. 

Besides  e  mutter  pertaining  to  its  specialty,  the  Phrenological 
Journal  o  iaiai  a  great  variety  of  articles  that  will  interest  many 
readev-t. — Christian  Intelligencer. 

Or  i  ul  -h*  pleasantest  and  most  readable  papers  that  comes  to 
our  < 1  :i It  is  always  filled  with  interesting  valuable  matter. — Nat 
Yo  ■l.'.nkU. 

V  fWu'tical  teachings  are  of  the  highest  value  in  the  promotion 
of  v  is'UH  development  and  health,  and  all  aim  at  moral  improve- 
nu».*»  -The  Methodist. 

1- pensable  to  believers  in  the  science,  and  valuable  and  illus- 
t  . .  «  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  edited  with  marked  ability,  and 
1    atirally  printed.— Chris.  Inq. 

There  are  few  periodicals  more  truly  valuable  as  household  com- 
panions than  this  publication.    We  always  find  it  readable  through- 
out, and  always  up  to  a  high  standard  of  instructive 'family  litera- 
ture.  The  specialities  are  health  and  education,  and  on  these  topics  , 
its  editorials  and  selections  are  unrivalled. —  Wheeling  Intelligencer.  * 
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Truth  is  established 


>W    ^-S^nrHVSiC  I?.  ?  '<  6Nctt  Si»ri«,  Vol.  1. 

1  NUMBER  I. 


"Whoever  disseminates  true  Phrenology,  is  a  public  benefactor."— Horace  Mann 
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A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
Devoted  to  Science,  Literature,  and 
Genera)  Inlcllii^>nce,  especially  to 
Ethnology.  Phrenology, Physiology. 
Phyelognomy,  Psychology,  Educa- 
tion, and  to  all  those  prograaivi- 
measures  calculated  to  Reform,  Ele- 
vate and  Improve  Mankind  socially, 
Intellectually  and  Spiritually.  Em- 
beUlnbod  with  numeroax  Portrait* 
(Ton  Life,  and  other  EugravingH. 
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Thc  PtawuMou  Journal  for  J-.nuarjconU.iae  Rertrdy  Johnson  *a  a  Diplomat ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  character  and  genius;  T.  S.  Arthur;  Church.  Bier* tad t 
"  P*S8-  I'antington, -nd  six  other  eminent  American  Artists;  Peculiarities  of  American  Faces;  Dietetic  Habits  of  Great  Men;  Racial  Types  and  Peculiarities  as 
fluttrated  In  the  Live*  of  Great  Men ;  Physiognomy  of  Abraham  and  his  Wife;  The  New  Year ;  How  the  Doctors  appreciate  Phrenology ;  Thirteen  Varieties  of  Dogs 
with  fine  PortraiU  and  Illustrations.   Price  SO  ceute,  or  |3  a  year.   New  Volume  ju*  1  egun.    Address  3.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  T. 


MAN.— How  to  Study  Human  Character,  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Phrenology, -Physiognomy,  and 

Payeholoirv.  givine  rules  to  judge  of  capacity,  honesty,  skill,  and  aptitude  for  special  callLi.jra,  in  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JUUKNAL.  a  firei-elani  M*g*"ne, 
at  $3  a  year  or  $1.50  for  sk  month? ;  aingle  number  30  cotHa.    Published  by  6.  R.  WELLS,  Ho.  389  Broadway,  New  1  ork.     bet  the  utw  volume  lor  1869. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  1869. 

Ron.  J,  Lothrop  IWotley,  the  eminent  liUtorl id,  will 
contribute  a  series  or  lltatorleal  Articles,  beginning  early  In  the 
year. 

T.  W.  Hlsclnaon,  bo  long  and  favorably  known  lo  reader* 
of  the  ArnnTic  Montiilt,  baa  written  a  aerial  story  entitled  "  Mai- 
Lone:  An  OUIport  Romance,"  which  will  begin  with  the  January 
number  and  continue  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Jaiiiei  Hunacll  Lowell  will  furnish  frequent  conirlbu- 
liana,  both  In  Prose  and  Poetry.  The  January  number  will  contain 
an  Euay  and  a  Poem  from  his  pen. 

Edward  Everett  Hate,  author  of  "A  Man  without  a 
Country,"  will  contribute  a  aeries  of  Slorle*  and  Sketches  similar  to 
those  which  hare  been  ao  popular  with  reader*  of  previous  volumes 
of  the  Atl.ntic. 

James  Parlon  will  continue  his  articles  on  Social,  Indus- 
trial, and  Commercial  subjects.  Ill)  first  contribution  to  too  vol- 
ume for  1869  la  a  stnklnn  pap*r,  entitled,  **  "Toe  Mean  Yankees  '  at 
Uodd,    By  a  r-uuimrr  Visitor." 

Dr.  I.  f.  1 1  a  yen  will  contribute  a  series  of  pa  per*,  entitled, 
"The  Experience*  of  an  American  Ca  let. 

The  Author  of  "  Victor  and  Jaquellnc  "  will  contribute  a  now 
American  Konianoe,  to  appear  In  twelve  numbers. 

Dr  Henry  I.  Bowdllcll  will  furnish  a  very  valuable  se- 
ries of  papeis  nn  ''  Consumption,"  showing  Its  mini  fold  causes,  and 
the  b<  -s  modes  of  remedying  the  .nil-  wbiob  produce  It, 

Jamea  Freeman  Clarke  will  five,  In  a  series  cf  papers, 
a  compu  te  account  of « irlental  Religions. 

Bayard  Taylor  will  contribute  to  most  of  the  numbers  of 
the  coming  year,  furnishing  several  Btorles  sod  Essays. 

Eugene  Reiison  will  furnish  papers  on  Art  and  Literature. 

A  Dlailnpiilahed  Ph  yntoloplat  will  furnish  several 
most  llunvly  nod  valuablu  papors  us  the  "  Increase  of  Longevity  in 
America." 

Ce-operatlve  tin uneKee ping.  The  valuable  popular 
paper*  on  •'Cj-uptjra.tlve  Housekeeping  "will  be  continued  through 
several  numbers. 

A  series  of  Autobiographical  Papers,  doscrlptlvft  of  a  residence  of 
several  fJSJsn  on  the  I  -■]••>  of  iti  ula,  will  be  published  in  the  vol 
umes  for  lbB9. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  ATHWTIO  f»r  ' will  be  enriched 
with  articles  In  Prose  ami  Poetry  from  Its  regular  contributor*, 
Among  whom  are  the  following:  —  ll.  W.  Longfellow,  W,  Q.  Bryant, 
J.  G.  Whl tiler,  G-  W.  Ourtls,  Charles  3  it  inner,  O.  W.  Holmes,  R. 
W.  Emerson,  Louis  AgasaU,  Mr*.  A.  M.  Die*.  Harriet  Beech  er 
Btowe,Lydl»  Maria  Chll«L,  George  J*,  lloutwell,  il.  T.  Turkoman.  C. 
C.  Husewell,  Harriet  Presooti  Spoiford,  K.  C.  riled  man,  William 
Winter,  Donald  Q.  Mitchell,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  Mrs.  U.  H.  Dsvla,  T. 
B.  Aldrich.  W.  D.  Howels,  Monry  Jaines,  Jr.,  Alice  Cary,  Jane  0. 
Austin,  Kate  Field,  John  Nwil,  F.  Sheldon,  Charles  Daw*on  Shan- 
ty, Lucy  Lsvrcom,  J.  W.  Palmer,  J.  T,  Trowbridge,  E.  1*.  Whipple,  0, 
J,  Bpragae,  Rose  Terry. 

Ttrmsi  s,  year;  2  Copies,  11.00;  o  Copies,  116.00;  10 

Copies,  aao.00. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

For  1869. 

Edited  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lucy  Larcom. 


The  publisher*  of  Our  Yottso  Folks  availing  thomselve*  of  the 
best  literary  talent  In  lbe  country,  and  adopting  new  plan*  sug- 
gested by  the  eiperii  nce  of  the  past  four  years,  have  mado  auch  ar- 
rangements that  this  coming  volume  will  be  not  only  more  attrac- 
tractive  Uian  any  volume  of  nny  other  juvenile  magazine  la  the 
world,  but  more  comprehensive  and  practical  In  Its  scope  and  char- 
acter than  ever  bctore. 

The  Story  of*  Bad  Boy.  By  T.  B.  Aldrtcb,  Forming  the 
narrative- of  a  boy's  life  and  experience  in  an  ancient  New  England 


seaport,  will  be  the  leading;  aerial  Story  In  Otra  Yotrro  Folks  for 
the  year  l>&9,  ''The  bod  B »y  "  Is  ft  clueo  slutly  from  life,  and  Will 
be  recognlied  at  once  as  a  faithful  delineation.  He  Is  a  fresh  char- 
acter Id  American  Juvenile  literature,  which  I*  over-crowded  with 
unnaturally  good  boys. 

Gardenias'  for  Girl*.  This  highly  In  teres  line  and  Impor- 
tant story  has  been  written  by  the  author  of  that  popular  work  "SI* 
Hundred  Dollar*  a  Year,"  and  Is  intended  lo  convoy,  in  an  entertain 
big-  form.  Bint*  to  young  sirlsasto  a  useful  disposal  of  their  time, 
and  to  give  valuable  assistance  In  the  aludy  of  Botany,  serving  the 
purpose  for  thom  which  wa»  answered  for  boy*  In  the  admirable 
serial  "  Farming  for  Boys  " 

How  to  Dn  It.  Edward  Everett  Hale  will  eontrlbuw,  under 
the  above  lltle,  various  papers,  written  for  the  practical  Instroctlon 
of  grown-up  boys  and  girls,  and  of  our  young  men  and  women  In  Che 
methods  of  life.  They  will  Include  Burgeatlnns  as  la  the  way, — 
How  to  Talk  ;  How  to  Read  ;  Row  to  Write ;  How  lo  Travel ;  Uosr 
to  act  In  Society,  ahd  How  to  Work. 

The  World  we  Live  On.— Under  this  title  Mrs.  Agassi i 
will  give  a  series  of  papers,  explaining  In  a  familiar  way  many  of  tho 
phenomena  observed  In  Lbe  world  about  us.  Bho  win  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  COal  deposits,  and  explain  the  way  In  which  lbe  coral 
Insects  construct  inland*  In  the  ocean.  Abe  will  also  explain  how 
and  why  earthqueaes  occur,  and  describe  some  of  the  more  noted 
ones. 

The  Cr*al  Navigators,  Voyauera  and  Blaeover- 

ers.— Mr.  James  Partou  will  oontrl&nte  n  bomber  uf  blugruphlcal 
sketches,  taking  as  his  subjects  the  lives  of  some  of  thu  most  emi- 
nent navigators  and  disco vert-rs.  These  will  include  Prim-u  Henry 
of  Portugal,  Die*,  Vase*  da  Osmi,  Magellan,  folutnbas.  John  and 
Sabajtlan  Cabot,  Champlaln,  Hudson  and  olhers. 

DtaloEuea.— Mr.  Kpes  Santent  will  fnrnl»h  anumberof  new 
X>i 'i ttfftUU  adapted  M>  Scliool  Exhibitions  and  Private  KeprSsenta- 
Uuna 

American  HI»tory  wilt  be  presented  In  articles  by  Mr.  J. 
11.  A.  Bon»-.  These  Will  Include  "The,  Mound  Builder*  of  the  West,' 
"The  First  New  England  Thanksgiving"  "  Saliin  Wltchcrnil,' 
"Here  Marquette  and  the  Mississippi  Explorations,"  and  "King 
Philip's  War."  ,  t 

Human  Been.— Mr.  Trowbridge  wilt  describe  some  of  the 
more  imp, .riant  and  interesting  brunches  of  human  industry,  sueh 
as  OiSiS. Making,  Coal-Mining,  Ship  Building  and, Watch-Making, 

Natnre  and  Ont-Door  Life  will  be  the  subject  of  ar- 
ticle* by  the  author  of  "The  Seven  I»Htl«  Sisters,"  lo  wolch  others 
will  be  added  by  Mr.  Churli*  J.  Foster,  aid  by  Mr.  W.  F.  U.  Shauka, 
who  will  furnish  papers  upon  the  "Fire-Damp,"  "Wrecks"  and 
M  Wrecking,"  etc. 

ISeclamailonUi  — Declamations  of  an  entirely  fresh  character 
will  be  furm-Uea  bp  kin  BHJxa  tMUm,  aatborof  h8fart*«sjlwaaa 
"  Iclllaa."  The  Qrst  of  these,  -  flanoitMl  at  ihe  Aluar,"  will  appear 
aurly  in  the  year. 

Acting  Charade*.— Each  nomber  or  the  new  volume  will 
contnlu  an  Acting  t'/mntde,  prepared  expressly  lor  young  people 
by  8.  Annie  Frost,  the  be*L  Aiuericaa  writer  uC  aueh  pU-ue*. 

Mrs.  Btowe  Mrs.  Diaz,  Miss  M  til  nek,  Mrs.  Whitney,  MUs  ChoH«t 
Mr*.  Aus.In,  Mr*.  Wells,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  MUs  Phelps,  Mr*.  Weeks, 
Miss  Pre  scute,  **4oabJ<  May,'1  and  vthers,  will  oontlnno  tlielr  pleas- 
ant  COQII  ibutluas.  utid  their  11  inieo  are  an  MSQntaeS  that  arliclua  lor 
the  special  bunehl  oi  girls  h  til  nut  be  uuutiug  in  tne  uiagoitlue. 

»■  rnder  tho 
•■  be  spared  M 
e.lal  uroiuiLvnco 


"E.  FLANNERY, 
No.  914  Broadway* 

Bet.  80lb  and  2lst  HtreeU,       NEW  TOEK. 


Illussiraasona. — The  illustrations  win  rem 
onanC*  ol  Mr.  Anthony,  un  1  no  paini  ur  expense  n 
supply  lbe  best  which  can  pn*cibty  be  abtnlnod.  8p< 
win  hereuftor  bc«lv»c  to  FDLL-Pacik  i-lt'l'l  \u. 


JKvrnlntc  liUinp  and  Letter  Box,— Thrao  depnrtmenta 
will  be  eulorge  i  ajid  lutprured.  Tbo  Editors  will  endoavur  through 
these  departments  to  |lta-tnMaang*jffMo1  and  kItIos  u>  their  young 
friends,  and  thoy  oorduilly  Invite  cummunicvtlon*  front  all  iholr 
renters 

Editorial  Chain.— The  Editors  will  reserve  In  each  Dumber 
a  space  for  K. miliar  CDat*  with  their  younic  readon  about  books, 
pic  tore*,  games,  work,  and  any  topic*  of  Interest  Unit  luuy  be  aug- 
gvsted. 

The  condnctors  of  Orm  Yoimo  Folk*,  being  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  Interest  felt  by  parents  and  educators  la  the  cause  of  juvenile 
literature,  will  give  their  beat  endeavors  to  make  this  magasine 
worthily  answer  all  reasonable  demand*  m  this  direction.  They 
will  hopo  to  make  It  such  a  means  of  Instroctlon  and  entertainment 
that  It  shall  bo  indispensable  to  every  household. 

Terms  :  $2.00  In  advance  ;  S  copies.  V>M;  5  copies,  $8  00  ;  10 
copies,  $10.00,  and  $1,50  for  each  additional  copy. 

N.  B.  A  copy  of  Oum  Yotine  Folk*  for  1S69  will  be  sent.  grtUi* 
to  any  person  who  will  act  as  agent  and  raise  a  club  for  the  magazine, 

Specimen  Copy,  Premium  List,  Circulars,  etc.,  seot  upon  applica- 
tion. 

fSfThe  Atlantic  and  On  Yofjti:  Folks  M  to  one  addrce* 
for  $5 .00  per  annum. 

FIELDS;  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Successors  to  Tick  nor  St  Fields, 

124  Tremont  Street.  Boston.' 

No.  63  Illceckcr  Street,  New  York. 


Marie  Antoinette  Slipper. 

Ladies'  &  Children's 

FRENCH  SHOES. 

Made  to  order  all  Styles  of  Ladle*'  Boots. 
VIC  It '  H 

Floral  Guide  for  1869. 

Tna  first  edit  ton  of  One  Hundred  Thousand 
orVlck's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Guide  In  the  Flower  Garden  is  now  published. 
It  makes  a  work  of  1"0  nazes,  beau tl fully  il- 
lustrated, with  sbont  150  Fine  Wood  Engrav- 
ing! of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  an 

ELEQAKT  COLORED  PLATE, 

A  Bouquet  of  Flowers. 

It  la  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
tnstrnctlre  Floral  Cuido  pnhllshed,  giving 
plain  and  thorough  direction*  for  the 

Culture  of  Flowers  &  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  Is  published  for  the  bone- 
fit  of  my  customers.  tO  Whom  It  Is  s-tit  free 
without  application  but  will  be  forwared  to  all 
who  apply  by  mall,  for  Ten.Cenla,  which  Is  not 
half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
ZELL'8 

Popular  Encyclopedia 

UNIVERSAL  DICTIOirAUY" 

o? 

Sclcnre  Art,  History,  Geography, 
Biography  and  Laiiffuage. 

EDITED  BY  I..  COL  AN  OK  asM-ted  by  em- 
inent Contributors,  and  illustrated  with  over 

Two  Thouinnd  Engravlniri.  To  be  Issued  In 
Weekly  Parts,  AT  tWH  onrrs  BJaOB, 

The  publisher  hipes  tn  make  this  the 
ClItAPEsT  AND  BEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in  the  world. 

It  will  contain  all  the  Infnrmstlon  of  an 
Encyclopedia,*  Dictionary, alrar.oteoreto.  etc. 

T.  EL W0 3D  ZELL,  Pabliihsr. 

17  *  19  South  Sixth.  St.  Fhila- 

AGRNT3  WANTED.  Sample* ataiMa.  D. 


BROWN.COOMBSJ^CO 


Digitized  by 


MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY:  embracing  Electko-PiTtsiol(i«,v  ami  Klkithumtv  ;xs  a  Therapeutic,  with 

upeuial  reference  to  pnicilical  Medicine;  aiiowiiig  the  most  appri  red  Apparatos.  Methods  and  Hules.  for  ill  •  Medicnl  r»»a  of  Elec'r  c'1y  in  ihe  IrenMiient  of 
Nervous  DiSVnSCS.    By  A-  C.  GASnATr,  M.D.    Revised  and  Uluatrated.    Price  jofb-paid  $6.fiD.    Address  S.  li.  WlUA,  Satf  lir.  alwny,  N'.Y. 
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SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  Editor.] 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1869. 


[Vol.  49.— No.  1.  Whole  No.  861. 


Published  on  the  First  of  each  Month,  at  $3  n  year,  by 
the  Editor,  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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STfte  Journal* 

Han,  know  thyseir.   All  wledora  c*nt*r*  there  ; 
To  nous  man  mnu  Ig-noble,  but  t.  man.  —  Tonne. 


REVERDY  JOHNSON, 

MINISTER  TO  ENGLAND. 


Herb  is  a  singular  head,  a  peculiar 
face,  and  a  developed  character  in  keep- 
ing with  both.  Let  us  analyze  the  same 
according  to  our  rules  of  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  and  Physiognomy. 

The  body  is  full,  round,  and  plump, 
and  the  whole  person  rotund  and  portly. 
He  is  evidently  a  good  liver,  and  a 
judge  of  the  best  eatables  and  drink- 
ables.*. He  is  not  unlike  our  English 
cousins  in  this  respect.  Is  he  not  of  En- 
glish descent?  The  brain  is  of  the  larger 
class,  not  far  from  twenty-three  inches 
in  circumference,  and  proportionately 
long  and  high.  The  vital,  mental,  and 
motive  temperaments  are  fairly  blended, 
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and  the  health  and  quality  of  the  whole 
organization  are  good.  He  is  now  con- 
siderably advanced  in  life— over  seventy 
years  of  age  —  yet  possessed  of  such 
physical  vigor  that,  with  rational  care 
—  accidents  excepted — he  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  attain  to  ninety  or  more 
years.  He  is  evidently  out  of  a  long- 
lived  stock,  and  inherits  all  the  conditions 
favorable  to  longevity. 

We  observe  the  head  to  be  remark- 
ably high  in  the  center,  Veneration  and 


Benevolence  being  very  large.  It  is  the 
former  which  inclines  him  to  be  so  re- 
spectful to  those  in  authority,  so  meek 
and  humble  in  the  presence  of  royalty  ; 
and  the  latter  inclines  him  to  permit 
others — less  benevolently  disposed — in  a 
controversy  to  have  their  own  way. 
His  Self-Esteem  is  not  so  large ;  nor 
is  Firmness  well  marked.  Conscien- 
tiousness is  only  so-so;  or  of  average 
development ;  hence  he  exhibits  a  com- 
promising nature,  and  his  large  Appro- 
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bativeness  and  less  Self-Esteem  incline 
him  to  be  "all  things  to  all  men,"  al- 
though lie  is — it  may  be  unconsciously 
to  himself— more  aristocratic  than  demo- 
cratic in  his  tastes  and  inclinations. 
The  intellectual  lobe  is  large.  The  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  finely  developed, 
and  the  reflective*  are  the  same.  Notice 
the  length  of  the  line  from  the  ear  for- 
ward and  from  the  eye  upward.  That 
is  a  well-formed  forehead.  Language  is 
also  large — see  how  full  the  eye ;  and  he 
can  talk  with  great  fluency.  Ideality 
and  Sublimity  are  also  large,  and  furnish 
those  ingredients  of  tasteful  illustration 
with  which  his  speeches  abound. 

Those  features  indicate  high  culture. 
That  is  a  highly  educated  intellect,  with 
an  available  mind.  There  is  but  little 
Destructiveness  or  Combativeness  in 
head  or  face.  He  would  not  show 
fight,  nor  long  contend,  with  an  oppo- 
nent more  belligerent  than  himself. 
That  is  not  the  head  of  a  soldier.  He 
would  gain  his  ends  by  strategem. 

But  what  of  the  nose,  mouth,  lips,  and 
chin  ?  The  nose  is  broad  at  the  bridge, 
rather  than  high  or  long,  and  denotes 
economy  rather  than  courage  or  aggress- 
iveness. It  is  not  such  a  nose  as  Napo- 
leon would  select  to  command  an  army 
or  to  fight  his  battles.  The  long  upper 
lip  shows  a  love  of  liberty  and  of  author- 
ity, while  the  downward  inclination  of 
the  mouth,  at  the  outer  corners,  shows 
a  moody,  if  not  a  slightly  melancholy 
disposition. 

If  he  plays  the  agreeable  with  disagree- 
able chai  acters,  it  is  in  order  to  concili- 
ate, and  to  make  everything  "all  salu- 
brious" with  everybody.  Let  us  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  a  fallible  human 
being,  but  judge  him  leniently,  as  we 
would  be  judged.  But  let  us  ask  through 
him  for  justice,  and  accept  nothing  less. 
We  close  our  sketch  with  the  following 
brief  biography : 

Reverdy  Johnson,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St  James  in  London,  was  born  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1796,  and  is  conse- 
quently now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  is  a 
healthy,  robust,  and  vigorous  man.  His  father 
was  Chief  Justice  Johnson,  in  his  time  a  prom- 
inent lawyer.  Reverdy  graduated  at  St  John's 
College  in  1818 ;  in  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  soon  attained  a  respectable  standing. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  State  Attorney  of 
Maryland,  and  in  1821  was  elected  to  the  Ma- 
ryland Senate.   To  this  position  he  was  subse- 


quently re-elected.  In  1845  he  was  sent  to  rep- 
resent his  State  in  the  National  Senate,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  four  years,  and  then 
resigned  to  take  the  Attorney-Generalship  of 
the  United  States,  a  preferment  accorded  him 
by  President  Taylor  in  1849. 

A  change  in  the  administration  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  Taylor  induced  Mr. 
Johnson  to  resign ;  and  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more, his  residence  since  1817,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1862,  and  now  by  the 
appointment  of  President  Johnson  is  our  envoy 
to  England.  Our  Anglican  cousins  seem  to 
consider  this  appointment  a  felicitous  one — the 
Illustrated  London  News  finding  in  it  "  an  event 
upon  which  both  Governments  and  nations  may 
congratulate  themselves." 

Mr.  Johnson  married  Miss  Mary  Bowie,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  early  Governors  of 
Maryland,  and  a  relative  of  James  Bowie,  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  bowie-knife.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  State, 
and  is  said  to  be  far  from  unattractive  now; 
and  by  her  fidelity,  spirit,  and  energy  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  her  husband's 
advancement  in  his  profession  and  public  life. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  them,  and  upward 
of  forty  grandchildren  gather  around  the  hearth- 
stones of  their  married  sons  and  daughters. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  diplomatic  mission  to  England. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  always,  as  is  evident  from 
the  career  we  have  so  rapidly  sketched,  played 
an  important  part  in  political  life,  but  generally 
that  of  the  conservative.  He  co-operated  with 
the  old  Whig  party  until  its  extinction,  when 
he  united  with  the  Democrats.  During  the 
famous  "  Reconstruction  "  debates  in  Congress 
his  voice  was  heard  uttering  some  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  measures  of 
the  Republicans.  In  the  late  Impeachment 
procedure  he  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  President  m 

His  abilities  are  unquestionably  great ;  and 
he  brings  to  his  new  and  important  post  con- 
siderable information  derived  from  his  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations ;  but  whether  or  not  his 
discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  his  mission 
will  be  such  as  to  insure  his  continued  occu- 
pancy of  the  post,  is  a  question  for  the  future 
to  resolve.  His  recent  speeches  at  banquets  in 
England,  and  his  being  in  intimate  relationship 
with  such  men  as  Lord  Carnsworth  and  Mr. 
Roebuck,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  our  country 
during  the  late  war,  and  his  cordial  banqueting 
with  Mr.  Laird,  the  builder  of  the  pirate  Ala- 
bama and  many  other  ships  to  sweep  our 
commerce  from  the  ocean  with  a  view  to  aid 
the  rebellion  and  crush  the  American  Union, 
have  given  pain  to  every  friend  of  America  in 
England  who  stood  by  our  cause  during  the 
dark  four  years  of  war ;  and  surprise  every 
loyal  American  at  home'  and  abroad.  Why 
should  our  Minister  consort  only  or  chiefly 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  be  praised 
only  by  those  persons  and  papers  whose  enmi- 


ty and  opposition  during  our  great  struggle 
were  limited  only  by  their  ability  f 

As  already  said,  his  appointment  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  England,  judging  from  the  follow- 
ing complimentary  words  of  the  paper  herein- 
before referred  to :  "He  has  already  shown  a 
statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  and 
forbearance  that  should  characterize  the  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
feels  warranted  in  saying  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
mission  to  England  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
"Alabama"  claims;  and  that  on  account  of  his 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the.  nobility  and 
prominent  men  in  the  English  Government,  the 
President  recommended  his  appointment 


THE  PRACTICAL  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  language  of  truth  is  unchangeable. 
Different  people,  however,  and  different  ages 
translate  it  differently,  each  generation  revis- 
ing the  reading  of  its  predecessors  and  every 
man  having  his  own  private  interpretation. 
Since  these  interpretations  are  often  directly 
opposite,  it  becomes  us  to  look  further  than  the 
belief  and  sanction  of  our  grandfathers  and  the 
"  ipse  dixits"  of  authority  for  true  theories  and 
reliable  doctrines. 

Time  has  often  failed  to  remove  the  dross  of 
sophistry  from  aged  and  moldy  dogmas,  and 
our  age  and  our  people  at  least  should  not 
allow  their  energies  to  be  trammeled  or  misdi- 
rected by  the  rule  that  often  has  so  much 
weight, 

"  That  we  should  all  opinion*  bold 
Authentic,  that  we  can  make  old." 

We  shall  not  therefore  esteem  it  an  argument 
of  any  considerable  weight,  that  for  many  years 
the  practical  has  been  made  secondary  in  the 
curriculums  of  our  literary  institutions.  We 
should  ask  what  ought  to  be,  rather  than  what 
has  been.  But  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  even  in  the  past  there  have  been  arrayed 
in  open  hostility  to  this  plan  such  men  as 
Cicero,  Milton,  IiOcke,  and  many  other  cele- 
brated educators,  who  have  advocated  that 
those  studies  in  which  one  is  especially  in- 
terested by  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament 
and  disposition,  are  the  studies  to  which  he 
should  be  allowed  to  devote  his  energies  for 
the  most  part 

If  we  should  admit  that  mental  discipline 
ought  to  be  the  main  object  of  study,  although 
our  observation  would  seem  to  prove  that 
marks  are  that  main  object,  it  then  remains  to 
be  proved  that  ancient  languages  furnish  more 
discipline  than  the  modern,  and  things  that 
are  theoretical  more  discipline  than  those  that 
are  of  practical  value. 

What  peculiarity  of  German  makes  itWerior 
to  Greek  or  Latin  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
mental  discipline?  One  class  of  study— the 
latter— furnishes  merely  discipline;  the  other, 
equal  discipline  and  tangible  benefit 

By  our  present  system  of  education  we  have 
supplanted  scholarship  by  pedantry ;  lessened 
those  who  are  wise  by  attention  to  their  own 
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thoughts  and  interests,  and  increased  those 
learned  in  the  thoughts  of  other  men ;  multi- 
plied 

"  Boorish  blockheads,  ignorantl?  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  Id  their  heads ;" 

and 

"  That  cursed  cur  ca'd  common  sense 
Is  banished  o'er  the  sea  to  Franco ; 
Let  him  bark  there." 

To  use  this  rusty  system  of  the  post  in  the 
living  present  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  for 
one  to  do  his  courting  with  his  grandfather's 
love-letters,  or  study  theology  from  Plato ;  and 
to  prohibit  a  scholar  from  following  his  dispo- 
sition in  years  of  maturity,  as  regards  study,  is 
as  foolish  and  useless  as  for  a  parent  to  dictate 
the  object  of  his  son's  affection. 

Political  affairs  are  constantly  reconstructed, 
and  moral  reformation  is  continually  agitated, 
but  educational  reform  is  only  mentioned  to  be 
frowned  down  and  disregarded.  Like  our 
fathers,  we  must  chase  theoretic  bubbles  and 
gather  learned  chaff ;  refine  our  minds  in  the 
tombs  of  classic  dead,  and  chase  the  ghosts  of 
storied  folly.  We  copy  our  curriculums  from 
England  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
which  was  then  as  many  years  behind  the 
Continent  The  same  course  of  study  is  now 
prescribed  for  the  highly  imaginative  and  the 
deeply  philosophic ;  for  one  of  scientific  taste 
and  another  of  poetic  tendencies ;  in  fact,  for 
all  the  children  of  Nature,  she  who  never 
rhymes  her  works,  or  makes  two  of  her  harps 
of  a  thousand  strings  from  the  same  die. 

The  first  movings  of  a  great  literary  revolu- 
sion  appear  in  the  increasing  interest  on  this 
point,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
and  not  afar  off  when  all  of  our  colleges  shall 
•follow  the  example  of  Harvard,  Michigan,  and 
Cornell,  and  vary  their  courses  of  study  ac- 
cording to  the  student  and  the  age,  just  as 
farmers  sow  their  seed  with  a  consideration  of 
the  soil  and  season.  One  of  our  colleges,  which 
is  a  fair  sample  of  American  colleges,  pre- 
scribes Latin  for  nine  terms  and  Logic  for  one- 
half  a  term ;  Greek  for  eight  terms,  and  Ger- 
man and  French  for  one  and  one-half  terms 
each ;  Hebrew  for  three  terms  and  Rhetoric 
for  one-half  a  term ;  Mathematics  for  six  terms 
and  English  Literature  for  one-half  a  term; 
and  Metaphysics  has  three  terms,  all  of  the 
sciences  but  six  terms  in  the  aggregate ;  Moral 
Philosophy,  Constitutional  and  International 
Law,  History  of  Civilization,  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity  all  together  having  but  three 
terms. 

8uch  a  course  of  study  is  like  a  whited 
sepulcher,  "  fair  to  look  upon,  but  full  of  dead 
men's  bones." 

Moreover,  in  the  above  course  there  were  not 
more  than  sixty  rhetorical  exercises  required 
in  the  whole  four  years,  not  over  forty  decla- 
mations, and  not  over  two  public  orations. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  system  is  evident  to 
every  candid  man,  and  the  least  reform  that 
will  satisfy  the  spirit  of  progress  that  is  now 
prevailing  is  a  position  for  spoken  languages  at 
least  equal  to  that  allowed  to  dead  languages, 
and  a  rank  for  English  grammar  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  shall  be  granted  to  Greek  gram- 


mar. The  sciences,  the  books  that  aid  the 
speaker  and  writer,  the  studies,  in  short,  that 
produce  practical  benefits  as  well  as  discipline, 
these  must  be  given  more  prominence  in  edu- 
cation. This  reconstruction  of  our  colleges 
is  to  be  the  great  thing  of  the  age,  and  the 
radical  spirit  of  our  day  will  very  soon  remove 
the  scales  of  blindness  that  have  so  long  pre- 
vented educators  from  perceiving  this  neces- 
sary reform.  callene  fisk. 


THE   INFALLIBLE   GUIDE . 

[The  American  Christian  Review — a  weekly 
religious  newspaper  printed  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — publishes  the  following  leading  article 
in  a  recent  issue.  Why  the  writer  should  be 
surprised  to  find  such  ideas  as  he  quotes  in  a 
Phrenological  Journal,  we  do  not  know. 
We,  however,  accept  his  tribute  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  science  on  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  our  people.] 

We  have  just  read  a  finely  written  article  in 
The  American  Phrenological  Journal, 
entitled  "  Conscientiousness  and  its  Functions," 
which  we  consider  sound  and  sensible,  and 
which  in  good  faith  we  commend  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  some  of  our  religious  co- 
temporaries.  We  are  almost  surprised  to  find 
such  an  article  in  a  phrenological  journal,  but 
nevertheless  much  gratified,  because  the  science 
of  Phrenology  is  exerting  a  powerful,  and  we 
might  as  well  say  permanent,  influence  on  the 
intellectual  and  religious  education  of  the 
American  people.  Now,  as  we  are  exhorted 
to  seize*  truth  wherever  found — whether  on 
Christian  or  on  heathen  ground — and  inas- 
much, too,  as  our  motto,  emblazoned  before 
the  world,  is — Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,"  we  hereby  accept  the 
sound  Christian  philosophy  of  this  writer, 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  repudiates  the  deduc- 
tions of  "metaphysical  expositors"  us  an  in- 
fallible rule,  and  on  the  other  hand  squarely 
denies  that  the  doctrine  of  "  the  nature  and  fit- 
nets  of  things"  as  held  by  one  class  of  phre- 
nologists, constitutes  an  "infallible  rule"  of 
action.  The  writer  most  handsomely  and  con- 
clusively disposes  of  these  two  theories,  the 
arguments  and  illustrations  of  which,  for  want 
of  space,  we  can  not  give ;  but  here  are  some 
of  his  conclusions : 

"  We  have  shown  that  neither  Metaphysics 
nor  Phrenology  can  give  us  an  infallible  guide 
for  Conscientiousness,  and  as  we  can  find  in- 
fallibility in  the  Word  of  God,  we  must  neces- 
sarily rely  upon  that  for  infallibility.  In  the 
absence  of  Revelation,  the  rule — '  the  nature 
and  fitness  of  things' — would  serve  to  guide 
men,  and  would  suit  admirably  for  the  heathen 
nations;  but  since  we  need  a  better  rule  than 
that  for  the  heathens,  we  should  turn  to  the 
infallible  Word  of  God  and  go  by  the  light  of 
its  revelations. 

"  Why  is  it,  then,  if  we  have  an  infallible 
standard  in  Revelation,  do  we  have  such  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  right  or 
wrong  ?   Simply  because,  under  the  rules  laid 


down  by  the  metaphysicians,  so  vague  arc 
they,  that  men  go  by  their  feelings, '  inward 
monitor,'  'the  moral  sense;'  and  all  having  *  a 
sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset,'  their  Conscien- 
tiousness is  easily  satisfied  when  some  strong 
propensity  puts  in  its  plea  for  gratification, 
while  they  are  making  up  their  estimate  of 
right,  and  that  'inward  monitor*  and  1  inhabi- 
tant of  the  breast'  thus  hoodwinked,  they  obey 
even  unto  death.  In  the  wide  margin  given, 
the  'inward  monitor'  men  readily,  without 
any  serious  compunctions  of  Conscientious- 
ness, receive,  reject,  twist,  turn,  change,  and 
pervert  that  infallible  standard  in  any  manner 
to  suit  their  wishes,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  they  have  no  better  light 
than  that  given  by  the  metaphysicians." 

Such  teaching  as  this  "from  without" 
should  mantle  with  shame  the  cheeks  of  those 
teachers  of  subtile  and  sublimated  orthodox 
theology  who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  can 
not  yet  discriminate  the  difference  between  the 
Word  of  God,  as  an  infallible  guide,  and  that 
wonderful  and  occult  faculty  they  variously 
term  "  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  our  con- 
duct"— "  the  inhabitant  of  the  breast"—"  the 
knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  ourselves " — 
"  reason  "  —  principle  "  —  "  internal  or  self- 
knowledge,  or  judgment  of  right  or  wrong"— 
"  the  moral  sense" — "  the  voice  of  God  within 
the  soul"— -the  "inward  monitor" — "a  crea- 
ture of  education,"  etc.  What  a  thicket  of 
speculation !  What  a  jungle  of  inextricable 
confusion !  What  a  labyrinth  of  angles,  and 
recesses,  and  sinuosities,  and  pitfalls,  and  preci- 
pices !  How  simple,  and  grand,  and  glorious 
the  Word  of  God,  when  compared  with  all 
this  hotchpotch  of  restless  souls  and  distem- 
pered brains !  Here  is  a  "  Barbarian  "  actually 
teaching  "Christians"  the  proper  and  legiti- 
mate office  of  the  faculty  called  Conscience ! 
["  Barbarians ! "  Have  not  phrenologists  the 
same  rights,  and  as  deep  an  interest  in  Christi- 
anity, as  others?]  These  "Christians,"  not 
satisfied  with  what  God  has  revealed  as  neces- 
sary for  conversion  and  Christian  perfection, 
continually  call  for  more  evidence— something 
above  and  beyond  the  Word  of  God — the  con- 
tact of  an  abstract  spirit,  or  the  appearance  of 
a  personal  spirit— a  magnetic  tingle  or  touch— 
a  mesmeric  suffusion  or  an  electric  diffusion— 
a  white-robed  angel  of  glad  tidings  and  peace, 
or  a  black-winged  angel  of  warning  and  re- 
venge. 

Until  Paul  was  taught  by  the  Word  of  God 
— the  infallible  rule — he  "  verily  thought  within 
himself  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  He 
"  worshiped  "  the  God  of  his  fathers  "  in  all 
good  conscience  "  till  the  time  when  the  Word 
of  God  showed  him  the  way  into  the  kingdom. 
Conscience  was  then  made  subordinate  to  the 
Word  of  God— positively  shown  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  education,  but  as  a  guide  wholly  unsafe 
and  wonderfully  erratic.  As  is  a  man's  re- 
ligion so  also  is  Iris  conscience.  We  have 
throughout  the  world  just  as  many  consciences 
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—or  standards — as  we  have  ring-streaked  and 
speckled  systems  of  religion.  These  conscien- 
ces are  just  as  repellent  of  each  other  as  the 
principles  of  the  multiform  systems  are  con- 
tradictory of  one  another.  We  worship  God, 
not  according  to  the  "  dictates  of  conscience," 
but  according  to  the  dictates  of  His  "Word. 
"  Not  every  one  that  says  to  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven."  A 
Buddhism  religion  makes  a  Buddhism  con- 
science. A  Fetich  religion  makes  a  Fetich 
conscience.  So  of  Mohammedanism ;  so  of  Mor- 
monlsm.  The  religion  of  Christ  produces,  by 
a  Christian  education,  a  Christian  conscience. 
A  misinterpretation  of  the  function  of  con- 
science has  produced  a  world  of  mischief. 
The  perversion  of  its  office  has  produced  more 
religious  confusion  in  the  world  than  the  per- 
version of  anything  else  we  know  of.  It  has 
served  the  purpose  of  wicked  and  designing 
men,  who,  to  evade  the  force  of  God's  Word, 
and  in  order  to  escape  personal  .responsibility, 
have  hid  themselves  in  the  thick  fog  of  specu- 
lations about  conscience.  Ungodly  men,  and 
especially  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  are 
guided  more  by  the  flickering  light  of  con- 
science than  any  other  class  of  men.  They 
prate  about  it  continually,  but  have  little  to 
say  in  respect  to  the  power  and  offices  of  God's 
Word.  Hypocrites  hide  themselves  in  the 
gloom  of  this  spiritual  fog,  superinduced  by 
foolish  and  endless  logomachies  about  the  offi- 
ces of  conscience ;  and  the  more  nebulistic  the 
atmosphere  of  truth  is  made,  the  more  they 
rejoice.  There  is  not  a  blinder  guide  in  all 
this  world  than  a  conscience  unenlightened  by 
the  Word  of  God — whose  entrance  opens  the 
understanding,  gives  light,  enlightens  the  eyes, 
converts,  makes  alive,  regenerates,  redeems, 
sanctifies.  We  quote  again  from  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  : 

"  As  to  undertake  to  alter,  amend,  or  reject 
any  portion  of  that  revelation  which  our  Cre- 
ator has  so  kindly  bestowed  on  us,  it  would  be 
inexcusable  to  harbor  for  a  moment  What 
would  be  the  use  of  the  Lord's  giving  us  an 
infallible  standard  if  every  man  could  reject, 
alter,  amend,  or  pervert  according  to  his  own 
views  of  propriety?  Whenever  we  reject  or 
alter  the  exact  declaration  of  Revelation,  we 
in  reality  act  as  if  we  were  superior  in  wisdom 
to  the  Creator,  and  for  such  presumptuous  con- 
duct there  can  be  no  excuse. 

"We  should  receive  that  guide  which  our 
kind  heavenly  Father  has  bestowed  on  us 
with  all  the  ardent  simplicity  of  a  little  child, 
'  nothing  doubting,'  and  then  in  endeavoring 
to  sli ape  our  course  by  it,  we  should  remember, 
when  making  our  estimates  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  our  Conscientiousness  is  liable  to 
be  misled  by  many  of  our  faculties,  and  we 
should  ever  be  on  the  watch  lest  at  any  time 
we  suffer  our  judgment  to  be  improperly 
biased.  And  on  coming  to  a  decision  on  any 
given  point,  those  who  have  the  light  of  phre- 
nological revelation  to  guide  them  are  infinitely 


more  likely  to  be  correct  than  those  who  esti- 
mate man's  organization  by  the  'lantern's 
dimly  burning '  of  the  metaphysicians ;  and  in 
testing  their  conduct  by  the  infallible  standard 
the  Creator  has  given  us,  each  man  can  know 
exactly  what  faculties  preponderate,  and  of 
course  would  know  where  he  is  most  likely  to 
err." 

Phrenology  means  the  science  of  mind. 
Surely  Christians  should  understand  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind — perception,  memory,  reflec- 
tion, comparison,  conscience,  judgment  Chris- 
tianity presented  the  truth  to  those  who  would 
(1)  "see," (2)  and  " hear," (8) and  "understand," 
in  order  that  (4)  they  might"  turn"  and  (5)  be 
"healed."  (Mattxiii.)  This  is  Uie  mental  pro- 
cess— seeing,  hearing,  understanding,  turning, 
healing.  Strange  that  people  permit  themselves 
to  be  influenced  far  more  by  dreamy  sight-see- 
ings  and  grotesque  hallucinations  than  by  the 
infallible  truth  of  God.  In  the  absence  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  we  com- 
mend the  close  study  of  the  Science  of  Mind  to 
those  who  seek  after  things  unrevealed  and 
forbidden  by  the  Almighty,. trusting  that  by 
the  time  they  master  that  divine  science  they 
will  be  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Bible. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

A  SURVEY  OF  HIS  CHARACTER.. 

"  The  noble  contour  of  his  head,  with  its 
expanded  front,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  genius. 
His  face  was  pale  and  elongated,  and  the  cast 
of  his  countenance  profoundly  meditative. 
His  eye  was  quick  and  piercing,  but  its  expres- 
sion was  infinite  in  its  qualities — now  sweet, 
now  stem,  now  terrible ;  anon,  caressing — 
every  thought  which  agitated  his  soul  molded 
an  appropriate  physiognomy."  His  brain  was 
very  large,  measuring  (there  is  reason  to  believe) 
from  23i  to  24  inches.  His  organic  quality 
was  rare,  but  powerful  rather  than  delicate,  in 
consequence  of  the  iron  elements  of  his  essence, 
while  the  Mental  Temperament  was  very  great 
Activity  very  great,  and  Excitability  unusual. 
He  took  his  nature  from  his  mother  rather 
than  his  father,  and  possessed  all  her  woman's 
instinct iven ess,  intuitions,  and  superstition. 

He  was  insensible  to  the  charms  of  poetic 
harmony,  but  the  sublime  thoughts  of  poetry 
charmed  him.  He  was  an  idolater  of  the 
dramatist  Corneille  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
said  to  Bourrienne,  after  the  representation  of 
Cinna,  "If  a  man  like  Corneille  lived  in  my 
time,  I  would  make  him  my  prime  minister ; 
it  is  not  his  poetry  I  admire;  it  is  his  good 
sense,  his  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  profundity  of  his  politics."  This 
lack  of  the  sense  of  harmony  in  poetry  was 
partly  because  the  organ  Tune  was  small  in 
his  brain,  and  partly  because  Causality,  being 
the  controlling  element,  brought  both  Sub- 
limity and  Ideality  over  to  its  side  to  declare 
for  the  harmony  of  great  and  splendid  thoughts 
versus  the  harmony  of  sound.  As  far  as  sub- 
ject, plot,  and  inspiration  are  concerned,  he 


possessed  the  whole  of  the  epic  and  dramatic 
brain ;  but  he  wrote  his  epics  and  dramas  on 
the  battle-field  with  the  sword  and  rehearsed 
them  in  the  theater  of  nations.  So  great  in 
fact,  was  his  dramatic  sense,  that  he  worked 
up  everything  with  effects,  and  oftentimes 
allowed  his  dramatic  genius  to  overreach 
itself.  He  was  enamored  with  the  fancy  of 
dating  a  dispatch  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis, 
and  one  immediately  afterward  from  the  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  city  of  London ;  the  simul- 
taneous announcement  in  France  of  his  victory 
in  Egypt  and  the  second  conquest  of  Italy,  we 
have  seen,  occupied  his  imagination  on  his 
voyage  from  France;  and  all  the  great  acts  of 
his  life  afterward  were  illustrative  of  Napoleon 
in  his  epic  and  dramatic  splendor,  rather  than 
in  the  cast  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
generals  in  the  simple  sense  that  we  speak  of 
Wellington  or  Frederick  the  Great  His 
escape  from  Elba  and  the  grand  finale  of  his 
imperial  career  was  immensely  dramatic,  and 
had  it  been  prior  to  his  Russian  campaign, 
with  half  a  million  soldiers  at  his  command, 
this  dramatic  genius  of  his  would  have  saved 
him  and  made  him  master  of  the  world  again. 

Napoleon's  brain  was  largely  endowed  with 
the  organ  Constructiveness ;  and  with  this  we 
must  bring  into  his  phrenological  chart  the 
organ  Order,  for  his  life  is  so  full  of  plot  and 
methods.  And  as  his  brain  is  metaphysical,  we 
shall  find  his  Order  in  his  methods  rather  than 
in  ordinary  matters;  for  instance,  notwith- 
standing Order  was  large,  he  wore  his  military 
atock  when  he  first  appeared  in  his  consulate 
robes,  and  on  its  being  remarked,  said,  "So  much 
the  better ;  that  leaves  something  at  least  of  the 
soldier,  and  there's  no  harm  done."  He  was 
largely  endowed  with  the  organs  of  Calculation 
and  Locality,  which,  with  his  Comparison  and 
Constructiveness,  made  him  the  best  mathe- 
matician at  school.  He  always  noticed  and 
carried  in  his  mind  localities  for  good  battle- 
fields, and  in  his  closet  with  his  secretary  he 
unrolled  the  map  ui>on  the  floor  and  developed 
his  second  great  campaign  in  Italy,  marking 
the  very  spots  where  he  should  meet  the 
,  enemy,  fight  his  battles,  and  win  his  victories ; 
all  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  very  mark.  "  I 
shall  meet  the  Austrians  here,  and  there,  and 
beat  them,"  was  in  keeping  with  "  Italy  is  lost 
to  France,"  uttered  with  an  indescribable 
tone  of  prophecy  under  the  walls  of  Acre. 

Though  a  splendid  general  and  a  fine  mathe- 
matician, he  was  but  an  ordinary  chess-player. 
He  could  not  -put  his  genius  in  the  science  of 
mimic  war  on  the  chess-board.  Combative- 
nes8  and  Destructiveness  were  not  extraordi- 
narily large  in  his  head,  and  these  organs  did 
not  constitute  the  type  Napoleon.  Bourrienne 
does  not  record  one  common  fight  of  our  hero 
with  the  boys  at  school,  though  he  played  the 
general  in  constructing  snow  fortifications  and 
commanding  at  the  mimic  siege.  Notwith- 
standing that  rivers  of  blood  followed  him,  and 
devastation  marked  his  track;  notwithstand- 
ing the  massacre  of  Jaffa  and  the  poisoning 
of  his  plague-doomed  soldiers,  we  should  not 
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give  in  his  organization  a  ruling  of  Destruc- 
tiveness.  Ambition  to  command,  not  a  passion 
to  destroy,  was  his  sin.  And  this  leads  us  to 
consider  his  immense  endowment  of  the  organ 
Love  of  Approbation,  which  gave  him  a  con- 
suming love  of  glory ;  and  as  he  possessed  a 
brain  of  vast  capacity  and  size,  with  tempera- 
ments marvelously  intense  and  active,  all  the 
intellectual  might  and  all  the  forces  of  his 
nature  resolved  through  this  love  of  glory  into 
his  ruling  passion,  ambition.  This  organ— Love 
of  Approbation— also  made  him  morbidly 
sensitive  to  criticism,  prompted  him  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  yet  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  soldiers.  He  loved  them ;  for  in  them 
was  the  consummation  of  bis  glory  and  vast  de- 
signs, and  he  wooed  their  love  even  as  an  ardent 
6 wai  n  does  his  lady.  In  this  he  was  the  reverse  of 
the  "  Iron  Duke."  We  should  give  him  large 
Cautiousness  notwithstanding  his  impulse  and 
impetuous  nature ;  for  he  possessed  great  fore- 
cast and  restraining  qualities  of  mind.  But  for 
this  organ  he  might  have  fallen  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  leading  his  Old  Guards  to  a  glorious 
death  as  became  the  hero  who  immortalized  him- 
self by  such  an  act  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi.  At 
Waterloo,  however,  aU  was  lost;  at  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  all  to  be  won.  The  organ  of  Continui  ty  was 
"  full,"  but  not  so  large  as  to  keep  him  ever- 
lastingly upon  a  purpose ;  yet  as  his  purposes 
were  parts  of  himself  he  returned  to  pick  the 
"  pear  when  ripe."  He  was  largely  endowed 
with  Parental  Love  and  Inhabitiveness. 
Friendship  was  large,  but  perverted.  He 
loved  Josephine,  but  not  women  generally, 
and  yet  was  divorced  because  ambition  and 
love  of  offspring  were  omnipotent  in  his  brain. 
He  rarely  said  anything  agreeable  to  women, 
and  was  most  unhappy  in  his  compliments  to 
them. 

Napoleon  was  the  "man  of  mystery,"" but 
Secretiveness  was  not  ruling.  He  talked  too 
much,  says  Bourrienne.  To  him  and  Josephine 
he  talked  out  all  his  great  secrets,  and  he 
rehearsed  the  dramas  of  his  life  to  his  favorite 
generals.  This  vent  relieved  him.  The  utter- 
ance of  his  designs  pleased  and  inspired  him. 
Self-Esteem  was  not  dominant,  notwithstand- 
ing his  grand  presumptions  as  the  "  man  of 
destiny,"  which  were  the  offsprings  of  his 
genius,  not  of  his  Self-Esteem.  Firmness  was 
large;  and  the  religious  and  moral  organs 
were  not  deficient,  though  we  should  pronounce 
Veneration  as  one  of  the  smallest  of  these.  Of 
religion  he  possessed  vague  ideas.  "  My 
reason,"  he  would  say,  "  keeps  me  in  unbelief 
respecting  -many  things ;  but  the  impressions 
of  my  childhood  and  early  youth  throw  me 
back  into  uncertainty."  Yet  he  was  no  infidel, 
and  would  never  hear  of  materialism.  On 
board  the  Orient,  bound  for  Egypt,  pointing  to 
the  star-fretted  canopy  above,  he  exclaimed 
with  impatience  to  his  officers,  displeased  with 
their  theme  of  materialism,  "  Gentlemen,  your 
arguments  are  vain ;  who  made  all  that  V  He 
was  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Mirth  fulness. 
The  quality  of  his  humor  was  illustrated  in 
his  malicious  jokes  to  the  second  Consul,  for 


he  abhorred  the  regicides :  "  My  poor  Camba- 
ceres,  I  have  nothing  to  do  hi  that  case ;  but 
your  affair  is  clear.  If  ever  the  Bourbons 
return,  you  will  be  hanged !" 

The  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  was  large,  but 
its  manifestation  was  for  dominion  and  glory 
rather  than  for  gold— power,  not  wealth,  was 
its  passion.  Alimentiveness  was  also  large; 


NAPOLBON  BONAPARTE. 

and  this  brings  in  an  interesting  anecdote  il- 
lustrative of  the  contrast  between  the  "  Little 
Corporal,"  with  his  pale,  elongated  face  and 
spare  person,  and  the  corpulent  Emperor  of 
France.  Frequently  he  UBed  to  say :  "  You 
see,  Bourrienne,  how  temperate  and  spare  I 
am.  Well,  I  can  not  divest  myself  of  the  ap- 
prehension that  at  forty  I  shall  be  a  great  eater, 
and  become  very  corpulent  I  foresee  that  my 
constitution  will  undergo  a  change,  and  not- 
withstanding I  take  sufficient  exercise.  But 
what  would  you  ?  It  is  a  presentiment,  and 
will  certainly  be  realized." 

When  Napoleon  walked,  whether  alone  or 
in  company,  in  a  room  or  in  his  garden,  he 
stooped  a  little  in  his  gait,  with  hands  crossed 
behind  his  back.  This  was  Nature's  index  of 
the  great  weight  of  his  front  head,  and  the 
vast  purposes  bis  intellect  carried.  He  fre- 
quently made  involuntary  movements  of  the 
right  shoulder  by  elevating  it;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  seen  a  motion  in  the  mouth, 
from  left  to  right.  This  was  only  a  habit,  not 
a  spasmodic  affection,  says  his  secretary,  and 
"  indicated  deep  cogitation,  a  condensing  spirit 
while  it  cherished  lofty  thoughts."  It  was  im- 
possible to  tire  him,  not  only  on  horseback 
with  an  army,  but  in  his  ordinary  exercises ; 
for  he  would  walk  five  or  six  hours  without 
being  apparently  sensible  of  the  exertion.  His 
large  Inhabitiveness  worked  with  Approbative- 
ness,  as  is  evident  in  his  whole  career.  "  How 
many  times  has  he  said  to  me,"  writes  the  sec- 
retary, '  Bourrienne,  it  is  for  France  I  do  this  1 
All  that  I  wish,  all  that  I  desire,  the  end  of  all 
my  toils  is  that  my  name  may  be  inseparably 
bound  to  the  name  of  France.'  His  imagina- 
tion kindled  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  great, 
happy,  powerful ;  first  among  nations ;  dictat- 
ing laws  to  all  others.  Glory— always  glory ! 
8uch  was  his  wish  for  France  and  himself." 


HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS. 

Napoleon  is  an  epic :  his  type  is  genius.  In 
every  chapter  of  his  life  the  epic  theme  is 
evolved.  The  splendor  of  his  career  rises  to 
that  astonishing  height  of  heroic  glory  which 
has  given  subject  to  such  vast  poems  as  the 
Iliad.  In  the  ages  of  mythology,  the  almost 
supernatural  marvelousness  of  his  incidents 
would  have  been,  to  a  great  poet  writing  an 
epic  upon  "  the  Man  of  Destiny,"  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  have  engaged  in  the  action, 
powers  celestial  and  infernal  as  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 
And  this  conceit  is  of  the  more  value  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  substantially  Napoleon's  own, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  not  only  with  the  epic 
subject  which  we  conceive  properly  belongs  to 
his  cast,  but  also  with  the  practical  illustration 
of  it  which  he  gave  in  his  own  acts.  In  the 
famous  "Parallel  between  Ctesar,  Cromwell, 
Monk,  and  Bonaparte,"  which  he  caused  to  be 
circulated  in  France  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
empire  (professedly  "  A  Fragment  translated 
from  the  English,"  but  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  real  author),  he  proclaimed  himself 
thus: 

"Bonaparte,  like  Ctesar,  is  one  of  those 
dominating  characters  before  whom  all  ob- 
stacles and  all  inclinations  yield.  His  inspira- 
tions seem  so  supernatural,  that  the  belief  of 
his  being  directed  by  a  genius,  or  particular 
god,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  enter- 
tained in  those  ancient  ages,  when  love  of  the 
marvelous  overflowed  in  all  minds,  and  when 
religious  opinions,  by  elevating  the  destiny  of. 
the  hero  and  the  legislator,  gave  security  to  his 
institutions  and  guarded  the  repose  of  na- 
tions." 

In  this  we  see  the  splendid  assumption  of 
"  the  Man  of  Destiny."  Mark  again  how,  in 
opening  his  famous  Parallel,  he  evolves  his 
epic  subject,  and  underlines  the  cast  of  himself 
in  the  imperial  drama : 

"There  are  men  who  appear,  at  certain 
epochs,  in  order  to  found,  to  overturn,  or  to  re- 
pair empires.  All  bends  beneath  their  ascend- 
ency. Their  fortune  has  in  it  something  so 
extraordinary  that  it  drags  along  in  its  career 
all  those  who  at  first  deemed  themselves 
worthy  of  becoming  rivals." 

Touching  next  upon  the  progress  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  comes  thus  characteristically  to  the 
advent  of  the  destined  man  of  the  times : 

"There  was  wanted  at  that  memorable  era, 
to  bring  back  order,  some  person  worthy  of 
being  in  himself  the  founder  of  the  French 
nation.  That  personage  has  appeared.  Who 
will  not  recognize  Bonaparte  ?  " 

So  pre-eminently  is  the  Napoleonic  concep- 
tion a  complete  epic  subject,  that  the  man  even 
antedates  his  advent  to  be  that  "  personage 
worthy  of  being  in  himself  the  founder  of  the 
French  nation  !  "  Nothing  could  be  more  sug- 
gestive of  Napoleon  and  his  genius  than  this 
famous  Parallel.  How  illustrative,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  comparison  between  himself  and 
Cromwell : 

"  He  (Cromwell)  was  the  apostle,  chief,  and, 
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if  it  bo  please,  the  hero  of  civil  war.  But  he 
was  not  one  of  those  conquerors  who  are  born 
on  a  day  marked  as  an  epoch  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world." 

The  passage  upon  Monk  is  not  less  charac- 
teristic: 

"  The  title  of  Duke  of  Albemarle  satisfied 
the  aspirations  of  Monk  and  gratified  his  in- 
dolent old  age ;  but  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  truncheon  of  the  Marshal  or  the  sword  of 
the  Constable  could  satisfy  that  man  before 
whom  the  universe  is  silent— the  destroyer  and 
founder  of  empires ! " 

The  restorer  of  the  Stuart  kings  is  not 
brought  in  as  one  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Napoleon,  but  because  his  historical  suggest- 
ivcness  so  naturally  transposes  in  the  parallel 
Louis  XVIII.,  that  the  Man  of  Destiny  might 
be  exalted  above  him.  Mark  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

"  With  the  Martels  and  the  Charlcmagnes,  not 
with  the  Monks,  is  Bonaparte  to  be  compared." 

Transpose  Louis  into  the  parallel  in  the 
place  of  Monk,  and  we  then  have  in  striking 
contrast  the  Martels,  Charlemagnes,  and  Na- 
poleons (founders  and  repairers  of  empires) 
versus  the  commonplace  hereditary  kings  of 
France.  But  the  Man  of  Destiny  delighted 
most  in  linking  himself  with  the  classical 
names  of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 

"We  must,"  he  said,  "glance  back  two 
thousand  years  to  find  a  man  in  some  degree 
resembling  him :  that  man  is  Csesar.  Caesar  in 
his  youth  gave  signs  of  coming  greatness.  He 
•escaped,  as  by  a  miracle,  from  the  prescience 
of  Sylla,  who  beheld  in  him  a  second  Marius ; 
triumphed  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  known 
world;  subdued  the  most  barbarous  and  the 
most  enlightened  people;  rendered  himself, 
immortal  in  Italy,  among  the  Gauls,  and  in 
Africa.  Bonaparte  at  the  same  age  is  famous 
in  the  same  countries.  *  *  *  *  Their 
character  and  destiny  present  striking  analo- 
gies. Behold  Caesar,  in  the  midst  of  the  strait 
of  Epirus,  in  a  frail  bark,  tossed  by  the  tem- 
pest, saying  to  the  fisherman,  his  only  pilot— 
*  Fear  not,  you  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortune.' 
Behold  him  again  stop  for  a  moment  at  the 
Rubicon,  and  casting  at  once  his  fortune  to  the 
opposite  bank,  follow  the  voice  which  calls 
him  to  the  empire  of  the  world !  Is  it  not  the 
same  genius,  which  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  land  in  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of 
an  English  fleet,  inspired  Bonaparte  as  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Oh !  Fortune,  but  two  days  more !' 
Might  we  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  reading  a 
dispatch  of  Caesar,  when  Bonaparte  writes,  in 
one  of  his  messages  from  Italy :  '  I  behold  the 
coast  whence  Alexander  embarked  for  the 
conquest  of  Asia  V  " 

Let  us  now  treat  of  Napoleon's  genius  as 
illustrated  in  his  life. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in 
Corsica,  August  15th,  1769,  and  came  of  a 
noble  but  reduced  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  Brienne,  where  commenced 
his  friendship  for  his  afterward  private  secre- 
tary, Bourrienne— to  whose  "Memoirs"  the 


world  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  authen- 
tic incidents  of  his  eventful  life. 

Among  the  anecdotes  of  his  school-days, 
Bourrienne  gives  the  following:  "During  the 
winter  of  1783-4,  so  memorable  for  the  quan- 
tity of  snow  which  fell,  young  Napoleon 
showed  himself  singularly  annoyed.  No  more 
gardens— none  of  those  delightful  seclusions 
he  so  much  courted.  During  his  play-hours  he 
was  constrained  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
his  companions,  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward in  a  large  hall.  To  escape  from  this 
tiresome  exercise,  Napoleon  contrived  to  stir 
up  the  whole  school  by  the  proposal  of  a  dif- 
ferent amusement  This  was  to  clear  various 
passages  through  the  snow  in  the  great  court, 
and  with  shovels  to  erect  platforms,  etc.  '  The 
first  labor  finished,'  said  he,  '  we  can  divide 
into  parties,  and  form  a  siege ;  and,  as  inventor 
of  this  new  sport,  I  undertake  to  direct 
the  attacks.'  Our  joyous  troops  entered  into 
this  project  with  enthusiasm ;  it  was  executed, 
and  the  mimic  combat  maintained  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  days." 

The  boy  Napoleon  sought  solitude,  and  was 
gloomy  and  severe;  impressed  with  the  ca- 
lamities pf  his  native  country  and  his  fallen 
family.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  hermit  of 
the  school,  but  Bourrienne  denies  this,  yet 
describes  him  very  like  one.  "  At  Brienne," 
he  says,  "  he  was  remarkable  for  his  fine  com- 
plexion (afterward  so  much  changed  by  the 
climate  of  France),  a  quick  searching  look,  and 
for  the  tone  of  his  conversation  with  both 
masters  and  companions.  There  appeared 
always  something  of  bitterness  in  his  remarks ; 
and  he  certainly  seemed  little  inclined  to  cul- 
tivate the  softer  moods."  The  professors  of 
the  school  knowing  his  admiration  for  the 
Corsican  patriot  Paoli,  amused  themselves 
with  young  Bonaparte's  gloomy  temper  by 
affecting  contempt  for  bis  illustrious  country- 
man. "  Paoli  loved  his  country,"  replied  the 
boy  with  his  characteristic  spirit ;  "  and  I  can- 
not forgive  my  father,  formerly  his  adjutant, 
for  having  consented  to  the  union  of  Corsica 
with  France.  He  ought  never  to  have  for- 
saken the  fortunes  of  such  a  leader,  but  have 
followed  him." 

His  fellow-students  also  played  upon  the 
young  Corsi can's  mood  by  'their  railleries 
against  his  country  and  his  name,  Napoleon. 
Stung  by  the  railleries  of  his  school-fellows,  he 
would  often  say  to  Bourrienne,  in  great  bitter- 
ness, " 1 1  will  do  these  Frenchmen  of  thine  all 
the  mischief  in  my  power;'  and  upon  my 
endeavoring  to  sooth  his  irritation,"  observed 
his  favorite  school-fellow,  "he  would  add, 
'  But  you,  Bourrienne,  you  never  insult  me, — 
you  love  me  I' " 

One  of  the  incidents  of  Napoleon's  school- 
days is  in  keeping  with  his  belief  that  he  bore 
a  charmed  life.  At  one  of  the  firework  cele- 
brations at  Brienne  a  serious  accident  occurred 
by  an  explosion.  The  boy  of  destiny  was 
standing  by,  yet  received  no  injury,  but  a 
young  scholar  at  his  side  "remained  quite 
black  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion." 


The  young  Corsican  was  no  favorite  with 
his  school-mates,  and  he  loved  not  their  associ- 
ation. When  the  play  hours  arrived  he  flew 
to  the  library  to  read  the  history  of  the  lives  of 
the  renowned  men  who  had  made  their  mark 
in  the  career  of  empires.  For  the  historical 
works  of  Polybius  and  Plutarch  he  manifested 
a  passion,  and  his  own  life  sufficiently  illus- 
trates how  much,  even  thus  early,  the  genius 
and  ambition  of  Alexander  and  Coesar  pos- 
sessed his  ardent  mind.  He  also  delighted  in 
the  study  of  political  science,  and  spent  one  of 
his  vacations  with  the  famous  Abb6  Raynal  in 
conversations  upon  government,  legislation, 
commerce,  and  other  similar  subjects.  His 
professor  of  mathematics  was  proud  of  him, 
but  the  other  professors,  in  whose  classes  he 
did  not  shine,  deemed  him  unworthy  their 
notice,  for  he  had  no  taste  for  polite  literature, 
the  study  of  languages,  or  the  lighter  accom- 
plishments. "  Yet,"  says  Bourrienne,  "  across 
his  pensive  character  there  shot  gleams  of 
brightest  intelligence."  This,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, should  be  accompanied  with  another 
passage  from  his  Memoirs :  "  I  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  not  upon  little 
Bonaparte  would  he,  who  should  then  have 
read  the  certificates  of  the  students  at  Brienne, 
in  1784,  have  rested  his  predictions  of  grandeur 
and  renown,  but  upon  several  others  much 
more  favorably  noticed,  who,  notwithstanding, 
were  left  so  infinitely  behind." 

How  strikingly  insignificant,  compared  with 
what  a  complete  phrenological  chart  of  Na- 
poleon would  have  been,  is  the  following  relic 
of  his  transfer  to  the  Military  College  of  Paris  1 

"  CERTIFICATE. 

"1784.  Report  presented  to  the  king  by 
M.  de  Eeralio  (inspector  of  the  College  at 
Brienne). 

"  M.  de  Buonaparte,  born  15th  of  August, 
1769,  height  four  feet  ten  inches  ten  lines,  has 
finished  his  fourth  course ;  of  good  constitution, 
excellent  health,  of  submissive  disposition, 
upright,  grateful,  and  strictly  regular  in  con- 
duct; has  always  been  distinguished  for  appli- 
cation to  mathematics.  He  is  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  history  and  geography.  He 
is  rather  deficient  in  the  ornamental  branches, 
and  in  Latin,  in  which  be  has  barely  completed 
his  fourth  course.  He  will  make  an  excellent 
seaman.  He  is  fit  to  pass  the  Military  School 
at  Paris." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  anything 
very  Napoleonic  in  the  above.  One  touch 
from  a  private  note  dispatched  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  is  worth  the  whole  official 
document — "Character,  domineering,  imperi- 
ous, obstinate." 

Scarcely  had  our  hero  entered  the  Military 
College  at  Paris  when  he  drew  up  a  memorial 
against  the  hurtful  system  of  that  brilliant  and 
expensive  establishment  in  the  training  of 
youths  for  the  military  service.  His  superiors, 
soon  growing  tired  of  so  decided  a  character, 
hastened  the  period  of  his  examination,  and  on 
the  first  vacancy  he  received  a  lieutenancy  in 
a  regiment  of  artillery  stationed  at  Valence, 
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where  for  several  years  he  remained  in 
obscurity. 

His  school-fellow,  Bourrienne,  did  not  meet 
Napoleon  again  until  the  year  1793,  when  the 
friendship  of  their  boyhood  was  renewed. 
The  secretary's  description  of  this  period  of 
their  life  is  interesting : 

"  I  had  not  been  very  prosperous ;  upon  him 
adversity  pressed  heavily.  He  was  often  in 
absolute  want  of  resources.  We  passed  our 
time,  as  may  be  imagined  of  two  young  men 
of  twenty-three,  with  no  occupation,  and 
hardly  more  money :  his  finances  were  yet  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  mine.  Every  day  we  pro- 
jected some  new  scheme,  having  all  eyes  about 
us  for  some  profitable  speculation.  At  one 
time  he  proposed  our  jointly  renting  several 
houses,  then  building  in  Montholon  Street,  in 
order  to  sub-let  them  afterward.  We  found 
terms  would  not  suit ;  everything  failed  us." 

While  these  young  men  were  leading  their 
somewhat  vagabond  life,  the  20th  of  June  ar- 
rived. They  met  that  morning  as  usual,  pre- 
paratory to  their  daily  lounge  in  a  coffee-room 
near  the  Palais  Royal.  On  going  out  they 
saw  approaching  a  mob,  proceeding  rapidly 
towards  the  Tuileries.  "Let  us  follow  that 
rabble,"  said  young  Napoleon,  and  they  hast- 
ened before  to  the  gardens,  and  from  the  ter- 
race overlooking  the  water  they  beheld  the 
scene.  The  surprise  and  indignation  of  our 
hero  were  inexpressible,  for  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  weakness  and  forbearance  of  those 
belonging  to  the  palace.  But  when  the  king 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  facing  the 
garden,  with  the  red  cap  which  one  of  the 
mob  had  just  placed  upon  his  head,  Bona- 
parte's wrath  burst  forth  in  strong  character- 
istic speech:  "What  madness!  How  could 
they  allow  these  scoundrels  to  enter?  They 
ought  to  have  blown  four  or  five  hundred  of 
them  into  the  air  with  cannon ;  the  rest  would 
have  taken  to  their  heels."  He  at  a  later 
period,  on  a  larger  programme,  executed  the 
like  policy  to  blow  up  revolutions  at  their 
birth. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  our 
hero  retired  into  Corsica,  whence  he  did  not 
.  return  until  the  following  year,  in  which,  as 
chief  of  battalion,  he  made  his  brilliant  mili- 
tary debtU  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  place 
was  recaptured  from  the  English  by  his  genius. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  sent  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Genoa.  The  result  of  this  mission  was  his 
own  arrest  as  one  of  the  suspected.  Against 
the  injustice  of  this  arrest  he  drew  up  a  strong 
protest,  powerful  in  its  simple  earnestness  and 
tone  of  honesty.  It  was  addressed,  "  To  the 
'Representatives  Albitte  and  SalicettL"  Its 
closing  passages  will  afford  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Napoleonic  docu- 
ments: 

"Balicetti,  thou  knowest  me:  hast  thou, 
during  five  years,  seen  in  my  conduct  anything 
suspicious  as  regards  the  revolution  ?  Albitte, 
thou  knowest  me  not:  no  one  has  proved  a 
single  fact  to  thee ;  thou  hast  not  heard  me ; 


yet  thou  knowest  with  what  address  calumny 
may  sometimes  slander.  Ought  I,  then,  to  be 
confounded  with  the  enemies  of  the  country? 
Are  you  patriots,  and  will  you  inconsiderately 
give  up  to  ruin  a  general  who  has  not  been 
unserviceable  to  the  republic  ?  Are  you  rep- 
resentatives? Ought  you  to  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  cruel  necessity  of  being  unjust, 
no  less  than  impolitic  ?  Hear  me ;  destroy  the 
oppression  which  surrounds  me,  and  restore 
me  to  the  esteem  of  patriots.  An  hour  after,  if 
the  wicked  desire  it,  take  that  life  I  little  value 
— which  I  have  often  despised !  Yes,  the  hope 
alone  that,  it  may  again  be  useful  to  our  coun- 
try nerves  me  with  courage  to  sustain  its  load." 

Napoleon  was  set  provisionally  at  liberty, 
but  directed  to  remain  at  headquarters,  and 
Salicetti  became  his  friend  and  confidant. 
8oon  afterward  he  returned  to  Paris,  as  also 
did  Bourrienne,  from  Germany,  whither  he  had 
fled  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  To 
him  and  his  wife  young  Napoleon  delighted  to 
rehearse,  in  their  evening  conversations,  his 
warlike  achievements  uuder  the  walls  of 
Toulon.  From  these  rehearsals,  doubtless,  he 
drew  fresh  inspiration. 

At  this  period  the  Government  desired  to 
send  Bonaparte  to  La  Vendee  as  general  of  a 
brigade  of  infantry ;  but  looking  upon  it  as  a 
field  unworthy  of  his  genius,  he  declined  the 
command,  assigning  as  the  reason  the  injustice 
to  himself  of  the  change  of  his  arm  of  service. 
Upon  this  the  Government  erased  his  name 
from  the  list  of  general  officers,  and  Napoleon, 
overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected  blow,  retired 
into  obscurity,  and  with  Bourrienne  went  over 
again  the  course  of  life  led  before  his  departure 
for  Corsica. 

Here  he  was  restless  for  heroic  action 
commensurate  with  the  vastness  of  bis  life- 
dreams  (for  though  a  dreamer,  he  was  in  the 
very  essence  of  his  nature  also  a  man  of  action) ; 
and  yearning  daily  for  opportunities  worthy 
of  the  great  capacity  and  force  which  he  felt 
locked  up  within  himself,  he  became  morbidly 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  His  genius  and 
ambition  were  consuming  him.  Even  at  the 
theater,  when  the  audience  was  convulsed 
with  laughter  by  some  humorous  sally,  not  a 
smile  would  be  seen  on  his  grave  counten- 
ance. 

Sometimes,  however,  he  would  for  a  moment 
resign  himself  to  more  humble  ideas,  and  then 
it  was  his  habit  to  envy  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  had  just  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant.  "  How  lucky  that  knave  Joseph 
1st"  he  would  say  at  such  times.  But  these 
humble  fits  were  merely  fits  of  reaction.  He 
at  length  resolved  to  quit  France,  and  find  a 
more  congenial  field  in  the  East  It  was  at 
this  period,  in  his  very  mood  of  despair,  that 
he  first  conceived  his  great  programme  to 
resuscitate  the  East  and  repair  and  rebuild 
empires  in  the  lands  where  empires  first  began. 

Full  of  his  idea  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
French  Government  to  obtain  its  sanction  to 
offer  to  Turkey,  in  the  name  of  France,  his 
services  and  that  of  a  few  select  companions, 


among  whom  would  have  been  young  Junot 
and  Marmont.   His  petition  was  unanswered. 

At  length  came  Napoleon's  day  of  fate.  The 
storm  of  civil  war  again  burst,  and  the  "  Sec- 
tions of  Paris  "  attacked  the  National  Conven- 
tion. The  representative  of  the  people,  Barras, 
was  nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Interior,  and  General  Bonaparte  was  named 
second  in  command.  In  the  crisis  of  that 
period  our  hero  himself  played  the  part  which 
in  his  indignation  he  had  sketched  impromptu 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  when  the  mob 
assaulted  the  king :  he  blew  the  revolution  into 
the  air  with  his  cannon ;  and  all  the  glory  of 
that  bloody  day  the  National  Convention  with 
acclamation  ascribed  to  General  Bonaparte. 
He  was  proud  of  this  at  the  time,  but  often  did 
he  afterward  say  to  Bourrienne,  "I  would 
give  five  years  of  my  life  to  erase  that,  page 
from  my  history." 

Soon  after  this  event  he  married  Josephine, 
and  a  few  months  later  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy.  He 
announced  to  Josephine  his  victory  of  Areola 
in  a  letter  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  -A 
his  letters  to  his  wife : 

"  Vbbona,  SOW  [May,  1790],  Mid-day. 

"At  length,  mine  adorable  Josephine,  I 
breathe  again.  Death  is  no  longer  before  my 
eyes,  and  glory  and  honor  are  once  more  in 
my  heart  The  enemy  has  been  beaten  at 
Areola.  To-morrow  we  repair  the  blunder  of 
Vabois,  in  abandoning  Rivoli.  In  eight  days 
Mantua  will  be  ours,  and  soon  in  thine  arms.  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  thee  a  thousand  proofs  of 
the  ardent  love  of  thy  husband.  The  moment 
I  can  I  will  hasten  to  Milan.  At  present  I  am 
somewhat  fatigued.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Eugene  and  Hortcnse.  They  are  delight- 
ful creatures.  As  my  family  is  a  little  dis- 
persed, the  moment  all  have  rejoined  me  I 
will  send  them  to  thee.  We  have  made 
5,000  prisoners,  and  have  slain  at  least 
6,000  of  the  enemy.  Adieu,  mine  adorable 
Josephine.  Think  often  of  me.  If  thou  dost 
cease  to  love  thine  Achilles,  or  if  thine  heart 
should  ever  grow  cold  toward  him,  thou  wilt 
be  very  frightful  and  very  unjust;  but  I  feel 
assured  thou  wilt  always  love  me,  as  I  shall 
ever  remain  thy  most  attached  friend  Send 
me  news  of  thy  health.  A  thousand  and  a 
thousand  tenderest  adieus  I" 

His  genius  electrified  Europe.  Now  was  be 
the  conqueror  of  Italy!  But  the  Directory 
crossed  him.  He  indignantly  demanded  his 
dismissal,  to  teach  them  that  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  was  their  master.  They  dared  not  dis- 
miss him  in  his  hours  of  victory  with  an  army 
which  idolized  him.  The  press  depreciated 
the  glory  of  his  campaigns.  He,  in  the  ar- 
rogance of  hia  genius,  replied  in  one  of  his 
anonymous  tracts :  "  The  pedant— I  have  for- 
gotten in  what  town— conceived  he  could  read 
a  lecture  to  Alexander ;  and  you  think  that  if 
Caesar,  Turenne,  Monteculli,  the  great  Frederic 
were  alive,  they  would  become  your  scholars !" 

At  the  Luxembourg  the  most  magnificent 
preparations  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the 
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return  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy ;  and  when  the 
day  came  for  his  triumphal  reception,  the 
great  court  of  the  palace  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  ceremony  of  the  reception  over, 
the  hero  arose,  and  with  a  modest  air  but  firm 
voice  addressed  the  Directors,  speaking  as  if 
they  had  done  all,  only  mentioning  himself 
once ;  for  Napoleon  always  kept  up  the 
harmony  of  his  effects. 

[TO  BB  OONTDTDW).] 

"Signs  of  (fflbatacter." 

Or  tU  1001,  to*  body  r«rn  doth  Uk«, 

For  (onl  to  form,  uid  doth  U»  body  m»ke.— Spmxr. 

AMERICAN  FACES. 

BT  D.  S.  JACQUES. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
there  is  an  interesting  article  on  "Foreign 
Faces,"  in  which  the  writer  incidentally  alludes 
to  the  American  face,  which  he  describes  in 
terms  not  calculated  to  flatter  our  national 
vanity.   He  says : 

"  What  we  call  the  American  face  is  high- 
browed,  cold-eyed,  thin-lipped;  it  has  a  dry 
skin,  a  long  nose,  high-cheek  bones ;  it  is  a  face 
wholly  devoid  of  poetry,  of  sentiment,  of  ten- 
derness, of  imagination ;  it  is  a  keen,  sensible, 
calculating,  aggressive  face — certainly  not  a 
face  to  fascinate  or  love.  It  is  most  interesting 
when  most  ugly,  like  the  good  Lincoln's.  *  * 
The  average  American  face  has  not  to  me  the  in- 
terest of  Lincoln's ;  it  is  not  so  noble,  so  good." 

That  this  picture  is  drawn  by  no  unfriendly 
hand  is  apparent  in  the  final  touches.  It  is 
meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  be  simply  truthful ; 
but  is  it  not,  rather,  in  spite  of  the  writer's  good 
intentions,  the  old  English  caricature  of  the 
Yankee  a  little  softened  down  and  reduced  to 
something  like  human  symmetry?  We  can 
not  deny  that  we  recognize  the  likeness— a 
likeness  to  many  American  faces  that  have 
fallen  under  our  observation.  The  face  deline- 
ated is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  New  England 
and  in  the  West,  where  the  configuration  of 
the  New  Englander  is  often  reproduced  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  an  added  degree  of  angu- 
larity and  uncouthness;  but  it  is  not  the 
typical  American  face  of  to-day ;  much  less 
does  it  indicate  the  physiognomy  of  our 
"coming  man"— the  future  American.  It  is 
the  face  of  one  inured  to  toil  and  struggle,  and 
compelled  to  be  close-fisted,  worldly-wise, 
sharp-witted,  and  self-reliant,  if  not  selfish.  It 
shows  little  indication  of  the  softening  influ- 
ences of  the  plastic  arts,  painting,  music,  or 
the  drama;  and  suggests  none  of  the  recrea- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  elegant  leisure.  A 
rough  or  new  country,  rough  work,  and  a 
rough  life  have  made  their  rough  imprint  upon 
it  The  sharp  outlines,  the  immobile  features, 
and  the  cold,  unsympathetic  expression  are 
simply  the  outgrowth  of  a  life  barren  of  ro- 
mance, poetry,  idealism— a  life  made  up  of  hard, 
practical  realities. 
It  must  be  confessed,  further,  that  the  de- 


scription I  have  quoted  applies  more  or  less  to 
a  majority  of  the  faces  of  noted  Americans 
which  confront  us  on  canvas,  or  in  the  guise 
of  photographs,  or  of  engraved  portraits.  But 
who  are  the  personages  thus  represented? 
They  are,  in  the  main,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  risen — who  have  achieved  their  po- 
sition under  difficulties.  They  are  individuals 
who  are  largely  endowed  with  energy,  pluck, 
and  perseverance.  They  have  fought  and  con- 
quered, but  they  bear  about  them  the  marks 
of  the  conflict — faces  blackened  and  scarred. 
Aggressive,  unsentimental,  devoid  of  tender- 
ness many  of  them  truly  are.  Had  they  not 
been  aggressive,  they  would  never  have  made 
their  way  through  the  crowd  to  stand  in  the 
front  ranks  where  we  now  find  them ;  or  had 
they  been  sentimental  and  tender,  some  homes 
might  have  been  made  brighter  and  happier 
by  their  ministrations,  but  their  likenesses 
would  never  have  appeared  in  the  illustrated 
papers.  Representative  men  and  women,  in  a 
certain  sense,  these  are,  but  they  represent,  in 
most  cases,  only  the  material  and  practical 
phase  of  our  national  life.  They,  are  men 
who  have  led  armies,  built  roads  and  bridges, 
invented  machines,  edited  political  papers, 
made  stump  speeches,  managed  caucuses,  got 
themselves  elected  to  Congress,  or  made  gov- 
ernors, foreign  ministers,  collectors,  commis- 
sioners, and  so  on;  or  they  are  women  who 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  old  routine 
of  domestic  duties — to  the  sewing  on  of  but- 
tons and  the  care  of  babies.  Their  faces  . are 
intellectual  and  strong — sometimes,  perhaps, 
heroic;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  neither  lovely 
nor  loving.  They  are  American  faces,  but  we 
find  not  among  them  the  American  face. 

The  author  of  "  Foreign  Faces "  made  his 
physiognomical  observations  in  the  streets, 
restaurants,  and  concert  halls  of  Paris.  If  we 
follow  his  example  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans,  we 
shall  not  long  seek  in  vain  the  true  American 
face  of  our  day. 

A  walk  on  Broadway,  any  fine  afternoon, 
should  convince  one  that  we  have  faces  here 
quite  as  worthy  of  study  as  any  in  the  Quartier 
Zotfn.'Paris,  or  anywhere  else — foreign  faces 
and  native  faces — and  that  the  latter  are  not 
inferior  to  the  former,  thpugh  their  points  of 
excellence  are  different  Hard  work,  ma- 
chinery, politics,  and  trade  have  spoiled  many 
American  faces,  but  our  cities  are  full  of 
physiognomies  whose  lines  have  been  chiseled 
by  defter  hands— faces  which  bear  the  impress 
of  the  ideal.  Their  owners  may  work  and 
think — thank  God,  we  all  do  that — but  they 
b)&o  feel — dream,  if  you  will.  Our  author's  de- 
scription does  not  apply  to  them.  Their  faces 
are  not  "  devoid  of  sentiment,  of  tenderness ; " 
their  eyes  are  not  cold,  their  lips  are  not 
thin.  They  are  men  whose  hearts  are  not 
locked  up  in  their  iron  safes  at  the  counting- 
room— women  whom  neither  the  fripperies  of 
fashion  nor  the  vagaries  of  "progress"  have 
seduced  from  the  time-honored  shrines  where 
their  mothers  found  the  joys  of  home  and  the 
hope  of  Heaven. 


Thin,  sharp,  angular  faces ;  hard,  cold  eyes ; 
linear  lips — firm-set,  stern,  and  pitiless — we 
shall  encounter  here  and  there,  even  in  New 
York ;  but  they  are  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule. 

We  are  too  young  as  a  nation  to  have  fully 
developed  and  matured  a  national  type  of  face ; 
but  we  have  it  in  process  of  formation,  and 
the  true  physiognomist  can  see  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  noblest  that  the  world 
has  produced.  If  at  present  it  lack  fullness 
and  softness,  it  has  at  least  strength,  clearness, 
regularity,  and  an  expression  of  heroic  purpose, 
which  only  needs  a  more  generous  infusion  of 
the  poetic  element  to  become  sublime.  The 
softening  of  its  too  sharp  outlines,  the  air  of 
romance,  the  dreamy  repose  which  it  often, 
but  not  always,  lacks,  will  come  with  time 
and  a  higher  and  more  artistic  culture. 

But  we  need  not  look  forward  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  We  shall  not  seek  in 
vain,  if  we  seek  aright,  for  fine  faces — beau  tiful, 
noble,  faces — among  the  American  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day.  This  I  hope,  in  a 
future  article,  to  make  too  obvious  to  be  called 
in  question.  At  this  time  I  content  myself 
with  adding  to  the  brief  list  of  American  faces 
which  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has 
deemed  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  peers  of 
the  foreign  ones,  a  few  which  I  think  equally 
deserving  of  a  position  beside  those  of  Baude- 
laire, Courbet,  Listz,  George  Sand,  Nillson, 
Beranger,  Lamennais,  Delacroix,  and  Dor6. 

If  Washington's  face  was  noble  in  its  tran- 
quil greatness ;  if  Webster's  was  massive  and 
grand;  if  Lincoln's,  in  its  rude  homeliness, 
was  thoughtful  and  tender,  may  we  not  find  in 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  something  of 
Washington's  lofty  self-poised  calmness;  a 
breadth  and  depth  almost  Websterian ;  and  a 
kindliness  as  genuine  as  was  manifested  in  the 
murdered  President?  If  we  seek  a  dreamy 
mysticism  combined  with  a  clear,  deep,  active 
intellectuality,  we  have  only  to  look  into  the 
face  of  Hawthorne  (though  we  know  no  por- 
trait that  does  him  justice).  Poe's  face,  with 
all  its  genius,  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  look  at 
Photographs  of  Whittier  give  us  all  his 
strength,  steadfastness,  and  earnestness,  but 
they  sadly  fail  to  convey  the  romantic  sensi- 
bilities and  tender  sympathies  which  underlie 
them,  and  which  the  real  face,  as  I  well  re- 
member it  habitually  expresses.  We  find  in 
the  picture,  perhaps,  the  singer  of  such  ballads 
as  the  "  Voices  of  Freedom,"  but  the  author 
of"  Maud  Muller  "  and  "  Suow  Bound"  never. 
Longfellow's  portraits  are  like  him,  and  we 
need  not  fear  to  place  them  by  the  side  of  those 
of  the  European  poets.  Prescott,  Everett  and 
Irving  had  fine  faces,  well  marked  and  strong, 
but  neither  hard  nor  angular.  That  of  Pres- 
cott was  elegant  and  classical,  and  as  full  of 
kindness  and  devotion  as  of  genius.  Bryant 
looks  like  an  Eastern  patriarch,  or,  as  our 
author  has  it  "like  one  of  Fuseli's  bards 
civilized."  Parke  Godwin's  strong  face  is 
pronounced  worthy  to  have  been  a  model  for 
Rembrandt 
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Of  our  artists  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in 
connection  with  this  subject  at  another  time ; 
but  would  refer  those  who  still  think  that  we 
must  go  beyond  the  sea  to  find  noble  and 
beautiful  faces,  to  portraits  of  Elliot,  Church, 
Huntington,  Palmer,  Page,  Eastman  Johnson, 
Miss  Hosmer,  and  others  whose 
names  will  suggest  themselves  to  us. 

The  human  face  is  plastic,  and 
takes  its  shape  and  expression  from 
the  character  and  moods  of  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  It  is  a  history— a 
revelation  of  the  bidden  life,  re- 
producing in  lines  and  contours  the 
scenes  enacted  behind  its  mask  of 
flesh.  It  may  be  transfigured  by 
noble  sentiments,  lofty  aspirations, 
and  a  grand,  true  life ;  or  it  may  be 
disfigured  by  gross  habits,  degrad- 
ing vices,  and  base  passions.  Triv- 
ial thoughts  and  occupations  and 
an  aimless  life  make  inane,  expres- 
sionless faces ;  rude  work  and  vul- 
gar associations  produce  coarse, 
mean,  repulsive  faces ;  heroism,  in- 
tegrity, sensibility,  and  tenderness 
give  the  countenance  dignity,  mo- 
bility, and  beauty. 

To  have  the  finest  faces  in  the 
world,  we  have  but  to  become  the 
noblest  nation.  We  have  the  ma- 
terials here  for  such  a  nation.  Is 
there  goodness,  strength,  and  wis- 
dom enough  in  our  national  char- 
acter to  mold  these  materials  into 
that  symmetry  and  harmony  whose 
proper  outward  expression  shall  be 
grace  and  beauty? 


torted ;   and  the  characters  which  he 
draws  appear  so  vivid,  that  all  he  says  in 
fiction  seems  to  be  absolute  truth  or 
veritable  history. 
If  he  had  more  imagination  and  a  less 
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T.   8.  ARTHUR. 


Intelligence,  kindness,  taste,  affec- 
tion, and  devotion  are  among  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  head  and  face.  We 
infer  that  Mr.  Arthur  lias  inherited  a 
tolerably  good  constitution  ;  that  he 
has  derived  will-power  and  force  from 
the  father,  intuition,  sympathy,  affection, 
sensitiveness,  and  diffidence  from  the 
mother. 

His  perceptive  organs  being  large,  in 
conjunction  with  a  good  memory  of 
facts  and  considerable  critical  and  illus- 
trative ability,  qnalify  him  for  being  the 
descriptive  writer  that  he  is.  He  SOC8 
the  facts  of  daily  life  as  they  are ;  holds 
them  in  his  memory,  and  weaves  them 
into  his  writings,  working  out  "a  fabric 
which  seems  easy,  unaffected,  and  natural, 
which,  therefore,  is  very  effective. 

He  has  more  knowledge  of  character 
and  understands  people  better  than  the 
majority  of  thinkers  and  writers ;  hence 
his  views  of  human  nature  are  not  dis- 


(Jevelopment  of  the  faculties  which  deal 
in  the  positive  and  practical,  he  might, 
like  many  writers,  appear  to  caricature 
human  nature. 

The  faculty  of  Spirituality,  sometimes 
called  Wonder  or  Marvelousness,  not 
being  over  large,  he  seldom  makes  a 
statement  which  seems  an  exaggeration 
of  the  truth  or  a  perversion  of  fact. 

When  Burns'  celebrated  poem,  "  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  was  awaken- 
ing universal  attention  in  Scotland,  a 
serving-woman,  forty  years  of  age,  re- 
marked respecting  it.:  "  I  dinna  ken  why 
everybody  is  making  such  ado  about 
'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;'  there's 
nothing  wonderful  in  it,  for  I've  seen  the 
same  in  my  father's  hoos  all  my  life." 
Burns  is  said  to  have  regarded  this  state- 
ment as  the  best  criticism  and  the  highest 
compliment  his  poem  ever  received :  and 
so  the  fact  that  all  who  read  T.  S. 
Arthur's  stories  are  not  astonished 
because  they  are  such  palpable  tran- 
scripts of  real  life,  is  a  striking  testi- 
monial to  his  authorship,  although  it  is 


a  wonder  to  some  people  that  a  man 
should  take  the  trouble  to  rehearse  what, 
to  all  sharp  observers,  seems  to  be  so  true 
and  natural. 
While  many  writers  aim  at  exciting 
wonder  and  creating  sensation, 
the  anthor  before  us  seeks  to 
state  everything  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  way. 

He  has  artistic  taste,  and 
also  talent  for  the  exact.  In 
many  ways  he  is  very  method- 
ical and  systematic. 

His  Language  is  large,  and, 
having  an  active  temperament 
and  an  easy-  working  organiza- 
tion, he  is  able  to  write  with 
facility. 

His  moral  sentiments  are 
well  indicated ;  he  has  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  every- 
body, and  reverence  for  all 
that  is  sacred.  His  Cautious- 
ness being  large,  renders  him 
prudent  and  diffident,  almost 
timid.  He  has  strong  affec- 
tions, a  tender  regard  for  wo- 
man, and  especially  for  chil- 
dren. 

He  is  a  steady  friend,  and 
feels  a  desire  that  everybody 

  should  think  well  of  him,  or  at 

least  that  nobody  should  think  ill  of 
him ;  in  fact,  he  is  more  anxious  to  be 
appreciated  and  not  misunderstood  than 
he  is  to  be  praised  and  applauded. 

He  is  firm,  persevering,  and  thorough ; 
has  considerable  force  of  character;  but 
instinctively  avoids  controversy  and  all 
kinds  of  wrangling ;  he  seeks  for  peace, 
and  by  a  friendly,  sympathetical,  and 
social  spirit  endeavors  to  conciliate  men 
rather  than  to  achieve  victory  or  a  posi- 
tion of  triumph ;  and  he  acquires  position 
and  influence  more  by  winning  his  way 
through  the  kindly  affections  of  others 
than  through  an  overbearing  spirit  of 
conquest. 

This  is  a  fine  intellect,  unclouded  by 
dissipation  and  actuated  by  high  moral 
sentiments.  There  is  no  malice  here,  no 
sensuality,  no  perversion,  no  strong  pro- 
clivity to  vice,  but  a  brain  and  a  body 
well  attuned  to  their  appointed  duties. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Timothy  Shay  Arthur  was  born  near 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1809.  His 
earliest  recollection  is  of  Fort  Montgomery, 
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some  six  miles  below  West  Point,  on  the  river, 
where  his  parents  resided  for  a  few  years 
previous  to  1817.  Early  in  that  year  they 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  resided  until 
1841. 

His  early  educational  advantages  were  few. 
There  were  no  public  schools  in  Maryland  when 
be  was  a  boy,  and  as  his  father  had  a  large 
family  and  but  a  moderate  income,  he  could 
afford  to  send  his  children  to  school  only  for 
limited  periods.  He  knew  the  value,  however, 
of  a  good  education,  and  did  all  for  them  in 
his  power.  Especially  did  he  seek  to  inspire 
his  children  with  a  regard  for  religious  truth, 
and  both  by  precept  and  example  to  lead  them 
into  the  practice  of  such  things  as  were  honest 
and  of  good  report 

At  school,  Timothy  was  considered  a  very 
dull  boy.  His  memory  was  not  retentive,  and 
he  comprehended  ideas  and  formulas  expressed 
by  others  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  He 
needed  a  careful,  judicious,  and  patient  teacher, 
who  understood  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
and  who  was  able  to  come  down  to  it  with 
instruction  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  forms, 
thus  helping  him  to  think  and  to  sec  for  him- 
self. Instead  of  this,  he  was  scolded  and 
whipped  because  he  could  not  understand 
things  that  were  never  explained.  As,  for 
instance,  a  slate  and  pencil  were  placed  in  his 
hands  after  he  had  learned  to  read,  u|>on  which 
was  a  sum  in  Simple  Addition  for  which  he  was 
required  to  find  an  answer.  To  use  his  own 
words  in  relating  tins  incident :  "  Now,  in  the 
word  4  Addition,'  as  referring  to  figures,  I  saw 
no  meaning.  I  did  not  comprehend  the  fact, 
in  connection  with  it,  that  two  and  two  made 
four.  True,  I  had  learned  my  'Addition 
Table,'  but,  strangely  enough,  that  did  not 
furnish  me  with  any  clew  toward  working  out 
the  problem  of  figures  set  for  me  on  my  slate. 
I  was  then  in  my  ninth  year;  and  I  can  re- 
member, to  this  day,  with  perfect  distinctness, 
how  utterly  discouraged  I  became  as  day  by 
day  went  by  and  still  I  had  not  found  a  correct 
result  to  any  one  of  my  sums,  nor  gained  a 
bingle  ray  of  light  on  the  subject.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  remained  for  several  months  in 
Simple  Addition  before  I  knew  how  to  sum  up 
figures,  and  then  the  meaning  of  addition 
flashed  in  a  sudden  thought  upon  my  mind 
while  I  was  at  play.  I  had  no  trouble  after 
that  During  the  next  week  I  escaped  both 
scolding  aud  '  belaboring '  (a  favorite  phrase  of 
my  teacher's),  and  then  passed  on  to  Subtrac- 
tion. Five  minutes  devoted  to  an  explanation, 
in  some  simple  form,  of  what '  Addition '  meant, 
would  have  saved  m-3  the  loss  of  months,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pain,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  that  I  suffered  during  the  time." 

Under  such  discipline,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  made  but  little  progress  during  the  few 
years  that  he  went  to  school.  And  in  the  end, 
his  teacher  having  declared  that  it  was  only 
wasting  time  and  money  to  send  him  to  school, 
his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  trade. 

If  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend ideas  as  expressed  in  ordinary  written 


forms,  he  was  not  without  thoughts  of  his  own. 
He  had  an  active  mind,  and  soon  after  entering 
upon  his  apprenticeship  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge  was  awakened.  As  food  for  this 
was  supplied,  even  though  in  a  stinted  measure, 
the  desire  gained  strength,  and  he  began  a 
system  of  self-education  that  was  continued 
for  years  afterward.  Of  course  the  system 
was  a  very  imperfect  one,  as  he  had  no  one  to 
counsel  or  direct  his  studies.  Besides,  his 
diffident  and  unobtrusive  habits  led  him  to 
shrink  from  observation  and  to  grope  about  in 
the  dark  for  the  object  of  his  search.  He, 
however,  labored  on  amid  discouragements 
and  difficulties  until  he  had  attained  manhood, 
when  defective  sight  compelled  him  to  give  up 
the  trade  he  had  been  more  than  seven  years 
acquiring.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  a 
friend,  a  place  was  procured  for  him  in  a 
counting-room,  at  a  very  small  salary,  where 
but  light  service  was  required,  and  where  he 
found  but  few  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  business.  Here  he  remained  for 
over  three  years,  almost  as  much  shut  out  from 
contact  with  the  business  world  as  when  an 
apprentice,  and  with  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands  for  reading  and  writing,  which  he  im- 
proved. 

The  necessity  for  a  larger  income  caused  him 
to  leave  this  place  and  accept  of  one  in  which 
a  higher  abHity  was  required.  In  1833  he 
went  to  the  West  as  agent  for  a  banking  com- 
pany ;  but  the  institution  failed  and  he  returned 
to  Baltimore,  out  of  employment. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  devoting  his 
leisure  moments  to  writing,  not  that  he  looked 
forward  to  authorship  as  a  trade,  but  because 
he  felt  prompted  by  an  impulse  that  he  felt 
little  inclination  to  resist 

Fortunately,  he  was  then  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  assume  the  editorial  charge  of  a 
literary  paper.  And  here  began  in  earnest 
his  literary  labors,  that  have  since  continued 
with  only  brief  periods  of  intermission. 

In  1841  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continues  to  reside,  and  although  past 
middle  life,  is  still  industriously  pursuing  his 
loved  literary  employments. 

Mr.  Arthur's  writings  are  very  numerous, 
comprehending  many  books,  sketches,  maga- 
zine articles,  juvenile  stories,  poems,  etc  All 
these  have  a  moral  tone  and  a  practical  bear- 
ing on  cvery-day  life.  His  temperance  stories 
are  thrilling  with  life-like  incidents,  and  have 
doubtless  been  productive  of  much  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  moral  reform.  Among  these,  per- 
haps, "  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room"  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed.  We  may  mention 
also  as  worthy  of  notice  his  "  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Character,"  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Real 
Life,"  "  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Human  Life," 
"  The  Martyr  Wife,"  "  Steps  Toward  Heaven  " 
—a  really  charming  work,  "The  Angel  and 
the  Damon,"  "  The  Allen  House ;  or,  Twenty 
Years  Ago  and  Now,"  "What  Can  Woman 
Do?" 

Of  Mr.  Arthur's  position  as  an  author,  it  is 
perhaps  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  critically. 


A  writer  who  has  made  an  effort  to  analyze 
his  style  thus  remarks :  "  It  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  place  Arthur  as  a  novelist  His 
position  seems  to  be  somewhere  midway 
between  Miss  Mitford  and  Crabbe.  The  pic- 
tures of  Miss  Mitford  are  always  sunny,  her 
characters  being  invariably  drawn  so  cheerful 
and  good-humored  that  they  seem  as  if  the 
world  had  gone  well  with  them  from  their 
origin,  and  that  they  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  experience  either  pain  or  trouble  or 
absolute  poverty.  The  life-pictures  of  Crabbe, 
on  the  other  .hand,  are  always  dark,  stern,  and 
forbidding;  his  personages  rarely  appear  to 
possess  any  traits  of  good  feeling,  while  their 
bad  qualities  are  brought  prominently  forward 
on  the  canvas.  Between  these  two  extremes 
lies  the  region  which  Arthur  has  judiciously 
appropriated  for  survey  and  settlement  The 
people  with  whom  he  has  principally  colonized 
his  literary  field  are  of  that  middle  and  humbler 
class  which  form  the  great  majority  of  every 
civilized  nation.  They  have  the  passions  and 
the  prejudices,  the  frailties  and  the  virtues  of 
those  we  see  around  us.  They  are  neither 
•heroes  nor  demi-gods,  but  simply  men  and 
women  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  imperfectly 
educated,  occupy  a  humble  social  sphere,  and 
are  impressible  only  to  incident  and  arguments 
adapted  to  their  condition  in  life." 

This  critic  has  approximated  to  the  true 
estimate  of  Mr.  Arthur,  and  from  his  view  we 
may  deduce  the  reason  for  the  author's  great 
popularity.  He  writes  for  the  masses;  the 
masses  appreciate  him  because  he  appreciates 
them. 

Mr.  Arthur  is  the  editor  of  two  magazines, 
published  in  Philadelphia— Arthur's  Home 
Magazine  and  the  Children's  Hour.  With  the 
first  he  has  been  connected  many  years. 

He  has  labored  during  the  whole  of  his 
protracted  literary  career  to  disseminate  the 
seeds  of  truth,  duty,  and  love,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
growth  and  social  elevation  of  hia  fellow-men 
as  any  other  American  author  of  the  day. 

Growlers.— There  is  a  class  of  men  in  every 
community  who  go  about  with  vinegar  faces, 
growling  because  somebody  feels  above  them, 
or  because  they  are  not  appreciated  as  they 
should  be,  and  who  have  a  constant  quarrel 
with  their  destiny.  These  men  usually  have 
made  a  grave  mistake  in  their  estimate  of  their 
abilities,  or  are  unmitigated  donkeys.  In  either 
case  they  are  unfortunate.  Wherever  this  fault- 
finding with  one's  condition  or  position  occurs, 
there  is  always  a  want  of  self-respect  If  peo- 
ple despise  you,  do  not  tell  it  all  over  town. 
If  you  are  capable,  show  it  If  you  are  a  right 
down  clever  fellow,  wash  the  wormwood  off 
your  face,  and  show  your  good-will  by  your 
deeds.  Then,  if  people  feel  above  you,  go  right 
off  and  feel  above  them.  If  they  swell  when 
they  pass  you  in  the  street,  swell  yourself,  and 
if  this  does  not  "  fetch  them,"  conclude  very 
good-naturedly  that  they  are  unworthy  your 
acquaintance,  and  pity  them  for  missing  such  a 
capital  chance  to  get  into  good  society. 
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®nr  Relations, 

Domoatlc  liapplnaaa,  tbon  only  bJlaa 
Of  paradlaa  that  haa  aurvlred  lb*  fall  I 
Thoa  art  tin  narM  of  Ttrttu.    Id  tblne  IM 
8be  arallea,  appearing  «•  In  truth  xhe  la, 
Bexr'B-boni,  and  daatlucd  to  tbe  aklaa  acaln. 


OUR  DARLING. 

BT  C.  H.  LHJNiBD. 

Littlb  feet  that  potter 
On  the  t«J vet-tufted  floor ; 
Little  Hps  to  melting, 
8weetly  roeied  o'er ; 
Little  month  all  dimples, 
Smiling  as  the  angels  can,— 
Queen  of  el  res  not  half  so  lair  as 
Laughing,  little  Ann. 

Hair  so  soft  and  curiy. 
Kissed  by  summer's  setting  son ; 
Brow  so  white  and  pearly, 

Angels  fairer  none ; 
Byes  like  dew-kissed  violets 
Flashing  In  the  moonbeam's  haze,— 
Little  Ann  of  maiden  manners. 
Girl  of  laughing  ways. 

Cheeks  like  damask  roses. 
Sweetly  blooming  side  by  side ; 
Teeth  so  pearly  peeping, 

Pit  for  fairy's  bride ; 
Laughter  like  the  music 
Of  the  prattling  mountain  stream ; 
A  rainbow  in  the  household. 
Our  little  fairy  queen. 


A  PLEA  FOR  DUMB  ANIMALS. 

All  honor  to  the  Christian  men  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  "Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals"  —  thus 
acknowledging  God  as  the  common  Father  of 
all  flesh,  and  asserting  that  man's  supremacy 
over  the  lower  creation  made  it  all  the  more 
binding  upon  him  to  defend  the  weak  against 
the  oppression  of  the  strong.  Persons  engaged 
in  such  a  work  must  have  a  clearer  perception, 
a  better  understanding  of  the  all-embracing 
love  and  care  of  Him  who,  while  speaking  of 
His  tender  watchfulness  over  and  protection 
of  His  children,  includes  the  brute  creation,  by 
declaring  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  His  knowledge.  They  were 
not  made  for  our  use  and  pleasure  alone,  as  we 
are  too  apt  to  imagine,  and  they  are  not  so 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  The  covenant  with 
Noah  was  for  "  all  flesh"  that  was  upon  earth, 
including  the  "  fowl  and  the  cattle,  and  every 
beast  of  the  earth."  (Gen.  ix.  9-17.)  The 
angel  did  not  speak  contemptuously  of  Balaam's 
ass,  as  only  a  beast  of  burden,  created  for  a 
master's  use ;  there  is  something  far  more  than 
that  in  the  manner  of  his  reproof  to  Balaam : 
"And  the  ass  saw  me,  and  turned  from  me 
these  three  times:  unless  she  had  turned  from 
me,  surely  now  I  had  slain  thee,  and  saved  her 
alive." 

God  cares  for  them  all ;  all  living  things  that 
He  has  made.  He  loves  to  see  them  happy, 
and  creates  countless  multitudes,  merely,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  to  bestow  as  much  happiness— 
the  happiness  of  living— as  is  possible.  We  are 
too  forgetful  of  them,  as  being  possessed,  in 


what  we  call  a  lower  degree,  of  some  of  our 
own  instincts.  Like  us,  they  hunger  and 
thirst,  enjoy  pleasure  and  suffer  pain.  If  "  we 
are  to  them  as  gods,"  let  us  be  so  in  all  God- 
like attributes,  and  not  oppressors  only  because 
possessing  almost  absolute  power  over  them. 
They  love  each  other,  and  to  give  a  proof  of 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  written  this 
article,  hoping  that  it  may  inspire  some  con- 
sideration in  a  few  readers  for  their  dumb 
dependents. 

We  have  a  cat  The  opinions  about  her 
beauty  are  divided.  Some  call  her  a  perfect 
beauty,  because  of  her  bright  colors,  she  being 
a  tortoise-shell  cat.  Others  think  her  black 
nose  such  a  decided  blemish  as  to  spoil  every 
other  attraction.  I  am  of  that  opinion  myself, 
and  think  her  full  face  turned  to  me  exceed- 
ingly uncanny ;  but  then  I  am  not  overfond  of 
cats.  Pussy  is  a  great  favorite,  and  she  knows 
it,  but  does  not  presume  upon  it ;  she  regards 
it  as  no  more  than  her  due,  her  Self-Esteem 
being  more  than  "  full."  She  is  greatly  attached 
to  all  who  pet  her,  of  which  number  I  am  not 
one.  We  always  thought  her  very  intelligent, 
but  lately  she  has  quite  distinguished  herself, 
and  won  golden  opinions  from  her  admiring 
friends.  Her  mistress  is  quite  sure  that  she 
knows  every  word  spoken  to  her,  and  I  am 
half  inclined  to  believe  it  myself.  Sometimes 
I  have  said  that  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
did."  A  few  days  since,  a  little  girl,  while 
playing  with  her,  pretended  to  cry,  and  the  cat 
tried  to  comfort  her  by  rubbing  her  nose  against 
her  hands ;  but  failing  to  stop  her  noise,  sat  for 
a  minute  steadfastly  regarding  her,  then  sheath- 
ing her  claws,  raised  her  paw  and  gave  her  a 
box  on  the  ear  that  startled  her  into  silence. 
Early  in  March  last  puss  had  a  family  of 
kittens,  and  two  of  them  were  suffered  to  live. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her  with  her  little 
ones.  Her  nursery  was  in  tbe  fourth  story, 
but  she  did  not  like  to  be  there  alone,  and 
besides  it  confined  her  too  closely  to  her 
maternal  duties,  so  she  would  come  to  ray  room 
in  the  second  story,  and  try  to  win  me  up  stairs 
to  bring  down  her  babies.  If  I  were  obdurate, 
she  would  often  be  found  lugging  them  down 
herself,  and  when  she  saw  them  safely  bestowed 
under  my  care,  would  leave  them  for  a  long 
time,  while  she  recreated  herself,  evidently 
regarding  me  as  a  very  efficient  watch-dog. 

After  they  were  weaned,  one  was  given 
away,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  care  (perhaps 
she  thought  it  time  that  her  child  should  begin 
life  for  itself) ;  though  she  continued  to  have 
some  interest  in  the  one  left,  occasionally 
washing  his  face,  and  always  calling  him  to 
come  and  partake  of  her  food.  At  length  she 
became  more  than  indifferent  to  her  son  Jack, 
now  half  a  year  old,  and  drove  him  away 
always,  except  at  meal-times,  when  she  still 
suffered  him  to  eat  with  her.  I  used  to  say,  as 
many  wiser  than  myself  do  say,  that  she  no 
longer  cared  more  for  her  offspring  than  for 
any  other  cat,  which  shows  just  how  little  I 
know  about  it.  One  morning  puss  went  into 
the  bedrooms  to  inform  the  inmates  that  she 


was  very  happy,  and  expected  every  one  to 
congratulate  her,  and  in  the  most  expressive 
way,  by  looks  and  sounds,  and  looking  back  as 
she  led  the  way,  begged  them  to  go  with  her 
to  see  her  new  family  of  kittens.  And  hearing 
my  voice  upon  the  stairs,  she  ran  back  to  urge 
me  to  come  too ;  which  was  very  gracious  of 
her,  for  I  never  pet  her,  cats  coming  just  on 
the  outer  edge  of  my  circle  of  liking  for  all 
living  things  that  walk  or  creep  (serpents 
excepted).  So  we  went  with  her,  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  her  with  her  babies  looking  to 
us  for  sympathy.  But  what  struck  us  most 
was  her  conduct  toward  Jack,  after  having 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  her  son.  She 
went  for  him,  and  evidently  told  him  (judging 
from  the  sounds  she  made),  and  won  him'to  go 
along  with  her  to  where  her  little  ones  were, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  lie  down  with 
them.  Jack  looked  rather  indifferent  about  the 
matter,  and  rather  seemed  to  expect  one  of  the 
many  rebuffs  he  had  received  from  her  of  late. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  harden  one's  heart,  for 
we  had  no  notion  of  setting  up  a  cat  asylum  ; 
my  sympathy  with  the  animal  creation,  though 
great,  does  not  go  that  far,  so  her  mistress  took 
puss  into  her  bedroom  while  I  tied  the  litter 
in  a  cloth  so  that  their  death  need  not  be 
unnecessarily  protracted  by  their  struggles, 
and  I  acted  as  executioner  and,  dreadful  as  it 
may  appear,  drowned  them.  I  had  been  told 
that  she  would  not  miss  them  if  I  drowned 
them  before  she  had  suckled  them;  anotlrer 
proof  that  we  don't  know  everything  as  per- 
fectly as  we  think  we  do.  Bke'did  miss  them ; 
and  though  she  made  little  moan,  her  anxious 
look  all  the  next  three  days  made  me  feel  so 
very  uncomfortable  that  I  kept  away  from  her ; 
and  if  she  came  rubbing  up  against  me,  looking 
into  my  face  for  sympathy,  I  had  at  least  the 
delicacy  not  to  pat  her  with  my  murderous 
hand,  not  choosing  to  "  add  insult  to  injur}'." 

But  she  was  comforted  by  her  son  Jack,  a 
great  fellow,  seven  months  old.  She  took  him 
to  her  again,  and  treated  him  as  if  he  were 
newly  born;  all  her  maternal  instincts  were 
expended  upon  Jack ;  wc  would  all  be  startled 
by  Jack's  screams,  and  rushing  to  the  rescue, 
would  find  his  mother  trying  to  drag  him  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  her  old  nursery  in  the 
fourth  story.  She  watches  over  him,  washes, 
caresses,  and  nurses  him  now  as  she  did  when 
he  was  a  baby  kitten.  Poor  Jack  has  had 
rather  a  hard  lime  of  it,  and  evidently  wishes 
her  affection  were  less  demonstrative;  for  he 
hides  away  at  times,  and  she  has  to  search  for 
him.  It  is  the  oddest  sight  to  see  them 
together;  he  so  large,  yet  a  nursing  kitten,— she 
so  loving  and  tender  of  him.  He  goes  about 
the  house  walking  by  her  side,  and  she  stops 
occasionally  to  caress  him. 

Do  I  mean  by  this  tenderness  for  pussy's 
maternal  feelings  to  urge  upon  my  readers  not 
to  drown  kittens,  or  to  lessen  any  animal  life 
in  such  ways?  Why,  no!  not  exactly;  but  I 
would  that  we  should  "temper  judgment"  of 
our  own  comfort  and  advantage  "  with  mercy" 
for  them.   I  would  remind  them  that  the  Lord 
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is  the  maker  of  us  all ;  and  that  while 
thankfully  acknowledging  our  higher 
privileges,  we  should  use  our  infinitely 
greater  and  more  glorious  attributes 
to  protect  and  shield  these  humble 
creatures  of  the  great  All-Father  from 
cruelty,  oppression,  or  neglect  in  those 
animal  feelings,  wants,  and  instincts 
in  which  we  also  are  sharers.  B. 


CHINESE  COIFFURES. 

We  who  enjoy  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization  are  very  apt  to  boast  of  the 
great  superiority  of  our  social  habits, 
manners,  and  costumes  over  those  of 
heathen  nations.  In  some  things, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  are 
relatively  more  silly  than  those  we 
contemptuously  style  pagans  or  bar- 
barians. ■  

The  custom  has  long  prevailed  with  Ameri- 
can women  of  wearing  an  immense  ball  or  roll 
of  false  hair  pinned  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  This  custom,  when  viewed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  utility  and  common  sense,  is 
most  absurd.  It  possesses  no  single  feature  of 
adornment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  imparts  a 
character  of  deformity  to  the  wearer.  It  of 
course  is  unnecessary  to  'say  aught  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sort  of  material  of  which  the 
chignon  is  generally  constituted.  The  most 
pejsistent  "  follower  of  the  fashion"  would  not 
care  to  have  the  subject  investigated.  There 
is  one  deduction  from  this  wholesale  use  of 
false  hair  by  Christian  people,  which  is  as  ab- 
solute as  it  is  painful  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  admirer  of  feminine  beauty,  and  to  which 
we  feel  constrained  to  advert, — that  is,  the 
prevalent  scarcity  of  those  who  possess  abun- 
dant hair  of  nature's  own  providing.  The 
"  crowning  glory  "  of  woman — luxuriant  flow- 
ing tresses — is  fast  yielding  to  the  ingenious 
artificial  aids  which  the  hairdresser  is  so  ready 
to  furnish.  We  most  earnestly  deprecate  this 
sign  of  physical  decay,  and  would  point  to  it 
as  admonitory  to  those  who  would  be  healthy 
and  rejoice  in  their  hair. 

Our  fashions  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
their  origin  in  Europe,  and  to  be,  therefore,  the 
product  of  some  clever  continental  brain.  In 
most  cases  Germany  or  France  may  claim  the 
credit,  if  there  be  any,  of  inventing  the  new 
styles ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  mode 
is  adopted  which  has  prevailed  for  many  years, 
perhaps  from  antiquity,  in  some  heathen  tribe 
or  nation.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  chignon, 
we  find  that  the  ladies  of  China  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  arrange  their  hair  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  it.  They,  however, 
possess  the  very  suggestive  advantage  of 
"  putting  up "  a  mass  of  filamentary  append- 
ages naturally  depending  from  their  scalps— a 
mass  of  such  luxuriance  and  length  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  dispose  it  conveniently  and 
deftly  about  the  head.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  copied  from  photographs,  furnish  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  Chinese  coiffure  than  we 
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can  describe  it  The  lady  on  the  left  has 
squeezed  some  of  her  tresses  into  a  shaft-like 
form,  and  suffered  it  to  hang  down  behind. 
Probably  in  imitation  of  this,  many  of  our 
belles  disport  their  solitary  curl  over  the 
shoulder  or  straight  behind.  The  flowers  and 
ribbons  on  the  heads  are  not  more  than  we 
should  expect  to  find  gracing  the  crania  of  our 
lady  friends  at  an  evening  party. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  pretend  to  know, 
that  the  styles  represented  are  chiefly  practiced 
by  the  ladies  of  southern  China.  When  they 
have  arranged  their  hair  to  their  satisfaction, 
they  keep  it  in  shape  for  some  time  by  using  a 
resinous  gum.  When  they  wish  to  sleep  they 
use  a  high  wooden  pillow,  hollowed  out  so  as 
to  fit  the  neck,  and  cushioned ;  and  thus  they 
can  take  their  rest  without  disturbing  much 
the  hairy  appointment 


OHILLON  OUTDONE. 

A  singular  counterpart  of  the  famous 
"  prisoner  of  Chillon  "  is  related  by  M.  Andre- 
oli,  a  Russian  writer,  who  was  exiled  some 
years  ago  to  Siberia,  and  is  now  contributing 
to  the  Revue  Moderne,  under  the  title  of  "  Sou- 
venirs de  Siberie,"  his  recollections  not  only  of 
Siberian  but  also  of  Russian  life.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Revue  he  tells  a  story,  the  end 
of  which  belongs  to  the  present  reign,  the  be- 
ginning to  the  reign  of  Paul,  of  whose  tyranny 
it  is  strikingly  characteristic.  The  Emperor's 
favorite  was  at  that  time  a  young  French  ac- 
tress, of  whom  he  was  madly  jealous.  One 
evening,  at  a  ball,  he  noticed  that  a  young  man 
named  Labanoff  was  paying  her  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  He  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  ball  gave  orders  that  Laba- 
noff should  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
citadel.  He  only  intended  to  keep  him  there 
a  few  days,  "  to  make  him  more  serious,"  after 
which  he  proposed  to  reprimand  him  and  to  ap- 
point him  to  an  office  which  had  been  solicited 
for  him.  Labanoff,  however,  was  forgotten. 
"  At  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Alexander  II.,  then 
full  of  magnanimity,  liberated  all  the  prisoners 


in  the  citadel,  without  exception.  In 
a  vaulted  tomb,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  stand  upright,  and  which 
was  not  more  than  two  yards  long,  an 
old  man  was  found,  almost  bent  dou- 
ble, and  incapable  of  answering  when 
he  was  spoken  to.  This  was  Labanoff. 
The  Emperor  Paul  had- been  succeed- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Alexander  L,  after- 
ward by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  he 
had  been  in  the  dungeon  more  than 
fifty  years.  When  he  was  taken  out 
he  could  not  bear  the  light,  and,  by  a 
strange  phenomenon,  his  movements 
had  become  automatic  He  could 
hardly  hold  himself  up,  and  he  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  move  about 
within  (he  limits  of  his  narrow  cell 
that  he  could  not  take  more  than  two 
steps  forward  without  turning  round, 

  as  though  he  had  struck  against  a 

wall,  and  taking  two  steps  backward,  and  so 
on  alternately.  He  lived  for  only  a  week  after 
his  liberation." 

OMENS  —  SIGNS  —  WONDERS. 

[A  lady  sends  the  following  to  Honey '«  Jour- 
nal, as  among  the  popular  superstitions  and 
whims  of  the  day.] 

Yes,  sir,  you  will  find  very  few  people  who 
do  not  entertain  some  superstition  or  other, 
though,  perhaps,  very  few  will  admit  it  I 
hope  no  one  will  adopt  any  new  ones  from 
reading  these  remarks,  and  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  parents  the  importance  of  hiding 
their  superstitious  beliefs  (if  they  can't  over- 
come them)  from  the  children,  for  superstitions 
are  certainly  useless,  and  often  inconvenient,  if 
they  are  no  worse. 

I  was  maintaining  that  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  held  some  superstition,  when  a  gentleman 
insisted  upon  it  that  he  hadn't  a  single  one.  I 
laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  at  last  I  caught  him. 
He  didn't  like  to  count  the  carriages  at  a 
funeral!  "Why?"  "  Oh,  I  don't  know."  A 
superstition,  Mr.  Blank.  Many  wait  until  a 
whole  funeral  procession  has  gone  by,  rather 
than  go  between  the  carriages  to  cross  the 
road. 

A  lady  assured  me  she  hadn't  a  single  super- 
stition. One  day  her  little  girl  took  up  her 
mother's  hat,  which  was  black  crape,  and  was 
going  to  put  it  on  her  own  head.  "  Minnie," 
exclaimed  her  mother,  "don't  put  that  on." 
"  Why  ?"  said  the  child.  "  Because  I'd  rather 
you  would  not,"  Then  turning  to  me  she 
said,  aotto  voce,  "  Somehow  or  other  I  never  do 
like  to  have  the  children  put  on  any  of  my 
black  crape  tilings."  Superstition,  Mrs.  Blank. 
Then  if  a  dog  howls  at  night,  how  many  turn 
pale!  "Some  one  in  the  neighborhood  is 
going  to  die,  ture."  I  must  say  I  was  aston- 
ished one  evening,  when  a  dog  howled  outside 
our  windows,  to  see  a  really  good,  pious  old 
Methodist  lady  deliberately  take  off  her  slip- 
per and  turn  it  wrong  side  up  upon  the  rug. 
"Why,  Mrs.   Meekandmild,  what  it  that 
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for?"  "  Oh,  they  say  if  you  hear  a  dog  howl 
you  must  take  off  your  slipper  and  turn  it  up." 
"  Well,  will  your  slipper  be  enough  to  save  the 
lives  of  all  in  this  house,  or  must  each  one  of 
oa  follow  suit?"  "Isn't  it  ridiculous?"  she 
said ;  but  I  noticed  that  she  allowed  the  slipper 
to  remain  there  until  she  was  quite  sure  that 
the  dog  had  taken  himself  off  out  of  hearing. 
Even  the  old  Dutchman  believed  in  that  super- 
stition, for  he  told  a  friend,  "De  dog  howl 
tredfull  last  night,  and  ven  I  takes  up  mine 
paper  dis  morning,  vot  you  tinks?  somepody 
die  in  Philadelphia!" 

Then,  how  many  believe  that  if  the  scissors, 
knife,  or  any  sharp  thing  falls  to  the  floor  and 
stands  up  straight,  some  visitor  is  coming  I 
Why,  I've  seen  young  ladies  in  the  early  morn- 
ing put  down  their  sewing  and  take  the  crimps 
out  of  their  hair  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
usual,  just  because  the  scissors  fell  off  the  lap 
and  stuck  up  straight 

If  a  blue-bottle  comes  suddenly  into  the  room 
and  whizzes  around  pretty  industriously,  they 
say  "  A  stranger  is  coming."  (I  should  say  a 
stranger  had  come.) 

One  lady  told  me  she  wasn't  superstitious  at 
all,**  But,"  she  added, "  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
do  not  like  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  break  a  look- 
ing-glass." I  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  suppose  any 
of  us  would  occupy  ourselves  with  that  little 
performance  just  for  amusement"  "Oh,  but," 
she  went  on  to  say,  "  I  never  yet  broke  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  knew  of  any  one  else  breaking  one, 
that  the  person  breaking  it,  or  some  relative, 
didn't  die." 

Some  won't  sing  before  breakfast  for  fear 
they  should  cry  before  night  Others  won't 
give  a  knife  or  scissors  to  a  friend  without 
making  him  give  a  penny  or  some  amount  of 
money  for  it,  lest  it  should  "cut  love."  A 
gentleman  once  asked  me  if  I  had  three  cents 
about  me.  I  said,  "  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
them."  "  No  you  won't— you'll  give  them  to  me 
for  this  knife"— (a  silver-mounted  beauty,  and 
very  cheap  for  the  money)— so  I  purchased  the 
knife  from  him,  and  we  remained  very  good 
friends. 

I  was  walking  with  a  lady  the  other  day 
and  "stubbed"  my  toe  against  a  stone.  She 
turned  and  asked  me  with  which  foot- 1  had 
stumbled.  Wonderingly  I  asked  her  what 
possible  difference  it  made.  She  smiled,  but 
insisted  upon  knowing ;  so  I  told  her  it  was  the 
right  foot  "Then  you'll  be  welcome  where 
you  are  going." 

I  once  handed  "  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar" 
a  cup  of  tea.  He  seized  the  teaspoon,  skimmed 
off  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  tea,  say- 
ing, exultingly,  "  Oh !  look !"  and  hastily  pop- 
ped them  into  his  mouth.  "Well,"  said  I, 
"what  of  it  f  "Money!"  said  he.  Now  do 
you  suppose  that  that  man  thought  that  swal- 
lowing those  bubbles  would  bring  him  any 
good  luck  in  the  money  line?  Of  course  he 
didn't ;  and  if  he  should  see  this  in  print,  he 
would  be  shocked  to  think  I  could  imagine 
him  serious  in  the  matter ;  but  take  my  word 
for  it  he  would  never  allow  his  tea-bubbles  to 


escape  him  for  lack  of  diligence  on  his  part  to 
gather  them. 

I  have  been  on  the  look-out  lately  for  the 
superstitions  of  those  about  me,  and  could  give 
you  hundreds  of  others,  but  these  are  enough 
for  samples  of  those  "  remnants." 

A  koowlnlr*  of  the  itroctaro  an4  function*  of  Mm  humu  body 
should  guide  u»  In  all  oar  lavottlf  ttloni  of  Hit  nrtou  phenomena  of 
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DIETETIC  HABITS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

There  is  certainly  a  connection  between 
mental  manifestation  and  what  one  eats.  A 
man  may  have  inherited  a  superior  organiza- 
tion, an  aptitude  for  study,  for  research,  and 
much  facility  in  turning  his  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments to  practical  account;  but  unless  he 
adapts  the  food  he  eats  to  the  real  needs  of 
his  organization,  he  will  not  be  able  to  exer- 
cise his  talents  td  their  fullest  capacity;  he 
will  find  in  that  mute  but  most  potent  physi- 
cal auxiliary,  his  stomach,  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  progress  and  success. 

Many  men  have  conspicuous  places  on  the 
roll  of  fame  for  brilliant  achievements  who 
were  more  or  less  irregular  in  their  habits  of 
eating  and  drinking;  but  their  number  and 
their  achievements  as  compared  with  the 
number  and  achievements  of  those  who  laurel- 
crowned  stand  eminent  are  surprisingly  few 
and  mediocre. 

Gluttony  is  a  characteristic  of  the  degraded 
mind,  and  where  marked  in  a  community, 
unmistakably  indicates  decline  in  both  intel- 
lectual culture  and  moral  purity.  We  are  insen- 
sibly led  to  associate  the  gustatory  excesses  of 
Vitellius  and  Heliogabalus,  and  the  proverbial 
sensualism  of  the  Roman  capital  at  that  period 
with  the  decline  of  the  proud  "  mistress  of  the 
world."  Among  those  who  exhibit  the  purest 
alimentive  tastes  we  are  sure  to  find  the  high- 
est refinement,  the  most  shining  talent 

Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  those  historic 
characters  whom  the  world  acknowledges 
great  and  consider  them  and  their  greatness 
from  a  gastronomic  point  of  view. 

Zeno  the  Stoic  was  a  man  of  exceedingly 
frugal  and  abstemious  life  and  lived  100  years. 
Though  we  can  not  detail  the  kinds  of  food 
which  he  particularly  advocated,  his  manner 
of  life  was  so  strict  and  upright  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Athenian 
people,  who,  after  his  death,  awarded  him  a 
crown  of  gold  and  a  public  tomb  for  the  illus- 
trious example  of  wisdom  and  virtue  exhibited 
in  bis  lifetime. 

Caesar  Augustus,  in  whose  reign  Rome  at- 
tained her  greatest  magnificence,  and  whose 
administrative  ability  was  the  theme  of  the 
first  Latin  poets,  lived  sparingly.  He  was 
fond  of  brown  bread  and  fresh  milk.  Sueto- 
nius the  historian  informs  us  that  the  Emperor 
drank  three  glasses  of  milk  at  each  meal.  Un- 
like the  nobles  of  his  splendid  court,  his  tastes 


were  simple.  While  they  reveled  in  the  nec- 
tar of  Campania,  or  quaffed  full  beakers  of  the 
fiery  Falernian,  he  was  contented  with  the 
cooling,  nutritious  drought  of  milk  He  was 
eminent  for  his  thoughtful  deliberation  and 
imperturbable  steadiness;  never  inflamed  him- 
self, he  could  control  and  direct  for  his  pur- 
poses the  excitements  and  passions  of  others. 

Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks  and  of 
Rome,  was  very  moderate  in  the  exercise  of 
his  appetite.  Game  was  his  only  luxury.  Of 
his  frugality  Capefigue  relates  that  on  ordinary 
occasions  there  were  but  four  plates  or  dishes 
on  his  dinner  table,  besides  the  dish  of  game 
which  he  invariably  required. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  exceedingly 
abstemious  for  the  wearer  of  a  crown.  His 
habits  generally  were  marked  by  the  utmost 
simplicity.  Voltaire  records  that  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  sufficed  him  for  a  meal. 
While  in  the  prosecution  of  his  military 
schemes  he  fared  no  better  than  the  common 
soldiery. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  no  more 
distinguished  for  the  economy  and  judgment 
with  which  he  wielded  the  sovereign  authority, 
than  for  the  economy  and  sobriety  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  He  had  a  powerful  predilection  for 
a  dish  called  polenta,  which  was  a  species  of 
barley-cake;  and  the  luxury  which  he  allowed 
himself  to  enjoy  occasionally  was  a  cup  of 
coffee.  With  his  polenta  and  coffee  Frederick 
would  find  all  the1  gustatory  pleasure  he  de- 
sired. 

Goethe,  who  contributed  much  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  reign  of  the  last  named,  by  his 
eminent  authorship,  is  conspicuous  for  sobriety. 
Of  him  a  late  writer  says:  "  Goethe,— perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  complete  human 
being  that  has  yet  appeared."  He  even  abhor- 
red the  use  of  tobacco,  though  German  litera- 
ture and  pipe-smoking  seem  con-associates. 

Napoleon  L  had  but  one  preference,  or  ra- 
ther desire,  in  the  round  of  eating  and  drinking, 
— that  was  coffee,  of  which  he  would  sometimes 
drink  twenty  cups  a  day.  How  much  this  de- 
votion contributed  to  develop  the  intestinal 
disease  which  caused  bis  death,  it  can  not  be 
determined,  but  doubtless  the  coffee  bad  its 
effect  So  indifferent  was  this  renowned  man 
to  other  dietary  matters,  that  his  chamberlain, 
M.  Cussy,  a  gourmand  in  bis  way,  lamented  that 
the  "  sentiment  of  the  cuirine"  was  altogether 
lacking  in  the  Emperor. 

While  Napoleon's  simplicity  of  life  was 
doubtless  the  basis  of  his  executive  energy 
and  ready  apprehension,  the  coffee  stimulation 
had  its  influence  toward  his  proverbial  wake- 
fulness, and  hastened  his  early  physical  exhaus- 
tion. 

Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  three  of  the 
brightest  names  in  the  escutcheon  of  American 
fame,  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  the  good 
things  of  the  table.  They  "  ate  to  live,"  and 
held  in  honest  abhorrence  revelry  and  debauch. 
Their  well  -  balanced  temperaments,  active, 
efficient,  potential  minds,  exhibited  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  results  of  temperate  and 
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judicious  living  on  organizations  naturally  of 
superior  caliber. 

Tasso,  the  great  Italian  poet,  author  of 
"Jerusalem  Delivered,"  died  comparatively 
young  from  a  febrile  disorder.  His  diet,  so  far 
as  his  peculiar  inclinations  were  concerned, 
was  not  that  which  an  intelligent  physician  of 
to-day  would  approve ;  for  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  sugar,  sugared  dishes,  and  confectionery. 
His  biographers  report  him  to  have  been 
troubled  from  time  to  time  with  disorders  which 
were  evidently  induced  by  indigestion,  a  de- 
ranged liver,  and  other  like  organic  disturban- 
ces, which  usually  result  from  an  excessively 
rich  and  highly  seasoned  diet. 

Voltaire,  as  is  well  known,  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  coffee,  and  doubtless  owed  much  of  his 
inordinate  nervous  excitability  to  the  use  of 
that  stimulant 

Schiller,  the  most  popular  poet  of  Germany, 
was  but  forty-six  when  he  died.  He  was  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  eating  ham — a  decidedly 
unpoetical  dish,  and  as  ill  adapted  to  the  sed- 
entary life  of  an  author  as  it  is  unpoetical. 
An  internal  malady  brought  him  to  his'  early 
death ;  whether  or  not  the  pork  he  daily  swal- 
lowed in  the  semi-indigestible  shape  of  ham 
had  aught  to  do  with  that  malady,  we  have  not 
been  informed,  but  the  presumption  is  fairly 
deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  heavy,  sententious,  and 
often  caustic  philosopher,  possessed  an  inordi- 
nate dietetic  propensity  for  tea.  It  doubtless 
roused  to  action  much  latent  energy,  which 
might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributed  to  his  petulant  manner 
when  displeased. 

Of  the  reigning  monarchs,  Napoleon  HI.  is 
decidedly  the  most  conspicuous  for  boldness, 
energy,  and  accomplishment  He  is  well 
known  for  his  abstentions  habits  as  an  eater  and 
drinker ;  while  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  bon 
vivani  in  most  senses  of  the  term,  and  William 
of  Prussia  likes  to  sit  down  at  a  liberally  fur- 
nished table. 

In  our  every-day  life  we  meet  with  men  of 
fine  talents  and  acknowledged  literary  or 
scientific  abilities  whose  usefulness  is  much 
impaired  by  their  dietetic  excesses.  Many  of 
them  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  injury 
wrought  by  the  highly  seasoned  meats  and 
drinks,  of  which  they  are  so  fond,  to  body  and 
brain ;  and  when  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  head- 
ache, or  neuralgia  drive  them  groaning  to  the 
physician,  they  suddenly  realize  the  gastro- 
nomic improprieties  of  which  they  are  guilty, 
and  whose  penalties  they  now  undergo. 

Many  a  man  goes  from  the  breakfast-table  to 
his  office  or  counting-room,  and  soon  after 
seating  himself  at  the  desk  finds  it  difficult  to 
enter  intelligently  upon  the  business  of  the 
day  because  of  heaviness  in  the  head  and  a 
resultant  confusion  of  ideas.  He  does  not  im- 
agine that  the  incipient  congestion  of  the  brain 
under  which  he  labors  is  due  to  the  two  or 
three  cups  of  coffee,  strong  and  hot,  which  he 
poured  down  his  throat  with  such  infinite 
relish. 


Simplicity  in  diet  is  rewarded  by  a  clear 
head,  a  good  digestion,  and  freedom  from  in- 
flammatory disease.  If  one  desires  to  "  have  his 
wits  about  him,"  to  think  and  act  understand- 
ingly,  let  him  select  his  food  with  discretion 
and  eat  it  in  cheerfulness. 


THE   BENEFIT   OF  MIRTH. 

Tib  mirth  that  fills  the  reins  with  blood. 

More  than  wine  or  Bleep  or  food. 

Let  each  keep  hie  heart  at  ease, 

No  man  died  of  that  disease. 

He  that  would  his  body  keep 

From  disease,  he  most  not  weep ; 

Bnt  whoever  laughs  and  sings, 

Never  he  his  body  brings 

Into  fevers,  gouts,  or  rheums. 

Or  llngerly  his  lungs  consumes, 

Bat,  contented,  lives  for  aye — 

The  more  he  langhs,  the  more  he  may. 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  notice  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  intelligent  physicians 
to  look  into  Phrenology.  Many  of  them  have 
too  long  ignored  its  claims.  Here  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Medical  Investigator, 
which  treats  the  subject  kindly  and  candidly, 
under  the  title  of 

"  Psychological  Medicine. — It  is  evident 
that  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system 
have  greatly  increased  in  frequency  during  the 
past  few  years.  These  diseases  and  their 
treatment  are  receiving  much  attention  from 
our  profession,  and,  as  a  result,  we  find  that 
our  knowledge  of  cerebral  operations  is  very 
limited  indeed. 

" 1  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.'  In 
addition  to  its  being  a  dual  organ,  it  is  pre- 
sumed—and generally  believed— that  different 
portions  of  the  cerebrum  are  the  seat  of  differ- 
ent mental  and  nervous  operations.  However, 
sinco  the  days  when  Dr.  Gall  mapped  out  the 
supposed  position  of  the  different  mental  facul- 
ties, little  has  been  done  to  perfect  our  knowl- 
edge of  cerebral  physiology.  All  of  our  physi- 
ologists, and  even  our  pathologists,  seem  to 
shun  this  region  as  if  * 'twere  forbidden 
ground.'  They  have  hewed  their  way  carefully 
through  every  other  organ — simple  or  complex 
— in  the  body;  obtained  their  normal  size, 
shape,  weight,  color,  and  microscopic  appear- 
ance ;  the  functions  of  every  part  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  causes,  extent,  and  kind  of 
aberrations  have  been  carefully  recorded. 
With  normal  and  abnormal  functions  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  they  have  a  measure  of 
knowledge ;  but  with  those  of  the  great  ganglia 
— cerebrum — they  admit  that  they  possess  but 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  indeed.   And  why  ? 

44  A  fall  produces  a  depression  of  the  skull, 
and  consciousness  is  suspended.  A  part  of  the 
brain  mass  is  torn  away  or  softened,  and  the 
subject  becomes  imbecile.  A  clot  forms  at  one 
locality,  and  speech  is  difficult  or  impossible ; 
at  another,  and  the  subject  is  a  Vandal.  One 
man  is  benevolent  to  a  fault;  another  is  selfish 


and  misanthropic.  Under  the  influence  of  one 
drug— as  Puhat— the  prover  is  'mild  and 
yielding;'  under  that  of  another— as  Hyo*.— 
raving  as  a  maniac.  One  drug — as  Can.  indica 
— assists  the  intellectual  powers ;  while  another 
—as  Bry.,  Phos.,  or  Opium— interferes  with 
their  action.  Others— as  Bell.,  Strom.,  dm.— 
threaten  to  dethrone  reason.  With  all  of  these 
facta,  and  hundreds  of  others,  on  record,  we 
have  no-  regional  physiology  or  pathology  of 
the  brain.  Is  it  because  we  must  enter  into 
the  domain  of  mental  philosophy?  With 
other  organs  pain  is  the  4  guiding  star;'  but 
here,  mental  peculiarities,  aberrations,  etc, 
must  be  the  *  key  to  the  situation.' 

44  Aphasia  has  thrown  new  light  and  interest 
upon  this  whole  subject  French  physicists 
maintain  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  to 
secrete  thought  If  we  are  to  believe  crani- 
ologists — and  they  seem  to  be  4  unraveling  at 
the  right  end' — certain  localities  or  convolu- 
tions secrete  peculiar  thoughts,  which  may  be 
deficient,  normal,  excessive,  or  perverted.  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  spent  forty  years  in  col- 
lecting facts,  to  ascertain  the  precise  location 
of  the  different  mental  or  cerebral  operations. 
It  would  seem  that  this  was  time  enough  to 
verify  some  of  their  observations  and  establish 
a  4  basis.'  One  physiologist  (Dr.  Dal  ton),  while 
he  admits  that  their  phrenological  theory4 is 
partially  founded  upon  acknowledged  physio- 
logical facts,'  maintains  that 4  there  are  yet  es- 
sential deficiencies  in  its  scientific  basis.'  [In 
this  he  simply  states  what  he  does  not  know. 
Is  one  man's  knowledge  to  be  offset  by  another 
man's  want  of  knowledge  ?]  Can  not  further 
observation  supply  these  deficiencies  ?  But  he 
persists, 4  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  practical  application.'  [So 
there  were  immense  4  difficulties '  in  building  a 
railway  across  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  in  estab- 
lishing Christian  principles  among  the  heathen. 
But  it  has  been  done.  In  the  language  of  the 
Sam  Patch  who  leaped  the  falls  of  the  Genesee 
River,  44  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others ! "  ]  Are  the  difficulties  of  using  palpa- 
ble facts  so  very  great?  The  people  use  these 
palpable  facts  with  benefit ;  and  many  of  our 
practitioners  take  them  into  account  while 
studying  and  treating  many  a  case  of  disease. 
A  sanguine  writer  in  the  N.  A.  Journal  of 
Homwpathy  believes  that,  within  the  next  forty 
years,  the  medical  profession  will  make  some 
grand  improvements  and  discoveries  relating 
to  this  subject  [  We  have  seen  daylight  in 
this  direction  already.  It  will  not  be  forty 
years  before  great  44  improvements "  will  ap- 
pear] 

44,We  are  more  interested  in  psychology  and 
psychological  medicine  than  other  medical 
men,  ana  are  better  equipped  to  investigate 
this  subject  in  all  of  its  hearings.  Mental 
symptoms  are  credited  to  almost  every  one  of 
our  remedies.  These  we  blindly  match  with 
those  of  our  patients — as  we  would  dominoes 
— every  day  of  our  lives ;  but  where  was  the 
precise  4  field  of  action  ? '  Let  us  investigate  the 
whole  subject  (mind,  its  diseases  and  their 
treatment),  and  strip  it  of  much  of  the  ob- 
scurity and  vagueness  in  which  it  is  now  in- 
volved." [Aye,  let  us  do  it.  These  pages  are 
open  to  record  the  truth.] 
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Tnil  Chri.il.nlty  will  R«ln  by  .very  'Up  which  It  raid*  In  Hm 
knowUdm  of  mail.— Q'ktxMm. 


RACIAL  TYPES  AND  PECULIARITIES. 

S-BOX  THE  OXRXAH  Of  KAHL  AJTDK*B.* 

No  man  stands  alone  in  the  world,  and  no 
one  is  independent  of  external  influences.  The 
media  which  surround  man  work  more  or 
less,  strongly  upon  him  He  who  would  com- 
prehend and  estimate  a  character  must  also 
understand  the  age  and  surrounding  objects 
in  which  that  character  lived. 

These  are  well-known,  oft-repeated  truths. 
We  know  that  the  mode  of  education  is  of 
great  significance  upon  an  individual,  and 
that  social  surroundings  are  not  of  minor  im- 
portance. All  biographers,  who  portray  the 
life  of  prominent  men  or  women,  have  regard 
to  this  fact.  But,  to  arrive  at  the  full  under- 
standing of  a  character,  still  another  import- 
ant matter  must  be  taken  into  account,  namely, 
ethnology.  Through  this  alone,  many  elemen- 
tary powers,  talents,  and  peculiarities  become 
clear ;  it  gives  us  much  light  upon  the  expres- 
sion, and  the  reciprocal  play  of  the  emotions, 
inclinations,  and  aversions  of  an  individual. 
He  who  knows  how  to  estimate  these  latent 
forces  is  capable  of  constructing  a  man  from 
within  outwardly,  of  understanding  his  real 
nature. 

Races  and  nations  have  very  different  foun- 
dations. Every  man  belongs  to  an  especial 
people ;  he  has  ethnical  roots,  foundations,  and 
relationships ;  he  has  ancestors  from  whom  he 
unfailingly  inherits  many  talents,  peculiarities, 
inclinations,  and  qualities  of  mind  which  to  an 
attentive  observer  are  very  soon  apprehended. 
Such  influences,  of  which  the  individual  him- 
self can  often  give  no  account,  still  can  not  be 
withdrawn. 

Each  particular  group  or  race  of  mankind 
possesses,  besides  what  is  common  to  all,  spe- 
cial, peculiar  elementary  faculties  and  qualities 
of  mind,  which  are  immanent  These  are 
transmitted  within  the  great  tribes  and  nations. 
It  is  as  with  the  species  of  animals.  All  dogs 
are  dogs — but  how  different  arc  the  individual 
species,  and  who  would  expect  a  Pomeranian 
dog  to  possess  the  same  qualities  as  a  poodle  ? 
or  a  greyhound  to  do  the  same  things  as  a  ter- 
rier ?  The  creative  power  of  nature  has  pro- 
duced an  infinite  number  of  gradations ;  and 
man  makes  no  exception. 

This  diversity  in  the  talents  and  endowments 
of  the  great  races  is  present  as  far  as  history 
reaches  ;  it  comes  toward  us,  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  an  nnerringly  transmitted  or- 
ganic inheritance.  This  idea  is  palpably  seen 
by  contrast    Place  only  an  Esquimaux  by  the 

*  Karl  Andr6e,  a  distinguished  Oerman  ethnological 
and  geographical  writer.  He  published,  in  1831,  a  work 
on  America  In  its  Geographical  and  Historical  Outlines. 
He  has  also  renderea  into  German,  Back's  Travels  in 
North  America,  and  Paulding's  Westward  Ho,  besides 
many  other  original  works.  At  present  ho  is  the  editor 
of  the  Gtobtu,  an  ethnological  magazine  published  in 
Brunswick. 


side  of  a  native  Australian,  a  Negro  by  a 
Mongolian,  a  European  by  a  Malay, — compare 
their  intellectual  endowments  and  expressions, 
and  immediately  the  innate  and  indigenous 
antitheses  and  differences  become  prominent 
He  who  only  uses  one  and  the  same  standard 
for  judging  all  men,  in  which  the  same  claims 
come  into  account  will  estimate  incorrectly 
from  the  very  commencement  He  forgets  one 
important  principle,  namely,  the  individuaUea- 
turn. 

Within  the  influence  of  our  civilization — 
which,  externally,  smooths  down  so  many 
sharp  corners,  and  polishes  those  things  which 
lie  upon  the  surface — we  lay,  in  the  proper 
estimation  of  men,  great  weight  upon  the  edu- 
cation and  social  relations  of  the  individual 
To  be  sure,  the  general  moral  interweavings 
should  not  be  undervalued ;  but  these  do  not 
go  deep  enough  to  the  estimation  and  judg- 
ment of  peculiarities.  We  must  also  take  fully 
into  account  the  ethnical  and  racial  considera- 
tions. This  first  gives  us  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  character  from  all  sides. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  this  impor- 
tant question  more  than  once,  especially  in  our 
Ethnological  contributions,  and  we  have  ac- 
companied our  views  with  an  abundance  of  fac- 
titious proof.  We  are  glad  mat  also  in  Eng- 
land,— that  citadel  of  ancient  prejudices  and  of 
narrow  dogmas, — this  question  is  now  actively 
and  unconstrained ly  discussed.  The  London 
Anthropological  Society  vigorously  takes  the 
lead,  and  courageously  shakes  off  the  fetters. 
We  find  in  a  recent  number  of  one  of  their 
publications  the  well-defined  influence  which 
the  elements  of  race  exercise  upon  the  individ- 
ual, discussed  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Raphael  is  through  and  through  a  man  of 
Italian  type;  Michael  Angelo  offers,  when 
placed  beside  him,  a  sharp  contrast,  and  his 
genius  is  of  an  altogether  different  kind.  In  him 
predominates  the  strong  Gothic  blood.  Let  us 
take  Voltaire.  How  superficial  would  a  judg- 
ment on  this  man  be  which  did  not  lay  the 
greatest  weight  upon  the  consideration  that  he 
is,  according  to  descent  and  character,  a 
Celt — moreover,  a  Celt  of  the  Gaelic  race,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  is  exceedingly  different  from 
the  Spanish  or  British  group  of  this  excitable 
stem.  Thus  we  comprehend  his  aim  to  under- 
mine a  faith  by  derision  and  a  throne  by  wit 
Through  it  he  became  the  forerunner  of  a 
mighty  revolution  ;  he  was  a  Gaelic  prophet, 
who  spoke  to  his  people  in  polished  and  bril- 
liant language, — a  people  which  he  designated 
as  half-tiger,  half-ape,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
still  listened  to  and  deified  him.  He  worked 
upon  them  by  means  which  could  not  have 
been  so  compressed,  or  have  taken  so  deep  a 
root  in  any  other  nation. 
-  There  are  no  sharper  contrasts  than  between 
Voltaire  and  Martin  Luther.  The  latter  was  a 
thoroughly  German  man,  but  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable  that  in  him  was  some  Van- 
dalic  blood,  from  which  he  probably  inherited 
his  bony  strength,  and  that  kind  of  inflexibil- 
ity, and  that  sturdy  nature,  which  stood  out  so 


ruggedly  in  him.  He  was,  besides,  an  upright 
man,  always  earnest  in  his  undertakings,  yet 
in  his  attacks  and  assaults  upon  the  old 
church  he  always  kept  in  mind  the  creation  of 
a  new  one.  He  engaged  in  his  work  only  after 
severe  inner  conflicts  and  many  afflictions  of 
conscience.  He  was  not  seldom  fierce  and  ec- 
centric ;  b tardiness  often  became  in  him  awk- 
wardness ;  while  Voltaire  continually  played 
with  his  wit,  and  employed  vivacity. 

The  Macedonian  Alexander  was  Grecian 
throughout,  as  though  ho  were  a  chip  from  a 
Trojan  age  of  a  later  period.  A  cautious, 
politic  Roman  general  certainly  would  not 
have  gone  to  work  as  he  did.  Julius  Caesar  is 
in  every  fiber  a  Latin  man ;  a  careful,  calcula- 
ting strategist  in  all  his  campaigns,  he  weighed 
all  his  steps  with  statesmanlike  ability.  Mo- 
hammed was  through  and  through  Arabic. 
He  set  with  his  zeal  a  world  in  flames.  What 
a  strange  creation  is  the  Koran  I  It  could 
only,  like  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  ori- 
ginate with  a  Semitic  people.  A  Plato,  with 
his  delicate,  measured  sense  of  beauty,  and  his 
regular  philosophical  train  of  thought,  would 
have  been  absolutely  incapable  of  the  wild 
fantastic  imagination  of  the  Koran ;  still  less 
would  Socrates,  with  his  dry,  practical  wisdom. 
The  Greek  lacks  the  inspiration  of  a  Semitic 
soul ;  but  through  the  latter  a  faith  has  become 
founded,  whose  war-priests,  with  book 
and  sword,  extend  from  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  unto  the  Pillar  of  Hercules,  and  from 
the  Steppes  of  Kirghiz  to  the  Niger.  To-day, 
Islam  numbers  a  hundred  million  followers. 

In  Mohammed  culminated  the  Arabic-Semi- 
tic genius.  Cromwell  was  altogether  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Bonaparte  was  a  Greco-Italian,  and 
not  in  the  least  a  Frenchman.  No  other  na- 
tion, except  one  of  preponderating  German 
qualities,  would  have  comprehended  the  pre- 
cedents of  a  character  like  George  Washington. 
Talleyrand  can  only  be  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  France,  as  Machiavelli  only  with 
Italy  ;  Milton,  with  his  poetic  flights  and  often 
tedious  breath,  only  with  England,  and  Goethe, 
Leasing,  and  Schiller,  like  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt,  with  his  varied  acquirements  and 
cosmopolitan  character,  only  with  Germany. 
We  could  mention  hundreds  of  names  which 
become  immediately  clear  when  together  with 
their  intellectual  power  we  take  into  account 
their  racial  inheritance.  This  holds  good  by 
no  means  with  prominent  spirits  alone,  but 
through  all  the  history  of  society.  What  a 
difference  there  is,  for  example,  between  a  Sla- 
vic and  a  German  peasant,  and  between  the 
latter  and  a  Bengalese  ryot !  Give  them  all  the 
same  instruction,  furnish  them  with  the  same 
education,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
character  will  be  of  altogether  different  kinds. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  England  an 
essay  upon  the  ethno-phrenological  develop- 
ment of  William  Shakspeare.  The  "  Bard" 
was  born  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  which  lay  just  on  the  borders  of 
Wales.  The  "  Swan"  of  Avon  (so  says  J.  W. 
Jackson,  in  the  AnthropologiealJlonev))  undouht- 
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edly  descended  from  the  mixed,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  fully  amalgamated  Cel  to -Teuto- 
nic race,  which  is  usually  designated  by  the 
term  Anglo-Saxon,  but  which,  as  it  took  shape 
in  England,  received  elements  from  nearly  all 
the  other  European  nations. 

Where  this  Anglo-Saxon  character,  as  shown 
by  a  Celtic  basis  with  well-developed  nerves, 
acute  intellectual  faculties,  and  great  suscep- 
tibility, has  become  properly  matured,  these 
qualities  are  amalgamated  with  the  bona!  and 
muscular  powers  which  are  prominent  in  the 
more  massive  Teuton,  and  a  perfect  permeation 
is  the  result 

We  find  in  Shakspeare  a  fine,  delicate  sense 
of  perception,  acute  and  accurate  observation, 
and  rapid  apprehension.  Besides  these  more 
Celtic  properties,  which  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  their  development  in  him,  his  German 
characteristics  stand  out  prominently,— noble, 
powerful,  earnest  strength,  moral  greatness,  an 
all-embracing  expansion  of  mind,  and  ability 
to  penetrate  everything.  All  these  faculties  in 
him  are  made  into  a  harmonious  whole ;  he 
has  the  blazing  fire-brand  of  the  emotion  of  the 
Celt,  together  with  the  enduring,  refreshing, 
warm  German  affection.  His  wit  is  Celtic,  his 
often  terrible  and  grim  humor  Germanic.  In 
his  dramatic  characters  we  see  the  refined  cour- 
tesy of  the  Celt,  there  the  unvarnished,  open- 
heartedness  and  sincerity  of  the  German.  His 
potent  genius  enables  him  to  conquer  both 
these  extremities,  and  all  the  spiritual  grada- 
tions that  lie  between. 

Jackson  takes  into  account  Physiognomy  and 
Phrenology  in  his  elucidation  of  the  Bard. 
With  this  statement  of  his  we  can  coincide: 
"  Shakspeare's  spirit  was  rather  universal  than 
belonging  to  any  si  ngle  nation.  Creative  power 
and  memory,  imagination  and  intellect,  are  in 
him  of  like  measure,  and  developed  in  most 
beautiful  relationship.  Whatever  he  observed 
truly  and  accurately,  he  truly  reproduced ;  he 
transferred  nature  into  his  poetry,  and  there- 
fore he  will  remain  a  pattern  for  all  time.  All 
his  creations  are  true  to  life.  He  was  a  great 
master  of  construction,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poetic  architects,  as  were  Homer,  Eschylus, 
Dante,  and  Goethe.  No  temple  with  Doric 
pillars  can  be  compared,  in  simplicity  and  sub- 
limity, with  Prometheus  Bound ;  no  St  Peter's 
dome  with  the  Divina  Commedia,  no  castle  of 
the  Middle  Ages  with  Hamlet  or  Richard  the 
Third." 


THE  ROSE,  THE  THISTLE,  AND  THE 
SHAMROCK. 

Chambers'  Journal  gives  the  origin  of  these 
national  emblems,  as  follows : 

THE  ROSE  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
about  the  year  1460,  a  few  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen were  discussing  who  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  After  a  time  they 
adjourned  to  the  Temple  Gardens,  thinking 
they  would  be  more  free  from  interruption. 


Scarcely,  however,  had  they  arrived  when  they 
perceived  Richard  Plantagenet  approaching. 
Unwilling  to  continue  the  conversation  in  his 
presence,  a  great  silence  ensued.  He,  how- 
ever, asked  them  what  they  had  been  so 
anxiously  talking  about  when  he  joined  them, 
and  whether  they  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
party,  or  that  of  the  usurper^  Henry  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  had  filled  the  throne.  A  false  and  ab- 
surd politeness  preventing  their  making  any 
reply,  he  added,  "  Since  you  are  so  reluctant  to 
tell  your  opinion  by  words,  tell  me  by  signs, 
and  let  him  that  is  an  adherent  of  the  House 
of  York  pull  a  white  rose  as  I  do."  Then  said 
the  Earl  of  Somerset, "  Let  him  who  hates 
flattery,  and  dares  to  maintain  our  rightful 
king,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  pull 
a  red  rose  with  me."  When  Henry  VU.  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  of  York,  the  rival  houses  were 
blended,  and  the  rose  became  the  emblem  of 
England. 

THISTLE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  I.,  in  the  year  1010, 
Scotland  was  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  made 
a  descent  on  Aberdeenshire,  intending  to  take 
by  storm  Staines  Castle,  a  fortress  of  import- 
ance. The  still  hour  of  midnight  was  selected 
as  the  time  for  commencing  the  attack.  When 
all  was  ready,  and  there  was  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  asleep,  they 
commenced  their  march.  They  advanced 
cautiously,  taking  off  their  shoes  to  prevent 
their  footsteps  being  heard.  They  approached 
the  lofty  tower,  their  hearts  beating  in  joyous 
anticipation  of  victory.  Not  a  sound  is  heard 
from  within.  They  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
exclamations  of  delight,  for  they  have  but  to 
swim  across  the  moat  and  place  scaling  lad- 
ders, and  the  castle  is  theirs !  But  in  another 
moment  a  cry  from  themselves  rouses  the  in- 
mates to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  the  guards 
fly  to  their  posts,  aqd  pursue  the  now  trembling 
Danes,  who  fly  before  them.  Whence  arose 
this  sudden  change  of  affairs  ?  From  a  very 
simple  cause.  It  appears  that  the  moat,  instead 
of  being  filled  with  water,  was  in  reality  dried 
up  and  overgrown  with  thistles,  which  pierced 
the  unprotected  feet  of  the  asstiilants,  who, 
tortured  with  pain,  forgot  their  cautious  silence 
and  uttered  the  cry  which  had  alarmed,  the 
sleeping  inmates  of  the  castle. 

SHAMROCK  OF  IRELAND. 

One  day  St  Patrick  was  preaching  at  Tara. 
He  was  anxious  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  people  failed  to  understand 
and  refused  to  believe  that  there  could  be  three 
persons  and  yet  but  one  God.  The  holy  man 
paused  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  see- 
ing a  shamrock  peeping  from  the  green  turf  ex- 
claimed, "  Do  you  not  see  in  this  simple  little 
wild  flower  how  three  leaves  are  united  into 
one  stalk  ?"  His  audience  understood  without 
difficulty  this  simple  yet  striking  illustration, 
to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  St.  Patrick. 
From  that  day  the  shamrock  became  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Ireland. 


"PADDLE  TOUR  OWN  CANOE." 

Up  this  world,  and  down  tbia  world. 
And  over  this  world,  and  through, 

Though  drifted  about, 

And  tossed  without, 
Why,  "  paddle  your  own  canoe." 

What  though  the  sky  ia  heavy  with  clouds, 
Or  shining  a  field  of  brae. 

If  the  bleak  wind  blows. 

Or  the  snnshine  glows, 
8 till,  "  paddle  your  own  canoe.** 

What  if  breakers  rise  up  ahead. 
With  dark  waves  rushing  through. 

More  steadily  try. 

With  steadfast  eye. 
To  "  paddle  your  own  canoe." 

If  a  hurricane  rise  in  the  midnight  ski* 
And  the  stars  are  lost  to  view, 

Guide  safely  along, 

With  smile  and  song. 
And  "  paddle  your  own  canoe.'* 

Up  this  world,  and  down  this  world, 
Over  this  world  and  through, 
•       Though  weary  and  worn. 
Bereft,  forlorn, 
Still  "  paddle  your  own  canoe." 

Never  give  up  when  trials  come,— 
Never  grow  sad  and  brae ; 

Never  sit  down 

With  a  tear  or  frown,'* 
But "  paddle  your  own  canoe." 

There  are  daisies  springing  along  the  shores, 
Blooming  and  sweet  for  you ; 

There  are  roee-hued  dyes 

In  the  autumn  skies,— 
Then  "  paddle  your  own  canoe. 


The  Stomach  and  the  Mind.— Much  of 
our  conduct  depends,  no  doubt  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  food  we  eat  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
nature  of  our  meals  governs  the  nature  of  our 
impulses  more  than  we  are  inclined  to  admit 
because  none  of  us  relish  well  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  idea  of  free  agency.  Bonaparte, 
used  to  attribute  the  loss  of  one  of  his  battles 
to  a  poor  dinner,  which  at  the  time  disturbed 
his  digestion.  How  many  of  our  misjudg- 
ments,  how  many  of  our  deliberate  errors,  how 
many  of  our  unkindnesses,  our  cruelties,  our 
acts  of  thoughtlessness  and  recklessness  may 
be  actually  owing  to  a  cause  of  the  same  char- 
acter?? We  eat  something  that  deranges  the 
condition  of  the  system.  Through  the  stom- 
achic nerve  that  derangement  immediately 
affects  the  brain.  Moroseness  succeeds  amia- 
bility, and  under  its  influence  we  do  that 
which  would  shock  our  sensibility  at  any 
other  moment  Or  perhaps  a  gastric  irregu- 
larity is  the  common  result  of  an  over-indulg- 
ence in  wholesome  food,  or  a  moderate  indul- 
gence in  unsuitable  food.  The  liver  is  afflicted ; 
in  this  affliction  the  brain  profoundly  sympa- 
thizes. The  temper  is  soured;  the  under- 
standing is  narrowed ;  prejudices  are  strength- 
ened ;  generous  impulses  are  subdued ;  selfish- 
ness, originated  by  physical  disturbances  which 
perpetually  distract  the  mind's  attention, 
becomes  a  chronic  mental  disorder ;  the  feeling 
of  charity  dies  out ;  we  live  for  ourselves  alone ; 
we  have  no  care  for  others.  And  all  this 
change  of  nature  is  the  consequence  of  an  inju- 
dicious diet— Botton  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

CHURCH  —  B I  ERST  AX)  T  —  EASTMAN  JOHNSON — 
INNESS  —  BEARD — QIFFOHD — HUNTINGTON — 
DARLEY. — CROP8EY — CARPENTER. 

The  American  people  have  generally  been 
regarded  a  people  of  eminently  practical 
aims  and  longings.  Their  inventive  genius, 
commercial  energy,  and  general  business  enter- 
prise have  won  the  undisguised  admiration  of 
foreigners,  and  "Yankee"  shrewdness  and 
calculation  in  bargaining  have  become  pro= 
verbis].  As  for  those  departments  of  industry 
and  culture  which  employ  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  appeal  to  the  esthetic  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  it  was  not  until  within 
a  few  years  back  that  Europeans  were  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  they  t;ould  find  even  a 
footing,  much  less  appreciative  support,  on 
American  soil.  What  is  the  case  now  ?  It  is 
true  that  art— painting,  sculpture,  designing, 
engraving,  etc— is  by  no  means  old  here,  not 
one  century  having  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  nationality ;  yet  for  the 
progress  made  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  for  the 
wonderful  precocity  exhibited  by  her  youthful 
artists,  America  may  challenge  the  world. 
Her  portrait  and  landscape  painters  have  been 
pronounced,  even  by  European  critics,  unsur- 
passed for  their  faithfulness  to  nature  and  for 
elaborate  detail.  The  productions  of  West, 
Allston,  and  we  may  also  say  Cole,  were  con- 
sidered but  the  outcroppings  of  a  genius  or 
aptitude  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
American  mind;  and  that  opinion  seems  to  be 
Warranted  by  the  interval  between  their  day 
and  the  late  development  of  fine  art  in  this 
country.  But  during  that  interval  the  genius 
of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and  of  design  was 
not  asleep,  but  gathering  her  forces  and  disci- 
plining her  officers  for  the  day  when  her  power 
would  be  asserted  in  its  magnificence,  and  her 
merit  compel  general  recognition. 

The  day  came  when  men  could  turn  from 
the  struggle  for  life,  the  strife  of  business,  and, 
secure  in  a  pecuniary  independence,  cultivate 
those  higher  and  nobler  feelings  which  glorify 
human  nature.  Then  the  esthetics  of  life 
began  to  find  open  encouragement,  and  the 
artist  and  the  poet  emerged  from  their  studied 
obscurity. 

The  grand  performances  of  Church  served 
more  than  those  of  any  other  artist  to  break 
down  foreign  prejudice  or  change  foreign 
opinion  with  reference  to  American  painters. 
His  superb  yet  bold  rendering  of  Niagara  and 
its  vivid  effects  not  only  excited  the  wonder 
and  open  admiration  of  every  beholder,  but 


also  introduced  a  new  phase  in  the  treatment 
of  landscape.  The  impression  then  received 
by  the  European  may  be  stated  thus:  If  the 
Americans  live  amid  such  scenery,  how  can 
they  fail  to  produce  great  artists  ?  And  this 
impression  is  a  correct  one.  We  have  now 
great  artists  among  us — men  who  appreciate 
the  wealth  of  material,  lying  on  all  sides  of 
them,  which  their  great  and  diversified  country 
possesses,  and  who  feel  no  itching  for  foreign 
climes,  except  to  contemplate  for  a  time  the 
glorious  accomplishments  of  the  old  masters, 
and  derive  from  them  that  unction  which  will 
prove  a  stimulus  in  future  effort. 

The  names  which  we  have  selected  as  rep- 
resentative of  American  art  are  necessarily 
few,  as  we  have  not  the  space  within  the  covers 
of  one  Journal  for  such  a  selection  as  would 
fully  exhibit  all  the  departments  of  art  as 
known  in  this  country.  Those  we  offer  at  this 
time  are  eminent  as  landscape,  portrait,  and 
figure  painters,  and  have  achieved  not  only  a 
national,  but  a  world-wide  reputation. 

CHURCH. 
Frederick  Edwin  Church  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1828.  When  nineteen 
years  old  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under 
Cole,  the  well-known  author  of  "  The  Voyage 
of  Life,"  who  was  then  living  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
His  early  works  show  great  accuracy  in  draw  • 
ing,  a  patient  regard  to  detail  and  brilliancy  of 
color,  which  qualities,  together  with  an  un- 
usual felicity  of  subject,  soon  gained  for  his 
pictures  a  ready  sale  and  admittance  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Design  and  Art 
Union.  Mr.  Cole  often  said  of  his  pupil  that 
"  he  had  the  finest  eye  in  the  world  for  draw- 
ing." That  he  had  marked  natural  gifts  is 
certain,  but  he  never  failed  to  improve  his  op- 
portunities for  study  and  practice.  His  life 
has  been  divided  between  almost  incessant 
work  at  his  home  in  New  York  and  sketching 
excursions  to  Maine,  Labrador,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Gulf  country  of  South  America,  not 
forgetting  the  beautiful  scenery  of  his  own 
State.  His  famous  picture  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  produced  in  1867,  secured  at  once  an 
extended  popularity.  He  was  himself  made 
aware,  in  a  somewhat  grotesque  way,  of  the 
general  approbation  respecting  it  A  short 
time  after  its  exhibition  he  went  to  the  Falls, 
and  made  some  further  sketches  of  different 
points,  and  while  thus  engaged,  one  of  a  party 
of  loiterers  seeing  him  at  work  ventured  to  in- 
spect his  sketch.  The  self-appointed  critic 
scrutinized  the  paper,  and  then,  with  an  air 
of  mingled  contempt  and  pity,  exclaimed, 
"  Pshaw !  you  ought  to  see  Church's  Niagara." 
"  I  painted  it,"  was  the  modest  and  smiling 
reply.  The  poor  critic  would  fain  have  buried 
himself  amid  the  whirl  of  Niagara  just  then. 
The  European  critics  declared  that"  Niagara" 


gave  them  an  entirely  new  and  higher  view 
both  of  American  Mature  and  art.  Ruskin 
bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  English  critics, "  in  the 
rush  of  waters  and  the  fine  atmospheric  effects 
it  realized  the  idea  of  sound  as  well  as  motion." 
Before  this,  Church  had  painted  several  other 
admirable  works,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion "A  Scene  on  Catskill  Creek"  (1847), 
"  Rutland  Falls,  Vt."  (1848), "  Above  the  Clouds 
—Sunrise,"  "  The  Plague  of  Darkness,"  "  Even- 
ing After  a  Storm"  (1849).  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign a  full  academician,  an  honor  seldom  if 
ever  accorded  to  one  so  young.  In  1860  he 
produced  a  large  twilight  scene,  called  "  Short 
Arbiter  'twixt  Day  and  Night,"  and  "Ira 
Mountains,  Vt."  In  1861  followed  "  Deluge," 
"  Beacon  Light  off  Mount  Desert,"  and  "  New 
England  Scenery."  These  pictures  at  one* 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  American 
artists.  The  last  picture  mentioned  was  sold 
at  the  disruption  of  the  Art  Union,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  for  $1,800 — at  that  time  an  unprece- 
dented price  for  any  landscape  paiuting.  In 
1864  he  visited  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada, 
South  America,  and  in  the  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855  were  the  "  Cordilleras— Sunrise," 
"  Tamaca  Palms,"  "  La  Magdalena,"  and  the 
"  Falls  of  Tequendama."  In  1857  the  artist 
made  a  second  visit  to  South  America,  besides 
painting  "  Niagara,"  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  At  the  exhibition  of  1857  he  exhibited 
"  Autumn,"  a  "  View  on  the  Magdalena  River," 
and  the  "  Andes  of  the  Equator,"  one  of  his 
finest  color  pieces,  described  by  a  critic  as  "  a 
landscape  which  seemed  a  quivering  haze  upon 
the  wall.  It  was  a  representation  of  heat  itself." 
The  years  1858  and  1859  were  principally  spent 
upon  the  "  Heart  of  the  Andes,"  a  picture  of 
the  utmost  elaboration  and  splendor,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensively  known  of  his  pictures. 
After  "  A  Morning  in  the  Tropics  "  snd  "  Twi- 
light in  the  Wilderness,"  in  1861  he  produced 
"The  Icebergs,"  from  sketches  made  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  when  the  artist  chartered  a 
small  schooner  and  cruised  among  the  ice 
islands.  This  picture  commanded  universal 
admiration  and  the  highest  critical  tributes. 
Mr.  Church  finished  a  second  "Niagara"  in 
time  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  the«econd  class,  the  first 
being  reserved  for  historical  art  only. 

Mr.  Church  possesses  an  illumined,  if  not  an 
inspired,  expression  of  countenance.  There  is 
a  look  which  indicates  that  he  sees  with  the 
mind  quite  as  much  as  with  the  eye.  He  is 
naturally  studious ;  prefers  ideas  to  matters  of 
fact  Such  a  mind  would  not  come-down  and 
conform  itself  to  hard,  dry  matter  of  fact,  but 
naturally  soar  aloft  and  revel  in  the  ethereal, 
the  supernal.  Here  is  an  absorbing  devotion, 
combined  with  a  love  for  the  beautiftil  and  the 
sublime.  The  whole  moral  brain — Benevo- 
lence, Hope,  Spirituality,  Veneration — is  large- 
ly developed,  while  his  large  endowment  of 
the  social  organs  gives  warmth  and  ardor  to 
the  whole.   The  nose  indicates  a  combination 
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of  masculine  and  feminine  characteristics.  It 
is  neither  Roman  nor  Grecian,  but  a  medium 
betwixt  the  two,  and  is  evidently  like  that  of 
the  mother.  Language  is  not  large.  There  is 
breadth  and  scope  of  intellect,  indicated  by 
large  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  far  from  weak.  The  ex- 
cellences of  such  an  organization  consist  more 
In  its  evenness  and  completeness  than  in  any 
extreme  manifestation.  His  genius,  therefore, 
is  more  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of 
all  the  entire  organization  than  of  the  cropping 
out  of  any  particular  set  of  faculties. 

Mr.  Church  resides  on  the  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Hudson, 
K.  Y. 

JOHNSON. 
Eastman  Johnson,  made  famous  among 
our  artists  by  his  picture,  "The  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Lovell,  near  Freyburg,  Maine,  and  first  became 
known  to  fame  as  a  crayon  limner;  his  skill  in 
getting  the  correct  expression,  and  the  grace 
and  vigor  of  his  drawing,  rendered  him  popu- 
lar and  prosperous.  The  pecuniary  returns 
from  his  drawings  enabled  him  to  visit  Europe, 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  Dusseldorf  in  the 
earnest  study  and  practice  of  oil  painting. 
Subsequently  ho  set  out  for  Italy  by  the*way 
of  Holland  and  France,  risiting  the  best 
galleries  and  scenery  along  his  route.  At 
the  Hague  he  fell  in  with  Mignot,  with  whom 
he  sojourned  four  years,  finding  congenial 
work  and  meeting  with  flattering  success  in 
portraiture.  There  he  executed  his  first 
original  and  elaborate  work  in  oil — represent- 
ing a  boy  with  dark  eyes  and  hair  and  olive 
complexion,  with  the  rude  dress  of  a  Savoyard 
peasant,  leaning  against  the  weather-stained 
wall  of  an  old  court-yard.  The  face  is  full  of 
character, — the  color  rich,  mellow,  and  harmo- 
nious. He  executed  several  other  paintings  of 
the  same  class,  which  were  received  with  warm 
commendation  and  found  ready  purchasers. 
Meantime  he  did  not  neglect  portrait  painting, 
and  was  liberally  encouraged  therein  by  the 
court  and  leading  families  at  the  Hague.  Mr. 
Johnson's  delineations  of  American  life  deserve 
special  mention.  No  other  painter  has  more 
truly  represented  on  canvas  the  American 
negro.  One  may  find  in  his  best  pictures  of  this 
class  a  deeper  insight  to  the  normal  character 
of  that  race  than  in  elaborate  ethnological  dis- 
cussion. "  Washington's  Kitchen  at  Mount 
Vernon  "  is  full  of  suggestion  in  this  respect 
"The  Old  Kentucky  Home"  is  not  only  a 
masterly  work  of  art,  full  of  nature,  truth, 
local  significance,  and  character,  but  it  illus- 
trates a  phase  of  American  life  which  the  late 
rebellion  Ifas  essentially  modified.  The  picture 
is  therefore  valuable  as  a  historical  relic.  It  is 
a  scene  of  Slave  State  life,  not  of  the  whipping- 
post nor  of  the  auction-block,  but  of  a  quiet 
interior,  of  the  edge  of  a  slip-shod  household, 
of  a  pair  of  young  negro  lovers,  not  caricatured, 
but  of  a  kind  familiar  to  common  experience, 
«  admitting  the  prescribed  race  to  the  common 
sympathies  of  humanity.  The  moral  of  the 


picture,  instinctively  felt,  is,  "  a  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that"  The  human  romance  of  the  picture 
as  pure  as  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  Ma- 
ting" is  another  of  Mr.  Johnson's  admirable 
pictures.  It  is  a  picture  full  of  meaning  and 
expression — in  fact,  expression  is  Mr.  Johnson's 
forte— not  dramatic  or  historical  so  much  as 
depicting  the  human  countenance.  On  a  low 
roof  of  a  farm-house  a  flock  of  pigeons  are 
billing  and  cooing,  strutting  and  puffing,  every 
eye  and  feather  kindled  with  amorous  vivacity ; 
while  leaning  against  a  door-post  below  is  a 
buxom  girl,  whose  air  and  attitude  and  eye  are 
just  as  full  of  "  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle 
hope,"  as  those  of  the  doves— while  her  rustic 
lover  in  shirt  sleeves,  absently  whittling  a 
stick,  does  his  courting  in  a  like  spirit  of  bash- 
ful desire. 

In  allusion  to  Mr.  Johnson,  an  Art  reviewer 
uses  the  following  language : 

"  The  '  Kentucky  Home '  was  as  unique 
among  our  pictures  as  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
among  our  stories.  Here  was  the  great 
tragedy  of  our  national  life,  with  countless 
passionate  and  poetic  aspects,  teeming  with 
every  kind  of  inspiring  subject,  and  our  moral 
pusillanimity  was  such  that  literature  and  art 
avoided  it,  and  'society'  made  it  impolite  to 
allude  to  it  Even  Hawthorne,  the  great 
romancer,  gravely  said  that  American  life  was 
monotonous,  and  afforded  no  fine  contrasts  of 
light  and  shadow  such  as  imaginative  literature 
required.  Year  after  year  the  Academy  walls 
were  covered  with  4  Portrait  of  a  Lady,' '  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,' '  Haying,' '  The  Chemunk 
Meadows  at  Twilight,'  'Cedric  the  Saxon 
and  Gurth  the  Swineherd,' '  Mary,' '  Luther  at 
Wittenberg,'  'The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,' 
1  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Anne  Boleyn  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,'  'A  Reminiscence ' — every  time, 
every  country,  every  event,  every  history, 
every  tragedy  and  romance  except  our  own. 
Mrs.  Stowe  broke  the  spell  in  literature. 
Eastman  Johnson  broke  it  in  art  He  and  the 
war  have  shown  us  the  throbbing  life  and 
passion  and  romance  among  ourselves." 

The  portrait  of  this  eminent  scenic  painter 
represents  a  face  of  no  little  power.  It  im- 
presses the  physiognomist  by  its  resemblance 
to  the  old  Norman  types.  The  long  reach 
forward  of  the  ear  indicates  superior  intel- 
lectual capacity,  especially  as  a  discriminating 
observer.  The  nose  is  well  formed  and  of  no 
mean  size,  expressive  of  maturity  of  judgment 
Language  is  not  small,  but  seemingly  so  by 
reason  of  the  prominent  brow.  He  is  the  man 
to  gather  in  the  materials  which  constitute 
knowledge,  for  those  faculties  which  perceive, 
apprehend,  and  retain  information  are  largely 
developed.  The  temperament  is  apparently  of 
the  motive  type,  and  co-operating  with  his 
strong  perceptives  inclines  him  to  make  nature 
his  study. 

BIERSTADT. 
Albert  Bierstadt,  well  known  for  his  fine 
paintings  of  Rocky  Mountain  scenery,  was 
born  at  Dusseldorf,  in  the  year  1828.  When 
but  two  years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  the 


United  States,  and  made  New  Bedford,  Conn., 
his  home.  There  young  Bierstadt  received 
his  school  education,  and  subsequently  engaged 
in  various  employments.  His  tastes  were  in- 
stinctively artward  from  the  first,  and  he 
executed  some  very  clever  crayon  sketches 
before  he  was  twenty-three.  Then  he  began 
to  paint  in  oil,  and  determined  thus  to  earn  the 
means  to  visit  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  suc- 
ceeded. In  1853  he  sailed  for  Europe;  and 
devoted  the  following  winter  to  study  at  the 
famous  academy  of  Dusseldorf,  and  the  summer 
to  sketching  tours  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  While  in  Europe  he  was  favored 
with  the  direct  instruction  or  personal  sym- 
pathy of  Lessing,  Achenbach,  Leutze,  and 
Whittredge.  A  pedestrian  tour  in  Westphalia, 
through  Hesse-Cassel  •  a  winter  in  Rome  with 
Whittredge;  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
Appenines  with  Gifford  ;  and  a  sojourn  in 
Switzerland  and  on  the  Rhine  enriched  the 
portfolio  of  Bierstadt,  so  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1857  he  returned  to  his  New  Bedford  home 
with  many  trophies  of  his  artistic  skill.  Some 
of  these.  European  studies  he  elaborated.  The 
best  known  of  them  are,  "  The  Old  Mill,"  a 
Westphalian  scene ;  "  Sunshine  and  Shadow ;" 
"  Bay  of  Sorrento ;"  '.'  The  Arch  of  Octavianus ;" 
"A  Street  Scene  in  Rome;"  and  "Lake 
Lucerne" — all  pictures  vivid  and  thrilling  in 
effect  A  summer  was  spent  by  Bierstadt 
among  the  White  Mountains,  where  he  gathered 
the  materials  for  a  large  typical  landscape  of 
that  romantic  region.  Early  in  1858  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  painting  a  great  picture  of 
Rocky  Mountain  scenery,  and  in  April  of  that 
year  he  left  New  Bedford  and  accompanied 
General  Lander's  exploring  expedition,  and 
reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  July.  Bier- 
stadt here  entered  upon  a  field  hitherto  un- 
touched by  artists;  he  and  his  servant,  on 
Indian  ponies,  rambled  for  months  amid  the 
grandeurs  and  sublimity  of  that  wild  region. 
Grouse,  antelope,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  and  sage- 
hens  furnished  them  ample  food  ;  they  slept  in 
blankets  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
with  invigorated  body  and  mind  and  exhila- 
rated spirits,  studied  the  landscape  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Trees,  peats,  fertile  levels,  barren 
ridges,  Indian  costumes,  accoutrements,  and 
physiognomies  were  all  carefully  studied ;  and 
having  completed  his  work  he  left  Lander's 
party  in  southern  Oregon,  and  set  out  on  his 
return  to  the  States,  through  a  dense  wilder- 
ness, with  only  two  attendants.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  journey  they  were  obliged  to 
depend  for  subsistence  entirely  upon  the  game 
they  could  obtain,  and  in  several  instances 
were  without  water  for  days,  but  finally  reached 
Fort  Laramie  in  safety.  The  "  Rocky  Mount- 
ains "  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1863 ;  and 
was  pronounced  unequaled  as  a  specimen  of 
genuine  and  grand  American  work.  Repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  the  sublime  range  which 
guards  the  remote  West,  the  subject  was 
eminently  a  national  one;  and  the  American 
people  felt  a  just  pride  in  the  artist  who  had 
come  from  the  sequestered  gallery  in  his  native 
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place  to  show  to  them  a  phase  of  sublime 
beauty  in  their  own  national  scenery  before 
undreamed  of.  Mr.  Bierstadt  has  deservedly 
won  a  world-wide  and  lasting  fame.  He  has 
since  delineated,  with  equal  success,  Mount 
Hood,  in  Oregon  Territory,  the  yellow,  craggy 
valleys  of  Nevada,  and  the  remarkable  "  Storm 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains."  A  later  work  of 
great  power  is  the  "  Domes  of  the  Yo  Semite ;" 
while  his  last  production,  "  Vesuvius,"  now  on 
exhibition,  commands  universal  admiration. 
Mr.  Bierstadt  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
where  he  has  a  spacious  studio,  commanding 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  noble 
river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Tappan 
Zee  and  the  Palisades. 

Mr.  Bierstadt' s  face  is  of  that  frank,  open, 
"  pronounced  "  type  which  so  characterizes  his 
pictures.  His  temperament  is  more  strongly 
infused  with  the  motive  element  than  is  usually 
found  in  an  organization  of  esthetic  leanings ; 
consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  spreads 
color  on  canvas  with  marked  mechanical  effect. 
Sublimity  is  apparently  more  largely  developed 
than  Ideality,  and  those  qualities  which  inspire 
originality  and  force  are  by  no  means  lacking. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  revels  amid  the  rugged 
majesty  of  mountain  scenery,  and  depicts  with 
such  impressivene8s  the  forest  wild.  He  is 
genial  and  cordial  in  disposition — a  warm 
friend  and  benefactor.  His  readiness  of  lan- 
guage is  well  indicated  by  the  full  eyes,  and 
the  general  harmony  of  his  mental  character 
by  the  finely  molded  nose. 

PAGE. 

William  Page  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
January  28d,  1811.  His  parents  removed  to 
New  York  city  in  1819,  where  he  was  sent  to 
school ;  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  received  a 
premium  from  the  American  Institute  for  a 
drawing  in  India  ink.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Frederick  De 
Peyster,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  lawyer; 
but  Mr.  De  Peyster  discovering  his  inherent 
talent  for  drawing,  took  him  to  Col.  Trumbull, 
the  painter  of  the  "  Signing  of.  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  and  asked  whether  the  boy 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  as  an  artist.  Art 
not  then  being  especially  appreciated  in  this 
country,  Trumbull  told  him  to  "stick  to  the 
law ;"  but  young  Page's  inclinations  for  draw- 
ing were  so  decided  that,  through  the  influence 
of  his  half-brother,  a  place  was  obtained  for 
him  in  the  office  of  Mr."  Herring,  a  portrait 
painter  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  banners,  transparencies,  and  other 
ornamental  work.  The  year  after  he  entered 
the  studio  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  student  at  the  National  Academy,  where 
he  received  a  large  silver  medal  for  his  draw- 
ings from  the  antique.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  abandoned  his  artist  profession  for  a  time, 
and  studied  for  the  ministry.  A  short  experi- 
ence as  a  clergyman  was  his,  however,  for  a 
few  years  later  found  him  in  New  York  at  his 
easel.  In  a  very  brief  space  he  gained  a  high 
A  position  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  admitted 
/fl\  a  member  of  the  National  Academy.  He 


executed  the  portrait  of  Gov.  Marcy  for  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  and  one  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  Fanueil  Hall,  in  Boston.  He  also 
painted  several  historical  compositions,  among 
which  are,  "A  Hoiy  Family;"  "The  Wife's 
Last  Visit  to  Her  Condemned  Husband  ;"  and 
"  The  Infancy  of  Henry  IV."  He  spent  eleven 
years  in  Florence  and  Rome,  studying  and 
working,  and  in  1860  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  still  resides.  During  his  Italian 
residence,  besides  painting  portraits  of  many 
distinguished  men,  he  produced  his  two 
"  Venuses ;"  "  Moses  and  Aaron  on  Mount 
Horeb;"  "The  Flight  into  Egypt;"  "The 
Infant  Bacchus,"  and  other  works.  His  copies 
of  "Titian"  were  so  remarkably  like  the 
original,  that  one  of  them  was  stopped  by  the 
authorities  at  Florence,  under  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  original  painting.  He  professes  to 
have  discovered  that  artist's  method  of  painting. 
Mr.  Page  is  also  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
Art,  and  has  published  a  "New  Method  of 
Measuring  the  Human  Body,"  based  upon  the 
models  of  the  antique. 

Mr.  Page  has  a  fine-grained  temperament, 
and  a  contour  of  cerebral  organization  ap- 
proaching the  classic.  The  balance  between 
the  perceptive  and  reflective  orders  of  the  in- 
tellect appears  to  be  nearly  perfect;  he  is  both 
an  observer  and  a  thinker.  What  is  gathered 
into  the  sensorium  of  his  mind  through  the 
agency  of  the  external  senses  is  estimated, 
weighed,  and  pondered.  He  has  no  little 
ability  as  a  critic ;  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  he  would  have  ranked  well  as  a 
graceful  and  discerning  writer.  He  is  pos- 
itive and  emphatic  in  disposition;  ambitious 
to  excel,  and  spirited  in  effort  Not  easily 
diverted  from  his  purposes,  he  concentrates 
his  mental  forces  on  whatever  he  takes  in 
hand,  and  finds  much  more  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying himself  than  others. 

INNESS. 

George  Inkess  was  born  near  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  May  1st,  1835,  and  passed  his  early 
youth,  from  the  age  of  seven  until  sixteen,  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  began  to  draw  and  paint 
when  a  mere  child,  and  was  permitted  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  although 
his  parents  wished  to  turn  his  attention  in 
other  directions.  Once,  the  conduct  of  a  gro- 
cery store  was  imposed  upon  him ;  but  so  dis- 
tasteful was  the  business  to  him  that  .he  could 
not  courteously  attend  to  the  wants  of  cus- 
tomers, and  the  store  was  of  necessity  closed. 
He  was  for  many  years  subject  to  epilepsy, 
which  greatly  preyed  upon  his  health  and  dis- 
turbed much  his  mental  harmony.  To  find 
relief  he  had  recourse  to  stimulating  drinks, 
and  so  formed  a  habit,  imperceptibly,  which 
required  his  utmost  stretch  of  motive  and  will 
to  break  up.  As  a  painter,  Mr.  Inness  has 
made  landscape  his  chief  study  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  the  outset  of  his  artistic 
career  he  attempted  engraving,  but  his  delicate 
organization  could  not  endure  the  confinement 
of  close  study,  so  that  lie  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don that  field.   He  enjoyed  the  association 


and  instruction  of  Gignoux  in  the  early  days 
of  his  study  of  painting,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  European  travel  and  experience  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Eagleswood,  a  beautiful  park 
near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Possessed  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  and  disposed  to  quiet 
and  meditation,  Mr.  Inness  finds  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Eagleswood  and  the  employments  of 
his  studio  the  repose  and  enjoyment  which 
his  heart  seeks,  and  of  which  a  life  of  publicity 
and  emulation  would  deprive  him.  He  is  a 
disciple  of  Swedenborg,  and  bclivcs  that  mate- 
rial things  have  a  spiritual  significance;  and 
this  belief  is  crystallized  in  his  pictures,  for 
they  are  full  of  beautiful  sentiment  Mr. 
Inness'  place  among  our  artists  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  following  quotation : 

"  Mr.  Inness  realizes  perhaps  more  than  any 
of  our  painters  the  popular  idea  of  an  artist. 
His  slight  form,  his  marked  features,  his  sensi- 
tive mouth,  his  high  cheek-bones,  and  sharp- 
cut  prominent  brow,  which  incases  dark- 
brown  eyes,  now  restless,  and  now  fixed,  as 
when  discussing  some  question  of  art  or  phi- 
losophy, or  when  engaged  at  his  profession  in 
the  production  of  some  exquisite  effect  of 
color ;  his  long  black  hair,  always  in  disorder, 
his  ardent  temperament  and  sensitive  nature, 
his  ignorance  of  the  " savoir  /aire"  of  life — all 
go  to  make  up  the  artist  *.  *  *  *  His 
pictures  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Tur- 
ner and  Rosseau,  but  he  resembles  either  of 
these  great  painters  as  little  as  they  resemble 
each  other.  He  is  broader  and  simpler  tluxn 
the  one,  more  subtile  than  the  other,  with 
more  religion  than  either.  He  is  thoroughly 
American,  but  of  the  highest  esthetical  type 
of  the  American.  He  is,  in  his  pictures,  what 
Keats  and  Heine  are  to  poetry,  what  Robert 
Franz  and  Beethoven  are  to  music.  If  he  had 
not  possessed  an  intense  love  of  form,  and  a 
wondrous  sense  and  power  of  expression  of 
color,  he  would  have  been  a  preacher  or  a 
philosopher  in  another  way,  for  he  has  a  deep 
religious  nature  and  an  extraordinary  analyti- 
cal mind.  *  *  *  Never  sensational,  his 
pictures  are  at  times  the  gentlest  expression  of 
poetic  sentiments,  and  again  are  full  of  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  an  epic.  An  illustra- 
tion of  both  one  and  the  other  may  be  seen  in 
the  series  of  pictures,  'The  Triumph  of  the 
Cross.'  Mr.  Inness  is  an  associate  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Design,  and  although  ac- 
knowledged, to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, for  some  unexplained  reason  he  has 
never  yet  been  elected  an  academician." 

Mr.  Inness  impresses  the  observer  with  the 
opinion  that  he  is  of  a  highly  wrought  mental 
type  which  needs  only  to  be  breathed  on  to  be 
crushed.  His  sensibilities  and  susceptibilities 
are  exceedingly  delicate — a  condition  doubt- 
less due  in  great  measure  to  early  nervous  dis- 
ease. He  is  an  earnest,  intense  thinker,  and 
with  all  his  constitutional  excitability,  delib- 
erate and  calm  as  compared  with  most  men. 
His  organs  of  perception  are  generally  large, 
the  forehead  wide  through  the  temples,  and 
well  marked  in  Comparison  and  Human  Na- 
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ture.  He  should  be  remarkable  for  nice  dis- 
crimination as  an  artist  or  as  a  thinker;  his 
judgment  of  character  is  intuitive  and  accurate. 
Veneration  is  doubtless  very  large,  inspiring 
and  sustaining  his  well-known  character  as  a 
religious  man ;  while  Firmness  is  evinced  both 
by  the  height  of  the  crown  and  the  well-set, 
determined  mouth. 

BEARD. 

William  H.  Beard  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  a 
State  which,  numerically  speaking,  has  added 
more  names  to  the  catalogue  of  American 
artists  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  Union. 
He  was  born  at  Painesville,  a  little  town  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  His  parents  had  made 
that  place  their  home  from  necessity,  as  during 
the  war  of  1812  their  former  abode,  Buffalo, 
was  invaded  by  Indians  and  British  soldiery 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  artist's  boyhood 
was  passed  among  the  scenes  of  forest  life 
which  characterized  his  home  at  that  early 
day,  and  the  experience  thus  impressed  upon 
his  mentality  has  formed  no  unimportant  fea- 
ture in  his  career  as  a  painter  of  landscape. 

Mr.  Beard,  in  fact,  has  no  small  advantage 
over  an  artist,  however  excellent,  who  has 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  amid  brick 
walls,  and  subject  to  the  restraints  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  sophisticated  state  of  society,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  country  living  and 
wild  nature  is  confined  to  semi-occasional 
glimpses  from  the  window  of  a  rail-car  or  a 
few  "  sketching  tours." 

His  brother's  success  as  an  artist  was  prob- 
ably the  stimulus  that  led  him  to  adopt  Art  as 
his  profession,  but  to  his  original  talent  and 
assiduous  exertions  is  to  be  attributed  his  well- 
merited  success. 

He  early  adopted  the  specialty  which  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own  by  his  original  humor 
and  method  of  treatment ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  artists  whose  pictures  are  valuable  not 
only  on  account  of  their  style,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  he  aims  to  express 
in  his  colors.  His  pictures  are  good  stories 
well  told ;  and  one  may  look  among  them  in 
vain  for  a  meaningless  painting. 

Mr.  Beard  visited  New  York  in  1847,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  but  not  meeting 
there  the  success  he  had  hoped  for  and  perhaps 
anticipated,  returned  to  his  home.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  few  American  artists,  and 
a  comparatively  low  standard  of  Art  existed  in 
New  York.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Mr.  Beard 
might  have  failed  to  receive  for  the  immature 
creations  of  his  fancy  even  such  countenance 
as  he  did  obtain.  The  officers  of  the  Art  Union 
perceiving  the  promise  of  better  things  in  his 
performances,  often  purchased  them  when  the 
sale  of  a  picture  was  his  only  relief  from  utter 
destitution.  His  next  start  in  the  profession 
was  to  set  up  a  studio  in  Buffalo,  where  he 
lived  a  number  of  years,  and  where  he  won 
the  favorable  consideration  of  all  the  citizens 
who  had  any  appreciation  of  Art  There  he 
met  with  his  earliest  permanent  successes;  and 
there  commenced  that  course  of  improvement 


which  has  since  placed  his  name  among  repre- 
sentative American  artists.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1856,  and  studied  European  methods  of 
painting  for  some  time,  but  disliking  the  part 
of  a  copyist,  he  left  old-world  subjects  for  old- 
world  artists.  Returning  to  New  York  hi  1861, 
he  was  elected  an  academician  the  following 
year,  and  is  still  a  resident  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Beard  has  been  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  Le  Clair,  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  head  painters. 

The  life  of  a  student  or  of  an  artist  devoted 
to  a  specialty  that  seldom  calls  him  from  his 
atelier,  presents  comparatively  few  points  of 
sufficient  interest  in  themselves  to  attract  pub- 
lic attention  or  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal;  a 
number  of  names  and  a  few  anecdotes  gener- 
ally make  the  sum-total  recorded  of  lives  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  trouble.  If  it  can  interest  any 
one  to  know  how  an  artist  succeeds,  it  will  be 
a  knowledge  much  more  perfectly  attained  by 
studying  his  pictures  than  his  written  life.  In 
the  Turner  Gallery  in  London  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  that  celebrated  painter's  pictures, 
from  a  boyish  scrawl  to  the  masterpiece  of  the 
finished  artist  Those  pictures  have  dates  at- 
tached to  them,  and  taken  collectively  they 
are  in  the  truest  sense  the  life  of  the  artist  who 
produced  them. 

Mr.  Beard's  is  such  a  face  as  one  would  look 
for  in  an  artist  The  flowing  hair  with  its 
silky  ringlets  speaks  a  language  of  its  own, 
and  tells  of  graceful  touches,  harmonious 
grouping,  and  soft  color.  The  features  are 
smoothly  and  delicately  chiseled ;  the  mouth 
and  eyes  have  a  keen  and  critical  tone,  but 
there  is  an  air  of  pensiveness  which  softens 
that  expression.  One  would  expect  harmoni- 
ous results  from  the  labor  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion—pictures possessing  a  peculiar  balance  in 
tint  and  effect,  and  by  no  means  marked  by 
irregularity  or  startling  features.  His  tempera- 
ment is  exceedingly  fine,  and  his  disposition 
an  aspiring  one. 

GIPPORD. 
S.  R  Gifford,  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  American  landscape  painters,  was 
born  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year 
1823.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in 
the  quaint  old  city  of  Hudson,  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  in  1844  or 
1845,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Art 
In  1850  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  an  academician.  In  the  following 
year  he  visited  Europe ;  remained  there  two 
yaars  and  a  half,  studying  the  scenery  and  the 
art  of  different  countries,  and  gathering  many 
studies  which  have  since  been  reproduced  in 
finished  pictures.  Since  his  return  he  has  pur- 
sued his  profession  in  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Gifford' s  favorite  excursions  are  to  the  mount- 
ain regions  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  sea -coast  of  New  England. 
During  the  war  he  served  about  six  months  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  appearance  he  is  rather  tall,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  face  which  wins  res- 


pect and  confidence  at  once.  His  position  in  the 
Art  world  is  thus  described  by  a  recent  critic : 
"  Mr.  Gifford  is  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  our  landscape  school  of  Art,  which  to- 
day may  fairly  take  rank  with  that  of  any  Eu- 
ropean nation.  His  pictures  are  of  the  kind 
which  do  not  force  themselves  upon  your  at- 
tention, but  rather  win  you  by  sympathy  and 
love.  Thus  he  rarely  indulges  in  startling  ef- 
fects of  color,  nor  does  he  journey  far  away  to 
seek  for  scenes  which  are.  meant  to  excite  and 
astonish  you,  but  with  loving  eye  and  gentle 
hand  he  finds  and  reproduces  upon  the  canvas 
those  views  familiar  to  us  all.  The  placid 
lake,  reflecting  tree,  and  fruit,  and  mountain ; 
the  rough  hillsides  and  grain-clad  valleys  of 
New  England ;  the  sea-shore,  with  boundless 
stretch  of  ocean — and  all  this  rendered  with 
fine  conception,  with  careful,  laborious .  touch, 
with  conscientious  skill.  And  in  the  artist  we 
see  the  man,  earnest,  dignified,  grave  even, 
were  it  not  for  the  quiet  humor  which  bubbles 
out  here  and  there  in  talk  and  act  Conscious 
of  the  high  mission  the  true  artist  is  called  to 
fill,  he  tries  to  obey  it,  and  pays  that  highest 
honor  to  his  art  by  respecting  himself.  He  has 
a  refined  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  high  ex- 
pression of  order,  which  exhibits  itself  in  all 
he  does." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  add  a  remark  * 
strictly  phrenological,  as  the  criticism  above 
quoted  has  a  technical  vein  which  is  much  in 
keeping  with  our  scientific  views  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford. He  has  an  earnest  and  studious  nature, 
and  a  tendency  to  closely  conform  to  the  re- 
strictions of  propriety  in  whatever  he  attempts. 
He  is  somewhat  lacking  in  vital  force  at 
present  and  should  be  more  attentive  to  his 
bodily  condition.  His  mind  being  of  the  med- 
itative and  intense  type,  now  drains  his  system 
too  rapidly  of  the  oil  of  life. 

HUNTINGTON. 
Daniel  Huntington,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  was  born  in  New 
York,  October  14, 1816.  His  predilection  for 
painting  is  said  to  have  first  been  excited  on 
visiting  the  studio  of  Trumbull ;  but  his  first 
efforts  failed  to  elicit  from  that  artist  any  en- 
couragement A  visit  to  the  studio  of  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Charles  L.  Elliott,  the  por- 
trait painter,  then  painting  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  decided  him  to  practice  Art  as  his 
vocation.  He  began  by  painting  the  likenesses 
of  his  college,  companions,  and  also  a  number  of 
comic  pieces.  In  1835  he  entered  the  studio  of 
8.  P.  B.  Morse,  then  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  soon  afterward  produc- 
ed the  "  Bar-Room  Politician,"  "  A  Toper 
Asleep,"  eta,  besides  landscapes  and  portraits. 
In  1838 he  spent  several  months  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Hudson  .executing  views  nearVerplancks, 
of  the  Dunderberg  Mountain,  and  Ron d out 
Creek  at  twilight  and  sunset.  In  1889  he  visited 
Europe,  and  in  Florence  painted  the  "Sibyl" 
and  the  "  Florentine  Girl ;"  in  Rome  he  paint- 
ed the  "  Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagna"  and 
"  Early  Christian  Prisoners."  Upon  his  return 
to  New  York  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  ex- 
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clusively  upon  portraits  and  historical  pieces, 
"Mercy's  Dream,"  and  "Christiana  and  her 
Children."  "  Mercy's  Dream"  was  finely  en- 
graved on  steel,  and  is  still  a  very  popular 
picture.  In  1844  he  again  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  succeeding  winter ;  while 
there  he  painted  "  Roman  Penitents,"  "  Italy," 
the  "  Sacred  Lesson,"  the  "  Communion  of  the 
Sick,"  and  some  fine  landscapes.  In  1846  he 
returned  to  New  York,  but  has  visited  Eng- 
land several  times  since.  In  addition -to  the 
works  above  mentioned,  he  has  painted  "  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the  Tower," 
"Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr,"  the 
"  Marys  at.  the  Sepulcher,"  "  Queen  Mary 
Signing  the  Death-Warrant  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,"  and  others,  most  of  which  are  familiar 
to  the  reader  in  the  engraved  form. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Huntington's' 
pictures  have  been  familiar  to  the  visitors  of 
the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Academy.  His 
versatility  is  remarkable.  His  chief  talent  is 
for  portraiture,  but  in  landscape  he  does  not 
shrink  from  entering  the  lists  with  Kensett, 
Church,  and  Bierstadt  In  Mr.  Huntington's 
two  most  celebrated  pictures, "  Mercy's  Dream" 
and  the  "  Republican  Court,"  his  best  qualities 
are  admirably  exhibited.  They  have  a  sweet- 
ness and  refinement,  a  conscience  and  care, 
'which  reveal  the  thoughtful  student  and  the 
accomplished  painter.  President  Huntington 
is  now  in  the  prime  of  his  power.  He  is 
honored  and  beloved  by  his  fellow-artists. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  a  superior  mental  organ- 
ization and  a  finely  toned  temperament  His 
large  and  active  perceptive  intellect  constitutes 
him  a  keen  observer.  He  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  reasoning  ability,  especially  as  adapt- 
ed to  criticism  and  analysis.  The  face  is  re- 
fined and  lit  up  with  the  grace  of  cultivation ; 
there  is  a  decided  approach  to  the  Grecian  type 
of  coutour.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  it  doubtless  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  in  painting.  Figure,  shape,  is 
his  forte,  to  the  full  appreciation  of  which  his 
large  organs  of  Form,  8ize,  Weight,  Locality, 
and  Order  lend  their  invaluable  aid.  There  is 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Canova  in  this  face, 
which  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  on  com- 
paring a  portrait  of  the  great  sculptor  with 
that  of  our  subject 

F.  O.  C.  DARLEY. 
Felix  O.  C.  Darley  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  June  28, 1822.  In  boyhood  he  mani- 
fested a  strong  taste  for  Art,  but  his  parents, 
distrusting  his  ability  to  pursue  such  a  career 
with  success,  placed  him,  when  fourteen  years 
of  age,  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment  in 
the  hope  that  his  thoughts  might  be  diverted 
in  other  channels.  Darley,  however,  spent  all 
his  leisure  hours  in  drawing,  for  which  his 
predilection  remained  unaltered,  and  in  which 
he  made  rapid  improvement  Having  shown 
some  sketches  of  city  life  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Saturday  Mvseum,  he  was  offered  a  hand- 
some sum  for  them,  and  this  encouraged  him 
to  withdraw  from  commercial  business  and 
take  up  the  pencil  for  support   For  several 


years  he  was  employed  by  large  publishing 
houses  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  for  the  vigor  and 
humor  of  his  designs.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  found  ample  employment 
in  illustrating  Irving's  works,  and  other  publi- 
cations. The  most  important  of  his  works  is, 
perhaps,  the  book  of  illustrations  of  Judd's 
"  Margaret"  This  was  a  novel  of  remote  New 
England  life  many  years  ago,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  a  clergyman  in  Maine. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  American 
literature  as  a  quaint,  racy,  and  undoubtedly 
faithful  picture  of  character  and  life.  The  de- 
signs which  revealed  Mr.  Darlcy's  peculiar 
talent,  and  gave  him  at  once  great  popularity, 
were  the  outline  illustrations  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle  "  and  the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 
The  freedom,  the  humor,  the  pensive,  poetic 
grace  of  these  pictures  were  an  equal  surprise 
and  delight,  and  these  works  were  recognized 
in  this  country  and  Europe  as  among  the  most 
creditable  productions  of  the  kind.  Offers 
were  made  to  the  artist  to  settle  in  London, 
but  he  declined.  Mr.  Darley  has  also  been 
most  industriously  employed  in  the  production 
of  numerous  designs  for  bank-notes.  Large 
steel  engravings  have  been  executed  from  his 
drawings,  illustrating  the  Massacre  of  Wyom- 
ing, Washington's  Entry  into  New  York,  and 
other  scenes  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  A 
series  of  fine  lithographs  have  been  done  in 
Paris  from  his  drawings  of  "  The  8easons." 
His  "Dahlgreen's  Cavalry  Charge  Through 
Fredericksburg"  and  "  A  Foraging  Party  "  are 
well  known  through  the  published  photo- 
graphic copies  of  them.  When  Prince  Na- 
poleon was  in  the  United  States  he  saw  and 
admired  the  works  of  Mr.  Darley,  and  gave 
him  a  liberal  commission  for  four  drawings, 
which  were  exhibited  for  a  few  days  only  in 
New  York,  under  the  titles  of  "  The  Black- 
smith's Shop,"  "  Noon,"  "  An  Emigrant  Train 
Attacked  by  Indians,"  and  "  Mare  and  Foal." 
They  were  all  distinguished  by  the  finest  char- 
acteristics of  the  artist,  and  will  most  worthily 
represen  t  American  design  in  France.  Mr.  Dar- 
ley has  for  a  number  of  years  resided  at  Clay- 
moot,  Del.,  though  he  has  a  studio  in  New 
York.  One  of  our  best  Art  critics  thus  speaks 
of  him: 

"Mr.  Darley's  genius  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  rendering  of  life  in  any  one  period  of  our 
history.  It  has  touched  upon  all  times  and  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  life  of  the  people 
of  America,  and  in  every  case  has  reflected 
honor  upon  itself  by  its  originality,  force,  and 
correctness.  He  may  be  considered  to  hold 
the  first  rank  in  power  of  expression,  correct 
and  beautiful  delineation  of  form,  and  deep 
insight  into  character.  Without  any  claim  to 
what  we  understand  by  the  term  richness  of 
feeling  or  magnificence  of  effect  in  his  draw- 
ings, and  with  just  so  much  poetry  as  flows 
from  things  purely  American,  Mr.  Darley  yet 
charms  an  eye  devoid  of  the  grand,  gloomy,  and 
opulent;  makes  us  forget  our  cravings  for 
Rubenesque  and  Rembrandtic  effect  by  the 


force  with  which  he  depicts  the  realities  of  our 
life,  and  by  his  homely  truth  and  humor  makes 
us  feel  more  keenly  the  common  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  unites  us  to  every  individual  soul. 
His  name  is  one  of  the  most  precious  in  Ameri- 
can art,  and  shows  that  a  powerful  and  correct 
draughtsman  and  designer  may  be  the  growth 
of  American  life  and  nature,  independent  of 
the  Art  influences  of  the  Continent" 

Mr.  Darley  has  a  large  brain,  well  sustained 
by  a  large  and  healthy  body.  He  is  nearly  six 
feet  in  height  weighs  about  ISO  pounds,  and 
is  erect  and  courtly  in  bearing. 

The  head  is  above  the  average  in  size,  being 
not  far  from  28  inches  in  circumference,  and 
largely  developed  in  the  forehead.  The  breadth 
through  Constructiveness  and  Ideality  is  great, 
and  the  prominence  of  Mirth  fulness  on  each 
side  of  Causality,  producing  that  squareness 
of  the  upper  forehead,  is  especially  striking. 
The  organs  of  Form  and  Imitation  are  also 
very  large,  giving  an  appreciation  of  contour 
and  example  rarely  found  in  any  head. 

That  a  person  with  such  an  organization 
should  naturally  take  to  Art,  or  to  something 
literary  or  intellectual,  is  not  strange,  because 
there  is  where  his  talents  and  his  tastes  lead. 

CROPSEY. 
Jasper  Francis  Cropsey  was  born  on 
Staten  bland,  near  Roseville,  February  18th, 
1828.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still 
standing,  though  much  changed  in  external  ar- 
rangement. Art  was  bora  in  him,  although 
none  of  his  family,  so  far  as  known,  had  evinc- 
ed any  marked  disposition  toward  the  ideal 
and  imaginative.  As  far  back  as  can  be  re- 
membered, Jasper  Francis  leaned  to  painting 
and  architecture  with  a  more  than  passing  in- 
clination. Facilities  for  the  development  of  his 
inherent  talent  were  wanting;  his  parents 
were  poor  and  scarcely  able  to  afford  the 
means  for  his  education  in  the  elementary 
branches.  He  was  sent  to  the  village  school, 
and  attended  regularly,  but  his  attention  was 
rather  more  given  to  sketching  in  his  books 
and  on  his  slate  than  to  the  studies  of  his  class. 
His  health,  too,  was  delicate,  rendering  him 
liable  to  frequent  illness  and  detention  at  home ; 
yet  he  was  far  from  being  considered  a  dull 
scholar.  While  a  mere  school-boy,  his  artistic 
and  mechanical  proclivities  were  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  a  small  model  of  a  house,  so 
thorough  and  complete  in  its  several  parts  and 
general  adaptation,  that  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  before  the  American 
Institute,  and  gained  from  both  societies  the  di- 
ploma for  the  best  specimen  of  architectural 
modeling. 

This  achievement  led  to  young  Cropsey's  en- 
gagement for  a  term  of  years  in  an  architect's 
office.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  old  when  he 
entered  upon  this  new  field,  and  at  once  began 
to  study  the  science  of  architecture  assiduously. 
His  progress  was  rapid,— the  second  year  of  his 
engagement  witnessing  his  reception  of  the 
diploma  of  the  American  Institute  for  the  best 
specimen  of  architectural  drawing.  After 
having  served  five  years  in  architectural  labors, 
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foiling  health  prompted  his  retirement  to  his  Sta- 
ten  Island  home.  There  he  immediately  comV 
menced  painting.  His  pupilage  in  architecture 
served  him  to  good  purpose,  and  a  few  lessons 
in  water-colors  greatly  added  to  his  skill.  In  a 
short  time  he  produced  a  picture  which  was 
accepted  and  favorably  hung  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  After  a  few  efforts  of  an 
imaginative  type,  Mr.  Cropsey  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  studies  from  nature.  His  first  land- 
scape, "  Greenwood  Lake,"  elected  him  an  .as- 
sociate member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Art  Union, 
and  so  brought  the  young  painter  into  notice. 
In  1847,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  made  a 
tour  through  England  and  Scotland,  stopping 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  to  paint  two 
pictures  ordered  by  the  Art  Union,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  absorbing  study  of  the  rich  galleries  of  that 
land  of  Art 

Returning  to  America  in  1860,  he  entered 
with  zeal  into  his  artistic  pursuits,  and  was 
received  the  year  after  into  full  membership 
by  the  National  Academy.  Ill  health  again 
induced  him  in  1856  to  visit  England,  where  he 
remained  some  years,  successfully  competing  in 
landscape  portraiture  with  English  artists,  and 
winning  many  warm  friends;  1863  found  Mr. 
Cropsey  in  his  native  land,  and  here  he  still  re- 
sides, industriously  wielding  the  brush  and 
palette. 

Among  his  numerous  paintings  we  mention 
as  especially  worthy  of  attention,  "  Autumn  on 
the  Hudson  River,"  which  was  exhibited  in 
London  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  declared  by 
the  London  press  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  the  season.  The  London  Art 
Journal  said:  "Mr.  Cropsey  has  sought  to 
embody  with  precision  the  knowledge  which  is 
manifestly  the  fruit  of  familiar  contemplation, 
quickened  by  a  large  share  of  the  beautiful, 
which  alone  could  qualify  him  for  his  task. 
*  *  *  Many  draw  trees  gracefully,  yet 
make  them  altogether  too  lithe,  relaxed,  or 
feebly  pliant  in  their  curves;  but  here,  in  union 
with  the  drooping  flower's  grace,  the  painter 
forgets  not  the  wayward  sprightliness,  the 
buoyant  woody  stiffness  of  the  branches  and 
twigs.  You  may  sit  among  his  branches  by 
the  hour,  like  a  bird,  like  a  blue-jay,  and  spec- 
ulate on  their  past  history.  *  *  *  *  In 
Mr.  Cropsey's  work,  also  combined  with  preci- 
sion and  local  truth,  there  is  something  which, 
without  in  the  least  impugning  his  originality, 
we  call  Turneresque.  By  this  we  mean  spe- 
cially that  the  composition — the  arrangement, 
proportion,  and  shape  of  the  masses  —  is 
unusually  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  that  there 
is  a  refined  feeling  for  asrial  tenderness,'  and 
light,  and  repose  throughout  The  unusual 
variety  of  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Cropsey— in- 
dicating breadth  of  mind — his  sense  of  beauty 
and  imaginative  choice  of  effects,  induce  us  to 
look  forward  to  his  future  career  with  much 
interest  and  expectation."  While  in  England, 
m  he  completed  a  fine  work  having  for  its  subject 
flk  "  Richmond  Hill,"  on  the  Thames.   His  "  Pass- 


turn,"  which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1859, 
was  a  nobly  conceived  and  solemn  reproduc- 
tion of  the  great  Doric  temple  —  the  precur- 
sor of  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis 
suffused  with  the  light  of  a  setting  sun.  It  was 
a  work  which  drew  from  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  Mulready.Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  other  emi- 
nent connoisseurs,  the  warmest  expressions  of 
eulogy.  Of  his  later  works,  "  Stoke  Pogis," 
the  scene  of  "  Gray's  Elegy,"  "  Autumn,"  of 
Crosby-House  notoriety,  and  a  large  work  en- 
titled "  Indian  Summer,"  are  held  in  high  es- 
teem. 

Mr.  Cropsey  is  possessed  of  quick  impulses. 
He  is  not  one  to  be  easily  wrought  upon  by  in- 
fluences not  in  sympathy  with  the  current  of  his 
mental  life.  His  perceptive  powers  are  excel- 
lent If  at  all  disposed  to  dream,  his  dreams 
derive  their  inspirations  from  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  world  without,  and  are  not  crea- 
tures purely  of  the  imagination.  He  appre- 
ciates the  panoramic  views  of  nature;  her 
varied  forms  take  firm  hold  upon  his  thoughts, 
and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  present  them  in  their 
native  simplicity.  He  has  a  rather  strong 
will,  and  much  warmth  of  feeling,  but  he  evi- 
dently is  not  aggressive  or  presuming. 
CARPENTER. 

Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter,  the  painter 
of  the  picture  of  "  The  First  Reading  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  President  Lin- 
coln to  his  Cabinet,"  which  gained  for  him  a 
high  reputation  as  an  artist  and  a  patriot,  was 
born  in  Homer,  drtland  County,  N.  Y.,  August 
"6, 1830.  His  fathe;  was  a  respectable  farmer, 
who  designed  that  his  son  should  follow  the 
pursuits  of  bis  forefathers,  or  something  equally 
practical  and  solid.  His  education  was  limited, 
like  that  of  other  country  boys,  the  district 
school  being  his  only  college.  At  eight  years 
of  age,  while  at  school,  his  ambition  was 
aroused  by  seeing  the  clever  pencil  drawing  of 
a  school-mate  on  the  panel  of  a  door ;  and  he 
resolved  to  become  an  artist  For  the  next 
five  or  six  years  he  worked  patiently  and 
diligently,  drawing  pictures  of  every  kind.  He 
had  neither  instructions,  nor  books,  nor  models; 
but  a  lead-pencil  and  foolscap  paper,  purchased 
at  the  village  store  with  the  savings  of  a  week, 
were  sufficient  for  his  enthusiasm.  When 
these  were  exhausted,  a  piece  of  chalk  for  a 
pencil  and  the  side  of  the  old  barn  for  drawing 
paper  sufficed;  every  blank  wall  about  the 
premises  was  filled  with  historic  scenes.  He 
met  with  little  encouragement,  however,  from 
his  father  and  neighbors;  a  deacon  of  the 
village,  when  asked  about  all  this  drawing, 
said,  derisively,  "  Humph  1  you  can't  turn  over 
a  chip  on  his  father's  farm  without  finding  a 
picture  of  a  chicken  or  bunthin  on  t'other  side 
on't!" 

When  thirteen  years  old,  his  father  secured 
him  employment  in  a  grocery  store  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Fortunately  the  worthy  grocer  could 
not  discover  in  him  any  indication  of  the 
intelligence  necessary  for  mercantile  business, 
and  after  six  months'  probation  he  was  sent 
home.   About  this  time  an  artist  visited  Homer 


for  the  purpose  of  painting  portraits.  Young 
Carpenter  got  permission  to  watch  him  at  his 
work.  New  ideas  of  the  effect  of  colors  im- 
parted fresh  impulse  to  his  mind.  Colors  he 
had  not ;  and  the  suggestion  of.  a  kind  neigh- 
bor that  house-paint  would  do  as  well  for  a 
beginner,  was  eagerly  welcomed.  He  obtained 
a  pound  of  white  lead  at  the  village  store, 
found  some  lampblack,  which  was  used  to 
mark  his  father's  sheep,  discovered  some  lumps 
of  Venetian  red  in  a  corner  of  the  barn ;  with 
pallet  whittled  out  of  a  piece  of  shingle,  and  a 
coat  lining  rudely  stretched  for  canvas,  the 
youthful  artist  coaxed  his  mother  to  sit,  and 
soon  outlined  and  completed  an  easily  recog- 
nized likeness.  He  endeavored  to  keep  this 
portrait  a  secret  from  his  father,  but  one  day 
the  latter  walked  abruptly  into  his  son's  room 
and  saw  and  recognized  it  at  once.  The  effect 
of  the  discovery  was  to  break  down  the  parental 
opposition  to  the  boy's  yearning.  A  position 
was  secured  for  him  in  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Sandford  Thayer,  of  Syracuse,  where,  during 
five  months  of  judicious  instruction,  he  ob- 
tained a  solid  foundation  for  subsequent  higher 
attainments.  While  here  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Elliott  the  eminent  portrait 
painter,  who  took  no  little  Interest  in  him,  and 
continued  through  life  a  steadfast  friend. 

In  1846  Mr.  Carpenter  opened  a  studio  in 
his  native  village.  Here,  from  beginnings 
small  enough  to  provoke  a  smile  on  the  phiz 
of  the  reader,  he  worked  his  way  to  eminence. 

In  1848  he  painted  an  ideal  head,  which  was 
sent  to  the  American  Art  Union,  and  afterward 
purchased  by  the  committee  for  fifty  dollars. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  his  public  suc- 
cess, though  he  had  still  poverty  and  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.   In  the  spring  of 

1851  he  established  himself  in  New  York  city, 
and  the  following  winter  executed  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  David  Leavitt,  which  was  very 
highly  praised  by  the  Academy  of  Design, 
whose  members  elected  him  an  associate.  In 

1852  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  President  Fillmore.  This 
he  performed  very  successfully.  Mr.  Carpenter 
subsequently  painted  portraits  of  Ex-Presidents 
Tyler  and  Pierce,  Governor  Marcy,  Senators 
Cass,  Chase,  Houston,  and  Seward,  Attorney- 
General  Cushing,  and  many  other  eminent 
persons,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned- 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  General  Fremont 

The  great  work  with  which  Mr.  Carpenter's 
artistic  reputation  is  chiefly  associated  is  "  The 
First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion by  President  Lincoln."  It  was  commenced 
in  1864. 

The  conception  of  this  undertaking  is  graphic- 
ally related  by  Mr.  Carpenter  himself  in  his 
book,  "  Six  Months  at  the  White  House."  He 
says :  "  To  paint  a  picture  which  should  com- 
memorate this  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Liberty,  was  a  dream  which  took  form  and 
shape  in  my  mind  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1868 — the  year  made  memorable  in  its  dawn 
by  the  issue  of  the  final  decree.  *  *  *  I 
conceived  that  band  of  men,  upon  whom  the 
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eyes  of  the  world  centred  as  never  before  upon 
ministers  of  state,  gathered  in  council,  de- 
pressed, perhaps  disheartened  at  the  vain 
efforts  of  many  months  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  the  Government  I  saw,  in  thought,  the 
head  of  the  nation  bowed  down  with  his  weight 
of  care  and  responsibility,  solemnly  announc- 
ing, as  he  unfolded  the  prepared  draft  of  the 
Proclamation,  that  the  time  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  policy  had  arrived ;  I  endeavored 
to  imagine  the  conflicting  emotions  of  satisfac- 
tion, doubt,  and  distrust  with  which  such  an 
announcement  would  be  received  by  men  of 
the  varied  characteristics  of  the  assembled 
councilors.  For  several  weeks  the  design  of 
the  picture  was  slowly  maturing,  during  which 
time,  however,  no  line  was  drawn  upon  paper 
or  canvas.  Late  one  evening,  absorbed  in 
thought  upon  the  subject,  I  took  up  an  un- 
framed  photograph  lying  carelessly  in  my  room, 
and  upon  the  blank  side  of  this  was  roughly 
and  hastily  sketched  the  central  idea  of  the 
composition  as  it  had  shaped  itself  in  my  mind." 

Impracticable  as  the  scheme  appeared  at 
first  to  him,  the  way  was  opened  for  its  execu- 
tion. Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Colfax  and 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  President  Lincoln's  consent  was 
obtained  to  the  work.  Its  completion  and 
reception  by  the  American  people  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention  here. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  of  middle  height,  rather 
slender  in  build,  with  delicate  features,  abundant 
straight  black  hair,  and  dark  gray  eyes.  His 
voice  is  low  and  agreeable  in  tone ;  his  manner 
is  quiet  and  meditative. 

His  phrenology  shows  much  aspiration, 
positiveness,  candor,  and  integrity.  He  is 
earnest  and  straightforward,  yet  sensitive. 
Criticism  which  depreciates  his  character  or 
his  work  is  keenly  felt,  though  his  will  and 
judgment  may  restrain  any  outward  exhibition 
of  feeling.  He  is  quick-witted  and  of  ready 
perception ;  catches  an  idea  in  any  way  related 
to  his  line  of  life  with  a  degree  of  celerity  found 
only  in  finely-toned  organizations  of  the  re- 
flective type.  He  is  a  close  analyst  of  character 
and  motive,  and  original  and  methodical  in  his 
purposes  and  adaptations. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Rockwood,  photographer  of  this  city,  for  the 
photographs  of  several  of  the  above  artists, 
from  which  we  have  engraved. 

Diff'rent  minds 

Incline  to  diff'rent  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  tor  harmony,  and  grace, 

And  gentlest  beauty.   Hence,  when  lightning 

fires  [ground ; 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

And  Ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 

neaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff,  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war. 

—Mark  Aktmide  on  Taste. 


THE   NEW  TEAR. 

Hark,  from  the  tower  the  midnight  bell 

Is  pealing  wild  and  clear, 
And  it  chills  the  heart  as  it*  accents  tell 

The  dirge  of  the  dying  year. 

We  pause,  as  the  solemn  peal  rolls  on, 

To  scan  the  year  that's  o'er, 
And  the  peaceful  hours  forever  gone, 

And  hopes  to  come  no  more. 

It  tells  of  days  in  the  sunny  past. 
When  the  spring  was  bright  and  gay, 

When  the  hours  flew  on  so  swift  and  fast, 
We  wished  'twere  always  May. 

It  tells  of  summer's  golden  hours, 

With  all  their  Joyous  light- 
When  Nature  bloomed  with  fairest  flowers. 

And  all  was  calm  and  bright. 

It  sings  of  the  glorious  autumn  past. 
With  ita  fruits  and  golden  grain ; 

But  it  tells  of  winter's  chilling  blast 
In  a  sad  and  mournful  strain. 

The  year  Is  dead,  and  o'er  its  grave 

We  drop  the  silent  tear ; 
Then  turn  with  hearts  made  strong  and  brave. 

To  the  hopes  of  the  soming  year. 

And  we  dream  of  joys  that  are  yet  to  be, 
Of  friends  and  friendships  blest ; 

Of  peace  and  love,  bat  we  never  see 
The  sorrows  with  the  rest, 

Tet  life  has  many  a  wintry  day, 

And  many  a  hopeless  tear ; 
But  we'll  turn  from  these  sad  thoughts  away, 

And  hope  for  a  glad  New  Tear. 
January  lit,  1S69.  A.  K.  *. 


THE  TROUBADOURS. 

A  vert  striking  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  amusements  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  southern  portion  of  France.  In  the  course 
of  the  tenth  century  there  arose  in  that  portion 
of  France  then  denominated  Provence  a  class 
of  minstrels  called  troubadour*,  who  composed 
and  sang  their  own  verses,  and  traveled  from 
village  to  village,  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
court  to  court,  chanting  their  wild  and  roman- 
tic melodies,  and  awakening  in  the  people 
wherever  they  went  a  taste  for  poetry  and  song. 
So  popular  did  this  class  of  minstrels  become, 
that  the  arrival  of  some  of  their  number  at 
the  courts  of  the  feudal  lords  was  greeted  with 
special  honor,  and  many  of  the  most  renowned 
knights  of  Provence  assumed  the  garb  and 
scarf  of  the  troubadour,  and  went  from  court 
to  court,  celebrating  the  praises  of  their 
favorite  hero  or  mistress.  Thus  dawned 
the  age  of  chivalry.  All  classes  became 
more  and  more  awakened  to  the  enchantments 
of  the  poet's  and  minstrel's  art,  and  were  ac- 
quiring day  by  day  a  knowledge  of  and  a  taste 
for  those  courtesies  of  life  so  often  the  theme 
of  the  troubadour's  panegyric.  The  barons, 
then  sovereigns  in  their  own  territories,  invited 
the  neighboring  knights  to  their  castles  to  con- 
tend in  poetry  and  song,- and  at  length  to  the 
more  hardy  and  knightly  encounter  of  the  tilt 
and  tournament,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes 
of  vassals  and  retainers,  and  amid  the  assem- 
bled beauty  of  the  court 

The  troubadours,  who  were  at  first  a  very 


humble  class  of  minstrels,  led  the  way,  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  productions,  in  the 
elevation  of  woman  in  the  scale  of  being.  This 
they  did,  perhaps  quite  unintentionally,  by  cel- 
ebrating in  their  songs  the  beauty  and  charms 
of  some  particular  lady  of  the  court  where  they 
were  entertained ;  and  as  it  was  found  not  only 
pleasing  but  profitable  to  the  minstrel,  woman 
soon  became  the  chosen  theme  of  their  pane- 
gyric. From  being  depreciated,  she  was 
idolized.  In  the  progress  of  time,  under  the 
mild  and  peaceful  sway  of  woman's  influence, 
the  south  of  France,  the  home  of  the  trouba- 
dours, began  to  exhibit  rapid  progression  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  While  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  constantly  in  arms,  those  portions 
where  the  minstrel's  art  and  influence  had 
penetrated,  enjoyed  comparative  peace;  and, 
instead  of  cultivating  the  art  of  war,  they  pass- 
ed their  time  in  cultivating  the  graces  and  en- 
joying the  delights  of  social  life.  While  the 
northern  part  of  France,  while  England  and 
the  northern  part  of  Germany,  were  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  the  in- 
habitants of  Provence  were  making  great 
strides  in  social  and  intellectual  improvement 
Music,  dancing,  .and  the  sports  of  the  tilt  were 
carried  by  them  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Thus  it  was  in  southern  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  if  we 
could  do  no  more  than  show  that  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  song,  the  dance,  the  minstrel,  and 
the  tournament  had  been  instrumental  in  ele- 
vating woman,  diffusing  the  arts  of  peace, 
silencing  the  clamors  of  war,  and'  carrying  the 
people  forward  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors,  it  would 
surely  be  enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
importance  of  amusements,  especially  of  those 
which  are  social. — "  Life  Made  Happy." 


Rich  Without  Money. — Many  a  man  is 
rich  without  money.  Thousands  of  men  with 
nothing  in  their  pockets,  are  rich.  A  man  born 
with  a  good  sound  constitution,  a  good  stom- 
ach, a  good  heart  and  good  limbs,  and  a  pretty 
good  head-piece,  is  rich.  Good  bones  are  bet- 
ter than  gold,  tough  muscles  than  silver,  and 
nerves  that  flash  fire  and  carry  energy  to  every 
function,  are  better  than  houses  and  land.  It  is 
better  than  landed  estate  to  have  had  the  right 
kind  of  father  and  mother.  Good  breeds  and 
bad  breeds  exist  among  men  as  really  as  among 
herds  and  horses.  Education  may  do  much  to 
check  evil  tendencies,  or  to  develop  good 
ones,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  inherit  the  right 
proportion  of  faculties  to  start  with.  That 
man  is  rich  who  has  a  flavor  of  wit  and  fun  in 
hie  Composition.  The  hardest  thing  to  get 
along  with  in  this  life  is  a  man's  own  self.  A 
cross,  selfish  fellow,  a  desponding  and  com- 
plaining fellow,  a  timid,  care-burdened  man — 
these  are  all  born  deformed  in  the  inside. 
Their  feet  may  not  limp,  but  their  thoughts  da 
A  man  of  fortune,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
would  gladly  part  with  every  dollar  to  obtain  a 
longer  lease  of  life. 
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THK   NEW  TEAR. 

Again  it  is  oure  to  wish  the  readers  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  "  A  Happy 
Nbw  Ybab!  "  If  it  be  God's  will,  we 
pray  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
profitable  and  the  happiest  in  all  re- 
spects, to  one  and  all,  ever  yet  enjoyed. 
Let  each  one  of  us  do  all  toe  can  to  make 
it  so. 

Of  good  "resolutions"  every  man's 
heart  is  full ;  but  to  secure  the  end  de- 
sired, it  requires  not  only  good  re- 
solves, but  the  doing.  Nor  is  it  wise  to 
lose  present  golden  moments  in  regrets 
for  past  follies  and  failures.  Now  is  the 
time  to  awake  and  to  act.  If  we  avail 
ourselves  of  present  opportunities,  and  do 
that  which  may  and  should  be  done,  we 
secure  the  treasure — growth  in  grace, 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  means  by 
which  to  advance  the  well-being  of 
mankind.  At  this  new  starting-point  in 
our  life's  journey,  we  resolve  and  re- 
resolve  that  we  will  "  turn  over  a  new 
leaf ;"  drop  bad  habits ;  aim  at  a  higher 
and  more  worthy  life;  that  we  will 
overcome  foolish  jealousies,  prejudices, 
hatreds,  and  all  uncharitableness ;  that 
we  will  set  our  hearts  on  heavenly 
things,  cherishing  and  cultivating  the 
affections,  sympathies,  and  the  noblest 
sentiments;  that  we  will  try  to  live  in 
accordance  with  God's  laws,  natural  and 
divine ;  guard  against  besetting  sins ; 
hold  the  propensities  subject  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  see  to  it  that  we  be  not  per- 
verted in  appetite ;  that  the  social  affec- 
tions be  kept  pure  and  not  lustful ;  that 
though  we  have  good  cause  to  be  angry, 
we  sin  not ;  that  we  exercise  due  econ- 
omy in  all  matters  of  personal  expendi- 
ture; and  that  we  neither  fritter  away 
oar  own  time  nor  consume  unprofitably 
the  time  of  others ;  for,  in  one  sense, 
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time  is  money,  and  in  another  sense  it  is 
vastly  more  than  money;  but  save  it 
'  and  use  it  as  though  it  were  God's  har- 
vest time.  In  short,  write  down  in  your 
pocket  diary  or  memorandum-book  for 
1869  all  the  good  resolutions  you  pro- 
pose to  carry  out,  and  then  execute  them 
as  you  would  a  religious  duty.  If  you 
become  master  of  the  situation,  if  you 
do  the  thing  you  resolve  on,  God  will 
crown  your  efforts  with  success,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  will  stand  higher 
in  the  scale  of  true  manhood  and  in  the 
esteem  of  all  good  men.  All  this  is  just 
as  easily  accomplished  as  it  is  for  plants 
and  trees  to  grow.  True,  it  requires 
self-denial,  honesty,  energy,  application, 
and  perseverance;  but  is  not  growth 
into  a  true  and  noble  manhood  worth 
the  effort  ?  Let  him  who  would  become 
such,  adopt  the  necessary  means  and  at- 
tain it.  Weak  ones  there  are  all  around 
us — weak  in  will,  weak  in  intellect,  weak 
in  morals,  and  weak  in  vitality.  Many 
of  them  are  really  unfortunate.  Faulty 
in  original  constitution  and  make-up, 
inheriting  the  infirmities  of  diseased 
parentage,  they  naturally  gravitate 
toward  vice  and  crime,  and  are  "  more  to 
be  pitied  than  blamed."  Then  consider 
their  surroundings  and  their  tempta- 
tions. They  are  brought  up  within  the 
precincts  of  the  accursed  dance-house; 
without  education,  except  such  as  they 
acquire  in  the  streets,  the  slums,  alleys, 
low  playhouses,  dog,  rat,  and  cock  pits. 
Our  cities  literally  swarm  with  these 
creatures — offspring  of  lust  and  crime — 
and  they  follow  their  bent  as  naturally 
as  ducks  take  to  water,  filling  our  land 
with  thieves,  burglars,  gamblers,  drunk- 
ards, libertines,  and  murderers.  To  pro- 
tect law-abiding  citizens  from  the  ravages 
of  this  class,  we  build  reformatories,  jails, 
and  prisons,  in  which  to  shut  them  up, 
and  the  gallows  for  the  higher  graduates. 
Proper  missionary  efforts,  children's  aid 
societies,  with  a  moiety  of  real,  live,  self- 
sacrificing  Christianity,  serve  to  reclaim 
some  of  these  and  restrain  others.  Take 
the  children  of  such  degradation  out  of 
the  streets,  tenements,  cellars,  base- 
ments, and  crowded  attics ;  place  them 
in  healthy  country  homes,  away  from 
the  more  common  temptations ;  get  them 
into  Sunday-schools,  and  finally,  a  portion 
of  their  time,  into  common  schools,  and 
many  of  them  will  become  good  and  use- 


ful citizens.  One  excellent  mode  of 
training  such  children  is  the  school-ship 
system  of  our  navy.  There  ought  to  be 
such  a  ship  in  each  of  our  seaport  towns* 
in  which  those  adapted  to  it  could  be 
fitted  for  service  at  sea.  We  shall  soon 
want  more  educated  seamen.  Let  the 
work  begin.  Of  spoiled  children — sons 
and  daughters  of  the  wealthy — there 
are,  alas!  too  many.  Brought  up  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  they  pay  the  penalty 
by  becoming  the  slaves  of  foolish  fashion 
(vide  the  "  Grecian  bend  "  )  and  falling 
into  habits  of  dissipation.  Vanity! 
vanity !  They,  too,  are  objects  of  com- 
miseration. 

The  "negatives"  are  met  with  here 
and  there,  and  unhappy  mortals  they 
certainly  are.  They  oppose  every  propo- 
sition, contest  every  point,  and  are  always 
in  the  minority.  If  a  union  of  the  States 
be  the  topic,  they  are  opposed  to  the 
union.  If  it  be  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
whisky-drinking,  or  gambling,  they  are 
opposed  to  all  arbitrary  measures.  If  it 
be  Christianity,  they  don't  believe  in  it. 
Nor  do  they  believe  in  Phrenology.  The 
poor  creatures  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  fault  is  in  themselves ;  that 
their  heads  are  all  wrong,  with  more 
"  won't "  than  "  will "  in  them.  Oh,  that 
they  could  but 

"  See  themselves  as  others  see  mem, 
It  would  from  many  a  blunder  free  them ! " 

But  what  does  their  opposition  amount 
to  ?  They  may  throw  crooked  sticks  in 
the  path  of  progress;  they  may  even 
pull  back,  like  other  donkeys,  but  only 
to  show  to  the  world  what  foolish  fel- 
lows they  are,  —  never  succeeding, 
always  failing,  and  "  coming  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn."  Still,  there  is 
hope  even  for  such  as  these.  Let  them 
undergo  a  searching  and  honest  phreno- 
logical examination.  Let  the  truth  be 
told  to  them  in  all  sincerity  and  kind- 
ness, and  they  will  see  it.  Once  fairly 
convinced,  ignorance  being  displaced  by 
knowledge,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  the 
convert  will  cease  his  habitual  opposi- 
tion, become  more  tractable,  and  try  to 
lead  a  better  life. 

Willful  perverts,  refusing  the  light 
when  they  might  have  it,  without  the 
knowledge  derivable  from  Phrenology 
and  revelation,  take  to  drink,  push  on  im 
their  downward  course,  and  develop 
more  and  more  the  sensual  rather  than 
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tho  spiritual.  They  complain  of  their 
hard  lot;  blame  others  for  their  own 
faults;  pronounce  life  a  failure;  sink 
into  a  state  of  helpless  despair,  and  then 
into  an  unwept  grave.  How  different  is 
the  life  and  the  death  of  an  honest,  sober, 
temperate,  intelligent,  industrious,  kind- 
ly, and  godly  man!  In  the  one  case 
society  is  relieved  of  a  drunken  pauper; 
in  the  other  case  the  world  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  good  citizen  or  a  benefactor. 

Phrenology  is  the  camera  through 
which  we  may  look  at  ourselves,  and 
thus  learn  what  are  our  deficiencies  and 
excesses,  and  how  we  must  cultivate  the 
former  and  restrain  the  latter.  It  shows 
us  the  relations  existing  between  a 
comely  countenance  and  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, or  a  gross,  beastly  face  and  a  low, 
brutal  character.  The  study  of  Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy,  and  Psychology 
must  inevitably  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment, elevation,  and  spiritualizing  of 
those  who  pursue  them  from  proper 
motives.  Call  us  fanatics,  hobbyists, 
fatalists,  materialists,  infidels,  or  what 
not,  we  reply :  Examine  these  sub- 
jects. God  is  our  judge.  We,  as  indi- 
viduals, are  of  small  account,  and  must 
soon  pass  on  to  other  realms;  but  the 
cause  we  have  espoused  is  warmly  com- 
mended to  the  reader  as  worthy  of  his 
most  careful  study.  As  an  aid  to  a  more 
correct  interpretation  of  revelation,  and 
to  an  appreciation  of  true  Christian  prin- 
ciples, we  pray  that  it  may  prove  as  a 
beacon  light  to  lead  the  follower  from 
earth  to  heaven. 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Change,  change,  eternal  change,  is  the 
order  of  nature,  and  no  man  is  ever  twice 
alike.  Every  thought,  impulse,  or  emo- 
tion which  passes  through  his  mind,  be 
he  asleep  or  awake,  changes  his  expres- 
sion. Like  the  ever-recurring  seasons  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  each 
person  has  his  birth,  growth,  and  decline. 
There  is  no  standing  still.  This  is  the 
experience,  without  exception,  of  all. 
It  is  only  the  mind,  or  spirit,  which 
changes  not,  which  lives  always,  and  re- 
tains its  own  individual  identity.  When 
angry,  we  assume  one  expression ;  when 
loving,  another;  when  Hoping  or  despond- 
A  ing,  giving  or  receiving,  constructing  or 
m  destroying,  cursing  or  praying,  whatever 


we  do,  sayj  or  think,  it  produces  an  ef- 
fect on  our  organizations.  If  one  con- 
tinues to  lie,  steal,  rob,  or  murder,  he 
will  soon  show  it  in  his  countenance,  and 
in  time  it  will  enter  deep  into  his  very 
being, — engrave  the  fact  on  his  face  and 
heart.  So  if  one  live  a  virtuous,  righte- 
ous, and  godly  life, — performing  acts  of 
love  and  Christian  charity — acts  approv- 
ed by  an  enlightened  judgment,  the  same 
will  be  recorded  to  his  credit,  both  on  the 
human  countenance  and  in  heaven. 

"  Progress  and  Improvement,"  should 
be  the  motto  of  all  human  beings.  It  is 
one's  privilege  and  duty  to  grow  better 
as  he  grows  older,  ripening  into  God's 
richest  blessings,  having  fulfilled  .in  this 
life  all  His  requirements.  According  to 
the  natural  processes  of  development,  the 
physical  or  material  part  is  first  to  be 
considered,  unless  we  go  back  to  parent- 
age, in  which  case  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  mind  or  spirit  of  parents  is 
impressed  on  the  progeny,  showing  that, 
in  this  view,  mirid  precedes  and  gives 
shape  to  both  body  and  brain.  Personal 
accountability  comes  later  to  the  individ- 
ual, comes  with  years  and  knowledge. 
Parents  train  the  bodies  and  instruct  the 
minds  of  their  children.  These  grow 
ilp  accordingly — well  formed  or  ill  form- 
ed— and  their  course  through  life  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  thus  predetermined.  If 
started  right ;  if  properly  put  on  a  good 
footing,  well  equipped  with  chart,  com- 
pass, and  a  knowledge  of  our  own  capa- 
city,— what  we  can  hope  to  do  and  what 
we  can  not  hope  to  do, — our  success  is 
well-nigh  assured.  In  this  case,  we  grow 
into  symmetrical,  manly  men.  If,  how- 
ever, the  start  be  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  the  preparation  be  altogether  insuf- 
ficient, one  may  be  dwarfed  in  both 
body  and  mind.  In  youth,  while  grow- 
ing in  body,  each  one  should  be  educated 
in  the  right  use  of.  all  his  faculties,— the 
mechanical,  artistic,  literary,  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious.  This  is  his  due  from 
parents.  If  educated  on  a  phrenological 
basis,  each  and  every  faculty  would  be 
properly  called  out,  and  the  person's  pow- 
er for  usefulness  vastly  increased.  To 
reform,  improve,  and  elevate  the 
race  is  the  highest  mission  of  man  on 
earth.  This  is  the  object  of  our  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  all  philanthropic  en- 
deavor ;  and  a  knowledge  of  man  phys- 
ically, mentally,  and  spiritually  is  among  . 


the  means  by  which  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  Gall  discovered  Phrenology,  giv- 
ing us  the  ground-work  of  a  new  system 
of  mental  philosophy.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
assisted  in  the  elaboration  and  systematic 
improvement  of  the  same.  In  connec- 
tion with  Combe,  Caldwell,  and  others, 
it  has  been  ours  to  take  hold  where  they 
left  off,  pushing  our  investigations  in  the 
same  fruitful  fields,  and  in  popularizing 
and  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  this 
truth  by  voice,  pen,  and  press  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

A  new  generation,  with  larger  oppor- 
tunities, increased  facilities,  and  a  more 
intelligent  class  of  minds  to  work  on, 
will  rise  up  and  succeed  us.  Every  dis- 
covered fact  in  science,  every  known 
principle  in  philosophy,  and  every  truth 
in  revelation  will  be  cherished  and  used 
for  the  good  of  mankind  and  for  the  glory 
of  God.  The  family,  the  forest,  the 
field,  the  mine,  the  workshop,  the  fishing 
banks,  the- school,  the  college,  and  the 
church  are  all  "places  of  learning"  in 
which  mind  is  manifested  and  character 
developed.  We  may  study  the  stars  or 
the  rocks ;  flowers  or  fishes ;  ants  or  ele- 
phants; monkeys  or  men,  and  from  all 
learn  something  nseful.  Or  we  may 
close  our  eyes  and  sit  in  idleness,  killing 
the  valuable  time  allotted  to  our  use 
and  intended  for  our  growth.  He  who 
loses  valuable  time,  or  who  fails  to  grow 
into  the  fullest  manhood,  may  be  likened 
to  a. -plant  or  a  tree  6et  in  poor  soil, 
which  withers  or  becomes  stunted,  and 
fails  to  attain  the  object  and  end  of  its 
existence. 

Reader,  it  is  yours  to  become  some- 
thing or  nothing, — something  more  than 
an  animal  or  less  than  a  man  in  the 
world.  Ar6  you  now  in  the  way  of  de- 
velopment and  improvement?  Why 
not?  Are  you  a  cripple,  or  disabled? 
Thank  God  you  live  and  are  no  worse. 
Are  you  poor,  and  obliged  to  work  most 
of  the  time?  God  will  bless  all  your 
honest  earnings  to  your  use.  Are  you 
rich  ?  Go  seek  the  needy  and  put  them 
in  the  way  of  education,  improvement, 
and  development,  and  get  that  rich  re- 
I  ward  promised  to  the  charitable  :  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Are  you  dissipating,  or  spending  time  and 
money  on  an  abnormal  appetite  ?  What 
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are  your  habits  ?  Are  they  regular,  and 
such  as  you  can  ask  a  blessing  on  ?  Or 
are  you  indulging  in  games  of  chance,  or 
perverted  propensities?  Remember,  it 
is  the  right  use  of  body  and  mind  which 
is  required  for  man's  best  development 
and  highest  happiness. 

The  "two  paths"  of  life  are  open 
alike  to  all.  One  leads  as  surely  to  de- 
struction and  premature  death  as  the 
other  to  health,  intelligence,  honor,  and 
heaven.  Which  path  will  you  follow? 
It  is  for  each  to  choose ;  nor  can  another 
answer  for  our  choice.  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  will  reward  every 
one  according  to  the  deeds  done  here  in 
the  body. 

ATROCIOUS. 

At  the  Working  Women's  Protective  As- 
sociation we  saw  last  Saturday  a  cloak  that 
took  thirty  days  to  finish  the  embroidery  that 
was  on  it,  and  in  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty  skeins  of  thread  were  used.  For  that 
amount  of  skillful  labor  and  time,  $13  was  paid 
by  a  prominent  Broadway  house.— The  Sun. 

Well  may  the  Sun  call  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice.  We 
happen  to  have  some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  case;  for  the  worthy  ladies  who  have  the 
management  of  the  W.  W.  P.  A  in  charge 
called  our  attention  to  it  The  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  the  skillAil  fingers  of  the 
unfortunate  woman  is  much  greater  than 
appears  from  the  Sun'$  simple  paragraph ;  for 
instead  of  "one  hundred  and  eighty,"  three 
hundred  and  seventy  skeins  of  silk  were  used. 
Our  lady  readers  can  better  estimate  the 
elaborate  details  of  delicate  embroidery  and 
the  extent  of  material  covered  by  so  much  silk 
than  we  can.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
for  her  thirty  days  of  close  and  painful  labor 
the  embroideress  received  but  $12,  an  average 
of  forty  cents  per  day — and  that  the  plain 
fabric  so  highly  wrought  would  probably  be 
sold  for  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  where- 
as in  its  original  condition  it  was  not  worth 
ten— we  are  constrained  to  exclaim,  O  extor- 
tion! O  meanness!  O  villainy! 

There  are  some  men  in  high  business  posi- 
tions, wealthy  and  "respectable,"  who,  It 
seems,  would  thus  coin  the  weary  days,  anxious 
nights,  the  tears  and  abject  penury  of  poor 
destitute  creatures. into  money.  But  have  not 
"prominent"  merchants  a  right  to  secure  the 
utmost  service  from  poor  sewing  women  for 
the  money  they  pay  them,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  realize  great  profits?  Have  they 
not  the  right  to  oppress  the  poor  and  starve 
and  freeze  them,  so  that  they  may  build 
gorgeous  warehouses  and  provide  fbr  their 
precious  selves  palatial  mansions  ?  Of  what 
earthly  use  are  the  miserable  women  whose 
skilled  fingers  are  their  only  dependence,  but 
to  drudge  and  slave  that  the  merchant  may 
grow  richer  and  richer  and  command  the 
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admiration  of  the  community  by  reason  of  his 
princely  wealth  and  luxurious  extravagance? 
Surely  the  woman  who  toiled  for  thirty  long 
days  on  the  elaborate  garment,  which  some 
haughty  child  of  fashion  would  purchase  from 
the  "  prominent  Broadway  house  "  at  the  low 
price  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  should 
deem  herself  richly  compensated  by  the  $12 
she  received  1  Could  she  not  live  comfortably 
and  happily  on  forty  cents  per  day  ?  Are  not 
provisions  cheap  and  plentiful  at  this  season  of 
the  year  ?  Are  not  wood  and  coal  to  be  pro- 
cured merely  for  the  asking?  Is  not  a  retired 
garret-room  in  some  remote  and  genteel  street 
—say  Mott,  Mulberry,  or  Baxter— obtainable 
for  a  trifle  ?  Certainly  forty  cents  should  pro- 
vide not  only  the  necessaries  but  many  of  the 
dainties  of  life,  and  leave  a  balance  for  the 
woman  to  deposit  in  the  savings-bank  against 
a  rainy  day.  Our  "prominent"  merchants 
are  too  good  business  men,  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  economies  of  political,  social,  and 
domestic  life,  not  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
skilled  service  and  the  necessities  of  the  times  I 
They  would  not  be  promoters  of  a  wrong  1 
Twenty-five  dollars  a  day  scarcely  meet  the 
wants  of  their  households ;  but  bless  you,  isn't 
their  social  position  immeasurably  above  that 
of  the  women  they  employ?  And  isn't  the 
proportion  which  forty  cents  bears  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  fair  one  when  the  social  differ- 
ences between  the  employer  and  employed  are 
duly  measured?  Ride  along,  then,  in  your 
richly  gilded  coach  with  your  gaily  caparisoned 
steeds  and  liveried  lackeys,  oh  "prominent" 
merchant  1  and  as  you  count  your  gains,  let  the 
image  of  a  poor,  thinly  clad,  scantily  fed, 
suffering  woman  rise  before  your  mind's  eye  to 
comfort  you  with  a  sense  of  your  noble  heart- 
ednes8  and  comprehensive  charity;  for  have 
you  not  paid  her  $12  for  her  month's  toil,  and 
will  you  not  reap  a  rich  reward  of  profit  from 
the  labor  she  has  rendered  you  ? 


Book  Publishing.— There  is  no  class  of 
business  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  mis- 
understanding as  that  of  publisher  of  books. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  author  to  understand  the 
business  aspects  of  publishing  a  book.  In  the 
first  place,  the  expenses  of  composition,  cor- 
recting, stereotyping,  paper,  printing,  and 
binding  are  very  large,  compared  sometimes 
with  the  size  of  the  book.  Then  the  advertising 
bills,  and  two  or  three  hundred  gratuitous 
copies  for  notice  and  review,  must  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  publication.  Then,  of  course,  store 
rent,  clerk  hire,  and  packing  expenses,  includ- 
ing paper,  twine,  and  boxes,  should  be  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  getting  up  an  edition  of  a 
book;  bo  that,  in  most  instances,  the  sale  of 
two  or  three  thousand  of  a  new  work  hardly 
pays  the  publisher  for  the  labor  and  capital  in- 
cluded in  the  outlay.  Now  all  this  the  author, 
unless  he  or  she  happens  to  understand  the 
business  thoroughly,  rarely  comprehends.  The 
elder  John  Murray,  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  generous  of  publishers,  used  to  say  that  an 
author  who  thoroughly  understood  all  the  in- 


tricacies and  expenses  of  issuing  a  book  from 
the  press  and  properly  launching  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  was  as  rare  a  prize  to  find 
as  a  phenix  or  a  unicorn. — Boston  Journal. 

[Instead  of  two  or  three  hundred  gratuitous 
copies  for  editors,  a  thousand  are  more  fre- 
quently thus  appropriated.  There  are  several 
thousand  magazines  and  newspapers  published 
in  this  country,  and  all  notice  new  books  when 
sent  them.]   

Da  wrings  of  Gentcs. — There  is  a  young 
Irish  boy,  ten  years  old,  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
who  has  been  kept  herding  cows,  and  while 
thus  employed  has  devoted  his  time  to  model- 
ling animals  (cows,  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  cats) 
in  clay,  and  the  likeness  of  some  of  them  is 
very  striking.  With  the*  aid  of  brick-dust, 
charcoal,  and  chalk  he  makes  perfect  Dur hams. 

[This  paragraph  we  clip  from  the  Evening 
Post,  of  New  York.  How  strikingly  does  it  in- 
stance the  instinctive  promptings  of  nature ! 
That  boy's  artistic  leaning  should  be  permitted 
to  develop  itself.  Some  one  as  generous  as  ra- 
tional should  afford  him  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  the  direction  which  naturo  has 
thus  early  indicated.  At  any  rate,  he  should 
have  a  trade  adapted  to  his  peculiar  gift.] 

Note. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of  ad- 
vertisements which  crowded  in  upon  us,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  several  extra  pages  to 
the  usual  complement  of  the  Journal,  thus 
making  this  month's  edition  unusually  bulky. 

Several  interesting  papers  are  in  course  of 
preparation  for  February.  Among  them  are 
the  following :  A  spirited  and  instructive  dis- 
course on  the  "  Resurrection  of  the  Body," 
delivered  in  St.  Timothy's  Church,  New  York; 
a  discussion  of  Mental  Philosophy  from  the 
points  of  view  taken  by  standard  writers  and 
by  Phrenology ;  conclusion  of  "  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;"  Phreno-biographical  sketch  of 
the  late  Baron  Rothschild;  Samuel  Adjai 
Crowther,  the  Abbcokutan  bishop,  a  remark- 
able instance  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment in  a  member  of  an  African  tribe  graded 
low  by  ethnologists;  The  Inner  Senses,  a  psy- 
chological essay.  Time  and  space  permit- 
ting, some  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  may  be  also  introduced  to 
the  consideration  of  our  friends. 

The  present  number  contains  a  good  variety 
of  interesting  matter— sufficient,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  most  pecu- 
liar tastes  among  the  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Journal.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
direct  attention  specially  to  any  article  or  arti- 
cles, but  leave  the  reader  to  select  for  himself, 
as  he  assuredly  would  whether  admonished  or 
not,  the  most  attractive  features  for  him,  of  this 
month's  "  feast  of  reason." 

The  article  on  "American  Artists"  is  very 
lengthy,  but  containing  as  it  does  short  and 
crisp  sketches  of  eleven  of  our  most  prominent 
wielders  of  the  pencil,  brush,  and  pallet,  there 
is  variety  and  incident  enough  to  maintain 
one's  close  attention  in  its  perusal  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 
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ANOTHER   NEW  BOOK. 

IN  PRE 68, 

How  to  Read  Character  ;  A  New  Illus- 
trated Hand -Book  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy,  for  Students  and  Examin- 
ers, with  a  Chart  for  recording  the  sizes  of 
the  different  Organs  of  the  Brain,  etc.  New 
York:  8.  R.  Wells,  889  Broadway.  Price, 
in  muslin,  $1  25 ;  in  paper,  $1. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
may  safely  undertake  to  meet  the  widely  felt 
and  urgent  need  of  a  new  manual  of  Phrenol- 
ogy and  Physiognomy,  for  both  the  general 
reader  of  his  own  character  and  the  practical 
examiner,  which  shall  embrace,  in  a  condensed 
form,  not  only  the  substance  of  what  was 
previously  known  on  these  subjects,  but  also 
the  results  of  our  more  recent  observation  and 
experience,  not  only  in  Phrenology,  but  in 
Ethnology,  Physiognomy,  and  Psychology, 
we  have  prepared  and  put  to  press  the  work 
above  named. 

While  this  work  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  our  old  well-known  "  Self-Instructor," 
for  the  use  of  examiners,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  mere  revision  or  reproduction  of  that  work, 
both  its  plan  and  its  execution  being  essen- 
tially different  and  entirely  new.  Under  a 
strictly  methodical  arrangement  we  have 
given*  clear,  concise,  and  popular  exposition 
of  the  whole  subject,  leading  the  student  step 
by  step  from  the  general  principles  of  the 
science  onward  to  its  minutest  details.  Begin- 
ning with  the  brain  and  the  skull  in  their 
physiological  and  anatomical  aspects,  we  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  the  former  is  not  merely,  as 
a  whole,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  a  congeries 
of  organs  representing  the  various  faculties  of 
the  mind;  while  the  latter,  taking  its  shape 
from  the  relative  development  of  these  organs, 
is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  a  trustworthy 
index  of  character.  The  modifying  influences 
of  physiological  conditions  —  temperament, 
quality,  health,  respiration,  circulation,  diges- 
tion, activity,  etc — are  dwelt  upon  and  illus- 
trated as  their  importance  demands.  A  chap- 
ter on  the  "  Grouping  of  the  Organs  "  places 
this  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  and 
shows  that  it  possesses  a  practical  importance 
not  generally  conceded  to  it  This  chapter, 
like  the  previous  ones,  is  profusely  illustrated 
by  means  of  portraits  showing  how  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  regions  of  the  brain 
affects  the  shape  of  the  head. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  various  organs  are 
separately  taken  up  and  each  carefully  con- 
sidered ;  its  location  being  pointed  out,  its 
physiognomical  sign  and  natural  language 
described,  its  function  determined,  its  perver- 
sions indicated,  and  directions  given  for  its 
cultivation  and  restraints.  This  chapter  is 
not  only  elaborately  illustrated  with  portraits, 
profiles,  outlines  of  skulls,  etc,  but  many  illus- 
trative anecdotes  and  examples  of  each  organ's 
special  manifestations  are  given. 

Chapter  V.,  "On  the  Art  of  Charac- 
ter Reading,"  contains  instructions  of  incal- 
A  culable  value  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the 
Jfk  general  reader  in  regard  to  finding  the  organs, 


judging  of  the  relative  development  of  each, 
the  influence  of  various  combinations,  physiog- 
nomical indications,  groupings  of  the  organs, 
etc.  Chapter  VI.  •  sets  forth  some  of  the 
"Practical  Applications"  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy,  such  as  choosing  a  profession ; 
selecting  a  wife  or  a  husband;  training  chil- 
dren; managing  business;  teaching;  preach- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Chapter  VII.  answers  some 
of  the  more  important  objections  commonly 
urged  against  Phrenology ;  and  Chapter  VIII. 
indicates  the  developments  required  for  the 
different  trades  and  professions,  and  closes  the 
flret  part  of  the  work. 

Part  II.  comprises  a  "Chart"  or  "Delinea- 
tion of  Character,"  with  tables,  the  correct 
markings  of  which  will  indicate  the  disposi- 
tion and  capacities  of  the  person  examined. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  the  book  is 
broad.  It  is,  in  fact,  comprehensive,  though 
condensed ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  so 
much  sound  science  and  useful  information  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  can  nowhere 
else  be  found  compressed  into  the  same  number 
of  pages.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing 
nearly  two  hundred  engravings.  It  will  be 
issued  immediately,  and  in  the  best  style. 

Realization  of  Duty.— Prof.  TJpham  is  the 
writer  of  the  following  impressive  incident  of 
ocean  travel:1 

As  we  were  about  to  start,  I  saw  the  captain 
move  to  an  elevated  position  above  the  wheel ; 
and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  quickly  and 
completely  the  inward  thought  or  purpose  al- 
ters the  outward  man.  He  gave  a  quick  glance 
to  every  part  of  the  ship.  He  cast  his  eye  over 
the  multitude  coming  on  board  the  ship,  among 
whom  was  the  American  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, who,  if  the  captain  may  be  said  to  em- 
body the  ship,  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  to 
embody  in  his  official  person  a  nation's  right 
and  honor.  He  saw  the  husbands  and  wives, 
the  mothers  and  children,  intrusted  to  his  care; 
and  his  slender  form,  as  he  gave  the  orders  for 
our  departure,  seemed  at  once  to  grow  more 
erect  and  firm ;  the  muscles  of  his  face  swelled, 
his  dark  eye  glowed  with  a  new  fire ;  and  his 
whole  person  expanded  and  beautified  itself  by 
the  power  of  inward  emotion.  I  have  often 
noticed  this  interesting  phenomenon ;  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  if  man,  or  woman  ei- 
ther, wishes  to  realize  the  full  power  of  person- 
al beauty,  it  must  be  by  cherishing  noble  hopes 
and  purposes — by  having  something  to  do,  and 
something  to  live  for  which  is  worthy  of  hu- 
manity, and  which,  by  expanding  the  capac- 
ities of  the  soul,  gives  expansion  and  symmetry, 
to  the  body  which  contains  it 

One  Secret  of  Success. — A  man  who  had 
become  rich  by  his  own  exertions  was  asked 
by  a  friend  the  secret  of  his  success.  "  I  have 
accumulated,"  replied  he,  "  one-half  of  my 
property  by  strictly  attending  to  my  own  bus- 
iness, and  the  other  half  by  letting  other  peo- 
ple's alone." 


THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  ABRAHAM 
AND  HIS  WIFE. 

BT  REV.  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

[In  his  "  Studies  of  Character,"  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  gives  us  the  following 
racial  discourse.  That  he  appreciates  his  sub- 
ject, and  knows  how  to  treat  it,  will  be  appa- 
rent to  every  reader.  May  we  not  hope  for 
other  similar  sketches  from  his  prolific  pen  ? — 
Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

The  biographer  of  any  distinguished  man 
considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  present 
his  readers  in  the  frontispiece  with  a  likeness 
of  his  subject  We  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  one  of  Abraham ;  and  in  it  a  likeness 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  those  of  the  Pha- 
raohs the  Egyptians  have  left  us  carved  on 
their  tombs,  or  the  marble  busts  of  the  Csesars 
that  adorn  the  galleries  of  Rome  We  have 
pictures  of  Jesus,  of  his  mother,  and  of  his 
Apostles,  before  which  Popish  devotees  are 
wont  to  kneel  and*  worship.  Like  a  coarse 
daub  of  the  Virgin  which  I  saw  hung  above 
an  altar  in  Brittany,  with  an  inscription  bear- 
ing that  it  was  the  work  of  St  Luke's  own 
hand,  all  these  are  impudent  forgeries, —  lies 
through  which  Rome  at  once  imposes  on  the 
credulity,  and  raises  money  from  the  supersti- 
tion of  her  followers.  Our  likeness  of  Abraham 
is  a  genuine  one ;  he,  indeed,  being  the  only 
Scripture  character,  or  rather  the  only  charac- 
ter in  all  ancient  history,  of  whose  portrait  so 
much  can  be  affirmed.  We  have  it  not  in  any 
antique  sculpture  or  painting,  but  in  a  form 
more  true  and  faithful.  He  lives  in  the  well- 
known  and  characteristic  features  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

Types  of  Christ's  blood-bought  Church,  his 
race  have  suffered,  and  also  survived,  the 
changes  of  four  thousand  years — the  saying 
that  described  their  early  being  equally  appli- 
cable to  their  later  history,— this,  namely: 
"  the  more  they  were  afflicted,  the  more  they 
multiplied  and  grew."  With  a  tenacity  of  life 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  which  proves  them  to  have  been  God's 
peculiar  care,  nor  Babylonian,  nor  Assyrian, 
nor  Grecian,  nor  Roman,  nor  long  centuries  of 
Christian  oppression  have  been  able  to  destroy, 
or  even  to  absorb  them  Clinging  as  tenaciously 
to  each  other  as  to  their  fajth,  they  have  lived, 
wedded,  died,  buried  among  themselves,— min- 
gling as  little  with  other  nations  as  oil  with  the 
water  amid  which  it  floats.  We,  for  example, 
are  a  mixed  race, — so  mixed  that  the  blood  of 
Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
meets  and  mingles  in  our  veins.  Not  so  the 
Jews.  It  is  nigh  four  thousand  years  since 
Isaac  and  Ishraael  met  to  lay  their  father  in 
his  rocky  tomb,  yet  the  blood  of  Abraham  flows 
as  pure  in  the  veins  of  his  Hebrew  children 
as  when  it  first  sprang  from  its  source  This 
is  plain  from  the  very  remarkable  similarity 
they  bear  to  each  other— a  resemblance  so  re- 
markable, that  whether  he  is  an  old-clothes- 
man or  a  courtier,  a  distinguished  singer  or  a 
dirty  beggar,  one  who  pants  under  an  Indian 
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son,  or  wraps  his  shivering  form  in  arctic  furs, 
walks  on  'change  a  prince  of  merchants,  or 
keeps  a  booth  in  the  foul  purlieus  of  London, 
or  the  still  fouler  Ghetto  of  Rome,  there  is  no 
mistaking  an  Israelite.  His  features,  if  not  his 
speech,  bewray  him.  Not  only  so,  but  we  rec- 
ognize these  features  in  the  world's  old  paint- 
ings, those  which  represent  the  manners  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  the  events  of  time— not  far 
remote  from  Abraham's  own  day— when  Pha- 
raoh, to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  made  the 
children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigor,  and 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar  and  in  brick."  In  all  ages  the  Jews 
have  been,  and  in  all  countries  are  still,  so  like 
each  other,  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  their 
original  was  like  them.  It  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  this  identity  of  features  otherwise 
than  that  they  bear  their  father's  image ;  that 
Abraham's  features  are  repeated  and  multi- 
ti plied  in  theirs.  Any  person,  as  I  know  from 
experience,  by  observing  the  remarkable  re- 
semblance among  all  the  copies  of  some  fa- 
mous statue— the  Apollo  Belvidere  for  instance, 
or  Venus  de  Medici,  is  able  to  form,  before  see- 
ing it,  a  very  correct  conception  of  the  original. 
Even  so,  since  with  a  few  exceptions  all  Abra- 
ham's descendants,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
this  and  every  other  country,  bear  quite  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  one  another,  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  in  the  Jew  we  have  a 
faithful  portrait  and  a  living  likeness  of  his 
great  progenitor. 

This  speculation  may  not  seem  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  patriarch ;  associated  in  our 
minds  as  the  Jewish  features  are  with  the  self- 
ishness, and  insatiable  avarice,  and  low  cun- 
ning for  which  his  descendants  have  been  for 
ages  a  hissing  and  a  byword.  These  have  be- 
gotten prejudices  against  their  type  of  features 
as  strong  almost  as  those  felt  by  many  against 
the  negro  and  colored  races— of  which  I  could 
not  give  a  more  striking  illustration  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  our  blessed 
Lord  was  a  Jew,  they  never  give  him  the  feat- 
ures of  his  race ;  but,  as  if  they  sought  thereby 
to  increase  our  horror  of  their  crimes,  reserve 
these  for  Iscariot  who  betrays  Him,  and  for  the 
priests,  who  eye  the  Man  of  Sorrows  with  scowl- 
ing and  malignant  looks.  Tet  this  is  a  mere 
prejudice,  and,  like  that  felt  against  the  colored 
races,  is  due,  as  it  becomes  us  to  recollect,  to 
circumstances  more  discreditable  to  Christians 
than  to  Jews,  to  those  who  feel  the  prejudices 
than  to  those  who  suffer  from  them.  The  case 
of  the  Jews,  in  fact,  is  in  many  respects  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  negro  races.  Robbed  for  long 
centuries  of  their  rights  as  men,  regarded  with 
undisguised  aversion,  treated  with  every  possi- 
ble indignity,  and  everywhere  most  cruelly  op- 
pressed, what  is  bad  in  their  character  has 
been  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances,  in 
which  others,  not  their  own  choice,  placed 
them ;  and  for  such  as  made  either  them  or  the 
negroes  what  they  now  are,  to  abuse  and  de- 
them  for  being  so  is  to  add  insult  to  in- 
and  to  cruelty  the  grossest  injustice. 


Like  their  countryman  in  the  parable,  they  have 
fallen  among  thieves ;  and  such  as  cherish  the 
prejudices  with  which  they  have  been  long  re- 
garded, resemble-  more  the  priest  and  Levitc 
that  passed  on  the  other  side  than  that  good 
Samaritan  who  took  compassion  on  the  bleed- 
ing wretch,  and  poured  wine  and  oil  into  his 
cruel  wounds.  Where  the  Jews  have  got  a  fair 
chance,  they  who  have  kept  separate  have  ex- 
hibited another  property  of  oil — they  have 
risen  to  the  top.  Brought  under  Christian  in- 
fluences, they  who  retain  the  features  of  the 
patriarch's  face  have  exhibited  some  of  the  no- 
blest features  of  his  character,  by  the  one  as 
much  as  by  the  other  proving  their  honorable 
lineage,  and  their  right  to  say, "  We  have  Abra- 
ham for  our  father ! " 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact,  that  while  Abraham  is  seen  to  this 
day  in  the  features  which  characterize  Jewish 
men,  the  very  remarkable  beauty  of  his  wife 
often  presents  and  repeats  itself  in  Jewish  wo- 
men. Beauty,  no  doubt,  is  always  a  fading 
charm,  and  to  its  envied  possessor,  in  many  ca- 
ses, a  fatal  one.  Yet  it  is  a  good  gift  of  God ; 
and  whether  found  in  human  beings,  or  the 
plumes  of  a  bird,  the  colors  of  a  flower,  or  the 
glowing  tints  of  an  evening  sky,  is  a  source  of 
innocent  pleasure ;  nor  can  it  be  wrong  to  no- 
tice that  which  men  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
not  un frequently  mention.  They  tell  us,  for 
instance,  that "  Rachel  was  beautiful,"  and  that 
"  Esther  was  fair  and  beautiful."  They  cele- 
brate the  charms  of  Abigail;  and  not  confin- 
ing their  remarks  to  female  beauty,  they  tell 
us  that  he  whose  appearance  won  the  hearts 
of  the  maids  of  Israel,  and  whose  brave  battle 
with  the  giant  formed  the  burden  of  their 
songs,  "was  of  a  beautiful  countenance." 
What  David  gave  to  Absalom,  his  guilty  and 
unhappy  son,  he  probably  inherited  from  his 
own  mother.  Any  way,  it  is  plain  from  Scrip- 
ture that  while  some  races  are  almost  hideous 
from  their  ugliness — one  of  the  fruits  of  sin — 
the  Jewish  women  were  remarkable  for  their 
personal  charms ;  and  indeed  it  is  alleged  that 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  female  beauty 
are  still  found  among  them.  This  is  more  than 
a  curious  fact  It  forms  one  of  those  indirect 
proofs  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Bible, 
which,  though  indirect,  are  not  the  less  but  the 
more  valuable.  The  fountain  corresponds  with 
the  stream, — the  ancient  record  with  present 
physiological  facta.  For  it  would  appear  from 
the  Bible  that  Sarah,  the  mother  of  these  lovely 
women,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  beauty  the 
painter's  art  has  preserved  or  poets  have  sung. 
Her  charms  were  so  remarkable  that  they  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  Egypt, — and  so  enduring,  that 
at  an  age  whose  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  make 
other  women  venerable,  she  retained  all  the 
bloom  and  loveliness  of  youth. 

Water,  whether  it  springs  on  the  shore  or 
bubbles  in  the  mountain  well,  where  the  eagle 
dresses  her  plumes  and  the  red  deer  slako  their 
thirst,  never  rises  higher  than  its  fountain ;  and 
if,  in  like  manner,  children's  mental  powers  form 
a  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  their  parents', 
we  must  believe  Abraham,  judging  from  his 


descendants,  to  have  been  in  mind,  as  well  as 
in  piety,  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  skull  of  each  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  and  placing  them  at  random 
on  a  table  before  an  anatomist,  ask  him  to  se- 
lect that  which  indicates  the  highest  mental 
capacity.  Without  knowing  anything  what- 
ever of  their  history,  from  what  graves  they 
were  obtained,  or  to  what  branches  of  the  hu- 
man family  they  belonged,  he  lays  his  hand  at 
once  on  the  skull  of  the  Jew.  This,  take*  it  for 
all  in  all,  is  the  best  on  the  table.  Vastly  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
and  ancient  Peruvians,  that  though  separated  by 
a  great  gulf  from  the  animal  creation,  stand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  human  scale,  it  is  visibly  su- 
perior to  the  skulls  of  those  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans that  in  ancient,  and  also  of  those  Teuto- 
nic races  that  in  modern  times  have  marched 
at  the  head  of  civilization,  and  seem  destined 
to  rule  the  world.  The  star  of  Abraham  is  in 
the  ascendant  here.  However  morally  debased, 
the  Jew  'stands  pre-eminent  for  his  mental 
powers,  and  has  retained  his  superiority  in 
circumstances  which  have  degraded  other  na- 
tions almost  to  the  level  of  beasts.  Amid  the 
Are  that  has  burned  for  ages,  this  bush  remains 
unconsumed.  Here,  then,  is  a  race  which,  after 
suffering  oppressions  and  degradations  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  very  soul  but  of  them,  is 
mentally  second  to  none,— perhaps  superior  to 
any.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact  It  proves 
what  the  Bible  leads  us  to  believe,  that  a  spe- 
cial Providence  watches  over  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  preserving  them  for  some  grand  end. 
And  it  proves  more,— this,  namely,  that  Abra- 
ham, "  the  hole  of  the  pit  out  of  which  they 
were  dug,  the  rock  out  of  which  they  were 
hewn,"  their  great  progenitor,  was  no  com- 
mon man,  but  one  who  stood,  as  well  in  point 
of  mental  ability  as  of  faith  and  piety, "  head 
and  shoulders"  above  the  mass  of  men. 


Evidence  of  the  Senses.— Said  a  skeptic 
to  a  Christian,  "  How  do  you  know  you  have  a 
soul?  Did  you  ever  see  it?"  "No,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  it?"  said  the  other. 
"No." 

"  Did  you  ever  smell  it  ?"   "  No." 

"  Did  you  ever  taste  it  f  "  No." 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  it?"  "  Yes,  always  and 
unmistakably." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  skeptic,  "the  four 
most  accurate  of  your  five  senses  stand  array- 
ed against  one, — which  shall  we  believe  ¥' 

The  Christian  answered, "  Did  you  ever  see  a 
pain?" 

"  No,"  said  the  skeptic,  hesitatingly. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  a  pain  ?"  "  No." 

"  Did  you  ever  smell  a  pain  ?"  "  No." 

"  Did  you  ever  taste  a  pain  ?"   "  No." 

"Did  you  ever  feel  a  pain?"  " Certainly," 
was  the  reply. 

"  And  still,  my  friend,  it  is  palpable  that  you 
have  no  more  evidence  of  pain  than  I  of  my 
soul;  for  consciousness  of  life  underlies  all 
other  consciousness." 
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DOGS   AND    DOG  STORIES. 

In  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  we'corae.  foremost  to  defend ; 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  Uvea,  breathes  for  him  alone. 

Byron. 

THE  DOG  IN  HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  the  dog,  like  that  of  the  ox  and 
the  sheep,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

Whence,  how,  and 
when  he  came  upon 
the  stage  of  action,  we 
have  no  means  of 
knowing.  He  is  pre- 
historic, like '  his  mas- 
ter. He  is  found  among 
the  mummies  in  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt; 
Tm  Shzphxbd'b  Doo.  the  Bible  frequently 
mentions  him ;  he  occupies  a  place  in  the  ear- 
liest systems  of  pagan  worship,  and  his  name 
was  given  to  one  of  the  first-mentioned  stars 
of  heaven. 


In  the  Scriptures,  we  are  told  that  the  dogs 
licked  the  innocent  blood  of  Naboth,  and  after- 


Thb  Irish  Wolx-Doq. 
The  Egyptians  were  taught,  by  long  observa- 
tion and  experience,  that  whenever  a  particular 
star  became  visible,  the  Nile  would  overflow 
its  banks.    They  called  this  star  Bihar,  which 
became  in  Latin  Sirius. 
It  is  now  best  known 
as  the  Dog-Star. 

Plutarch  mentions 
that  Alcibiades  had  a 
dog  of  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  whose  tail 
he  nevertheless  caused 
to  be  cutoff;  whereat 
Tm  Gmthooot.  «  alj  Athens,"  we  are 
told,  "  rang  with  the  folly."  This  pleased  in- 
stead of  offending  the  ruler,  who  said :  "  This 
is  the  very  thing  I  wanted ;  for  I  would  have 
the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they  find  some- 
thing worse  to  say  of  me." 

The  early  Greeks  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  but  two  kinds  of  dogs,— the  greyhound 
and  the  shepherd's,  or 
rather  the  drover's 
•  dog,  which  answered 
also  for  hunting  and 
for  watching  property. 
At  a  later  period  the 
true  mastiff  became 
known,  and  the  lap- 
dog  was  imported  from 
Tra  Txbbtxb.  Malta. 
The  Romans  sacrificed  the  dog  to  Anubis, 
and  the  lesser  dog -star  to  Proeyan;  as  in 
Greece,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  Mars,  and  other 
deities  were  propitiated  by  similar  offerings. 


Tmt  Skptkb. 

ward  that  of  Ahab,  his  royal  murderer,  and 

ate  the  flesh  of  Jezebel,  his  partner  in  guilt 

The  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  dog  were 

noted  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  those 

Whose  limbs,  nnburied  on  the  naked  shore. 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

In  former  times  dogs  were  treated  with  great 

honor  in  Constantinople.    They  had  their  at- 


Thx  St.  Bkbtjard's  Dos. 
tendants  and  their  clothing,  and  were  well  fed 
and  cared  for.  Those  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
Sanderson  says,  had  their  trappings  of  cloth  of 
gold,  scarlet,  and  other  colors,  and  their  luxuri- 
ous couches ;  and  the  places  where  they  were 
kept  were  "most  cleanly  and  comfortable." 
At  the  present  time  dogs  do  not  fare  so  well 


The  NawroBHDLAifD  Doo. 
there.  The  streets  are  now  their  only  home, 
and  they  belong  to  nobody  in  particular,  though 
everybody  feeds  them.  They  are  very  useful 
as  scavengers,  for  as  all  the  leavings  of  the 
kitchen  are  thrown  out  of  doors,  the  streets 


a  ✓ 


Thjc  Bloodhound. 

would  soon  become  not  only  intolerably  filthy 
but  impassable,  were  it  not  for  the  dogs,  storks, 


and  vultures.  The  dogs  have  their  separate 
communities,  each  confined  to  a  particular 
district  "  Were  one 
found,"  Mr.  Slade  says, 
"in  a  strange  quarter, 
he  would  infallibly  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the 
resident  dogs;  and  so 
well  are  they  aware  of 
this,  that  no  argument 
— not  even  a  bone  of 
roast  meat — will  tempt 
one  to  follow  a  person  beyond  his  district" 

THE  DOG'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE. 

The  dog  is  grouped,  with  the  wolfi  the  jack- 
al, and  the  fox,  in  the  genus  cams,  because  all 


Th>  Mastiff. 


Thb  Sootch  Dxsbhottkd. 
these  animals  are  closely  assimilated  in  exter- 
nal character  and  anatomical  structure.  They 
have  the  same  kind  of  teeth,  the  canines  being 
strong,  conical,  pointed,  and  slightly  recurved, 
and  the  incisors  six  above  and  five  below. 
There  are  five  toes  on 
the  fore  feet  and  four 
on  the  hind  feet,  to 
which  is  sometimes 
added  a  small  rudi- 
mentary claw. 

Some  naturalists 
have  contended  that 
the  domestic  dog  is 
sprung  from  the  wolf; 
others  trace  it  back  to  the  fox  -  while  others  be- 
lieve that  it  owes  it  origin  to  a  wild  species  of 
dog.   We  incline  to  this  last  opinion,  although 


Thb  Poodle. 


Tm  Sfahikl. 
some  of  the  wild  dogs  have  shown  themselves 
less  susceptible  of  domestication  than  the 
wolf  or  the  fox.  Sir  John  Seabright  had  a 
puppy  of  the  wild 
Australian  breed.  He 
kept  this  animal  for 
about  a  year,  most  of 
the  time  in  his  own 
room;  fed  it  himself, 
and  took  every  means 
he  could  think  of  to 
reclaim  it  but  with  no 
effect  He  was  insen-  T»  Esquimaux  Do8- 
sible  to  caresses,  and  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
tinguish his  keeper  from  any  other  person.  This 
dog  much  resembled  the  wolf  in  appearance. 
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The  Dingo  or  wild  dog  of  New  Holland  is 
described  as  a  magnificent  animal.  It  has  not 
been  proved  that  it  is  capable  of  attachment  to 
man,  like  that  of  the  domestic  dog.  Some  have 
assigned  the  origin  of  the  wild  dogs  to  the 
tame  ones  that  have  strayed  away  from  their 
masters.  In  short,  there  are  questions  here,  as 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  human  races 
themselves,  which  can  not,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
We  must  take  the  dog  as  we  find  him,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  quadrupeds,  and  for  ages  the 
companion  and  friend  of  man. 

MENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DOG. 

Among  the  characteristics  which  belong,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  dogs,  are :  Faith- 
fulness, displayed  in  guarding  any  property  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  especially  at  night,  when 
they  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  danger  of  dep- 
redations is  greatest;  docility  and  pliability 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  animal;  almost 
unbounded  courage ;  gratitude,  manifested  to- 
ward those  who  have  been  kind  to  them ;  sen- 
sibility to  praise  and  blame ;  and  discrimina- 
tion approaching  that  of  man. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON - 
A  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

ahdktptare. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  dog 
or  any  other  animal  is  endowed  with  reason. 
That  is  the  prerogative  of  man.  Animals  have 
neither  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  nor  the 
moral  sentiments.  The  instincts  or  propen- 
sities they  possess  in  common  With  man,  and 
often  manifest  them  in  a  superior  degree — in  a 
degree,  in  fact,  which  seems  to  the  casual  ob- 
server to  be  scarcely  less  than  reason  itself,  and 
which  has  led  some  to  contend  that  dogs  and 
some  other  members  of  the  animal  tribes  have 
truly  the  power  of  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect.  We  admit  their  wonderful  powers,  but 
think  that  they  are  all  simply  instinctive— the 
result  of  "  a  propensity  previous  to  experience, 
and  independent  of  instruction." 

ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES. 

Dogs  Comprehend  Language.  —  "  The 
wisest  dog  I  ever  had,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
"was  what  is  called  the  bulldog  terrier.  I 
taught  him  to  understand  a  great  many  words, 
insomuch  that  I  am  positive  that  the  communi- 
cation betwixt  the  canine  species  and  ourselves 
might  be  greatly  enlarged.  Camp  once  bit  the 
baker,  who  was  bringing  bread  to  the  family.  I 
beat  him,  and  explained  the  enormity  of  his 
offense;  after  which,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  h«  never  heard  the  least  allusion  to  the 
story,  in  whatever  -voice  or  tone  it  was  men- 
tioned, without  getting  up  and  retiring  into  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  distress.  Then  if  you  said, '  the  baker 
was  well  paid,'  or,  •  the  baker  was  not  hurt 
after  all,'  Camp  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place,  capered,  and  barked,  and  rejoiced.  When 
he  was  unable,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  to  at- 
tend me  when  on  horseback,  he  used  to  watch 
for  my  return,  and  the  servant  would  tell  him 
•his  master  was  coming  down  the  hill,  or 
A  through  the  moor,'  and  although  he  did  not 
/k\  use  any  gesture  to  explain  his  meaning,  Camp 


was  never  known  to  mistake  him,  but  either 
went  out  at  the  front  to  go  up  the  hill,  or  at 
the  back  to  get  down  to  the  moor-side.  He 
certainly  had  a  singular  knowledge  of  spoken 
language."  An  anecdote  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
must  be  always  pleasing. 

The  Dog  and  the  Pieman.— Mr.  Smellie, 
in  his  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  mentions  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  intelligence  in  a  dog  belonging 
to  a  grocer  in  Edinburgh :  "A  man  who  went 
through  the  streets  ringing  a  bell  and  selling 
pies,  happened  one  day  to  treat  this  dog  with  a 
pie.  The  next  time  he  heard  the  pieman's  bell 
he  ran  impetuously  toward  him,  seized  him 
by  the  coat,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
to  pass.  The  pieman,  who  understood  what 
the  animal  wanted,  showed  him  a  penny,  and 
pointed  to  his  master,  who  stood  at  the  street- 
door,  and  saw  what  was  going  on.  The  dog 
immediately  supplicated  his  master  by.many 
humble  gestures  and  looks,  and  on  receiving  a 
penny  he  instantly  carried  it  in  his  mouth  to 
the  pieman,  and  received  his  pie.  This  traffic 
between  the  pieman  and  the  grocer's  dog  con- 
tinued to  be  daily  practiced  for  several  months." 

The  Governor's  Dog.— Mr.  Davy,  in  his 
"  Angler  in  the  Lake  District,"  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  "  When  Mr.  Davy  was  at 
Ceylon,  the  governor  of  that  island,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  had  a  dog  of  more  than 
ordinary  sagacity.  He  always  accompanied 
his  master,  being  allowed  to  do  so,  except  on 
particular  occasions,  such  as  going  to  church 
or  council,  or  to  inspect  his  troops,  when  the 
governor  usually  wore  his  sword ;  but  when 
the  dog  saw  the  sword  girded  on  he  would 
only  follow  to  the  outer  door.  Without  a  word 
being  said,  he  would  return  and  wait  the 
coming  back  of  his  master,  patiently  remaining 
up  stairs  at  the  door  of  his  private  apartment. 
So  it  is  with  respect  to  my  own  pet  terrier, 
Phiz.  When  he  sees  me  putting  on  my  walk- 
ing-shoes, my  great-coat,  or  hat,  he  is  all  eager- 
ness to  accompany  me,  jumping  about  me  and 
showing  his  joy.  But  on  Sundays  it  is  very 
different.  My  shoes,  great-coat,  or  hat  may  be 
put  on,  but  he  remains  perfectly  resigned  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  never  attempts  or 
shows  any  inclination  to  follow  me." 

Can  Dogs  Count? — Mr.  Jesse,  in  his 
"  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,"  says :  "  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  dogs  can  count  time.  I  had,  when  a 
boy,  a  favorite  terrier,  which  always  went  with 
me  to  church.  My  mother,  thinking  that  he 
attracted  too  much  of  my  attention,  ordered 
the  servant  to  fasten  him  up  every  Sunday 
morning.  He  did  so  once  or  twice,  but  never 
afterwards.  Trim  concealed  himself  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  either  met  me  as  I 
entered  the  church,  or  I  found  L  jxl  under  my 
seat  in  the  pew.  Mr.  South-y,  in  his  '  Omni- 
ana,'  informs  us  that  he  knew  of  a  dog,  which 
was  brought  up  by  a  Catholic  and  afterward 
sold  to  a  Protestant,  but  still  he  refused  to  eat 
anything  on  Friday." 

A  Treaty  of  Alliance.— The  following, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  dog  stories  we  re- 
member to  have  read,  is  from  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton Smith's  "  Cyclopadia  of  Natural  History :" 


"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cupar,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  there  lived  two  dogs,  mortal  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  who  always  fought  desper- 
ately whenever  they  met   Captain  R  was 

the  matter  of  one  of  them,  and  the  other  be- 
longed to  a  neighboring  farmer.   Capt.  R  's 

dog  was  in  the  practice  of  going  messages,  and 
even  of  bringing  butchers'  n?eat  and  other 
articles  from  Cupar.  One  day,  while  returning 
charged  with  a  basket  containing  some  pieces 
of  mutton,  he  was  attacked  by  some  of  the  curs 
of  the  town,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  the  prize 
worth  contending  for.  The  assault  was  fierce, 
and  of  some  duration ;  but  the  messenger,  after 
doing  his  utmost,  was  at  last  overpowered  and 
compelled  to  yield  up  the  basket,  though  not 
before  he  had  secured  a  part  of  its  contents. 
The  piece  saved  from  the  wreck  he  ran  off 
with,  at  full  speed,  to  the  quarters  of  his  old 
enemy,  at  whose  feet  he  laid  it  down,  stretching 
himself  beside  it  till  he  had  eaten  it  up.  A  few 
snuffs,  a  few  whispers  in  the  ear,  and  other 
dog-like  courtesies,  were  then  exchanged ;  after 
whicu  they  both  set  off  together  for  Cupar, 
where  they  worried  almost  every  dog  in  the 
town;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  they 
never  afterward  quarreled,  but  were  always 
on  friendly  terms." 

A  Canine  Mail-Carrier.—"  At  Albany,  in 
Worcestershire,"  Mr.  Jesse  says,  "  a  dog  went 
every  day  to  meet  the  mail,  and  brought  the 
bag  in  his  mouth  to  the  house.  The  distance 
was  about  a  half-a-quarter  of  a  mile.  The  dog 
usually  received  a  meal  of  meat  as  his  reward. 
The  servants  having,  on  one  day  only,  neglect- 
ed to  give  him  his  accustomed  meal,  the  dog 
on  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  buried  the  bag, 
nor  was  it  found  without  considerable  search." 

THE  principal  breeds  of  dogs. 

1.  The  Irish  Wolf  Dog. — A  degree  of  ro- 
mance attaches  to  this  animal  It  was  a  most 
noble  dog,  according  to  all  accounts,  and  the 
breed  is  extinct.  It  belongs  to  the  poetical 
traditions  of  Ireland,  and  is  known  only  in 
story  and  song.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  tall, 
rough  greyhound,  similar  to  the  Highland  deer- 
hound  of  the  present  day.  Puny  mentions 
Irish  wolf  dogs  as  Cants  Oraii  Hibernici,  and 
says  that  they  were  taller  than  the  mastiff. 
Evelyn  says  it  was  "  a  tall  greyhound,  a  stately 
creature."  So  great,  indeed,  was  their  height, 
that  it  is  affirmed  that  when  their  masters  were 
seated  at  the  table,  these  dogs  could  rest  their 
heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  in  illustration  of  their  great  strength, 
sagacity,  and  fidelity. 

No  fondling  playfellow  Is  he ; 

His  master's  guard  be  wills  to  be : 

Willing  for  him  his  blood  be  spent. 

His  look  Is  never  insolent. 
Few  men  to  do  snch  noble  deeds  have  learned. 
Or  having  done,  would  look  so  unconcerned. 

Oatharine  PMUpt,  I860. 

2.  The  Newfoundland  Dog. — This  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  dogs — active,  docile,  af- 
fectionate, faithful,  courageous  and  persevering. 
While  some  dogs  delight  in  following  the  deer 
or  the  fox,  in  hunting  the  hare,  or  in  killing 
rats,  the  noble  Newfoundland  dog  finds  his 
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greatest  pleasure  in  watching  over  and  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  human  beings. 

The  Newfoundland  dog  is  a  native  of  the 
country  from  which  he  takes  his  name,  and 
may  be  considered  a  distinct  race.  * 

The  fine  animal  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Newfoundland  dog,  however,  is  only  half- 
bred,  and  of  size  inferior  to  the  dog  in  his  na- 
tive state,  when  it  measures  about  six  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
the  leDgth  of  which  is  two  feet  In  its  own 
country  it  only  barks  when  greatly  irritated, 
and  then  with  a  manifestly  painful  effort,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  which  is  described  as  particu- 
larly harsh.  Its  exemption  from  hydrophobia 
in  Newfoundland  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. 

The  dog  is  employed  by  the  settlers  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  in  drawing  wood  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast  Three  or  four  of  them 
yoked  to  a  sledge  will  draw  two  or  three  hun- 
dred weight  of  wood  with  great  facility  for 
Beveral  miles.  In  this  service  they  are  said  to 
be  so  sagacious  and  willing  as  to  need  no  dri- 
ver or  guide ;  but,  having  delivered  their  bur- 
den, return  without  delay  to  the  woods  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  some  food  in  recom- 
pense for  their  labor. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Newfoundland  dog 
can  swim  very  fast,  dive  with  ease,  and  bring 
up  things  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  His 
superiority  as  a  swimmer  is  owing  to  the 
structure  of  the  foot,  which  is  semi-webbed 
between  the  toes,  thus  presenting  an  extended 
surface  to  press  away  the  water  from  behind,  and 
then  collapsing  when  it  is  drawn  forward,  pre- 
vious to  making  the  stroke.  This  property, 
joined  to  much  courage  and  a  generous  dispo- 
sition, enables  this  dog  to  .render  those  import- 
ant services  in  the  preservation  of  endangered 
life,  of  which  such  numerous  instances  are  re 
corded. 

Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  sagacity,  cour- 
age, and  affection  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  are 
numerous  enough  to  fill  a  volume.  We  have 
room  for  only  the  following : 

"  Two  dogs,  the  one  a  Newfoundland  and  the 
other  a  mastiff,  lived  near  a  harbor  where  a 
pier  was  building.  They  were  both  powerful 
dogs;  and  though  each  was  good-natured 
when  alone,  they  were  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  fighting  when  they  met  One  day  they  had 
a  tierce  and  prolonged  battle  on  the  pier,  from 
the  point  of  which  they  both  fell  into  the  sea; 
and  as  the  pier  was  long  and  steep,  they  had  no 
means  of  escape  but  by  swimming  a  considera- 
ble distance.  Throwing  water  upon  fighting 
dogs  is  an  approved  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  their  hostilities ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  two  combatants  of  the  same  species  tum- 
bling themselves  into  the  sea  would  have  the 
same  effect  It  had ;  and  each  began  to  make 
for  the  land  as  best  he  could.  The  Newfound- 
land being  an  excellent  swimmer,  very  speedily 
gained  the  pier,  on  which  he  stood  shaking 
himself;  but  at  the  same  time  watching  the 
motions  of  his  late  antagonist,  which,  being  no 
swimmer,  was  struggling  exhausted  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  just  about  to  sink.    In  dashed  the 


Newfoundland  dog,  took  the  other  by  the  col- 
lar, kept  his  head  above  water,  and  brought 
him  safely  on  shore.  There  was  a  peculiar 
kind  of  recognition  between  the  two  animals ; 
they  never  fought  again ;  they  were  always  to- 
gether :  and  when  the  Newfoundland  dog  had 
been  accidentally  killed  by  the.  passage  of  a 
stone  wagon  on  the  railway  over  him,  the  oth- 
er languished  and  evidently  lamented  for  a 
long  time." 

"A  Newfoundland  dog,  kept  at  the  ferry- 
house  at  Worcester,  was  famous  for  having,  at 
different  periods,  saved  three  persons  from 
drowning;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  the  water 
that  he  seemed  to  consider  any  disinclination 
for  it  in  other  dogs  as  an  insult  on  the  species. 
If  a  dog  was  left  on  the  bank  by  its  master, 
and,  in  the  idea  that  it  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  boat  across  the  river,  which  is  but 
narrow,  stood  yelping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  unwilling  to  take  the  water,  the  New- 
foundland veteran  would  go  down  to  him,  and 
with  a  satirical  growl,  as  if  in  mockery,  take 
him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  throw  him 
into  the  stream." 

8.  The  Shepherd's  Dog. — This  is  also  a 
very  remarkable  dog.  His  sagacity  and  fidelity 
are  almost  beyond  belief.  Physically,  he  is 
characterized  by  a  sharp  and  rather  long  muz- 
zle; short,  erect  or  semi-erect  ears;  long, 
shaggy  hair ;  a  fine  development  of  skull,  and 
a  rather  light  but  muscular  frame.  He  pre- 
sents an  interesting  example  of  the  effect  of 
education  in  modifying  instinct  He  was,  no 
doubt,  originally  a  destroyer  and  devourer  of 
sheep,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  their  guardian 
and  preserver.  Education  has  not  destroyed 
his  natural  propensity,  but  has  changed  its  di- 
rection. A  disposition  to  take  care  of  sheep 
has  become  hereditary,  so  that  a  true  shepherd's 
dog  takes  naturally  to  his  duties.  For  any 
other  office  he  would  require  a  course  of  careful 
training.  The  sheep-tending  talent  is  born  in 
him,  as  an  instinct 

Anecdotes  of  the  shepherd's  dog  are  almost 
as  numerous  and  interesting  as  those  of  the 
Newfoundland.  We  can  give  only  a  single 
one  at  this  time.  It  is  related  by  Captain 
Brown  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,"  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker : 

"  A  gentleman  Bold  a  considerable  flock  of 
sheep  to  a  dealer,  which  the  latter  had  not 
hands  to  drive.  The  seller,  however,  told  him 
he  had  a  very  intelligent  dog,  which  he  would 
send  to  assist  him  to  a  place  about  thirty  miles 
off,  and  that  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey,  he  had  only  to  feed  the  dog  and  de- 
sire him  to  go  home.  The  dog  accordingly 
received  his  orders,  and  set  off  with  the  flock 
and  the  drover ;  but  he  was  absent  for  so  many 
days  that  his  master  began  to  have  serious 
alarms  about  him,  when  one  morning,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  the  dog  returned  with 
a  very  large  flock  of  sheep,  including  the  whole 
that  he  had  lately  sold.  The  fact  turned  out 
to  be  that  the  drover  was  so  pleased  with  the 
colley  that  he  resolved  to  steal  him,  and  locked 
him  up  until  the  time  when  he  was  to  leave 
the  country.  The  dog  grew  sulky,  and  made 


various  attempts  to  escape,  and  one  evening  he 
fortunately  succeeded.  Whether  the  brute  had 
discovered  the  drover's  intention,  and  supposed 
the  sheep  were  also  stolen,  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
but  by  his  conduct  it  looked  so,  for  he  imme- 
diately went  to  the  field,  collected  the  sheep, 
and  drove  them  all  back  to  his  master." 

4.  St.  Bernard's  Dog.— Sir  Walter  Scott 
said  that  he  would  believe  anything  of  a  8t 
Bernard's  dog.  Their  natural  sagacity  is,  in- 
deed, so  sharpened  by  long  practice  and  carefnl 
training,  that  their  performances  are  truly 
wonderful  A  sort  of  language  seems  to  have 
become  established,  by  means  of  which  com- 
munications between  these  dogs  and  the  good 
monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  constantly  carried 
on  to  an  extent  perfectly  astonishing  to  those 
not  familiar  with  these  animals.  Many  per- 
sons are  annually  rescued  from  death  by 
them.  Their  peculiar  faculty  is  inherited, 
like  that  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  as  is  shown 
by  the  curious  fact  that  if  a  whelp  of  this 
breed  is  placed  upon  snow  for  the  first  time,  it 
will  begin  to  scratch  it,  and  sniff  about  as  if  in 
search  of  something.  When  they  have  been 
regularly  trained,  they  are  generally  sent  out  in 
pairs  during  heavy  snow-storms,  in  search  of 
travelers  who  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  snow.  In  this  way  they  pass  over  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  by  the  acuteness  of 
their  scent  discover  if  any  one  is  buried  in  the 
snowdrift.  When  it  is  considered  that  Mount 
St  Bernard  is  situated  about  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of-  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  the  highest 
habitable  spot  in  Europe,  and  that  the  road 
which  passes  across  it  is  constantly  traversed, 
the  great  utility  of  the  dogs  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  Neither  is  the  kindness,  charity, 
and  hospitality  of  the  good  monks  less  to  be 
admired  than  the  noble  qualities  of  these  .dogs. 

5.  The  Bloodhound.— This  is  the  largest 
of  the  various  kinds  of  hounds,  sometimes 
measuring  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight 
inches  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  He  is  a 
very  serious  and  dignified  animal,  well  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  marauder  with  awe.  His 
almost  miraculous  sense  of  smell,  together  with 
his  fleetness,  strength,  and  ferocity,  render  him 
very  useful  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  capture 
of  fugitives  from  justice. 

It  is  related  that  a  servant,  discharged  by  a 
sporting  country  gentleman,  broke  into  his 
stables  by  night,  and  cut  off  the  ears  and  tall  of 
a  favorite  hunter.  As  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered, a  bloodhound  was  brought  into  the 
stable,  who  at  once  detected  the  scent  of  the 
miscreant,  and  traced  it  more"  than  twenty 
miles.  He  then  stopped  at  a  door,  whence  no 
power  could  move  him.  Being  at  length  ad- 
mitted, he  ran  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and, 
bursting  open  the  door  of  a  garret,  found  the 
object  that  he  sought  in  bed,  and  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces  had  not  the  huntsman,  who 
had  followed  him  on  a  fleet  horse,  rushed  up 
after  him. 

In  the  West  Indies,  as  formerly  in  our  late 
slave-holding  States,  bloodhounds  are  used  to 
hunt  runaway  negroes. 
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and  beauty,  and  taught  to  mark  his  game  by 
setting  or  crouching.  He  is  more  active  than 
the  pointer,  but  has  not  so  much  patient 
steadiness.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  merits  of  the  setter  and  pointer  as 
dogs  for  shooting  over.  Some  authors  prefer 
one,  some  the  other.  Craven  says  1  that  in 
his  opinion  Russian  setters  are  better  than 
English,  in  nose,  sagacity,  and  every  other 
qualification  that  a  dog  ought  to  possess.' " 

A  large  number  of  curious  facts  and  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  wonderful  sagacity 
and  unerring  instincts  of  dogs  are  reserved  for 
use  in  a  future  article  on  this  subject 


6.  The  Terrier. — There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  terrier,  all  noted  for  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  for  their  enmity  to  rats  and 
other  vermin.  They  are  by  no  means  lacking 
in  sagacity.  Mr.  Jesse  had  a  terrier  called 
Peter,  of  whom  he  says :  "  He  was  a  dog  of 
extraordinary  sense.  I  once  gave  him  some 
milk  and  water  at  my  breakfast,  which  was  too 
hot  He  afterward  was  in  the  habit  of  testing 
the  heat  by  dipping  one  of  his  paws  into  the 
basin,  preferring  rather  to  scald  his  foot  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  burning  his  tongue.  He  had 
other  peculiarities.  When  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  wanted  him  to  follow  me,  he  would 
come  a  little  distance,  and  then  all  at  once  pre- 
tend to  be  lame.  The  more  I  called  the  lamer 
he  became.  He  was,  in  fact,  aware  of  my  long 
rides,  and  was  too  lazy  to  follow  me.  He 
played  this  trick  very  frequently.  If  I  called 
him  while  I  had  my  snuff-box  in  my  hand,  he 
would  come  to  me,  pretending  to  sneeze  the 
whole  of  the  time." 

7.  The  Spaniel. — The  spaniel  is  a  beautiful 
dog,  and  invaluable  to  the  sportsman.  The 
following  anecdote  shows  that  it  possesses  a 
degree  of  sagacity  not  often  surpassed  by  any 
other  breed  of  dogs.  A  gentleman  shooting 
wild  fowl  one  day  on  a  lake  in  Ireland  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sagacious  spaniel  He  wound- 
ed a  wild  duck,  which  swam  about  the  lake, 
and  dived  occasionally,  followed  by  the  dog. 
The  bird  at  last  got  to  some  distance  and 
lowered  itself  in  the  water,  as  ducks  are  known 
to  do  when  they  are  wounded  and  pursued, 
leaving  nothing  but  his  head  out  of  it  The 
dog  swam  about  for  some  time  in  search  of  his 
prey,  but  all  scent  was  lost,  and  he  obeyed  his 
master's  call  and  returned  to  the  shore.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived  there,  however,  than  he 
ran  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  the  top  of 
some  high  ground  close  to  the  lake.  On  ar- 
riving there,  he  was  seen  looking  round  in 
every  direction,  and  having  at  last  perceived 
the  spot  where  the  duck  was  endeavoring  to 
conceal  itself,  he  again  rushed  into  the  water, 
made  direct  to  the  spot  he  had  previously 
marked,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  the 
wounded  bird. 

8.  The  Poodle. — This  is  an  amiable,  frisky, 
and  amusing  little  animal.  There  is  perhaps 
no  dog  that  can  be  taught  a  greater  number  of 
diverting  tricks.  It  is  related  that  a  shoe- 
black on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris  had  a  poodle 
dog  whose  sagacity  brought  no  small  profit  to 
his  master.  If  the  dog  saw  a  person  with  well- 
polished  boots  go  across  the  bridge,  he  con- 
trived to  dirty  them  by  having  first  rolled  him- 
self in  the  mud  of  the  Seine.  His  master  was 
then  employed  to  clean  them.  An  English 
gentleman,  who  had  suffered  more  than  once 
from  the  annoyance  of  having  his  boots  dirtied 
by  a  dog,  was  at  last  induced  to  watch  his 
proceedings,  and  thus  detected  the  tricks  he 
was  playing  for  his  master's  benefit 

9.  The  Greyhound. — The  greyhound  is 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  dogs,  the  greatest 
care  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  breed  for 
many  generations,  and  he  is  distinguished 
alike  for  beauty  of  form  and  for  high  spirit 


He  is  milder  than  the  bloodhound,  and  very 
affectionate.  His  most  distinctive  quality  is 
his  fleetness,  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  race-horse. 

10.  The  Scotch  Deerhotjnd.— This  is  a 
variety  of  the  greyhound,  similar  in  form  and 
character  to  the  Irish  wolf-dog  already  de- 
scribed, though  not,  as  some  have  contended, 
identical  with  it  Our  cuts  seem  to  indicate  a 
rather  marked  difference  in  the  heads  of  the 
two  individuals  represented. 

11.  The  Esquimaux  Dog.— The  Esquimaux 
dog  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  neighbor, 
the  wolf  of  the  arctic  circle.  His  ears  are  point- 
ed, and  his  aspect  somewhat  savage.  In  size  he 
is  about  equal  to  the  Newfoundland  dog,  but 
broad  like  the  mastiff  in  every  part  except  the 
nose.  These  dogs  are  used,  as  is  well  known, 
to  draw  sledges  upon  the  snow  and  ice  of  the 
arctic  regions.  They  are  very  powerful  animals, 
and  when  well  trained  can  be  managed  as 
readily  as  horses.  ."  Young  dogs  are  put  into 
harness  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  being 
tied  up,  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  pulling,  in  their 
attempts  to  recover  their  liberty,  or  to  roam  in 
quest  of  their  mother.  When  about  two 
months  old,  they  are  put  into  the  sledge  with 
the  grown  dogs,  and  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
little  ones  are  under  the  charge  of  some  steady 
old  animal,  where,  with  frequent  and  some- 
times severe  beatings,  they  soon  receive  a 
competent  education.  Every  dog  is  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  name,  and  the  angry 
repetition  of  it  has  an  effect  as  instantaneous 
as  an  application  of  the  whip,  which  instru- 
ment is  of  an  immense  length,  having  a  lash 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  while  the 
handle  is- one  foot  only ;  with  this,  by  throwing 
it  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  leader,  and 
repeating  certain  words,  the  animals  are  guided 
or  stopped.  When  the  sledge  is  stopped,  they 
are  all  taught  to  Be  down,  by  throwing  the 
whip  gently  over  their  backs,  and  they  will 
remain  in  this  position  even  for  hours,  until 
their  master  returns  to  them." 

12.  The  Mastiff.— This  dog  is  noted  for 
strength,  bravery,  and  fidelity.  It  is  seldom 
found  pure,  having  been  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  various  other  dogs.  His  office,  like  that 
of  the  bulldog,  is  to  watch  and  guard  the 
premises  and  property  of  his  master,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  He  is 
a  firm  friend,  but  a  bitter,  unrelenting  enemy. 

"  The  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  property  as  shown  in  dogs  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  instance :  A  lady  at  Bath,  walk- 
ing out  one  day,  was  impeded  in  her  progress 
by  a  strange  mastiff  dog.  She  became  alarmed, 
and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  she  had 
lost  her  vail.  Upon  retracing  her  steps,  the 
dog  went  on  before  her,  till  the  lost  article  was 
discovered ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  picked  up, 
the  animal  hastened  after  his  own  master." 

13.  The  Setter. — The  setter  is  a  cross 
between  the  Spanish  pointer  and  the  large 
water  spaniel,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  his 
fine  scent  Youatt  says  "  that  the  setter  is 
evidently  the  large  spaniel  improved  in  size 


The  attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully 
called  to  our 
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98.  "Bruen  Cloth  Plate,"  for  Machines..  10  00....  8 

94.  Stereoscope,  Rosewood,  13  fine  views  7  00....  8 

95.  New  Physiognomy,  Illustrated   6  00....  4 

96.  Weaver's  Works,  in  one  vol,   800....  8 

37.  Hand  Book— How  to  Write,  Talk,  Be- 
have, and  Do  Business   3  96 —  9 

98.  Life  in  the  West,  new   8  00....  3 


Our  own  books  may  be  substituted  in  all 
cases  for  any  of  the  premiums,  if  preferred. 

Two  old  subscribers  will  be  counted  as  one 
new  subscriber. 

The  premium  will  be  forwarded  immediately 
on  receipt  of  the  subscription  list 


Artemtjs  Ward  used  to  tell  of  an  adventure 
he  had  in  Boston  which  resulted  as  follows : 

"  I  returned  in  the  horse-cars  part  way.  A 
pooty  girl  in  spectacles  sat  near  me,  and  was 
tellin'  a  young  man  how  much  he  reminded 
her  of  a  young  man  she  used  to  know  in 
Warltham.  Poorty  soon  the  young  man  got 
out,  and  smilin'  in  a  seductive  manner,  I  said 
to  the  girl  in  spectacles : 

M  •  Don't  I  remind  you  of  somebody  you  used 
to  know  ? ' 

M '  Yes,'  said  she, *  you  do  remind  me  of  cc« 
man,  but  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
stealin'  a  barrel  of  mackerel ;  he  died  there,  so 
I  conclood  you  ain't  him.' 

"I  didn't pursoo  the  conversation." 
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MODERN   LAMPS,   AND   THEIR  IN- 
VENTOR8. 

While  the  last  eighty  years  have  seen  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  gaalighting  in 
our  streets,  shops,  and  manufactories,  scarcely 
less  striking  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  our  domestic  lamps — those  indispensable 
companions  of  the  student  and  the  workman, 
whose  occupation  requires  a  steady  light. 
From  a  very  early  time  men  had  discovered 
that  certain  substances  plunged  into  oil  or  en- 
veloped in  grease  would  burn  slowly  and  give 
light  But  the  ancient  modes  of  employing 
these  devices  were  far  from  satisfactory.  They 
furnished  a  dim  light,  annoying  the  senses  and 
injuring  articles  of  furniture  by  giving  out  con- 
stantly thick  clouds  of  smoke.  Up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  expensive 
wax  candle  was  the  only  means  practically  in 
use  for  lighting  a  room  without  the  incon- 
venience of  smoke.  It  was  in  1785  that  Ar- 
gand,  a  native  of  Geneva,  discovered  a  new 
and  simple  method  of  obviating  this  objection 
to  lamps  while  giving  to  their  flame,  for  the 
first  time,  a  pure  and  brilliant  appearance.  It 
was  Argand  who  first  thought  of  the  device 
of  cylindrical  necks,  to  the  top  of  which  the 
oil  was  induced  to  ascend  through  a  tube  or  by 
the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick.  Argand 
knew  that  the  air  passing  continually  up  this 
wick  in  two  currents,  the  one  external,  the 
other  internal,  would  afford  a  far  more  abun- 
dant supply  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  old 
methods,  and  thus  feed  the  flame  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  prevent  smoke  j  but  the  crown- 
ing point  of  his  invention  was  the  glass  chim- 
ney, the  draught  and  heat  created  by  which 
enabling  the  oil  to  burn  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature, gave  at  once  that  clearness  and  in- 
tensity to  the  light  which  is  now  familiar  in  all 
households.  While  Argand  was  preparing  to 
apply  this  important  discovery,  a  workman, 
named  Quinquet,  left  his  service,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  brought  out  an  improvement 
as  entirely  his  own  invention.  As  such  the 
public  received  it,  and  for  a  long  time  Quin- 
quet'3  name  became  thus  unjustly  associated 
with  the  ingenious  discoveries  of  his  former 
master. 

Argand  died  in  1803.  He  had  lived  to  see 
considerable  improvements  in  the  useful  in- 
strument which  bears  his  name.  For  the  chief 
of  these  the  world  is  indebted  to  Carcel,  the 
clockmaker  of  Paris.  To  him  we  owe  the  so- 
lution of  an  important  difficulty  in  lamp  mak- 
ing— the  avoidance  of  the  projection  of  the 
shade  from  the  reservoir.  An  interesting  ar- 
ticle descriptive  of  Carcel's  invention  lias  been 
published  in  the  Engineer,  a  weekly  journal, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  particu- 
lars :  "  In  a  lamp  which  he  constructed,  Carcel 
made  the  reservoir  for  oil  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  lamp,  and  placed  close  to  it  a  clockwork, 
which  moved  a  little  force  pump,  the  piston  of 
which  raised  the  oil  as  far  as  the  wick.  The 
spring  was  reached  by  means  of  a  key.  The 
mechanical  means  employed  by  Carcel  for 
raising  the  oil  to  the  burner  were  as  ingenious 


as  elegant ;  therefore,  we  have  changed  nothing 
of  the  principle  o£  the  inventor's  lamp.  The 
wheelwork  that  he  adopted  has  always  been 
retained  ;  the  improvements  being  secondary 
points  in  the  mechanism.  Carcel  drew  but  a 
small,  profit  from  his  important  discovery. 
Like  many  originators  of  useful  inventions,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  luxury  and  ease 
of  actual  life,  he  left  to  others  the  profit  and 
benefit  of  his  work.  He  died  in  1812,  full  of 
infirmities.  Life  had  been  to  him  but  a  long 
and  painful  struggle.  When  he  wished  to 
patent  and  secure  to  himself  the  property  of 
his  discovery,  and  to  commence  the  use  of  it, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  partner  to 
find  the  necessary  funds.  It  was  the  apoth- 
ecary Garrcau  who  joined  him;  thus,  the 
patent,  which  was  delivered  the  24th  of  Oct., 
1800,  to  the  inventor  of  the  '  mechanical  lamp,' 
bore  the  two  names  of  Carcel  and  Garreau. 
But  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
covery, though  his  intervention  in  the  enter- 
prise was  not  without  its  advantages.  Carcel, 
greatly  discouraged,  would  not  have  followed 
op  the  work  he  had  proposed  to  himself  had  it 
not  been  for  the  entreaties  and  encouragement 
of  his  friend.  However,  the  term  of  the  patent 
expired  without  having  brought  any  important 
profit  to  the  two  parties.  In  the  Rue  de 
l'Arbre  Sec  at  Paris  may  still  be  seen  the  old 
shop  of  Carcel,  occupied  to  this  day  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  bearing  this  sign,  *  Carcel, 
Inventeur.'  In  the  doorway  of  this  simple 
shop  may  be  seen  the  first  model  of  the  lamp 
which  Carcel  constructed.  The  hot  air  which 
passes  from  the  glass  chimney  of  the  lamp 
serves  to  put  in  motion  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  oil  is  raised  to  the  burner.  On  other 
lamps  is  clockwork,  constructed  as  by  Carcel, 
the  needles  of  which  are  put  in  action  by  the 
same  mechanism  which  raises  the  combustible 
light." 

FOREST  TREES  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact,  that  mnch  interest  la 
now  manifested  in  our  prairie  country  on  the  subject  of 
trees.  It  appears  that  their  growth  is  most  rapid  when 
protected  from  the  annual  fires  which  sweep  through  the 
dry  grass  and  destroy  nearly  everything  destructible  in 
their  course ;  where  there  Is  plowed  ground,  the  fires  are 
stopped,  and  young  graves  of  forest  trees  are  thus  pro- 
tected. A  writer  In  the  American  Farmer  givea  his 
views  on  tree  planting  as  follows : 

I  fancy  many  get  discouraged  from  an  attempt  to  plant, 
thinking  that  they  may  not  live  to  see  the  advantages  of 
such  an  effort.  To  those  desponding,  I  will,  by  way  of 
encouragement.  Just  name  the  size,  age,  and  growth  of 
some  trees  in  our  yard. 

I  will  begin  with  my  grandmother's  riding-whip,  a 
sycamore  or  button-wood  sprout,  which  was  used  by  her, 
and  by  her  planted  forty  years  ago,  and  is  now  over  ten 
feet  In  circumference  at  two  feet  from  the  ground !  My 
grandfather's  pear -tree,  about  forty  years  old,  on  an 
apple  stock,  is  five  feet  eight  incites  round  at  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  My  father's  black  walnut  trees,  about 
thirty  years  old,  of  which  we  have  many  of  his  own 
planting,  are,  the  largest  of  them,  from  five  feet  to  sir 
feet  ten  inches  in  circumference:  our  locust  trees  for 
shade  and  timber,  also  of  father's  planting,  and  about 
twenty  years  old,  are  four  to  five  feet  in  girth.  One 
balsam  of  fir  before  the  door  is  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
is  four  feet  seven  inches  round ;  an  English  Mazzard 
cherry  six  feet  five  Inches,  a  swamp  elm,  accidentally  set 
with  a  small  cedar  when  six  inches  high,  is  now  six  feet 
in  circumference.  Our  chestnuts,  oak,  etc.,  are  in  pro- 
portion. 

I  would  here  say  that  my  father  has  about  half  an  acre 
In  locust  for  fence  posts,  from  which  be  has  cut  already 
over  260  posts,  besides  many  stakes.  This  grove  has 
never  had  any  cultivation  except  for  one  or  two  vears  after 
planting.  It  was  once  thought  to  be  destroyed  by  the 


borer,  but  it  has  recovered,  and  is  now  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  fencing  the  farm.  It  is  highly  valued  for  its 
durable  timber.  " 

The  soil  where  these  trees  grow  is  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
I  believe  that  all  nuts,  as  well  as  most  other  trees,  do 
best  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  no  matter  how  atony,  irresrular, 
or  rough.  J  ' 

Now,  brother  boys,  If  yon  have  a  proper  soil  and  am 

Slant  trees,  aud  take  good  care  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
estroyed  by  cattle,  by  all  means  do  so.  Don't  be  afraid 
you  won't  live  to  enjoy  your  own  works.  I  will  guaran- 
tee yon  timber  to  use  tn  a  few  years,  and  plenty  of  nuts 
to  crack  and  sell,  as  I  have  from  my  father's  planting.  I 
have  npw  planted  mj  butternnts ;  they  are  two  years 
old,  and  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  I  intend  to  plant  a 
chestnut  orchard  this  season,  as  the  old  trees  show  some 
signs  of  decav. 

A  beautiful  tree  or  vine,  of  one's  own  planting,"  must 
give  pleasure,  both  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  How 
cheaply  one  may  thus  cause  the  erection  of  his  own 
monuments,  which  shall  continue  to  bud  and  blossom 
long  years  after  his  translation  to  the  realms  of  everlast- 
ing light  I  Then  plant  trees.  Line  all  the  highways  and 
byways  with  beautiful  trees.  Plant  them  on  the  hue  of 
railways,  and  cover  all  the  rocky  cliffs  aud  steep  hillsides, 
the  banks  of  rivers,  canals,  lake  shores,  and  waste 
places  generally  with  beautiful  forest  trees. 


PRAYERFUL   THOUGHTS  UNDER 
'THE  PRESSURE  OF  PAIN. 

Bound  with  the  stern,  hard  bands  of  pain,  I  He 

Often  a  prisoner  in  a  darkened  room  \ 
Yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  Thou  art  nigh, 

Whose  presence  lightens  e'en  the  deepest  gloom. 
I  listen  to  the  sounds  of  busy  strife, 

The  little  home-scenes  that  I  may  not  share ; 
At  times  with  tears  I  mourn  my  useless  life. 

And  then  I  take  my  grief  to  Thee  in  prayer. 
It  Is  Thy  win  I  and  I  may  not  know  now 

Wherefore  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  should  be 
A  burden  to  be  borne  with,  but  I  bow 

My  will,  though  faltering,  unto  Thy  decree. 
Nor  am  I  comfortless.  My  eyes  behold 

The  wonders  of  Thy  great  creative  power ; 
The  glories  of  Thy  works  to  me  unfold, 

In  every  tree,  and  bird,  insect,  and  flower. 
Through  the  long,  weary,  pain-racked  night,  O  keep 

My  soul  in  patience,  resting,  Lord,  on  Thee ; 
What  saddened  vigils  those,  while  others  sleep. 

When  for  my  murmurings  Thou  withdraw'st  from  me  I 
For  oft  I  grieve  Thy  love  by  keen  regret; 

By  longing  for  the  health  ne'er  to  be  mine ; 
But  heed  not  my  complainings.  Lord,  and  let 

My  prayer  be  ever,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  I "  n. 


Fresh  Air. — People  who  shudder  at  a  flesh 
wound,  or  a  tinge  of  blood,  would  confine  their 
children  like  convicts,  and  compel  them, 
month  after  month,  to  breathe  quantities  of  poi- 
son. It  would  less  impair  the  mental  and 
physical  constitution  of  children,  gradually  to 
draw  an  ounce  of  blood  from  their  veins  during 
the  same  length  of  time,  than  to  send  them  to 
breathe,  for  six  hours  a  day,  the  lifeless  and 

Eoisoned  air  of  some  of  our  school-rooms, 
et  any  man  who  votes  for  confining  children 
in  a  small  room,  and  keeping  them  on  stag- 
nant air,  try  the  experiment  of  breathing  his 
own  breath  only  four  times  over;  if  medical 
aid  be  not  at  hand,  the  children  will  never  be 
endangered  by  his  vote  afterward.— Horace 
Mann.   

A  Gem  from  an  Old  Book.— It  has  been 
eloquently  and  truly  said,  that  if  Christianity 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  the  academies  of  philosophers,  the 
halls  of  legislators,  or  the  throngs  of  busy  men, 
we  should  find  her  last  retreat  with  woman  at 
the  fireside.  Her  last  audience  would  be  the 
children  gathering  around  the  knee  of  the 
mother ;  the  last  sacrifice,  the  secret  prayer  es- 
caping in  silence  from  her  lips,  and  heard,  per- 
haps, only  at  the  throne  of  God. 
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personal. 


Baron  James  Rothschild, 

the  bead  of  the  celebrated  banking  house 
which  for  so  many  years  has  controlled  the 
finances  of  Europe,  ie  dead.  He  was  up- 
ward of  seventy-live  years  old,  and  had 
resided  In  Pads  for  many  yean.  His 
private  fortune  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  or  $300,000,000. 

Helen  J.  Underwood, 

M.D.,  a  widow  lady  of  edacatlon,  is  prac- 
ticing medicine  successfully  at  Portage 
City,  Wisconsin.   

Mr.  J.  L.  Capbn,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  now  on  a  lecturing  tonr.  He 
was  holding  forth  in  Baltimore  at  oar  last 
advices.   Success  attend  him. 


"3%t  %» Sss" 

Here  we  give  tpacefor  reader*  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  departments.  State- 
ments and  opinions— not  discissions— will 
be  In  order.  Be  brief. 

"Does  Affection  Spring 

noi  tbb  Heart?"  — Thus  does  yoor 
Journal  of  October  reiterate  a  question 
propounded  by  thousands  of  mortals.  That 
there  is  a  sonl-ccnter  which  we  recognize  as 
"the  heart,"  no  one,  whose  affections  have 
ever  known  one  tonch  of  true  inspiration, 
ever  doubted  or  denied.  Tennyson  may 
alng,  "Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current 
of  my  being  sets  to  thee;"  still  no  expres- 
sion of  affection  so  satisfies  all  classes  and 
conditions  in  life  as  the  simple  "Hove," 
or  "I  trust  you  with  all  my  heart,"  and 
why  ?  Because  It  Is  the  very  emotion 
experienced ;  and  the  "  I  hate  you,"  may 
be  no  less  heartfelt.  Even  the  child  that 
wished  to  tell  her  mother  she  was  sancy, 
and  dared  not  quite  venture,  but  said, 
"  Well,  Mother  L— ,  some  people  may  think 
you  are  a  nice  woman,  but  I,  in  my  heart, 
don't  think  so,"  knew  Intuitively  that 
heart-throbs  had  something  to  do  with 
fevor  and  disfavor. 

I  am  neither  a  Fowler  nor  a  Welle,  but  I, 
in  my  heart,  believe  in  that  same  nobility 
of  soulhood,  that  same  harmonious  de- 
velopment ;  for  nothing  aside  from  revela- 
tion and  inspiration  has  so  taught  me  to 
separate  principles  and  projects  from  the 
imperfections  of  their  advocates  —  the 
higher  and  truer  man  from  the  lower— and 
the  "  stepping-stones"  by  which  we  may 
rise  to  higher  life,  as  those  same  Journal 
principles  *f  yours.  I  believe  in  nerve  de- 
velopment In  general  and  In  brain  develop- 
ment in  particular— In  muscle  development 
and  In  heart  development ;  but  if  you  will 
not  let  me  love  with  my  heart,  I  will  not 
love  at  all,  nor  will  I  hold  sacred  any  love 
that  has  no  heart  In  It. 

If  yon  ask  me  if  I  wish  that  "  affection 
to  spring  from  the  heart  t"  Oh,  no  I  excuse 
me  from  any  snch.  I  want  Its  fountain- 
bead  In  the  region  of  Veneration,  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousnett,  good  birth,  good 
breeding,  etc. :  then  let  the  crystal  fount 
of  domestic  affection  mingle  with  these 
nndeflled  outgushings,  which  have  power 
to  keep  love  free  from  all  discourtesy,  un- 
truth, and  bitterness.  Let  the  heart  give 
out  and  receive,  and  I  will  welcome  such 
love  as  I  do  sunshine.  I'll  trust  it  as  I  do 
sunshine,  knowing  that  such  a  central  orb 
will  not  be  easily  blotted  out.  Such  will 
give  out  light  and  warmth,  because  it  has 
the  supply,  and  giving  augments  it— it 
must  outflow. 


An  urchin  in  passing  along  a  footpath 
met  a  snarling  cur  that  vexed  him,  and 
with  a  no  very  gentle  motion,  denominated 
"a  kick,"  removed  the  annoyance.  Did 
the  brain  or  the  foot  perform  the  action  t 
You  could  not  well  convince  the  boy  that 
the  brain  did  it,  or  even  ordered  it,  while 
the  momentary  limp  of  the  foot  would 
testify  that  said  pedal  extremity  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  said  removal. 

My  fingers  touch  the  keys  of  the  piano 
or  organ,  and  do  I  play  with  my  fingers  t 
Evidently,  even  though  it  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  spirit  enthroned 
within  my  cranium :  and  if  I  love  from  both 
upper  and  lower  brain,  I  do  not  leave  my 
heart  out  (in  the  cold),  hut  as  wife,  children, 
and  friends  gather  around  my  social  board 
or  hearth,  and  I  gladly  welcome  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  ministrations  so  cheer- 
fully and  quietly  furnished  by  loving  hearts 
and  ready  hands,  let  Its  beatings  tell  me 
how  dear  others,  by  whom  I  am  so  beloved, 
are  to  me.  Let  my  loves  and  friendships 
be  whole-hearted,  glowing,  and  constant, 
for  through  this  beautiful  medium  "that 
worketb  no  ill"  to  anybody,  many  a  glad 
oasis  is  reached ;  sufferings,  tolls,  and 
deprivations  are  lightened  or  forgotten, 
and  rich,  delicious  draughts  of  social,  men- 
tal, and  spiritual  blessedness  are  enjoyed, 
that  satisfy  the  longing  heart,  and  make  us 
ever  ready  to  lavish  cheerful  smiles  and 
gentle  ministrations  on  all  around— make 
us  unselfish.    o.  a. 

The  American  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal.— Wo  do  not  see  how  It 
would  be  possible  to  pnt  more  valuable, 
common  sense  Christian  instruction  into 
the  same  space  than  our  friend  S.  R.  Wells 
gives  in  this  Journal.— The  Journal  of 
Education  (St  Louis,  Mo.)  for  November. 

A  New  Jersey  correspon- 
dent writes  :—Dear  Sir— Since  wading 
your  remarks  in  your  Phrenological 
Journal,  September  number,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice- 
President,  I  have  heard  something  which 
corroborates  your  statement,  that  "he 
would  smash  things  generally  if  provoked, 
and  the  safest  place  for  the  offender  would 
be  at  a  respectful  distance." 

An  eminent  divine  and  former  school- 
mate of  Mr.  Blair's  testifies  that  the  day 
Mr.  Blair  graduated  at  Princeton  College, 
N.  J.,  "  he  got  drunk,  had  a  fight  with  one 
of  his  best  friends,  and  cut  his  nose  nearly 
off  with  a  carving-knife  at  the  dinner-table." 
This  is  a  fact  to  which  all  that  were  at  the 
College  at  the  time  will  testify,   d.  b.  b. 

The  Morning  Star,  an  excel- 
lent religious  newspaper,  published  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  says  of  our  book,  "  Oratory, 
Sacred  and  8ecular." 

Some  time  since  we  took  occasion  to 
commend  this  work  on  Oratory,  published 
by  Mr.  8.  R.  Wells,  of  New  York,  as  being, 
ou  the  whole,  the  best  popular  treatise  on 
the  subject  which  had  come  to  our  notice. 
Subsequent  examination,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  others  who  have  studied  it  in  an 
earnest  and  practical  way,  hnve  satisfied 
us  that  the  commendation  then  given  It 
rather  fell  below  than  rose  above  the  truth. 
The  work  la  one  which  it  would  be  of 
special  advantage  to  our  ministers  to  pro- 
cure and  study;  and  we  have  therefore 
ordered  a  small  iinmber  of  the  publishers, 
tliat  we  may  supply  thorn  to  purchasers  at 
this  oflice.  The  retail  price  is  here,  as  at 
New  York,  $1  50  per  copy.  Orders  are 
solicited. 

Of  course  we  think  every  young  man  who 
would  learn  to  speak,  and  speak  acceptably, 
would  do  well  to  read  this  book. 

An  enthusiastic  reader  sends 
the  following  letter:  Dear  Editor— I  am 
glad  to  acknowledge  the  many  benefits  I 
have  derived  from  the  study  of  Phrenol- 


ogy. As  a  study,  I  have  always  found  it 
entertaining  and  beneficial,  and  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  one  that  has 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  It  can  find  it 
otherwise.  It  treats  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful works  of  creation,  and  all  who  delight  to 
study  and  admire  the  wonderful  works  of 
creation  can  find  something  to  study  and 
admire  in  "man."  In  him  are  centered 
many  mysteries,  and  Phrenology  is  the  key 
which  unlocks  them.  It  gives  us  a  better 
Insight  Into  the  secret  workings  of  the 
human  mind  than  ail  other  works  on 
mental  philosophy  combined.  I  have  often 
thought  that  If  some  of  the  years  spent  In 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages were  spent  In  the  study  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, how  mnch  more  profitably  they  would 
be  spent,  how  much  more  we  would  know 
about  our  fellow-beings,  bow  much  better 
we  would  understand  the  conditions  of 
life,  its  great  duties,  its  successes  and 
failures!  I  believe  that  if  its  teachings 
were  better  known  and  obeyed,  that  we 
would  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  scale 
of  civilization— that  we  would  have  not 
only  better  men  and  women,  but  greater. 
I  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
Phrenology  will  be  universally  taught  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  I  hope  that 
you  may  long  be  blessed  with  life  and 
health  to  advocate  and  disseminate  its 
great  truths.  Yours  respectfully,  i.  w. 
Evanbyille,  Ind. 


f  iterari;  Botins. 


[All  works  noticed  in  Thb  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

Memory's  Tribute  to  the 

Lipb,  Character,  and  Work  or  thb 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  for  several 
terms  Chnplaln  to  Congress.  By  Rev. 
Alexander  Clark,  A.M.,  Pastor  First 
Methodist  (Protestant)  Church.  Pitts- 
burg, and  former  Associate  Pastor  with 
the  deceased  In  Philadelphia.  Printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth,  making  a  very  handsome  little 
16mo  vol.  of  alwut  64  pages.  Price,  post- 
paid. 60  cents ;  In  enameled  paper  covers, 
fo  cents.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 

This  memorial  includes  the  funeral  ser- 
mon preached  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  reported 
in  the  New  York  Xetliodiet  and  other  pa- 
pers, revised  and  elaborated  for  this  spe- 
cial work;  the  supplemental  remarks  by 
Rev.  William  Collier,  D.D. ;  Amelia  Wel- 
by's  poem;  the  prayer  at  Gettysburg.  It 
contains  the  particulars  of  his  last  days, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  keepsake  or  present. 

This  is  what  is  said  of  it: 

"  An  elegant  tribute  from  one  who  knew 
and  loved  him  well."— N.  Y.  Methodist. 

"An  eloquent  and  impressive  memo- 
rial."—PiUAurg  Commercial. 

"  It  is  In  the  deep  catholic  spirit  of  Stock- 
ton himself,  clearly  apprehends  his  great- 
ness and  power,  and  Is  a  precious  and  ten- 
der tribute  of  love."—  Christian  Radical. 

"A  loving,  tender,  beautiful,  and  able 
portraiture  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of 
the  century."  —  Rev.  J.  Walker  Jackson, 
Pastor  Green  St.  M.  E.  Church,  Phila. 

The  Upshot  Family  ;  A  Serio- 
comic Poem.  By  Henry  Clay "  Work. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Work,  Pub- 
lisher. 

Mr.  Work  is  pretty  well  known  as  a  bal- 
lad writer—"  Kingdom  Coming,"  "  Baby- 
lon Is  Fallen,"  "  Come  Home,  Father,"  and 
others  of  nearly  equal  popularity  having 
been  composed  by  hfm.  In  this  new  poem 
Mr.  Work  has  certainly  succeeded  in  at- 
taining one  object,  that  of  ludlcrousness. 
Many  parts  of  It  are  very  funny,  especially 
the  Illustrations  initiatory  of  the  chapters. 
The  preface  is  rendered  very  striking  by 


the  representation  of  a  boot  being  forcibly 
protruded  through  the  middle  of  the  page 
to  the  great  damage  generally  of  the  mat- 
ter therein  printed— the  reader  being  una- 
ble to  discover  any  coherency  or  significa- 
tion in  the  words  and  remnants  of  words 
which  survive  the  kick.  If  the  author 
wished  thus  to  communicate  hia  opinion 
of  his  work,  be  has  put  hia  so(u)l(e)  into  it 
with  muscular  emphasis.  The  book  is  an 
oddity— and  contains  flings  at  many  hu- 
mors of  the  day.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  its  character  without 
several  lengthy  quotations,  which  our  lim- 
ited space  precludes. 

Dew-Drops  on  the  Desert 

or  Life.  By  Robert  R.  Engle.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  Waynesviue,  Ohio. 
Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  matter 
—poems,  incidents,  sketches,  etc  Many  of 
them  are  worth  perusal  for  the  tenderness, 
pathos,  and  high-toned  morality.  There 
are  several  sketches  which  would  make 
good  temperance  tracts.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  "  The  Lost  One  Found,"  "  Thoughts  on 
Temperance,"  "The  Broken  Jug,"  "Live 
for  Something,"  and  "The  Antiquity  of 
Temperance."  "The  Cancer  Cured"  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  medical  hum- 
bugs of  the  day.  None  of  the  articles  are 
lengthy,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  weary 
a  reader  of  small  Continuity. 

M ayhew's  University  Book- 

keepino.  A  Treatise  on  Business  and 
Accounts,  designed  as  a  text-book  for 
commercial  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  for  use  In  the  counting-room, 
and  for  private  study.  By  Ira  Mayhew, 
A.M..  author  of  "Mayhew's  Practical 
Book-keeping," etc.  8vo, pp.818.  Cloth. 
$2  60. 

This  work  is  •  valuable  one  to  the  young, 
for  its  very  gradual  progression  from  the 
rudimentary  to  the  highest  principles  of 
scientific  book-keeping.  The  rules  or  pre- 
cepts are  illustrated  by  interesting  inci- 
dents of  every-day  life,  which  at  the  same 
time  Inculcate  the  point  sought  to  be  im- 
pressed on  the  learner's  mind,  and  give 
something  of  the  attractive  character  of  a 
narrative  to  a  work  which,  in  the  ordinary 
form,  would  be  a  compilation  of  rather 
dry  details. 

Besides  the  rules.  Illustrations,  and  sug- 
gestions, relating  to  accounts,  many  very 
valuable  hints  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  book  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
business.  Arithmetical  calculations,  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  commercial 
transactions,  are  given  In  fullest  detail. 

The  department  of  the  work  entitled 
"  Philosophy  and  Morals  of  Business,"  is 
particularly  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
young  man  just  starting  in  the  theater  of 
competitive  trade.  Brief  and  pertinent  ar- 
ticles on  such  subjects  as  these:  Choice  of 
Business,  Labor  the  Source  of  Wealth, 
How  to  Render  Labor  the  Most  Productive, 
How  Merchants  are  Useful,  How  Money 
Facilitates  Exchanges,  — are  distributed 
through  this  department.  Altogether,  for 
comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  practi- 
cal adaptability,  this  work  is  the  best  that 
has  come  under  our  notice. 

The  Flower  and  the  Star, 

and  other  Stories  for  Children.  Written 

and  Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Tlck- 

nor  A  Fields,  Bostou.   $1  60. 

Mr.  Linton's  ability  as  an  engraver  is 
unquestionable,  and  In  this  little  book  he 
evinces  decided  ability  as  a  story-teller  for 
children.  His  language,  figures,  and  illus- 
trations are  adapted  to  the  tastes  and 
fancies  of  the  little  ones.  The  contents  of 
the  book,  besides  the  story  Indicated  by 
the  title,  are:  "Willie's  Dream."  "Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalks,"  "  Another  Jack  the 
Glant-Killer,"  "  Grandmother's  Story," 
!  "  Kitten's  Growllnga"— all  illustrated  in  a 
>  pleasing  mauner. 
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The  Human  Intellect  :  with 

an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and 
the  Soul.   By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  Clark 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta- 
physics in  Yale  College.   New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Octavo,  cloth, 
pp.  xxvli.,  678.   Price,  $5. 
We  have  received  this  elaborate  work 
from  the  publisher?,  and  take  immediate 
occasion  to  acknowledge  the  favor.  Want 
of  time  compels  ns  to  defer  an  extended 
notice  to  oar  next  number. 

With  its  edition  of  January 

1st,  1869,"  Littel's  Living  Age  "  enters  upon 
its  one  hundredth  volume.  It  is  issued 
every  Saturday,  and  contains  excellent  se- 
lections of  the  best  literature— foreign  and 
domestic — of  the  day.  Its  protracted  ex- 
istence is  the  best  evidence  of  its  value  in 
public  estimation.  Published  by  Llttel  & 
Gay,  of  Boston,  at  $8  per  annum. 

Ruby's  Husband.   By  Marion 

Hariand,  author  of  "  Alone,"  "  Hidden 

Path,"  etc.  New  York:  Sheldon  A  Co. 

18mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1  75. 

Marion  Hariand  stands  confessedly  one 
of  the  best  of  those  who  promote  light 
literature  by  adding  to  its  long  catalogue 
of  Action  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 
Her  writings  are  very  free  of  the  moral 
imparity  which  is  characteristic  of  modern 
novels,  and  therefore  are  much  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  read  novels.  "  Ruby's  Husband  " 
is  written  in  a  fresh  style,  and  with  a 
naturalness  which  is  commendable.  The 
incidents  are  not  aggravations  of  proba- 
bility, and  therefore  do  not  shock  common 
sense.  The  miseries  or  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage are  the  burden  of  the  tale,  and  gen- 
erally well  told.   

The  Morrisons.    A  Story  of 

Domestic  Life.  By  Mrs.  Margaret  Hos- 
mor.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  A 
Brothers.  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1  75. 
Mrs.  Hosmor  laid  claim  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  production  of  "  Ten  Years  of  a 
Lifetime,"  and  the  reading  public  sustain- 
ed her  claim  by  pronouncing  favorably  on 
her  merits  as  a  writer.  In  "The  Morri- 
sons" she  has  shown  much  tact  in  engag- 
ing the  reader's  attention  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  story,  and  prevents  its 
decline  by  frequent  changes  of  incident  or 
kaleidoscopic  phases  of  the  same  train  of 
occurrence.  The  story  ls^of  an  Irish 
family,  of  respectability  and  education, 
that  bad  emigrated  to  America,  and  here 
meets  with  a  variety  of  experience,  espe- 
cially love  affaire  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
members.  Not  a  little  humor  is  displayed 
in  the  conversational  portions. 

The  Orphans'  Triumphs.  The 

Story  of  Lily  and  Harry  Grant.  By  H. 
K.  P.,  author  of  "  The  Kemptons,"  etc. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  Cloth,  18mo. 
Price,  $1  25. 

This  appears,  from  a  hasty  glance,  to  be 
an  account  of  the  troubles  and  Joys  of  two 
orphan  children  who  were  thrown  for  sup-v 
port  upon  the  compassion  of  strangers  by 
the  early  deaths  of  their  parents.  Their 
deep  religious  life,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  readiness  to  help,  more  than  returned 
the  kindness  of  their  friends,  and  were  the 
chief  instrumentalities  in  bringing  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  that  "  peace  which  passe th 
all  understanding."  The  book  is  embel- 
lished by  several  neat  engravings.  It  is 
well  suited  to  the  home  library,  or  for  a 
holiday  gift.   

Paul  and  Margaret  ;  the  Ine- 
briate's Children.  By  H.  K.  P.,  author 
of  "  Robert  the  Cabin  Boy,"  etc  New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  l6mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1. 

A  neatly  written  and  engaging  book  for 
children.  The  sentiments  inculcated  are 


only  those  of  a  pure  Christian  morality. 
The  plot  of  the  story  has  much  to  do  with 
the  recent  civil  conflict,  Panl  being  made 
to  share  in  the  strife  as  a  soldier  of  the 
line.  This  feature,  however,  imparts  a 
vivid  character  to  the  book  and  will  deepen 
the  Juvenile  interest.  The  print  is  large 
and  clear,  and  the  general  make-up  credit- 
able.   

The  Entertaining  Story  op 

Kino  Bronde;  His  Lily  and  his  Rose- 
bud.  By  Anna  M.  Diaz.   With  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  L.  Sheppard  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  $1  60. 
This  Is  an  excellent  little  book  for  chil- 
dren, pleasantly  mingling  fairy-land  and 
common  life  in  a  story  of  the  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  some  hypothetical  young 
heirs  to  royalty.  A  neat  holiday  book  for 
boys  or  girls.   

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the 

Hebrew  Language,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  B.  Felsenthal,  Ph.  Dr., 
Minister  of  the  Zion  Congregation,  Chi- 
cago. New  York:  L.  H.  Prank,  Pub- 
lisher. 

This  is  a  small  but  comprehensive  work 
for  the  purposes  of  a  student  In  Hebrew. 
It  Is  progressive,  but  so  gradual  in  its 
progression  that  the  intricacies  of  Hebrew 
are  greatly  simplified.  We  confidently 
commend  the  work  as  one  of  the  most 
practical  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  language  that  we  have  examined. 

The  "White  Scalper.  A  Story 

of  the  Texan  War.  By  Gustavo  Aimara, 

author  of  the  "Prairie  Flower,"  etc. 

Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

Paper.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  Gnstave  Aimard  has  written  many 
books  portraying  Western  border  life.  It 
is  said  that  he  writes  of  much  that  he  has 
witnessed  and  experienced.  He  is  certain- 
ly a  dashing  and  forcible  story  teller,  and 
well  salted  to  those  who  like  to  read  tales 
bordering  on  the  marvelous. 

Ladies'    Own  Magazine. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bland,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
announces  a  new  monthly  under  the  above 
title.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  Literature, 
Art,  Dress,  Household  Economy,  Health, 
Physical  Culture,  and  the  Promotion  of 
True  Womanhood  Terms— $1  50  a  year. 
To  be  published  at  the  office  of  the  North- 
western Farmer  Co.  On  receipt  of  the 
new  candidate  for  public  favors,  we  will 
describe  it  more  at  length, 

Armstrong's  History  of 

the  Temhbanci  Retorkation.  The 

State  League  says  "  It  Is  a  book  of  rare 
merit  and  value  to  Temperance  men,  and 
especially  to  every  laborer  in  the  Temper- 
ance world.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with  a 
wide  sale,  tor  it  can  not  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing good  wherever  read."  It  is  sent  from 
this  office  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  $1  50. 

Mabel's  Mistake.    By  Mrs. 

Ann  8.  Stephens,  author  of  "  Fashion 

and  Famine,"  etc.  Philadelphia :  T.  B. 

Peterson  &  Brothers.  ISmo,  cloth.  $1  75. 

Mrs.  Stephens  is  one  of  onr  American 
authors  who  have  succeeded  in  writing 
novels  sufficiently  involved,  mysterious, 
and  striking,  to  satisfy  most  readers  of  fic- 
tion. In  the  book  under  notice,  her  de- 
scriptions of  soft  and  elegant  living  are 
superbly  elaborate.  See  what  a  wealth  of 
phraseology  she  can  bring  to  her  aid  when 
depicting  luxurious  ease  I 

"  The  book-cases  of  carved  ebony  that 
run  along  two  sides  of  the  apartment  are 
filled  with  rare  books,  accumulated  during 
his  travels,  some  of  them  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  Doors  of  plate-glass  pro- 
tected their  antique  and  often  gorgeous 
bindings,  and  medallions  of  rare  bronzes 


were  inlaid  in  the  rich  carvings  of  the  cor- 
nices. Over  the  mantlepicce  of  Egyptian 
marble,  carved  to  a  miracle  of  art,  hung  an 
original  by  Gnldo,  one  of  those  ethereal 
pictures  in  which  the  figures  seem  to  float 
through  the  glowing  atmosphere,  borne  on- 
ward only  by  a  gushing  sense  of  their  hap- 
piness," etc.  The  general  tone  of  the 
book  is  warm,  yet  sprightly  and  agreeable. 

Messrs.  Peterson  &  Bro- 
thers announce  a  new  novel  by  Mrs. 
8onthworth,  entitled  "Fair  Play."  It  Is 
said  to  be  equal  to  anything  heretofore 
turned  out  by  that  prolific  author. 

Across  the  Atlantic.  Being 

Letters  from  France,  Switzerland.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England    By  Charles 
H.  Haeeeler,  M.D..  of  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
ISmo,  cloth.   Price,  $2. 
This,  as  its  title  shows,  contains  a  series 
of  letters  which  were  written  by  Dr. 
Haeeeler,  during  a  tour  of  Europe  which 
was  made  last  year.  Nearly  all  of  them 
appeared  originally  in  the  Minert'  Journal, 
of  Pottsville,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  their  freshness,  variety,  and 
the  information  Imparted.  They  are  of  no 
little  value,  In  the  present  improved  form, 
to  those  who  may  be  looking  forward  to  a 
trip  to  Europe,  as  much  of  the  experience 
related  by  the  author  Is  of  practical  account, 
especially  that  having  reference  to  hotel 
life  and  sight-seeing  in  the  principal  cities. 
The  book  is  well  made,  and  should  find 
ready  sale.   

Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For- 

steb;  A  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By 
Edward  Henry  Blckersteth,  M. A.,  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Harupstead, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
8econd  Edition.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers. 

A  notice  of  this  deeply  interesting  and 
valuable  work  will  appear  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Journal.  We  regret  that 
it  came  to  hand  too  late  for  appreciative 
mention  in  the  present  edition. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir 

Walter   Scott.    Diamond  Edition. 

Complete  in  One.  Vol.  pp.  487.  Price, 

(1  50.   Boston :  Ticknor  «fc  Fields. 

We  now  have  several  of  the  best  poets  in 
these  most  compact,  if  not  most  legible, 
little  volumes.  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 
Whittler,  and  Scott  are  completed,— others 
are  to  follow.  The  mechanical  execution 
is  almost  perfect  $SL 

Plymouth  Pulpit,  published 

by  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  contains  a  Sermon 
each  week  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beech er. 
It  Is  the  only  regular  publication  of  such 
Sermons,  and  is  issued  in  a  neat  and  cheap 
style  suitable  for  binding.  The  price  here- 
after will  be  eight  cents  per  copy;  $8  a 
year;  $1  75  for  six  months. 

Life  of  Mark  M.  Pomeroy, 

with  Portrait.  By  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Tucker. 

lSmo,  pp.  380.    Price.  $1  50.  New 

York:  G.  W.  Carleton,  Publisher. 

Less,  some  very  rough  political  utter- 
ances—among which  were  widely  copied 
the  remarks  consigning  the  late  President 
Lincoln  to  the  lowest  hell,  and  exalting  his 
assassin  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  his  al- 
most frantic  denunciations  of  the  American 
Congress,  including  the  whole  Republican 
party— and  less,  some  boyish  rogueries— 
not  to  be  encouraged— the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  not  without  redeeming  traits. 
For  example,  a  party  Democrat  though  he 
be,  he  neither  drinks  alcoholic  liquors  nor 
uses  tobacco  in  any  form ;  and  he  is  said 
to  be  a  very  kind-hearted  person.  Mrs. 
Tucker  has  performed  her  part  of  the  work 
with  evident  love  and  care. 


Locksley  Hall.    A  Poem, 

with  illustrations.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

PP-  75.  Price,  $1  85.  Ticknor  * 
Fields. 

One  of  the  most  exquisitely  illustrated 
and  beautifully  printed  little  books  of  the 
season.  The  story  is  of  a  "nice  young 
man"  who  fell  In  love  with  his  cousin, 
who,  at  the  command  of  her  father,  married 
another. 

'  Like  a  love-sick  youth  he  wandered. 
Nourishing  a  youth  sublime, 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science. 
And  the  long  result  of  time.'' 

But  that  was  jn  the  spring,  when  "» 
young  man's  toncy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love." 

Being  disappointed  in  his  anticipations, 
be  tries  various  methods  to  soothe  his 
feelings.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  grieve 
at  his  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  caUs  her 
natnet  (as  children  would  say).  Hear  him. 

"  O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  I 
O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  1" 

Then  he  becomes  sentimental  and  cries, 

"  O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  I 
O  the  barren,  barren  shore  1" 

Then  he  becomes  angry  and  calls  her  — 

"  Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms. 
Falser  than  all  songs  have  sung. 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat. 
And  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue  t 

"  Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  f 
Having  known  me— to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings. 
And  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  I 

"Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower 
To  his  level  day  by  day, 
What  Is  fine  within  thee,  growing 
Coarse  to  sympathize  with  clay. 

"  As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is : 
Thou  art  mated  with  a  clown, 
And  the  grossnees  of  his  nature. 
Will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

"  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion 
Shall  have  spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog, 
A  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 

Is  this  intended  as  a  compliment  to  man, 
or  is  he  noble  and  manly  when  he  says — 

"Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against 

the  strength  of  youth  I 
Cursed  be  the  social  ties  that  warp  us 

from  the  living  truth  t 
Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from 

honest  Nature's  rule  1 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  strait- 

en'd  forehead  of  the  fool  1" 

Finally  he  begins  to  philosophize  as 
follows : 

"  Well-'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster  I 
Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved— 
Would  to  God— for  I  had  loved  thee 
More  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

"  Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish 
That  which  bears  but  bitter  fruit f 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom, 
Though  my  heart  be  at  the  root." 

At  length  he  concludes  that— 

"  The  Jingling  of  the  guinea  helps 
The  hurt  That  honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur, 
Snarling  at  each  other's  heels." 

Consequently  he  plunges  into  the  world 
recklessly,  and  tears  through  life  as  if  it 
mattered  not  what  he  did. 

Katschismus  dbr  Phrenolo- 

€>n.  ByDr.GustavScbeve.  With  front- 
ispiece, and  eighteen  engravlnga  in  the 
text.  Fifth  improved  Edition.  Leipzig, 
3.  J.  Weber. 

The  works  of  Dr.  8cheve  take  the  same 
position  in  Germany  as  our  own  In  En- 
gland. Dr.  Scheve  Is  the  great  German 
pioneer  of  Phrenology,  and  a  true  disciple 
of  Gall,  whom  he  resembles  In  features. 
We  can  not  do  better  than  give  the  table 
of  contents  of  this  little  Catechism  of 


Phrenology:  L  Outlines  of  Phrenology;  I  { 
JL  History  of  Phrenology;  IIL  Fouf  'nr 
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AMERICAN   PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


Phrenological  Principles :— 1.  The  brain  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind ;  8.  The  brain  is  not 
•  single  but  a  collective  organ;  8.  The 
size  of  the  brain  is  the  measure  of  power ; 
4.  The  form  of  the  brain  is  known  by  the 
outward  shape  of  the  skull :  IV.  The  prim- 
itive Faculties  of  the  Mind  and  their  Or- 
gans, with  separate  treatment  of  each  fac- 
ulty; V.  Questions  from  Science  and 
Life:— 1.  Activity  of  the  mind;  8.  The 
beat  mind,  or  form  of  brain ;  8.  Human 
knowledge ;  4.  Physiognomy ;  6.  Material- 
ism, freedom  of  the  will;  6.  Application 
of  Phrenology. 

The  following  sentences  will  show  the 
tendency  of  the  work :  Character  depends 
more  upon  the  shape  of  the  brain  than 
temperament;  the  Influence  of  tempera- 
ment, however,  is  important.  Physiog- 
nomy and  Phrenology  should  be  studied 
together.  No  physiognomist  can  penetrate 
the  mind  without  the  aid  of  Phrenology. 
Physiognomy  Is  true.  This  truth  is  con- 
tained in  the  harmony  of  nature  and  man. 
Phrenology  has  been  charged  with  materi- 
alistic tendencies ;  but  it  does  not  lead  to 
it  at  all.  The  truth  can  never  be  danger- 
ous. The  freedom  of  will  is  never  uncon- 
flned,  but  always  more  or  less  confined. 
Phrenology  is  a  true  system  of  morals,  and 
tbe  understanding  of  it  the  true  way  to 
improvement.  The  little  work  closes  with 
the  application  of  Phrenology  to  educa- 
tion and  religion.  Its  popularity  in  Ger- 
many may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
already  in  a  fifth  edition.  We  can  procure 
it  for  our  German  readers  at  a  cost  of 
about  SO  cents.   

A  Class  Book  for  Jewish 

Youth  of  both  Sexes;  containing  an 
abridged  history  of  the  Bible,  and  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  rulers,  and  kings  of  Israel,  a 
concise  account  of  all  the  festivals,  fasts, 
and  distinguished  periods  throughout 
the  year;  a  acocriptlon  of  the  ceremonies 
and  customs,  with  their  explanations: 
and  also  a  scries  of  religions  and  moral 
lessons  as  deduced  from  Holy  Writ.  By 
Rev.  H.  A.  Henry.   76  cents. 

Scripture  History,  Simply 

arranged  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Schools. 
ByPyke.  First  Edition.   60  cent*. 

The  Teh  Commandments,  and 

Thirteen  Creeds,  or  Chief  Principles  of 
the  Jewish  Religion,  with  Commentaries 
from  Henry's  Class  Book.  25  cents. 

A  Catechism  of  Religious  and 

Moral  Instruction,  for  Children  of  the 
Hebrew  faith.  25  cents. 

Hebrew  Calendar  for  the 

year  5629—1868-9.  From  Sept  17th, 
1868,  to  Sept.  5th,  1869.  Printed  in 
Hebrew  and  German,  and  also  in  Hebrew 
and  English. 

The  four  books  first  mentioned  above 
furnish  a  brief  yet  compendious  view  of 
Hebrew  theology.  Though  adapted  to  the 
use  of  youth  in  schools  or  as  a  reading 
book,  their  clearness  and  succinctness 
render  them  most  suitable  for  the  examin- 
ation of  the  general  reader.  It  is  notorious 
that  among  Christians  the  leading  tenets 
of  Judaism  are  very  little  known;  and 
what  Is  known  or  pretended  to  be  known 
of  them  is  In  most  cases  made  the  pretext 
or  occasion  for  open  antagonism  or  deeply 
rooted  prejudice.  Let  justice  be  done. 
Let  these  little  manuals  set  us  right  with 
reference  to  that  ancient  faith  which  God 
Himself  systematized,  and  which  the  great 
prophets  of  ancient  days  lived  to  perpetu- 
ate. 

These  works  are  published  by  L.  H. 
Frank  &  Co.,  the  successors  to  the  late 
well-known  Henry  Frank,  New  York. 

The  Children's  Friend  is 

a  handsome  little  quarto  monthly,  full  of 
pretty  pictures,  published  in  London.  It 


may  be  ordered  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Roper 
688  Broadway,  New  York,  at  75  cents  a 
year.  Single  numbers  10  cents. 

The  Infant's  Magazine, 

same  size  and  price,  printed  in  large  letters, 
may  be  also  had  of  Mr.  Roper. 

School  Laws  of  Iowa — as 

amended  by  the  12th  General  Assembly— 
with  Forms  and  Decisions  for  the  Use 
and  Government  of  8chool  Officers.  Re- 
vised and  Codified  In  pnrsuance  of  Law. 
By  D.  Franklin  Wells.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  W.  F.  Palmer,  State 
Printer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
A  valuable  publication,  and  suited  to 
these  days  of  educational  liberty  and  pro- 
gress.   

The  Future  of  Vineland. 

15  cents. 

Insect  Extinguisher.  1 2  cts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Treat  has  published  two 
little  tracts,  as  above,  which  will  interest 
the  reader.   

M  Get  the  Best."  Messrs. 

Luther  Tucker  and  8on,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
have  just  published  their  Illustrated 
Annual  Reoistkr  or  Rural  Affairs  for 
I860,  with  180  engravings.  Price,  80  cents. 
This  is  the  15th  number  of  tbe  very  best 
thing  of  the  kind  published.  Farmers,  gar- 
deners, stock  and  fruit  growers,  as  well  as 
housekeepers,  all  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  Rural  Register  for  1860.  We  will  send 
It,  post-paid,  for  80  cents. 

The  True  Grecian  Bend. 

A  Story  in  Verse.  By  Larry  Leigh. 
"  Whence  and  what  art  thon,  execrable 
shape  ?  "—Milton.  With  Illustrations. 
New  York:  J.  8.  Bedfleld.  Muslin. 
Price,  75  cents. 

According  to  tho  story  told  herein,  the 
"  Grecian  Bend"  originated  with  a  devo- 
tee of  fashion  in  Paris  who  bad  a  spinal 
disease,  and  who  was  very  angry  in  think- 
ing—with  her  small  brain— of  her  ruined 
figure  and  her  hopes  destroyed.  Suddenly 
she  seized  the  idea  of  parading  herself, 
dressed  in  her  furbelows,  with 
"  A  crook  in  the  back,  and  a  crook  in  the 
arm, 

And  with  these  same  crooks  she  meant  yet 
to  charm." 

A  colic  pain  added  a  curve  to  her  bend, 
which  made  her  very  happy,  for  she 
thought  that  she  would  make  the  people 
stare  when  they  saw  the  curves  she  had 
created  by  padding.  The  fashion  "  took  " 
with  a  foolish  few.  

The  New  England  Trage- 
dies. Two  poems,  on  the  Persecution 
of  the  Qua k erg  in  New  England,  and 
Salem  Witchcraft.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
One  vol.,  16mo.  Price,  $1  60.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  £  Fields. 

The  titles  of  the  poems  are  "John  Endl- 
cott,"  and  "Giles  Corey,  or  the  Salein 
Farms."  The  Utter  deals  with  the  stories 
of  witchcraft.  The  author  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  calculated  to  awaken  our 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted,  and  our  sor- 
row for  the  ultra  religious  zeal  which  could 
tolerate  such  persecutions.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  work  Is  that  of  toleration  and 
forbearance  in  religious  matters.  Our 
friends  tbe  Quakers  will  roll  this  as  a 
rich  morsel  under  their  mental  tongues, 
and  congratulate  themselves  that  they  have 
a  champion  in  so  distinguished  an  author. 
As  regards  the  poetical  merits  of  the  book, 
we  do  not  think  it  will  add  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's reputation. 

Great  Outline  of  GBOGRA- 
FnT  for  High  Schools  and  Families.  By 
Theodores?  Fay.  With  an  Atlas.  Price, 
$8  75.  Berlin :  Stilke  A  Van  Mnydeu. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 
In  this  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly  two 

hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  the  accom- 


panying Atlas,  la  embraced  the  labors  of 
the  author  for  twenty  years ;  and  the  result 
is  oue  of  the  most  compact  and  admirable 
works  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  It  brings  geography  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest 
child ;  yet  presents  new  methods  of  geo- 
graphical study  to  the  most  intelligent 
mind.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  geography,  but  is,  as 
the  author  says,  a  " 4  great  [general]  out- 
line,' intended  equally  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  studied  geography 
(these  will  find  it  a  foundation),  and  for 
persons  who  have  completed  their  studies 
(these  will  find  it  a  resume)."  The  ar- 
rangement is  very  simple,  but  exceedingly 
comprehensive.  The  Atlas  contains  eight 
maps,  brought  down  to  the  newest  dis- 
coveries and  alterations  (Including  Alaska), 
and  illustrates,  with  the  text-book,  geog- 
raphy, under  the  divisions  of  Astronomi- 
cal, Physical,  and  Political  Geography. 
The  boundaries,  names,  respective  situa- 
tion, condition,  population,  productions, 
climate,  natural  phenomena,  and  civiliza- 
tion are  exhibited  of  every  country  treated, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  general  study.  The 
maps  are  in  themselves  very  attractive, 
and  allure  the  younger  students  on  to  wid- 
er researches.  The  text-bd&k  is  written  in 
a  reverential  spirit,  and  its  motto  is  quite 
appropriate :  "  Worship  Him  that  made 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
fountains  of  waters."— (Rev.  xiv.  7.) 
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Notice*  undtr  this  head  are  of  selections 
from  the  late  Uruet  of  the  press,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literary  merit 
and  substantial  information. 

No  Thoroughfare.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens and  Wilkie  Collins.  Philadelphia :  T. 
B.  Peterson  *  Brothers.  Paper.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatoht 
and  Medical  Zoology.  By  H.  Allen, 
M.D.  8vo,pp.l90.   Cloth,  $2  25. 

8ERMOK8  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  Plymouth 
Church.  Selected  from  published  and  un- 
published Discourses,  and  revised  by  their 
Author.  Portr.  S  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  484, 486. 
Cloth,  $5  for  the  two  volumes. 

A  Thousand  Miles'  Walk  across 
South  America.  By  N.  H.  Bishop.  With 
Introduction  by  B.  A.  Samuels,  Esq; 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

Jack  the  Conqueror;  or.  Difficulties 
Overcome.  By  C.  E.  Bowen.  Ulustr. 
Small  4to,  pp.  119.  Cloth,  $2  75. 

Miscellaneous  Questions,  with  An- 
swers. Embracing  Science,  Literature, 
the  Arts,  etc.   By  W.  Chambers,   $1  40. 

The  Woman's  Kingdom;  a  Love  Story. 
By  Mrs.  D.  M.  Craig,    lllustr.     $1  75. 

The  Human  Intellect  ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction upon  Psychology  and  the  8oul.  By 
N.  Porter,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii.,  878. 
Cloth,  $5  50. 

Book  of  Elegant  Extracts.  With 
over  seventy  Illustrations  by  eminent 
artists.  Superfine  paper.  Within  Red 
Lines.   4to.   Extra  cloth,  $4  26. 

A  Few  Friends,  and  How  thbt 
Amused  Themselves.  A  Tale  in  Nine 
Chapters,  containing  Descriptions  of 
Twenty  Pastimes  and  Games,  and  a 
Fancy-dress  Party.  By  M.  E.  Dodge, 
author  of  "Hans  Brinker,"  and  "The 
Irvington  8tories."  12mo.  Fine  cloth. 

Cameos  from  English  HisTonT.  From 
Rollo  to  Edward  n.  By  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge, 
author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  etc. 
ISmo.  Tinted  paper.  Neat  cloth.  $1  40. 
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Questions  op"  General  Interest" 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 

Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If questions 
be  brief,  and  distinctly  stated,  we  will  re- 
spond in  the  earliest  number  practicable. 
As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  hare  space  to  answer  them  in;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  aU  inquirers  to  inclose  the 
requisite  stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
letter,  if  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 

Tour   Best  Thoughts"  solitUed. 

How  to  Get  into  New 

York.— What  Is  the  best  way  to  get  to  a 
first-class  hotel  in  New  York  after  leaving 
the  cars?  and  where  is  the  best  place  to 
leave  the  horse-cars  ou  going  down  from 
Albany  ? 

Ans.  On  reaching  New  York  by  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  if  a  person  wishes 
to  stop  at  tbe  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  St. 
Denis,  or  Everett  Houso,  he  will  leave  the 
cars  at  80th  Street  If  he  wishes  to  stop 
at  the  Astor  House,  Metropolitan,  or  St. 
Nicholas,  ho  will  stop  at  tbe  Chamber 
Street  station.  On  leaving  the  cars.  If  ac- 
companied by  ladles,  take  a  coach  belong- 
ing to  the  hotel  you  wish  to  stop  at,  the' 
name  of  which  yon  will  find  printed  on  the 
same.  Yon  may  take  an  ordinary  carriage, 
but  if  the  coachman  does  not  have  his  rates 
of  fare  in  sight,  you  may  suspect  him  for  a 
rogue  who  would  cheat  you  by  demanding 
double  fare.  If  you  have  no  lady  with  you, 
and  do  not  wish  to  take  a  carriage,  you 
can  have  your  baggage  sent  by  express— a 
messenger  with  his  badge  and  book  will 
meet  you  on  the  car  previous  to  arriving 
in  the  city.  If  you  have  nothing  but  a 
satchel,  you  can  walk  to  your  hotel  without 
trouble  or  cost,  and  any  policeman,  whom 
you  will  recognize  by  his  uniform  and 
badge,  will  Inform  yon  of  the  right  way 
and  the  distance  to  any  hotel. 

The  less  you  have  to  do  with  noisy  run- 
ners and  bawling  hackmen  at  the  depot, 
the  better.  When  you  ride  in  the  coach 
belonging  to  the  hotel,  the  rare  Is  generally 
charged  In  your  bill.  If  yoa  have  your 
doubts  about  the  charges  of  an  ordinary 
hackman,  demand  to  see  the  card,  which, 
according  to  law,  should  be  posted  in  the 
carriage  stating  the  price  of  fares ;  or  ask 
a  policeman  what  the  rare  should  be  fer 
the  route  you  ride;  at  all  events,  don't 
permit  the  lawless  sharks  of  this  or  any 
other  dty  to  fleece  yon.  They  don't  often 
attempt  it  upon  a  citizen  of  the  town,  and 
they  have  the  sagacity  to  know  who 
belongs  in  New  York,  and  who  therefore 
are  likely  to  know  prices  and  distances  to 
hotels.  A  hackman  will  sometimes  charge 
a  man  fS  to  carry  him  from  one  place  to 
another,  which  be  represents  as  being  two 
or  three  miles,  and  to  make  it  seem  all 
right,  will  drive  around  a  long  distance  out 
of  his  way,  and  land  the  stranger  within 
500  feet  from  where  he  started.  A  word 
more:  never  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
city  or  town  by  the  treatment  you  receive 
from  these  adventurers,  runners,  and  bng- 
gajje  smashers,  who  are  the  scourge  acd 
lawless  scum  of  every  city. 

General  and  Lieutenant- 
general.— The  highest  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army  is  General,  that  of 
Lieutenant-General  follows,  as  Is  the  case 
with  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Major-General  was  the  highest  until  Gon. 
Scott  was  made  Llentenant-General.  Now 
we  have  General,  Lieutenant-General, 
Major-General,  and  Brigadier-General. 
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Phrenology  False. — How 

can  yon  reconcile  Phrenology  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  t  We  are  taught  to 
be  humble,  gentle,  and  forgiving,  and  yonr 
science  recognizee  Self-Esteem,  which  gives 
pride;  Combat iveness,  which  is  opposed  to 
gentleness;  and  Destructlveness,  which 
seems  averse  to  forgiveness.  Besides,  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Bible  all  the  queer  names 
yon  give  to  the  faculties  and  passions,  and 
now  can  I,  who  earnestly  desire  to  make 
the  Word  of  God  my  rule  of  faith  and  lire, 
accept  so  many  faculties  unless  they  are 
authorized  by  the  Bible  ? 

Am.  Yonr  Inquiry  i»  quite  natural,  but 
does  more  credit  to  your-teart  (disposition) 
than  to  your  head  (Intelligence).  We  have 
prepared  and  published  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  definition  of  each  of  the  faculties 
and  passions,  with  engraved  illustrations 
of  the  organsjarge  and  small,  together  with 
numerous  appropriate  Scripture  quota- 
tions, showing  a  direct  recognition  or  the 
use  and  abuse  or  every  faculty  and  pro- 
pensity contained  in  the  phrenological 
classification.  It  will  please  and  surprise 
any  reader  to  witness  this  wonderful  har- 
mony existing  between  science  and  reve- 
lation. It  will  be  sent  post-paid  by  mail, 
from  this  office,  for  four  red  postage 
stamps.   

CHARLE8  V.  ANT)  HIS  ABDICA- 
TION.—In  what  sense  can  Charles  V.  have 
been  said  to  flee  from  Germany  t  (See,  in 
October  number  of  Journal.  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Lyman  in  an  article  on  "Self-Culture.") 
Did  he  not  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Philip  II.  of  the  Netherlands,  and  retire 
to  Spain  deliberately,  in  conformity  with 
an  early  project  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  Empress  f 

Am.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  V.  was  voluntary.  But 
taking  him  as  the  representative  of  Cathol- 
icism In  Germany,  In  the  large  historic 
sense,  he  was  driven  from  the  throne.  He 
left  no  heir  to  his  pristine  power  In  the 
empire.  Protestantism  triumphed  and 
Catholicism  declined.  In  this  sense  the 
word  "  flies  "  may  be  properly  applied  to 
him.   

Bishop  Simpson  appears  to 

have  a  low  forehead,  yet  he  Is  a  very  able 
man :  these  facts  are  sometimes  used  by 
unbelievers  in  Phrenology  as  a  strong 
argument  against  it  What  have  yoa  to 
say  on  the  subject? 

Am.  Bishop  Simpson  has  prominently 
developed  Perceptive  organs,  which,  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  brow,  makes  his  fore- 
head appear  retreating;  but  his  head  Is 
long  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the 
root  of  the  nose,  showing  a  good-sized  in- 
tellectual region;  his  hair  grows  rather 
low  upon  his  forehead,  which  leads  a 
casual  observer  to  regard  it  as  low ;  but  the 
Bishop  has  a  large  head  and  a  strong  phre- 
nological development  of  the  Intellectual 
faculties,  and  a  healthy  body  to  support 
his  brain.   

Six  Copies  for  a  Dollar.— 

A  young  lady  wishes  to  engage  in  the  sale 
of  onr  Nbw  Annual  fob  1880.  She  asks 
us  to  state  the  wholesale  price.  We  give 
It  here.  If  60  copies  be  ordered,  the  price 
will  be  only  $8,  post-paid.  For  100  copies, 
post-paid.  $15.  If  a  thousand,  the  price- 
by  express— will  be  $190.  This  leaves  a 
liberal  profit  to  the  agent.  Every  person 
who  can  read  would  buy  a  single  copy  at 
26  cento.   

Our  Eyes  and  Ears. — A 

crnsty  young  bachelor  finds  fault  with  the 
ladies  for  piercing  their  ears  to  put  in  rings. 
He  suggests  that  the  nose  would  look  as 
well  with  a  ring  in  it.  Tastes  differ.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  ringing  the  ears 
strengthens  the  eyes.  Sailors  are  of  this 
opinion,  and  so  many  wear  small  rings.  It 
is  said  that  "fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds;"  but  It  does  not  follow  that  any 


sort  of  feathers  make  fine  women.  We 
have  cherished  the  saying  that  "  beanty, 
when  nnadorned,  is  adorned  the  most," 
and  so  forth.  But  rings  in  ears  and  nose 
would  be  less  injurious  than  tight  lacing, 
hlgh-heoled  thin-soled  shoes,  low-necked 
dresses,  hot  drinks,  late  dinners,  and  other 
fashionable  dissipations.  Rings  or  no 
rings,  we  can  not  keep  bouse  without  the 
ladies.  The  bachelor  must  yield  the  point. 

Teeth. — Is  there  danger  of 

wearing  off  the  enamel  of  teeth  by Using  a 
rather  stiff  brush  three  times  a  day  f 

Am.  No,— if  no  sharp  polishing  powder 
be  used  with  the  brush.  After  wetting 
and  before  using,  draw  the  brush  across  a 
bit  of  fine  toilet  soap;  then  brush  the 
teeth;  this  will  cleanse  both  teeth  and 
brash  at  the  same  time. 

Fatality. — A  correspondent 

puts  the  following  question,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  put*  forth 
hie  own  fatalistic  doctrines.  We  quote : 

Do  you  believe  in  fateT  I  believe  that 
however  positive  a  man  may  be.  mid 
however  strennously  he  may  exert  himself, 
he  will  fail  in  all  his  undertakings  if  "  fate" 
Is  against  him.  I  believe  that  God.  or  an 
invisible  power,  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  We  can  do  our  duty,  but  we  don't 
know  what  the  result  will  be.  How  often 
have  I  (and  I  suppose  others  can  say  the 
same)  strained  every  nerve,  and  expected 
everything  to  turn  out  in  my  favor,  when, 
instead,  the  results  would  be  totally  other- 
wise and  unexpected  I  Please  to  give  me 
your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Am.  We  are  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said  to  be 
"fated."  For  example,  we  are  fated  to 
come  Into  existence  by  a  certain  process ; 
to  live  by  food ;  to  be  tall  or  short,  light  or 
dark,  male  or  female,  etc.  These  are  mat- 
ters over  which  we,  as  individuals,  have 
no  control.  But  we  are  not  fated  to  be 
obedient  or  disobedient,  sober  or  inebri- 
ated, honest  or  dishonest.  Republican  or 
Democrat ;  nor  are  we  fated  to  be  outcasts 
and  vagabonds.  These  are  matters  of 
choice  with  ourselves.  We  are  free  to 
elect  what  course  of  life  we  will  pursue; 
where  we  will  reside;  what  church  we 
will  attend ;  what  occupation  we  will  fol- 
low. In  short,  we  are  free  moral  agents, 
and  may  have  onr  own  way,  and  live  in 
accordance  with  laws  of  our  being  and  the 
will  of  God ;  or,  we  may  go  contrary  to 
those  laws,  and  commit  moral  or  physical 
suicide  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Man 
is  an  accountable  being ;  his  plea  of  fatality 
will  not  save  him,  nor  help  him. 

Machinist. — What  is  a  mas- 
ter machinist  t 

Am.  A  master  machinist,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  is  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  and  opera- 
tion of  machinery.  He  should  know  how 
to  make  and  fit  every  part  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  how  to  set  it  in  motion  and 
run  It.  He  should  understand  the  prop- 
erties of  different  metals,  especially  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  and  be  able  to 
combine  any  two  or  three  of  them  when  it 
may  be  desirable. 

The  following  work  is  one  of  the  best 
published  on  the  subject :  Watson's 
"  Modern  Practice  of  American  Machinists 
and  Engineers ;"  which  Includes  the  Con- 
struction, Application,  and  Use  of  Drills, 
Lathe  Tools,  Cutters  for  Boring  Cylinders, 
and  Hollow  Work  Generally,  with  the 
most  Economical  Speed  for  the  same ;  the 
Results  verified  by  Actual  Practice  at  the 
Lathe,  the  Vice,  and  on  the  Floor.  To- 
gether with  Workshop  Management, 
Economy  of  Manufacture,  the  Steam-En- 
gine, Boilers,  Gears.  Belting,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  eighty-six  engravings.  Price, 
postage  paid,  $3  50. 


Is  Tea  Injurious? — We 

have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  the  categorical 
answer  yet  to  this  qnestion.  But  it  la 
thought  to  be  not  so  bad  as  coffee.  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  injurious  results 
arising  from  the  total  disuse  of  tea ;  but 
we  haT*>  heard  of  many  who  have  been 
made  nervous,  irritable,  and  sleepless  by 
its  use.   

Heading  Character  from 

Handwriting.— Can  this  be  done  t 

Am.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  Every- 
thing about  the  person,— everything  he 
says  and  does,  walk,  talk,  voice,  tempera- 
ment, complexion ;  the  way  he  works, 
writes,  or  plays ;  in  short,  every  wrinkle 
and  every  act  means  something,  and  by 
classifying  all  these  together,  we  can  read 
blm ;  place  him ;  and  show  him  to  Mrmelf, 
perhaps  In  a  new  light.  Few  "  know  them- 
selves ;"  or  why  they  act  thus  and  so  ;  why 
they  fail  to  develop ;  why  they  are  unsuc- 
cessful, wicked,  unhappy.  U  they  wonld 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  things 
attainable,  they  must  first  study  them- 
selves. For  particulars  as  to  reading  char- 
acter by  the  handwriting,  see  "New 
Physiognomy."   

The  Spanish  Language. — 

The  following  are  the  best  works  with 
which  to  study  Spanish : 

Ahn's  Spanish  Grammar,  $1  40.  Ollen- 
dorff's New  Method,  $2  85.  Butler's 
Spanish  Teacher  and  Colloquial  Phrase- 
book,  $1  25.  Mandeville's  Spanish  Reader, 
$1  15.  Seoane  and  Ncnman's  Spanish 
Dictionary— abridged,  $8  26.  Roemer's 
Polyglot  Readers:  French, German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  with  English  Translations, 
each,  $2  25. 

Any  of  these  supplied,  postage  prepaid, 
at  prices  annexed,  from  this  office. 

A  sufferer  who  has  head- 
ache caused  by  a  siege  of  typhoid  fever 
sustained  years  ago,  and  uses  no  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  or  liquor,  is  informed  that  the 
trouble  Is  probably  with  the  liver,  and  that 
the  less  he  eats  of  sugar  or  of  oily  food  the 
better.  He  may  use  tart  fruit  to  keep  the 
liver  active,  and  coarse  unbolted  wheaten 
bread  to  keep  the  bowels  free,  and  he  will 
probably  find  relief. 
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Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

—We  had  prepared  for  this  number  an 
elaborate  statement  under  the  above  title, 
giving  both  a  scientific  and  theological 
view  of  the  subject,  which  we  think  must 
prove  acceptable  to  onr  readers,  A  pres- 
sure of  other  matter  compels  us  to  defer  It 
till  the  next  number.  Readers—  credulous 
and  incredulous— may  look  for  something 
original  and  rich.   

Notice.  —  The  Cause  and 

Cure  of  Bashfnlness,  Stammering,  or  Stut- 
tering; the  Marriage  of  Cousins;  Jeal- 
ousy ;  Excessive  Fatness  or  Leanness ; 
Marriage  and  Celibacy ;  How  to  Conduct 
Public  Meetings;  Character  in  the  Hand- 
writing, and  an  Almanac  for  a  Hundred 
Years,  may  all  be  found  in  the  Combined 
Annuals  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy 
for  the  years  1885  to  1869  inclusive.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page: 

"  Copy,"  whether  commu- 
nications or  advertisements,  shonld  reach 
the  Editor  by  the  25th  of  the  month  preced- 
ing the  date  in  which  it  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear. We  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  early 
In  order  to  post  the  Journal  promptly 
on  date. 


No  Change  in  Size,  Shape, 

ob  Prick.  On  counting  the  vote  which, 
though  not  unanimous,  is  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  Journal,  at  least  this  year— 
1889— in  its  present  size,  form,  and  at  Its 
present  price— none  would  have  it  re- 
duced—many would  piefer  to  have  it 
weekly,  and  we  shall  carefully  consider 
this  point,  with  reference  to  some  such 
change  at  a  future  time.  A  few— and  we 
think  the  number  Increasing— would  prefer 
the  octavo  form  for  the  monthly ;  now  and 
then  one  proposes  the  omission  of  all 
advertisements,  except  they  be  printed  on 
insets,  to  be  thrown  out  when  binding. 
We  have  already  promised— and  now  re- 
peat It— that  when  onr  strcnlation  shall 
reach  50,000— of  which  it  still  lacks  20,000 
—we  will  insert  no  advertisements  except 
on  the  cover  or  on  separate  sheets,  which 
need  not  form  a  part  In  the  bound 
volumes. 

The  editor  win  be  thankful  for  any 
suggestions  from  his  readers  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Journal,  or  to 
the  extending  of  its  circulation  and  use- 
fulness.   

The  Symbolical  Head  and 

Phrenological  Map.  A  Pictorial  Defini- 
tion of  the  Phrenological  Organs.— A  hand- 
some map  for  framing,  printed  on  nne- 
toned  paper;  size,  twelve  by  eighteen 
inches.  Price,  post-paid,  26  cents.  Pub- 
lished at  the  office  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  New  York. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  Instructive  map, 
and  should  have  a  place  In  every  dwelling. 
It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  renew 
their  subscriptions  for  the  Journal  dur- 
ing the  present  month -December.  This 
is  not  a  great  inducement ;  but  it  secures 
a  handsome  and  Instructive  library  wall 
map  without  cost  to  the  subscriber. 

Mink  Skins. — Since  the  pub- 
lication of  our  article  on  the  mink,  in  the 
December  number,  we  have  received  many 
letters  inquiring  if  we  would  undertake  to 
find  a  market  in  New  York  for  such  as 
trappers  and  others  now  have  on  hand. 
We  may  reply,  in  general  terms,  that  mink 
skins,  or  any  other  skins,  may  be  sent  us 
by  poet  or  express,  at  the  expeTrse  of  the 
sender,  and  we  will  obtain  the  best  market 
price  for  the  same,  and  remit  funds,  simply 
charging  pay  Tor  time  and  trouble  In  the 
transaction.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  In 
the  quality  of  these  things,  and  that  prices 
will  vary  accordingly. 

City  Errands. — We  will, 

on  receipt  of  orders,  with  cash,  purchase 
and  forward  anything  procurable  in  New 
York,— always  excepting  lottery  tickets, 
poisons,  and  other  swindling  articles. 
Dogs,  goats,  rabbits,  doves,  needles,  pins, 
grindstones,  clothing,  groceries  —  except 
whisky,  opium,  and  tobacco— dry-goods, 
music  and  musical  instruments  of  all  sorts, 
bonds,  maps,  charts,  albums,  photographs, 
and  so  forth.  Residing  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  In  the  very  mart  of  universal 
traffic,  with  all  the  great  express  com- 
panies calling  daily  at  our  door,  we  can 
send  our  patrons  anything  they  want.  To 
insure  the  safe  transmission  of  funds,  post- 
office  orders,  drafts,  or  checks  on  our  New 
York  banks  shonld  be  sent  If  by  express, 
bank-notes  currency,  or  specie  may  be 
sent. 
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Can  we  Afford  it? — An 

honest  subscriber  asks  us  how  we  can 
afford  to  give  each  liberal  premiums  for 
clubs  of  new  subscribers  T  He  is  puzzled 
with  our  offer  of  twenty  copies  of  the 
Joubnal  a  year,  and  a  $55  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  sewing  machine,  for  $60,  and  wants 
to  know  if  the  machines  are  "second- 
hand." We  make  answer,  first :  To  get 
the  Journal  into  the  hands  of  twenty  new 
readers  or  families  is  counted  a  gain  to 
Phrenology;  and  though  no  immediate 
profit  be  derived  therefrom,  it  is  presumed 
many.  If  not  most  or  them,  will  continue 
to  subscribe  year  after  year,  and  that,  "  In 
the  long  run,"  we  shall  lose  nothing. 
Second:  We  buy  only  "bran-new  ma- 
chines," in  large  numbers,  and  at  agents'' 
wholesale  prices.  This  benefit  we  give  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  get  up  clubs. 
So  with  melodeons,  church  or  cabinet  or- 
gans, and  pianos.  A  new  congregation, 
by  paying  $8  each,  can  secure  copies  of  the 
Joorkaj,  a  year,  and  have  a  beautiful  mu- 
sical instrument  for  their  church.  So  of 
books  for  a  public  library.  Subscribers 
get  the  value  of  their  money  in  the  maga- 
zine, and  a  library  of  choice  new  books 
extra,  or  as  payment  for  the  time  and 
trouble  in  getting  up  the  club.  In  either 
case,  tmr  Immediate  profits  are  very  small ; 
bat  we  trust  to  futnre  prospects.  We  are 
willing  to  share  any  pecuniary  advantages 
which  may  be  realized  from  our  work 
with  our  voluntary  co-workers,  who  help 
to  earn  them.  We  do  not  ask  others  to 
"  work  for  nothing  and  board  themselves," 
nor  do  we  ourselves  profess  to  do  it.  All 
our  premium  offers  arc  based  on  the  most 
careful  and  liberal  calculations.  We  can 
not  lose  by  them,  while  those  who  earn 
them  are  richly  entitled  to  them.  It  gives 
at  as  much  pleasure  to  send  out  a  valuable 
premium,  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars, 
as  it  may  be  supposed  to  give  the  zealous 
friend  to  send  in  to  us  the  club  of  new  sub- 
scribers. . 


<8t  jural  Items. 


"The  Proper  Study  of 

Mankind  is  Max."— O on  Annual  Class 
will  bo  opened  on  the  4th  Of  January,  1889, 
at  880  Broadway.  The  object  of  this  course 
of  instruction  is  to  transfer  to  students,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  all  we  have  learned 
of  Phrxnolooy,  or  Character-Reading,  In 
our  thirty  years  of  experience.  Those 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  these  bene- 
fits may  learn  the  terms,  topics,  etc.,  by 
sending  a  stamp  for  a  circular,  entitled 
**  Professional  Instruction  rs  Practi- 
cal Phrxnolooy." 

We  have  received  from  our 

kind  friend  and  frequent  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hoover,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  Parts  L  and  H.  of 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  State  In  1887,  and  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Parker  certi- 
fies to  having  earned  over  $800  In  a  year, 
with  one  needle,  on  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine.  [Wo  give  one  of  these 
$56  machines  for  twenty  new  subscribers 
at  $8  each;  that  is  to  say,  for  $60  we 
give  twenty  copies  of  the  Journal  a  year, 
and  a  new  machine  I  Reader,  will  you 
have  one  f] 


Mr.  James  Vick,  the  enter- 
prising horticulturist  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
renders  us  his  debtors  for  some  choice 
bulbous  roots  which  have  lately  come  to 
hand.  Packed  neatly  in  a  box,  we  found 
three  dozen  tulips,  one  dozen  hyacinths, 
and  two  of  that  charming  class  of  the  nar- 
cissus known  as  polyanthus  narcissus. 

Effects  of  Advertising. — 

The  Inside  Track,  a  lively  little  sheet 
"  devoted  to  the  interests  of  advertisers," 
published  in  Chicago— of  course— prints 
this: 

A  Minnesota  editor  says  that  a  man  came 
into  his  office  to  advertise  for  his  lost  dog, 
and  that  such  was  the  wonderful  power  of 
advertising,  the  doe  walked  into  the  office 
while  he  was  writing  out  the  advertise- 
ment 1 

A  London  paper  has  advertised,  more 
than  once,  "Two  sisters  want  washing." 
"  We  hope  they  may  get  It,"  was  the  dis- 
respectful remark  of  all  who  read  the 
notices. 

Sam  Slick,  or  some  other  Sam,  advertised 
tor  sale  "a  horse  whose  only  fault  was 
being  a  little  too  hiavey  tor  the  owner's 
use.'7  The  unlucky  purchaser  discovered 
too  late  that  the  single  "e"  he  had  over- 
looked had  cost  him  a  cool  hundred. 

A  sentimental  young  gentleman  adver- 
tises for  board  In  a  Christian  family,  where 
his  example  and  conversation  would  answer 
instead  of  the  cash. 

A  Wisconsin  editor  says  that  ho  adver- 
tised in  his  paper  tor  a  boy,  and  the  next 
rooming  he  found  one  weighing  ten  pounds, 
on  his  door-step. 

A  lady  recently  advertised  in  a  city  paper 
that  she  wanted  a  gentleman  for  "  breakfast 
and  tea,"  while  another  in  the  same  jour- 
nal asks  for  a  "husband  with  a  Roman 
nose  with  strong  religious  tendencies"  and 
a  third  party  seeks  to  recover  a  "lost 
wallet  belonging  to  a  young  man  made  of 
calf-skin." 

A  Brooklyn  storekeeper  announces 
"Umbrellas  recovered  here."  A  hyphen 
after  the  "re"  would  undoubtedly  render 
the  advertiser's  meaning  more  literally 
correct. 

The  advertisement  of  a  doctor  who  under- 
takes the  cure  of  madness,  begins  thus: 
"  Worthy  the  attention  of  the  Insane." 

A  Western  paper  advertises  thus :  "  Run 
away— A  hired  man  named  John ;  his  nose 
turned  up  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and 
had  on  corduroy  pants  much  worn. 

"To  Lbt. — A  cottage  in  Newport  con- 
taining eight  rooms  and  an  acre  ofground." 

"  Fob  Sale.— A  piano  by  a  lady  about  to 
cross  the  Channel  in  an  oak  case  with 
carved  legs." 

"  Lost  T— A  small  lady's  watch  with  a 
white  lace,  also,  two  Ivory  young  ladles' 
work-boxes.  A  mahogany  gentleman's 
dressing-case,  and  a  small  pony  belonging 
to  a  young  lady  with  a  silver  mane  and 
tall." 

"  Lost  or  strode  from  the  scriber  a  sheep 
all  over  white — one  leg  was  black  and  half 
bis  body— all  persons  shall  receive  five 
dollars  to  bring  him.   He  was  a  she-goat" 

A  mun  once  advertised  for  "competent 
persons  to  undertake  the  sale  of  a  new 
medicine."  and  adds,  we  doubt  not  with 
truth,  "  It  will  be  profitable  to  the  under- 
taker." 

The  following  extract  from  a  medical 
advertisement,  is  perhaps  correct : 

"Consumptives,  cough  while  you  can, 
for  after  you  have  taken  one  bottle  of  my 
mixture,  you  can't." 

Plagiarism.  —  A  monthly 

magazine  devoted  to  the  Harmonlal  phi- 
losophy, accuses  us  in  rather  strong  terms 
of  having  stolen  some  of  its  "thunder," 
and  ,"  regaled  "  therewith  our  readers. 
Now  we  do  not  remember  one  single 
Instance  of  "clipping"  from  the  columns 
of  said  harmonialistic  publication,  and 
therefore  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge. 
It  Is  possible  that  we  may  have  picked  up 
a  worthy  paragraph  which  was  found 
floating  anonymously  through  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  which  the 
"harmonlal"  editors  had  the  honor  to 
originate.  If  so,  those  gentlemen  should 
congratulate  themselves  for  the  interest 
and  appreciation  thus  shown  by  the  literary 
world. 


The  New  York  Tribune 

promises  its  readers  a  store  of  rich  reading 
in  its  Weekly  editions.  The  interesting 
lectures  now  being  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  appear  succijsslvely  in 
full  In  Its  columns.  See  advertisement  for 
further  particulars. 

Mr.  Waring'8  Books— 

"  The  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  "  Earth's 
Closets  "—are  of  great  practical  utility  to 
farmers  and  those  who  live  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. See  the  advertisements  in  which 
these  treatises  are  definitely  set  forth. 

A  Health  Institution  and 

Movement  Cure— why  not  call  It  water- 
cure  f — has  been  opened  by  Messrs.  Deering 
and  Goodell  on  Bluff  Street,  in  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota.  The  several  varieties  of  baths 
—no  medicines— are  given. 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Smith, 

of  Topeka,  Kansas,  alone  have  the  selling 
of  upwards  of  2,000,000  acres,  and  they 
publish  a  map  of  the  State,  showing  the 
location  of  these  lands,  and  the  prices 
thereof.  This  map,  with  brief  description, 
will  be  sent  to  parties  desiring  it,  on  re- 
ceipt of  stamps. "   

Skandinavisk  Post  is  pub- 
lished dally,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly,  by 
Gustavus  Obom,  New  York.  As  the 
Skandinarisk  Pott  Is  the  only  Scandinavian 
paper  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we 
have  in  the  city  60,000  Scandinavians, 
representing  all  classes  In  the  community, 
the  Skand'navisk  Pott  as  an  advertising 
medium  Is  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  the 
rates  are  below  those  of  any  other  paper 
of  the  same  class. 

Every  business  man  who  wants  to  be 
supported  by  the  Scandinavians,  will  find 
It  his  interest  to  patronize  the  daily  Sknn- 
dinavitk  Pott.  The  weekly  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  America. 

Here  is  what  it  says  of  us:  "  The  Phreno- 
logical Journal  and  Lot  Illubtratrd 
ir  ett  af  New  Yorks  i  alia  hanseenden 
virdefuUaste  magasin  och  en  alltld  kar- 
kommen  gist.  Lasestoffet  ir  I  hog  grad 
larorikt,  och  IBrtienar  detta  magasin  en 
plata  i  hvaije  familjeblbliotek.  I  detta 
magasin  finner  man  trogna  portratter  af 
alia  nutidens  utmarkte  politiska,  religiosa 
och  veten  b  leaps  man,  med  korta  biografler, 
samt  utomdess  ett  utval  af  vetensknpliga 
och  1  dagliga  llfvet  ingripande  artiklar. 
Hvarje  val  naende  borgare  skulle  sub- 
acribera  derpa."   

Four  Hours  in  School. — 

California  has  very  wisely  passed  a  law 
regulating  schools.  One  provision  we 
especially  commend,  namely :  that  chil- 
dren under  eight  years  of  age  shall  be 
kept  In  school  not  more  than  four  hours. 
Good  for  the  teachers !  better  for  the  chil- 
dren 1  We  think  three  hours  enough,  and 
would  divide  that  Into  sessions  of  fifteen 
minutes  each— with  recesses  between  al- 
lotted to  out-of-door  exercise  and  play.  To 
8 row  is  the  chief  business  of  childhood. 
But  they  may  be  trained  at  the  same  time. 

Clerical  Jokes. — A  grave 

brother,  from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected,  sends  the  following 
to  the  Christian  (Reform)  Intelligencer: 

Baptist  Brother— 1  don't  like  your  church 
government.  It  isn't  simple  enough. 
There's  too  much  machinery  about  it. 

Methoditt  Brother— It  is  true  we  have 
more  machinery  than  yon ;  but  then,  you 
see,  It  don't  take  near  so  much  water  to 
run  ft. 

[Boys,  boys,  do  you  think  it  proper  to 
crack  jokes  on  such  subjects  J  Put  your 
hands  on  the  organ  of  Veneration  and 
answer.]  • 


The    Guardian  Savings' 

Institution,  164  Chatham  8treet,  New 
York,  Victor  M.  Rice,  President,  pays  six 
per  cent.  Interest  This  is  the  modest  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  savings'  bank  re- 
cently established  In  this  city.  The  name 
of  the  worthy  president  will  insure  the 
fullest  confidence  on  the  part  of  depositors. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
prosper  abundantly. 

A  Small  Paper  with  a  Big 

Name  — the  little  weekly,  published  in 
New  York,  called  the  Nation.  One  of  Its 
reviewers  of  books,  when  "cutting  up" 
our  neighbor  Hecker's  late  work,  entitles 
his  article  "  Education  by  Bumps,"  and 
then  In  a  strain  of  sarcasm  tries  to  cast 
ridicule  on  the  general  subject  of  Phrenol- 
ogy. We  beg  this  stilted  critic,  before 
writing  again  on  the  subject,  to  undergo  a 
careful  phrenological  examination,  and 
learn  the  cause  of  his  '•  unbelief"— his 
limited  knowledge  and  comprehension. 
When  he  insinuates  that  "phrenological 
journalists"  so  model  their  Illustrations  as 
to  conform  "  to  supposed  mental  charac- 
teristics," be  may  hit  others — certainly  not 
us.  We  find  enough  heads,  with  characters 
to  match,  "  with  which  to  embellish  our 
pages,"  without  resorting  to  tricks  or  false- 
hood. This  "  Nation"  man  evidently  has 
something  yet  to  lcam.  But  why  is  he  so 
sour?   

Ventilation    and  Disin- 

fection. — Mr,  B.  J.  Burnett,  of  this  city, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  de- 
scribes and  Illustrates  a  plan  for  ventilat- 
ing buildings,  public  and  private,  in  a  thor- 
ough and  healthful  manner.  The  appara- 
tus Is  automatic,  and  arranged  to  meet  the 
operation  of  a  meteorological  law,  thus  sta- 
ted :  "  When  a  given  surface  Is  presented 
at  right  angles  to  the  out-door  current  of 
air,  and  as  the  obstructed  current  accumu- 
lates power  to  force  a  passage  over  the  top 
and  around  each  side,  It  causes  a  tendency 
to  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  obstruction ;  the  result  Is,  that  what- 
ever pressure  there  may  be  against  the 
windward  side,  there  Is  the  same  amount 
of  force  exerted  lu  a  draft  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  same."  • 

By  his  system  Mr.  Burnett  claims  that 
he  can  ventilate  and  disinfect  every  inch 
of  the  area  or  the  Congressional  halls  at 
Washington,  all  parts  of  tunnels,  cellars, 
and  other  subterranean  constructions. — 
Builders  would  do  well  to  examine  the  in- 
vention. Address  B.  J.  Burnett,  Novelty 
Works,  New  York. 

Feather  beds  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  promote  physical  health,  on  ac- 
count of  their  undue  heating  quality ;  but  a 
well-made  mattress,  which  Is  neither  so 
hard  as  to  make  the  bones  ache,  nor  so  soft 
as  to  lose  Its  shape  and  support  the  body 
unequally.  Is  certainly  unobjectionable. 
Good  curled  hair,  as  material  for  stuffing 
couches  and  chairs,  is  probably  unsur- 
passed by  anything  else,  because  of  Its 
non-heatlng  property,  elasticity,  and  dura- 
bility ;  In  fact,  the  possession  of  a  store  of 
good  hair  mattresses  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  self-congratulation  by  those  house- 
keepers who  can  claim  such  possession. 
Mr.  8.  P.  Kittle,  of  17  Bowery,  New  York, 
Is  one  who,  wo  have  reason  to  think,  man- 
ufactures a  good  article  in  the  line  of  spring 
mattresses.  There  are  some  sorts  which 
seem  to  tire  a  sleeper  by  their  great  flexi- 
bility ;  his  seem  to  preserve  their  horizon- 
tali  ty,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  obtrude 
here  and  there  hard '  spots  "  to  annoy  him 
who  would  woo  the  god  of  sleep. 
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Lectures.  —  Tbe  west-Ride 

resident*  of  New  York  are  favored  with  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Chapel  or  the  Crown  of  Life."  Besides 
the  attractive  features  of  the  lectures  them- 
selves, there  is  the  always  agreeable  ac- 
companiment of  good  music.  Revs.  F.  S. 
Rising,  T.  F.  Caskey,  Win.  N.  McVlckar, 
Wm.  Dymond,  S.  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  and  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Winser,  Moses  Colt  Tyler,  D.  F.  Di- 
mon,  A.  D  F.  Randolph  are  among  those 
who  participate  in  giving  the  lectures. 
The  course  will  conclude  with  a  grand 
concert  on  February  9th.  Tickets  may  be 
procured  at  the  chapel  In  Eleventh  Avenue, 
between  Fifty -first  and  Fifty -second 
streets,  or  at  this  office. 

Hydropathy. — Since  we,  as 

a  nation,  are  so  much  more  ready  than 
older  countries  to  adopt  new  ideas,  it  is 
qulto  remarkable  that  hydropathy  has 
made  so  mnch  less  progress  here  than  In 
Europe,  where  it  Is  recognised  and  recom- 
mended by  the  most  eminent  allopathic 
physicians.  In  Malvern,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  In  England,  there  are  five 
or  six  establishments,  besides  the  more 
celebrated  ones  of  Dr.  Gully  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  which  are  resorted  to  by  invalids 
both  summer  and  winter.  There  are  vari- 
ous other  Institutions  of  tbe  same  kind 
In  different  parts  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  while  here  they  are 
rarely  beard  of. 

Those  only  can  believe  In  the  marvelous 
power  of  this  element  skillfully  applied, 
who  have  gone  through  the  renovating 
process  of  water-cure  and  experienced  the 
new  life  that  it  gives  and  tbe  burden  of 
years  that  it  removes  from  over-wrought 
brain  and  nerves.  Not  less  efficacious  in 
acute  than  in  chronic  diseases  and  cases  of 
exhausted  vitality.  It  Is  one  of  the  power- 
ful agents  in  the  core  of  disease. 

Some  gentlemen  who  have  experienced 
tbe  beneficial  effect  of  this  treatment  wish 
to  see  an  institution  established  near  the 
Centra)  Park,  where  the  facilities  for  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air  would  be  near  at  hand. 
Those  who  desire  to  aid  in  this  matter  may 
address  Horace  Wlnans,  185  Broadway, 
basement ;  or  Dr.  KuezkowsU,  Hydropath- 
ic Physician,  120  West  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York.   

Holiday  Books. — The  fol- 
lowing books  are  among  the  latest  publi- 
cations for  the  holiday  season : 

The  Arts  of  Writing,  Reading,  ahd 
Speaking.  By  E.  W.  Cox.  Reprinted 
from  tho  London  Edition.  18mo,  pp.  829. 
Cloth.   $1  75. 

A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Htgi- 
knb.  For  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges. 
By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.D.    Illustr.  $1  GO. 

A Few  Friends,  ahd  How  tret  Amused 
Themselves.  A  Tale.  By  M.  E.  Dodge. 
16mo.  Cloth.  $1  40. 

The  Family  Doctor;  or,  Mrs.  Barry 
and  her  Bourbon.  16mo.  Cloth.  $1  75. 

Little  Roar's  Travels;  or.  Country 
Scenes  in  the  South  of  France.  Illustr. 
Sm.  4to.  Cloth.  $2  75. 

Revelations  or  the  Great  Modern 
Mtstert,  Planchxtte,  with  Theories 
respecting  it.  16mo.   Paper.  40  cents. 

Sandford  and  Merton,  in  Words  of 
One  Syllable.  By  Mary  Godolphin.  Sq. 
16rao.   Cloth.  $8. 

Constance  Atlmer:  A  Story  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  a  New  Writer. 
18mo.   $1  75. 

Madame  Therese  ;  or.  The  Volunteers 
of  '98.  With  ten  full-page  Illustrations. 
12mo.  Price,  $1  75. 


Home  Stories.  By  T.  8.  Arthur.  Three 
new  vols.,  elegantly  illustrated,  put  up  in 
a  neat  case ;  per  set,  $8  85. 

New  York.  A  new  volume  of  the 
Spectacle  Series  for  Young  Eyes.  By 
Sarah  W.  Lander.  Elegantly  Illustrated. 
l»rice,  $1  10. 

Poetical  Works  or  Thomas  Moore. 
Including  a  Sketch  of  His  Life.  Globe 
Edition.  With  Steel  Plates.  18mo.  Toned 
Paper.  $3. 

Scotia's  Bards.  Illustr.  The  Choicest 
Productions  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  with 
brief  Biographical  Sketches.  New  and 
elegant  Edition,  gilt  edges.  $4  50. 

"Mr  Closet  Companions.  By  Dr.  Mac- 
duff. 4  vols.  $3. 

Irvtng's  Sketch-Boo k.  Artist's  Edi- 
tion.  Cloth,  $10;  Turkey,  $16. 

Nettie  Renton  ;  or,  The  Ghost  A 
Beautiful  Christmas  Story.  By  W.  D. 
O'Connor.   Cloth  extra.  $1  40. 


Business, 

[Under  this  head  w«  publish,  for  a  consid- 
eration, such  matters  at  rightfully  belong  to 
this  department.  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  will 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
space  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $1  aline.] 


Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  in  use  In  any  of  the 

Cures. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Burdlck  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.b.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  50 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdlck  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dec  ly. 


The  Hygeian  Home.  —  At 

this  establishment  all  the  Water-Cnre  ap- 
pliances are  given,  with  the  Swedish  Move- 
ments and  Electricity.  Send  for  oar  cir- 
cular. Address  A.  SMITH,  MJ).,  Wer- 
nersville,  Berks  County,  Pa.  tf. 


Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

825  Adelfhi  Street,  Brooklyn,  tf. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest 

Advertising  Medium  in  the  South  Is  the 
Southern  Journal  of  Education.  Rates 
sent  upon  application  to  JOHN  T.  HEARN, 
Publisher,  Shelbyville,  Ky.  6L 


Ladies  can  do  their  own 

Braiding  and  Embroidery  Stamping  with 
the  French  Dry  Stamping  Patterns.  In- 
struction, package  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1. 
Address  A.  W.  FRAUENTHAL  &  CO.,  16 
Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Phonography.  —  Thorough 

Instruction  in  this  beautiful  System  of 
Shorthand  given  by  mall.  Graham's  Out- 
line and  Specimens  sent  for  10  cents.  Cir- 
cular free.  Address  A.  A.  LEWIS,  North 
Duxbury,  Vt.  Jan.  lt» 


Works  ox  Man. — For  New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  best  Books  on 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Gymnastics,  Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy,  8horthand  Writing, 
Memory,  Self-Improvement,  Phrenology, 
and  Ethnology,  send  two  stamps  to  8.  R. 
WELLS,  Publisher,  No.  889  Broadway, 
New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


abbettteemente, 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1«  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 60  cents  a  line,  or  $50  a  column.] 


Boarding  in  New  York.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
15  Laioht  Street.   Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such, 
tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  St.  CO. 


Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the 

WORLD.— New  Catalogue,  No.  18,  free. 
Send  stamp.  100,000  Old  and  New  Books  on 
hand.  Immense  prices  paid  for  Old  Books. 
LEG G ATT  BRO'S,  118  Nassau  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Davies  &  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypers,  and  Electrotypers,  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  8pruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


Wanted  by  a  Phonographic 

Reporter,  a  situation  In  an  office,  court,  or 
on  a  newspaper.  Can  write  180  to  150 
words  per  minute,  and  writes  a  handsome 
longhand  rapidly.  Moderate  salary  ex- 
pected. Please  address  8.  B.  KJTCHEL, 


Clyde,  Ohio. 


Jan.  lt.» 


Light  on  the  Last  Things. 

A  work  on  New  Church  Eschatology.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hayden.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
pp.  196.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  top. 
Price,  $1  86. 

CONTENTS  J 

New  Truth  for  a  New  Age— Reality  and 
Extent  of  the  Other  World— 8eership ;  the 
Seers  of  the  Old  Testament— The  Spiritual 
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New  Set  of  Phrenological  Illustrations. — Heads  Life 

For  the  nee  of  Lecturer*  or  Associations  we  Jiave  prepared  a  set  of  drawings  illus- 
trating the  Temperaments  In  their  specific  characteristics,  and  also  the  Temperaments 
In  harmonious  combination— the  different  gronpsfof  faculties— and  all  the  Phrenological 
organs  large  and  small  in  contrast  These  are  admirably  adapted  to  aid  in  making  the 
whole  subject  of  Temperament  and  Phrenological  development  clear  to  the  popular 
mind.  The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  Illustrations : 


I.  Col.  Hunt— Vital  Temperament— 
indicating  the  form,  features,  complexion, 
etc.  belonging  to  this  temperament,  viz.,  a 
predominance  of  the  digestive  or  blood- 
making  system ;  its  zeal  and  glowing  ajdor 
of  disposition,  and  the  power  to  enjoy  life 
physically. 

a.  CoL  Zadok  Pratt— Monro  Tsx- 
perament— showing  the  dark  complexion, 
black  strong  hair  and  bony  framework, 
strong  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  signs  of 
physical  endurance,  steadfastness,  and 
power  belongiag  to  this  temperament 

3.  Bishop  Watson  —  Mental  Thr- 
perareitt— showing  a  predominance  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system;  the  ten- 
dency to  study,  and  to  moral  sentiment. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  D.D.,  was 
known  as  a  theological  writer  of  great 
ability,  and  especially  known  as  the  author 
of  "Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity," 
and  "Reply  to  Tom  Paine's  'Age  of 
Reason.' " 

*.  Sir  Isaac  Wewton  —  Well-Bal- 
anced TmriBiinnrr—  indicating  in  form 
of  face  and  head  a  combination  of  the  three 
leading  temperaments,  the  Vital,  Motive, 
and  Mental  in  equal  degree.  There  is 
enough  of  the  Motive  to  give  strength ;  of 
the  Vital  to  impart  life-power:  and  of  the 
Mental  to  give  a  tendency  In  the  direction 
of  thought,  sentiment  and  study. 

5.  Madame  de  Stael  —  Wrll-Bal- 
ancbd  Tehperamxnt— showing,  like  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  a  harmony  or  the  three  lead- 
ing temperaments.  In  the  feminine,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  little  more  tendency  to 
smoothness  and  fullness. 

6.  Group's  of  Organs — Heap— show- 
ing the  organs  classified;  useful  to  illus- 
trate Phrenology  In  Its  outlines,  and  to 
indicate  what  portion  of  the  head  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Reason,  what  by  the  Selfish 
Propensities,  the  Moral  Sentiments,  the 
Aspiring  faculties,  and  the  Domestic  affec- 
tions. 

7.  Comparative  Difference  of 
Heads.  The  face  of  Philip  n.,  of  8pain 
with  an  outline  of  his  head,  and  also  the 
outline  of  the  head  of  Zeno  the  philosopher, 
Oberlin  the  theologian,  and  Nero  the  ty- 
rant This  is  designed  to  show  the  differ- 
ence In  the  shape  of  heads  projected  on  the 
same  basis,  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  the 
starting-points. 

8.  HSAD  AND  FACE  SHOWING  THE  BbATN 

exposed,  and  occupying  its  normal  posi- 
tion. It  also  has  the  outline  of  Spnrzheim's 
brain  copied  carefully  from  the  cast,  and 
the  brain  of  an  idiot  also  copied  from  the 
cast 

•.  Aaron  Burr— Amativeness  laroe 
—carefully  copleTl  from  a  cast  of  his  head 
in  our  collection. 

10.  Amatitenirs  small,  copied  from  a 
photograph  taken  from  life. 

II.  Parental  Love  i.abob,  also  Friend- 
ship and  Conjugality  large,  with  a  full 
development  of  Amativeness.  In  Short,  a 
well-balanced  female  head. 

19.  Osceola,  the  famons  Seminole  In- 
dian chief  of  Florida  — Inhaxititeness 

LA  BOB. 

13.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston 
— Continuity  large.  He  was  the  educator 
of  Laura  Bridgraan,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  girl;  the  first  human  being  of  the 
kind  ever  educated.  This  was  a  tax  of 
Continuity,  of  ingenuity  and  intelligence 
never  surpassed. 

14.  ConBATtVBNBss  LARGE— a  head  and 
face  indicative  of  quick  temper,  a  willing- 
ness to  defend  self,  friends,  reputation, 
property,  and  personality  at  all  tunes  and 
at  all  hazards. 

15.  Black  Hawk,  the  celebrated  In- 
dian chief  and  warrior — Destruotivenbss, 
SECBBTtvBMBsa,  and  Firmness  large  — 
Imitation,  Mirthpulnebs,  and  reasoning 
intellect  small. 

10.  R*t.  Timothy  M.  Cooley,  D.D ., 
late  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  settled  minis- 
ter in  Granville,  the  place  of  his  birth,  for 
about  sixty  years— was  eminent  for  intel- 
ligence, piety,  gentleness,  unselfishness. 


frankness,  and  kindness.  "The  beloved 
disciple"  has  not  had  a  better  representa- 
tive than  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Coolcy,  and  he 
shows  these  characteristics  In  contrast  not 
only  with  Black  Hawk,  but  With  the  great 
majority  of  mankind. 

17.  Mark  Lemon— Alikenttyenbss 
large — the  editor  of  Punch.  He  enjoys 
his  dinner  as  well  as  he  enjoys  fun,  and 
doubtless  relishes  punch  to  drink  as  well 
as  Punch  to  read.  He  has  large  Perceptive 
organs,  large  Language,  good  memory, 
great  vitality,  and  a  strong  constitution. 

18.  John  Jacob  Antor,  the  million- 
aire—Acquisitiveness large,  also  Construc- 
tlveness.  Calculation,  Form,  Causality, 
Cautiousness,  and  Dcstructiveuess  — a 
marked  contrast  with  Dr.  Cooley.  In  this 
head  we  see  profound  business  Judgment 
■secular  wisdom.economy,  policy,  prudence, 
and  energy,  but  not  a  very  high  top-head. 
The  religions  organs  were  not  prominent. 

19.  Four  Skulls— A,  Secret! veness 
large;  B,  Secretlveness  small;  O,  Cau- 
tiousness large;  D,  Cautiousness  small- 
copied  accurately  from  skulls  now  in  our 
possession. 

Phillip  II..  King  of  Spain— Self- 
Esteem  and  Firmness  large.  Benevolence 
moderate— a  tyrant  and  noted  for  cruelty, 
bigotry,  and  superstition. 

3U.  Small  Self-Esteem  and  Large 
Veneration.  Submission,  humility,  and 
irresolution  are  evinced  In  this  face  as  well 
as  the  head. 

aa^Mlsa  ,  Approbativeness  large. 

93.  Judge  Hitchcock  —  Firmness 
large.  A  grandson  of  Ethan  Allen. 

Mr. — -,  Firmness  small— a  con- 
trast with  Judge  Hitchcock. 

i*5.  Philip  Melancthon,  the  associate 
of  Luther,  the  Reformer— Moral  organs 
large.  He  had  a  fine  temperament,  splen- 
did Intellect,  but  great  gentleness  of  dis- 
position. He  was  so  different  from  his 
coadjutor  that  Luther  once  remarked:  "I 
clear  the  ground,  and  Melancthon  scatters 
the  good  seed." 

90.  Burke— Moral  organs  small,  and 
organs  of  propensity  large— the  base  of  the 
brain  being  enormous,  the  top-head  rela- 
tively deficient.  A  contrast  with  Melanc- 
thon and  Dr.  Cooley.  This  man,  In  con- 
nection with  an  associate  by  the  name  or 
Hare,  murdered  men  in  Edinburgh  for  the 

Burpose  of  selling  their  bodies  Tor  dlssec- 
on.  They  were  detected,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  Medical  students 
in  this  country,  if  they  obtain  a  body  for 
dissection  in  an  irregular  way,  call  It 
"Burking,"  and  some  of  them  are  sur- 

Brlsed  when  told  the  origin  of  the  term 
ley  thus  employ. 

JIT.  Foor  Figures.  K,  well-marked 
Male  Skull,  showing  Firmness,  Causality, 
Cornbati veness,  and  Amativeness  largo; 
F,  well-balanced  Female  Skull,  showing 
predominant  Veneration  and  Parental 
Love,  with  less  Self-Esteem,  Firmness, 
Causality,  Amativeness,  and  Combatlve- 
ness ;  G,  Mrs.  H.— large  Conscientiousness 
and  moderate  Firmness  and  Self-Esteem. 
She  was  known  for  unswerving  Integrity, 
but  irresolution  and  deficiency  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-control ;  H,  a  back  view 
of  the  cast  of  Chase,  a  murderer— small 
Conscientiousness,  prominent  Firmness, 
and  a  large  base  of  brain,  with  strong 
propensity. 

88.  Veneration  large  and  small.  I. 
skull  of  Diana  Waters,  front  view ;  J,  skull 
of  Diana  Waters,  side  view.  Veneration 
large ;  K,  skull  of  Tardy,  the  pirate,.  Vene- 
ration and  Benevolence  small. 

99.  Goeaw— Benevolence  large— could 
not  keep  money.  When  he  saw  persons 
In  distress,  or  heard  or  their  want,  he 
would  minister  to  their  relief  regardless  of 
cost  He  gave  away  a  fortune,  but  for- 
tunately inherited  another,  and  wisely  ap- 
pointed a  steward  or  guardian  to  prevent 
him  from  squandering  hie  estate. 

30.  Charles  Fleming— Benevolence 
small,  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  Combative- 
ness,  and  Destructiveness  large.  A  former 


apprentice  of  his  said  of  him :  "  I  can  truly 
say  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst  characters 
that  I  ever  knew,  and  Ignorant  to  a  degree 
that  perfectly  amazed  me.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  was  a  most  profane  swearer 
and  a  vile  drunkard,  and  withal  he  had 
plausibility  (large  Secretlveness)  so  that 
he  could,  and  did,  impose  upon  almost  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had  a 
small  bead,  which  swelled  out  above  and 
behind  the  ears ;  his  forehead  was  '  villain- 
ously low'  and  retreating,  and  the  vertex 
of  the  head  very  high,  but  rapidly  declined 
toward  the  forehead,  and  also  sloped  down- 
ward from  the  parietal  (or  side)  bones.  His 
harshness  and  cruelty  almost  exceeded 
belief." 

31.  CONSTRUCT! VENESS  large.  MlCHAEL 

Anoblo,  the  artist,  and  architect  of  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  showing  large  Form, 
Size,  Weight,  Order.  Calculation,  Causality, 
Comparison,  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  Con- 
strued veness. 

3».  Krtgar  A.  Poe  — Ideality  very 
large.  He  also  had  large  Causality,  Spir- 
ituality, Imitation,  Mirthfulness,  and  Lan- 
guage, and  a  verv  highly  excitable  Mental 
Temperament.  Disappointment  and  Ir- 
regular habits  in  conjunction  with  undue 
excitability  of  brain  embittered  and  short- 
ened the  life  of  the  author  of  "  The  Raven." 

33.  Laurence  Sterne — Mirthfulness 

Large  —  was  one  of  the  most  polished 
writers  and  the  most  noted  wit  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Tristam  Shandy," 
"  Sentimental  Journey,"  etc. 

34.  EUhu  Burritt,  the  "Learned 
Blacksmith,"  who,  while  working  eight 
hours  a  day  over  the  anvil,  studying  eight 
hours,  and  resting  eight  hours,  mastered, 
without  a  teacher,  fifty-two  languages. 
Eventuality,  Individuality,  Locality,  Form, 
and  Size  large— Causality  not  prominent 

35.  Rubens,  the  great  painter— Form, 
Size,  Color,  Ideality,  and  Constrncti veness 
large. 

36.  Blondln,  the  great  rope-walker- 


Weight,  Size,  Individuality,  and  Order 
large. 

38.  Alexander  Pope,  author  of  "  Es- 
say on  Man,"  "  The  Dunciad,"  the  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock."  and  other  poems — Language 
large  and  Perceptive  Organs  large.  Was 
noted  for  his  power  of  description  of 
tangible  things,  rafter  than  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  sentiments  and  reelings  resulting 
from  his  large  perceptive*. 

38.  Good  Boy,  with  a  predominance 
of  the  Mental  Temperament,  the  Intellect- 
ual faculties,  and  the  moral  sentiments, 
with  hardly  enough  vital  stamina,  or  base 
of  brain. 

38.  Bad  Boy— the  base  of  the  brain 
broad  and  large,  the  animal  propensities 
excessive,  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
moderate ;  inherited,  perhaps,  partly  from 
dlssohite.  Ignorant,  and  debased  parents: 
induced  partly  from  neglect  in  the  moral 
and  Intellectual  training,  and  extra  culture 
of  the  propensities  and  passions  among 
the  base  and  dissolute  of  the  streets. 

40.  John  Bouse— Idiotic  head  drawn 
from  a  bust  taken  from  life— the  whole 
head  small,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
reasoning  and  moral  organs.  A  great  con- 
trast with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop 
Watson,  Michael  Angelo,  Rubens,  or  al- 
most any  other  sensible  man. 

Every  drawing  in  this  set  is  made  with 
great  care  from  authentic  pictures,  or  from 
Busts,  Casts,  or  Skulls  in  our  collection, 
and  they  are  commended  to  Students 
and  Teachers  of  Phrenology  as  something 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  has 
before  been  offered  for  sale.  The  set  con- 
sists of  40  sheets  and  60  illustrations,  is 
neatly  mounted  on  10  pieces  of  canvas,  so 
as  to  fold  up  in  compact  form  to  be  packed 
in  portfolio  or  trunk.  Price,  $40  net 
Address  8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Watson's  Manoal  of  Calis- 

THENics  contains  a  complete  course  of 
physical  exercises,  without  apparatus. 
It  has  all  needful  directions,  rules,  and  ex- 
planations, with  sections  on  phonetics  and 
respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged 
in  accordance  with  well-known  principles 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  secur- 
ing the  happiest  results.  These  exercises, 
practiced  habitually  and  energetically,  can 
not  fall  to  yield  grace,  agility,  suppleness, 
a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and 
power  of  endurance.  Almost  any  school- 
room or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises. 
For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the 
exercises,  there  ia  music,  prepared  by  the 
best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated ;  is  printed 
on  superior  paper,  and  bound  in  best  style. 
A  reviewer  writes:  "This  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet 
made  to  apply  practically  to  educational 
purposes  tne  great  truths  of  physiology, 
relating  to  physical  culture  and  training. 
To  those  in  authority  it  is  a  positive  duty 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  All  who 
have  the  physical  welfare  of  the  human 
race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  power- 
less the  intellect  is  to  contend  against  the 
burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  in- 
terested in  its  teachings,  and  answerable 
each  In  his  own  sphere,  however  small  It 
be.  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
them.   8ent  bv  mall  on  receipt  of  SI. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO..  Pub- 
lishers, 14  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Nov.  8t 


A  Musical  Gem.— Just  Pub- 
lished, a  beautiful  collection  of  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music,  entitled  THE  OPERA 
BOUFFE,  comprising  the  choicest  pieces 
from  Offenbach  s  celebrated  Operas  of  La 
Grande  Duchesse.  La  Belle  Helene,  Barbc 
Blue  (Blue  Beard),  Orpheus,  Geneveive  de 
Brabant.  Boards,  $2  60;  Cloth,  $3  00; 
Cloth,  full  gilt,  $4  00.  Sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Also  in  press,  a  ne.w  liook,  entitled 
"  Wreath  of  Gems,"  comprising  nearly  100 
of  the  choicest  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Duets 
of  the  day.  Price,  same  as  "Tho  Opera 
Bouffe."  OLIVER  D1T80N  &  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers. ST7  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  711  Broadway,  New 
York.  Jan.  It 


Eclectic  Medical  College  of 

Pennsylvania. 
This  College  Holds  Three  Sessions  each 

Year. 

The  First  Session  commences  October 
8th,  and  continues  until  the  end  of  January. 

The  Second  Session,  commencing  Feb. 
1st  continues  nntil  the  beginning  or  May. 

The  Third  Session  continues  through  the 
summer  months. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  twelve  Professors, 
and  every  department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  Is  thoroughly  taught 

PACULTT  OP  THE  COLLEGE." 

Joseph  Sites.  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Henry  Hollembaek,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 

Medlca  and  Pharmacy. 
Joseph  P.  Fltler,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 

and  Toxicology. 
John  Buchanan.  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  and 

Institute  of  Medicine. 
William  Clark,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Practice  of 

Medicine. 

Edward  Down,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Descriptive 

and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Emil  Querner,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 

and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
Lewis  A.  Hall,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Diseases  of 

the  Nervous  System. 
A.  Rlttenhonse,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Specia 

Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 
J.  V.  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical 

Jurisprudence. 
James  Cochran,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator 

of  Anatomy. 
L.  D.  McMichael,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

Splendid  Hospital  and  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion is  afforded.  Free  tickets  to  all  our 
City  Hospitals  are  provided.  Dissecting 
material  abundant  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Perpetual  Scholarships  are  sold  for  $80 ; 
no  other  expenses. 

For  particulars,  address  JOSEPH  81TES, 
M.D.,T>ean,  Sixth  and  Callowhlll  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   

The    Eclectic  Medical 

Journal  op  Pennsylvania.  Published 
Monthly.  48  Pages.  Price  $2  per  annum. 

The  most  original  and  progressive  Medi- 
cal Journal  in  the  United  States.  All  arti- 
cles original  and  thoroughly  practical. 
Splendid  Inducements  to  subscribers  for 
1888.  Premium  engravings,  valued  at  $8, 
given  to  each  subscriber.  Specimen  copy 
sent  free. 

Address,  JOHN  BUCHANAN,  987  North 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  New  Romance ! 

BY  BBRTHOLD  AUERBACH, 
Author  of  "On  the  Heights,"  etc 

The  publishers  of 
LITTBLL'S  LIVING  AGS 
Take  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  Boston  publishers  of 
Auerbach'b  work*,  they  will  begin  Imme- 
diately in  "  The  Living  Age"  the  publica- 
tion of  his  new  and  great  work, 

THE  COUNTRY-HOUSE  ON  THE 
RHINE. 

which  is  now  appearing  serially  in 
Germany. 

The  author's  last  work,  "  On  the 
Heights,"  has  been  pronounced  the  finest 
German  novel  since  Goethe's  "Wilhelm 
Meister." 

"Anerbach  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  first  writer  of  fiction  living."— JV.  Y. 
Evening  Pott. 

u  Among  the  living  European  novelists, 
Anerbach  holds  a  pre-eminent  rank."— 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  The  leading  German  novelist  of  ttaes% 
days."— New  amen  Palladium. 

"The  genius  of  the  master  is  stamped 
on  the  production  of  his  pen."— Provi- 
dence Pt>  t. 

'"On  the  Heights'  is  the  most  remark- 
able novel  that  has  come  to  us  from  the 
home  of  Goethe  during  the  present  cen- 
tury."—Northern  Monthly,  May,  1888. 

"One  of  the  few  great  works  of  the 
age."— John  O.  Sax*,  In  Albany  Argue. 
THE  COUNTRY-HOUSE  ON  THE 
RHINE 

promises  to  be  a  master-piece  of  the  au- 
thor, and  will  derive  additional  Interest 
from  the  bet  that  Its  theme  is  to  be  partly 
American.  The  publication  will  be  begun 
in  the  number  of  Tux  Living  Age  for  Nov. 
21st,  and  will  be  continued  from  week  to 
week  until  completed. 
Thb  Lrvmo  Age  free  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  new  subscribers,  remitting  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year  1889,  we  will  send 
Tub  Living  Asb  from  the  beginning  of 
this  Romance  to  the  1st  of  January  next 
free  of  charge. 

LITTBLL'S  LIVING  AOB 
Will,  on  January  1st  next,  enter  upon  its 
ONE  HUNDREDTH  VOLUME 

It  has  received  the  commendation  of 
Judge  8tory,  Chancellor  Kent,  President 
Adams,  Historians  Sparks,  Prescott^Ban- 
eroft,  and  Tlcknor,  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  many  others;  and  it  admit- 
tedly "continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
its  class." 

It  contains  the  best  Reviews,  Criticisms, 
Tales,  Fugitive  Poetry,  Scientific  Blogra- 

thlcal,  Historical,  and  Political  Iuforma- 
lon.  gathered  from  the  entire  body  of 
English  Periodical  Literature,  and  form- 
ing four  handsome  volumes  every  year, 
or  Immediate  interest,  and  solid,  perma- 
nent value. 

IT  IS  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
Giving  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four 
pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  Thou- 
sand double-column  octavo  pages  of  read- 
ing matter  yearly. 

EXTRACTS  FRO*  NOTICES. 

Prom  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  May, 
1887. 

"  Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors 
that  are  now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I 
should  certainly  choose  Thb  Living  Age. 
.  .  .  Nor  is  there,  in  any  library  that  I 
know  of,  so  much  instructive  and  enter- 
taining reading  in  the  same  number  of 
volumes." 

From  the  New  York  Timee. 
•The  taste,  judgment,  and  wise  tact 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  articles  are 
above  all  praise,  because  they  hare  never 
been  equaled." 

Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
"A  constant  reader  of  1  Littell'  is  ever 
enjoying  literary  advantages  obtainable 
through  no  other  source." 

Prom  the  Philadelphia  Preet,  1888. 
"The  Living  Aoe  continues  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  Its  class." 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 
"If  a  man  were  to  read  Llttell's  maga- 
xlne  regularly,  and  read  nothing  else,  he 
wonld  be  well  Informed  on  all  prominent 
subjects  in  the  general  field  of  human 
knowledge." 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  Republican. 
"  Littbll's  Living  Aob  is  the  oldest, 
and  by  tar  the  best,  concentration  of  choice 


periodical  literature  printed  In  this  coun- 
try." 

Published  Wbeklt,  at  $8  00  a  Year, 
Pbeb  of  Postage. 
An  extra  copy,  or  a  set  of  "Hornb's 
Introduction  to  thb  Bible,"  unabridged, 
in  four  large  volumes,  cloth,  sent  gratis  to 
any  one  getting  up  a  Club  or  Five  New 
Subscribers.  For  other  Club  Terms,  send 
for  Circular.  Address, 

LITTELL  &  GAY, 
80  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


How  to  Train  Animals,  In- 
cluding ordinary  Circus  tricks  and  other 
feats  still  more  wonderful,  in  No.  18  of 
Hanbt's  Journal.  1500  square  inches 
of  reading,  illustrations,  etc,  only  5  cts. 
By  mall  to  places  where  there  is  no  dealer, 
60  cts.  a  year;  specimens  7  cts.  None  free. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Exposures  of  hum- 
bngs  and  swindles  every  month.  Jesse 
Hanet  &  Co.,  110  Nassau  8treet,  New 
York. 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS,  cause  and  cure 
in  No.  14. 

Secrete  Worth  Knowing,  gives  hundreds 
of  recipes  and  manufacturers'  secret*,  for 
articles  In  universal  demand,  made  at  tri- 
fling cost  and  sold  at  large  profits.   25  cts. 

How  to  Make  Bad  Memory  Good  and 
Good  Better.  15c. 

Guide  to  Authorship— clear  Instructions 
for  prose  and  verse,  with  editing,  proof- 
reading, value  and  disposal  of  M8.,  pub- 
lishing, copyrights,  estimates,  etc.,  etc. 
Useful  to  all  writers— amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals. 50c 

Phonographic  Handbook,  new.  35c. 

Watchmakers'  and  Jewelers"  Manual.  88c. 

Painters'  Manual.  50c 

Home  Recreation*  (new.  Illustrated).  25c 

Handbook  of  VentrUoauhm,  and  How  to 
Make  the  Mnglc  Whistle"  15c. 

Comicalities,  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  150 
funny  pictures.  25c 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  st., 

n.y.  ;  

Architecture  and  Bnildin?. 

—The  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  and  Ele- 
ments op  Hand-Railing.    With  thirty- 
two  Plates.  By  Robert  Rlddell.  $7. 
•  The  Carpenter's  New  Guide.  A  Com- 

Slete  Book  of  Lines  for  Carpentry  and 
olnery,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of 
original  Designs ;  also  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Stair-Building.  Including  some 
observations  and  calculations  on  the 
Strength  of  Timber.  By  Peter  Nicholson. 
Carefully  and  thoroughly  revised.  Six- 
teenth Edition.  $5. 

The  Rudiments  of  Architecture  and 
Building,  for  the  me  of  Architect*. 
Builders.  Draughtsmen,  etc  Edited  by 
John  Bullock.  $8  60. 

The  Builder's  Pocket  Cotan  ">x, 
containing  the  Elements  of  Bnlld.it;;.  Sur- 
veying, and  Architecture.  By  A.  C. 
Smeaton.  $1  60. 

Hints  to  Young  Architects,  and  to 
Persons  about  Building  in  the  Country. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  $2. 

Bomb  for  All.  The  Gravel  Wall,  a 
New,  Cheap,  and  Superior  Mode  of  Build- 
ing. With  Engravings.  $1  51. 
Woodward's  Countrt  Hoiks,  ft  50. 
The  House.  A  Pock-t  M  um  >l  of  Rural 
Architecture;  or.  How  to  Ila.id  Country 
Honses  and  Out-Building.  75  cents. 
Sent  by  mail,  poet-paid.  >m  teceipt  of 
price.^by^S.  R.  WELLS,  3a0  Broadway, 


New  Books. — Cyclopedia 
of  american  literature.  em- 
bracing Personal  and  Critical  Notices  of 
Authors  and  Selections  from  their  Writ- 
ings, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  With  226  Portraits,  426  Auto- 
graphs, and  75  Views  of  Colleges,  Libra- 
ries and  Residences  of  Authors.  2  vols., 
royal  8vo.  $12. 

Supplemen  t  to  the  same,  1  vol.  12mo.  $3. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 
Six  Lectures,  by  Prof.  Aoassiz.  46  Illus- 
trations. $8. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  VOICE  AND  AC- 
TION.  $1  78.  • 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMIS- 
TRY, by  J.  Renwick,  LL.D.  $1  26. 

BANTING  ON  CORPULENCE.  60  cts. 

HAMMOND  on  WAKEFULNESS.  $1.60. 

EVANS'  MILLWRIGHT'S  GUIDE, 
8vo,  copperplates.  $8. 

S.  B.  WELLS,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THB 

National  Temperance  Society 

AND  PUBLICATION  HOUSE* 
FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Temperance  Doctor  $1  26 

Our  Parish   78 

Tho  Old  Brown  Pitcher   1  00 

The  Hard  Master   85 

Echo  Bank    86 

Rachel  Noble's  Experience   00 

The  Red  Bridge   00 

Andrew  Douglas   75 

Vow  at  the  Bars   40 

Philip  Eckert's  Struggle*  and  Tri- 
umphs  60 

The  Broken  Rock   60 

Ont  of  the  Fire.   126 

Gertie's  Sacrifice   00 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Bible  Rule  of  Temperance.  By  Dr. 

Duffleld   60 

Scripture  Testimony  Against  Intoxi- 
cating Wine   60 

Dclavan's   Considerations  of  the 

Temperance  Argument  and  History  1  60 
Alcohol ;  its  Natnre  and  Effects.  By 

Dr.  Story    SO 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco    1  00 

Temperance  Pledge-Book   1  60 

Bound  Volume  of  Tracts.  844  pp...  1  00 
Temperance  Chimes— Paper,  80  cts. ; 

boards,  85  cents. 
Scriptural  Claims  of  Total  Absti- 
nence  15 

Pocket  Pledge-Book    10 

Packet  of  Assorted  Tracts.    Nos.  1 
to60   25 

THE  YOUTH'8  TEMPERANCE 
BANNER. 
The  National  Temperance  Soctett 
and  Publication  House  publish  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  Monthly  Paper,  especially 
adapted  to  Children  and  Youth,  Sunday 
School  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Organ- 
izations. Each  nnmber  contains  several 
choice  engravings,  a  piece  of  music,  and  a 
great  variety  of  articles  from  the  pens  of 
the  best  writers  for  children  in  America. 
It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
child  in  the  land. 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE: 

Single  copy,  one  year . .  (  $  26 

Ten  copies  to  one  address   2  00 

Fifty     7  60 

One  Hundred  14   12  00 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCATE. 

The  National  Society  also  publish  a  new 
Monthly  Temperance  Paper,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Cause  of  Temperance  by  disseminating 
light  from  every  quarter  upon  its  moral, 
social,  financial,  and  scientific  bearings. 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE: 

Single  copy  for  one  year  $1  00 

Ten  copies  to  one  address   9  00 

Twenty  copies  to  one  address   16  00 

All  over  twenty  copies,  at  80  cents 
p«'r  ropy. 

J.  N.  STEARNS.  Publishing  Agent. 

172  William  Street,  New  York. 


A  New  Catalogue,  with  Re- 
duced Prices,  is  issued  this  month  by  the 
MASON   A  HAMLIN    ORGAN  COM- 
PANY. 

Four  Octave  Single  Reed  Organ, 
Solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  plain. ...  $50 

Five  Octave  Double  Reed  Organ, 
Five  Stops.  Tremulant,  etc.  Solid 
Black  Walnut  Case,  carted  and 
paneled   126 

Fifty  other  styles  at  proportionate 
prices. 

Important  Inventions  introduced  this 
season. 

Catalogues  free,  and  post-paid,  to  all 
applicants. 

Warerooms,  154  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton ;  506  Broadway,  New  York.  It. 

Wanted. — A  Situation  by  a 

Shorthand  writer.  Can  write  upward  of 
100  words  per  minute,  and  has  had  experi- 
ence in  business.  Address,  stating  sal- 

"y""  A,"  care  S.  R.  Wells,  880  Broadway. 


Packard's  monthly: 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  MAGAZINE. 
NEW  VOLUME,  I860.— Changed  in  form, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  The 
matt  Beautiful,   Lively,  Wide-awake, 
Talented  Magazine  in  the  Country. 
Subscription  Price,  $1  00  a  tear. 
Packard's  Monthly  for  November  con- 
tains one  article  which,  of  itself,  ought  to 
secure  it  a  circulation  of  one  million  cojHe*. 
That  article  is  Oliver  Dyer's  "  What  Bends 
Young  People  to  the  Devil."  It  is  crammed 
full  of  good,  plain,  practical  truth,  and  if  It 
is  only  read  and  pondered  as  it  ought  to 
be  by  every  parent  in  the  land,  more  will 
be  done  to  break  up  the  power  of  his 
Satanic  majesty  than  by  all  the  prayer- 
meetings  ever  held.  Just  buy  it  and  read 
it,  if  yon  have  children  who  are  dear  to 
you,  and  you  will  thank  Mr.  Dyer  and  his 
publisher  all  your  life  long.  —  The  New  I 
York  Bun. 

Packard's  Monthlt  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  spicy  sensational  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  The  editor  has  more  faith  in 
sharp,  incisive  thrusts,  than  in  sleepy, 
droning  homilies.  The  means  of  grace, 
In  bis  view,  should  be  pungent  as  well  as 
pious.— New  York  Tribune. 

It  has  the  best  contributors,  the  best 
range  of  subjects,  the  best  sphere  of 
labor,  and  the  best  remuneration  for  Its 
efforts  in  the  good  it  is  destined  to  ac- 
complish. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

A  new  volume  will  commence  with  the 
January  number. 

Let  the  young  men  *«*  tn  it  that  their 
Magazine  is  well  introduced  into  every 
neighborhood,  hamlet,  village,  and  city  in 
the  country. 

The  following  extraordinary  club  rates 
will  enable  them  to  work  for  us  and  them- 
selves at  the  same  time. 

Club  Rates: 
For  6  new  subscribers,  retain  $1  00  as 
commission. 

For  11  new  subscribers,  retain  $2  00  aa 

commission. 
For  26  new  subscribers,  retain  $6  00  as 

commission. 
For  82  new  subscribers,  retain  $8  00  as 

commission. 
In  addition  to  which  I  will  send  a  copy  of 
Williams  A  Packard's  Gems  of  Penman* 
ship,  price  $5  00,  as  commission, 
The  complete  numbers  of  Volume  I.  sent 
on  receipt  of  67  cents.   The  two  volumes, 
complete  to  December,  1868,  for  $1  60. 
Specimen  copies  to  Agents,  10  cents. 
Address. 

a  8.  PACKARD, 

987  Broadwat,  N.  Y. 
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The  Galaxy 

IS  NOW  THT5  MOST  BRILLIANT,  ENTERTAIMINO,  AND  ATTBACTTVX  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED 
IN  TBIB  COUNTRY. 

Commencing  with  the  M»y  number,  SHELDON  A  COMPANY  became  the  publishers, 
and  have  greatly  enlarged  and  Improved  it. 

1st.  It  now  contains  60  per  cent,  more  matter  than  heretofore,  and  is  the  largest 
monthly  magazine  (with  one  exception)  published.  Each  number  contains  an  amount 
of  reading  matter  equal  to  most  ISmo  vols,  which  sell  at  $9. 

2d.  It  is  the  most  elegantly  illustrated  magazine  published  in  this  country.  Each 
number  will  have  elegant  rail-paged  illustrations,  printed  on  tinted  paper.  The  best 
artists  will  be  employed  on  the  illustrations. 

Sd.  It  will  contain  articles  by  the  most  popular  authors  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

4th.  The  Gala  XT  will  be  in  every  respeci  an  elegant  and  entertaining  magazine. 

6th.  In  the  October  number  of  the  Gala  XT  was  commenced  a  remarkable  story 
called  "The  Cipher,"  the  first  part  of  which  has  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
the  press.  Although  written  by  a  well-known  author,  it  will  be  published  anonymously. 
We  shall  soon  commence  a  new  serial  by  Mrs.  Edwards,  author  of  "Archie  Lovell" 
and  "  Steven  Lawrence  Yeoman,"  and  within  a  few  months  shall  offer  to  the  readers  of 
the  Galaxt  several  new  literary  attractions,  which  we  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  to 
announce 

Price  85  cents.  $4  per  year ;  two  copies  $7 ;  three  copies  $10 ;  ten  copies  $30. 

*  WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAY  OP  THE  GALAXY. 
From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Well  sustains  its  reputation  for  vigorous  and  racy  writing.  The  young  blood  em- 
ployed on  its  pages  tells  in  the  fresh  glow  of  its  complexion. 

From  the  New  York  Time*. 
We  rarely  open  a  more  readable  magazine  than  the  number  of  the  Galaxt  for 
March.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  between  Its  covers.  # 
•  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Remarkably  fresh,  readable,  and  free  from  all  conventionalities,  is  the  Galaxt.  Its 
contributors,  all,  have  something  new  to  offer,  and  they  have  the  happy  knack  of 

writing  concisely  and  clearly. 

From  the  Elmira  Doily  Gazette. 
It  has  reached  an  enviable  position  in  oar  periodical  literature. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Telegraph. 
The-  conductors  of  the  Galaxt  have  manifested  great  and  creditable  enterprise 
In  Its  publication  and  improvement,  and  have  made  it  second  to  no  other  magazine 
published  in  America. 

From  the  PMIfMphia  Prete. 
Withont  any  flourish  of  trumpets  is  steadily  becoming  a  standard  magazine.  A 
model  periodical ;  a  credit  to  American  periodical  literature. 
SHELDON  A  COMPANY.  Publishers.  406  and  BOO  Broadway.  New  York.        Dec  9t. 


"  LEGIBLE,  PORTABLE,  HANDSOME,  AND  CHEAP."— NOW  COMPLETE, 
THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OP 

BULWER'S  NOVELS. 

This  Edition  of  the  Novels  of  8ir  Edward  Bulwer  Lvtton,  Bart.  (Lord  Lytton),  is  now 
complete  In  Twenty-two  neat  16mo  Volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  engraved 
Frontispiece,  each  of  the  volumes  averaging  over  700  paRca,  handsomely  bound  in 
,  Green  Morocco  Cloth.  Price,  $1  CO  per  vol.  Also  bound  In  a  variety  of  handsome 
styles,  suitable  for  presents. 

The  following  are  each  complete  In  one  volume : 

The  Caxtons—Pelham— Eugene  Aram— The  Last  of  the  Barons— Lncretia— Devereux 
—The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii—  Kienzl— Godolphln— A  Strsnge  Story— Zanoni— Harold- 
Leila.  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  and  Cakleron-^Night  and  Morning— Ernest  Maltravers— 
Alice— Paul  Clifford— The  Disowned. 

Each  complete  in  two  volumes  : 

My  Novel-What  Will  he  do  with  Hf 

The  Pre**  *ay*  of  the  "  Globe  Bulwer: " 

"  We  have  more  than  once  commended  the  Globe  aa  the  best  edition  of  Bulwer  acces- 
sible to  American  readers."—  Clnn.  Gatette. 

•  •  *  "The  convenient  size,  besntlful  style,  and  cheapness  of  this  edition  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  book-buyers."— Pittsburg  Gatette. 

»  *  *  "Thev  are  models  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  other  American  book- 
makers."—PW'a.  Age. 

N.B.— Any  of  the  above  volumes  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  party  sending  two  sub- 
scriptions ($8)  to  Uppineotr*  Magazine. 

EACH  NOVEL  SOLD  SEPARATELY. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  any  volume  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postage  free,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

  Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  POR  1869. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  and  secure  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Brilliant  and 
Original  American  Novel,  written  expressly  for  this  Magazine,  entitled 
BEYOND    THE  BREAKERS: 
A  Stout  or  the  Present  Dat, 

which  will  be  commenced  in  the  January  number. 

The  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  In  announcing  this  brilliant  romance,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  accomplished  writer,  whose  varied  life  and  rich  experience  in  both  toe  New 
and  Old  World  (rives  assurance  of  a  production  of  the  first  class. 

Short  Original  Tales  and  Sketches,  by  the  best  Authors,  will  appear  in  each  Number ; 
together  with  Sketches  of  Travel.  History,  and  Biography:  Essays;  Papers  of  Wit  and 
Humor:  Articles  on  Popular  Science.  Finance,  and  Education;  Poetry  and  Miscellanies. 

Onr  Monthly  Gossip  and  Literature  of  the  Day  will  add  variety  and  interest  to  each 
Number.  terms  or  lippincott's  magazine: 

Yearly  Subscription.  $4  ;  Single  Number,  85  cents. 
Club  Ratxs  per  Annnm :  Two  copies  for  *7 ;  five  copies  for  $16 :  ten  copies  for  $80 : 
and  each  additional  copy  $3.    For  every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers  an  extra  copy  will 
be  furnished  gratit,  or  twenty-one  copies  for  $60. 
A  full  Prospectns.  with  Premium  List,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Address       .  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  *  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 


"THE   MANUFACTURER   AND  BUILDER." 

A  PRACTICAL  JOURNAL  OP  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

PUBLISHED  MOHTHLT. 

Every  MANUFACTURER  and  BUILDER  should  have  it 
Every  OPERATIVE  and  MECHANIC  should  have  it. 
Every  ARCHITECT  and  MASON  should  have  It 
Every  PAINTER  and  PLUMBER  should  have  It 
Every  CARPENTER  and  BLACKSMITH  should  have  it 
Every  READING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY  should  have  it 
'     PRICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ONLT  $1  50  PER  TZAR. 

CLUBS  OF  MORE  THAN  TWENTY,  $1  PER  YEAR. 
89  Large  Octavo  Pages  for  16  cents. 

884  Large  Octavo  Pages  for  $1  BO. 

Filled  with  Valuable  Reading  Matter, 

IT  COSTS  LESS  THAN  THREE  CZNT8  PER  WEEK. 

A  SINGLE  HINT  IN  THIS  PAPER  MAY  BE  WORTH  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS, 

OR  PROVE  A  rORTUNE  TO  MANY. 

"THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  BUILDER" 
Is  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 

Engravings  of  Everything  New 

RELATIVE  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  BUILDING. 

GET  YOUR  CLUBS  TOGETHER. 

,  PREMIUMS. 

We  are  Induced  to  offer  the  following  Cash  Premiums  to  those  who  will  work  to  get 
np  these  clubs  1  $5,  $10,  $15,  $90  made  in  as  many  minutes.  Read  I  Read  I  Read  I 

For  every  Club  of  15  names,  at  $1  50  each  One  cony  free. 

"         "       80  names,  at  1  00  each   $5  cash. 

"        "       60  names,  at  100  each   8  cash. 

"         "       75  names,  at  1  00  each   10  cash. 

"        M      150  names,  at  100  each   15  cash. 

"         "      800  names,  at  1  00  each   90  cash. 

Where  from  fifty  to  five  hnndred  men  congregate  dally,  there  Is  no  difficulty  In  raising 
these  clubs.  If  the  money  be  forwarded  to  us  with  a  list  of  names,  the  amount  or 
premium  mav  be  deducted  from  the  same. 

PUSH  THE  GOOD  WORK,  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  your  fellow-workmen. 

HOW  TO  GET  UP  CLUBS. 

If  yon  are  employed  in  a  FACTORY.  SHIP- YARD,  MACHINE-SHOP,  FOUNDRY, 
or  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISH M ENT— 

1st.  Send  to  our  office  and  get  a  Specimen  Copy,  Free,  with  Circulars  setting  forth  the 
objects  of  the  paper. 

8d.  At  the  end  of  tho  circular  you  win  find  room  to  write  a  notice  that  yon  will  meet 
your  fellow-workmen  on  the  morrow,  at  noon-time,  to  take  their  names  as  subscribers. 
They  will  thank  you  kindly  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  your  employer  will 
readily  grant  tho  privilege. 

3d.  Send  on  the  list  of  names.  Indorsed  as  correct  by  the  firm,  and  to- onr  address,  and 
we  will  arrange  with  the  concern  by  whom  yon  are  employed  for  the  payment  of  the  bill 
on  the  next  pay-day. 

CLUBS  IN  VILLAGES  AND  TOWNS 
may  be  procured  by  any  enterprising  man  or  woman.   Send  for  Specimen  Copy,  Free. 
Take  it  and  go  among  your  friends  and  neighbors.   In  a  half  day  you  will  often  accom- 
plish the  task,  and  $5,  $10.  or  $15  will  be  earned,  together  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  yon  have  benefited  your  fellow-men. 
Address  your  orders  plainly : 

WESTERN  A  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
Post-Office  Box.  6960.  87  Pa  rk  Row,  New  York. 

P.  S.— Dealers  and  Clubs  wanting  large  supplies  of  the  first  (January)  number,  must 
send  In  their  orders  Immediately. 

AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY,  119  and  191  Nassau  Street  New  York,  Dealers' 
Agents.  Jan.  It 


Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"  The  best  yet  devised  In  any  country 
for  the  treatment  of  disease."— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  Improved  bears  the 
patent  labels  of  I860  and  1866. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 

tf.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


Onr  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  varnished 
and  polished.  Dumb-bells  and  Indian 
Clnbs  are  made  of  maple,  beech,  or  birch ; 
Wands  of  white  ash ;  Hand-rings  of  cher- 
ry, birch,  or  mahogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells— Nos. 
1  and  9  are  Intended  for  boys  and  girls ; 
No.  8,  for  women  and  youth;  No.  4,  for 
men.  Price  per  pair  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  60 
cents ;  Nos.  8  and  4.  75  cents. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings— No.  1  is  for 
boys  and  girls ;  No.  9,  for  men  and  women. 
Per  pair,  75  cents. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  India*  Clubs — 
four  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones. 
Nos.  1  and  9  are  for  women  and  youth ; 
Nos.  8  and  4,  for  men.  Price  of  Clubs  per 
pair,  $1  75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  Is  seven-eighths  Inch  In  di- 
ameter. Price  80  cent! ;  with  metallic 
balls.  75  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  A  CO.,  Man- 
ufacturer*, 16  Bond  St,  New  York.  Nov.St 


A0COMPLETE  FAMILY  PAPER. 

The  Methodist, 

A  National  Religions  Weeklv  Journal, 
■    Published  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
In  Imperial  Quarto  Form. 
Independent  and  fraternal,  loyal  and 

progressive. 
This  Jonrnal  has  now  entered  upon  its 
■Inth  year  of  highly  successful  publica- 
tion. 

It  commands  some  of  the  best  lite- 
rary ability  of  the  Church  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  represents  loyally  and  cour- 
ageously its  denominational  interests, 
as  well  as  the  Interests  of  general  Chris- 

edited7 bW,th  Dru^enc*  an<1  "'*n,tlr'  11  *■ 

REV.  GEORGE  R.  CROOKS.  D.D., 
Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors. 

Its  department  for  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS 
is  always  well  supplied  with  the  choicest 
matter,  original  or  translated. 

Its  Sermon  Department  is  especially 
attractive,  containing  a  weekly  sermon  by 
a  distinguished  minister  of  our  own  or 
other  evangelical  denominations,  furnished 
to,  or  reported  expressly  for  It  It  contains 
a  complete  Foreign  and  Domestic  Sem- 
inary of  Religious  Intelligence,  Financial 
and  Commercial  Reports,  etc.,  etc 
TERMS:  $9  50  per  year,  in  advance. 

BT~  Liberal  Premium*  or  Caeh  Oom- 
mueion*  to  thoee  obtaining  subscriber*. 

&T~  Subscriptions  received  by  the  min- 
isters generally,  and  also  by  Laymen  vol- 
unteering to  act  as  our  agents. 

THE  METHODIST, 
114  Nassau  Street  Mew  York. 
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NEW   YORK   WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  GREAT  FARMERS'  PAPER !  THE  PAPER  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 
R  it  Cheap  because  Us  Circulation  it -Larger  than  that  of  any  other  Newspaper. 

NOW  IB  THE  Train  TO  FORM  CI.UBS. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
contains  all  the  Important  Editorials  published  In  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE,  except  those 
of  merely  local  interest ;  also  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence ;  Reviews  of  New 
Books :  the  Letters  from  onr  large  corps  of  Correxpoudcnts ;  the  latest  news  by  Tele- 
graph from  all  parts  of  the  world;  a  snmmary  of  all  important  Intelligence;  a  Synopsis 
of  Congress  and  State  Legislature  when  in  session ;  the  Foreign  News  by  steamer ; 
Reports  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute ;  Talks  abOnt  Fruit,  and  other 


world. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  various  Agricul- 
tural Reports,  In  each  number,  are  richly  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

As  a  lesson  to  his  workmen  alone,  every  farmer  should  place  the  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
upon  his  table  every  Saturday  evening. 

TERMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS  : 

One  copy,  one  year,  52  Issues   $3 

Five  copies,  to  names  of  SubscribeKs,  at  one  Post-Offlce   9 

Ten  copies,  to  names  of  Subscribers,  at  one  Post-Offlce   15 

And  one  copy  extra  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club. 

Twenty  copies,  to  name*  of  Subscribers,  at  one  Post-Offlce   27 

And  one  copy  extra  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club. 

Fifty  copies,  to  names  of  Subscribers,  at  one  Post-Offlce   65 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address.  In  one  order   25 

And  one  copy  to  getter  np  of  the  club. 

Fifty  copies,  to  one  address.  In  one  order   60 

One  hundred  copies,  to  one  address,  in  one  order  . .'   100 

WARING'S  BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 
L— The  Elements  of  Agriculture.   A  book  for  Young  Farmers.  By  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park  in  Now  York.  Author 
of  "  Draining  for  Profit  and  Draining  for  Health."  Second  Edition.   Carefully  Revised. 
Price,  $1.   Sent  by  mall,  post-paid. 

n.— Now  Rbadv.  Earth  Closets  ;  How  to  Make  Them,  and  How  to  Use  Them. 
By  Geo.  E.  Waring.  Jr..  author  of  "  The  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  "  Draining  for  Profit 
and  Draining  for  Health."  formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park.  Illus- 
trated with  many  Wood  Engravings.   Price,  25  cents. 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  FOR  1869  will  be  ready  about  New  Year's,  containing 
the  fnll  Presidential  Vote,  Acts  of  Congress,  Last  Session,  and  the  usual  Political  and 
Statistical  Matter.   Price,  20  cents :  seven  for  a  Dollar.  Address, 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 

Six  New  Series  of  Juvenile  Books* 

i. 

PICTURES  AND  STORLES  OF  ANIMALS.  By  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tbnnbt.  Complete  in 
six  volumes— the  whole  containing  600  wood  engravings. 
First  Vol.-QUADRUPEDS. 
Second  V0I.-BLRD8. 
Third  Vol.-FISHES  AND  REPTILES. 

Fourth  Vol.-BEES,  BUTTERFLIES,  AND  OTHER  INSECTS. 
Fifth  Vol.-SEA  SHELLS  AND  RIVER  SHELLS. 

Sixth  Vol.— SEA-URCHINS,  STAR-FISHES,  JELLY-FISHES,  SEA  ANEMONES, 
AND  CORALS. 

This  la  the  most  beautiful  series  of  books  on  Natural  History  ever  published  In  this 
country.  Illustrated  by  -five  hundred  elegant  and  accurate  wood  engravings,  of  Animals, 
Birds,  etc. 

They  are  Just  what  their  title  indicates,  and  are  best  described  in  the  author's  preface 
to  the  first  volume. 

*'  Believing  that  accurate  pictures  of  Animals,  and  truo  stories  about  them,  are  as 
interesting  to  children  as  caricatures  and  fabulous  stories,  and  far  more  useful,  these 
books  have  been  written  for  the  little  ones,  to  Instruct  them  as  well  as  to  interest  and 
amuse  them."  16mo,  fcney  cloth.   Per  vol.  90  cts. 

n. 

HOME  STORIE8 :  SECOND  SERIES,  by  T.  8.  Arthur.  8  new  vols,  elegantly 
illustrated,  put  up  in  a  neat  case.   Per  vol.  $1. 

m. 

THE  VIOLET  STORIES.  — 12  elegant  miniature  vols.,  similar  to  the  "  Rosebud 
Stories,"  with  40  illustrations  made  especially  for  this  series,  all  bound  In  fancy 
cloth.  82mo ;  25  cts.  per  volume. 

rv. 

LITTLE  POSY'S  TRAVELS.--*  elegant  miniature  vols.,  beautifully  illustrated. 
Similar  to  "  The  Pet  Lamb  Stories."  Price  25  cts.  per  vol. 

T. 

LITTLE  BESSIE'S  COUNTRY  STORIES.  6  vola.  elegantly  illustrated,  similar  to 
"  Little  Amy's  Stories."    Price  25  cts.  per  voL 

VI. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED,  OF  THE  OLD  FAVORITE 

CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH  STORIES,  in  8  vols.,  16mo.  Embracing  Glimpses  of 
the  Past,  Alice  Bender,  The  Fortune  Teller,  Philip  and  His  Garden,  The  Flower 
of  Innocence,  etc.,  etc  Per  vol.  90  cts. 

VII. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SPECTACLE  SERIES  FOR  YOUNG  EYES,  by  Sarah 
W.  Lander.   One  vol.  lflmo,  elegantly  illustrated.   Price  $1. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  489  and  600  Broadway,  New  York.      Dec.  St. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  FARMER  FOR  1869. 

This  superb  Magazine  of  Rural  Life,  published  simultaneously  at  Chicago  and  Indian- 
apolis, will  enter  upon  its  fourth  year  January  let,  1889,  after  three  years  of  the  most 
brilliant  success  ever  attained  by  any  similar  publication  in  America.  It  Is  royal  octavo 
In  form  (28  pages  to  the  number),  printed  on  book  paper,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
bound  in  tinned  covers. 

It  is  not  simply  an  Agricultural  Journal,— it  is  that,  and  more ;  It  is  a  first-class  Rural 
Magazine,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Rural  Economy,  Home  Adornment,  and 
Family  Reading. 

Besides  being  the  best,  it  is  altogether  the  cheapest  paper  of  its  class  In  this  country. 

Terms  :  $1  50  a  year ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Farmers''  Annual  (price,  S6  cents)  free  to  each 
subscriber. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Northwestern  Farmer  sent  to  new  subscribers 
for  only  $3  60. 

Address:  Northwestern  Farmer  Co.,  67  State  Street,  Chicago,  Hllnola;  or  19  N. 
Meridian,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE,  ■ 
to  whom  the  most  liberal  commissions  are  paid. 

"The  Northwestern  Farmer  has  the  heaviest  and  heartiest  Indorsement  of  any 
rural  journal  ever  published  in  the  West,  and  It  well  deserves  it,  for  it  has  no  superior 
East  or  West."—  Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette. 

"  It  is  a  Magazine  of  which  the  West  may  well  be  proud."—  Cincinnati  Timet.  * 

"  It  reminds  us  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  when  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher."— Rural 
yew  Yorker. 


THE   LADIES'   OWN  MAGAZINE. 

Devoted  to  Literature,  Art,  Dress,  Household  Economy,  Health,  Physical  Culture,  and 
the  Promotion  of  True  Womanhogd.  Will  be  published  Monthly, 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869. 

The  leading  feature  of  "The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine"  will  be  literary,  comprising 
first-class  Original  Stories,  Essays,  Poems,  etc.  It  will  differ  from  most  ladies'  maga- 
zines, in  attempting  to  present  a  hlgber-toned,  more  useful  and  elevating  class  of 
Literature,  and  in  dealing  with  all  questions  it  touches  in  an  independent  and  practical 
manner.  The  subject  of  Dress  will  be  discussed  from  its  utilitarian  as  well  aa  fashion- 
able points  of  view.  Household  Economy,  being  a  science  and  art  in  which  every 
woman,  young  or  old,  should  be  thoroughly  versed,  will  occupy  a  prominent  place 
among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  magazine. 

Recognizing  and  deeply  deploring  the  fact  that  physical  degeneracy  and  positive  01 
health  Is  tho  bane  of  American  women,  we  shall  devote  a  legitimate  portion  of  onr  space 
to  the  subject  of  correct  habits  of  life  as  to  dress,  diet,  exercise,  cleanliness,  and  other 
hygienic  influences  which  prevent  disease  and  promote  health. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  an  innate  quality  of  our  nature,  and  should  be  properly 
directed.  We  shall,  therefore,  devote  a  portion  of  onr  space  to  those  twin  sciences.  Art 
and  Floriculture,  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  the 
adornment  of  home  with  simple,  Inexpensive,  yet  beautiful  works  of  art  and  nature. 

A  carefully  prepared  synopsis  of  the  latest  prevailing  styles  in  Dress  will  be  given 
each  month. 

The  above  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  features  of  our  Magazine.  Arrangements 
have  been  effected  with  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  to  aid  ua  in 
making  "  The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine  "  the 

MOST  VALUABLE  LADIES'  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA. 
It  will  be  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  beautifully  illustrated  each  month,  neatly  bound 
In  tinted  covers,  and  will  be  in  all  respects  a  first-class  publication.  Terms— $1  60  a 
year ;  single  numbers,  fifteen  cents.  We  are  prepared  to  offer  Splendid  Inducements  In 
the  way  of  Beautiful  and  Costly  Premiums  to  those  who  will  act  as  Agents.  To  each, 
sample  copies,  with  full  particulars,  will  be  mailed  for  only  ten  cents.  Address, 
MRS.  M.  CORA  BLAND,  Editor, 

Care  Northwestern  Fanner  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
N.  'R.—The  Ladies'1  Own  Magazine  and  Northwestern  Farmer,  to  one  aaoress,  for 
$2  50.    The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $4.   The  Ladies'  Oum 
Magazine,  $1  60,  Northwestern  Farmer,  $1  60,  and  PhrenoloAcal  Journal,  $8, 
for  $5. 
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Practical  and  Scientific  Works  for  Mechanics  and  Others. 

Any  of  the  following  Books  sent,  post-paid,  by  return  post,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Practical  Draughtsman's  Book  of  In- 
dustrial Design,  and  Machinists' 
and  Engineer's  Drawing  Com- 
panion, by  Johnson,  50  fofio  steel 
plate*,  and  60  woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion 4to  $10  00 

Paper  Hanger's  Companion   1  25 

Protection  of  Home  Labor   15 

Cotton  Spinner   1  60 

Long  Span  Railway  Bridges.  Baker  8  00 
Manual  of  Electricity,  Practical  and 

Theoretical,  by  C,  P.  Bakewell         3  00 

History  of  American  Manufactures, 

from  1«08  to  1886,  by  J.  L.  Bishop  10  00 
Practical  Specifications  of  Works 
executed  in  Architecture,  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  In 
Road-making  and    Sewering,  15 

large  folding  plates   0  00 

Workshop  Companion  for  Tin,  Sheet- 
Iron,  and  Copperplate  Workers         9  50 

Marble  worker's  Companion   1  50 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Chemistry,  by 
Booth  and  Morflt,  978  pp.,  numer- 
ous Illustrations   6  00 

Analysis,  Technical  Valuation,  Puri- 
fication, and  Use  of  Coal  Gas   6  50 

Practical  Hydraulics  for  the  use  of 

Engineers   2  00 

The  Elements  of  Mechanical  Physics, 

byBnckmaster   2  00 

American  Cottage  Builder,  75  Eng's.  8  50 
Rudiments   of    Architecture  and 

Building.  250  engravings   8  50 

Practical  Illustrations  or  Land  and 
Marine  Engines,  by  N.  P.  Burgh, 

90  plates  21  00 

Practical  Rules  for  the  proportions 
of  modern  engines  and  boilers,  by 

N.  P.  Burgh   2  00 

The  Slide  Valve,  by  If.  P.  Burgh ....    8  00 
The  Engineer.  Draughtsman,  and 
Machinists'  Assistant,  over 20  illus- 
trations, and  14  large  plates  on  Ma- 
chinery  and  Engine  work,  by 

O'Byrne   «  00 

Pocket  Book  for  Railroad  and  Civil 

Engineers   1  50 

The  Hand-Book  for  the  Artisan,  Me- 
chanic, and  Engineer   6  00 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Practical 
Mechanics',  for  Engineering  Stu- 
dents  8  68 

Practical  Metal-worker's  Assistant. .    T  00 

The  Calculator  for  Engineers,  etc         4  50 

Cabinetmaker's  Album  of  Furniture  5  00 
Lectures  on  Coal-tar,  Colors,  and  on 
recent  improvements  and  progress 

in  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing          1  50 

Practical  Treatise  om  Mechanical  En- 

Sin coring,  by  Prancis  Campin.wlth 
lustrations   6  00 

The  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  in 

Wood,  Ivory,  etc   8  00 

Blues  and  Carmines  of  Indigo— Trea- 
tise on  the  Fabrication  of  every 
commercial  product  derived  from 

Indigo   2  50 

Works  of  Henry  C.  Carey— Contrac- 
tion or  Expansion   40 

Financial  Crisis   25 

Harmony  of  Interests   1  50 

Letters  on  Copyright   60 

Letters  to  the  President   75 

Manual  of  Social  Science   2  25 

Money,  a  Lecture  on   25 

Past,  Present,  and  Future   2  60 

Principles  of  Social  Science,  8  vols. .  10  00 

Review  of  the  Decade,  1857-  67    40 

Reconstruction    Letters   to  Henry 

Wilson.  U.  S.  8   40 

The  Finance  Minister,  The  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Public  Debt   40 

National  Bank  Amendment   15 

The  Public  Debt  Local  and  National  25 

Resources  of  the  Union   25 

The  8lave  Trade,  Domestic  and  For- 
eign   1  60 

The  Way  to  Outdo  England  without 

Fighting  75 

The  Contractor's  Manual  and  Buil- 
der's Price  Book    *  75 

The  Gasworks  of  London   75 

The  Locomotive  Engine,  with  rules 

and  observations    1  26 

The  Water  Works  of  London,  with  a 
series  of  articles  on  various  other 

waterworks   4  00 

Dagaerreotypist  and  Photographer's 

Companion    1  25 

Geometrical  Stair-builder's  Guide. . .   5  00 
Perpetual  Motion,  or  Search  for  Self- 
Motive  Power   8  60 

The  Practical  Millwright's  and  Engi- 
neer's Guide   1  60 

The  Surveyor's  Guide   1  26 

The  Farmer's  Companion— a  new  and 
complete  treatise  of  everything 


known  on  the  subject,  212  wood 

engravings  10  00 

The  Soap  Maker's  Companion— a  ge- 
neral treatise  on  the  Manufacture 

of  every  description  of  Soap   10  00 

Practical  Companion  for  the  Perfumer  8  00 
Treatise  on  the  Fabrication  of  Match- 
es, Gun  Cotton,  and  Powders   8  00 

Treatise  on  the  Coloring  Matters  de- 
rived from  coal  tar  ,   8  50 

Dyer  and  Color-maker's  Companion.   1  25 
Treatise  on  Street  or  Horse  Railways  2  00 
Principles  of  Mechanism  and  Ma- 
chinery of  Transmission,  150  wood- 
cuts  2  60 

Treatise  on  Banking   4  60 

Gothic  Album  for  Cabinetmakers....   8  00 
Beet  Root  Sugar  and  its  Cultivation.   1  25 
Mathematlc's  for  Practical  Men, 
adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  surveyors, 

architects,  etc   8  00 

Railroad  Engineer's  Companion   125 

The  Interior  Decorator   2  25 

American  Miller's  Assistant   1  50 

The  Practice  of  Photography   75 

Hand-Book  for  Agricultural  Sur- 
veyors   3  26 

Treatise  on  the  Constuctlon  and 

Management  cf  Railways   2  00 

Report  of  the  Navy  Department  of 

the  U.  S.  on  American  Coals   6  00 

Coal  Trade  of  British  America   9  00 

Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures    40 

The  Oaugef  s  Companion   100 

Treatise  on  a  Box  of  Instruments. . .   1  25 

Mineralogy  Simplified   S  00 

Treatise  on  Steel   8  00 

Brass  and  Iron  Founders'  Gnide          2  25 

Facts  about  Peat  as  Fuel   1  75 

Treati9o  on  Manufacture  of  Worsted 

and  Carded  Yarns   6  00 

Miss  Leslie's  Cookery   150 

Leslie's  House-Book   1  25 

Leslie's    200  Receipts  in  French 

Cookery  '.  60 

The  Assayer's  Guide   1  26 

The  art  of  Dyeing,  Scouring,  Cleaning, 

and  Finishing  .,   5  00 

Questions  on  Subject*  connected 

with  the  Marine  and  Steam  Engine  1  50 
The  Indicator  of  dynamometer  ap- 
plied to  the  Steam  Engine   1  00 

The  Marine  Steam  Engine  Illustrated  5  00 

Manual  of  Metallurgy   4  60 

Screw  Cutting/Tables,  for  the  use  of 

Mechanical  Engineers    60 

Horse  Shoer's  Companion   1  00 

Pocket-Book  of  useful  Formula  and 
Memoranda,  for  Civil  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineers   8  00 

The  Inventor's  Guide   1  25 

Manual  of  Dyeing,  Receipts   8  75 

Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy   9  00 

Gleanings  from  Ornamental  Art  of 
every  style,  comprising  drawings 

from  the  best  foreign  works  15  00 

Bookbinder's  Companion    2  96 

Hand-Book  for  Locomotive  Engineers 

and  Machinists  :   3  00 

On  Technological  Education  and  the 
Construction  of  Ships  and  Screw. 

Propellers     8  60 

Dictionary  of  Dvelng  and  Calico 
Printing,  with  Practical  Receipts 

and  Scientific  Information   6  00 

The  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  all  its 

branches     10  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher's  Com- 
panion  1  60 

The  Miller.  Millwright's,  and  Engi- 
neer's Guide   8  00 

New  Guide  to  the  Sheet  Iron  and 
Boiler  Plate  Roller  (the  best  Guide 

on  the  Subject)   2  50 

Gas  and  Ventilation   125 

Records  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  . .    2  00 

Complete  Treatise  on  Perfumery  10  00 

Guide  for  the  Manufacture  xtf  Paper 

and  Boards   5  00 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  2  vols  10  00 

American  Houses,  and  Original  De- 
signs for  Rural  Buildings   2  50 

Treatise  on  Railway  Curves   1  50 

Builder's  Companion   1  25 

Dyer's  Companion    8  00 

Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds   2  25 

Cabinetmaker's  Companion   1  25 

Strength  and  other  Properties  of 
Metal,  with  Reports  and  Experi- 
ments, and  how  to  test  Metals  10  00 

Tables  showing  the  weight  of  round, 

square,  and  flat  bar  iron,  steel,  etc.  63 
Statistics  of  Coal,  illustrated  by  Maps 

and  Engravings   6  00 

The  Practical  Examiner  on  Steam 

and  the  Steam  Engine   125 

Freight  Charges  Calculator   1  25 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  His- 


torical acconntof  its  rise,  progress, 

and  present  condition   8  00 

Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Dye- 
ing Cotton  and  Wool   8  00 

Guide  for  Puddling  Iron  and  Steel. . .   1  00 
Modern  Practice  for  American  Ma- 
chinists and  Engineers,  86  eng's..   9  60 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  Mail,  post-paid 
Broadway, 


Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of 
Weaving  by  Hand  and  Power.  ...  10  00 

Treatise  ou  the  Art  of  Boiling  Sugar, 
and  Confectioner's  Compaulon         2  00 

Tables  for  Qualitative  Chemical  An- 
alysis  1  26 

Heat  and  Steam— Now  Views   8  60 

.  Address,  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889 
New  York. 


Tanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co., 

First-class  Type,  Presses,  and  all  Printing  Materials  at  makers'  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  Superior  Wood  Type,  Eagle,  California,  and  other  Cabinets,  Cases, 
Stands,  Galleys,  etc, 

110  TOXTON  AND  16  AND  18  DUTCH  8TRBKT,  NEW  YORK. 

Boxwood,  Mahogany,  Maple,  and  Pine,  prepared  expressly  for  Engravers. 

N.  B.— A  large  stock  of  Second-Hand  Presses.  Tvpe.  Cases,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 

We  are  always  buying  good  Type,  Presses,  and  Printing  Materials. 

N.  B.— Prices  Reduced?  Oct  6t. 
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THE   GREAT   AMERICAN   TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

PROM  THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

AND  SELL  THUS  IN  QUANTITIES  TO  SUIT  CUSTOMERS 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LI8T  OF  TEAS. 
OOLONG  {Black),  70c,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c..  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c..  90c.,  $1.  $1  10,  best  $1  90  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  23  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  26  per  lb. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN)  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  26  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1  96,  best  $1  50  per  lb. 


COFFEE  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 
GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  26c.,  80c.,  85a,  best  40c.  per  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell 
at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED 
(Unground),  80c.,  86c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c,  80c,  33c,  best  86c. 
per  lb. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30,  had  better  send  a  Post-offlco 
draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections*  by  Express,  but 
larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  "  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  club. 
Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  wo  can  afford.  Wo  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  elubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon  getting  them  pure  aud 
fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Cnstom-IIonse  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  can  be  returned,  at  our  expense,  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money 
refunded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  number  reside,  by  clubbing 
together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffee  about  one-third  (besides 
the  Express  charges),  by  sending  directly  to  "  The  Great  American  Tea 
Company" 

CAUTION.— As  many  parties  In  this  city  and  elsewhere  are  imitating  our  name  and 
manner  of  doing  business,  we  hope  our  friends  will  be  particular  to  address  their  letters 
to  our  principal  warehouses,  "  JVos.  81,  S3,  35,  A  37  Veeey  Street}  1'ost-ojjice 
Bo»,  6643,  Ifew  York  City."  Attention  to  this  will  avoid  mistakes. 


The  State  League — A  Polit- 
ical Temperance  Journal— 17th  vol.  $2  per 
year— less  to  clubs;  40  columns— 8  pages. 
Every  father  should  provide  his  sons  this 
radical  sheet.  Clubs  desired.  Write  us. 
CARSON  &  GARDNER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvpcr. 
No.  20  North  William  Street.  New  York, 
anuounces  to.  his  frieuds  and  the  public 
that  bis  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


A  Practical  Homeopathic 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children:  intended  for  Intelligent  Heads 
of  Families  and  Students  in  Medicine, 
By  Henry  Minton.  M.D.  Price,  cloth, 
$3;  sheep,  $4.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
by  S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  Now 
York. 


Good  Books  by  Mail.— Any 

Book.  Magazine,  or  Newspaper,  no  mat- 
ter where  or  by  whom  published,  may  be 
ordered  at  Publisher's  prices,  from 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Splendid  Inducements 

FOB 

CLUBBING 


Low  Rates  to  Club  Subscribers. 

Club  of  2  for  one  Year,  $5.00 

Club  of  8        "   7.25 

Club  of  5        "   12.00 

Clnb  of  10  (»»d  1  to  thegetter-up)  .  .24.00 

No  premiums  can  be  given  to  subscribers at 
these  rates,  but  an  extra  copy  will  be  tent, 
without  chargr,  to  the  getter  up  of  a  clnb  of 
To  subscribers  for  $24. 


PREMIUM  LIST 

FOB 

DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY. 

One  of  the  following  valuable  Pre- 
miums is  sent  to  each  and  every  Year- 
ly Sub-cbibkb,  whether  single  or  in 
clubs,  who  p*ys  three  dollars  each  for 
the  Magazine : 

Firtt — A  package  of  fine  stationery,  includ- 
ing two  sixes  of  note-paper,  and  envelopes 
to  correspond,  both  stamped  In  color,  with 
initial  letters  from  A  to  Z,  so  that  subscribers 
can  select  what  letter  they  require.  All  ladies 
require  stationery,  and  this  being  of  the  best 
quality  and  fashionably  initialed,  can  not  fail 
to  prove  welcome  and  attractive. 

Second— croquet,  as  played  by  the  New- 
port Croquet  Club.  Cloth. 

Third — A  large  and  fine  photographic  por- 
trait of  Mr.  and  Mmc.  Demorest,  on  an  eight 
by  ten  card-board,  ready  for  framing. 

Fourth — A  package  of  Mme.  Demorest's 
celebrated  "  diamond  "  needles. 

Fifth— A  package  of  Mme.  Demorest's  Lily 
Bloom  or  Roxeale TBloom  for  the  complexion, 
or  an  everlasting  perfume  packet. 

Sixth— The  children's  Dress  Chart. 

Seventh— One  dozen  of  Stimpson's  Tory 
superior  pens. 

Eighth— The  Family  Letter  Scale 

Ninth— A  package  of  fine  Visiting  Cards, 
with  your  name  elegantly  written  and  inclos- 
ed in  s  neat  card  case. 

Tenth— A  Pocket  Diary  for  186B. 

Eleventh— Ad  Indelible  Pencil  for  Marking 
Linen. 

Twelfth— h  package  of  twenty  Eagle  Paper 

Collars. 

Thirteenth— h  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Fourteenth— Demorwt'e  Parlor  Annual,  or 
Ladles'  Almanac  for  1P69. 

Either  of  these  premiums  win  be  sent 
promptly  on  receipt  of  subscribers  names, 
with  three  dollars  for  each  name,  commenc- 
ing with  any  number. 


a. 

One  pair  of  8 liver-plated  Butter  Knives, 
the  newest  pattern,  and  the  best  article  of 
plated  wore  manufactured,  value  $2;  or, 

A  Lady's  Memorandum  Book  and  Card 
Case,  combined,  in  Turkey  morocco ;  or, 

A  package  of  French  Imperial  Note  Paper. 
100  sheets,  and  Envelopes  to  match ;  or, 

One  dozen  yards  of  <  ash's  Imperial  Lace, 
No.  7,  No  10,  or  Plain  Prilling ;  or, 

A  binder  for  Demobxst's  Monthxt.  See 
advertisement. 

i'hrontclo8  of  the  PchSnberz  Cotta  Family, 
With  preface  by  Bishop  Mcllvalne,  of  Ohio. 
Printed  on  toned  paper,  muslin.   $1.60;  or. 

Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  Bible.  By  the  late 
tV  .  K.  Tweedie,  D.D.  Colored  Illustrations. 
ISmo,  muslin,  $  1.60;  or, 

whlttler's  >now  Bound;  or, 

Longfellow's  Flower  de  Luce ;  or, 

Jennie  June's  Talks  on  Woman's  Topics ; 
or. 

A  morocco  and  gilt-edged  Photograph  Al- 
bum, for  holding  twenty-four  pictures ;  or, 

Jennie  June's  valuable  Cook  Book ;  or. 

The  first  volume  of  '•  Dbbabbst's  Yorao 
Ajubica."  elegantly  bound ;  or. 

To  two  aubscrlbers  clubbing  together,  and 
each  paying  $8  for  one  year,  to  both  will  be 
sent  either  Mme.  Demorest's  Ladles  Dress 
Chart,  or  a  set  of  Dress  Loopcrs,  or  a  mo- 
rocco Diary  and  Currency  Holder,  worth  $2, 
In  addition  to  either  of  the  first  premiums  to 
both:  or, 

'  A  Bruen  Cloth  Piste  Attachment  (value 
{ $  10)  to  W  heeler  4  Wlhwn's  Sewing  Machine, 
}  for  two  subscribers,  at  $3  each,  and  $6  In 
tcash. 


DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


For  Twenty  Subscribers 

isrs  ii 


At  $3  each,  reqnirng  only  $60,  will  be  sent 

A.  NETW 

BARTRAM  *  FANTON 

ELASTIC  STITCH 

Sewing  JVIacliine, 

For  Family  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 

This  Machine  was  awarded  First  Premium  American  Institute, 
Prize  Medal,  Paris  Exposition. 

•Any  of  the  higher  priced  of  these  Machine*  trill  also 
be  sent  by  forwarding  the  difference  in  money. 

In  addition  to  the  yearly  subscription,  Canada  tub$eribert  mutt  indole 
twenty-four  cents  for  United  Slates  postage  to  the  lines.  Subscribers  always 
secure  it  by  mail  several  days  in  advance  of  transient  purchasers.  Those 
whose  subscription  expire  should  renew  them  at  once,  as  the  Magazine  is 
never  sent  beyond  the  time  paid  for.  The  postage  on  this  Magazine  to 
yearly  subscribers  is  only  two  cents  each  number,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  in 
advance. 

FORM  OF  AN  ORDER. 

Ton  will  please  tend  me  your  Monthly  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the  ...  . 
Number;  for  which  I  inclose  three  dsllars. 

And  oblige  yours, 

Do  not  fall  to  give  your  full  addr»ss. 

Inclose  tue  amount  In  United  States  or  National  Bank  Bills,  a  bank  draft,  or  U.  S. 
Postal  Order. 

Be  particular  In  giving  full  address  to  each  subscriber. 

DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY,  473  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
Demorest's  Monthly  and  Young  America  together,  $3.50. 


Premiums  for  Clubs  ef, three  SUB- 
SCRIBERS, at  S3  each,  and  ihe 
gjjgt  Premium  to  each  sUBSCBf- 

A  superb  Photograph  Album ;  or, 

Peter »on'>  Magazine  for  one  year;  or. 

The  Lady' e  Friend  for  one  year;  or, 

A  Large  Lady's  Companion,  in  morocco 
case,  containing  numerous  work-basket 
utensils,  etc. ;  or, 

A  morocco  reticule ;  or. 

Our  Self-Tucking  Attachment  for  Sewing 
Machines;  or. 

Life  of  George  Washington.  By  Edward 
Everett.   $1.50;  or, 

Marlon  Harland's  Novels:  Sunny  Bank; 
Alone ;  The  Hidden  Path ;  Moss  Side ;  Ne 
mesis;  Miriam;  Husks;  Husbands  and 
Homes.    »1.76  each ;  or, 

Charlotte  Bronte's  Novels:  Jane  Eyre; 
Professor ;  Shirley :  Villette.  $1.75  each ;  or, 

St,  Elmo.   By  Miss  Evans.   $1.75 ;  or, 

Spurgeon's  (Jems ;  or. 

Proverbial  Philosophy.  By  Martin  P.  Tup- 
per.  Cloth,  gilt:  or. 

Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Illustrated. 
$1.50;  or, 

Beecher's  Life  Thoughts— $1.75;  or, 

Draytons  and  Davenants.  By  the  author 
of  the  .-chdnberg  Cotta  Family— $1.75 ;  or, 

Miss  Moloch^  Novels:  Christians  Mis- 
take; John  Halifax.  $1.75  each;  or, 

Bayard  Taylor's  Novels:  Kenneth;  Han- 
nab  Thurston.  $1.75  each ;  or. 

The  Art  of  Conversation.  With  directions 
fbr  self-culture ;  or, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  or. 

An  elegant  Lady's  Portmonnale. 

Pre,nJ.mniU*or  Clubs  of 'four  8TJB- 
>CtuBEB»,  at  ST  each,  and  the 
First  Premium  to  each  SUB3CRJ- 

Six  Silver-plated  Tea  Spoons,  the  newest 
pattern,  and  the  best  article  of  plated  ware 
manufactured,  value,  $8.50;  or. 


Harper' $  Magazine  one  year ;  or, 
Oodey's  Lady's  Book  for  one  year;  or, 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  one  year ;  or, 
A  Mahogany  writing  Desk,  with  compart- 

ments,  worth  *4 ;  or, 
A  $6  Photograph  Album ;  or, 
A  Lady's  Companion,  Turkey  morocco,  and 

beautiful  furnishings ;  or. 
An  elegant  Reticule ;  or. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Steel  Illustrations, 

81 A  b«rartfulmorocco  10  Inch  Satchel,  price 
$5;  or, 

A  Lady's  elegant  Portemonnale. 


Pre 


r  Clubs  of  five  sub 


grst  Premiurrfto  •left's'1 

Carving  Knife  and  Pork,  Ivory  handle,  the 
best  article  of  Rogers'  celebrated  cutlery, 
value  $4.60 ;  or, 

Six  Dessert  or  Tea  Knives,  Ivory  handles, 
the  best  article  of  Rogers'  celebrated  cutlery, 
value  $4 ;  or, 

A  Bruen  Cloth  Plate  Attachment  to 
Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machine,  price 
$10.   See  advertisement.  Or, 

A  $6  oblong  Photograph  Album ;  or, 

A  $6  Music  Box ;  or. 

One  of  Ives'  Patent  Kerosene  Lamps,  for 
the  hall  or  table,  with  either  glebe  or  shade ; 

The  Christmas  Holly.  By  Marion  Harland. 

Enoch  Arden.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Or, 
A  Complete  Edition  of  Tennyson's  Works ; 
or, 

A  beautiful  morocco  IS  Inch  Satchel,  price, 
$S:  or. 

A  lady's  elegant  Russia  Portmonnale ;  or, 
A  lady's  Pocket  Companion,  with  extra 

quantity  of  furnishings  and  needles ;  or, 
A  lady's  Dressing-'  ase  and  Companion,  in 

morocco,  a  very  splendid  and  useful  article ; 

or. 


Or. 


A  Landscape,  in  Chrome- Lit 
Hatch  &  Co.,  scarcely  to  be  < 
from  a  costly  painting.  Price,  $10. 

P^feVsf^h'^lhe1 
mium  to  each  BUBm  HIBER. 

Six  ilvcr-nlated  Dessert  Porks,  the  newest 
pattern,  and  the  best  article  manufactured, 
value,  $5 ;  or. 

A  large  Photograph  Album,  fbr  holding  one  I 
hundred  pictures ;  or. 

A  Lady's  Companion  and  Dressing-Oase  I 
combined,  in  Turkey  morocco,  with  elegant 
furnishings,  worth  $10;  or, 

A  Rosewood  Portable  Writing-Deak,  with 
compartments;  or, 

A  splendid  morocco  1  lin  'atcheL,  price,  $7. 

'or^C^ss  of^seven  8UB- 

Six  Dinner  Knives.  Ivory  handles,  the  best 
article  of  Rogers'  celebrated  cutlery,  value, 
$6.60;  or, 

s-lx  Silver-plated  Dining  Forks ;  or. 

Six  Silver-plated  Table  Spoons,  the  newest 
pattern  and  the  best  articles  .nann factored, 
valued  at  $6.60  each  set:  or. 

Twelve  Silver-plated  Tea  Spoons,  the  new- 
est pattern,  and  the  best  article  of  plated 
ware  manufactured,  value  $7 ;  or, 

A  splendid  morocco  lMn  Satchel,  price,  $8 

PresTkmlf  ;tci3b.8aSn.elght  8UB" 

A  Universal  Clothes  Wringer,  price  $8-50 ; 

or. 

An  elegant  set  of  Lawn  Croquet  In  polish- 
ed maple,  price  $10;  or, 

A  splendid  large  morocco  13-Inch  Satchel, 
price  $fl ;  or, 

A  superb  Lady's  Drossing-Ca«e  and  Com- 
panion, in  morocco— a  very  useful  article. 

PrejriLumjL  for.  Clubs  pf  ten  8UB- 

>rr 

dies,  the  best  article  of  Rogers'  celebrated 


re8SiuBER-,0at  S3  each. 
Twelve  Dessert  or  Tea  Knives,  Ivor 


nan- 


cutlery  value  $9;  or. 

Webster's  large  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Pictorial  edition.  1,500  en  cravings.  Every 
family  should  possess  this  most  indispensa- 
ble work— price  $12 ;  or, 

A  beautiful  $12  Muhic-Box ;  or, 

A  Photograph  Album,  as  large  as  a  family 
Bible,  for  holding  two  hundred  pictures,  ele- 
gantly bound ;  or, 

A  magnificent  family  Bible. 

p^^iBfe^fe  ^cfS!,lrteen 

Twelve  Silver-plated  Dessert  Forks,  the 
newest  pattern  and  the  beat  article  manu- 
factured, value  $11. 

Prejn^rnj^r  Cl^i  of  fourteen  8UB- 

Twelve  Dinner  Knives,  Ivory  handles,  the 
best  article  of  Rogers'  celebrated  cutlery, 
value  $13 ;  or. 


Twelve  Silver  plated  Dining  Forks ;  or. 
Twelve  Silver-plated  Table  Spoons.  Cte 
newest  pattern  and  the  best  article  manufac- 


tured, valued  at  $18  each  set ;  or, 

A  very  superb  Lady's  Dresslng-Case,  con 
taiuing  a  full  set  of  toilet  requisites. 

Pre$Mi(^ 

Six  Sterling  Silver  Tea-Spoons,  extra 
heavy,  Grecian  or  Ionic  pattern,  value  $17 ; 

or, 

A  superb  set  of  Lawn  Croquet,  in  polished 
boxwood,  price  $20. 

PreM^ra?l^Se°a,ch,renty 

A  Bart  rami  &  Fanton  Sewing  Machine. 
$55.  See  advertisement.  A  ny  of  tbe  higher 
priced  machines  may  be  had  by  sending  the 
difference.  In  money  only  Or, 

A  Peerless  Cooking  Stove  and  Utensils, 
price  $48 ;  or, 

A  very  elegant  Lady's  Dresslng-Case.  con- 
taining all  UiO  articles  for  the  toilet,  in  full 
size,  suitable  either  for  home  or  for  the  con- 
venience of  traveling;  or, 

A  handsome  Silk  Drees  of  fifteen  yards, 
anj  color  you  may  choose. 

Twelve  Sterling  Silver  Tea  Spoons,  extra 
heavy,  Grecian  or  Ionic  pattern,  value  $88. 

Pt%U^J^jLton' 8DB- 

For  forty  subscribers,  one  of  Carhart  A 
Needham's  beautiful  Melodeons,  rosewood 
case,  scroll  legs,  price  $70. 

i'ersong  desiring  to  form  c'tibs  will  \ 
bp  furnished  wHi  a  s|»eciiiien  copy  of  S 
cither  or  b-ith  Uemobb-t's  Month lt  ) 
and  Young  Amb'-ica.  and  h  numl>er  of.^ 
prospectuses  for  dis.  ribution,  lor  15  cts.^ 


o 
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NEWSPAPER. 


THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Chronicle. 

The  Moat  Popular  Political  and  Family 

Newspaper  In  the  West 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OF    A  NEW  VOL- 
UME. 

In  annoonclng  the  second  volume  of  the 
Cincinnati  Wbexlt  Chronicle,  the  Pub- 
lishers take  sincere  satisfaction  In  thank- 
ing the  pnbllc  for  their  very  liberal  patron- 
age. It  has  been  unparalleled  In  the  his- 
tory of  newspapers  In  the  West— a  gener- 
ous, appreciative  response,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of  the 
proprietors. 

The  Chronicle  will  continue,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  advocate  those  great,  liberal,  con- 
sistent principles  upon  which  our  repub- 
lican government  Is  founded,  which  pre- 
served it  against  the  assaults  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  and  which  alone  can  per- 
petnate  it  for  the  generations  to  come. 
Wnlle  it  will  be  a  consistent  supporter  of 
tne  Union  Republican  party,  it  will  avoid 
partisanship  in  any  offensive  shape,  and 
discuss  all  political  measures  frankly,  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  such  only  as  seem  to 
give  promise  of  good  to  the  whole  country. 

As  a  news  center  for  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  Cincinnati  has  no  superior, 
and  has  facilities  which  defy  competition 
from  even  the  great  commercial  centers  of 
the  East.  The  latest  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press, 
will  be  given  from  two  days  to  one  week 
in  advance  of  the  Eastern  weeklies. 

In  all  other  Departments,  Literary,  Scien- 
tific, and  especially  Agriculture  — the 
Cbroriclb  will  be  behind  none  of  its  co- 
temporaries. 

TERMS: 

Single  Copy,  one  year  $2  00 

Clubs  of  live,  at  $1'  75   8  TO 

Cluba of  ten,  at  $1  60   .....15  00 

An  extra  copy  to  the  getter  up  of  a  club, 
or  In  place  thereof  one  of  our  valuable  pre- 
miums. 

A  PREMIUM  TO  EVERT  SUBSCRIBER. 

To  every  yearly  subscriber  for  the 
Chronicle,  the  Publishers  will  send,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  January  next,  their  "Al- 
manac and  Year- Book  of  Important  Infor- 
mation," containing  full  and  correct  re- 
turns of  the  State  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions: Names,  Terms  of  Office,  Salaries, 
etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  State  Officers ; 
Statistics  of  the  several  State*;  Statistics 
of  Religious  Denominations;  Scientific 
Discovery ;  Important  Events  of  the  Year, 
etc.,  etc ;  also  a  Diary  for  the  Year  I860. 

Or,  instead  of  the  Yenr-Book,  If  pre- 
ferred, they  will  send  a  splendid  Portrait 
of  President  Grant,  or  of  Vice-President 
Colfax. 

PREMIUMS  TO  AGENTS. 
Every  Postmaster,  and  every  friend  of  a 
good  newspaper.  Is  requested  to  act  as. 
Agent  for  the  Chronicle.  To  all  such, 
the  Publishers  offer  very  liberal  and  desir- 
able Premiums,  such  as  Early  Rose  Po- 
tatoes; Popular  New  Books;  Standard 
Magazines;  Prize  Gold  Pens:  Union 
Washing  Machines ;  American  Waltham 
Watches;  Graver  A  Baker's  Sewing  Ma- 
chines ;  Mason  A  Hamlin's  Organs,  rang- 
ing in  value  from  $2  00  to  $4  00,  $5  00, 
$1300,  $55  00,  $00  00,  $65  JO,  $130  00. 

For  circular  giving  particulars,  and  spe- 
cimen copies  of  the  paper,  address 
CINCINNATI  CHRONICLE  COMPANY, 
No.  171  RACE  STREET, 
^     Jan.  It  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EXPRESS. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING,  SEMI- WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY, 

1  8  6  9. 

We  solicit  from  friends,  personal  and  political,  and  from  the  business  public,  a  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  Expbbss,  and  in  its  Dally,  Semi- Weekly,  and  Weekly  issues.  It 
is  thirty-two  years  since  the  Daily  Express  commenced  in  this  city  with  its  present  pro- 
prietors, and  in  all  that  time  it  has  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Union,  the  Equality  of 
States,  the  rights  of  the  People,  a  Constitutional  Government  the  maintenance  of  Law 
and  Ordor.  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  and  to  whatever  will  secure  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  People.  We  also  believe  In  what  is  tried  and  good,  rather 
than  what  Is  vacillating  and  revolutionary. 

To  that  portion  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  believe  in  a  stable  Government  good 
men,  good  laws,  an  economical  and  honest  Government,  and  in  equal  and  exact  justice, 
we  appeal  for  that  measure  of  public  favor  which  Is  due  to  the  principles  we  avow. 

The  coming  year  will  test  the  right  of  the  white  race  to  rule  the  country  at  the  ballot 
box,  and  also  whether  the  American  people  have  the  power  to  resist  Constitutionally, 
a  Jacobin  and  lawless  Congress  In  giving  the  negro  supreme  control  over  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  8tates  and  millions  of  people.  We  therefore  invoke  the  aid  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Government  of  the  Fathers  and  in  the  supremacy  of  Constitutional  law. 

The  Express  we  shall  aim  to  make  more  and  more,  in  all  its  departments,  a  thorough 
National  and  Local  newspaper— a  Home  Journal  for  the  family- a  Political  newspaper 
for  the  politician— a  Financial  and  Business  Journal  for  the  Banker  and  man  of  busi- 
ness. And  for  the  rest  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past  the  Express  must  speak  for  itself. 

The  Evening  Express  having  had  for  twenty-six  years  a  large  circulation  among 
visitors  to  the  city  and  men  of  business  in  the  city,  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  advertisers  in  their  respective  departments  of  trade. 

In  this  respect  we  commend  it  especially  to  those  advertisers  who  expect  to  attract 
the  attention  of  strangers  in  the  city,  and  of  permanent  residents. 


TERMS: 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  EXPRESS,  SEMI- WEEKLY   EXPRESS,  and  the 
WEEKLY  EXPRESS  for  1860.  will  be  published  on  the  following  terms: 
THE  EVENING  EXPRESS. 

Single  Copy  4  Cento. 

City  Subscribers,  served  by  Carriers  M  Cento  per  week. 

Mall  Subscribers,  one  year  $9  60 

Six  months   6  00 

Price  to  Newsdealers  $800  per  100 

THE  SEMI-  WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  Copy,  one  year  (104  issues)  $4  00 

Six  months    8  60 

Two  Copies,  one  year   1  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year  15  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year   88  00 

Twenty-five  Copies,  to  one  address   60  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  sends  ns  a  club  of  10  or  over. 
WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  year,  one  copy  (53  issues)  $3  00 

Six  months   t   1  35 

Three  Copies,  one  year  _   5  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year   8  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year   15  00 

Fifty  Copies,  to  one  address   50  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  10  and  over. 

To  clenrymen,  the  Weekly  will  be  sent  for  $1 50  per  annum. 

Four  Editions  of  the  Evening  Express,  are  published  at  1:80, 8:80  8:80  and  6  o'clock. 

With  the  latest  Political.  Commercial  and  Marine  News. 

The  latest  News  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  latest  Intelligence  received  by  Mall. 

The  latest  Domestic  and  Foreign  Markets. 

Late  Religious,  Agricultural,  and  Dramatic  News. 

The  latest  Law  Reports,  and  with  the  very  latest  news  from  the  adjoining  Cities, 
States,  and  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Also,  a  complete  dally  record  of  Stocks  and  of  the  Money  market  to  the  last  hour. 

We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Merchants.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  our  local  Market  and  Business  Reports,  which  are  now  verv  complete. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  Editions  will  have  all  the  news  of  the  week  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press. 

THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year  $4  00 

THE  8 fiMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  for  one  year  5  00 
THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  for 

one  year   6  60 

These  terms  apply  to  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  for  another  year,  and  for  no  term 
short  of  a  year. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  upon  application,  to  any  address,  and  as  many  as  may  be 
wanted. 

Remit  by  draft,  Post-Office  money  ordor,  or  Registered  letter,  otherwise  we  will  not 
be  responsible  - 

We  have  also  made  arrangements  to  clnb  the  Express  with  the  AMERICAN  AGRT 
CULTURI8T,  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Agriculture ;— THE  RIVERSIDE  MAQA- 
ZINB,  for  Jroung  folks,  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL ;— thus  offering  to  our 
subscribers  a  great  variety  of  choice  reading  at  the  following  terms,  via. : 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year  $3  50 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  for  one  year   3  00 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  to  mrw 

subscribers  for  one  year   8  60 

$y  Remit  by  Draft,  Post-Office  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  to 

J.  A  E.  BROOKS, 
Nob.  18  and  16  Park  Row,  New  York. 


American  Artisan  and  Pat- 

ent  Record.— New  Series. 

The  American  ArtUan,  now  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Its  publication,  is  a  Weekly  Jour, 
nal,  devoted  to  fostering  the  interest*  of 
Artisans  and  Manufacturers,  encouraging 
the  genius  of  Inventors,  and  protecting  the 
righto  of  Patentees. 

Each  number  contains  numerous  original 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  new  ma- 
chinery, etc,  both  American  and  Foreign ; 
reliable  receipts  for  use  in  the  field,  the 
workshop,  and  the  household;  practical 
rnles  for  mechanics  and  advice  to  farmers ; 
'•  Mechanical  Movements,"  and  other  use- 
ful lessons  for  young  artisans ;  the  official 
list  of  claims  of  all  patents  issued  weekly 
from  the  United  States  Patent  Office :  re- 
ports of  law  cases  relating  to  patents,  etc 

Each  number  of  the  American  ArtUan 
contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
Interesting  reading  matter,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  record- 
ed In  familiar  language.  Twenty-six  num- 
bers form  a  handsome  half-yearly  volume. 
The  columns  of  the  American  ArtUan  are 
rendered  attractive  by  articles  from  the 
pens  of  many  talented  American  writers 
upon  scientific  and  mechanical  subjects. 

Terms  of  subscription :  Single  copies,  by 
mail,  per  year,  $3  50  in  advance.  Single 
copies,  by  mall,  6  months,  $1 36  in  advance. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  ArtUan 
are  also  extensively  engaged  as  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreign  Patents,  and  will 
promptly  forward  to  all  who  desire  It  per 
mall,  gratis,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Import- 
ant Information  for  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees." BROWN,  COOMBS  A  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the  American  ArtUan, 
Mch.  tf.     No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Practical  Farmer  and 

Rural  Advertiser.  A  Monthly  Periodical 
of  16  quarto  pages.  Now  in  Its  fifth  year 
of  publication.  $1  60  per  annum,  payable 
In  advance.  Sample  copies  supplied  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  P.  F.,  though  aiming  to  represent 
especially  the  agriculture  of  this  middle 
section,  circulates  In  every  section  of  the 
Union ;  and  Is  recommended  to  Farmers 
everywhere  as  well  as  to  Advertisers,  for 
practical  reliable  information  on  every  de- 

Srtment  of  Rural  Economy.  PA8CHALL 
ORRIS,  editor  and  proprietor.  Office : 
No.  18  Thirteenth  St,  above  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  July  tf. 


Neto  Jttusic. 

Moatetnn's  Omnibus.  A  complete 
Musical  Library,  arranged  for  the  Violin, 
Flute,  Fife,  Clarionet,  Cornet  Flageolet 
or  any  Treble  Instrument  In  Three 
Volumes. 

Musician's  Omnibus,  Wo.  a,  con- 
tains 700  Pieces  of  Music 

CONSISTING  Or 

40  Beta  of  Quadrilles,  with  calls  and  figures 

written  out  In  full. 
100  Coutra  and  Fancy  Dances,  with  figures. 
100  Opera  Melodies. 
100  Polkas  and  Waltxes. 

«tc 

Reels,  etc 


100  Clog  Dances,  etc 

Musician's  Omnibus,  No.  %,  con- 
tains 860  Pieces  of  Music 

CONSISTING  or 

100  Duetto,  for  two  Flutes,  two  Violins,  etc 

800  Scotch  Airs.  Reels,  etc 

800  Irish  Airs,  Jigs,  etc. 

100  Fancy  Dances,  with  calls  and  figures. 

The  FuU  Camp  Duty  as  practiced  in  the 

U.  8.  Army  aud  Nary. 
Abstract  of  Camp  Regulations,  Signals, 
Roll  Calls,  Marches,  Quicksteps,  etc. 
Musician's  Omnibus,  No.  3,  con- 
tains 1,000  Pieces  of  Music 

CONSISTING  or 

100  Dueto,  for  two  Flutes,  two  Violins,  etc 
80  8ets  of  Quadrilles,  with  calla  and  figures, 
800  German  Waltzes. 
100  Scotch  and  Irish  Airs. 
100  Contra  and  Fancy  Dances. 
100  Polkas,  Mazurkas,  Hornpipes,  Minuets. 
100  Redowas,  Schottlsches,  Varsovlennea. 
100  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Songs,  etc. 

Price,  $1  36  each  Volume.  8ent  free  of 
charge  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  the 

marked  price.  _ 

FREDERICK  BLUME, 
1186  Broadway,  Now  York;  Branch,  808 
Bowery. 
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OLD    ST.    GILES'    CHTJBCH,    CRIPPLE  G  AT  K ,  LONDON, 


OLD  ST.  GILES,  ORLPPLBOATH, 
LONDON. 

This  venerable  structure,  like  many  others  of 
the  same  name  in  Europe,  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  an  eminent  saint  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. This  holy  father  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  noble  Greek  by  birth.  He  settled  in  France 
and  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  forest  retreats ; 
and  in  course  of  time  he  was  induced  to  admit 
disciples,  and  became,  almost  against  his  will, 
the  head  of  a  monastic  establishment ;  and  in 
after  years  this  religious  society  or  fellowship 
grew  to  be  a  Benedictine  monastery,  and  a  town 
sprang  up  around  it,  which  adopted  the  name 
of  the  saint  St  Giles  is  the  patron  saint  of 
cripples  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  there 
being  a  legend  of  his  having  once  refused  to  be 
cured  of  a  lameness,  that  the  abnegation  might 
the  better  help  him  to  mortify  all  fleshly  appe- 
tites. 

The  edifice  which  we  illustrate,  or  the  struc- 


ture which  it  perpetuates,  was  erected  proba- 
bly as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  there- 
fore possesses  no  little  merit  in  the  estimation 
of  the  antiquary. '  It,  however,  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  literature,  as  being  the  repository 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  England's  great  poet, 
John  Milton,  and  of  that  quaint  but  revered 
writer  John  Foxe,  whose  "  Book  of  Martyrs" 
will  endure  as  long  as  Christianity  keeps  in 
memory  Ibose  who  suffered  for  her  sake.  The 
entry  of  the  poet's  burial  is : 

"  John  Milton,  gentleman.  Buried  Nov.  12th, 
1674.    Consumption.  Chancel." 

This  simple  memorial  is  enough ;  for  Milton 
needs  no  labored  mound  and  richly  chiseled 
marble  to  grace  his  tomb;  his  immortality  is 
secure  in  the  reverent  homage  paid  to  his  tran- 
scendent genius. 

St  Giles  church  has  little  about  it  of  archi- 
tectural ornament.  It  is,  as  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, a  large  substantial  structure,  with  a  plain 
square  tower  of  no  great  altitude.   About  a 


hundred  years  ago,  close  by  it  was  the  famous 
"  Crowley's  Well,"  which  was  said  to  possess 
curative  powers  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  Hith- 
er people  having  "  bad  eyes"  resorted  to  seek 
relief  in  the  waters.  Near  by  also  was  the  an- 
cient "  Cripples'  Hospital,"  which  may  have 
been  founded  before  the  venerable  church  it- 
self, and  from  which  the  neighborhood  derived 
its  name. 

To  Fasten  the  Handles  of  Knives  and 
Forks. — If  thehandles  of  table-knives  and  forks 
are  formed  by  riveting  two  scales  or  sides  to 
the  flat  tang  of  the  knife,  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  their  becoming  loose.  This  is  the  strong- 
est form  of  knife  or  fork  handle;  but  it  has  the 
objection  of  wear  or  warping  where  the  parts 
are  joined  together,  and  soon  becomes  unsightly 
and  filled  with  diit  One  great  objection  to 
the  solid  handle,  in  which  the  round  tang  is  in- 
serted and  there  held  by  cement  is,  that  the 
heat  of  the  water  in  which  Bridget  will  wash 
the  knives  and  forks  soon  melts  the  cement 
which  holds  tang  and  handle  together,  and  a 
"  secession"  is  the  result.  To  the  careful  house- 
wife who  would  restore  or  "  reconstruct"  these 
detached  portions,  the  following  hint  may  be 
given :  Procure  some  common  yellow  resin 
and  reduce  it  to  a  powder,  and  add  to  it  about 
one-quarter  or  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  common 
whiting,  or  very  fine  sand  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  When  this  is  prepared,  and  it  may  be 
kept  ready  at  hand  as  one  of  the  essentials  of 
the  corner  cupboard,  clean  the  knife  or  fork 
tang  from  the  remnants  of  the  old  cement 
which  will  adhere  to  it,  and  also  clean  all  dirt 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  old  handle.  Heat  the 
tang  moderately  warm  over  the  flame  of  a  gas- 
jet  or  a  lamp,  and  insert  it  in  the  mixture  of 
resin  "nnd  whiting — a  certain  portion  will  melt 
and  remain  upon  the  tang ;  then  thrust  it  into 
the  place  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  handle,  with- 
draw it,  and  heat  it  again,  plunge  it  into  the 
resin,  let  it  hold  all  that  will  adhere  to  it,  and 
then  place  it  in  the  handle  in  the  position  you 
wish  it  to  occupy,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is 
cold,  and  the  cement  is  thoroughly  hardened, 
when  the  handle  will  be  found  to  be  as  strong- 
ly fixed  in  its  place  as  when  it  was  first  put  to- 
gether. The  expense  of  material  is  the  merest 
trifle,  the  labor  is  almost  nothing,  and  when 
both  labor  and  material  are  rightly  applied, 
the  housewife  can  keep  her  knives  and  forks 
fixed  in  their  handles  in  their  proper  places. 

THE 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

ASI>  JjIFJE  UjLUSTBATXW 

Is  devoted  to  Thr  Science  of  Man,  in  all  Its  branches. 
Including  Phrbnology,  Phtsiolooy,  Physiognomy, 
Psychqlooy,  Ethnology,  Sociology,  etc.  It  famishes 
a  gnidc  in  Choosing  n  l'm-aalt,  and  in  Judging  of 
the  dispositions  or  those  aronnd  ns,  by  all  the  known 
external  •'  Signs  of  Character." 

Polished  monthly,  $3  a  year  in  advance.  Clnbs  of 
ten  or  more,  $2  each.  Sample  numbers,  30  cents.  Now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe.  A  new  volume  begins  with 
this  number.  Supplied  by  Booksellers  and  News- 
men everywhere.   Please  address  to  Box  730. 

SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  Editor,  889  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN  considered  in  relation  t,o  External  Objects.    By  George  Con 

With  Twenty  Engravings.    This  is  the  only  authorized  American  edition.    ReTifcd  and  enlarged.    With  portrait  of  lha  author.    $1.76.    Sent  by  mail, 

paid,  by  S.  It.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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f  EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

JUST  PUBLTSHEI>- 

A  snmr  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 
School  Books,  and  other  Articles  lor 
every  School. 

Thli  Catalogue  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application.  All  are  Invited  to  sKMAkl  tha 
largast  variety  of  School  MorchMidl**  la  the  United  Botes.  Special  Inducements  to 
Schools.    ].  W.  BCHRRMKRHOSH  *  CO.,  14  Bond  Street,  New  York,  Bept.61. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 


TIOLIS8, 
tf  to  $806. 


6UITAE8, 

IB  to  tee. 


FLAGEOLETS 
*S  to  flS. 
BAJSJ08, 
•*  to  186, 


CLARION  ETB. 
|fi  to  160. 

DRUMS, 
IS  to  936. 


A  Puom  List  hat  been  prepared  expressly  with  a  view  of  roppljtns  enstotners  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  M  cstgal  M  eboraxdisz  or  every  description  at  the  Wests.  T.  prices. 

Especial  caw  la  given  to  this  department,  and  customer*  can  rely  upon  receiving  aa  good 
an  article  u  •were  they  present  to  make  the  selection  personally. 

Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  assortment  of  Strings  for  Violins,  Qui  tar,  Banjo,  etc.,  whjoh 
can  tm  sent  by  mall  poet-paid  on  rcoolpt  of  the  marked  prion.  Also  any  pieoea  of  Shir 
Music,  Music  Books,  *c-,of  which  Catalogues  are  furnished  on  application.  Send  stamp 
for  price  list.  For  list  of  Hew  Mvsic,  see  advertisement  In  another  oolomn. 

Jane  ly  FREDERICK  BLUME,  1125  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

&SOOBT>  Doob  adovi  26™  Smear. 

BROOK'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SPOOL  COTTON, 

All  Umnbflm  from  8  to  150,  on  Spools  of  200  to  500  Tarda. 

This  thread  took  the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to 
Spool  Cotton  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition 
ho.  1861,  and  the  only  First-Clam  Prize  Medal  at  the 
Paria  Exposition  in  1856,  ei»o  a  Gold  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  In  1867,  thus  establish- 
ing Its  superiority  Over  all  competitors. 

Ills  SMOOTH,  STRONG,  and  ELASTIC,  and,  for 
hand  or  Machine  km,  Is  the  BEST  ANT)  CHEAPEST 
In  the  market,  there  being  no  waste  from  b he  a  si* a. 

The  undersigned.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Mannfactarera 
In  the  United  Status,  hare  constantly  on  hand,  in 
WHITE,  a  full  assortment  of 
BEST  aH-0OBD  0 ABLE-LAID  HOFT -FINISHED, 

In  cases  of  100  docen  each,  assorted  numbers,  and  In  pack****  of  10  dozen  each,  solid  num- 
ber* ;  also,  a  full  aasorttnont.  La  WHITE,  BLACK,  and  COLOKED,  or 

Brook's  Celebrated  Patent  Glace  Finish, 

In  ease*  of  100  dozen  each,  assorted  numbers,  or  In  packages  of  10  dozen  each,  solid  Dum- 
ber*, Order*  solicited  and  promptly  executed  by 

WM.  HENRY  SMITH  k  CO.,  Bole  Agents, 
Jane  nt  No.  6  1  Leonard  Street,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  MACHINES 

FOR  MEDICAL  PURPOSES. 

The  enly  Eleotro-Mtdloal  Apparatus  baring  a 
strong  direct  current,  aa  well  as  a  to  and  fro 
current.  A  direct  current  without  Intensity 
in  a  medical  point  of  view  Is  of  no  value  at  all. 

The  direct  current  at  Its  negative  pale,  la 
powerful  y  tonic  and  contractive,  while  at  lu 
positive  pole  It  Is  diametrically  the  reverse. 

It  draws  all  metallic  poisons  from  the  human 
system  at  Its  negative  pole,  and  when  a  tonic  or 
Ci>D  tractive  action  Is  required,  as  In  hemorrhages 
and  other  relaxed  conditions  of  the  body,  closes 
the  capillaries  at  once,  stops  the  eifuslon  of 
blood  and  gives  vigor  to  the  syst-ul. 

This  machine  la  universally  ruonmmeri<!<  'I  1  y 
all  lendlnit  physicians  throughout  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada*,  as  having  double  the  mag- 
netic power  of  any  other  machine. 
It  ia  self  operating  and  Is  In  ft  neat  portable 

black  wall ut  owe.  Price  with  single  cop  battery  119,  double  cup  190,  Send  for  circular. 

AddrtM,   CHARLES  F.  SMITH, 

Son  of  tha  late  Dr.  Bamuol  B.  £ini<  h, 

309  Broadway,  New  Fork. 
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Iff  THE  JANUABY  NUMB  EE 


OF 


PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE 

IS  COMMENCED 

A  New  Serial  Story,  by  Richard  B.  Kbxball,  author  of*  St,  Leger,"1  u  Under  Cur 
rent*,"  etc,  entitled— 

To-Day ;  A  Tale  of  both  Hemispheres. 

Among  the  Contributors  for  1803  are  Win.  Cullen  Bryant,  Foulmore  Cooper  (an  tjnpub. 
llsbed  paper),  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Bayard  Taylor,  ILT.  Tuokenaen 
T.  B.  Denslow,  S.  8.  Con  an  I,  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  etc.,  etc. 

Each  number  will  also  have  parltfe*  on  POPULAR  SCIENCE,  ESTEETADTOTO 
TRAVELS,  and:  GOOD  STORIES. 

Teynisn— 35  cents  per  No.   ft  per  annum.   Two  copies  for  IT.   Three  copies  for  $  19. 
Liberal  terms  to  Clubs  and  Agents.  Canvassing  Agents  wanted  In  every  Statu  In  the  Union. 
Sample  copies  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  33  cents. 

NEW  BOOKS 
Published  by  C.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 


li  No  Love  Lnkt.  A  Romance  of 
Ti»»eL  By  W.  U.  ll»wells,  nathor  of  "Ye- 
netlnn  Life,'  etc.  Illustrated  llODO.  cloth, 
gilt,  I  I  TS. 

AT«7ff  Edition*  of  AoM  Popular  NovtU. 

2.  Tile  Amazon,  From  ite  Gorman 
by  Emu i  DEngell.edt.  limo.cluth,  f  I.M. 

k  We  have  seldom  rend  a  novel  IThlet  bM 
[riven  us  greater  pleasure." — Korl  Wayne 
U  aic  lie. 


Fourth  Thousand  now  ready, 

3.  Too  True,  &  Btnry  of  To- Day. 
ISmo,  cloth.    *1  .20  —Paper  6 J  rent*. 

'•We  cordially  reommeud  It  to  our  readers 
as  a  first  elasi  novtl.  and  one  of  the  few  that 
w*tU  retain  Its  position."— Full  a.  City  Items. 
A  Charming  JuvtnUt. 

4.  Wliat  snaJcea  me  Crow,  or, 
Wnifcs  and  Talks  with  Amy  Dudley,  Illus- 
trated, lumo.  |1. 


J  Among  the  charming  story  books  for  the  little  folks  Issuing  from  the  press  for  tho  holi- 
day season  this  ouc  deserves  a  high  place."— Pittsburgh  Gazette. 
The  above  are  for  sale      all  booksellers  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SOU,  661  Broadway,  ILY. 

JUST  Ol/T, 

EVERY  MONTH, 

A  Magazine  of  Universal  Literature. 

The  firat  number,  now  ready ,  il  n  Christmas  Number  and  contains  the  open- 
ing chapters  of 

RUN  TO  EARTH, 

By  MISS  If.  E.  BRADDEN,  her  latest  nud.beat  novel. 

The  remaining  space  ia  devoted  tn  Christmas  Stories,  bj^celebrated  au  hors 
and  subjects  connected  with  the  Holidays. 

In  the  February  Number  will  be  bejun 

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER, 

A  great  novel  by  the  author  of  "TOE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS,"  "  PAUL 
MASSIE,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  two  hotels  will  be  rapidly  run  through  to  completion,  when  others  will  be 
presented.  •      „  , 

The  February  Number  will  also  Contain  a  brilliant  Story  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's: Day*  „        ,,    .  , 

«»  Every  Month"  will  be  strictly  "  A  Magazine:  yon  thb  Pboplk,  adapt- 
ed to  their  tastes,  and  devoted  to  their  amusement,  elevation,  and  instruction. 
Light  and  amusing  Literature  for  hours  of  relaxation,  for  the  Family  Fireside,  and 
lor  Travel  will  be  presented  us  an  agreeable  supplement  to  the  more  ponderous 
and  heavily-laden  Monthlies, 

Each  number  will  contuin  on  unusual  complement  of  short  stones,  poems, 

The  mugszine'will  present  Tusict  ti>*  NvmJxr  of  P.tgea  of  the  ordinary  cheap 
uiflirazinHS.  and  will  be  published  for  the  low  price  of  ,  " 

$1.30 per  yenr.  Sinffle  Copies  15  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Be 
certain  to  get  the  Brat  number. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SDB5CRTBE.         ^-g  -If* 
9  J.  •Off      ONE  DOLLAR  AS  I)  A  HALF  PER  YEAR-  J.»OW 

Send  for  list  of  Preminms  to  Clubs.    Agents  wanted  everywbere. 

O.  H.  JONES  8l  CO.,  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  ^ 

  o  ■■^^j 


New  Subscribers  to  tbe  Jonrnal  can 


TYPES    OF    MANKIND'   or  Ethnological   Researches  baaed   upon    the    Ancient  Monument! 

PaJnScI  Sculptures  and  CaaHia  of  Rac^s,  Lnd  upon  their  Natural.  Geographical  and  I  nistorj.  illurtrated  by  SeJecUous  from  tho  Papt« i  of  S ^ 

n„..  .KM...^i  m  i,  n.f  i'r«,irt,.nt  nf  t.b«  Arldftrnv  of  Natural  Sci#nceaat  PLilnddiihia).   BF  J.  ti  Norr.  M.D.  and  Gao.  11.  Gujjdkm.   Sent  by  Exprei 


'or  20  new  Subscribers  to  the  PHRENOI1OGICAI1  JOURNAL  and  $60,  we  will 

give  a  new  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Family  Sewing  Machine  worth  |55.    Address  S.  R.  Wellb,  Publisher,  380  Broadway  New  York 
 —  -  


THE 


Monthly  Phonographic  Magazine 

For  1869. 

Edited  by  JAMES  E.  MUNSOPT. 


The  CompUU  Phono(jrapf,tr  was.  Brat  published  abnut  two  years  afro.  Before 
the  no  til  ilte  rim  year  us  sale  had  been  so  Urge,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
bad BUttnd  Us  principles  so  great,  that  a  considerable  demand  arose  for  more 
reading  matter  prin  rd  id  ita  *i\ le  of  I'hotioitrapliv.  To  supply  that  demand 
we  commenced  publishing  i hi-  Monthly  Phonographic  Magazine. 

Thf  fitM  pear  of  this  publication,  just  ended,  has  been  with  us  one  of  experi- 
ment, and  oft^iiliinra  the  moat  trying  and  discouraging  failures  ;  and,  to  our 
rioideis.it  ta  needle**  to  add,  omu{  vexatious  delay*.  But  now  we  are  happy  to  b* 
able  to  nity  [Mw,uir,  f y  that  all  th-a  has  passed,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
luture  in  iMUiutf  the  numbers  with  promptness  and  regularity. 

The  prime  object  or  Ihu  Magazine  «.  of  Course,  to  give  reading  matter  in 
J  litinrigrapFiy  tu  '!i«.s-  who  ar«  acquiring  the  art  ;  bat  in  the  preparation  and 
sj  lectiiin  of  article*  it  ohaJI  be  ear  aim,  aa  it  has  heretofore  been,  to  furnish  matter 
WM  la  both  inatructtre  aud  eutertaiumg.  We  ahull  not  u»  the  Magazine  aa  a 
medium  for  niabiug  uttacki  on  othora,  or  of  repelling  their  attacks,  or  even  of 
relming  fuli-hooda,  uuless  we  areclearly  satisfied  that  the  public  are  bcincr  misled 


by  our  silence. 


In  abort,  we  nliall  spare  no  pains  to  make  our  periodical,  not  only  a  welcome, 
but  an  iiidiK|.eii*kMe  monthly  visitor;  and  we  ask  of  oar  subscribers  that  they 
aid  us  oil  they  can  in  extending  our  circulation. 

The  Juuuary  Kutuber  will  be  ready  about  Christmas.. 


three  copies, 
the  person  who 


*2.00  n  year,  or  20c.  per  number.  Club  Rates— Two  copies,  f.8.50 
*5.S\,  six  cnpifa.  tltf.Ou,  thirteen  copiea.f 20.00,  and  one  gratia  to  th 
gels  up  I  lie  t;iuu.    Our  terms  are  invariably  in  advance. 

The  Volume  for  IWS,  bound  uniformly  with  the  Complete  Phononrapher  will 
be  m-iiI,  poat  paid,  fur  |$W.    SiugJe  buck  numbers  may  yet  be  bad. 

Addr^s,      JAtVIES  E.  MTJNSON", 

117  NASSAU  STREET,  N,  Y. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 
This  l'ttte  M«a*l  e  »h0.i|.l,     .«  ^e  b«llovr  wlli>u|»p|y  n  u*'d  that  Phonrgrnphers  ban 

fol    r-.ri.il.-  ve  rs  in  I  It       r.l  I     i  v ,-  a  _  ■  ■ :  -  .  i    o  1 , i      anion;;  idov  who  uuderaland  it 

are  tturljli.g  iho  an  —  bttnAt  Putt. 

A  beau  I  r.l  M  ••illjlr  print' -I  1 1  the  best  style  i  nUho*raphy.— /Wdfiif/y  DUpafeh. 
Its  e.itir  emu-ma  »r.  U  Ph  i...p.-»oh».  nn.l  it  |.  n  (n  ail  btnnttful  and  m teres  in*  pqhU- 
■   11  •  H  l"  *  I  wo  .  arc  Intrra  sted  In  this  beautiful  bq.|  useful  an.-  XatUituxt 


Complete  Phonographer, 

Tlila  work  not  only  contain*  a  oottpWe  tS 
position  of  tbe  Art  i.f  Phib-'ffrlphy,  with  all 
tbe  latest  lriippov«m«ni>,  but  It  slangi*-.  a  a 
or»at  deal  of  valuable  Information  and  last  ruc- 
tion In  relation  to  tha  p.ac  Ice  of  repotting, 
which  cm  be  found  In  no  other  book. 

Opinions. 

"We first  nred  Orahato'a  Hsnd-Ronk.  tnt 
bare  now  Introduced  Muns-.n'.i  LVmi-lcts 
Puohoorapiibr,  with  which  »o  are  highly 
pleased." — Vermont  Commercial  College. 

'■  Of  manual*  of  Phonography,  the  latest, 
lbs  com  pi  a  test,  the  moat  important  and  nif.it 
systematic  and  phlloaopbleal,  la  Mr.  Mnnvn-'t 
OovrLara  PHONoaturtiEi."— JK  T.  Independ- 
ent. 

"  1  am  alloc  the  CoapLrra  Puoaoaaaruan, 
and  like  It  better  than  ever.  I  am  coiivlnoed 
tbatMunaon 'ii/ibm  la  tbe  moat  suitable*  one 
r*r  we  maaae*."— Wm.  Krpler  Teacher  of 
Phontgrapby  ,ln  the  Wealcyaa  Ualveralty  of 
Ohio. 

"  I  reeelved  tha  Coairurra  Pnoxooitiraxa 
on  the  »Hh  at  April,  and,  without  teacher,  or 
any  prevloui  knowledge  ef  ptioeofripby,  by 
devotlnar  fur  a  gr«al«r  part  of  tha  time  only 
one  hour  a  day  lo  tha  itvdy,  waa  able  tu  re- 

Crt  a  aennea  varharlm  on  tha  :Stb  of  the  fol- 
wing  BeptewW."— S.  B.  Q-llaoo,  Teacher  of 
Phonography  at  the  Tbeetwgleal  Seminary, 
aujajjasay  Ctty.Pa. 

"There  La  one  thing  I  hat  I  think  can  be  said 
of  Mu  n  bo  a*  I'HoaooRAruv,  which  U  vary  Inv 
portantand  init  U  It  |«  very  legible  ID  1  ta  brief- 
est style,  requiring  Iras  rctlanoe  upon  the  ecn- 
toxt  than  any  of  the  old  systems.  — Chaancry 
B.  Thome. 

"  Will  doobtlraa  take  tha  precedence  of  all 
previous  manuals  o>n  the  subject. "—  N.  T 
Tribune. 

"Nut  only  the  best  manual  of  Phonography, 
but  no  otbrr  book  upon  the  ramin  nil-j.  .  I  will 
bear  comparison  with  It," — .V.  Y,  C'Ulxen. 

"It  !•  l.y  lar  tbe  l>est  book  oti  PboLograpby 
that  oilata,  and  really  e-uMlsbre  that  which 
hrreloffri)  has  been  only  n  name  with  very 
little  U-hind  li— Ihe  American  Standard  Sys- 
tem."— The  .Yation. 
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New  rliyalttfflloniy  .  or  ShmanrcWeier— a*  manifested  Ihrouuh  Temperament 
en.|  Irftlal  f..y„  a.  nl  . -p'-c  ully  In  ihe  II  urn  an  F.C*  Divine.  With  more  than  I  0C0  III- 
usiiaMiiiii  li)  H  It.  W.i  Ib  [ii  a  v..lu  ,  ..  ..f  nearly  l.tKMl  pages,  handsomely  bound. 
I  ilu.'  In  uiii-llii,  f,.;  lu^vyc.  f,  -8;  turkey  muruuoj  gilt,  (.10. 

IVc.vci'-  H'orka  for  the  Young.  Cmprfalng  "Ifopeaaod  bUtWiWlbe 
\..o  g»l  Loili  Sseses,"  '  .tlni.si.d  tl  Is  for  O  rla and  VonnK  Wumm,"  "  Wuys  of  Ufa: 
or.  Hie  Itigh.  Vi.yi.inl  ih,  Wioi.g  tiny."    B>  hi  v .  C.  b.  Weaver.    Ote  large  vol.  ffl.  ' 

Hand'BooM  Tor  Homo  lutprovemenl  I  Fd ii<  a|lonah .  cotnprlBlnir 
II  -w        «rt      •  ||  ,w  .,  IMfe.-'  •  How  t„  B  have."  and  "  ll..w  tv  do  Bu.lnesa,"  In  1 

)a->  v..l.    [ml  SOi'i.eahhr:    1  larjfe  Wtnn  v.il  B4I  pp.    Mu.|in.»2.25.    Uoiu  than  100  (XX> 

■up  f  uriUa  wwtft  EsSVa  Ksaa  kuM.    A  eu^-ul  i...  *.  for  agvtila 

'IllC  B»M|>lkmtie  tHu^lolt;  ,  r  thf  New  Testament  In  Oftafc  and  Eesllsh 
O-iilao  I  ii  •  v    iii.li.ul  .  iu  .  or  tie  •  ,•«  T. »t>ii|i-nt.  »ltb  sn  Inie  UrraTy  Wi.nl- 

f..r  w,  r.l  I  npioli  T  na.  al  .,n.  A       iv  L„  ph  tl-  V.-Mon  Ian  d  «n  the  I.. Urllneurr  Trui.ala- 
iloii,  »n  the    .  iidliiL-s  ■  f  Km  nent  Orlllea  anil  on  I  be  vartocs  &«aejtnfS  tit  ihi  V.llcan 
Hanuk' ripi ;  toaesaee  arj'ls  II  uetraUi  na  bom  I xpuisat<>ry  Fo  tUvieaaud 
lion  ..f  Lelin  i.ci  e.  By  B  WUaoa.    Price,  *4;  vKtrttlta 


Price,  |W6t  paid,  |i.0'. 
icoaaiMiia. 

OAKLET  &  MASON,  Fubliahers, 
21  Murray  Stroet.  New  York. 

Fur  rermancnL  PracLica!  IV,  Inslrodiim 
ami  AmasrmtDt. 

The  n  Vbrnled  palent  V.toIq 
Miervvpe  simple  and  ehenp. 
An  "ptleal  wuedK-r.  Maxniry- 
Inss  inlnulu  trun«|iio»oil  <ih|  eta 
lso  dkaaeUn.  or  U.00U  Umes, 
rendering  the  animalcule:  In 
Impure  «ater,  ihe  e/O.bnha  1n 
tu  I  tar.  nU.i.il,  ete.,  the  o'a*a 
Joints  et«.,  of  talnaie  liisecta, 
ami  the  deHnlte  ahnpe  of  the 
pol  rn  nf  Mowers  vlaible  ;  »ho«a 
the  *  trlch'n:!  spiralis,"  ot pork ; 
nr»t  dlsonven  d  in  ihl*  conDtry 
with  Una  Instrument;  uric  aald, 

area,  etc  j/o  Utd  jor  ta.TB. 

BIT  8.  R.  WELLS, 

:  -.1  Ui:..bI.w.,v,  N.  V. 
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copious  Belec. 


Lire  lii  gh«J  W'cnI.  or,  rMorl-i  >,t  the  MfssLiMppI  Valley.  With  List  or  Land 
Olh..,  iu  i..  al.  .Ming  West.  By  S.  U.  Meoaer,  Ag.lcultural  Editor  of  the  JvVir 
lo.i*  /  >  to  .  ne.  ISUN. 

Oralory-*»w<-rcd  usid  Seen  lar.  or.  The  tx\i n,l  orsD'ous  r' peeler.  Inelndlne 

kr  tilt  as  as  OliiliK  By  Wn..  I'Ui.  J.fO-r.  aa  ■»  h  mi  I  n  I  ro-l  u  i;  Ion  by  H-ifi  John  A  B  >c 
.ii..    Aeaara  il  a.  tone    lxp.«lu.  n  ..f    l.e  ltnles  and  Me  hods  or  PrtcttOa  by  »»  blch 

KratMurral   ii  e  l.vpr.-a  i..i.  ..f  r  gat  ll«  >  I  e  ucoulred,  anil  an  accewahle  atylr.  Loth  In 

0  inp  Mil  ti  mi  I      -tor.',  obtelu.d.  $IA:  ' 

JEm-ip'*  Pablca,  Ki'g>.nlly  I  l.iBtmlril ;  tew  Pictorial  Edition-  full  of  beautiful 
'asgMlli* ■  o>.  Ilbaetf  |Ki|>er,  .  IbuiIsoiiio  prascnt.    I'lolh,  gilt,  .,|,|y  tjl 

Pupe'ai  Kaaay  on  Irluei.  W  th  Notes.  Beautifully  Illuairated.  Gilt,  beveled 
b  nr.ia.    i'i  ii.pui.l.,ii  VntllrHa  iu  tt>«  above.    Beat  edition,  price,  ft. 

We  lav.  ula  •  worka  pi  rtasMftf  to  the  "  Science  of  Man  ;  *  Including  Phrenology.  Physl 
iigmoiiy.  Maajtsaj,  IVy.  liolorfy,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Dletvtke,  Gymnaatlea, 
Cte,  Ala  ,nl  BteMlard  WpriU  on  Ph  n«>graphy1  Kydropatby.  »0d  the  Natural  Bdences 
fHH  rally.    Jioc  use  stamps  fir  Illustrated  CnU'ogoe  and  terma  lo  Agents, 

Addrvas  8.  H.  WKLLS.  Pfinjauaa,  No.  m  Broadway,  New  Turk. 


Footprints  of  Life; 

All,  FaH  H  AND  NATL  i;i:  i;i 
\/    cosnLEP.     A  Poem  in  Thie*- 
l'arla.    By  Philip  Hm-ver,  M.I).  Part 
1st— The  lio«ly.   Part  2— The  Soal, 
Purt  3— Th*-  Dotty.   BovietbiBg  new. 

Price  $  I  26.  Sfint  b>  ninil.  p.*t  pnii] 
on  receipt  ill  price,  bv  8.  R.  Wellh, 
Publisher,  3b9  Brumlw'ny,  New  York. 
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N»v.  49,  (kit, 
DUpetisM  aHtk 
latw ,  w<  or,  |n4 
tear.  Becldetl  lit 
ihr  Patent  Ofllee 
to  be  the  onlv  nrla-lnal  and  first  nelf  Artlng 
Portable  *  •.<.]:■...,-  erer  made. 

(See  Declare  <>f  tbo  United  States  Potest 
Office,  Nov.  3,  JIW-S  ] 

From  Journal  .Vest  York  State  Fair,  188s, 
"  The  operation  if  this  machine  was  folly 
entlsfnetory.  and  ihe  Ootnmltlee  au<jrl  (1  'At 
Firtt  Premium,  for  the  reaaa-n  thai  It  <l  4  lu 
Work  effectually  w1tl  out  rubbing  ll. 

tiample  Boiler,  No  S,  medium  alas.  |I0; 
or  paria  for  the  improvement,  with  Royalty 
Stamp,  M  sent  C.O.D. 

Liberal  Terms  offering  to  D*crftri  andrtllalU 
Agent*. 
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AOTOMaTIO  CLOTIIHS  WASHES  and 
BOILER  CO.  Daren,  19  CooTniwSnut, 
Naw  Toac  

ClubbingEwith  Qthar  Periodicals, 

W*  have  made  orrarr*ments  for  seastnir 
onj  Journal  with  ethrr  Publlcallnns  it  Club 
Rales  and  can  supply  them  aa  fell  oh  a  TVs 
Journal  and  Karpeis' Menthly  Bazsror  Week- 
ly, The  ALlantlo,  Putnam's  Magtx'nr,  tiaoiy, 
L'pplnco't'a.  Proleatant  Cnnrrbniao.  or  im 
»Dv  of  tbe  other  (a. 00  Magailbee,  far 
Or  wllh  Hours  at  Home.  F.aainlner  sr.d  ChroS- 
tele.  Home  Jnu>nal.  {'hrlstlan  Ini.  IHsruest. 
Demorest's  Magazine,  Rurnt  NVw  Vor.fr,  ut 
any  one  of  ibe  ether  $H<M  Publlii.il  1 1  at 
as  00.  Or  with  W,.,  vile-  TMbune  Weekly 
Times.  The  Metbudlst  'ndepemb  nl.  Eh  erst  e 
Mas ailnti.  Herald  of  II  alth,  Or  our  Yvunc 
K'jlks,  for  It.,"  ',  or  the  oouinaland  Amerkoa 
Agrlcullurlsl  for  |4  00. 
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Are  pronounced  by  the  Ma  si  eel  ProleseloB, 
the  Ocnaervatory  of  New  To**- 

The  Beet  Pianofortei  MaauiwrtuM 

Beeaue*.  o/  their  ssnmesiae  ro«r»r. 
iiv,  Suuetneee  and   Brillimov  V  nMl 
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merican  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World*   Revised  edition.    10,000  new  Notices,  atr  I 
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A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
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General  Intelligence,  especially  to 
Ethnology,  Phrenology.Puyeiology, 
FbreifgEoniy,  Psychology,  Educa- 
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ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE, 

LATH  SUPERINTEND  KNT  OP  THE  U.  8. 
00A8T  8URVET. 

This  is  the  face  of  a  generous,  liberal- 
minded,  frank,  and  cordial  man.  Osten- 
tation or  dogmatism  was  no  part  of  his 
disposition ;  neither  do  we  find  any  trace 
of  assumption  or  obtrnsiveness.  On  the 
contrary,  he  must  have  been  diffident 
and  sensitive  to  a  degree  which  at  times 
subjected  him  to  painful  embarrassment. 
Neither  position  nor  intellectual  endow- 
ments could  lead  him  at  any  time  to  ex- 
hibit anything  less  than  a  becoming 
frankness  of  disposition  and  an  unpre- 
suming  suavity  of  manner.  To  imagine 
that  Professor  Bache  could  have  taken 
on  the  character  of  the  bravado,  the  im- 
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pertinent  snob,  or  played  the  part  of  a 
self-sufficient  Captain  Brag  in  any  soci- 


ety, would  be  simply  a  ludicrous  effort 
of  the  fancy.    He  would  be  polite  and 

- 
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deferential ;  to  put  on  airs  he  was  disin- 
clined, by  reason  of  his  very  organiza- 
tion. 

Observation,  the  examination  of  ma- 
terial objects,  the  investigation  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  was  his  proper  intel- 
lectual sphere.  The  predominance  of 
the  perceptive  faculties  in  his  cerebrum 
is  strikingly  marked,  and  yet  the  reflect- 
ive region  is  by  no  means  meager.  Ob- 
serve the  portrait.  The  seeing  or  indi- 
vidualizing properly  must  have  been 
great,  enabling  him  to  analyze  and  dis- 
tinguish whatever  came  within  his  prov- 
ince with  profound  accuracy.  This 
was  a  scientific  organization  in  a  most 
marked  degree.  Such  a  one  in  its  early 
dawnings  naturally  gravitates  toward  the 
consideration  of  physical  phenomena. 
The  forehead,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  engraving,  was  broad  in  the  regions 
of  Calculation  and  Constructiveness,  and 
these  instinctive  capabilities  united  with 
his  great  Individuality,  Size,  Weight, 
and  Order,  and  active  Comparison,  ren- 
dered him  a  master  in  estimating,  com- 
prehending, and  classifying  the  mechan- 
ical forces. 

Socially,  he  was  warm  and  friendly ; 
not  inclined  to  change  easily  his  attitude 
toward  an  acquaintance;  while  those 
who  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  inti- 
mates always  found  him  frank,  sympa- 
thetic, and  obliging.  Generous  to  a 
fault,  ho  could  not  look  impassively  upon 
the  destitution  or  suffering  of  any  one. 
Kindness,  affection,  tenderness,  and  for- 
bearance were  among  the  strongest  traits 
of  his  moral  character. 

He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  force, 
but  purs  tied  with  enthusiasm  whatever 
he  undertook.  He  had  much  impulsive- 
ness— that  impulsiveness  which  responds 
to  the  prompting  of  a  tender  and  sympa- 
thizing spirit,  not  that  which  is  sudden 
and  quick  in  contention  or  quarrel  He 
was  the  opposite  of  an  agitator. 

Alexander  Dallas  Baciie  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  19th,  180fl.  lie  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Educated  at 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  he  early 
evinced  those  scientific  qualities  of  mind  which 
have  made  his  name  distinguished.  During 
the  whole  term  of  four  years  at  West  Point  he 
did  not  receive  a  single  mark  of  demerit;  and 
graduating  with  the  highest  honors,  he  WM 
appointed  lieutenant  of  topographical  eu- 
glneein. 

In  Xaat  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 


matics in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  remained  several  years,  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Girard  College,  In  the 
intereert  of  this  institution  he  visited  Europe, 
and  investigated  the  educational  establish- 
ments there.  On  his  it  turn  to  Philadelphia, 
as  the  College  had  not  yet  been  opened,  he  re- 
signed the  presidency  and  was  appointed  first 
principal  in  the  Philadelphia  High  School. 
This  position  was  surrendered  in  1843,  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Uuited  States  Coast  Survey.  Ee  con- 
tinued to  exercise  i  lie  functions  of  this  office 
until  his  death,  at  Newport,  11.  £,  February 
17th,  18157.  The  following  graphic  extract 
from  the  "Coast  Survey  Report  for  1867"  is 
interesting  as  descriptive  of  the  character  and 
emtofini  abilities  of  Professor  Bache  : 

"When  he  graduated  at  West  Point,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  great  expectations  were  en- 
tertained of  him,  which  were  not  disappointed. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  the  noble  traits  of 
character  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the  il- 
lustrious  graduates  of  that  admirable  institu- 
tion. Sincere  ami  manly  speech,  conscientious 
and  unflinching  performance  of  duly,  unques- 
tioning nrW -sacrifice,  intense  and  grateful  love 
of  the  country  to  which  they  owe  their  educa- 
tion, honest  recognition  of  other  men's  rights 
and  merits,  freedom  from  jealousy,  fertility  in 
adapting  means  to  ends,  and  practical  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment — all  these  qualities 
were  eminently  his,  ami  he  was  I  he  finest  ex- 
ponent of  the  possibilities  of  a  military  educa- 
tion for  civil  service.  It  was  here,  and  in  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  a  military  engineer, 
that  he  learned  the  principles  and  practice  of 
administering  affairs  and  directing  men,  and 
that  methods  of  organization  first  germinated 
in  his  mind.  For  eight  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  physical  science  in  his  professorship  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  clear 
teaching  and  his  vajnnhle  investigations  con- 
tributed M  much  |0  the  reputation  of  that  city 
for  science,  aa  any  one  of  the  greatest  names 
by  which  Philadelphia  has  been  adorned.  As 
president  of  Girard  College,  he  studied  all  the 
educational  institutions  of  Europe.  Circum- 
stances which  even  his  influence  could  not 
control,  deprived  the  College,  of  the  full  benefits 
of  his  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge.  But 
the  Opportunity  was  given  htm  to  develop  his 
studies  upon  education  in  the  High  School  of 
Philadelphia.  His  organization  of  this  institu- 
tion was  a  marvelous  adaptation  of  the  best 
systems  of  academic  education  known  in  Eu- 
rope to  American  wants;  and  it  has  been  the 
model  upon  which,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, the  leading  high  schools  of  the  country  have 
been  constructed. 

In  1813,  Professor  Bache  was  appointed  to 
be  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey.  What 
it  is  now.  he  made  it.  It  is  his  true  and  lasting 
monument.  It  will  never  cense  to  be  the  ad- 
miration of  the  scientific  world.  His  name 
needs  not  to  be  carved  by  the  hand  of  a  sculp- 
tor. It  is  inscribed  on  the  entablature  or  the 
Survey,  by  his  own  greatness.    It  is  written 


upon  the  flood  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  ocean's  tide ;  upon  the  oscillation 
of  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  is  written  on  the 
bases  of  verification,  on  the  great  triangles  with 
which  these  bases  were  brought  into  compari- 
son, and  on  the  hill-tops  which  he  occupied  for 
his  stations ;  it  is  written  on  every  shoal  and 
rock  and  danger  to  navigation,  and  every 
channel  discovered  by  the  Survey,  and  on 
the  beautiful  charts  in  which  they  are  used  by 
the  grateful  sailors ;  and  it  is  written  on  all  the 
investigations  in  geology,  astronomy,  and  ter- 
restrial physics,  which  have  been  conducted 
by  the  strongest  intellect  of  the  country  com- 
bined under,  his  control.  No  other  name  can 
replace  his,  or  stand  by  its  side.  To  whatever 
place,  and  at  whatever  time  the  knowledge  of 
the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States  shall 
penetrate,  it  must  carry  with  it  the  name  of 
Bache.  He  is  gone ;  but  he  is  not  forgotten. 
While  he  lived,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  science  of  his  country;  and  he 
still  lives,  a  glorious  example  and  a  cheering 
inspiration  to  us  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
of  science,  and  of  mankind." 


ARCHBISHOP  WHATBLT  ON  OON- 
SCIENTTOUSNESS. 

This  renowned  theologian  and  metaphysical 
scholar  was  much  more  of  a  phrenologist  than 
even  the  professed  followers  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  generally  believe.  He  occasionally 
discussed  the  operations  of  the  mind  from 
phrenological  points  of  view,  and  seemed  thus 
to  secure  the  clearest  elucidations.  An  ex- 
ample in  point,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  directed  by  Mr.  Homes,  of  Albany,  occurs 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Archbishop  in  1856. 
The  passage  is  as  follows : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  heard  my 
remark  that  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is 
the  only  one  that  never  in  its  exercise  affords 
any  direct  gratification.  The  organ  of  Love 
of  Approbation  gives  much  pleasure  when  Ave 
are  praised,  as  well  as  pain  when  we  are 
blamed  or  unnoticed ;  the  organ  of  Secretive- 
ness  makes  those  in  whom  it  is  strong  feel  a 
delight  in  mystifying.  That  of  Number  affords 
great  pleasure  in  the  mere  act  of  calculating. 
But  Conscientiousness,  which  gives  great  pain 
to  one  in  whom  it  is  strong,  if  he  at  all  goes 
against  it,  affords  no  direct  pleasure  when 
complied  with.  It  merely  Bays,  You  have 
paid  your  debt ;  you  are  an  '  unprofitable 
servant'  And  when  you  have  triumphed 
nobly  over  some  strong  temptation,  the  pleas- 
ure, if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  just  that  which 
you  feel  at  having  narrowly  escaped  slipping 
down  a  precipice. 

"But,  indirectly,  Conscientiousness  affords 
pleasure;  and  this  is  what  leads  people  to 
speak  of  delight  in  virtue.  It  is  to  a  conscien- 
tious man  the  necessary  condition  of  all  other 
qualifications.  It  is  what  the  mosquito  net  is 
In  hot  climates :  it  affords  no  direct  pleasure, 
but  it  enables  you  to  enjoy  sweet  sleep. 

"  But  a  benevolent  man  is  gratified  in  doing 
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good ;  and  he  is  apt  to  fancy  this  is  a  delight 
in  virtue  as  such.  But  it  is  the  organ  of 
Benevolence  that  is  gratified.  And  if  he 
stand  firm  against  threats  in  a  good  cause,  it  is 
the  organ  of  Firmness  that  affords  the  pleasure ; 
and  so  of  the  rest.  Especially  to  a  pious 
Christian,  there  ia  always  an  indirect  gratifica- 
tion in  doing  his  duty  through  the  organ  of 
Veneration ;  for  this,  where  it  is  strong,  affords 
directly  a  high  degree  of  gratification." 

8ee  Archbishop  Whately's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, Vol  II.,  p.  827. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

[concluded.] 
"  Botmn^NKB,  I  shall  remain  here  no 
longer,"  Napoleon  said  to  his  secretary  on  the 
29th  January,  179a  "  There  is  no  good  to  be 
done.  They  will  listen  to  nothing.  I  see,  if  I 
loiter  here,  I  am  done  for  quickly.  Here, 
everything  grows  flat  My  glory  is  already 
on  the  wane.  This  little  Europe  of  ours  can 
not  supply  the  demand.  We  must  to  the  East 
All  great  reputations  come  from  that  quarter. 
However,  I  will  first  take  a  turn  round  the 
coast,  to  assure  myself  what  can  be  done.  I 
will  take  you  with  me —you,  Lannes,  and 
8ulkowsky>  If  the  success  of  a  descent  upon 
England  appear  doubtful,  as  I  fear,  the  army 
of  England  shall  become  the  army  of  the  East, 
and  I  am  off  for  Egypt" 

After  his  tour  around  the  coast,  "  General," 
said  his  secretary,  "what  think  you  of  our 
journey?  Are  you  satisfied? "  Napoleon  an- 
swered with  vivacity  and  a  negative  shake  of 
the  head  :.  "I  will  not  hazard  it  I  uM  not 
stake  upon  such  a  cast  the  fate  of  our  beautiful 
France/" 

Night  and  day  Napoleon  now  labored  for 
the  execution  of  his  grand  project — organizing 
everything  where  nothing  before  existed.  On 
the  12th  of  April,  1798,  he  was  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  the  East ;  and 
then  hb  orders  flew  like  lightning  along  the 
coast  from  Toulon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
In  all  his  movements  he  was  supreme,  and  his 
orders  were  dictated  in  his  own  closet  while 
the  Directors,  fearing  his  presence  in  France, 
readily  approved  his  designs. 

A  short  time  before  his  departure,  his  secre- 
tary asked  him  how  long  he  intended  to  remain 
in  the  East  "  A  few  months,  or  six  years," 
replied  Napoleon.  "  All  depends  upon  events. 
I  shall  colonize  the  country  and  carry  out 
-  artists,  workmen  of  all  descriptions,  women, 
actors.  We  are  only  twenty-nine;  we  must 
be  thirty-five.  [He  had  been  refused  a  seat  in 
the  Directory  on  account  of  his  youth,  being 
but  twenty-nine.]  That  is  no  age.  These  six 
years  will  suffice  me,  if  things  succeed  to  reach 
India  Tell  all  those  who  talk  to  you  of  your 
departure,  that  you  are  going  to  Brest.  Say 
the  same  to  your  family." 

At  another  time,  as  they  drove  through  the 
Rue  8t  Anne,  upon  his  secretary's  asking  him 
if  he  remained  resolved  to  quit  France,  he 
replied,  "  Yesl  I  have  tried  everything;  they 


will  not  hear  of  my  proposal.  I  might  turn 
them  out  and  make  myself  king,  but  that 
must  not  be  thought  of  yet;  the  nobles  would 
never  consent;  I  have  sounded  them;  the 
time  is  not  come.  I  should  be  alone.  I  will 
dazzle  these  gentry  yet" 

Napoleon  left  Paris  May  8d,  1798;  but  ten 
days  before  his  departure  for  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  a  prisoner  escaped  from  the 
Temple.  That  escaped  prisoner  was  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  the  man  destined  to  checkmate 
Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acrc,  and 
destroy  forever  his  pet  design  of  establishing 
in  the  East  a  new  and  mighty  empire. 

The  French  squadron  set  sail  from  Toulon 
May  the  19th,  and  arrived  before  Malta  on  the 
10th  of  June.  After  taking  that  famous  island, 
Napoleon  directed  his  course  toward  Alex- 
andria; and  one  beautiful  evening  at  sunset, 
as  the  flag-ship  Orient  proudly  dashed  onward 
through  the  Sicilian  sea,  the  cry  arose,  "  The 
Alps!"  At  this  word,  says  Bourrienne,  I 
think  I  still  behold  Bonaparte ;  I  see  him  long 
immovable,  then  all  at  once  breaking  from 
his  trance — "  No !  never  can  I  view  without 
emotion  the  land  of  Italy !  Here  is  the  East, 
whither  I  am  now  bound ;  a  perilous  enterprise 
calls  me.  These  mountains  overlook  the 
plains  where  I  have  so  often  led  to  victory  the 
soldiers  of  France.  With  them  we  shall  con- 
quer still  I " 

As  he  drew  toward  the  close  of  his  voyage, 
our  hero  dictated  his  famous  proclamation  and 
order  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  said  to  them: 
"  The  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  be 
connected  are  Mahometans,— the  first  article  of 
their  faith  is  this :  « There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet'  Do  not  gainsay 
them ;  live  with  them  as  you  have  done  with 
the  Jews — with  the  Italians,  paying  the  same 
deference  to  their  muftis  and  their  imaums  as 
you  have  paid  to  the  rabbins  and  bishops; 
show  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  tha 
Koran  and  to  the  mosques  the  same  tolerance 
as  you  have  shown  to  the  convents  and  the 
synagogues — to  the  religions  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  Christ  The  Roman  legions  protected 
all  religions.  Tou  will  find  here  usages  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europe ;  it  is  proper  that 
you  habituate  yourselves  thereunto." 

Arriving  at  Alexandria,  Napoleon  com- 
manded an  immediate  disembarkation;  but 
Admiral  -Brueys  opposed,  representing  the 
perilous  state  of  the  sea,  and  assuring  him  that 
Nelson,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  him,  could 
not  return  for  several  days.  "  Admiral,"  re- 
plied Napoleon  impatiently, "  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  Fortune  gives  me  but  three  days,— If  I 
profit  not  by  the  indulgence,  we  are  lost/"  Had 
Brueys  followed  with  the  same  absolute  faith 
the  promptings  of  our  Caesar's  familiar  genius, 
perchance  the  French  fleet  would  not  have 
been  annihilated  on  Nelson's  return,  nor  the  ill- 
fated  admiral  been  blown  up  with  a  thousand  of 
his  men  in  the  very  ship  from  which  the  "  Man 
of  Destiny,"  warned  by  his  fortune,  now  fled 
almost  in  consternation. 

After  taking  Alexandria,  Napoleon  pressed 


on  to  Cairo,  and  having  defeated  the  Mame- 
lukes in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  civil  and  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  country.  "  He  should  have  been 
seen,"  says  his  secretary,  "  in  this  season,  while 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood ;  nothing  escaped 
his  rare  penetration,  his  indomitable  activity." 
He  appointed  provisional  governments  in  all 
the  cities  and  provinces  occupied  by  his  troops; 
sought  to  sustain  the  character  of  deliverer  as 
well  as  that  of  conqueror,  and  to  prepare  the 
East  for  his  new  empire,  and  a  gradual  trans- 
formation to  a  state  more  in  harmony  with 
European  civilization. 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  news  arrived  at  Cairo  of  the  destruction 
of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  on 
the  1st  of  August  •  Napoleon,  who  was  at  the 
time  on  an  expedition  against  Ibrahim,  im- 
mediately returned  to  Cairo,  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  terrible  catastrophe.  "Un- 
happy Brueys,  what  hast  thou  done!"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  difficult  to  conceive. 
Though  he  allowed  not  the  vulgar  eye  to  per- 
ceive how  much  the  event  shook  his  daring " 
soul,  yet  when  alone  he  gave  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions. Bourrienne  essayed  to  console  him  by 
representing  how  much  more  fatal  had  been 
the  disaster  had  Nelson  remained  but  twenty- 
four  hours  longer  before  Alexandria  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  with  the  army 
and  himself  on  board.  But  when  his  secretary 
spoke  of  help  from  the  Directory,  the  con- 
queror burst  out  in  wrath :   "  As  for  your 

Directory,  they  are  a  parcel  of  ;  they  fear 

and  hate  me ;  they  will  leave  me  to  perish  here. 
And  then  see  you  not  these  figures  of  soldiers  ? 
It  is  every  one's  cry— I  will  not  remain." 

The  French  army  was  dispirited  and  de- 
moralized ;  a  sullen  silence  followed  the  con- 
stant question,  "What  will  become  of  us?" 
The  generals  were  saluted  as  they  passed  along 
with  the  cry,  "  There  go  the  butchers  of  the 
French  I"  Yet  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  all,  was 
soon  himself  again;  and  when  his  secretary 
presented  him  with  a  draft  of  a  dispatch  for 
France  bearing  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet,  briefly  told  without  blame  or  embellish- 
ment, Napoleon  smiled,  saying,  "  It  to  too 
vague,  too  smooth ;  it  wants  effect.  You  must 
enter  largely  into  details;  you  must  speak  of 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves. 
And  then  you  say  not  a  word  of  fortune ;  and 
according  to  you,  Brueys  is  without  reproach. 
You  do  not  know  mankind.  Leave  it  to  mc 
Write  I"  He  then  dictated  that  celebrated 
dispatch  in  which  for  effect  he  introduced  his 
famous  dramatic  passage:  "At  a  distance  to 
windward  was  seen  a  ship  of  war :  it  was  the 
frigate  Justice  returning  from  Malta.  I  ex- 
claimed, Fortune,  unit  thou  abandon  me  1—1  ask 
but  fine  days."  And  after  reflecting  upon 
Admiral  Brueys  for  not  promptly  acting  in 
concert  with  his  wishes  and  slighting  his 
chances  of  fortune,  he  rounded  his  dispatch 
with  the  astonishing  finale—"  And  it  was  only 
when  Fortune  beheld  all  her  favors  useless  that 
she  abandoned  our  fleet  to  Its  destiny  I" 
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Before  he  took  his  departure  from  Cairo  on 
the  Syrian  expedition,  he  meditated  the  scheme 
of  invading  British  India.  Writing  to  Kleber, 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  he  said, 
"If  the  English  continue  to  inundate  the 
Mediterranean,  they  will  oblige  us  perhaps  to 
do  greater  things  than  we  otherwise  would 
have  attempted."  On  the  25th  of  Jan.,  1799, 
only  fifteen  days  before  marching  into  Syria, 
he  wrote  to  Tippoo  Saib :  "  You  must  already 
be  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  with  an  army  invincible  as  it  is  in- 
numerable, and  animated  by  the  desire  of  de- 
livering you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  England. 
Send  to  Suez,  or  to  Grand  Cairo,  some  person 
of  ability,  who  enjoys  your  confidence." 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  expedition, 
numbering  12,000  men,  commenced  the  march 
for  Syria.  One  evening  after  the  halt,  Junot 
was  seen  aside  communicating  something  to 
the  commander-in-chief  which  appeared  to 
move  the  latter  greatly.  At  the  close  of  the 
conversation  Bourrienne  advanced  to  meet 
Napoleon,  who  exclaimed  to  him  in  a  stern  and 
broken  voice,  "  You  are  not  my  friend  I 
Woman!  Josephine!  Had  you,  Bourrien- 
ne, been  attached  to  me,  you  would  have 
told  me  all  that  I  have  just  learned  from 
Junot;  he  is  a  true  friend.  Josephine !  And 
I  six  hundred  leagues  distant  Josephine!— 
to  have  deceived  me  thus ! — She ! — Woe  to 
them !  I  will  exterminate  the  whole  race  of 
coxcombs  and  intriguers !  As  to  her !  divorce 
— yes,  divorce,  a  public  and  proclaimed  divorce ! 
I  must  write — I  know  all! — It  is  your  fault 
You  ought  to  have  told  me."  His  friend,  to 
calm  his  agitation,  reminded  him  of  his  glory. 
"My  glory!  "he  cried.  "Alas!  What  would 
I  give  that  those  things  Junot  has  told  me 
were  not  true — so  much  do  I  love  that  woman ! 
If  Josephine  is  guilty,  a  divorce  must  separate 
us  forever  1 " 

Junot  had  been  repeating  to  his  chief 
scandal  afloat  relative  to  Josephine;  hence 
this  scene  and  distraction.  It  illustrates 
strongly  Napoleon's  love  for  his  wife ;  and  as 
this  is  the  first  time  of  the  mention  of  divorce 
between  those  two  who,  in  spite  of  their 
divorce,  will  in  our  minds  everlastingly  be  one, 
this  incident  was  worthy  of  note. 

After  taking  the  town  of  Jaffa  by  storm,  Na- 
poleon laid  siege  to  Acre.  During  the  sixty 
days  thus  occupied,  he  manifested  some  of  his 
strange  presentiments.  Having  received  from 
Upper  Egypt  news  of  the  loss  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  dgerm  built  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile  and  named  The  Italy,  he  said  to 
Bourrienne  in  a  prophetic  tone,  "My  good 
friend,  Italy  is  lost  to  France !— it  is  all  over ; 
my  presentiments  never  deceive  me  I " 

Napoleon  said  at  8t.  Helena:  "If  Acre  had 
fallen,  I  would  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world!"  And  now  while  under  its  walls  he 
often  exclaimed,  "The  fate  of  the  East  is  in 
that  place!"  One  evening,  as  he  took  his 
accustomed  walk  with  his  secretary  near  the 
coast  the  following  remarkable  conversation 
was  held  between  them : 


"Yes,  Bourrienne,  I  see  that  this  paltry 
town  has  cost  me  many  men,  and  occupied 
much  time ;  but  things  have  gone  too  far  not 
to  risk  a  last  effort  If  we  succeed,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  I  shall  find"  in  that  place  the  treasures 
of  the  Pacha,  and  arms  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  I  will  raise  and  arm  the  whole 
of  Syria,  which  is  already  so  exasperated  by 
the  cruelty  of  Djezzar,  for  whose  fall  you  have 
witnessed  the  people  supplicate  Heaven  at  each 
assault  I  march  upon  Damascus  and  Aleppo ; 
I  recruit  my  army  by  advancing  into  every 
country  where  discontent  prevails.  I  announce 
to  the  people  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Pachas;  I 
arrive  at  Constantinople  with  armed  masses;  I 
overturn  the  dominion  of  the  Mussulman ;  I 
found  in  the  East  a  new  and  mighty  empire, 
which  shall  fix  ray  position  with  posterity; 
and  perhaps  return  I  to  Paris  by  Adrianople 
or  Vienna,  having  annihilated  the  House  of 
Austria."  After  an  observation  from  his  secre- 
tary upon  the  vastness  of  lite  design,  he  con- 
tinued, "  Eh !  remark  you  not  that  the  Druses 
wait  only  the  fall  of  Acre  to  rise?  Have  they 
not  already  offered  me  the  keys  of  Damascus  ? 
I  have  put  them  off  from  day  to  day  expecting 
the  reduction  of  these  walls,  because  at  present 
1  am  unable  to  derive  full  advantage  from  that 
great  city.  By  the  plan  which  I  meditate,  every 
species  of  succor  from  the  Beys  of  Egypt  is  cut 
off,  and  this  conquest  secured,  I  will  cause 
Dessaix  to  be  named  commander-in-chief.  If 
we  are  unsuccessful  in  the  last  assault,  now 
about  to  be  made,  I  am  off  instantly." 

But  Acre  fell  not;  and  Napoleon  did  not,  as 
he  designed,  "  change  the  face  of  the  world," 
and  nurse  it  again  in  the  cradle  of  empires. 

Now  canfe  the  terrible  retreat  of  the  French 
across  the  desert,  and  then  their  glorious  battle 
with  the  Turks  at  Alexandria,  after  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Nelson,  our  hero  received  the 
French  gazetteer,  which  he  devoured  with 
eagerness..  "  Well,"  said  he, "  my  presentiment 
has  not  deceived  me;  Italy  is  lost  The 
miserable  creatures!  All  the  fruit  of  our 
victories  has  disappeared.  I  must  be  gone." 
He  sent  immediately  for  Berthier  and  made 
him  read  the  news.  "  Things  go  ill  in  France," 
he  said,  "I  must  see  what  is  passing  there. 
You  shall  with  me."  He  then  sent  also  for 
Admiral  Gentheaumc,  who  received  orders  to 
prepare  two  frigates,  the  Matron  and  La 
Carriers,  and  two  small  brigs,  La  Revanche 
and  La  Fortune.  His  secret  was  hid  by  a 
fictitious  cruise  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  not 
until  they  were  about  to  sail  for  Europe  did  he 
inform  those  whom  he  took  with  him  that  they 
were  bound  for  France.  To  the  army  he  left 
behind  he  issued  a  proclamation,  leaving  it 
under  the  command  of  Kleber. 

"  The  ship  destined  for  Bonaparte,"  says  his 
secretary,  "  was  once  more  to  carry  Csesar  and 
his  fortune,  but  Csesar  revolving  in  his  darkened 
spirit  the  overthrow  of  the  republic."  Mystery 
was  around  them;  none  saw  clearly  through 
the  Vista  of  the  future,  but  seemingly  an  irre- 
sistible destiny  urged  Napoleon  onward.  Un- 


ceasingly for  twenty-one  days  adverse  winds 
drove  them  back  toward  the  coast  of  Syria ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  winds  and  the  advice  of  the 
admiral  to  return  to  Alexandria,  our  Caesar's 
cry  was  ever  "Onward!"  At  length,  after 
taking  shelter  for  six  days  in  his  native  Corsica, 
they  again  set  sail  for  France,  but  on  the  second 
day  they  were  signalized  by  an  English  squad- 
ron. Night  closed  in  to  hide  them,  but  still 
they  could  see  the  signal  and  hear  the  booming 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  French  admiral 
was  in  distraction ;  his  wits  were  lost ;  he  pro- 
posed to  put  about  to  Corsica.  "No,  no!" 
commanded  Napoleon;  "no;  set  all  sail — 
every  man  to  his  post  To  the  northwest !— to 
the  northwest! — onward!"  As  usual,  Napo- 
leon's inspiration  bore  his  fate*  The  order 
saved  them.  The  first  beams  of  the  morning 
discovered  the  English  fleet  steering  northeast 
and  the  French  continued  their  course  for  the 
long- wished -for  shores  of  France.  Little  did 
the  English  dream  that  those  ships  were  from 
the  East,  and  that  in  one  of  them  was  Bona- 
parte. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1799,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  French  ships  entered  the 
bay  of  Frejus,  and  on  the  instant  that  it  was 
known  that  one  of  them  carried  the  idol  of 
France,  the  sea  was  covered  with  embarkations, 
and  the  people,  in  defiance  of  quarantine  laws 
and  warnings  against  the  plague,  fairly  bore 
off  and  landed  the  hero  and  his  soldiers  of 
fortune,  crying  in  their  delirium  of  joy, "  We 
prefer  the  plague  to  the  Austrians." 

It  was  not  until  then  that  Napoleon  learned 
the  extent  of  the  French  reverses  in  Italy.  It 
had  been  his  darling  design  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  of  Italy  and  produce  in 
France  a  brilliant  effect  by  the  simultaneous 
announcement  of  an  Egyptian  and  Italian 
victory.  "  The  evil  is  too  great !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done ! "  And  on  the 
same  day  that  his  feet  again  touched  the 
shores  of  France  he  set  out  for  Paris,  hailed  all 
the  way  as  the  hope  and  deliverer  of  France. 

Josephine  hastened  to  join  her  husband,  but 
he  received  her  with  studied  severity  and 
indifference,  holding  no  communication  with 
her  for  throe  days.  To  his  secretary  he  spoke 
incessantly  of  those  suspicions  now  inflamed 
by  the  insidious  tales  of  his  brothers  against 
her;  but  at  length  bis  great  love  for  Josephine 
and  her  children  overcame  his  jealousy  and 
silenced  his  furious  threatening^  of  divorce. 

All  the  other  generals  in  Paris,  excepting 
Bernadotte,  visited  Napoleon  on  his  return; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  repeated  instances  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  wife  that  Bernadotte 
visited  his  old  commander.  At  the  close  of 
the  Interview  Napoleon  entered  his  study, 
where  his  secretary  was  at  work,  quite  agitated, 
and  hastily  addressed  him ;  "  Bourrienne,  can 
you  conceive  Bernadotte?  You  have  just 
traversed  France  with  me.  You  yourself  have 
said  that  you  read  in  the  enthusiasm  called 
forth  by  my  return,  the  desire  of  every  French- 
man to  escape  from  the  disastrous  situation 
into  which  our  reverses  have  thrown  the 
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country ;  very  well !  Now  see  Bernadotte  1 
He  vaunts  the  brilliant  and  victorious  condition 
of  France;  tells  me  of  Russia  beaten ;  of  Genoa 
occupied ;  of  innumerable  armies  everywhere 
levying ;  and  I  know  not  what  more  besides. 
It  is  all  humbug.  *  *  *  »  This  man, 
quite  proud  of  having  been  minister  of  war, 
has  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  he  looks 
upon  the  Egyptian  army  as  lost.  He  did 
more.  He  has  shown  me  that  he  penetrates 
my  intentions !  He  spoke  of  enemies  without 
and  enemies  within.  At  these  last  words  he 
gave  me  a  look;  I  also  allowed  a  glance  to 
escape  1  But,  patience ;  the  pear  will  sbon  be 
ripe!" 

Napoleon  possessed  a  charm  potent  as 
witchery  to  draw  men  around  him.  He  even 
persuaded  this  "  devil  of  a  fellow,"  as  he  called 
Bernadotte,  so  far  aa  not  to  oppose  the  designs 
which  he  had  penetrated,  while  he  gained  over 
completely  his  military  peer,  Moreau,  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  besides  such 
men  as  Fouche  and  the  matchless  Talleyrand. 

The  parts  of  the  great  Napoleonic  dramas 
were  well  cast;  every  one  was  at  his  post 
The  18th  Brumaire  came,  and  early  in  the 
morning  a  large  assembly  of  generals  and 
officers  were  gathered  at  Bonaparte's  residence. 
At  seven  o'clock  his  secretary  entered  his 
chamber  and  found  him  risen, — an  unusual 
circumstance.  He  was  calm  as  on  the  approach 
of  battle.  In  a  few  moments  after,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  entered  with  Bernadotte.  Perceiv- 
ing the  latter  not  in  a  general's  uniform, 
Napoleon  cried  out,  "Hold!  you  are  not  in 
uniform."  "I  am  thus  every  morning  when 
not  on  duty."  "  But  you  shall  be  on  service  in 
a  moment."  "I  have  heard  nothing  to  that 
effect.  My  instructions  should  have  reached 
me  sooner."  Napoleon's  resolve  was  taken. 
Bernadotte  he  must  master  at  once  or  paralyze 
him  by  his  boldness.  He  withdrew  with  him 
to  an  adjoining  room;  the  conversation  was 
short ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost 

"  Follow  me  ! "  was  the  invitation  to  his 
generals  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  copy 
of  the  decree  from  the  council  for  which  he 
had  been  waiting.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  10,000  troops  were  gathered  for  a 
grand  review;  after  which  Napoleon  read  to 
them  the  decree  of  the  Ancients,  which  in- 
vested him  with  the  command  of  all  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  empowered  him  to  require  the 
aid  of  every  citizen  if  needful. 

Josephine,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  the 
greatest  suspense,  and  Bourrienne,  who  re- 
mained with  her,  scarcely  less  so.  At  length 
they  were  relieved  by  the  return  of  the  con- 
queror— conqueror  now  at  every  fresh  master- 
stroke of  France  herself.  Every  act  had  suc- 
ceeded that  day,  for  he  had  only  soldiers  to 
deal  with  then.  What  would  to-morrow  bring 
forth  when  he  had  to  ma&ter  the  "Ancients" 
and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred!  One 
matchless  stroke  of  policy,  however,  had 
already  overcome  the  Directory:  the  com- 
A  mander  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  their 
Jailor-guard,  holding  the  quarter  of  Luxem- 


bourg.  Tims  the  two  great  generals  of  France, 
Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  were  now  in  unison  in 
the  revolution,  not  by  Moreau's  free-will,  but 
by  Napoleon's  management 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  told  Bernadotte  on 
withdrawing?"  said  Napoleon  to  his  secretary 
in  their  evening  conversation  upon  the  events 
of  the  day.  "  All  !  He  then  knew  what  to 
depend  upon.  I  prefer  that  *  *  *  All 
was  useless.  I  could  not  overcome  Bernadotte's 
resolution ;  he  is  a  bar  of  iron.  I  requested 
his  pledge  to  undertake  nothing  against  me; 
know  you  what  he  said  ?  "  "  Doubtless  some- 
thing unpleasant."  "  Unpleasant !  that's  a 
good  one !  much  worse.  He  told  me, '  I  will 
remain  quiet  as  a  citizen,  but  if  the  Directory 
give  me  orders  to  act,  I  will  march  against  all 
pertubators.'  After  all,  I  laugh  at  him;  my 
measures  arc  taken." 

Had  the  Directory  been  politic  enough  to 
play  the  willing  Bernadotte  against  Napoleon's 
game,  the  latter  might  not  have  been  emperor 
of  France,  nor  the  former  one  of  his  marshals 
and  king  of  Sweden. 

As  it  was,  the  crisis  of  the  morrow  was 
perilous  to  Napoleon,  and  he  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed  himself  with  his  own  impetuosity.  The 
"  Ancients  "  opened  their  sitting  at  one  o'clock 
upon  the  crisis  of  the  times,  and  soon  the  war 
of  words  in  their  chamber  ran  high.  Accounts 
were  brought  to  the  General  every  instant 
Impatient,  he  resolved  to  enter  and  take  part 
in  the  debate.  His  entrance  was  hasty,  and  in 
anger.  His  speech  to  the  Ancients  was  as 
astonishing  but  not  as  brilliant  as  his  battles — 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  man  himself.  "  We 
only  heard,"  says  Bourrienne,  who  stood  close 
at  his  right—"  Brothers  in  arms—frankness  of 
a  soldier!"  with  incoherent  sounds  of  "vol- 
canoes— secret  agitations — victories — constitu- 
tions violated."  Then  came  "Csesar — Crom- 
well— tyrant!"  and  several  times  he  repeated, 
"  I  have  no  more  than  that  to  tell  you ;"  when 
he  had  absolutely  told  them  nothing.  At 
length  ha  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the 
words,  "liberty,  equality,"  which  he,  had 
scarcely  pronounced  when  one  of  the  members 
caught  him  up  with,  "  You  forget  the  constitu- 
tion." This  fairly  put  him  beside  himself  ;  his 
action  became  animated  and  we  lost-  him, 
apprehending  nothing  beyond  '  18th  Fruetidor 
— 30th  Prairial — hypocrites — intriguers— I  am 
not  so — I  shall  declare  all — I  will  abdicate  the 
power  when  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
republic  is  past"  At  this  point  bis  secretary 
pulled  his  coat  and  whispered, "  Retire,  General ; 
you  no  longer  know  what  you  say,"  at  the 
same  time  making  a  sign  to  Berthier  to  second 
him  in  getting  their  chief  away.  Suddenly, 
after  stammering  out  a  few  more  words,  Na- 
poleon turned  round  and  cried,  "  Let  all  who 
love  me,  follow." 

Leaving  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  Na- 
poleon next  appeared  in  another  extraordinary 
scene  in  the  assembly  of  the  "  Five  Hundred," 
followed  now  by  the  grenadiers,  whom  he  left, 
however,  at  the  door.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
when  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  exclamations 


arose :  "  The  sanctuary  of  the  law  is  violated ! 
Down  with  the  tyrant !  Down  with  Cromwell ! 
Down  witli  the  dictator!  What  means  the 
madman  ?"  "  Let  us  save  our  General !"  shouted 
the  grenadiers  in  their  turn,  advancing  pre- 
cipitately in  alarm.  At  the  sight  of  these  the 
wrath  of  the  Five  Hundred  raged  beyond 
bounds,  and  even  to  threaten  Napoleon  with 
quick  destruction,  who,  now  out  of  his  wits, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  soldiers  crying  out, 
"They  have  a  design  to  assassinate  me!" 
But  once  in  the  midst  of  his  army  and  devoted 
generals  the  splendid  chieftain  was  himself 
again. 

After  his  exit,  Napoleon  being  informed  of 
the  danger  of  his  brother  Lucien,  who,  as 
president  of  the  Council  of  Representatives, 
was  battling  for  him  to  no  purpose,  sent 
soldiers  to  his  rescue.  At  the  head  of  the 
troops  Lucien  then  resumed  his  Amotions  as 
president  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  harangued 
the  army.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  cried  out : 
"I  swear  to  pierce  the  bosom  of  my  own 
brother  if  ever  he  harbor  a  thought  injurious 
to  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen."  A  dramatic 
effect  was  produced ;  all  hesitation  vanished ; 
Napoleon  gave  the  signal,  and  Murat,  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers,  charged  into  the  hall 
and  cleared  it  of  the  representatives. 

The  great  day  was  won.  It  was  night,  and 
calmness  reigned  in  Paris  as  the  conqueror 
with  his  secretary  entered  his  bed-chamber, 
where  Josephine  awaited  his  arrival  in  the 
greatest  distress.  Greeting  his  wife,  he  said 
abruptly,  "So,  Bourrienne,  I  blundered  egre- 
giously?"  "Not  so  badly,  General!"  "Hike 
better  to  address  soldiers  than  to  speak  before 
lawyers.  These  put  me  out.  I  have  not 
sufficient  experience  for  assemblies.  That  will 
come,  of  course.  Good  -  night,  Bourrienne  ! 
Apropos,  we  shall  sleep  to-morrow  in  the 
Luxembourg  I " 

Bonaparte  duly  became  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  his  next  ambitious  step 
was  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  kings  of  France. 
To  sleep  in  the  Tuileries !  The  rest  he  knew 
would  follow.  The  wished-for  day  came ;  and 
the  conqueror  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace 
with  such  a  triumphal  display  of  French  glory 
that  gave  to  the  nation  its  Charlemagne  again. 

Napoleon  had  slept  one  night  in  the  palace 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  in  the  morning  his 
secretary  as  usual  entered  his  chamber  to 
arouse  him  to  the  performance  of  the  day's 
designs.  The  greeting  of  the  secretary  was: 
u  Well,  General ;  behold  you  at  length  arrived, 
without  difficulty,  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Do  you  remember  your  remark  in  the 
Rue  St  Anne—'  I  ought  to  make  myself  king, 
but  it  is  not  yet  time  f » "  "  Yes,  very  true ;  I 
remember.  See  what  it  is  to  will!  It  was 
only  two  years  ago!  *  *  *  The  affair  of 
yesterday  passed  off  weil.  fDo  you  suppose 
that  all  those  who  came  to  play  the  sycophant 
about  me  were  sincere  ?  Not  so,  undoubtedly ; 
but  the  joy  of  the  people  was  real ;  and  the 
people  are  right  1 " 

Among  other  of  Napoleon's  sayings  of  that 
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morning  was:  "  Bourriennc,  it  is  not  all  to  be 
at  the  Tuileries ;  we  must  remain  there.  Who 
have  inhabited  this  palace?  Robbers— the 
Convention !  Hold !  look,  there's  your  brother's 
house.  Did  I  not  thence  behold  the  Tuileries 
besieged,  and  the  good  Louis  XVI.  carried 
away  prisoner  f  But  you  may  rest  in  security. 
Let  them  try  that  again ! " 

Soon  afterward  Louis  XVIII.  wrote  to  our 
hero  expressing  his  faith  in  him  as  the  savior 
of  France,  and  praying  the  conqueror  to  restore 
the  king  his  crown.  Napoleon  was  much 
affected  by  Louis'  letter,  but  he  replied :  "  You 
ought  not  to  think  of  presenting  yourself  in 
France.  You  can  not  enter  that  country  save 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dead  bodies.  As 
to  the  rest,  I  shall  ever  be  anxious  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  soften  your  destiay  and  cause 
you  to  forget  your  misfortunes." 

Josephine  and  Hortense  urged  Napoleon  to 
restore  the  French  king,  for  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  a  presentiment  of  the  evil  to 
come.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  restoration  the 
First  Consul  said  to  Bourriennc : "  The  partisans 
of  the  Bourbons  much  mistake  if  they  imagine 
I  am  the  man  to  play  the  game  of  Monk;"  and 
he  closed  the  conversation  with,  "But  I  am 
aware  how  the  women  plague  you ;  you  must 
undeceive  them  as  to  their  folly  and  absurd 
presentiments !  Let  them  mind  their  knitting, 
and  leave  me  to  act ! " 

The  glory  of  another  Italian  campaign  fol- 
lowed ;  the  great  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought; 
Italy  was  again  at  the  feet  of  her  conqueror ; 
but  the  gallant  Dessaix  fell.  When  the  news 
of  the  loss  of  this  hero  was  brought  to  Na- 
poleon, his  grief  found  vent  in  one  only  ex- 
pression: "Why  is  it  not  permitted  me  to 
weep?"  Dessaix  was  his  most  esteemed  and 
most  lamented  military  associate. 

Empire  now  hastened  to  meet  Napoleon,  and 
the  Pope  to  Paris  to  place  on  his  head  and  that 
of  Josephine  the  imperial  crowns.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  December  2,  1804, 
France  saw  the  imposing  ceremony  which 
gave  to  her  the  first  emperor  and  empress  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire  were  created. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1805,  the  Emperor  set 
out  for  Milan  to  receive  the  iron  crown  of 
Charlemagne.  He  remained  three  weeks  at 
Turin,  and  in  May  he  was  crowned  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Lombardy,  which  was  taken 
from  the  dust  in  which  it  had  rested  for  ages. 
Taking  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  from, the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  Napoleon  placed  it  upon 
his  own  head,  calling  aloud  in  Italian,  "  God 
hath  given  it  me !  Woe  to  him  that  touches  it !" 

The  same  year  saw  the  power  of  Austria 
crushed  in  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and 
in  the  next  Prussia  was  humbled  in  one  day  on 
the  field  of  Jena.  All  Europe  then  lay  at  his 
feet,  except  Russia  and  Britain.  Then  came 
his  king-making  drama,  which  caused  Spain  to 
desert  him  and  brought  Great  Britain  to  the 
rescue  of  Europe  under  her  skillful  generals, 
Moore  and  Wellington.  In  1810  he  divorced 


Josephine  and  married  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 
Then  came  the  Russian  campaign.  With  an 
army  of  nearly  half  a  million  he  penetrated  tho 
vast  territory  of  the  Czars  to  its  very  heart 
But  blazing  Moscow  and  the  consequent 
retreat  appalled  even  Napoleon,  for  when  that 
winter's  snow  melted,  the  bones  of  400,000  of 
the  Grand  Army  lay  bleaching  from  Moscow 
to  the  Niemcn.  The  downfall  of  the  conqueror 
came.  In  1814  the  remnant  of  Soult's  army 
scattered,  himself  routed  in  the  great  battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  allies  occupying  Paris,  the  abdica- 
tion was  signed,  and  the  Emperor  retired  to 
the  island  of  Elba.  But  his  grand  finale  Avas 
not  yet  played.  Escaping  from  Elba  he  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Provence,  March  1st,  1815,  and 
marched  rapidly  on  to  Paris.  His  marshals 
hastened  to  his  side ;  all  know  with  what 
enthusiasm  the  army  rallied  again  beneath  the 
standard  of  its  demi-god.  Once  more  France 
was  Napoleon's!  Europe  was  alarmed  and 
enraged.  Wellington  took  the  command  of 
80,000  troops,  Blucher  marshalled  110,000 
Prussians  for  the  great  last  act;  and  Austria 
and  Russia  were  preparing  to  invade  France 
on  the  eastern  frontier  with  enormous  armies. 
It  was  too  much  even  for  Napoleon's  genius  to 
battle  with  only  a  remnant  of  his  grand  armies 
against  the  might  of  a  world.  Waterloo  came, 
and  the  last  deeds  of  the  Old  Guard  of  France 
may  be  taken  as  a  fit  emblem  of  Napoleon 
himself  in  the  great  drama  of  empires.  On 
the  lonely  rock  of  St  Helena,  imprisoned  by  the 
Atlantic  waves,  for  six  years  find  we  the  last  of 
Napoleon.  And  if  it  may  be  imagined  that  in 
the  universe  his  spirit  lives  with  power  to  play 
the  genius  to  his  nephew,  as  he  imagined  his 
fortune  played  to  him,  then  we  have  seen 
Napoleon  in  his  sequel  since  he  closed  his 
mortal  career,  May  3d,  1821,  and  burst  his 
prison  of  St  Helena. 


AFTER  ALL. 

BT  FRANCES  LAMAR  TINE  KEELER. 


We  toil  for  wealth  till  splendor  makes  us 
weary; 

We  climb  for  fame  till  highest  heights  seem 
dreary; 

And  then  we  seek  for  rest,  but  do  not  find  it, 
For  though  it  seems  so  near,  we're  always  just 
behind  it 

All  earthly  pleasures  lose  their  dreamed- of 
sweetness, 

When  once  they  have  been  drank  of  to  com- 
pleteness ; 

And  thus  we  learn  of  things  unsatisfying, 
To  look  away  to  Heaven  and  live  for  joys 
undying. 

In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which 
must  be  done,  there  is  no  surer  argument  of  a 
weak  mind  than  irresolution— to  be  undeter- 
mined where  the  case  is  so  plain,  and  the 
necessity  so  urgent ;  to  be  always  intending  to 
lead  a  new  life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set 
about  it 


DISEASED  SELF-ESTEEM  AND  PAR- 
TIAL INSANITY. 

The  following  article  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science*,  for  April,  1868,  we 
publish  verbatim,  as  an  apt  illustration  of  tho 
plurality  of  the  faculties,  and  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  an  organ  of  the  brain  can  be  dis- 
eased while  other  portions  remain  compara- 
tively healthy.  The  location  mentioned  is  at 
Self-Esteem,  and  the  depression  of  the  skull 
indicates  the  central  portion  of  that  organ. 
Undoubtedly  Approbativeness  also  was  some- 
what involved,  as  well  as  Conscientiousness 
and  Firmness,  but  the  scat  of  the  disease  was 
Self-Esteem,  and  the  leading  influence  exhib- 
ited was  evidently  caused  by  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem. 

AnT.  Vn.— Case  of  Derangement  Limited  to  a  Single 
Moral  Sentiment  occurring  Periodically,  that  Senti- 
ment being  in  a  Perfectly  Normal  Condition  daring 
the  Interval*.  By  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D..  Emeritna 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  ,of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

"  In  May,  of  1833, 1  joined  a  party  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  were  making  a  tour  to 
the  Southern  States ;  we  stopped  in  Baltimore 
for  a  night ;  in  the  evening  I  was  consulted  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  D.,  re- 
specting a  peculiar  disease  with  which  he  was 
affected.  For  three  years,  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday, he  was  morally  prostrated  from  a  loss 
of  his  self-esteem,  believing  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy as  a  husband,  or  the  father  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  a  member  of  society.  This  condition 
continued  for  a  week,  and  on  the  ensuing  Wed- 
nesday he  awoke  restored  to  his  natural  char- 
acter, associating  with  his  family,  attending  to 
his  official  duties,  receiving  and  visiting  his 
friends;  all  of  which  he  refused  to  do  when 
under  the  influence  of  his  disease. 

"This  was  on  a  Tuesday  evening,  the  day 
before  the  renewal  of  the  usual  paroxysm,  and 
I  was  requested  to  prescribe  some  means  which 
might  prevent  its  recurrence.  After  some  little 
reflection,  I  determined  upon  the  application 
of  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  abstracting  six 
or  eight  ounces  of  blood,  a  hot,  sinapised  foot 
and  leg  bath  at  bedtime,  and  a  pill  composed 
of  camphor,  gr.  ij,  and  ex.  belladonna,  gr.  J. 
The  next  morning,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of 
all  the  party,  there  was  no  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm, for  the  first  time  since  his  attack.  After 
visiting  Washington  and  Mount  Vernon  I  re- 
turned home,  whilst  my  companions  pursued 
their  way  to  Richmond. 

"  In  the  following  November  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  D.,  informing  me  that  the  parox- 
ysms had  returned  before  they  reached  home, 
and  wished  to  know  if  I  thought  it  was  in  my 
power  to  give  her  husband  permanent  relief. 
I  replied  that  I  could  fcfm  no  opinion  on  that 
subject,  as  the  case  was  entirely  new,  and  I  was 
without  any  experience  as  a  guide,  but  if  they 
could  come  to  this  city,  I  would  undertake  his 
treatment  In  a  few  weeks  after  they  took  up 
their  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  When  I  made 
an  examination  of  his  head  I  found  it  to  be  per- 
fectly formed,  without  being  marked  by  any 
protuberances;  but  at  the  vertex  was  a  small 
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depression  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two 
lines  in  depth,  similar  to  a  small  watch  glass. 
I  endeavored  to  investigate  the  cause  of  his 
mental  condition,  but  could  find  nothing  to  ex- 
plain it  except  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the 
family,  In  bis  natural  character  he  was  re- 
markably mild,  affable,  pleasant;  and  beingx 
easy  In  circumstances,  holding  the  respectable 
office  of  clerk  in  a  United  States  District  Court, 
and  mingling  in  the  best  society,  he  was  happy 
in  his  conjugal  relations,  and  had  children  of 
fine  promise. 

-"Without  any  apparent  cause,  being  per- 
fectly well  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  awoke  one 
morning  with  a  total  loss  of  his  self-esteem,  as 
before  described.  His  desire  was  to  be  left  en- 
tirely alone ;  he  refused  to  mingle  with  his  fam- 
ily, would  not  receive  or  visit  his  friends,  or 
attend  to  his  office ;  he  would  go  out  for  exer- 
cise only  after  dark,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized. 
From  this  period  such  had  been  the  tenor  of 
his  life  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  visited  Europe  for  several  months,  to  ob- 
tain any  benefit  which  might  arise  from  change 
of  scene,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medi- 
cal advice.  He  returned  home  unchanged  in 
his  state ;  one  week  was  passed  under  the  moral 
depression  of  a  supposed  state  of  degradation, 
the  other  in  his  natural  character. 

"  I  ordered,  from  my  examination,  the  top  of 
the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  applied  a  moxa  to 
the  depression,  and  formed  an  issue  by  irrita- 
tive dressings.  A  light  regimen  was  directed ; 
a  pill  prescribed  of  camphor  gr.  j,  ex.  bella- 
donn.  gr.  £,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  also 
the  occasional  use  of  two  or  three  cups  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  This  course  was  steadily 
pursued  throughout  the  winter  without  pro- 
ducing any  other  effect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  patient  than  some  little  derangement  in  the 
order  and  intensity  of  the  paroxysms.  Early 
in  May  he  had  an  unusually  violent  attack; 
when  it  had  passed  away,  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  mc  to  procure  him  a  room  where  he 
could  be  left  alone  with  books  and  papers,  as 
the  presence  of  his  wife  and  the  people  of  the 
house  increased  his  moral  distress  and  mental 
depression.  This  arrangement  was  made,  and 
a  room  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but 
was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  paroxysms,  which,  from  this  time, 
returned  only  at  long  intervals  and  for  a  short 
time. 

"  He  continued,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned, in  his  normal  character  through  the 
whole  summer,  and  until  the  beginning  of  tho 
next  winter.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  he 
visited  Cape  May,  where  he  made  many  friends 
by  his  affable  deportment,  and  at  a  political 
meeting  held  there,  he  was  nominated  as  chair- 
man, and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion.  This 
circumstance  is  mentioned  to  show  how  com- 
plete was  Ids  restoration.  He  subsequently  vis- 
ited Bedford  Springs  and  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  returned  to  this  city  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. He  had  become  very  anxious  to  re- 
turn home ;  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  course,  representing  the  danger  of  a  re- 


lapse from  a  return  to  all  his  old  associations, 
but  could  only  procure  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks. 
He,  however,  made  a  visit  to  New  Bedford  be- 
fore he  returned  to  his  home  and  pursuits. 

"  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  aftsr 
his  return  he  awoke  one  morning  with  an  attack 
of  mental  derangement  He  declared  that  he 
had  ascertained  a  distinguished  statesman  to 
be  a  traitor,  and  plotting  [Conscientiousness 
involved]  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  his  duly  to  immediately  inform  tho 
governor,  and  have  him  arrested.  In  a  few 
days  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  him  to  the 
asylum  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  whero  ho  died 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  his  father  commu- 
nicating the  result  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  his  brain.  The  lesion,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  was  confined  to  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, at  the  vertex  of  tho  brain,  immediately 
under  the  depression  in  the  skull ;  it  was  thick- 
est in  the  centre,  gradually  diminished,  and 
ceasing  at  some  little  distance  from  it 

"  This  case,  it  appears  to  me,  establishes  two 
important  facts :  the  first,  the  independence  of 
the  moraTi  sentiments  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  mental  faculties  is,  I  think,  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  of  a  single  moral  sentiment 
being  diseased  for  nearly  four  years;  the  second, 
that  in  monomania  intermissions  may  occur." 


TIm  anal.  Um  nvtlw  ofdwp  tare,  of  high  bnpvt  tnSaii«, 
Of  ilartou  dfwuui,  mr*Mrioiu  U*re,  of  aloapltM  Utr  ti/kl  ; 
WUiy,  bat  mUhu  It  tram, 

aalbUlBC  wtut  no  more  mlfht  ch>M.— ITra  fit  mam . 


THE   INNER  SENSES. 

The  writer  was  present  recently  at  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Bible  class,  when  the  special  subject 
for  consideration  was  the  scenes  of  the  transfig- 
uration of  Christ,  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  chapter  of  St  Matthew.  As  I  listened 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  conductor 
of  the  class,  and  to  the  answers  that  were  given, 
I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  a 
professedly  Christian  people,  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands,  and  a  general  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  accessible  to  them,  in  which  may 
be  found  many  authentic  details  of  facts  con- 
clusively analogous  to  the  matters  discussed, 
should  be  in  doubt  whether  these  scenes,  wit- 
nessed by  Peter,  James,  and  John  upon  the 
mount,  were  realities,  or  whether  they  were  mere 
phantasms,  caused  to  appear  before  them  for 
no  definable  purpose.  Yet  such  doubts  were 
expressed,  in  which  the  conductor  of  the  class 
himself  participated.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is 
important  to  a  correct  spiritual  education,  and 
as  a  protection  against  the  alluring  sophistries 
of  infidelity,  that  subjects  of  this  general  nature 
should  be  far  better  understood  than  they  com- 
monly are  by  people  either  in  or  out  of  the 
churches ;  and,  indeed,  that  we  may  not  be  en- 
tirely Ignorant  of  these  inner  mysteries  of  the 
soul- world,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  faculties 
through  which  they  may  become  sensible  to 


us,  many  illustrative  facts  are  vouchsafed  to 
us,  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  experien- 
ces of  persons  whose  record  is  outside  of  the 
sacred  pages. 

With  reference  to  tho  scenes  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  it  may  be  remarked  that  St, 
Peter,  one  of  their  witnesses,  seems  to  have  pre- 
served an  undoubting  faith  in  their  reality  for 
a  long  time  after  their  occurrence,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  allusion  to  them  in  his  second 
General  Epistle,  1st  chapter,  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
verses.  As  certain  was  he  that  tho  transfigur- 
ed glory  of  Christ  then  visually  manifest  to  him, 
and  the  audible  voice  from  the  cloud  proclaim- 
ing him  as  the  Son  of  God,  were  not  illusive 
but  real,  as  he  was  certain  of  the  reality  of  any 
other  experience  in  his  life.  Yet  to  class  these 
phenomena  as  among  the  events  of  the  natural 
world,  and  as  among  the  subjects  of  the  external 
or  bodily  channels  of  sense,  would  be  to  err 
equally  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The 
following  citations  will  open  up  the  true  ex- 
planation : 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Kings 
it  is  related  that  while  the  king  of  Syria  war- 
red against  Israel,  the  prophet  Elisha  baffled  all 
his  plans  by  giving  the  king  of  Israel  instant 
information  of  the  same,  obtained  by  some  di- 
vine qfflatue,  or  by  the  exercise  of  some  eupcr- 
sensuous  faculty.  When  this  fact  was  explain- 
ed to  the  king  of  Syria,  and  he  was  told  that 
Elisha  was  at  Dothan,  he  "  sent  thither  horses 
and  chariots  and  a  great  host ;  and  they  came 
by  night  and  compassed  the  city  about  And 
when  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  was  risen 
early,  and  gone  forth,  behold,  a  host  compassed 
the  city  both  with  horses  and  chariots.  And 
his  servant  said  unto  him, '  Alas,  my  master ! 
how  shall  wc  do  ? '  And  he  answered,-  •  Fear  not, 
for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that 
be  with  them.'  And  Elisha  prayed  unto  the 
Lord  and  said, 1  Lord  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes 
that  he  may  see.'  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw ;  and  be- 
hold the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  char- 
iots of  fire  round  about  Elisha." 

Tho  stress  here  lies  upon  the  fact  that  the 
young  man's  eyes  were  opened.  It  appears,  then, 
that  he  had  eyes — eyes  adapted  to  the  percep- 
tion of  things  invisible  to  the  natural  eyes— and 
these  only  had  to  be  opened  in  order  that  he 
might  see  the  spiritual  host  that  were  guarding 
Elisha  from  danger.  The  prophet  had  pre- 
viously announced  that  this  host  was  present 
and  more  in  number  than  the  army  of  the 
Syrians,  a  fact  which,  with  many  other  facts 
in  his  history,  intimates  that  his  "  eyes"  wero 
already  and  constantly  opened.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  Bible  proof  of  an  inner  faculty  of 
sight— soul-eight,  as  it  might  be  called — which 
normally  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
though  in  the  great  majority  of  mankind  this 
faculty  remains  dormant  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  their  natural  lives. 

This,  no  doubt  was,  essentially,  the  faculty 
with  which  Jesus,  in  his  human  nature,  and 
while  bodily  absent,  saw  Nathaniel "  under  the 
fig  tree."    (John  i.  48-50.)  And  when 
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on  his  journey  to  Damascus,  suddenly  saw  a 
light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  speaking  to  him,  it  was 
doubtless  this  inner  sense  that  was  addressed ;  as 
was  also  the  case  when  afterward,  while  pray- 
ing in  the  temple,  he  was  in  a  trance,  and  saw 
the  risen  Jesus,  who  said  to  him,  "  Make  haste, 
and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they 
will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  me." 
(Acts  xxii.  6-18.)  Also,  when  St.  John,  be- 
ing in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  "  was  in  the  spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day,"  and  saw  the  many  wonder- 
ful things  related  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit  were  open,  and  he  was  not  only  in  the 
full  exercise  of  this  inner  vision,  but  of  all  the 
other  senses  in  correspondingly  interior  and 
exalted  degrees. 

We  may  therefore  claim  it  as  proved  by  these 
and  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  man 
has  a  Bet  of  senses,  and  particularly  a  sense  of 
sight,  superior  to  that  which  cognizes  the  mere- 
ly material  things  of  this  world,  and  that  when 
these  senses  are  open,  objects  and  scenes  be- 
come apparent  altogether  transcending  the 
plane  of  the  merely  material  organs  of  per- 
ception. When  this  is  admitted,  we  have  a 
key  not  only  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  transfiguration  and  its  accompanying  inci- 
dents, but  a  valuable  guide  in  our  pursuits  of 
the  higher  degrees  of  psychological  knowledge. 

THEIR  SPHERE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  inner 
sense  of  sight  is,  that  it  sees  only  spiritual  things ; 
or  if  it  sees  natural  things  at  all,  it  is  only  in- 
directly, as  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual ; 
whereas  to  the  natural  sense,  spiritual  things  are 
totally  and  necessarily  invisible.  Thus  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Je- 
sus, the  disciples  were  assembled  in  an  upper 
room,  with  the  doors  closed,  when  Jesus  sud- 
denly appeared  among  them  and  said,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you."  While  in  the  exercise  of  their 
merely  natural  senses,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  present  with  them ;  but  as  soon  as 
by  the  exercise  of  his  will  to  make  himself 
known,  he  presented  himself  to  their  inner  sen- 
ses, they  saw  him,  heard  him  speak,  and  even 
touched  him ;  and  when  he  as  suddenly  vanish- 
ed out  of  their  sight,  it  was  by  their  being  left  to 
fall  back  into  the  sphere  of  their  natural  senses. 

An  ignorance  of  the  reality  and  peculiar  of- 
fices of  the  inner  senses  has  sometimes  led  peo- 
ple into  absurd  surmises,  and  even  downright 
unbelief  in  reference  to  well-authenticated  facts. 
The  surmises  concerning  the  phenomena  upon 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  already  related, 
afford  an  instance  in  point  If  we  admit,  what 
seems  to  be  already  proved,  that  man  constitu- 
tionally possesses  spiritual  senses—"  eyes  "  that 
only  need  to  be  "  opened  "  in  order  that  they 
may  see — we  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
many  similar  instances  also  in  records  outside 
'  of  the  Bible,  and  not  confined,  indeed,  to  any 
particular  age  or  nation.  It  is  curious  to  read 
the  bewildered  speculations  of  certain  writers 
upon  the  vision  of  the  cross  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  from  which 
he  afterward  constructed  the  standard  under 


which  he  fought  and  conquered  as  a  Christian. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  confusion  in  the  ac- 
counts given  by  different  historians  concerning 
that  phenomenon,  but  it  was  the  origin  of  a 
series  of  movements  too  important  to  allow  it 
to  be  classed  among  mere  fictions.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  he  heard  the  account  of  the  vision 
from  the  Emperor's  own  mouth,  and  that  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  standard,  called  the 
Labarum,  that  was  patterned  after  it.  But  some 
annotators  upon  ecclesiastical  history  have  it, 
that  if  such  an  image  had  actually  been  seen 
in  the  heavens  by  Constantine  at  mid-day,  it 
must  have  been  seen  likewise  by  his  whole  army, 
which  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  pagans  of  that  day  to  pronounce  the  story 
a  fable,  as  they  did.  If  these  astute  writers 
had  understood  the  philosophy  of  the  inner 
senses,  they  would  not  have  made  any  further 
inquiries  how  the  Emperor  could  have  seen 
that  phenomenon  at  mid-day,  which  appears 
to  have  been  invisible  to  everybody  else. 

Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
are  full  of  instances  of  preternatural  sights, 
sounds,  and  other  sensible  manifestations  of 
which  they  profess  to  have  had  occasional  ex- 
periences while  in  raptures,  trances,  -and  other 
abstracted  conditions. 

The  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  a  tract  written 
about  the  year  150,  by  Hermas,  a  brother  of 
Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  affords  illustrations  of 
psychic  experiences  that  were  so  common  in 
the  Christian  Church  at  that  day,  as  not  to  be 
considered  subjects  of  the  slightest  doubt,  or 
even  of  special  wonder.  The  book  consists  of 
three  parts,  respectively  entitled  "  Visions," 
"  Commands,"  and  "  Similitudes."  It  is  enti- 
tled "  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  "  from  the  al- 
leged fact  that  most  of  its  contents  were  pre- 
sented to  its  author  by  an  angel  who  appeared 
in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd.  For  four  hundred 
years  this  book  was  publicly  read  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  in  company  with  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles,  and  was  considered  as  scarcely 
less  sacred  than  the  latter.  . 

Tertullian,  who  flourished  during  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  speaks,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  book.  De  Anima  (Concerning  the 
Soul),  of  a  "  sister  "  who  wart  a  member  of  his 
church,  and  with  whom  the  inner  sense  of  sight 
was  frequently  open.  He  says :  "  We  had  once 
some  discourse  concerning  the  soul  while  this 
sister  was  in  the  spirit  After  the  public  servi- 
ces were  over,  and  mostpf  the  people  had  gone 
site  acquainted  us  with  what  she  saw,  as  the 
custom  was ;  for  these  things  are  needfully  di- 
gested, that  they  may  be  duly  proved.  Among 
other  things  she  then  told  us  that  a  corporeal 
soul  appeared  to  her,  and  the  spirit  was  beheld 
by  her,  being  of  a  quality  not  void  and  empty, 
but  rather  such  as  might  be  handled,  delicate 
and  of  the  color  of  light  and  air,  and  in  all  re- 
spects bearing  the  human  form." 

In  times  of  great  persecution  during  the  con- 
tlnance  of  the  power  of  pagan  Rome,  it  was 
not  uncommon,  if  we  may  credit  the  numer- 
ous accounts,  for  the  inner  vision  of  Christians 
to  be  opened,  enabling  them  to  foresee  correct- 


ly the  events  that  were  to  befall  them,  and  to 
prepare  their  minds  to  meet  the  same;  and  in 
some  instances  while  undergoing  the  torture* 
of  the  rack,  their  inner  "  eyes  "  would  become 
opened,  when  beatific  visions  would  appear, 
and  radiant  beings,  invisible  to  others,  would  ap- 
proach, speaking  words  of  comfort,  and  seem- 
ing to  pour  soothing  oil  upon  their  wounds. 

In  the  many  recitals  of  psychic  wonders  oc- 
curring to  different  saints  during  subsequent 
ages  of  the  Church,  no  doubt  much  should  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  monkish  invention 
and  exaggeration ;  yet  as  the  presence  of  spu- 
rious coin  certainly  implies  the  existence  of  the 
genuine,  we  may  not  reasonably  place  all  these 
accounts  in  the  catalogue  of  pious  lies,  espe- 
cially when  so  many  of  them  are  strongly  au- 
thenticated by  a  variety  of  circumstantial  co- 
temporary  testimony. 

In  the  year  1429,  the  kingdom  and  power  of 
France  were  probably  saved  from  utter  des trac- 
tion by  the  simple  instrumentality  of  a  peasant 
girl.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  inter- 
views which  Joan  of  Arc  claimed  to  have  had 
with  the  spirits  of  St  Michael  and  St  Cath- 
arine concerning  the  affairs  of  France  and  other 
subjects,  it  seems  certain  that  Baudricourt,  the 
governor  of  the  province  in  which  she  resid- 
ed, refused  to  accede  to  her  pressing  solicita- 
tions to  send  her  with  an  escort  to  the  king's 
assistance,  until  she  correctly  told  him  of  a  dis- 
aster which  had  happened  to  the  king's  forces 
at  a  battle  that  had  just  been  fought,  though  at 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  place, 
and  of  which  full  confirmation  was  received 
a  few  days  afterward.  Being  sent  to  King 
Charles,  who  reluctantly  admitted  her  to  an  au- 
dience, it  seems  to  rest  upon  equally  authentic 
testimony,  that  she  immediately  recognized  the 
king,  among  many  others,  whom  she  had  never 
before  seen,  although  for  a  test  he  had  pur- 
posely disguised  himself  in  a  common  dress; 
and  that  for  a  further  test,  she  privately  told  him 
of  a  fact  known  to  no  one  but  himself.  And 
it  is  certain  that,  only  after  passing  the  ordeal 
of  a  most  searching  investigation  as  to  her  ex- 
traordinary pretensions,  she  was  allowed  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  dispirited  and 
demoralized  troops  of  the  king,  and  then 
quickly  drove  the  English  from  before  Orleans, 
and  conducted  the  king  to  Rheiins  to  be  crown- 
ed and  consecrated. 

Our  allotted  space  is  full  before  we  come  to 
the  vast  mass  of  more  modern  psychological 
facts  and  phenomena  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence and  powers  of  the  inner  senses.  We  pro- 
pose, however,  to  draw  upon  these  resources 
for  materials  for  future  articles,  in  which  we 
will  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  laws,  conditions, 
and  varieties  of  these  phenomena,  and  point 
out  some  of  the  great  and  needed  lessons 
which  they  supply. 


If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  the 
summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  aud  in  au- 
tumn no  fruit.   So,  if  youth  bo  thrown  away 
without  any  improvement,  riper  years  will  be  j 
contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable.  ft 
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MRS.  LILT  Mi  SPENCER. 

In  onr  December  number  we  placed 
conspicuously  before  the  Journal  read- 
er a  group  of  American  artists,  gentle- 
men, of  whose  talents  and  reputation 
Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
But  Art  and  Design  do  not  owe  all  their 
advancement  in  this  country  to  men 
alone.  Could  we  enumerate  the 
long  list  of  women  who  have 
labored  at  the  easel  and  won  dis- 
tinction, we  would  astonish  the 
reader  who  has  not  given  the  mat- 
ter much  thought  beyond  some 
slight  appreciation  of  the  advanc- 
ing esthetic  taste  of  society,  which 
in  the  more  retired  walks  of  do- 
mestic life  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
women  artists.  America,  then, 
like  Greece  in  her  classic  age,  and 
Italy  and  France  in  later  days, 
has  her  women  who  honor  the  pal- 
ette and  brush. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion Mrs.  Duncan,  rt'ee  Miss  Anna 
C.  Peale,  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Peale,  who  became, 
like  her  father,  eminent  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  or  Mrs.  Legare  Bul- 
len,  of  South  Carolina,  who  early 
in  life  showed  great  precocity  in 
landscape  deliueation. 

Emma  Stebbins,  Harriet  Hosmer,  

Mrs.  Douglass  Johnson,  Mrs.  Weston, 
Madame  Goldbeck,  Mrs.  du  Pre"  Bonne- 
theau,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  formerly  of 
the  Cooper  Institute  School  of\ Design, 
are  also  among  those  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  their  respective  departments 
of  art. 

At  this  time  we  are  enabled  to  present 
a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lily  M. 
Spencer,  a  lady  whose  artistic  career 
from  early  youth  has  been  marked  by 
indefatigable  industry.  The  engraving 
shows  a  powerful  yet  subdued  face.  It 
requires  no  proficient  in  the  art  of  char- 
acter-reading to  comprehend  its  leading 
suggestions.  Over  all  is  written  energy, 
activity,  enterprise;  while  the  qualities 
of  the  woman  soften  what  would  other- 
wise appear  harsh  and  emphatic  in  its 
prominence.  No  one  can  look  on  these 
features  without  saying:  "This  woman 
has  not  found  life  a  rose-lined  pathway. 
Born  she  might  have  been  in  affluence, 
yet  destiny  has  led  her  a  rugged  march." 
How  broad  the  head,  especially  in  the 


anterior  cerebral  region  !  and  how  large 
its  proportions  generally!  It  measures 
over  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference — 
an  unusual  size  for  a  lady ! 

How  large  and  expressive  the  eyes ! 
Language  is  very  large,  disposing  her  to 
a  facile  communication  of  her  opinions 
and  sentiments.  She  has  very  large 
Ideality  and  Sublimity ;  hence  takes  de- 
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light  in  things  esthetic,  fanciful,  and  ma- 
jestic. The  perceptive  faculties  are  un- 
usually pronounced,  for  a  woman ;  she 
must  chiefly  resemble  her  father  in  intel- 
lect. Observe  the  great  development  of 
Form,  Siee,  and  Individuality.  To  de- 
sign and  copy  with  close  exactitude  is 
an  instinctive  power  with  her.  The  full 
lips  and  pathetic  expression  indicate 
ardent  love,  tenderness,  and  strong  social 
inclinations.  She  is  one  of  the  kind  that 
would  live  or  die  for  an  idea  or  for  a 
friend.  Firmness,  like  the  organs  which 
inspire  force  and  executiveness,  is  large, 
and  stamps  her  character  with  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  her  opinions  and  aims. 

She  is  a  rare  specimen  of  womanly 
character  for  physical  endurance,  enter- 
prise, invention,  observation,  lingual 
ability,  ambition,  and  esthetic  taste. 

The  subject  of  this  cursory  sketch  was 
bora  in  Exeter,  England,  but  at  a  very  early 
age  became  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 
Her  parents,  whose  name  was  Martin,  were 
natives  of  France,  and  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage crossed  the  Channel  and  took  up  their 


rcsideuce  in  England.  Both  being  highly  edu- 
cated, they  gave  instruction  in  French  and 
scientific  branches  of  learning.  A  proficient  in 
scientific  acquirements,  Mr.  Martin  frequently 
lectured  on  chemistry  and  optics  before  the 
academies  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter,  and  else- 
where. But  the  atmosphere  of  Britain  was  not 
liberal  and  progressive  enough  for  the  talented 
Frenchman,  he  must  needs  seek  another  land 
and  home.  He  decided  for  America ;  and  when 
Lily  was  about  five  years  old,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  his  family  and  disem- 
barked at  New  York.  Here  he  opened 
a  school,  and  maintained  it  with  good 
success  for  nearly  four  years,  when  the 
ill  health  of  Lily  determined  him  to  re- 
move to  the  West  A  farm  was  pur- 
chased near  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  there- 
with the  surroundings  of  comfort  and 
refinement,  and  pursuing  a  mode  of  life 
the  most  healthful  and  satisfying  on 
earth,  the  years  flowed  on  smoothly 
and  joyously.  Especially  joyous  was 
this  farm  li  fe  to  our  artist  friend.  She  ex- 
perienced without  restraint  the  charms* 
of  rural  life;  roamed  at  will  through 
meadow  and  forest;  worked  in  the 
fields  like  other  Western  girls  of  that 
early  time;  hunted  for  wild  flowers, 
shells,  and  insects,  and  accumulated  a 
stock  of  vitality  and  physical  endurance 
which  is  rarely  met  with  in  American 
women.  Her  intellectual  education  was 
chiefly  received  at  home,  in  readings 
and  conversations  with  her  parents. 
Her  taste  for  art  is  purely  instinctive, 
and  was  manifested  early  In  her  child- 
hood. Her  e  xceedingly  accurate  ap- 
preciation of  form  enabled  her  to  copy 

  figures  very  closely,  even  when  but  six 

years  old.  The  little  pupils  who  attended  Mr. 
Martin's  school  in  New  York  looked  upon  her 
as  a  wonder  of  skill,  and  begged  the  little 
drawings  she  made  as  keepsakes.  Her  country 
life  and  its  fascinations  for  her  ardent  nature 
prevented  her  from  taking  up  Art  as  a  study 
and  profession  until  she  had  reached  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  but,  doubtless,  her  untrammeled 
enjoyments  in  field  and  wood  contributed  in 
an  inestimable  degree  to  the  freedom  and  force 
of  her  touch  and  the  fortuity  of  her  designs ; 
for  she  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  original 
of  American  artists.  She  has  not  visited  Eu- 
rope and  studied  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
or  new  masters ;  neither  can  it  be  said  of  her 
that  she  has  borrowed  any  idea  of  expression 
or  color  from  other  sources.  Her  pictures  are 
photographs  in  oil,  as  it  were,  of  her  own  vivid 
recollections  of  life  and  imaginings,  and  no  one 
can  examine  them  without  conceding  their 
high  merit  and  unique  quality. 

In  order  to  aflbrd  their  daughter  the  facilities 
for  6tudy  which  her  talent  demanded,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  she 
commenced  to  paint  in  earnest.  Her  pictures 
were  usually  on  a  large  scale,  containing  figures 
of  life-size,  as  such  expansive  renditions  were 
now  in  sympathy  with  her  expansive  and  in- 
dependent girlish  sentiments.  Discouraging 
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criticism  and  lack  of  patronage  formed  apart 
of  her  early  experience,  bpt  had  no  effect  on 
her  industry;  she  worked  away  at  her  easel, 
buoyed  up  by  her  own  cheerful  and  hopeful 
spirit 

The  flrst  picture  which  drew  attention  to  the 
young  artist  was  in  illustration  of  the  old 
French  ballad  of  "  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the 
Fair  Imogcne."  It  contained  about  fifty  fig- 
ures, and  covered  over  two  hundred  square 
feet  of  canvas.  Its  great  size  precluded  its 
preservation. 

In  Cincinnati  Miss  Martin  met  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  was  married  to  him.  A  considerable  fam- 
ily sprang  up  around  her  and  demanded  her 
time  and  care.  Although  a  devoted  mother, 
she  yet  found  time  to  continue  her  art;  but  her 
style  changed  materially.  From  the  poetical 
and  allegorical  style  she  found  it  an  easy 
transition  to  the  representation  of  inner  and 
domestic  Ufe.  This  transition  was  favorable  in 
one  respect  at  least,  as  her  pictures  commenced 
to  find  a  better  market. 

.  After  a  residence  of  about  seven  years  in 
Cincinnati  and  one  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Spencer  removed  with  her  family  to  New  York, 
where  she  improved  what  few  opportunities 
she  could  seize  from  her  household  cares  to 
visit  the  art  galleries  and  study  the  old  classic 
style.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  prop- 
erly all  the  pictures  which  Mrs.  Spencer  has 
given  to  the  world ;  we  will,  however,  attempt 
the  mention  of  some  of  those  which  have  elic- 
ited special  commendation:  "  Hush,  Don't 
Wake  Them,"  representing  a  mother  and  father 
bending  over  their  sleeping  children,  exhibited 
in  the  Art  Union  of  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  paintings  in  the  cat- 
alogue ;  "  One  of  Life's  Happy  Hours,"  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Union,  was  engraved 
on  steel  for  publication ;  "  Hesitation,"  "  Choose 
Between,"  "  May  Queen,"  and  "  The  Jolly 
Washerwoman,"  exhibited  in  the  New  York 
Art  Union,  and  drew  general  notice ;  the  last 
mentioned  was  painted  impromptu  from  a  scene 
in  the  artist's  own  kitchen,  and  brought  a  hand- 
some sum  when  sold .  About  this  time  she  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design. 

Mrs.  Spencer  has  produced  many  spright- 
ly and  humorous  kitchen  scenes,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  at  once  won  favor  and  sale. 
"  The  Gossips, "  a  large  genre  work,  was  pub- 
licly exhibited,  and  procured  for  its  author 
three  silver  medals,  a  silver  goblet,  and  other 
testimonials  of  merit  It  contains  ten  prominent 
figures  of  women  and  children.  The  scene  is 
the  yard  of  a  tenement-house  wherein  the 
women  have  various  household  affairs  in  pro- 
gress, such  as  cooking,  washing,  etc.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  form  a  group  listening  to  some 
tale  of  scandal  from  a  visitor  who  has  evidently 
dropped  in  on  her  way  from  the  baker's,  while 
the  children,  neglected  by  their  mothers,  are 
generally  getting  into  mischief.  One  little  boy 
has  tumbled  into  a  wash-tub,  while  a  girl  near 
by  is  laughing  heartily  at  his  mishap ;  a  dog 
has  laid  hold  of  some  meat  which  a  boy  has 
neglected  to  look  after ;  and  a  cat  in  a  window 


is  helping  herself  to  some  milk  in  a  pan.  The 
disposition  of  light  is  very  effective,  and  the 
finish  of  the  whole  painting  exceedingly  fine. 

"  Bark,  If  You  Like,— But  Bite,  If  You  Dare," 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Ex- 
hibition. "  The  Favorite  "  and  "  The  Forsaken," 
contrasted  pictures,  representing  dogs,  was 
very  highly  considered  by  art  critics,  and  mis- 
taken by  some  connoisseurs  for  Landsecr's 
own.  These  arc  now  in  the  possession  of  ex- 
Governor  Ward,  of  New  Jersey.  "  The  Power 
of  Fashion  "  drew  a  diploma  and  a  silver 
medal  in  the  Boston  Atheneum.  "  War  Times 
at  Home,"  "  The  Union  Home,"  The  Starry 
Flag, "  "  The  Camp  Fire,"  and  "  Fourth  of 
July,"  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by  many 
of  our  readers  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  where  they  were  exhibited.  , 

Very  many  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  works  have  been 
published  in  the  engraved  form,  their  marked 
naturalness  and  lively  color  rendering  them 
acceptable  to  popular  taste.  In  treating  her 
domestic  pieces,  she  has  followed  the  German 
school  with  its  rich  effects  and  glowing  tints. 
Some  of  her  later  works  have  been  chromo- 
lithographed.  One  of  these,  entitled  "  Dande- 
lion Times,"  is  a  charming  little  affair.  In 
fruit  portraiture  Mrs.  Spencer  has  been  very 
successful.  We  have  seen  some  of  her  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  peaches,  and  currants, 
which  were  so  temptingly  natural,  and  so  out- 
rageously luscious— to  the  eye— that  we  were 
almost  constrained  to  quarrel  with  the  artist 
for  making  our  mouth  water  with  false  hopes. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer's circumstances  have  been  such  that  she 
could  not  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  paint- 
ing, but  has  been  obliged  to  produce  mainly 
those  pictures  which  would  obtain  ready  sale. 
Being  the  mother  of  many  children,  highly  ap- 
preciative of  domestic  life,  and  having  but  a 
slender  purse,  it  is  wonderful  that  she  has  ac- 
complished so  much.  Since  1858  she  has  re- 
sided in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  she  has 
a  pleasant  home.  Her  studio  is  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  where  she  may  be  found  almost 
daily  with  palette  and  brush  in  hand  before  her 
well-used  easel. 

.  She  has  there,  in  a  nearly  finished  condition, 
a  very  fine  painting,  the  fruit  of  much  thought 
and  patient  labor.  She  considers  it  her  best 
work,  and  we  are  not  going  to  contest  her 
opinion.  She  may,  at  any  rate,  rest  her  claims  to 
a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  artistic  merit  on 
that  picture,  for  it  is  a  work  of  surpassing 
beauty  in  sentiment,  expression,  characteriza- 
tion, and  color.  It  is  named  "  Truth  Unvailing 
Falsehood,"  and  is  an  allegory  at  once  impres- 
sive and  suggestive.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  describe  this  painting  as  its  merits  deserve ; 
In  fine,  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  give  the 
reader  in  a  few  sentences  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  striking  effects.  The  canvas  is  large,  per- 
haps six  feet  by  eight  and  the  figures  depicted 
approach  life  size.  Truth,  represented  as  a 
beautiful  female,  In  a  flowing  mantle  of  the 
purest  white,  occupies  the  central  foreground. 
On  the  right,  nestling  against  Truth's  robe,  is 
Confidence  in  the  guiso  of  a  young  mother  with 


a  child— Innocence— sleeping  peacefully  on  her 
lap ;  on  the  left  is  Falsehood,  in  the  form  of  a 
villainous-looking  monster,  with  a  head  half 
brute  and  half  human :  the  human  part,  of  a 
mild,  seductive  aspect,  such  an  impersonation 
as  Falsehood  may  be  Imagined  to  take  on  in 
order  to  deceive.  Ignorance,  as  a  woman  of 
the  lower  typo,  with  coarse,  hardened,  uncouth 
features,  crouches  at  the  feet  of  Falsehood,  and, 
as  If  frightened  by  the  radiance  of  Truth, 
buries  her  gray  and  disheveled  head  in  the 
folds  of  purple  and  ermine  which  fall  at  the 
feet  of  Falsehood.  The  face  of  Truth,  though 
beaming  with  light,  is  calm  and  passionless. 
Confidence  exhibits  a  most  charming  combi- 
nation of  rest  security,  and  perfect  peace ;  while 
the  sleeping  babe  seems  to  smile  as  if  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  blissful  enjoyment  The  con- 
trasted effects  of  color  are  exquisite.  On  the 
side  of  Truth  all  is  radiance,  sunlight,  transpa- 
rency; on  the  side  of  Falsehood  there  are 
darkness,  clouds,  and  gloom.  With  one  hand 
Truth  is  striking  a  crown  from  the  head  of 
Falsehood,  indicating  the  power  of  Truth  over 
all  delusive  powers,  and  her  ultimate  triumph 
over  all  forms  of  error. 

The  picture  in  sentiment,  expression,  color, 
and  quality  is  emphatically  a  noble  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  should 
secure  to  her  that  consideration  and  emolument 
which  her  genius  and  patient  toil  in  the  midst 
of  adverse  circumstances  so  greatly  merit 
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INFLUENCE  OF   INTELLECT  ON 
SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 

BT  J.  A.  B. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  golden  age  that 
is  coming,  when  men  and  women  shall  all  be 
virtuous  and  happy,  nothing"  will  be  so  sug- 
gestive of  the  Intellectual  and  moral  man,  pre- 
dominant,  as  the  character  of  our  social  inter- 
course. Then  will  be  realized  this  truth— that 
although  the  primary  object  of  social  inter- 
course is  the  gratification  of  tiie  social  nature, 
yet  it  never  attains  its  highest  end  until  it  also 
ministers  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 

This  union  of  rational  beings  in  relations 
and  connections,  which  are  mutual,  that  we  call 
"society,"  Is  coexistent  with  man,  no  matter 
how  elevated  he  may  be  by  means  of  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  or  how  degraded  by  the  want 
of  them  And  as  all  religions  are  religions  to 
man  only  so  long  as  they  keep  up  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  intellect,  so  all  states  or  conditions 
of  society  are  the  ones  adapted  to  him  only  so 
long  as  they  fully  correspond  to  and  represent 
the  state  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 
Looking  upon  the  state  of  society  to-day,  and 
without  professing  to  have  studied  very  deeply 
either  its  nature  or  its  causes,  we  perceive  a 
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.  less  degree  of  connection  and  mutual  influence 
between  intellectual  and  social  progress  than 
between  social  and  moral  progress.  And,  in- 
deed, our  intellectual  progress  has  as  yet  done 
very  little  toward  elevating  and  improving  the 
character  of  our  social  intercourse 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  discoveries,  inventions,  and  rev- 
elations in  the  sciences  and  arts  all  betoken 
the  most  energetic  exercise  of  intellect  in  in- 
vestigation, in  analysis,  in  comparison — in 
every  way  that  man's  mind  may  be  exercised ; 
and  yet,  from  all  this,  society  has  drawn  no 
new  inspiration  toward  so  changing  the  man- 
ner and  character  of  our  social  intercourse  as 
to  elevate  it  to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened 
understanding.  We  do  not  say,  however,  that 
intellectual  activity  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
character  of  our  social  intercourse,  but  that  it 
has  not  had  all  that  it  should  have.  The  rea- 
son we  apprehend  to  be  this :  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a  received  opinion  that  the  disassociation 
of  our  intellectual  and  social  enjoyments  in 
point  of  time  and  place  is  proper,  and  not  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  and  that  as  a  consequence  thsre 
have  been  but  few  attempts  toward  making 
true  intellectual  improvement  a  result  and  ne- 
cessity of  social  enjoyments.  Does  not  our 
fashionable  society  in  effect  say,  "  That  as  for 
us,  we  will  have  our  social  enjoyments  separate, 
disconnected  from  our  intellectual;  that  our 
arrangements  for  the  gratification  of  our  social 
faculties  shall  not  be  made  with  any  particular 
reference  to  having  at  the  same  time  those 
higher  pleasures  of  intellect  and  sentiment  I" 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  attaches  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  formation  of  individual 
character  to  sympathy  between  faculties  and 
unity  of  action.  He  says:  "Some  people's 
heads  are  mere  lodging-houses  of  faculties; 
each  lodger  minds  his  own  business,  and  med- 
dles as  little  as  possible  with  others.  After  a 
whole  life  it  can  not  be  perceived  that  the 
social  affections  have  derived  the  least  influ- 
ence from  the  moral  sentiments  by  whose  side 
they  have  lived  scores  of  years.  Congruity  and 
inter-sympathy  tend,,  in  some  natures,  to  entire 
harmony  and  unity  in  the  mind's  life ;  while  in 
others  there  is  a  stratification,  as  it  were,  of 
faculty." 

How  is  it,  with  respect  to  this,  in  the  social 
world?  Does  not  the  rigime  of  society  tend 
to  give  rise  to,  and  perpetuate,  this  "  stratifica- 
tion "  of  faculty  ?  Does  not  the  exclusion  of 
the  spirit  of  high  intellectuality  from  our  social 
entertainments,  amusements,  and  festivities 
work  out  this  effect  of  the  non-influence  of  our 
intellectual  faculties  over  our  social  nature? 
And  if  (as  Beecher  states)  the  life  of  a  man  who 
has  not  this  sympathy  between  faculties,  who 
wants  this  spontaneous  harmony  of  all  the 
parts  of  his  nature,  is  wanting  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  profound  elements  of  character, 
and  if  the  results  which  he  accomplishes  are  in 
like  manner  deficient  in  directness  and  import- 
ance, what  shall  we  expect  of  that  system  of 
society  which  directly  opposes  these  great 
principles,  by  separating  and  disassociating  in 


a  great  degree  our  intellectual  enjoyments  from 
our  social  ones  ? 

To  this  peculiarity  of  our  social  intercourse 
we  attribute  the  great  evil  of  superficiality. 
This  is  the  great  sin  of  our  times.  It  is  the 
bitter  thing  that  poisons  and  corrupts  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  It  works  to  destroy  the 
very  foundations  of  whatever  is  true,  beautiful, 
and  good  in  the  human  heart  The  small  de- 
gree in  which  intellectual  ends  and  aims  enter 
into  the  character  of  our  social  intercourse — 
the  separation  of  the  activity  of  the  intellect 
from  the  activity  of  the  social  nature — can  not 
but  tend  to  make  superficiality  popular  and 
permanent  This  being  contented  with  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  things  merely,  with- 
out either  the  desire  to  6tudy  deeply  or  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly,  has  the  most  injurious 
tendency  on  the  personality  of  the  individual 
His  character  ceases  to  have  either  depth, 
meaning,  or  originality.  There  can  be  no  true 
personality  without  earnest  thought,  a  search 
for  tilings  hidden  from  the  careless,  an  under- 
standing springing  not  alone  from  perception. 
Superficiality  injures  the  quality  and  power  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  When  a  man  en- 
feebles his  mind  by  his  habits  of  superficiality, 
he  soon  ceases  to  bring  the  every-day  questions 
of  his  life  before  the  test  of  his  reason,  taking 
instead  the  observances  and  customs  of  society, 
which  (though  they  should  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary and  proper)  ought  never  to  be  accepted  by 
any  one  as  the  guide  of  his  life  until  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  his  intellect  and  the  judg- 
ment of  his  heart  Herein  is  the  difficulty. 
Men  and  women  do  not  think.  They  do  not 
exercise  their  reason  to  any  degree  of  earnest- 
ness, but  adopt  opinions  and  acquire  prejudices 
with  as  little  reflection  as  may  be  possible. 
They  go  through  life  having  no  deep  convic- 
tions, and  never  experiencing  a  determined 
purpose  long  enough  to  accomplish  any  good 
by  it  The  grea*  want  of  our  social  life  is  in- 
dividuality of  character — Walt  Whitman's 
"  Personalism."  For  the  greatest  happiness, 
there  must  needs  be  less  fusing  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  the  conglomerate  society.  Indi- 
vidual taste,  individual  thought  and  culture 
may  yet  exercise  a  power  to  show  forth  hqman 
nature  in  equal  glory  and  simplicity. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  indi- 
viduals for  whom  the  society  of  to-day  (con- 
sidered in  its  more  formal  aspects)  can  not 
serve  as  a  means  of  true  social  intercourse  or 
enjoyment  We  should  hardly  venture  to  de- 
scribe these  individuals  as  the  "educated 
class,"  for  possibly  in  this  case  we  should  fail 
to  make  our  meaning  clear.  We  refer,  rather, 
to  those  earnest,  working,  soul-developed,  pro- 
gressive and  reformatory  men  and  women  who 
in  their  calmer  moments  evor  feel  the  overshad- 
owing grandeur  and  solemnity  of  human  life, 
and  who  are  actuated  by  a  somewhat  higher 
spirit  than  "  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow we  die."  Many  of  these  men  and  wo- 
men fail  to  become  practically  interested  in  the 
pleasures  of  general  society.  The  highest  en- 
joyments of  formal  association  are  not  their 


highest  Their  notion  of  what  constitutes 
happiness  is#  certainly  radically  different  from 
the  popular  idea.  They  are  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  stoop  from  their  position  as  earnest, 
thoughtful  minds,  when  they  mingle  with 
fashionable  society.  The  thoughtless  and 
superficial  are  everywhere  the  leaders  of  our 
"best  society,"  and  give  to  it  the  character- 
istics of  their  own  minds.  I  not  infrequently 
hear  individuals,  personally  most  amiable  and 
engaging,  preferring  their  study-room-  to  the 
entertainments  of  fashionable  society.  A  lady 
teacher  said  to  me  not  long  since :  "  I  do  not 
care  a  great  deal  for  society,  now ;  there  are  so 
few  persons  whose  conversation  is  either  enter- 
taining or  useful,  that  I  only  try  to  be  sociable, 
attending  where  I  may  be  Hivited  because  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  do  so — not  because  I  take 
any  great  pleasure  in  it"  A  young  friend  of 
mine,  after  a  seven  weeks'  stay  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Saratoga,  etc.,  writes  me  as  follows :  "  I 
was  really  glad  to  get  home ;  not  that  I  be- 
came home-sick,  but  for  me  to  be  continually 
in  the  company  of  those  who  think  of 'nothing 
but  dress  and  show,  becomes,  after  a  time,  gall- 
ing in  the  extreme." 

We  can  not  but  believe  that  the  indisposition 
of  many  such  men  and  women  for  the  pleasures 
of  society,  as  it  now  is,  is  a  serious  misfortune 
both  to  them  and  to  society.  They  lose 
that  peculiar  cultivation  of  the  mind  which  is 
only  gained  by  extensive  social  intercourse; 
and  society  loses  the  influence  of  those  who 
are  the  best  qualified  to  impress  it  rightly.  As 
society  casts  aside  the  intellectual  idea — i.  e.,of 
true  progress  and  reason — educated  men  will 
gradually  withdraw  from  it,  and  the  evil  we  are 
considering— the  absence  of  the  character  of 
intellectuality  in  social  intercourse — will  pro- 
portionately flourish. 

A  late  writer  in  one  of  our  most  popular 
"  Fashion  Magazines"  appears  to  be  in  a  seri- 
ous quandary  on  the  subject  of  evening  parties. 
He  thinks  that  they  are  "  a  great  mistake,  in  so 
far  as  the  giving  of  pleasure  to  the  guests  is 
concerned."  He  finds  from  time  to  time,  in  his 
experience  of  evening  parties,  that  they  are 
often  rather  dull  affairs;  in  fact,  the  guests 
after  having  rapidly  "  exhausted  the  weather," 
arc  "at  their  wits'  end  for  something  to 
say  to  each  other."  And  thus  things  "drag 
their  slow  length  along."  The  guests  not  hav- 
ing been  selected  with  regard  to  the  principle 
of  affinity, "  conversation  can  not  be  sustained ;" 
therefore  he  comes  to  the  very  humiliating  con- 
clusion, "  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the 
advent  of  refreshments  constitutes  the  only  real 
enjoyment  to  be  extracted  from  the  meeting. 
When  conversation  can  not  be  sustained,  when 
music  is  a  dreariness,  when  dancing  is  impossi- 
ble or  looked  upon  as  wicked,  what  remains  to 
be  done?" 

What  could  better  show  the  inability  of  the 
present  arrangements  of  society  for  furnishing 
gratification  to  the  true  social  nature  of  man, 
than  these  confessions  from  one  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  fashionable  world? 


•  Godey'*  LadUs'  Magattnt. 
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Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  utter  im- 
potence of  intellect  in  social  intercourse  than 
the  description  that,  having  rapidly  ,*  exhausted 
the  weather,"  the  people  "are  at  their  wits' 
end  for  something  to  say  to  each  other." 

How  fortunate  it  is,  however,  that  when  the 
guests  have  become  unable  to  entertain  each 
other  by  the  intercliange  of  thought,  there  still 
remains  one  "  enjoyment  to  be  extracted  from 
the  meeting,"  viz.,  the  "  refreshments." 

Social  intercourse  should  be  the  fit  arena  to 
develop  harmoniously  the  whole  nature  of 
man.  It  is  only  in  social  life  that  the  seeds  are 
sown  which  bear  the  fruit  of  refinement  and 
elegance  of  mind  or  manner.  And  as  legisla- 
tion should  always  favor  virtue  and  discourage 
vice,  so  the  character  of  the  more  formal  and 
somewhat  arbitrary  social  institutions  should 
be  such  as  to  encourage  the  activity  of  the 
higher  principles  of  humanity,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lower  and  more  sensual  impulses.  Of 
course,  were  it  not  for  the  artificialities  which 
custom  throws  upon  us,  and  for  the  repressive 
tendency  they  exercise  on  the  development  of 
selfhood,  there  would  be  no  lacking  of  the 
ability  to  converse  well.  Ah!  how  we  love 
those  who  frankly  and  without  restraint  con- 
fide to  us  their  real  opinions.  One  of  the  best 
conversationalists  I  ever  met  was  a  little  girl 
thirteen  years  old.  Her  unconscious  dignity, 
and,  withal,  the  charming  simplicity  and  mod- 
esty in  her  suprising  readiness  of  speech,  gave 
you  the  impression  of  extensive  and  refined 
culture ;  yet  it  was  not  the  mere  culture  of  the 
schools,  but  rather  the  refined  growth  of  natu- 
ral impulse,  un trammeled  by  the  formalities 
of  life. 

I  presume  that  those  persons  who  originated 
the  "  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  "  had  conspicu- 
ously in  view  the  fact,  that  the  highest  benefits 
of  social  intercourse  demand  that  its  enjoyments 
be  of  an  intellectual  nature.  This  "  Lyceum" 
is  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  obliging  secretary 
communicates  the  following  information:  It 
has  been  in  existence  about  eight  years,  and 
grew  out  of  a  desire  among  certain  Friends  for 
combined  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
The  Lyceum  meets  one  evening  in  the  week, 
at  7  o'clock,  and  separates  at  9.45.  The  first 
exercises  after  the  minutes  of  the  former  meet- 
ing have  beon  read,  consist  of  lectures,  read- 
ings, and  declamations  by  members  who  have 
been  previously  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  secretary  says:  "At  8J 
o'clock  we  have  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  the  members  change  places  and 
hold  quite  animated  discourse,  while  the  best 
possible  feeling  prevails  throughout  At  the 
close  of  the  twenty  minutes  the  members  drop 
into  their  seats,  all  is  once  more  perfect  order, 
and  the  order  of  exercises  proceeds." 

We  suppose  that  it  is  this  last-named  fea- 
ture—an intermission  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versation, intercliange  of  friendly  civilities, 
etc — that  gives  this  society  its  claim  to  be  called 
a  "  Social  Lyceum." 

We  think,  however,  this  is  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction.    There  should  be  such 


change  in  our  social  institutions  as  would  indi- 
cate the  advanced  influence  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. The  idea  of  combined  .social  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  is  the  true  one,  and  our 
social  institutions  should  be  founded  on  this 
principle.  Before  the  system  of  the  "  Friends, 
Social  Lyceum"  could  become  popular  as  a 
social  entertainment,  strictly  considered,  it 
would  have  to  include  social  characteristics  of 
greater  prominence.  Yet  without  any  im- 
provement, it  would  at  least  bo  an  improve- 
ment over  such  an  "  evening  party "  as  that 
described  by  our  fashionable  friend  previously 
quoted.  We  fear  the  influence  of  many  of  our 
social  institutions,  such  as  "grand  balls,"  etc., 
not  to  mention  many  of  our  "  amusements,"  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  superficiality  and  vice 
than  on  that  of  intelligence  and  virtue ;  but  we 
look  to  the  increasing  desire  of  the  more  solid 
and  useful  enjoyments  of  intellect  for  deliver- 
ance therefrom. 


AF  PROBATIVE  NEBS. 

K  The  approving  smile  of  a  friend  can  light- 
en the  heaviest  burden,"  but  unfortunate  is  he 
who  depends  upon  it  for  happiness,  con- 
science will  so  often  deny  what  the  heart  yearn- 
ingly pleads  for.  Every  soul  faithful  to  its 
highest  convictions  will  at  times  "have  to 
walk  on,  however  man  upbraideth,  with  Him 
who  trod  the  wine-press  all  alone." 

The  severity  of  any  task  depends  upon  how 
much  one  has  to  sacrifice  in  performing  it. 
To  him  whose  nature  is  so  constituted  that  he 
cares  little  for  the  praise  or  blame  of  others, 
it  is  easy  to  bear  their  blame  and  do  without 
their  praise.  To  another,  whose  loyalty  to 
right  is  just  as  true,  whose  conscience  is  just  as 
pure,  the  victory  will  cost  a  struggle. 

My  friend  is  dear  to  me.  For  a  time  I  have 
been  guided  by  his  counsel,  have  been  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  his  approval  But  by-and- 
by,  a  voice  clearer  than  the  voice  of  my  friend 
bids  me  go  where  his  approval  can  not  follow. 
It  would  be  a  sin  to  stray,  it  would  be  a -weak- 
ness to  falter;  but  obedience  is  none  the  less 
perfect  because  it  is  hard  to  give. 

The  danger  is,  that  the  love  of  approbation, 
if  not  sternly  controlled,  may  grow  too  strong 
for  conscience ;  that  the  voice  within  may  be 
drowned  by  the  voice  without;  that  the  divine 
smile  of  God,  bearing  with  it  ever  peace,  com- 
fort, and  hope,  may  be  sacrificed  for  human  ap- 
proval, with  unrest  sorrow,  and  pain. 

"Profitable  are  the  chidings  of  a  friend," 
and  he  who  can  not  bear  the  just  censure  of 
his  fault  kindly  given,  and  profit  thereby,  loves 
too  well  the  meaningless,  worthless  applause 
of  those  who  have  no  love  for  him.  There  are 
many  upon  whom  even  deserved  reproof  falls 
crushingly  and  brings  the  deepest  humiliation, 
who  will  yet  rise  and  bless  the  friend  who  was 
kind  and  tender  and  true  enough  to  strike  the 
needed  blow. 

*  But  one  must  know  how  and  when  and 
where  to  strike.  The  scathing  reprimand 
which  might  be  best  for  the  bold,  reckless  boy, 


the  mother  must  not  bestow  upon  the  sensitive 
shrinking  one  to  whom  bcr  look  of  displeasure 
is  a  punishment  severe  enough. 

Any  faculty  overgrown  is  an  unpleasant  leg- 
acy to  find  in  one's  possession;  but  fortunate 
is  he  who  becomes  conscious  of  it  and  has  the 
strength  to  vanquish  it  And  noblest  bene- 
factor and  truest  friend  of  humanity  is  he  who 
leads  others  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  and 
so  to  a  higher  and  better  life. 

HOPE  ABLINGTON. 


A  BEA-SHELL. 

BT  0.  UENBT  LEONARD. 

When  wandering  down  tho  ocean's  sandy  beach, 

One  summer's  day,  a  shell  ol  fairy  mold 
I  plnck'd  from  out  the  wavelets'  toying  reach  ; 

Its  foamy  life,  so  pearly  white  and  cold. 
Seemed  lisping  soft  to  me  a  silv'ry  strain. 
E'en  like  a  siren's  song  of  childhood's  reign. 

I  dreamed  of  happy  days,  of  days  of  yore. 

When  oft  I'd  pluck'd  some  glassy,  smooth-lipped  shell 
From  out  the  sea,  when  wand'ring  down  the  shell-girt 
shore. 

And  placed  It  to  mine  ear  that  it  might  tell 
To  me  the  sweetest  songs  by  happy  mermaids  snng. 
Or  lisp  the  tone  by  dancing  wavelets  rang. 

And  when  it  wonld  not  sing  the  mermaid's  song. 
Nor  lisp  the  lover  words  that  wavelets  spoke 

To  sweet  sea  flowers,  I'd  ask  of  Ocean's  wrong 
'T would  sing  to  me ;  and  then  its  lips  wonld  choke 

With  sighs,  as  Ocean's  Hps  had  choked  before, 

And  murmur  forth  the  grief  that  Ocean  bore. 

And  then  my  breast  would  fill  with  foolish  fears ; 

Foolish— not  so.  for  tears  would  All  my  eyes ; 
"  Speak  not  to  me,"  I'd  cry,  "of  Ocean's  tears. 

And  murmur  not  the  dole  of  Ocean's  sighs: 
Is  Ocean  always  sad  ?  Do  not,  sometimes, 
The  billows  rise  and  ring  their  angry  chimes  V 

And  then  the  foam-lipped  shell  wonld  cease  its  sight, 
And  sound  alond  the  ocean's  grand  refrain ; 

Or  ring  the  clash  of  angry  billows  as  they  rise 
And  twine  their  briny  bands  and  shriek  In  pain ; 

Then  turn  and  plunge  within  the  depths  of  sea, 

There  to  rage  in  tumultuous  agony. 

Again  my  breast  wonld  throb  with  fear—'4 1  ask 

No  more  of  Ocean's  wrath,  bnt  sing 
Of  mermaid  halls  where  branching  corals  bask 

In  rays  of  glimmering  stars ;  where  wavelets  ring 
From  harps  with  algae  Strang,  and  from  the  Triton's 
shells 

The  sweetest  rhymes  that  throng  those  fa  try  dells. 

And  then  a  tale  of  living  waves  'twould  speak. 
How  kisses  light  from  off  their  foam-tipped  lips 

Would  fall  In  sweetest  cadence  on  the  cheek 
Of  some  sweet,  fair-haired  maid,  as  music  slips 

From  off  the  heavenly  lyres  when  lisping  winds. 

In  fretting*  mild,  have  brushed  their  tuneful  Nines. 

And,  too,  of  shimmering  stars  in  lover  mood 
'T would  aing ;  how  limpling  o'er  the  crimping  sea 

In  boats  of  moonbeam  haze  they'd  sweetly  woo'd; 
And  how  for  wedding-times  the  wavelets  free 

Were  combing  out  the  mermaid's  golden  hair 

And  decking  it  with  pearls  so  snowy  fair. 

The  shells  upon  the  shores  of  Life's  great  sea 
Sing  sweeter  songs  than  those  of  India's  deep ; 

The  waves  of  bleak  Despair  and  Misery 
Hay  dash  in  surges  and  may  bid  as  weep ; 

But  silv'ry  waves  will  come  with  happy  strains, 
Ab  sunshine  from  the  pall  of  summer  rains. 


Who  gives  of  his  superfluity  does  good  to 
others ;  who  gives  of  his  necessity  does  good  to 
himself. 
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ROSSINI, 

THE  ITALIAN  COMPOSER. 

When  Meyerbeer  was  buried,  Auber  and 
Rossini  were  among  the  mourners  wbo  follow- 
ed his  corpse  to  its  last  resting-place.  Rossini 
was  eight  years  younger  than  Auber,  yet  the 
latter  is  recorded  to  have  made  the  remark : 
"Meyerbeer  is  gone, — 
now  comes  poor  Rossi- 
ni's turn."  And  so  it  is. 
Auber  still  lires,  while 
the  *»  Swan  of  Pesaro," 
as  his  Italian  townsmen 
loved  to  call  Rossini, 
died  at  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of 
November  of  last  year 
(1868),  and  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere- 
la-Cbaisc.  He  had  at- 
tained to  the  ripe  age  of 
nearly  seventy-seven 
years,  full  of  honors  and 
fortune.  Yet  he  was 
only  thirty-seven  years 
old  when  he  retired  from 
his  active  Art  life,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  fame  and  unim- 
paired youthful  strength, 
—  at  the  time  when 
Gluek  had  not  even 
commenced  one  of  his 
creations;  when  Haydn 
wrote  his  first  sympho- 
ny ;  when  Sebastian 
Bach  was  only  first  cho- 
rister in  the  Thomas 
School  at  Leipzig;  when 
Weber  had  hardly  com- 
posed "  Der  Frelschutz ;" 
when  Handel  had  yet 
twelve  years  to  wait  be- 
fore he  opened  a  new 
musical  path  with  his  oratorio  of  "  Athalia." 
So  for  the  last  thirty-nine  years  Rossini  gave 
himself  up  to  quiet  ease,  enjoying,  as  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  admirers  has  truly 
said,  "  a  veritable  royalty,  intellectually  con- 
sidered ;  listened  to,  admired  like  Goethe  and 
Humboldt ;  and  busying  himself  with  every- 
thing and  everybody  with  that  activity,  care, 
and  good-nature  of  which  one  can  scarcely 
form  a  notion."  He  was  sought  out  not  only 
for  his  fame  as  a  musician,  but  also  for  bis 
goodness  of  heart.  The  nineteenth  century 
has  lost  in  him  the  greatest  master  of  modern 
melody,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  geni- 
uses, and  one  of  the  kindliest  of  men. 

He  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792, 
so  that  he  had  a  birthday  only  once  in  four 
years,  and  this  became  an  annual  joke  between 
him  and  his  familiar  friends,  who  pleasantly 
affected  to  regard  him  as  a  young  fellow  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  when  his  real  age  was 
seventy-two  or  seventy-six. 

The  opera  which  first  made  Rossini's  name 
famous  was  "  Tancredi,"  brought  out  during 


the  carnival  at  Venice  in  the  year  1813,  follow- 
ing others  which  are  now  forgotten.  "  L'ltali- 
ana  in  Algieri"  was  prod  treed  some  months  la- 
ter, in  Venice,  and  met  with  a  success  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  greeted  "  Tancredi"  Both 
these  operas  are  still  admired,  not  alone  as 
works  of  art,  but  for  their  ever  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful melodies.   They  are  generally  considered 
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to  be  the  first  results  of  his  matured  style,  and 
what  has  since  been  recognized  as  the  school 
of  Rossini— a  school  which  numbers  more  dis- 
ciples than  perhaps  any  other — may  be  said  to 
have  then  commenced. 

In  Naples  Rossini  composed  an  opera  seria, 
"  11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  the  famed  "  Barber 
of  Seville,"  his  masterpiece  in  opera  buffo,  and 
it  was  first  produced  in  Rome  hi  1816.  On  the 
first  night  of  its  performance  it  was  hopelessly 
condemned,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent 
opposition  of  Paisiello,  who  himself  had  lian- 
dled  unsuccessfully  the  same  material.  Not  a 
note  of  the  second  act  could  be  heard  amid 
the  tumult  made  by  the  old  Neapolitan  and 
his  friends.  Rossini  personally  conducted  the 
music,  as  is  customary  hi  Italy ;  and  when  the 
piece  was  brought  to  a  close,  amid  groans  and 
hisses,  the  composer  retired  to  his  hotel  moody 
and  bitter.  On  the  succeeding  night  he  calcu- 
lated upon  a  repetition  of  the  hissing,  and  so 
determined  to  remain  qnietly  in  his  hotel  and 
go  to  bed.  But  he  had  not  been  long  there, 
however,  before  he  was  awakened  by  a  greater 


tumult  than  had  greeted  his  music  on  the  eve- 
ning before  at  the  theater.  The  same  public 
that  had  condemned  the  "  Barber"  on  its  first 
presentation,  had  been  enthusiastic  over  even 
the  first  act  of  the  second ;— indeed,  it  had 
heard  but  little  of  it  previously  amid  the  din 
of  Paisiello,  and  now  it  rushed  to  his  hotel  to 
bring  him  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  success. 

A  curious  story  is  told 
of  Rossini  when  engaged 
on  Ids  "Mahomet,"  the 
last  written  at  Naples. 
The  text  of  this  opera- 
had  been  furnished  by  ■ 
the  Duke  of  Venlignano, 
who  was  considered  by 
the  Italians  as  a  very 
had  ■  t tn tore f  or  one  who 
has  an  "  evil  eye,"  who 
bewitches  by  his  glance 
and  conjures  up  evil. 
RosBtni  was  a  true  Ital- 
ian, and  believed  firmly 
in  the  power  of  the  "  evil 
eye,"  and  for  that  reason, 
when  lie  was  composing 
the  opera,  he  had  placed 
upon  his  table  a  pair  of 
little  horns,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Italian  belief, 
possess  tli o  power  of 
breaking  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  "  evil  eye," 
and  which  mothers,  for 
the  Mime  reason,  hang 
around  the  necks  of 
their  little  children. 

Rossini  soon  afterward 
left  his  native  Italy  and 
followed  Biirbiija,  who 
had  now  become  director 
pf  the  Italian  opera  in 
Vienna,where"Zclmira" 
was  enthusiastically  re- 
.  ceived.  He  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Beethoven;  he*  had 
no  occasion  to  remember  the  reception::  be> 
got  from  the  old  master,  as  he  showed  some 
spite  toward  his  new  Italian  rival  He  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man masters,  and  composed  his  "  Semiramide," 
his  last  opera  written  for  the  Italian  stage,  and 
performed  at  Venice  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1833,  but  which  the  Italians  only  coldly  re- 
ceived. 

From  Vienna  Rossini  went  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  leasing  the  King's  Theater ; 
but  finding  the  director  in  bad  circumstances, 
gave  concerts,  instruction  in  singing,  earning  ■ 
thereby  hi  five  months,  It  is  asserted,  the  sum 
of  from  £7,090  to  £10,000  sterling.  "  He  sang 
and  played  [aays  a  London  paper]  Just  as  well 
as  he  composed,  and  was  not  less  prepossessing 
as  a  man  than  gifted  as  a  musician,  and  was 
everywhere  welcomed  and  feted." 

From  London  Rossini  went  to  Paris,  as 
director  of  the  Opera  Italien,  where,  after  much 
opposition,  something  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  met  from  Paisiello  in  Naples,  his  music 
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acquired  an  extraordinary  popularity.  On  the 
8d  of  August  1829,  he  crowned  the  edifice  of 
his  fame  with  his  masterpiece,  "Guillaume 
Tell,"  incorporating  in  it  by  six  months'  hard 
labor  the  brilliant  results  of  his  highly-matured 
genius.  But  the  Paris  public  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  beauty  of  "  William  Tell ; "  the  opera 
could  scarcely  keep  ite  place  on  the  boards, 
and  only  the  powerful  voice  of  Duprez,  and, 
singular  as  it  may  be,  the  influence  of  the 
Revolution  of  1880,  brought  it  anything  like 
the  reception  it  deserved.  Rossini  is  thought 
to  have  felt  this  wound  deeply,  and  for  that 
reason  in  the  mean  time  to  have  come  to  the 
determination  to  leave  the  stage  and  his  art, 
even  though  his  triumphs  were  ever  so  great. 
He  himself  would  never  give  his  reasons  for 
this  course,  and  shortly  after  he  did  retire, 
amid  the  regrets  of  the  musical  world. 

He  made  Bologna  his  residence  in  1836,  and 
led  there  an  agreeable  life,  exhibiting  a  singu- 
lar aversion  to  his  former  art,  and  an  entire 
disregard  of  honors  and  fame,  occupying  his 
time  with  agriculture  and  painting,  and  teach- 
ing Alboni  to  sing.  Only  once,  in  the  year 
1840,  has  he  published  anything  of  importance, 
namely,  his  "  Stabat  Mater,"  a  religious  master- 
piece, and  which  he  had  written  eight  years 
previously. 

Rossini's  first  wife  pia<1;une  Colbran),  who 
was  long  separated  from  him,  died  at  Bologna 
in  1845,  and  two  yean  later  he  married  Mile 
Olympe  Pelissier.  With  her  he  has  found  one 
of  the  kindest  of  nurse-,  for  the  old  singer  had 
long  been  failing,  both  in  power  of  intellect 
and  bodily  strength.  Among  his  best  -friends 
in  Paris  was  the  late  Baron  James  Rothschild, 
who,  a  Frankfort  paper  assured  us,  often  shared 
financial  undertakings  with  him,  and  Lhc  old 
musician  is  reported  to  have  said:  "No I  I 
never  could  have  lived  on  what  I  earned  as  a 
writer.  If  I  am  well  off  now,  I  am  so  thanks 
solely  to  two  or  three  friends  who  took  charge 
of  my  money  and  invested  it"  The  two  mas- 
ters— one  in  art  and  the  other  in  the  bourse — 
often  used  'to  ask  after  each  other's  health 
during  their  last  days.  Rossini  had  no  thought 
that  death  was  so  near  a  week  before  his  de- 
parture (although  his  illness  began  in  autumn), 
for  he  was  then  revising  a  mass,  which  he  had 
composed  for  his  own  funeral  1 
v  '  u  Do  you  die  as  a  Catholic  f  "  asked  a  priest 
whom  his  wife  had  caused  to  be  brought  in 
during  his  final  moments.  "  He  who  has  com- 
posed Use  '  Stabat  Mater,'*"  he  answered,  "  has 
faith." 

His  funerartflbk  place  at  mid-day,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Pa- 
risian populace.  The  services,  which  were 
chiefly  of  a  musical  character,  and  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Rossini  himself  on  his  death-bed, 
were  most  imposing  and  protracted.  The  great 
singers  now  resident  in  Paris,  among  whom 
are  Mmes.  Alboni  and  Patti  Caux,  and  Mile. 
Nilsson,  assisted. 

It  required  a  large  military  and  police  force 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  funeral  procession  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the  Trinite,  and  to  prevent 


the  people  from  blocking  up  the  approaches  to 
the  church.  On  the  foot  pavement  of  the 
Chauss6e  d'Antin,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
Rue  St.  Lazarc  and  the  Rue  de  Clichy  which 
afford  even  a  distant  view  of  the  Trinite, 
closely-packed  crowds  of  the  humbler  classes 
stood  patiently  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
them,  and  not  only  waited  long  to  see  the  cof- 
fin carried  into  the  church,  but  kept  their 
standing-ground  till  it  came  out  again,  two 
hours  later. 


HOW  A  MAN  MADE  HIS  FORTUNE 
BY  A  PIN. 

[The  two  grand  elements  of  a  successful  start 
in  life  are  industry  and  economy.  The  young 
man  who  exhibits  them  can  scarcely  fail  to 
win  approval  and  early  advancement  An 
illustration  in  point  is  the  early  history"  of  a 
distinguished  Frenchman,  which  is  epitomized 
in  the  following  brief  narrative.] 

"  Many  people  have  inherited  a  great  name 
from  their  parents  and  friends;  why  can  not  I 
make  a  great  reputation  by  my  own  industry 
and  perseverance?" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  young  man 
of  respectable  appearance,  yet  really  in  want, 
as  he  walked,  one  autumn  morning  in  the  year 
1781,  up  Antin  Street,  in  Paris,  and  approached 
the  stately  house  of  a  great  banker.  On  ring- 
ing the  door-bell,  his  heart  beat  with  fear  and 
anxiety  when  he  was  met  by  a  servant  in  livery 
who  asked  him  rather  bluntly  what  he  wanted. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Perregaux,"  replied 
the  young  man.  "  Is  he  at  home  ?  " 

The  answer  was  affirmative,  and  the  porter 
led  him  up  the  broad  marble  stairway  to  the 
upper  story,  where  the  young  man  was  admit- 
ted into  a  splendid  anteroom,  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  statues.  He  quietly  took  a  seat 
in  a  corner,  and  had  hardly  the  courage  to  face 
the  great  men  who  went  in  and  out  of  the 
banker's  room.  He  thought  of  his  home  in 
the  country,  of  his  departure  from  his  beloved 
parents,  of  their  prayers  and  their  blessings. 
He  recalled  his  mother's  last  words :  "  What 
will  you  do  in  Paris,  my  son  ? — stay  here.  You 
have  your  home,  though  it  is  a  poor  one."  And 
then  he  thought  of  his  own  answer :  "  Let  me 
try  my  fortune,  dear  mother,  in  order  that  I 
may  share  it  with  you  and  my  dear  friends." 
"But,"  answered  she,  "fortune  does  not  al- 
ways visit  those  who  seek  it"  To  this  he  re- 
plied :  "  But  it  never  seeks  those  who  never 
seek  it"  "Well,  go,"  said  the  tender-hearted 
mother,  "  go,  and  if  you  don't  succeed,  do  not 
be  ashamed  to  return  to  us.  Your  father's 
house  and  the  arms  of  your  mother  will  always 
be  open  to  you." 

Mr.  Perregaux  was  reading  a  letter  when  the 
young  man  was  admitted  to  his  presence,  and 
hardly  noticed  the  unassuming  stranger. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  young  man  ? " 
said  the  banker  in  a  friendly  way.  "  If  so,  tell 
me  in  what  respect  I  can  serve  you." 

"  Mr.  Perregaux,"  said  the  young  man,  look- 
ing plainly  and  calmly  in  his  face,  "  I  have 


neither  fame,  nor  rank,  nor  fortune — but  indus- 
try, strength,  and  a  strong  will  to  work  Can 
you  not  give  me  a  place  in  your  great  business 
house? — even  the  most  insignificant  one  would 
suit  me." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Perregaux, 
who  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  attractive 
features  of  his  young  applicant,  and  read  in  his 
clear  eye  discretion  and  fidelity. 

"  Jacques  Lafitte,"  was  the  answer. 

"Your  age?" 

"  Eighteen  years,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"  I  was  bora  on  the  29th  of  October,  1799." 

"  Are  you  a  Parisian  ?  "  inquired  the  banker. 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  from  Bayonne.  My  father  is 
a  carpenter,  and  has  ten  children  to  care  for. 
My  object  is  to  find  a  place  where  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  my  father's  family." 

"  A  noble  undertaking,  young  man,"  replied 
the  banker;  "  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have 
no  place  vacant  for  you.  I  am  sorry  for  this. 
Perhaps  a  later  application  would  find  me  able 
to  receive  you." 

Everything  seemed  to  swim  before  Lafitte's 
eyes.  He  scarcely  knew  how  to  reach  the 
door.  His  knees  trembled  as  he  descended  the 
marble  staircase,  and  with  a  slow  step  he  went 
down  into  the  street  The  refusal  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Yet  he  summoned 
courage  and  started  off. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  street  he  saw  some- 
thing shining  in  the  sand  that  had  collected 
near  the  steps.  It  was  only  a  pin,  yet  he  took 
it  up  and  stuck  it  in  his  coat  This  little  act 
apparently  unseen  by  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  decided  his  whole  future.  M.  Perre- 
gaux stood  at  the  window,  and,  without  de- 
signing it  happened  to  see  the  refused  appli- 
cant pick  something  up,  and  wondered  what  it 
was.  When  the  young  man  stuck  it  in  the  left 
breast  of  his  coat,  the  banker  thought  it  was  a 
pin.  Men  who  have  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  like  Mr.  Perregaux,  understand 
the  meaning  of  seemingly  insignificant  things, 
and  how  far  small  actions  go  toward  the  inter- 
pretation of  character.  So  he  said  to  himself : 
"  The  man  who  will  not  refuse  to  pick  up  a 
pin  must  certainly  have  some  habits  thafwill 
be  of  great  use  if  he  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them." 

He  quickly  opened  the  window  and  called 
young  Jacques. 

The  young  man  quickly  returned,  hastened 
up  stairs,  and  was  soon  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  banker. 

"  Do  you  have  the  goodness,"  said  Jacques, 
"  to  comply  with  my  request?  " 

"  What  makes  you  so  decided?"  replied  the 
banker. 

"  From  the  fact  that  you  have  recalled  me," 
was  the  answer.  "  I  believe  you  would  not 
have  done  it  if  you  had  not  wished  to  accept 
my  application." 

"  Quick  powers  of  observation,  love  of  order 
and  economy,"  replied  Mr.  Perregaux,  in  a 
friendly  way,  "  will  make  a  good  business  man. 
Oo  into  my  counting-house ;  I  will  descend  as 
soon  as  possible  and  give  you  a  little  business 
to  attend  to. 
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From  this  hour  young  Lafltte  was  in  Perre- 
gaux's  counting-house.  His  industry  and  fidel- 
ity helped  )iim  in  every  respect  His  punc- 
tuality won  him  the  confidence  of  his  employer. 
His  zeal  and  progress  increased  from  day  to 
day,  so  that  he  soon  excited  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  his  companions.  In  a  few  years 
he  became  a  book-keeper,  and  afterward  a 
cashier. 

The  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  which  called  Perregaux 
to  the  Senate,  compelled  him  to  commit  his 
business  largely  to  the  hands  of  some  co-la- 
borer. He  took  Lafltte  in  as  his  partner,  and 
as  the  sphere  of  the  latter  was  now  larger,  he 
had  more  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  business- 
tact  energy.  In  the  last  years  of  the  empire 
a  new  sphere  of  life  was  opened  to  him  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  After  that  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  thus  he  came 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  most  influen- 
tial people  of  the  country. 

The  decline  of  Napoleon's  power  brought 
him  into  honorable  political  positions.  He  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  entire  city,  and 
indeed  of  the  entire  country,  in  consequence  of 
his  wise  and  judicious  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  His  dear  parents  in  Bayonne 
were  still  living,  and  he  supported  them  all  the 
time  in  the  most  handsome  way  possible;  and 
after  his  mother  became  a  widow  he  took  her 
to  his  home  in  Paris.  Many  young  men  of 
talent  owed  their  prosperity  to  him,  as  he  start- 
ed them  in  business.  He  supported  a  great 
many  in  their  studies  at  his  own  expense. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  was  compelled  to  flee 
before  the  advance  of  Napoleon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  44  Hundred  Days,"  he  committed 
his  entire  private  fortune  to  Lafltte ;  and  Na- 
poleon, too,  placed  his  fortune  in  Lafitte's 
hands.  Thus  the  great  banker  had  for  some 
time  in  his  own  keeping  the  property  of  both 
rivals  to  the  French  throne. 

After  Paris  was  captured,  in  the  year  1815, 
he  advanced  two  millions  of  francs  to  the  state,  t 
which  was  compelled  to  give  that  much  to  the 
allied  hoots.  One  hundred  thousand  francs  were 
appropriated  to  him  as  director  of  the  bank  of 
France,  but  Lafltte  refused  to  receive  it  during 
the  laborious  years  of  the  administration. 

Nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  restoration  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  number. 
His  parliamentary  activity  was  distinguished 
by  his  warm  patriotism,  nobility  of  character, 
and  acute  understanding.  He  always  subject- 
ed his  own  interests  to  the  general  good.  In 
spite  of  the  displeasure  in  which  the  family  of 
Marshal  Ney  were,  he  permitted  his  only 
daughter  to  marry  Ney's  son,  the  Prince  of 
Mod  en  a. 

He  reached  the  climax  of  his  political  prom- 
inence in  the  July  revolution.  Without  him, 
Louis  Philippe  would  never  have  ascended 
the  throne.  His  political  opinions  were  very 
decided,  and  if  we  can  not  approve  of  some  of 
them,  we  certainly  can  not  help  admiring  his 


honor  and  integrity.  Ho  was  a  member  of 
Louis  Philippe's  ministry,  and  had  charge  of 
the  finances  of  France ;  yet  this  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  as  his  views  did  not  agree  with 
those  of  the  king.  He  offered  his  resignation, 
and  retired  with  dignity  as  a  simple  citizen  of 
the  country. 

Lafltte  died  on  Easter-day,  1844,  amid  uni- 
versal regret  The  French  people  had  found 
in  him  a  true  friend,  and  his  name  will  ever 
be  held  by  them  in  great  respect 


SELF- CONQUEST. 

True  glory  is  the  luscious,  soul-satisfying 
fruit  of  silent  and  entire  self-conquest,  the  lau- 
rels that  crown  the  brow  with  Heaven's  own 
purity  and  sunshine.  No  theme  that  mortals 
contemplate  is  more  satisfactory  than  this. 
Here  aet$,  not  words,  speak.  None  toil  in  vain ; 
for  labor  brings  a  sure  reward.  Nor  need  any 
lack  employment,  since  we  can  aid  others  as 
well  as  ourselves ;  but  not  successfully,  until  we 
have  first  won  the  field  for  and  within  our- 
selves. No  cottage  or  condition  is  so  humble  that 
it  may  not  be  adorned  with  these  crown-gems ; 
nor  can  any  palatial  surroundings  be  regal  with- 
out them ;  for 

"  When  the  tool  is  fall  of  din. 

And  strife  beside  the  portal  waits, 

Angels  bat  listen  at  the  gates. 
And  hear  the  household  jar  within." 

This  conquest  neither  destroys  nor  mars  any- 
thing that  is  beautiful  or  useful ;  it  simply  re- 
moves that  which  mars  or  would  finally  de- 
stroy our  symmetry  and  strength  of  character ; 
leaving  reason,  holy  impulses,  and  virtue — yes, 
real  virtue  that  implies  "  strength,"  that  no 
strain  or  pressure  can  compromise  or  cause  to 
yield— absolute  masters  of  the  field  Such  con- 
quests make  us  feel  that  life  is  a  rich  boon,  a 
treasure  to  be  guarded,  a  harvest  field,  and  no 
waste. 

The  manifestations  are  as  varied  as  are  our 
temperaments  and  conditions ;  but  the  princi- 
ples involved  and  evolved  are  ever  the  same. 
No  fault  is  so  minute  or  secret  as  to  be  harmless ; 
for  obedience,  and  not  transgression,  of  Heaven's 
laws,  secures  harmony;  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  we  fully  understand  these  laws  or  not, 
if  we  but  promptly  comply  with  their  spirit 

He  who  is  master  of  his  passions,  desires, 
thoughts,  words,  plans,  and  actions,  needs  no 
other  master;  his  mind  knows  no  vacancy,  his 
entire  being  tells  what  he  has  wrought  Atti- 
tude and  bearing  bespeak  it ;  for  he  has  united 
wisdom  with  dignity,  ready  sympathy,  firm- 
ness, and  gentleness.  The  voice  echoes  it ;  for  it 
utters  no  empty,  false  words.  The  eye  mirrors 
it ;  for  it  reflects  the  glory  of  the  inner  temple. 
Ah !  that  speaking  orb,  what  a  tale  it  tells  when 
"  soul,  body,  and  spirit "  are  faultless  I  Noth- 
ing but  truth  itself  can  endure  its  mild  beams 
without  quailing,  and  she  but  beholds  herself 
reflected  and  is  pleased 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  our  match- 
less Model,  who,  "  vailed  in  flesh,"  marched 
forth  in  silent  majesty  to  conquer  in  behalf  of 
suffering,  struggling  mortals. 


With  a  plan  of  certain  conquest  clearly  mark- 
ed out,  and  legions  of  the  "  heavenly  host "  at 
his  command,  alone  he  stands  before  the  insult- 
ing bar  of  his  false  accusers,  whom  a  single 
breath  might  have  annihilated,  and  in  his  lofty 
consciousness  of  soul-nobility  and  right  action 
he  is  firm,  self-possessed,  and  silent;  he  can  af- 
ford to  wait  But  what  a  lesson !  what  word- 
less glory  1  and  will  man  never  learn  the  les- 
son ?  And  when  he  finally  speaks,  with  aston- 
ishment and  adoration  we  listen  to  the  match- 
less petition,  to  the  godlike  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do."  How  is 
all  this  perfect  web  wrought  this  rare  chain  of 
means  to  secure  results?  Can  we  fully  explain 
it  ?  No,  but  his  life  and  final  success  shall.  He 
has  a  plan,  of  which  this  is  an  important  part, 
and  neither  the  wrath  nor  insults  of  man  can 
for  one  moment  turn  him  aside  or  betray  him 
into  forge tfulness,  rashness,  or  confusion.  That 
head,  once  crowned  with  thorns,  is  now  radiant 
with  glory.  Success  has  set  the  diadem  on  it 
He  could  not  fail,  and  no  more  can  we,  if  we 
live  and  work  aright;  yielding  obedience  to 
beautiful  laws  that  will  not  bend,  but  which 
may  be  transgressed ;  and  we  are  sure  to  find 
that  each  transgression  or  infringement  has  a 
penalty  that  must  be  met  soon  or  late.  The 
only  real  possession  we  have  that  can  not  be 
transferred  or  taken  from  us  is  individual  char- 
acter. This  we  may  beautifully  develop  and 
round,  without  even  saying  to  mortals  "  with 
your  leave,"  for  this  magna  charta  we  hold 
above  the  reach  of  mortals.  God  granted  it,  and 
bode  us  hold  it  as  Heaven's  *'  Bill  of  Rights  " 
which  grants  as  due  from  man  to  man  all  that 
is  pure,  true,  loving,  and  aiding ;  and  to  the  Su- 
preme, that  reverence  and  fidelity  which  stamps 
the  impress  of  the  divine  on  our  characters. 

When  we  look  at  all  worthy  successes  we  see 
that  the  actors  were  not  great  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.  The  general  who  lives  in  loyal  hearts, 
gives  orders  to  be  obeyed,  not  repeated;  he 
makes  plans  to  be  executed ;  and  from  his  coun- 
cil chamber  with  instinctive  caution  he  ex- 
cludes all  traitors.  He  intends  to  succeed,  and 
well  knows  that  action — faithful,  continuous  ac- 
tion— secures  success.  Concentrating  all  his 
energies,  so  that  no  waste  of  power  may  cause 
defeat,  he  marches  onward  with  unfaltering 
step,  knowing  that  even  death  at  a  post  of  duty 
is  glorious.  That  which  distinguishes  the 
faithful,  victorious  general,  gives  luster  and  suc- 
cess to  the  silent  self-conqueror ;  and  when  all 
our  selfish  propensities  are  fully  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  highest,  noblest  sentiments,  then, 
and  ntft  until  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  so  use 
our  higher  faculties  that  we  may  present  to 
the  world  that  beautifully  developed,  harmo- 
nious character  whose  crystalline  purity  and 
brilliancy  is  so  far  above  "  all  price,  that  God 
himself  shall  gather  it  with  "  his  jewels  "  to 
be  reset  in  a  Redeemer's  "  Crown  of  rejoicing," 
in  the  "  land  of  the  leal,"  when  the  spirit  shall 
neither  know  nor  fear  the  degenerating  influ- 
ences of  wrong-doing  and  temptation,  but  shall . 
from  the  "  Leader  of  the  host"  receive  an  un- 
fading crown  of  eternal  life,  the  fruit  and  re- 
ward of  self-conquest  in  obedience  to  laws  so 
wisely  made  for  our  guidance  and  happiness. 

"  SCHOOL-GIRL  " 
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THE   RESURRECTION   OF   THE  BODY. 

A  DISCOURSE   BY    REV.   6.  J.    GEEK,   D.D.,  RECTOR   OF   ST.  TIMOTHY'S 
CnURCH,  NEW  YORK. 


"  When  I  awake  up  after  Thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it."— Pbaiji  xvli.  15. 
WHAT  IS  IMPLIED. 

When  we  present  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  we  dwell  mainly 
upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  body  which  becomes  lifeless  before  our  eyes.  It  requires  a  revelation 
from  God  to  work  in  us  a  belief  that  it  will  live  again.  The  resurrection 
of  Christ's  body — the  promise  that  He  who  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies ;  that  the  earth  and  the  sea 
shall  give  up  their  dead ;  that  this  corruptible  mast  put  on  incorruption ; 
that  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ;  that  they  who  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  His  voice;  the  use  of  material  agents  by  divine  ap- 
pointment in  and  through  which  to  communicate  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  (showing  that  the  body  is  included  in  this  mighty  work) ; 
all  these  and  other  revelations  have  been  made  to  carry  the  mind  beyond 
that  which  it  receives  respecting  another  life  from  dim  tradition  or  from 
its  own  imaginations  or  yearnings. 

Without  a  special  revelation  the  human  mind  has  attained  to  a  belief 
in  a  spirit-land.  I  would  rather  say,  such  a  belief  has  been  found  where 
it  could  not  be  accounted  for — as  traces  of  palm-trees  have  been  found  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  fool-prints  of  birds  on  rocks  hundreds  of  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

EFFECT  OF  REVELATION. 

The  revelation  which  we  have  in  Christ  makes  complete  that  which 
was  not  only  partial  and  incomplete,  but  faint.  It  gives  a  full  orb  of 
light  where  before  there  was  but  a  glimmering.  No  doubt  this  belief  in 
the  spirit-land  is  from  God's  revelation,  made  at  the  first,  which  found 
its  way  out  in  different  directions,  as  water  which  bursts  from  a  fountain 
at  the  summit  of  a  hill  finds  its  way  down  on  different  sides  of  the 
hill.  God's  work  in  Christ  is  to  make  complete  that  which  is  now  only 
partial.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  that 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  of  the  whole  being  of  man,  in  its  resumed 
relations  of  body  and  soul.  Man  who  dies  lives  again — body  and  soul 
being  reunited.  The  Psalmist  says :  "  When  I  awake  up  after  Thy  like- 
ness, I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it"  He  speaks  of  himself  as  he  is  in  soul 
and  body, — that  is,  he  asserts  his  own  personal  identity  as  related  to  the 
resurrection. 

There  must  be  identity  of  being,  or  there  can  be  no  resurrection ;  there 
must  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  there  can  be  no  victory  over  death ; 
for  death  has  robbed  the  body  of  its  soul,  or  animating  principle.  I  use 
the  term  "  soul "  here  to  include  all  -our  being  which  is  immaterial. 
Were  I  to  be  more  specific,  I  should  speak  of  the  spirit  as  the  essential 
principle  of  life,  and  the  soul  as  including  the  affections  and  mind. 
Now,  identity,  as  related  to  the  resurrection,  must  mean  the  restoration 
or  bringing  together  of  all  the  parts  of  being.  So  that  the  same  being 
lives  again  in  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  VIEW. 

There  is  no  call  for  going  into  the"  question  of  identity  of  particles  of 
the  body— which  may  be  maintained  or  not,  wholly  or  in  part,  without 
impairing  the  identity  of  the  body.  That  must  be  identically  the  same 
body — or  there  is,  I  repeat,  no  resurrection.  But  identity,  as  pertaining 
to  organized  bodies,  is  preserved  so  long  as  organization  and  life  are 
maintained — that  is,  identity  is  a  question,  not  of  particles,  but  of 
organization  and  life.  There  is  no  call  for  goiug  any  farther  into 
the  matter,  and  making  the  resurrection  of  the  body  a  question 
of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  It  is  the  letter  which  killeth.  It  is 
fatal  to  life  in  any  direction  or  relation.  There  is  a  kind  of  Scriptural 
criticism  which  is  of  this  character.  It  takes  that  which,  as  inspired— 
as  given  in  its  line  of  thought,  glitters  in  the  sunlight  of  thought, 
experience,  meditation,  and  prayer,  as  a  thing  of  life,  and  throws  it 
into  its  crucible — pulverizes  its  body,  resolves  it  into  its  component 
parts,  as  some  kinds  of  mind  "  pulverize  convictions,"  which  are  living 
things,  and  then  we  are  told  of  the  relation  of  the  physical  ingre- 
dients— what  they  are ;  and  that  which  we  had  almost  worshipped  as  a 
thing  of  life  as  God  created  and  gave  it,  we  see  to  be  made  of  familiar 
physical  elements,  and  the  mind  is  disappointed  and  the  heart  made  sick 


It  is  in  this  spirit  that  men— ambitious  to  display  physical  learning— talk 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  temper,  I  say,  thus  disposes  of  that 
which  is  nothing  but  a  lifo — a  life,  however,  of  God's  creation — a  life  of 
God's  restoration— a  life  which  vindicates  God's  power  and  proclaims 
Him  victorious ;  a  life  by  virtue  of  restored  relations  in  every  part  and 
faculty  beaming  with  new  and  higher  intelligence.  The  Bible  and  the 
consentient  testimony  of  the  Church  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  iden- 
tical body.  Who  cares  to  follow  in  an  investigation  respecting  the  resur- 
rection of  all  the  identical  particles  of  the  body,  which  is  not  the  doctrine 
taught,  which  is  not  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  identical  body  P  Identity  in  organization  and  life  consti- 
tutes identity  of  body,  into  which  more  or  less  of  the  particles  of  the 
same  body  enter. 

In  the  renovation  or  enlargement  of  a  cathedral,  which  has  fallen 
partially  into  ruins,  identity  is  preserved.  The  old  predominates — old 
proportions  and  angles  are  maintained — and  yet  the  renovation  makes  it 
a  new  edifice.  The  great  river  which  flows  hard  by  us  has  not  an  iden- 
tical drop  of  water  in  it  now  which  it  had  a  very  short  time  ago.  Yet 
its  identity  is  ever  maintained.  It  is  the  same  river.  David,  when  he 
said, "  When  I  shall  awake  after  Thy  likeness,"  did  not  dream  of  any- 
thing short  of  personal  identity  in  that  awakening. 

IDENTITY,  HOW  MAINTAINED. 

Thifl  identity  must,  therefore,  also  pertain  to  self-consciousness.  In 
awaking,  the  subject  must  be  conscious -that  he  has  previously  existed — 
that  he  is  identically  the  same  being.  Then  it  is  an  awaking  in  a  true 
and  real  sense— not  as  if  the  soul  had  been  sleeping  during  the  period 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  for  this  would  contradict  what  our 
Lord  said  to  the  penitent  thief—"  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise."  But  it  is  a  true  and  real  awaking ;  because  the  body— an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  being— has  been  without  consciousness.  It  has  not 
been  partaking  of  the  conscious  life  of  the  soul.  And  our  idea  of  the  life 
of  the  soul,  as  separate  from  the  body,  is  as  that  of  a  shadowy  existence. 
Even  in  this  life,  a  man,  divorced  from  that  which  engrosses  his  affec- 
tions, says  of  himself  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  half  living. 
There  are  certain  relationships— certain  forms  of  associated  life— and 
certain  co-operating  activities  to  which  we  become  so  wedded,  that, 
separated  from  them,  life  becomes  enfeebled.  The  fact  of  existence  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  purposes  of 
the  gravest  moment  to  be  served  by  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body.  We  ean  not  fathom  them.  They  are  not  revealed. 
But  since  God  can  overrule  any  event  for  good,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  separation  of  our  being,  one  part  from  the  other — maintained 
from  death  to  the  resurrection  to  be  followed  by  a  reunion  and  entrance 
upon  a  higher  life — is  not  to  be  overruled  for  purposes  of  the  highest 
moment  The  very  miracle  of  re-creation  is  God's  vindication  of  Himself 
If,  now,  He  points  to  the  heavens  as  declaring  His  glory,  and  to  the  Arma- 
ment as  showing  His  handiwork ;  if  He  points  not  only  to  these  worlds 
created  from  nothing  by  Hia  Word,  but  also  to  ourselves,  in  soul  and 
body,  as  we  now  are,  as  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  surely  when 
after  soul  and  body,  with  all  their  respective  organs  and  faculties,  are  re- 
united, and  we  are  fitted  for  a  residence  in  another  world,  released  from 
all  the  conditions  of  physical  existence,  we  shall  not  want  for  a  theme 
which  shall  inspire  eternal  worship  toward  Him,  who  once  created,  and 
then  re-created  us  in  His  own  image  and  likeness.  For  this  is  the 
promise — that  our  bodies  shall  be  made  like  unto  His  glorious  body. - 
Now,  this  reunion  must  be  an  awakening ;  not,  I  repeat,  as  implying  that 
the  soul  has  been  sleeping ;  but  as  the  entrance  upon  a  state  of  being, 
in  respect  to  which  all  that  has  gone  before  is  as  a  sleep — a  sleep 
relatively. 

ASSOCIATION  ONLY  EFFECTIVE. 

What  is  a  member  separated  from  the  body  ?  What  is  a  grace,  even  a 
Christian  grace,  separated  from  its  sister  graces  ?  Nay,  what  is  a  man 
all  brain  who  has  no  heart?  Things  which  God  has  created  to  work 
together  derive  their  strength  mainly  from  working  in  their  proper  rela- 
tion. Isolated  faith— or  strength— or  matter— or  spirit— or  body — or 
limb — or  existence;  isolated  man— or  woman— or  child;  not  one  of 
these  can  manifest  a  tithe  of  its  own  inherent  power.  That  power  is 
called  out  by- appointed  co-operation.    It  comes  of  association  and 
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practical  relationship.  The  Creator  has  indicated  this,  as  the  law  of  its 
own  being,  to  each.  "We  may  therefore  infer  what  a  soul  must  he,  de- 
prived of  the  organ  by  which  it  expresses  itself.  We  speak,  indeed,  in 
the  burial  service  *  of  the  soul  as  being  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh ;  but  as  related  to  this  present  being,  the  soul  can  not  express  itself 
without  the  body.  There  is,  with  all  who  are  in  the  body,  an  instinctive 
shrinking  from  any  manifestation  or  expression  of  souls  as  disconnected 
from  the  body.  "We  call  them  ghosts.  The  body,  after  it  has  passed 
through  that  which  is  appointed  to  it,  in  its  utter  decomposition  in  the 
grave,  and  after  it  is  raised  14  by  the  mighty  working  whereby  God  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself,"  and  made  a  glorified  body,  and  re- 
united to  the  soul,  becomes  there,  as  it  was  here,  its  organ  of  expression. 
It  is  a  spiritual  body.  But  it  is  a  body.  The  souls  of  those  who  have 
departed  hence  in  the  Lord  are  in  joy  and  felicity — even  now — in  the 
paradise  of  the  blessed.  But  they  are  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the 
body,  which  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin,  for  the  law  of  death  is  written  in 
all  the  members  of  the  body. 

UNION,  THE  NORMAL  CONDITION. 

The  body  is  under  bondage  to  death.  It  is  undergoing  the  heaven- 
decreed  consequences  of  sin.  But  meantime  the  soul  is  not  in  its  perfect 
state.  It  is  without  its  relation  to  the  body— its  appointed  relation— the 
relation  which  it  was  created  to  sustain.  It  waits  for  its  final,  its  full,  its 
glorious,  its  eternal  fruition  and  being,  when,  reunited  to  the  body,  the 
whole  man,  in  body,  spirit,  mind,  and  affections,  shall  rise  from 
the  dead.  When  man  shall  rise,  he  shall  come  forth  in  all  that  is 
comprehended  under  that  one  word  used  by  the  Psalmist  expressive 
of  personal  being,  "I" — "when  I  shall  awake  up  after  Thy  likeness, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it"  80  it  is  represented  in  the  economy  of  God's 
dealings.  One  waits  for  another.  St.  Paul  says :  "  Blindness  in  part  is 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  So  of 
the  faithful  departed.  St  Paul  says  of  them :  "  That  they,  without  us, 
should  not  be  made  perfect"  The  soul  awakes  when  it  is  made  perfect 
by  its  reunion  with  the  body— for  whose  redemption  from  death  it  waits. 
The  soul,  though  living  and  conscious,  and  elevated  far  above  its  earthly 
condition  of  being,  by  virtue  of  its  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh — by  virtue  of  its  union  with  others  departed — and  more  than  all,  by 
its  conscious  dwelling  with  Christ,  awakes  when  the  body  awakes — 
awakes  in  and  through  and  with  the  body.  And  when  both  awake — the 
one  in  and  thronghjhe  other  expressing  itself  in  this  awakening— then  is 
fulfilled  that  to  which  the  Psalmist  looked  forward,  when  he  said: 
"  When  I  awake,"  etc. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  and  that 
the  soul  without  the  body  has  an  existence  which,  as  compared  to  that 
which  shall  be,  is  shadowy.  The  soul  to  be  itself  must  exist  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  body,  whether  in  time  or  in  eternity.  We  have  seen  that 
this  substance — the  soul,  which  each  one  of  us  is,  "  in  the  depth  of  his 
personality,  this  substance,  without  extent,  without  form,  without  color, 
unseen,  impalpable  —  this  substance,  so  subtile  that  in  its  mysterious 
and  inaoessible  retreats,  it  can  be  detected  neither  by  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist,  nor  by  the  keen  observation  of  the  psychologist  *  *  *  is 
so  living  and  strong  that  each  member,  each  nerve  of  the  body,  each 
tissue  of  the  brain,  is  at  once  its  instrument,  and  the  proof  of  its  presence 
and  empire."  f  The  soul  was  created  for  empire— empire  in  and 
through  the  body.  In  this  relation  must  it  triumph,  resuming  that 
which  by  death  it  has  lost  and  therein  itself  sharing  in  that  victory 
pledged  to  both  soul  and  body  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

THE  FORM. 

But  still  farther:  this  awaking,  looked  forward  to  by  the  Psalmist,  is 
to  be  in  "  Thy  likeness."  The  likeness  lost  is  to  be  restored.  This  likeness 
consists  not  in  physical  resemblance.  God  is  uncreated,  "  without  parts 
or  passions."  We  are  made  sons  by  adoption  and  grace— and  grow 
into  the  likeness  of  God  in  Christ  by  becoming  subjects  of  that  discipline 
which  He  indicates.  We  abide  in  Him  and  He  in  us.  We  exercise  our- 
selves in  obedience  to  His  word.  We  partake  of  His  spirit  We  make 
it  the  animating  principle  of  our  lives.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us."  We  die  unto  sin  and  rise  again  unto  holiness.  This  becomes  the 
ground  of  satisfaction  at  the  hour  of  awaking — that  hour,  of  which 
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Christ  said,  "  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  tbey  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation."  It  will  be  an  hour,  I  repeat,  when  perfect 
and  entire  self-consciousness  shall  return. 

REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  searching  of  reflections,  if  we  will  but 
let  it  have  its  rail  sway  with  us,  that  the  first  mental  act  of  restored 
and  rail  consciousness  will  pertain  to  the  moral  state,  the  relation  toward 
God.  The  endless  life,  stretching  out  before  the  newly  awakened  soul, 
will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  of  unspeakable  glory,  if  only  it  can  be  entered 
upon.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  his  contemplated  satisfaction  of  soul  as 
simultaneous  with  his  awaking.  "  When  I  awake  up,"  etc.  With  the 
first  awaking  will  come  conviction  one  way  or  the  other.  Even  in  this 
state  of  being,  after  a  day  of  activity  and  a  night  of  sleep,  when  one 
awakes,  the  first  Impression  made  by  returning  consciousness  has  respect 
to  moral  condition.  Some  wrong,  or  weakness,  or  failure  in  spiritual 
combat  some  slight  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  struggle  of  the  spiritual 
life,  will  flash  across  the  mind  and  bring  such  shame,  just  for  an  instant 
as  to  make  the  true  heart  resolve  that  by  God's  help  it  will  never  again 
transgress.  Now,  in  this  first  consciousness  of  guilt,  we  have  the  earnest 
of  what  will  certainly  visit  the  just  awaking  soul  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  For  as  the  tree  falls  so  shall  it  lie.  The  law  has  gone 
forth :  "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let 
him  be  holy  still."  The  consciousness  of  the  past  of  its  character,  of  its 
bearings,  of  its  indelible  marks,  engraven  with  a  pen  of  steel  on  body, 
spirit,  mind,  affections,  will  be  as  instantaneous  as  it  will  be  involuntary. 
Awakened,  I  live  again.  I  live  in  that  body  which  I  have  stained  by 
sin— in  that  mind  which  I  have  given  to  thoughts  which  had  not  God  in 
them ;  in  that  heart  which  loved  the  things  of  a  perishing  world ;  in  that 
whole  being  in  which  I  served  not  Him  who  died  for  me  and  rose  again 
that  I  might  be  saved.  Oh,  could  each  one  of  us  truly  realize  that  this 
slowly  made- record,  made  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  week  by  week, 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  moment  by  moment,  as  the  time-marking 
pointer  passes  around  on  the  face  of  the  clock,  is  determining  just  what 
we  are  now,  and  Just  what  wc  shall  be  at  the  moment  of  awaking,  when 
self-dissatisfaction  shall  first  flash  through  the  soul  to  be  ever  after  an 
abiding  dissatisfaction,  we  certainly  should  realize  more  fully  than  we  do* 
the  dignity  of  our  being,  and  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Oh,  could  the  though  t  of  that  mom  en  t  of  awaking 
— a  moment  after  which  no  sleep  shall  ever  return — an  awaking  with  its 
train  of  eternal  issues,  be  made  potent  here  and  now,  potent  when  we  are 
tempted,  potent  when  we  are  prayerless,  would  the  lives  of  some  be  all 
intrigue— of  others,  all  pleasure — of  some,  all  business— of  others,  all  idle- 
ness— of  some,  all  politics — of  others,  all  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge? 
Would  any  of  us  be  content  to  bound  our  aims  and  aspirations  by  the 
narrow  l/orizon  which  shuts  in  this  world's  being  ?  If  we  could  in  some 
way  be  made  not  merely  to  stand  upon  the  outer  verge,  not  merely  to 
pierce  it  through  and  through  intellectually,  but  to  enter  into,  bathe  our- 
selves in,  and  saturate  our  whole  being  with  the  truth  .that  we  shall  thus 
awake  up  with  the  same  affections,  desires,  appetites,  and  longings, 
which  we  have  now,  it  must  be  that  we  should  begin  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely to  live  for  that  which  lies  beyond,  and  not  for  that  which  is 
present  and  temporal.  Oh,  to  be  qualified  by  the  sanctification  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  to  sing  with  the  redeemed  the  songs  of  Zion,  to  be  clothed 
in  robes  of  white,  to  be  admitted  into  the  city  of  God,  to  be  permitted  to 
look  upon  Him  forever,  because  His  likeness  has  been  formed  within  us ; 
to  be  like  Him,  and  to  see  Him  as  He  is,  to  have  those  spiritual  joys  forever 
as  ours,  which  he  has  prepared  for  those  who  unfeignedly  leve  Him,  this  is 
what  our  Christian  calling  is  for,  and  this  will  infinitely  more  than  repay 
the  weariness  of  the  road,  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  against  tempta- 
tion and  sin,  infinitely  more  than  repay  all  we  can  here  do  and  suffer  for 
Christ  His  work,  and  His  Church. 

God  has  created  us  unto  good  works.  He  has  ordained  t  hat  we  should 
walk  in  them.  He  has  created  us  for  a  life  immortal,  and  unspeakably 
glorious.  I  do  not  ask  that  you  shall  give  up  the  necessary  avocations 
of  life.  But  I  ask  that  all  things,  your  wealth,  and  your  poverty,  your 
prosperity  and  vour  adversity,  your  joys  and  your  sorrows,  your  disap- 
pointments and  your  gams,  your  sickness  and  your  health,  shall  he 
compelled  to  contribute  to  this  one  end — the  nourishment  of  the  life  unto 
God  in  your  souls  and  bodies.  The  great  end  of  life  lies  not  in  what  we 
acquire  in  our  outward  hands,  but  in  what  we  finally  are.  "  The  lifb  is 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment"  Prom  growing  daily  more 
and  more  like  Christ,  it  is  to  be  ours  finally  to  be  like  Him.  Comprehend 
if  you  can  the  "  matchless  possibilities  of  your  being,"  as  designed  by  your 
Creator,  and  resolve  that  neither  He  nor  your  own  soul  shall  be  disap- 
pointed—and so  when  you  awake  up  after  His  likeness,  you  will  be  satis- 
fied with  it 
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SPIRITUAL  GROWTH. 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  adult  men  to 
hare  spent  the  best  part  of  their  life  in  unfitting 
themselves  for  true  manhood.  They  are  far- 
ther from  goodness  even  when  they  are  ripened 
and  strong,  than  they  were  when  they  began 
life.  As  little  children,  men  stand  nearer  to 
the  treasures  of  God's  kingdom  than  after  they 
have  lived  fifty  years.  They  have  spent  fifty 
years  in  accumulating  that  which  is  to  stop  at 
the  border  of  the  grave.  They  have  builded 
their  house,  and  built  it  well.  They  have  built 
their  name,  and  they  have  done  it  well.  But  it 
was  a  house  that  wa3  built  upon  the  ground, 
and  it  was  a  name  that  was  meant  but  for  the 
market  They  have  accumulated  experience, 
but  it  was  not  the  experience  that  allied  them 
to  the  other  life,  and  manifested  to  them  the 
depth  of  divine  beneficence  and  of  holy  sym- 
pathy. There  has  riot  been  the  administrative 
power  that  belongs  to  active  benevolence,  but 
the  administrative  power  that  belongs  to  man 
in  his  relations  to  material  things.  He  knows 
how  to  manipulate  dust,  and  he  is  himself 
changing  to  dust  The  hand  then  will  forget 
its  cunning,  and  the  understanding  will  then 
forget  all  its  points,  all  its  propositions,  and  all 
its  combinations.  The  man  at  fifty  will  lie 
down  in  the  grave,  and  all  that  is  earthly  will 
perish";  and  that  which  is  not  earthly— how 
little  has  it  grown !  how  stunted,  how  unblos- 
somiHg,  how  unfruitful  I  He  was  nearer,  when 
he  sat  on  his  mother's  lap  and  looked  up  with 
amazed  and  wondering  eyes,  saying,  "  Tell  me 
some  more  of  the  stories,"  as  she  recited  to  him 
tmthe  narrative  of  the  child  Jesus,  and  the  tales 
and  lore  of  the  Bible.  He  was  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  when  he  thus  felt  his  mother's 
heart  beat  upon  his  little,  careless  head,  and  he 
was  all  unperverted  and  innocent,  than  he  is 
after  fifty  years  of  wordly  experience.  What 
he  has  learned  is  good  for  this  world,  but  it  is 
good  for  nothing  in  the  world  to  come. 

So  you  see  in  this  world  men  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that 
have  some  conception  of  what  is  right,  some 
spiritual  enlightenment  in  regard  to  eternity, 
but  who  have  lived  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  in  self-indulgence,  until  they  have  grown 
so  broad  and  strong  that  when  they  try  to 
change  their  course,  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
to  become  what  they  might  have  been,  the 
effort  is  too  great;  for  it  is  mightier  than  their 
ability.  Do  I  not  see  it?  Do  I  not  see  men 
that  are  converted,  but  that  limp  all  the  rest  of 
their  way  heavenward, — that  are  never  con- 
sistent, never  symmetrical  ?  Yea,  do  I  not 
have  to  defend  them  ?  Do  I  not  hear  on  every 
side  from  those  who  know  them  best,  "  Is  not 
that  man  just  as  greedy  as  he  ever  was  ?"  "  Is 
not  this  one  just  as  proud  and  will-strong  as 
ever  ?  Do  thoy  live  disinterested  and  beautiful 
lives  ?  Are  they  living  religious  lives  f"  And 
I  am  obliged  to  say  that  a  change  has  begun 
in  them;  that  though  they  are  not  certainly 
representatives  of  the  blessed  Master,  yet  the 
work  has  begun  in  them.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  become  like  little  children. 


That  they  have  never  become.  But  there  is  in 
them  a  manifestation  of  an  enlightened  con- 
science. I  do  not  ridicule  such  men,  for  it  is 
far  better  to  have  so  much  than  to  have 
nothing. 

Blsssed  be  God  I  he  turns  some  adult  men ; 
but  more  and  more  until  the  millennial  day  do 
I  believe  that  God  will  replenish  his  church 
from  these  pure  mountain  rills— from  little 
children.  May  God  bless  those  that  are  teach- 
ing little  children,  and  grant  that  they  may  be 
successful  in  bringing  them  to  Jesus,  and  in 
teaching  them  in  the  morning  of  life  how  to 
love  Him  who  so  loves  them  1  May  God  grant 
that  when  you  go  up  to  meet  your  father  and 
your  mother,  and  all  whom  you  have  loved  in 
your  childhood— those  venerable  and  beloved 
names  that  shine  in  your  memory  like  stars  in 
the  past — you  may  meet  them  in  heaven. — 
Henry  Ward  Beccher. 


BIRTHDAY  THOUGHTS. 

God  bnllt  a  golden  stairway  from  the  earth 

To  hearen,  and  named  each  golden  stair  "  One  Tear.' 

He  placed  as  at  the  foot,  and  to  each  on* 

A  burden  gave— that  harden,  life— and  bade 

Us  bear  it  np  the  golden  years  to  Him, 

And  lay  It  at  His  feet, 

As  a  mother. 
Teaching  her  yonng  child  to  walk,  pnts  In  ita 
Hands  some  little  toy,  then  placing  it  upon 
The  floor,  walks  backward  a  few  steps  with  hands 
Outstretched,  and  bids  it "  como"  and  bring  the  toy 
To  her.  Bat  if  its  little  limbs  are  yet 
Too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  weight, 
And  with  a  few  faint  tremblings  let  it  fall, 
With  what  a  gush  of  love  and  tenderness 
The  mother  clasps  it  in  her  arms  I 

And  so 

With  God.  If  any  of  His  children  find 
Their  burden  heavier  than  they  can  bear, 
And  in  the  struggle  to  uphold  it  faint 
And  fall,  He  lovingly  pnts  forth  His  arms 
And  takes  them  home. 

Thus  year  by  year  some  form 
That  walked  beside  me  here,  cast  in  a  mold 
Too  gentle  for  this  life,  has  passed  away 
To  dwell  with  God's  own  beautiful.  And  I, 
Though  not  far  up  the  golden  way,  sink  down 
To-day,  o'er  wearied  with  the  strife,  and  think 
That,  may-be,  somewhere  in  the  dark,  God's  hand 
Is  now  reached  out  to  take  me  too. 

nop*  ABLDTOTOIT. 


"g>i$n*  Character/' 


OT  Um  (oil.  Ut»  bod?  fm-m  dott  uke. 

For  SMI  to  form,  m.  d  doth  th.  bod;  aiki-^uw. 


ARB  WE  RB  SPONSIBLE  FOR  OUR 
FACES? 

Personal  beauty  and  personal  ugliness  are 
very  indefinite  terms.  By  the  first  is  generally 
meant  a  rich  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  fine  teeth,  and  shining  tresses  crowning 
a  form  of  faultless  symmetry.  By  the  last 
term,  men  mean  a  coarse  skin,  hard,  irregular 
features,  a  dull  eye,  and  uncouth  figure.  But, 
after  all,  real  beauty  depends  very  little  on 
these  conditions  of  face  and  form,  but  upon  the 
soul  which  dwells  in  and  shines  through  them. 

An  eminent  English  writer  says  of  a  friend 


of  his  early  days :  "I  have  net  seen  her  now  for 
a  great  many  years ;  but,  with  that  same  face, 
whatever  changes  she  (herself)  may  pretend  to 
find  in  it,  she  wiU  go  to  heaven;  for  it  is  the  face 
of  her  spirit  A  good  heart  never  grows  old  1 " 

Strong  as  this  language  may  seem,  every 
heart  will  testify  that  there  are  faces— some- 
times plain  and  sometimes  beautiful  in  the  or- 
dinary sense — which  bear  the  stamp  of  heaven. 
The  moment  we  look  at  them  we  think  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  lovely ;  and  we  are  invited  to 
become  like  their  possessors.  Meeting  these 
sunny  faces,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  light 
that  illumines  them,  and  very  often  we  thus  get 
a  holiday  out  of  the  dull  working  hours  of  life. 

"  I  have  two  suns  to-day,"  said  a  grateful  old 
man :  "  the  blessed  one  above  me  and  the  beau- 
tiful one  beside  me ;"  alluding  lastly  to  the  plain, 
but  love-lighted  face  of  a  daughter  who  had 
come  a  long  way  to  see  him. 

"People's  souls,"  says  a  pleasing  author, 
"make  their  bodies  what  they  are;  and  we 
who  have  seen  anything  of  life  will  subscribe 
to  it  Sit  a  few  moments  in  a  horse-car  and 
study  the  faces  of  your  fellow-passengers.  Can 
not  you  soon  distinguish  the  querulous,  disap- 
pointed old  woman  from  the  laborious,  loving 
grandmother  and  the  self-sacrificing  maiden 
aunt?  Can  you  not  tell — aside  from  complex- 
ion and  features — the  young  man  or  woman 
who  spends  life  in  frivolity,  from  the  one  who 
gives  a  charm  to  the  home  circle  ?  On  leaving 
the  car,  you  have  decided  on  the  faces  of  those 
opposite  you  by  your  estimate  of  the  soul  and 
not  the  features.  [But,  do  not  soul  and  fea- 
tures harmonize  ?  Certainly  they  do,  and  the 
expert  physiognomist  will  "  read  the  character 
like  a  book."] 

We  know  "a  perfect  beauty"  who  wears  a 
perpetual  scowl,  and  whose  asperity  in  rebuk- 
ing even  her  idol  (what  would  an  enemy  get?) 
for  soiling  a  pinafore ;  or  her  husband  for  bring- 
ing an  old  friend,  unbidden,  to  dinner,  turns  her 
face  into  that  of  a  fury.  There  are  frowns  and 
wrinkles  on"her  soul,  and  those  on  her  face  are 
but  a  reflection  of  them. 

We  know  another  woman  on  whose  face 

fifty  years  have  left  their  traces ;  but  the  calm 

of  heaven  has  hallowed  and  composed  it,  so 

that  neither  bereavements,  nor  reverses,  nor 

sickness  have  moved  it  To  us  the  first  is  far 
from  beautiful,  while  the  charm  of  tho  last  is 
irresistible. 

Shall  any,  then,  charge  God  foolishly  in  this 
matter?  Have  we  not  hi  a  measure,  the  boon 
of  beauty — both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  chil- 
dren— in  our  own  keeping?  Let  us  at  least 
present  our  faces  in  their  beat  state,  and  give 
others  the  benefit  of  our  inner  sunshine,  if  any 
we  have.  When  we  soil  them  with  our  trials 
and  our  griefr,  we  deepen  our  own  night  and 
spread  the  darkness  abroad.  A  gloomy,  scowl- 
ing visage  is  a  wrong  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  an  offense  to  God. — Exchange. 

[That  is  just  so— and  we  warn  tobacco  chew- 
ing, smoking,  snuffing,  and  whisky-drinking 
men,  and  fretful,  scolding  women,  that  they 
are  marring  the  "  image,"  and  rendering  ugly 
those  features  which  it  is  their  privilege  and 
their  duty  to  preserve  and  present  to  God  and 
to  mankind  in  an  acceptable  manner.] 
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THE    GROUPS   OF  ORGANS.* 

Having  taken  into  account  the  element  of 
size  in  the  person,  as  a  whole,  and  considered 
the  brain  in  its  influence  upon  temperament, 
next  get  its  absolute  size  by  measurement,! 
and  then  proceed  to  ascertain  the  relative  de- 
velopment of  its  different  parts  or  regions. 
Which  predominates?  the  Region  of  Pro- 
pensity, the  Region  of  Intellect,  or  the  Spiritual 
Region? 


Fib.  L 


If  Intellect  be  the  leading  development,  the 
forehead  and  whole  anterior  compartment  of 
the  cranium,  as  marked  on  the  diagram  (fig. 
1),  will  be  deep  and  broad,  as  in  fig.  2. 
Here  the  posterior  compartment,  or  Region  of 
Propensity,  is  short  and  narrow,  and  the  Su- 
perior, or  Spiritual  Region  (seat  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments),  only  moderately  developed.  If 
your  subject  have  a  forehead  like  this,  you 
will  infer  that  he  is  both  an  observer  and  a 
thinker  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity. 

If  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  predomin- 
ate, as  in  fig.  4,  Perception  will  be  found  in 
the  ascendant;  and  if  the  upper  portion  be 
largest,  as  in  flg.  8,  there  will  be  more  thought- 


P».  8.— Wam  Comm.; 


•  Prom  "  How  to  Bead  Character : "  a  New  Illustrated 
Hand  Book  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy ;  for 
Students  and  Examiners.  Price,  $1  25  and  $1. 

t  In  measuring  the  head  as  here  snggested,  pass  the 
tape  aronnd  It  horizontally  about  an  Inch  above  the  eye- 
brows, or  so  that  It  will  pass  oyer  the  organs  of  Individu- 
ality and  Parental  Love.  This  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  head ;  but  the  feet  that  some  heads  are 
round,  others  long,  some  low,  and  others  high,  so  modi- 
fies these  measurements  that  they  do  not  convey  any 
very  correct  notion  of  the  actual  quantity  of  brain. 

t  An  English  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  noted 
for  his  skill  In  the  management  of  the  plot  of  his  fictions. 
M    "  After  Dark,"  "  The  Dead  Secret,"  and  "  The  Woman 
rn\  in  White"  are  among  his  most  popular  works. 


fulness  or  reflection  and  less  observation — 
more  philosophy  and  less  science — more  of  the 
theoretical  than  of  the  practical. 


Pio.  8.— Hkpwobth  Dixoh.* 

The  predominance  of  the  propensities  gives 
breadth  to  the  base  of  the  brain  between  and 
behind  the  ears,  as  in  fig.  5,  and  length  to  the 
posterior  lobe,  as  in  fig.  6.  From  the  lateral 
development  you  will  infer  appetite,  energy, 
economy,  policy — a  disposition  to  preserve, 


Pio.  4.— A  Lowland  Soot. 


provide  for,  and  defend  one's  self.  The  extent 
backward  from  the  ear  indicates  the  power  of 
the  social  element,  and  gives  the  fraternal, 
affectionate,  loving,  domestic,  and  patriotic 
disposition. 


Pio.  6.— Gxhbral  Joseph  Hookxb.t 

•  An  English  journalist  and  author,  best  known  nere 
through  bis  "  Now  America." 

t  Known  in  the  Union  army,  during  the  American 
civil  war,  as  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  on  account  of  bis 
military  energy  and  intrepidity. 


Development  obliquely  upward  from  the 
ear,  or  in  the  superior  part  of  the  posterior 
region,  giving  height  and  breadth  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  head  (of  which  also  fig.  ,6  affords 
an  illustration),  imparts  prudence,  aspiration, 
dignity,  pride,  self-reliance,  and  love  of  dis- 
tinction, power,  and  position.  If  the  coronal 
region,  or  top-head,  predominate,  as  in  flg.  7, 
in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  from 


Pro.  6.— TnxoDosLi.  Bukk  Allstok.* 

the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  apex  of  the  head 
is  very  great,  you  may  assume  that  the  subject 
has  a  strong  natural  tendency  toward  a  moral 
and  religious  life— to  manifest  faith,  hope,  and 
charity— to  reverence  God  and  his  laws,  and 
to  aspire  after  purity  and  holiness. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  size  of  the  or- 
gans, you  must  not  be  guided  merely  by  the 
undulations  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  Phre- 
nology is  not  "  bumpology."  You  must  not 
look  for  hills,  hollows,  and  protuberances 
(though  you  will  sometimes  find  them),  bu^ 
judge  the  length  of  brain  fibers  from  the  rMr 
duUa  oblongata — the  center -of  the  brain — to 
the  surface,  where  the  organs  are  located  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  estimation  of  the  size 
of  a  wagon  wheel  by  the  length  of  its  spokes. 


Pio.  7.— Bznj.  SzoLD.t 

We  have  pointed  out  the  location  of  all  the 
organs  in  Chap.  IT.,  and  the  student  who  has 
studied  that  chapter  carefully  in  connection 
with  the  symbolical  head  and  the  phrenological 
bust,  which  every  one  should  possess,  will, 
after  the  necessary  practice,  experience  little 
difficulty  in  finding  them. 

*  Daughter  of  Aaron  Burr.  She  possessed  remarkable 
talents,  and  was  highly  educated. 

t  A  Jewish  rabbi  of  Baltimore,  but  by  birth  a  Hunga- 
rian, and  is  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning. 
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ADVICE  GRATIS. 

BY  B.  W.  Z18TBBBSOOKB. 

Men  and  brothers,  one  and  all, 

Whether  rich,  or  poor,  and  needy; 
Inmates  of  the  hat,  or  hall ; 

Wearing  clothing  line,  or  seedy ; 
In  life's  ere,  or  in  Its  morning- 
Listen  to  a  kindly  warning. 

Lawyers,  when  perplexing  case 
Ye  have  won  by  smart  oration; 

And  n  client's  beaming  ftce. 

Showers  forth  confrratalotlon ; 
Take  hi*  thanks,  ttl  fee,  his  wondor. 
Let  hie  uhUky  go  to  . 

Doctors,  when  your  wondrous  Bklll 
Brings  Torth  breuthins  eon  ot  claitglitor; 

And  <hu  sire,  \\\i\>  \>vn\:\  good-will, 
Fills  up  glasses  (not  with  water), 

Dafh  a*ido  tho  s|-arklinc  beaker  1 

Blend  not  innocence  with  liquor. 

Bulls  and  bears  In  stock*  or  gold, 
Hankers,  brokers,  interlopers, 

When  a  lncky  card  ye  hold, 
Pray  remember— sanguine  hopers, 

Brains,  like  stocks,  are  qnlte  uncertain 

After  drinks  behind  the  curtain. 

Men  whose  heads  life's  battle  wage ; 

Men  whose  hand*  must  ever  toll ; 
From  the  wisest  hoary  sage. 

To  each  delver  of  the  soil, 
Ever  let  your  watchword  be 
"  Onward,  and  no  drinks  for  me." 


THE    YES-BTJT  GRUMBLERS. 

Bishop  McTteirb,  in  traveling  throagli 
Texas,  vras  strongly  impressed  with  the  general 
discontent  which  the  people  manifested.  He 
writes  to  this  effect : 

The  discontent  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
is  profound,  and  would  be  strongly  against  the 
country,  if  one  did  not  consider  the  underlying 
cause.  With  certain  persons,  in  the  absence 
of  some  one  good,  nothing  is  good.  One  pines 
for  an  apple  orchard  •  his  wife  can't  have  any 
preserves,  as  she  used  to.  Another  can  not 
forget  the  convenience  of  lightwood  knots  and 
spring  water,  and  longs  for  a  Carolina  sand- 
bank, where  he  can  make  five  or  six  bushels 
of  nubbin  corn  per  acre.  Some  have  more 
considerable  objections.  Here  is  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  with  a  well-to-do  person : 

4  This  is  a  great  country  you  live  in,'  said  L 

*  Yes ;  but  it's  so  far  to  town,  or  anywheres,' 
was  the  reply. 

•You  have  fine  roads;  I  never  saw  their 
equal.' 

1  Yes ;  but  its  terrible  traveling  when  it 
rains.' 

'  I  never  saw  better  beef  than  yours.' 
'Yes;  but  people  don't  want  to  eat  nothing 
but  beef.' 

'  Such  a  delightful  climate— your  health  is 
good.' 

'Yes;  but  the  Northers  are  awful  on  the 
constitution.' 

*  Your  land  is  rich  ;  and  it  produces  so 
abundantly.' 

'  Yes ;  but  the  grasshoppers  have  eat  up  my 
greens  patch.' 
'  Your  hogs  will  fatten  on  the  grasshoppers.' 


'Yes;  but  it  worries 'em  to  death  to  catch 
the  thing3.' 

'Your  chickens  are  lively,  they  can  catch 
'em.' 

•  Yes ;  but  it  makes  their  meat  taste,  so  they 
say.' 

By  this  time  there  was  a  twinkle  of  humor 
in  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  I  took  leave. 

'  Good-by,  my  inconsolable  friend — may  you 
come  to  a  more  cheerful  mind— good-by,  till 
we  meet  again.' 

*  Yes ;  but  we  may  never  meet  again  in  this 
world.' " 

TeSwf  is  not  the  only  State  which  includes 
in  her  population  grumblers  of  this  sort  They 
are  found  in  all  classes  of  society  North  and 
South,  and  conspire  by  their  piteous  maunder- 
ings  as  much  against  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  others  as  the  outlaws  and  bravoes  who  hold 
the  orderly  and  well-to-do  their  natural  prey. 


BARON   DC  ROTHSCHILD, 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN  FINANCIER. 


If  some  striking  proofs  were  wanting 
to  confirm  the  claims  of  phrenologists, 
that  organization  and  character  corre- 
spond, they  could  be  found  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  successful  bankers. 

Take  the  head  and  character  of  the 
one  before  us.  See  how  broad  the  head 
is  at  Acquisitiveness,  and  how  full  in  the 
base  of  the  brain,  including  the  percep- 
tive intellect,  and  Secretiveness !  There 
was  large  Calculation,  giving  ability  to 
reckon,  and  the  highest  appreciation  of 
property.  Moreover,  great  suavity  of 
manner,  equal  to  the  best  French  type, 
is  indicated  both  cerebrally  and  by  the 
bland,  persuasive  smile  that  would  fas- 
cinate even  when  the  dollars  were  mov- 
ing from  your  pocket  to  his. 

Observe  the  face.  As  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  say,  "  I  am  a  banker."  "  I  love  money 
and  myself."  "  If  you  want  a  favor,  you 
must  pay  for  it."  "  I  lend  money  for  my 
own  benefit — for  the  interest  it  brings  to 
me."  "  You  will  do  yourself  a  kindness 
by  bringing  grists  to  "my  mill."  "  If  I 
grind  your  grain,  I  first  take  my  toll." 
"  If  I  discount  your  note,  I  require  ample 
and  unquestionable  security,  and  a  lib- 
eral rate  of  interest."  "  It  is  my  business 
to  make  money."  "  All  my  interests  are 
in  this  world."  "  I  look  out  for  number 
one." 

And  yet  it  is  not  a  hard  face.  It  is  a 
mild  type  of  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
man Jews.  It  resembles  the  Astors,  and 
other  money  getters  and  money  keepers. 
The  general  contour  is  like  that  of  Gi- 


rard,  Billy  Gray,  George  Peabody,  and 
the  rest,  who  live  by  counting  coppers. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Shylock  here, — no 
cruelty  or  vindictiveness, — though  De- 
structiveness  is  full,  and  all  the  propensi- 
ties amply  developed.  There  is  ambi- 
tion and  pride,  with  great  perseverance 
and  tenacity.  There  is  will,  respect, 
hope,  watchfulness ;  with  Uie  sagacity  of 
a  detective  and  the  cunning  of  the 
"  cutest."  Language  is  fairly  indicated. 
The  mouth,  lips,  nose,  and  chin  are  well 
cut  and  expressive — i.  e.,  expressive  of 
the  character  of  a  man  of  money. 

To  obtain  a  more  complete  realizing 
sense  of  this  specimen,  the  head  should 
be  contrasted  with  those  of  our  reformers, 
benefactors,  philanthropists,  philosophers, 
authors,  poets,  artists,  etc  For  example, 
compare  this  head  with  those  of  Melanc- 
thon,  Howard,  Father  Mathew,  Wickliff, 
Rogers,  Newton,  Bacon,  Guthrie,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Church,  Motley, 
and  note  the  difference 

Financiers  and  bankers  are  useful  in 
their  places,  although  they  produoe 
nothing,  and  are  not  to  be  worshiped. 
"Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  hu- 
man sagacity  are  not  to  be  exalted  above 
moral  sentiment,  but  are  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  justice,  charity,  and  godliness. 
We  envy  not  the  man  who  gets  no  higher 
in  the  scale  of  development  than  the  love 
of  lucre,  or  the  praises  and  flatteries  of 
men  on  account  of  his  gold. 

Here  is  the  biography  of  our  subject : 

Baron  James  de  Rothschild  was  born  in 
1792,  and  was  the  son  of  Meyer  Anselm  Roths- 
child, the  founder  of  the  great  banking-house 
which  has  made  kings  and  princes  tributary  to 
its  treasury.  A  brief  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  moneyed  family,  which  we  find 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  will  bo  interesting  in  this 
place. 

Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild  was  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Germany,  in  1748,  and 
died  there  in  1821.  He  was  a  money-changer 
and  exchange  broker  in  easy  circumstances. 
In  the  first  campaign  of  the  French  Revolution 
General  Custine,at  the  head  of  the  Republican 
army,  took  Frankfort,  and  the  Senate,  in  order 
to  save  the  town  from  pillage,  agreed  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom.  To  meet  the  emergency,  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild  obtained  a  loan  from  his 
friend  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  trans- 
actions which  continued  through  the  war;  and 
in  this  connection  the  house  of  Rothschild  ac- 
quired its  first  standing  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  Europe.  This  landgrave,  William  IX,  was 
one  of  those  German  despots  who  sold  troops 
to  England  during  the  American  Revolution, 
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and  afterward  daring  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  accumulated  immense  sums 
of  money,  but  bis  tricky  politics  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Napoleon.  After  tbe  battle  of 
Jena,  Napoleon  decreed  the  forfeiture  of  the 
States  of  Brunswick  and  Hease-Casael,  and  the 
French  army  was  put  in  motion  to  enforce  the 
decree.  The  landgrave  was  forced  to  fly ;  but 
he  had  in  his  vaults  twelve  millions  of  florins 
(about  five  millions  of  dollars)  in  silver.  To 
save  this  vast  amount  of 
money  from  the  French  was 
a  difficult  matter,  as  it  could 
not  be  carried  away,  and  the 
landgrave  had  no  confi- 
dence in  his  subjects.  He 
sent  for  M.  A.  Rothschild, 
and  entreated  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasure,  giv- 
ing him  the  use  of  the 
money  without  interest 
By  the  assistance  of  "some 
friends,  Jewish  bankers  at 
Caasel,  the  money  was  care- 
fully stowed  away;  those 
who  desire  to  give  a  touch 
of  romance  to  the  story  say 
that  it  was  hidden  in  Roths- 
child's garden.  But,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  se- 
creted, it  was  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  immense  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of 
Rothschild.  Meyer  Anselm 
at  this  time  had  five  sons, 
three  of  whom  —  Anselm, 
Nathan,  and  Solomon  — 
were  of  age.  Anselm  was 
sent  to  Frankfort,  while 
Nathan  was  established  in 
England— first  in  Manches- 
ter and  subsequently  in 
London — and  Solomon  be- 
came the  traveling  agent  of 
the  house,  visiting  the  vari- 
ous court*  and  princes  of 
Germany  who  needed  loans. 
By  enterprise  and  industry 
the  original  capital  of  this 
financial  establishment  rap- 
idly increased.  Thus  in  1818  — 
its  managers  were  appointed  agents  for  the 
payment  by  England  of  twelve  millions  sterling 
to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia— an  operation 
which  was  the  source  of  very  considerable 
profit  to,  the  Rothschilds.  When  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  the  same  year  were  pursuing  Na- 
poleon after  his  defeat  at  Leipsic,  and  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Frankfort, 
the  depleted  condition  of  the  Austrian  treasury 
compelled  "Prince  Metternich  to  borrow  from 
Rothschild,  a  Jew,  because  the  merchants  of 
Frankfort  would  not,  or  could  not,  respond 
to  the  imperial  demands.  The  promptness  and 
the  grace  with  which  the  request  was  granted 
was  not  forgotten.  M.  A.  Rothschild  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  his 
son  Nathan  was  appointed  Austrian  Consul - 
General  iu  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  weight 


of  Austrian  influence  was  devoted  to  extend 
and  secure  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  house 
of  Rothschild. 

The  Hessian  landgrave's  money  was  retained 
at  the  paltry  interest  of  two  per  cent  until  his 
death  in  1838.  M.  A-  Rothschild  died  in  1821, 
at  which  time  his  five  sons  were  at  the  head 
of  five  immense  establishments,  at  Frankfort, 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  Between 
the  brothers  there  was  a  copartnership  and 


James  opened  the  banking-house  in  Paris  in 
1815.  He  had  been  appointed  Consul-General 
for  Austria  in  France.  He  had  no  taste  for 
political  life;  to  be  the  central  figure  of  the 
most  powerful  commercial  house  that  ever  ex- 
isted, satisfied  his  ambition.  He  gave  consid- 
erable attention  to  railroad  affaire  in  the  early 
part  of  his  French  connection,  and  was  noted 
for  the  boldness  of  his  ventures  in  the  channels 
of  speculation.  He  was  charged  with  having 
been  the  occasion  of  much 
suffering  in  the  famine  of 
1847,  by  his  transactions  in 
grain  and  other  agricultural 
products,  and  became  the 
object  of  popular  malevo- 
'  lence  to  snch  an  extent,  that 
when  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out,  the  castle  of  8u- 
reanes,  a  part  of  his  proper- 
ty, was  sacked  by  the  mob. 

He  married,  rather  late  in 
life,  his  own  niece,  the 
daughter  of  Solomon  Roths- 
child, in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  resolve  of  the 
family  —  that  of  intermar- 
riage among  its  members. 
He  was  by  no  means  miserly 
In  private  life,  as  some  assert 
of  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
lie  lived  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious style,  and  appeared  to 
delight  in  dispensing  a  mu- 
nificent hospitality  to  hia 
friends  and  acquaintances. 
Several  Jewish  charitable 
institutions  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  liberality.  In 
Paris  he  was  known,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  deal- 
ings with  crowned  heads, 
as  "Le  preieur  dee  rote" 
"The  Kings'  Money-lender," 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
worth  at  the  time  of  his 
death  nearly  $600,000,000, 
to  which  vast  wealth  his 
son  Edmund  succeeds. 
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perfect  unanimity.  The  foresight  and  enter- 
prise of  the  house,  together  with  this  co-opera- 
tion, made  it  almost  despotic  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  Europe.  Such  was  its  influence,  that 
it  frequently  decided  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war.  In  1830  Anselm  Rothschild,  at  Frank- 
fort, was  Iwld  enough  to  declare :  "  The  house 
of  Austria  desires  war,  but  the  house  of  Roths- 
child requires  peace."  Again,  in  1840,  when 
war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between 
the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Rothschilds 
preserved  the  peace  of  Europe  by  arguments 
more  potent  than  could  be  urged  by  the  most 
eminent  statesmen. 

James  Rothschild,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
was  the  last  surviving  brother  of  the  original 
house,  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  third  gen- ' 
oration  of  Rothschilds  conduct  the  business. 


The  True  Temperance  Platform.— A 
correspondent  sends  us  the  following,  as  indi- 
cating his  views  of  what  such  a  platform 
should  be.  He  is  not  far  wrong  in  his  specifi- 
cations : 

1.  All  intoxicating  drinks  arc  poisonous. 

2.  All  use  of  them  a  disease. 
8.  All  sale  of  them  a  crime. 

4.  All  license  of  them  the  great  seed  crime, 
or  source  of  crimes  and  taxes. 

Reconstruction. — Noisy  politicians  have 
much  to  say  about  reconstructing  the  country. 
How  would  it  do  to  reconstruct  them  instead? 
If  they  can  be  kept  quiet  or  reformed  for  a 
time,  the  country  would  soon  be  "  all  right" 
It  is  the  blatant  whisky  and  tobacco  stutters, 
the  demagogues  seeking  plunder,  that  need  re- 
constructing. 
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PEACE. 


The  only  conditions  on  which  peace 
is  possible,  to  either  an  individual,  a 
community,  or  a  nation,  are  Liberty, 
Equality,  Justice,  and  Obedience. 
One  must  he  at  liberty  to  grow  in  body, 
in  faculty,  and  in  soul,  to  the  fullest 
stature  of  complete  manhood.  He  must 
be  left  at  liberty  to  make  the  most  of 
himself;  and  that,  too,  without  arbitrary 
restraints.  His  "equal  rights11  before 
the  law  must  be  conceded  and  defended. 
He  is  entitled  to  justice,  without  which 
civil  government  is  only  a  mockery.  He 
must  be  obedient  to  rightfully  constituted 
authority.  On  these  conditions  the  man 
may  reasonably  expect  to  have  peace. 

In  a  civilized  community,  society  is 
made  up  of  families,  and,  like  the  differ- 
ent faculties  of  the  mind,  each  member 
is  expected  to  perform  his  part — all 
working  together  for  the  general  good. 
Communities  and  societies  make  up  the 
States,  and  the  combined  or  united 
States  make  up  the  nation. 

To  secure  peace  in  the  family  there 
must  be  a  head,  or  heads,  with  au- 
thority to  direct,  instruct,  and  restrain 
the  immature  and  irresponsible.  Here, 
love  is,  or  should  be,  the  adhesive  prin- 
ciple which  holds  the  members  together; 
aud  is  the  chief  quality  which  remuner- 
ates parents  for  the  cares,  trials,  sleepless 
nights,  and  cost  of  rearing  the  family. 
Obedience  and  respect  are  due  here,  and 
must  be  maintained,  or  there  will  be  no 
peace.  Rebellion  among  the  members 
must  be  suppressed,  and  law  and  order 
maintained.  In  schools,  teachers  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  rules  by  which 
students  must  govern  themselves,  or  be 
governed ;  and  obedience  to  these  rules 
secures  peace.  Disobedience  produces 
confusion,  by  which  the  studies  are  in- 


terrupted and  a  loss  of  time  is  suffered 
by  all.  Authority,  judgment,  and  obe- 
dience must  be  secured  here,  or  there 
will  be  no  peace. 

So,  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of 
human  interests,  law  and  order  must  be 
everywhere  maintained,  or  there  can  be 
no  permanent  peace. 

If  equal  rights  be  granted  to  all  men, 
and  if  the  laws  be  wisely  and' justly  ad- 
ministered, we  may  in  time  look  for  loy- 
alty and  peace. 

The  person  who  subordinates  his  pas- 
sions and  selfish  propensities  to  his  moral 
sentiments,  may  realize  the  meaning  of 
that  expressive  word,  peace.  To  the 
wayword,  willful,  disobedient,  lawless, 
and  rebellious,  there  can  be  no  peace. 
To  the  selfish,  jealous,  ill-tempered,  and 
peevish,  there  can  be  no  peace.  To  the 
thief,  the  robber,  and  the  murderer,  peace 
is  a  stranger. 

Peace  implies  godliness ;  strife  implies 
wickedness.  Godly  men  will  do  all  they 
can  to  secure  peace  in  an  honorable  man- 
ner; wicked  men  seek,  by  infernal  means, 
to  stir  up  strife  and  rebellion.  Tem- 
perance, intelligence,  virtue,  and  religion 
may  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
labor  in  the  interest  of  God  and  human- 
ity ;  while  the  low,  dissipated,  and  bad 
are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Satan  and 
his  fallen  fellows. 

But,  inquires  one,  is  perfect  peace  pos- 
sible, even  in  the  best  regulated  society  ? 
Certainly.  Let  each  strive  to  secure  the 
good  of  his  neighbor,  and  he  will  thereby 
secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all 
Such  an  effort  in  continuance  would  soon 
bring  on  the  long-hoped-for  millennium. 

As  society  is  now  constituted,  compre- 
hending such  discordant  elements,  and 
wherein  abound  ignorance,  prejudice,  su- 
perstition, and  more  than  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent religions,  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men — white,  black,  yellow,  and 
red,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and  Hea- 
then— we  may  not  anticipate  the  immedi- 
ate harmony,  blending,  and  that  degree 
of  compatibility  to  be  found  in  a  body  of 
one  faith  and  one  nationality.  And  yet, 
if  all  come  under  one  constitution,  and 
one  code  of  laws,  there  need  be  no  clash- 
ing of  interests,  no  interference  with  the 
rights  of  each  other,  and  nothing  but 
peace. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  a 
general  and  a  lasting  peace  is  self-mas- 


tery, self-regulation,  and  self-subordina- 
tion. He  who  thus  regulates  and  rules 
himself,  holding  all  his  propensities  in 
subjection,  living  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  will  of  God,  is  in 
a  position  to  realize  "  that  peace  of  mind 
which  passeth  understanding. "  Peace, 
peace  I   Let  all  good  men  pray  for  peace. 

A  GOOD  CITIZEN. 

He  is  a  good  citizen  who  obeys  the 
laws,  adds  something  to  the  intelligence, 
the  morals,  the  material  interests,  or  tbe 
security  of  the  State  or  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  a  teacher, 
a  preacher,  or  a  laborer,  a  designer, 
inventor,  author,  or  an  artist,  he  entitles 
himself  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are 
benefited  by  his  useful  devices.  He  is 
not  a  good  or  useful  citizen  who  lives  on 
the  earnings  of  others  without  any  per- 
sonal exertion  on  his  own  part.  That 
lazy  or  indolent  man  who  says  "the 
world  owes  me  a  living,"  is  in  error. 
On  the  contrary,  he  owes  the  world  his 
best  efforts, — all  his  time,  and  all  his 
energies.  If  he  give  these  in  full 
measure,  he  will  simply  entitle  himself 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Every  drone  in  the  human  hive 
who  consumes  without  producing  is 
simply  a  robber.  On  him  the  law  of 
equivalents  should  he  visited.  "He 
who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat" 
Of  course  we  would  not  put  feeble  women 
and  young  children  to  hard  service. 
These  should  be  favored  by  the  strong 
and  the  robust.  And,  indeed,  such  have 
their  part  to  fill!  But  we  insist  that 
every  able-bodied  man  shall  do  his  share 
toward  providing  for  his  own  wants. 

He  is  not  a  good  citizen  who  cheats, 
deceives,  and  thwarts  the  will  of  honest 
people.  He  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
who  descends  to  a  lower  level  than  the 
brute,  and  perverts  his  body  and  mind. 

He  is  the  best  citizen  who  comes 
nearest  to  filling  all  the  requirements  of 
a  man.  If  a  good  husband,  father, 
neighbor,  and  friend ;  if  industrious, 
temperate,  and  free  from  bad  habits ;  if 
intelligent,  honest,  and  religious,  he  will 
be  respected  and  trusted  by  men,  and 
accepted  by  his  Creator. 

Good  citizenship  is  not  difficult  It  is 
easier  and  far  more  pleasant  to  be  this 
than  to  become  a  criminal,  a  vagabond, 
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or  a  pauper.  It  is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to 
live  a  virtuous  life— or  to  hold  the  appe- 
tite and  the  passions  subject  to  reason 
and  common  sense.  But  if  one  is  so 
weak  that  he  can  not  deny  his  craving 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  for  tobacco,  or 
for  opium,  then  he  is  a  poor  slave,  and 
must  remain  in  his  chains.  But  to  a 
manly  man,  a  God-loving  and  God-fear- 
ing man,  such  a  miserable  plea  as  "  can't 
help  it,"  must  be  most  humiliating.  A 
true  man,  with  all  his  faculties  in  healthy 
action,  and  a  subject  of  grace  besides, 
having  the  promise  of  divine  assistance 
and  of  immortal  life,  will  stand  erect, 
and  in  the  majesty  of  a  noble  nature 
answer  to  the  name  of  the  true  citizen, 
"the  noblest  work  of  God." 


A  FIRE! 


On  the  night  of  December  31st,  1868, 
the  premises  of  our  next-door  neighbor, 
Mr.  Ward,  a  merchant,  occupying  the 
building  No.  387  Broadway,  were  burned. 
During  the  conflagration  our  store,  389, 
was  flooded  with  water,  and  our  stock  of 
books  considerably  damaged.  The  roof 
of  our  store  was  destroyed,  and  the 
premises  rendered  untenantable.  Fortu- 
nately, our  valuable  cabinet  of  phreno- 
logical specimens — such  as  busts,  skulls, 
etc. — was  saved,  with  comparatively 
Blight  damage.  Also  our  subscription 
books,  and  accounts;  our  stereotype 
plates,  printing  paper,  etc.,  were  safely 
stored  in  fire-proof  vaults,  and  were  not 
damaged. 

This  accident  will  cause  no  other  in- 
terruption to  our  business  than  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  or  removal  to  other  premises, 
which  will  be  set  about  at  ouce;  and 
our  readers  will  all  be  notified  of  our  exact 
whereabouts  in  the  next  number. 

Although  we  were  fully  insured,  this 
next-door  fire  impresses  us  with  the  real 
necessity  of  having  a  fire-proof  building 
for  our  valuable  cabinet  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Many,  indeed  nearly  all,  of  our 
casts  and  skulls  are  from  the  heads  of 
distinguished  persons,  and  can  not  be 
replaced  or  duplicated. 

But  they  are  not  lost  For  the  loss  of 
books,  pictures,  and  store  fixtures,  the  sev- 
eral fire  insurance  companies  will  prompt- 
ly pay  all  damages.  The  books  destroy- 
ed will  be  immediately  reprinted,  sub- 
scribers promptly  served  with  the  Jour- 


nal, examinations  will  go  on  as  usual, 
our  professional  class  will  receive  the  ex- 
pected instruction,  and  with  the  kind 
co-operation  of  our  friends  in  city  and 
country,  we  shall  suffer  from  this  acci- 
dent only  a  temporary  inconvenience. 


GAMBLING 

IN  STOCKS,  CURRENCY,  AND  GOLD,  AND  COR- 
NEBING,  IN  THE  COURTS. 

[Those  who  read  the  daily  newspapers  are 
supposed  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
"tricks  of  the  trade,"  practiced  by  wicked 
persons  who  are  without  honor  or  integrity, 
or  in  whom  these  qualities  are  so  weak  as  to 
have  little  or  no  restraining  influence  on  their 
actions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  get 
rich  in  the  way  indicated  below,  will  get  that 
which  must  prove  a  curse  to  them  and  theirs. 
Let  laws  be  passed  to  restrain  and  punish  the 
infamous  gamblers,  big  and  little.  We  take 
the  following  from  a  late  number  of  Thompson'* 
Bank  Note  Reporter] 

A  stock  corner  is  effected  by  buying  shares 
on  time  to  a  larger  amount  than  there  are 
sellers  of  the  stock,  and  then,  to  make  the 
corner  sure,  buying  up  the  floating  shares  for 
cash,  so  that  sellers  of  the  stock  on  time  have 
no  means  of  obtaining  it,  except  at  the  price 
the  cornerers  may  demand. 

Corners  in  gold  are  worked  out  in  the  same 
manner.  The  "  bears  "  buy  gold,  to  be  delivered 
and  paid  for  at  a  given  future  day.  These 
purchases  are  made  for  many  millions.  As 
the  day  comes  round  to  take  up  and  pay  for 
these  time  purchases,  the  "  bull"  speculator 
buys  up  or  borrows  all  the  real  gold  on  the 
market,  so  that  the  "  bears"  are  forced  to  pay 
the  "bulls"  their  price  for  gold,  to  deliver  on 
the  contract 

A  corner  in  currency  is  effected  by  hoarding 
the  legal  tender  money.  This  corner  is  entered 
upon  only  when  money  is  scarce,  and  when  all 
the  currency  is  wanted  for  legitimate  business. 
The  currency  corner  is  always  the  work  of 
"  bears,"  who  are  operators  for  lower  prices 
and  sellers  of  that  which  they  do  not  possess, 
expecting  to  buy  in  for  delivery  at  a  decline. 
When  the  bears  are  cornered  by  the  bulls  they 
resort  to  desperate  expedients  to  thwart  the 
cornering  parties,  rather  than  pay  the  enormous 
prices  demanded  by  the  bulls  for  the  article. 

A  panic  in  the  money  market  is  a  "bear" 
weapon.  Over-issue  of  stock  is  another  "  bear " 
weapon.  The  secret  of  the  new  issue  of  Erie 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  is  of 
this  character.  The  Erie  clique  sold  short  to 
an  enormous  amount,  and  were  cornered.  Of 
course  enough  new  stock  would  break  the  cor- 
ner and  bring  the  "bears"  out  winners.  The 
Erie  clique  locked  up  money  as  auxiliary  to 
their  "  bear"  speculation. 

Legal  cornering,  as  exemplified  in  the  courts, 
is  really  tragic.  This  legal  cornering  is  now 
in  full  play,  and  we  forbear  remarks  upon  it 
until  the  game  is  finished. 


This  cornering  business  has  become  an  out- 
rage in  every  sense.  Business  is  deranged, 
joint-stock  companies  are  bankrupted,  banks 
are  frightened,  the  finances  of  even  the  Gov- 
ernment are  impeded,  and  our  country  at' 
large  is  disgraced  in  our  own  eyes,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  whole  world. 

A  remedy  should  be  sought  and  applied.  It 
appears  that  the  courts  are  powerless  or  cor- 
rupt If  not  corrupt,  they  can  not  act  in  time 
to  prevent  direful  havoc  to  the  country  when 
mammoth  bulls  and  bears  enter  the  ring. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  It  lies  in  this  chan- 
nel:  so  far  as  Government  securities  and  gold 
are  concerned,  let  Congress  prohibit  any  time 
sales,  under  a  heavy  penalty  and  imprisonment; 
and  so  far  as  State  securities  are  concerned,  let 
the  Legislature  enact  that  nothing  be  sold,  by 
any  person  within  the  State,  to  be  delivered  on 
a  future  day,  unless  the  seller  actually  possesses 
the  articles  sold  at  the  date  of  the  sale,  and 
actually  keeps  it  on  hand  with  which  to  make 
the  delivery.  Let  this  enactment  provide  for 
severe  punishment 

These  laws  will  kill  every  "bear,"  whether 
in  stocks,  gold,  produce,  or  merchandise.  A 
"bull"  becomes  a  myth— he  does  not  exist— 
unless  a  "  bear"  is  on  hand. 

Kill  the  bears.  Then  there  will  be  no  cor- 
nering, no  tampering  with  the  money  market 
no  over-issues  such  as  the  Erie  clique  did  last 
year,  and  again  quite  recently. 

Kill  the  bears.  Then  at  least  five  thousand 
able-bodied  gamblers  will  be  drawn  from  Wall 
and  Broad  streets  into  some  pursuit  more  con-, 
ducive  to  good  morals,  and  five  thousand  more 
outsiders,  many  of  them  merchants  and  bank 
clerks,  will  stick  to  their  business. 

Kill  the  bears.  Then  defalcation  will  be 
vastly  reduced.   Kill  the  bears. 

THANKS— THANKS— THANES! 

The  warm  words  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment which  come  to  us  from  subscribers  with 
their  renewals  fill  our  heart  with  thanks  and 
gratitude.  There  is  an  expression  of  but  one 
sentiment  from  all  who  write  us,  and  that  is  of 
approval.  We  scarcely  expected  such  unan- 
imity from  such  a  diversity  of  character;  for, 
be  it  known,  our  Journal  is  now  read  by  peo- 
ple of  all  civilized  nations,  and  all  religions. 
To  be  approved  by  all  these  is  almost  marvel- 
ous. The  clown  is  as  proud  and  vain  of  his 
buffoonery  as  the  artist  or  the  poet  may  be 
supposed  to  be  of  his  highest  inspiration.  The 
low,  tricky  politician,  with  a  total  disregard  of 
the  public  weal,  chuckles  over  his  successes. 
The  gourmand  and  the  drunkard  boast  of  the 
quantity  they  can  eat  and  drink  without  com- 
mitting self-murder  in  the  act  As  journalists 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  calling,  delineating  char- 
acter as  we  find  it— holding  the  mirror  np  to 
nature,  and  setting  down  naught  in  malice,  we 
can,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light 
see  how  it  is  that  even  bad  men  accept  our 
statements  as  true,  though  they  be  themselves 
therein  condemned. 
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Our  pursuit  Is,  above  all  others,  the  most  in- 
teresting. Than  the  study  and  analysis  of  hu- 
man character  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  in 
the  entire  realm  of  the  sciences  to  compare 
with  it  We  are  brought  at  once  into  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  one 
and  alL  After  giving  a  description,  we  receive 
mil  confessions  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst 
characters.  We  first  reveal  them  to  ihemtdvet; 
and  then,  having  touched  their  hearts,  we  get 
at  all  their  hidden  secrets.  The  revelations  we 
sometimes  hear  are  both  startling  and  awful 
Many  a  theft,  robbery,  and  murder  has  been 
confessed  to  us,  with  all  the  hideous  details,  at 
our  private  and  confidential  interviews.  We 
first  open  the  dark  closets  of  the  mind  to  view, 
and  then  no  secrets  are  withheld.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  pursuit  gives  us  so  much  real  satisfac- 
tion, and  thus  it  is  we  get  the  thanks  of  all  we 
touch. 

Instead  of  severe  criticism,  our  readers  arc 
frequently  making  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Journal  and  for  extend- 
ing its  circulation.  Besides  this,  scores  of  men 
and  women  enter  heartily  into  the  work  of 
forming  clubs  in  many  neighborhoods,  and  so 
placing  the  Journal  in  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands who  else  would  never  hear  of  it  To  all 
who  help,  and  to  these  especially,  we  give  our 
warmest  thanks,  and  may  God  add  his  blessing. 


ALL  OUR  PREMIUM  OFFERS  FOR 
THE  TEAR  1869 

Will  remain  in  force  until  further  notice.  New 
clubs  may  still  be  made  up,  and  old  ones  ex- 
tended on  the  terms  specified  in  former  num- 
bers. Present  readers,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Journal,  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning its  claims  to  their  Mends.  When  per- 
sons, not  readers,  assail  its  doctrine's  as  being 
inimical  to  the  highest  Christianity,  or  in  any 
way  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  society, 
we  will  thank  our  friends  to  correct  such  mis- 
apprehension, and  to  remove  any  prejudice 
they  may  hear  expressed  by  placing  the  Jour- 
nal in  the  hands  of  such  persons  in  order  to 
refute  false  charges  and  correct  wrong  impres- 
sions. The  Journal  should  be  judged— not 
by  what  ignorance  and  prejudice  say  of  it — 
but  by  its  own  clear  teachings.  Let  it  stand 
or  fall  according  to  its  merits.  Its  readers  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  correctness  of  its  doc- 
trines. But  we  account  for  the  fact  in  this 
way.  All  men,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad, 
like  to  see  themselves  correctly  represented. 
When  we  hold  up  to  view  a  Jew,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Mormon,  a  Mohammedan,  a  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  an  Episcopa- 
lian, each  recognizes  and  accepts  the  likeness. 
80,  when  we  describe  an  honest  man,  or  a 
rogue,  each  accepts  the  facts, — the  honest  man 
meekly  giving  God  all  the  credit,  while  the 
rogue  boasts  of  his  own  exploits,  and  justifies 
himself  the  best  he  can.  It  is  the  same  with 
gamblers,  libertines,  and  drunkards.  Each 
boasts  of  his  achievements. 


A  Deserving  Object. —The  New  York 
Nautical  School  celebrated  its  seventeenth 
anniversary  December  21st,  1868,  on  which 
occasion  several  addresses  were  made  by  gen- 
tlemen of  marine  experience  as  well  as  by 
gentlemen  eminent  among  landsmen.  This 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Education  and  Advancement  of  Young 
Seamen,"  an  organization  having  among  its 
members  and  promoters  many  distinguished 
clergymen,  physicians,  and  business  men  of 
New  York. 

The  report  for  the  year  offered  by  the  man- 
agers shows  that  52  seamen  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  school,  and  upward  of  1,800  have 
attended  the  lectures  during  the  year. 

This  is  a  good  movement,  and  should  find 
ample  support  Our  growing  navy  needs  edu- 
cated sailors,  and  we  could  scarcely  fit  young 
men  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  demand,  even 
were  the  facilities  for  their  instruction  in 
nautical  science  now  existing  quadrupled.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  Government  or  our  municipal  authorities 
to  establish  school-ships  at  the"  principal  sea- 
ports, where  young  men  of  the  class  which 
populates  our  houses  of  correction  and  peni- 
tentiaries could  be  educated  and  made  service- 
able to  the  country. 

The  Society  above-mentioned  depends  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  school  on  voluntary 
contributions.  Fifty  dollars  will  furnish  a 
young  man  with  a  scholarship. 

The  Society's  rooms  are  at  92  Madison 
Street,  New  York,  where  donations  of  money, 
books,  and  instruments  adapted  to  seamanship 
can  be  sent  by  those  disposed  to  aid  the 
undertaking.   ' 

Garden  Seeds.— Now  is  the  time  to  get  to- 
gether a  variety  of  seeds  with  which  to  plant 
the  garden.  In  the  sunny  South  the  work  of 
plowing,  spading,  and  planting  has  already 
commenced.  "Early  vegetables"  from  Florida 
and  the  Carolinas  will  be  on  our  tables  here  in 
New  York  in  March,  strawberries  in  April,  and 
new  potatoes  in  May.  From  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  New  Jersey  we  shall  receive  later 
supplies,  in  larger  quantities  and  at  lower 
rates— freight  being  less,  and  supplies  more 
abundant.  In  the  Western  and  Northern 
States  there  is  yet  time  to  obtain  the  best  seeds 
from  the  East,  or  even  from  Europe,  for  spring 
planting. 

Congress  passed  a  law,  not  long  ago,  provid- 
ing for  the  transmission  of  seeds  by  post,  at 
exceedingly  low  rates,  and  wo  can  now  send 
by  mail  packages  of  considerable  size  and 
weight  at  less  than  it  would  cost  by  express. 
It  is  our  custom  to  procure,  from  the  best 
sources,  every  variety  of  seeds,  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  not  obtain  the  same  nearer 
home.  We  send  to  all  the  new  Territories; 
and,  indeed,  to  any  post-office  in  any  State,  both 
garden  and  flower  seeds,  in  packages  worth 
from  $1  to  $10.  This  is  simply  to  remind  our 
friends  to  be  ready  in  season,  and  to  advise, 
everybody  who  can  to  plant  a  garden. 

Young  men  and  young  women  should  cele- 


brate each  recurring  birthday  by  planting  a 
tree  or  a  vine ;  when  years  develop  them,  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  fruit  and  the  shade 
thereof.  But  plant  a  garden,  and  grow  vege- 
tables and  flowers.   

Maple  Sugar. — Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  annual  product  of  maple  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  been,  in  years  past,  worth 
upward  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  1  How 
much  shall  it  be  in  the  year  1809  ?  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  the  sap-bush  ready,  the  troughs, 
buckets,  kettles,  gouges,  spiles,  yokes,  etc 
There  will  be  lively  times  when  it  begins  to 
thaw.   Make  us  a  cake ! 

Greece  vs.  Turkey.— As  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  likely  to  come  to  blows  once  more,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  inquiry  as  to  what  may  be 
the  comparative  resources  of  the  two  countries. 
The  population  of  Turkey  is  estimated  at  40,- 
000,000.  Her  army  numbers,  in  all,  650,000 
men,  of  which  156,400  constitute  the  standing 
force. 

Greece  has  but  a  population  of  1,500,000,  and 
an  army  of  but  12,000, — a  very  insignificant 
array  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Ottoman  strength.  But  Persia  found  a  Ther- 
mopylae on  the  soil  of  ancient  Greece.  May 
not  Turkey  find  a  similar  "  pass"  in  modern ? 

Announcements. — In  our  March  number 
the  reader  may  expect  to  find  some  additional 
"  Phantasmagoria,"  from  the  facile  pen  of  our 
stanch  friend  John  Neal,  Esq. ;  an  interesting 
paper  from  the  German,  entitled  "  Man's  Pow- 
er over  Death ;"  and  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther, 
the  negro  bishop,  whom  we  had  promised  for 
the  present  number,  but  were  unable  to  in- 
clude, for  lack  of  room. 

Dacotah  in  the  Advance.— We  have  re- 
ceived an  official  dispatch  to  the  effect  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Dacotah  Ter- 
ritory passed,  by  a  large  majority,  a  bill "  con- 
ferring on  women  the  elective  franchise  and 

the  right  to  hold  office."  Hurrah,  ladies! 
Throw  up  your  hats,  —  bonnets,  we  mean. 
Now's  your  chance.  Emigrate  in  large  masses 
to  that  remote  region,  and  gladden  the  almost 
womanless  territory  with  your  presence  and 
enterprise.   

Plan  Out  Your  Work.— Much  time  is  lost 
by  the  farmer  by  not  having  his  work  planned 
out  beforehand.  If  his  day's  work,  or  his 
week's  work,  is  mapped  out,  there  will  be  little 
time  wasted  in  going  from  one  piece  of  work 
to  another.  Everything  will  be  systematically 
conducted,  and  many  hours  saved  that  would 
be  otherwise  frittered  away  in  determining 
what  next  shall  be  done.  Time  is  money. 
Save  it  by  carefully  arranging  your  work  to- 
day for  to-morrow.   

A  mother  was  urging  her  little  boy  not  to 
use  tobacco ;  he  replied,  "  Mr.  B.,  the  minister, 
uses  it ;  if  it  is  right  for  him,  it  is  for  me  P  His 
mother  went  direct  to  the  minister,  and  told 
him  what  the  boy  said.  Rev.  F.  R  took  the 
quid  from  his  mouth  and  threw  it  away,  say- 
ing, "  Go  tell  the  boy  he  shall  not  have  me  for 
an  example."  Nor  has  he;  but  he  has  since 
been  a  bold  laborer  to  turn  his  fellow-men 
from  this  evil  way.  How  true  is  it  that  "  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners ! " 
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EQUALITY   OF  MINDS. 

BY  J.  O.  GRAY. 

Since  the  days  of  John  Locke,  mental  phi- 
losophy has  engrossed  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion from  the  thinking  world.  But  few  persons 
of  the  present  age,  however,  refer  to  Locke's 
writings  on  the  "  Understanding"  as  indisputa- 
ble authority,  though  ho  accomplished  much 
as  a  pioneer  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  men  to 
that  most  abstruse  of  subjects ;  Locke,  and  in- 
deed most  subsequent  writers  on  mental  sci- 
ence, failed  signally  to  distinguish  what  are 
functions  of  the  mind  and  what,  functions  of 
the  body.  We  believe  most  writers  on  mental 
science — except  cultivated  phrenologists— fail 
to  point  out  this  distinction  clearly.  At  least 
we  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  most  of 
authors  with  a  confused  notion  of  what  they 
wished  to  teach  as  mental,  and  what,  physical 
phenomena.  Indeed,  they  rarely  inculcate  the 
great  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our 
human  psychology,  to  wit :  that  there  is  an  in- 
telligent spirit  or  essence  communicating  with 
the  external  world  through  an  organized  body. 
The  truth  of  this  dogma  I  shall  take  for 
granted,  though  it  is  doubtless  susceptible  of 
proof.  But  the  world  has  ceased  to  wrangle 
about  materialism  and  idealism. 

'•To  know,"  it  is  said,  "implies  both  a 
knowing  and  a  known.*  I  wonld  express  it 
thus:  To  know  nature,  or  to  manifest  any 
knowledge,  implies  a  knowing,  a  known,  and 
media.  These  media  are  often  ignored,  and 
hence  arises  confusion  in  mental  science.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  banish  all  ambiguity  from  this 
starting-point  of  our  investigation.  We  repeat, 
there  is  an  intelligent  spirit  residing  in,  pre- 
siding over,  and  communicating  through  an 
organized  body.  How  this  connection  of  body 
and  spirit  is  effected  we  may  not  be  able  to 
determine ;  but  that  intellectuality  is  superin- 
duced upon  our  bodily  system  in  some  way, 
can  not  be  successfully  controverted.  The  in- 
tellect may  attain  thoughts  and  principles 
which  it  never  received  from  the  material 
world,  nor  through  the  senses  or  bodily  organs. 
Indeed,  all  our  exact  sciences  are  illustrations 
of  this  fact  Hence  we  infer  thaKthe  intellect 
may  have  a  mode  of  being  and  acting  not  de- 
pendent on  -tbo  physical  senses.  In  other 
words,  the  mind  is  a  real  and  independent  ex- 
istence, though  the  bodily  organs  may  be  our 
only  means  of  communicating  witli  others,  or 
of  knowing  the  action  of  our  own  spirits  in  this 
life. 

HIND  AND  ITS  MANIFESTATION. 

If  wo  have  succeeded  iu  clearly  setting 
forth  our  belief;  that  the  intellect  is  a  real  ex- 
istence, capable  of  acting  independently  and 
even  of  acting  in  opposition  to  bodily  influ- 
ences, though  commuuicating  with  other 
spirits  through  bodily  organs,  let  us  next  in- 
quire what  the  mind  is— not,  indeed,  in  its 
essence,  but  in  its  mode  of  being.  If  wo  ex- 
clude the  senses  and  the  impressions  received 
through  sensation,  neither  of  which  can  prop- 

•  Htckok'i  Rational  Psychology,  Book  I.,  8oc.  1. 


erly  be  regarded  as  mind,  we  would  define 
intellect  by  translating  the  word.  It  is  the 
knowing  or  perceiving  part  of  man.  Neither 
the  mind  nor  the  body  is  in  and  of  itself  man, 
but  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  probable  that  as 
man  we  can  not  fully  comprehend  the  essential 
being  and  nature  of  an  independent  spirit  In 
our  present  mode  of  existence  the  two  natures 
are  so  blended  together  that,  as  man,  we  can 
not  enter  into  complete  spiritual  enjoyment  or 
realize  the  action  of  bodily  functions  freed 
from  spiritual  control.  Hence,  in  our  com- 
pound nature,  we  do  not  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sleep  when  the  body  seems  to  be 
independent  of  mental  influences,  and  when 
we  fail  to  realize  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  our  spiritual  being !  Nor  do  we  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  angels,  who  are  said  to 
be  mere  spirit,  but  are  invariably  represented 
by  artists  in  human  shape,  with  wings  for  loco- 
motion. Nevertheless,  we  clearly  perceive  a 
difference  between  the  waking  and  sleeping 
states,  and  between  the  abstractions  of  scientific 
pursuits  and  physical  exercises.  The  mind 
acting  in  and  through  the  body,  acts  more  or 
less  freely  and  powerfully  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  perfection  of  bodily  functions.  With- 
out any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  a  case 
may  be  supposed  in  which  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton  could  not  manifest  even  "common 
sense,"  owing  to  the  smallness  or  feebleness  of 
the  physical  organs  through  which  it  must 
make  that "  common  sense  "  known.  Without 
supposing  a  case,  the  intellect  of  Newton  actu- 
ally ceased  to  display  itself  among  men,  owing 
to  the  decay  and  final  dissolution  of  those 
physical  organs  through  which  it  once  acted 
so  powerfully.  The  mind  confined  by  small 
and  feeble  organs,  may  be  compared  to  a  giant 
clothed  in  garments  too  small  for  him ;  and  he 
is  either  restrained  by  them  or  rends  them. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  that  pure  intellect,  unless 
free  to  go  out  in  search  of  its  own  facts,  could 
have  a  knowledge  of  external  things  different 
from  that  imparted  to  it  Hence  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  intellect  may  be  so  un- 
fortunately situated  as  to  be  restrained  in  its 
action  and  limited  in  its  means  of  receiving 
and  Imparting  knowledge.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  difference  in  men  may  not 
be  so  much  a  difference  in  intellect  as  a  differ- 
ence in  intellectual  organs. 

We  believe  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  or  sys- 
tem of  organs  immediately  communicating 
with  mind,  and  that  the  size  and  quality  of 
brain — other  things  being  equal— determine 
the  mental  ability.  Doubtless  the  quality  of 
brain  depends  on  many  other  circumstances, 
such  as  temperament,  quality  of  the  blood,  or 
general  bodily  health,  and  especially  on  the 
exercise  of  mental  organs,  by  which  they  gain 
strength  and  facility  of  action.  These  physical 
functions  are  the  media  through  which  the 
mind  receives  and  imparts  knowledge,  and  are 
the  only  indices  by  which  the  phrenologist  can 
know  the  mental  ability.  As  they  are  not 
mind,  but  only  its  instruments,  the  intellect 
itself  may  possess  vast  capabilities  which  it 


can  not  display  or  exercise  for  want  of  proper 
physical  media.  We  daily  see  this  fact  illus- 
trated in  the  process  of  education,  when  the 
mind  gradually  gains  the jneans  for  displaying 
its  powers.  Sometimes  we  have  more  striking 
evidences  of  the  same  fact— as  in  injuries  to  the 
brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of 
physical  impediments  to  mental  manifestations 
on  the  other.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
where  individuals  have  manifested  very  slug- 
gish mental  powers  up  to  a  certain  period, 
when  some  extraordinary  event  appeared  to 
remove  the  obstruction,  and  thenceforth  great 
mental  ability  was  displayed.  Such  persons 
assure  us  that  no  new  faculties  of  mind  were 
suddenly  imparted  to  them,  but  only  the 
means  of  using  fresh  faculties  before  lying 
dormant  Cases  also  occur  in  which  unusual 
brilliancy  of  intellect  is  succeeded  by  apparently 
great  mental  darkness,  sometimes  by  apparent 
idiocy,  and  this  state  again  succeeded  by  great 
mental  light  These  changes  are  seen  and 
felt  by  their  subjects  to  be  physical  and  not 
mental.  Something  akin  to  this  takes  place  in 
lunacy,  and  confirmed  idiocy  may  be  only  con- 
tinuous physical  debility  or  malformation. 

The  mind,  I  call  the  intellectual  faculty. 
Neither  the  nervous  system,  the  senses,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  nor  any  combination  of 
bodily  organs  is  mind,  or  has  any  intelligence, 
but  they  are  all  instruments  and  servants  of 
the  mind. 

THE  POINT  ADVANCED. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  a  proposition 
which  will  appear  shockingly  absurd  to  many, 
but  which  nevertheless  seems  true.  It  is  this : 
AU  finite  mindt  are  equal.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  torrent  of  ridicule  to  which  I  expose  myself 
by  the  bare  enunciation  of  such  a  proposition. 
Nothing  is  apparently  more  opposed  to  the 
direct  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  to  the  settled 
convictions  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  than 
this.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  mankind 
have  always  acted  upon  it  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, and,  indeed,  its  truth  seems  necessary  in 
proving  the  unity  of  the  race.  We  are  apt  to 
form  our  opinion  of  things  as  they  appear  in 
the  concrete.  Analytical  judgments  are  ar- 
rived at  by  but  few ;  and  these  few,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  understood,  often  express  the 
results  of  their  analysis  in  language  adapted  to 
prevailing  ideas.  Thus,  we  say  the  sun  and 
moon  rise  in  the  east,  because  that  is  the  pre- 
vailing idea.  But,  in  fact  the  sun  does  not  rise 
at  all,  and  the  moon  rises  in  the  west,  if  we 
may  term  its  revolution  a  rising.  Thus  also 
the  phenomena  of  mental  manifestations— the 
product  of  intellect  and  the  physical  organs 
which  mind  uses  are  constantly  regarded  by 
mankind  as  the  product  of  a  single  faculty, 
whereas  reflection  must  convince  any  one  of 
the  error  of  such  a  conclusion.  And  when 
such  an  error  is  once  fully  comprehended, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  revert  back  to 
our  old  modes  of  thinking. 

Wo  may  find  no  sympatlty  in  our  new  dis- 
covery ;  and  if  admitted  to  be  truo,  we  are 
asked  what  practical  benefit  can  result  from  it? 
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We  are  told  that  the  world  needa  practical 
truths,  but  that  this  is  a  mere  chimera,  the  bar- 
ren fancy  of  a  distempered  mind.  Admit  the 
proposition  to  be  true,— what  is  gained  by  it? 
The  fact  is  nevertheless  patent,  that  men  differ, 
and  ever  will  differ,  in  mental  ability  as  much 
as  in  features  and  other  physical  peculiarities. 
I  admit  that  men  differ  in  mental  ability,  and 
perhaps  will  always  continue  to  differ  as  much 
as  now,  but  deny  that  practicability  ought  to 
be  set  down  as  the  only  test  of  truth.  Nor  will 
I  admit  that  any  truth  is  valueless,  or  that  this 
one  is  necessarily  impracticable;  and  if  so,  I 
contend  that  truth  is  still  worth  knowing  for 
its  own  sake.  The  world  is  now  convinced 
that  there  is  such  a  simple  agent  as  electricity; 
and  a  knowledge  of  that  truth  is  practically 
useful  in  chemistry,  telegraphy,  and  in>arious 
other  ways.  The  discovery  of  the  magnet  was 
the  discovery  of  a  concrete  truth,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  considered  the  only  form  of 
knowing  electricity  worth  seeking  after;  or 
rather,  the  magnet  was  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
kind  of  metal,  and  not  as  a  metal  under  pecu- 
liar influences.  The  discovery  of  the  influence 
did  not  destroy  the  Interest  in  magnets,  but 
enhanced  that  interest,  besides  opening  up  a 
new  field  of  investigation  and  usefulness. 
What  metals  are  susceptible  of  this  influence  ? 
How  are  these  metals  prepared  so  as  to  make 
the  most  efficient  magnets  under  the  influence 
of  olectricity?  What  are  the  best  conductors 
of  electricity,  and  to  what  new  and  useful  pur- 
poses may  this  agent  be  applied?  are  now 
the  questions ;  not  how  can  the  principle 
or  agent — electricity — be  improved.  Attention 
has  thus  been  directed  to  the  proper  objects  of 
inquiry,  and  we  have  seen  great  improvements. 
And  shall  we  say  that  mind  is  less  worthy  of 
investigation,  or  conclude  that  a  knowledge  of 
any  important  truth  concerning  it  is  likely  to 
be  less  fruitful  in  consequences?  In  educa- 
tion, may  it  not  be  useful  to  know  what  we  are 
to  educate?  What  is  the  great  end  aimed  at 
in  education?  to  create  intellect,  or,  as  the 
word  means,  to  lead  out  intellect? 

EDUCATION. 

Since  intellect  is  not  a  product  but  an  agent, 
inspired  by  the  Great  Omniscient,  and  homo- 
geneous in  all  intelligences — because  true 
knowledge  is  homogeneous  and  not  discord- 
ant— we  infer  that  education  consists  in  train- 
ing intellectual  organs.  If  intellect  were  not 
homogeneous,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
science  and  systems  of  knowledge.  If  that 
which  is  truth  to  me  were  error  to  my  neigh- 
bor, we  could  have  no  knowledge  in  common. 
But  we  have  science,  we  have  extensive  sys- 
tems, in  which  the  minds  of  men  uniformly 
concur  with  full  and  complete  convictions  in 
each.  More  than  this.  If  error,  by  mistake  or 
otherwise,  is  incorporated  with  truth  into  a 
system,  the  mind  of  man  detects^  the  error  and 
exposes  it  If  intellect  were  not  homogeneous 
could  it  do  this?  "But,"  it  may  bo  said, 
"this  homogeneousness  of  mind  is  in  kind 
only,  and  not  in  degree.  It  is  impossible  for 
some  men  to  comprehend  problems  which 


others  grasp  with  ease."  This  latter  assertion 
may  be  admitted  without  affecting  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  some  men  to  com- 
prehend anything,  owing  to  a  defective  or  im- 
paired organization.  The  human  race  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  Those 
who  map  exercise  mental  faculties  orderly  if 
they  will.  Such  persons  possess  what  the 
world  calls  "  common  sense."  The  other  class 
includes  those  who  are  incapable  of  orderly 
mental  exercise,  owing  to  defective  organs.  A 
person  of  this  class  is  denominated  in  law  non 
compos  mentis.  We  believe  the  latter  class 
have  minds,  though  darkened  and  in  some 
cases  smothered  by  their  physical  organiza- 
tions ;  but  that  these  minds  will  shine  forth  in 
brilliancy  equal  to  any  when  they  have  "  shuf- 
fled off  their  mortal  coils." 

But  because  the  very  nature  of  the  case  pre- 
cludes investigation,  we  propose  to  consider 
the  other  class,  viz. :  those  who  manifest  com- 
mon sense.  The  class  now  under  considera- 
tion vary  to  infinity  in  their  displays  of  talent 
Some  have  minds  dwelling,  as  it  were,  in 
spacious  and  airy  palaces,  with  easy  and  rapid 
communication  by  railroad  and  telegraph  with 
all  portions  of  nature ;  others  flounder  about  in 
swamps  inapproachable  except  by  corduroy 
roads.  But  however  situated,  whenever  truth 
reaches  the  mind,  it  makes  the  same  impres- 
sion. Blackstone  has  stood  high  as  a  legal 
writer  for  near  a  century.  There  must  there- 
fore be  merit  in  Blackstone's  writings.  But 
how  is  any  one  to  discover  that  merit  unless 
he  can  grasp  the  ideas  he  inculcates !  Yet  any 
person  of  common  sense  may,  by  proper  train- 
ing, attain  to  such  a  degree  of  comprehension 
that  he  can  understand  Blackstone's  Comment- 
aries as  well  as  the  author  did.  Blackstone 
wrote  his  best  thoughts,  and  ordinary  men 
may  comprehend  and  appreciate  them  as  well 
as  he  did.  This  looks  like  equality  in  degree 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  kind,  if  by  any 
means  the  same  ideas  may  reach  the  mind.  So 
also  the  under-graduate  who  has  followed 
Newton  in  his  demonstration  of  the  law  of 
gravity,  has  practically  as  full  and  clear  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  investigated  as  New- 
ton had.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
whole  field  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics ; 
likewise  to  poetry  and  ethics. 

SOURCES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  sources  of  knowledge,  as  laid  down  by 
our  most  accurate  logicians*  are :  First  Infor- 
mation.; by  which  is  meant  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge derived  from  observation  and  testimony. 
Second,  Instruction ;  or  "  that  which  may  be 
elicited  by  reasoning,  and  consequently  is  im- 
plied in  that  which  we  already  know."  This 
kind  "  we  assent  to  on  that  ground,  and  not 
from  observation  or  testimony."  And  our 
author  goes  on  remarking  that,  "to  take  a 
geometrical  truth  upon  trust,  or  attempt  to 
ascertain  it  by  observation,  would  betray  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  science. ,  In  the 
longest   demonstration,    the  mathematical 

•  Whttely's  Logic,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  8,  Sec.  1. 


teacher  seems  only  to  lead  us  to  make  use  of 
our  own  stores,  and  point  out  to  us  how  much 
we  had  already  admitted ;  and  in  the  case  of 
many  ethical  propositions,  we  assent  at  first 
hearing,  though  perhaps  we  had  never  heard 
or  thought  of  the  proposition  before.  So  do 
we  readily  assent  to  the  testimony  of  a  respect- 
able man,  who  tells  us  that  our  troops  hare 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Indians;  but  how 
different  is  the  nature  of  the  assent  in  the  two 
cases !  In  the  latter  we  are  disposed  to  thank 
the  man  for  his  information,  as  being  such  as 
no  wisdom  or  learning  would  have  enabled  us 
to  ascertain ;  in  the  former  we  exclaim,  '  Very 
true !  that  is  a  valuable  and  just  remark ;  that 
never  struck  me  before  f  implying  at  once  our 
practical  ignorance  of  it,  and  also  our  con- 
sciousness that  we  possess,  in  what  we  already 
know,  the  means  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it; 
that  we  have  a  right  in  short,-  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony to  its  truth." 

In  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  2,  we 
find  the  following  remarks :  "  The  fundamental 
difference  between  these  two  great  branches  of 
human  knowledge  [information  and  instruc- 
tion] as  well  as  their  consequences,  can  not 
perhaps  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  following  familiar  exposition  by  a  cele- 
brated writer:  'A  clever  man,'  says  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  1  shut  up  alone  and  allowed  unlim- 
ited time,  might  reason  out  for  himself  all  the 
truths  of  mathematics,  by  proceeding  from 
those  simple  notions  of  space  and  number  of 
which  he  can  not  divest  himself  without  ceas- 
ing to  think;  but  he  would  never  tell  by  any 
effort  of  reasoning  what  would  become  of  a 
lump  of  sugar,  if  immersed  in  water,  or  what 
impression  would  be  produced  on  his  eye  by 
mixing  the  colors  yellow  and  blue,'  results 
which  can  be  learned  only  from  experience." 

GENERAL  EVIDENCES. 

Instruction  and  information  combined  make 
up  the  sum-total  of  human  knowledge.  The 
former  is  or  may  be  common  to  all  men  hav- 
ing the  free  exercise  of -intellectual  faculties. 
The  latter  depends  upon  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, but  a  want  of  it  can  not  be  supposed 
to  result  from  any  inherent  defect  of  mind 
Of  course  the  mind  can  not  be  informed  with- 
out the  agency  of  sensation  and  the  evidence 
of  testimony.  These,  however,  are  physical 
means,  and  no  part  of  the  mind.  The  idealist 
ignored  matter,  the  materialist  eliminated 
mind,  but "  common  sense  "  held  fast  to  both. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  Phre- 
nology was  set  down  as  a  stupendous  humbug 
by  men  who  advocated  idealism.  The  tables 
are  turning  rapidly.  Neither  idealism  nor 
materialism  is  now  regarded  as  complete  in 
itself,  and  learned  professors  begin  to  admit 
there  is  at  least  something  .  in  Phrenology. 
But  we  are  met  with  the  objection,  "  Phrenol- 
ogy, of  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  most 
clearly  points  out  the  inequality  of  mind.  That 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  system."  And  here 
we  get  back  again  to  the  concrete  idea.  The 
phrenologist  reads  the  mental  ability,  bat 
says  nothing  about  the  essence  of  mind.  He 
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knows  that  a  certain  organization  will  develop 
certain  mental  traits,  but  he  also  knows  that 
as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  it  treats  the 
subject  examined  as  concrete,  made  up  of 
mind  and  mental  organs.  The  greatest 
reproach  ever  cast  upon  the  science  was  the 
assertion,  that  by  making  brain  mind  it  led  to 
materialism,  and  as  a  consequence  to  infidelity, 
whereas  no  intelligent  phrenologist  ever  con- 
tended that  brain  was  mind.  But  he  lives  and 
thinks — he  knows  that  the  brain  is  the  system 
of  organs  through  which  the  mind  acts.  It  is 
the  machine  or  set  of  tools  used  by  the  mind 
in  making  its  wares,  and  is  it  unnatural  that 
the  product  of  the  workman  should  correspond 
somewhat  with  the  tools  employed  t  As  the 
skillful  mechanic  for  want  of  proper  tools  may 
appear  to  be  a  bungler,  so  the  mind  for  want 
of  a  proper  physical  organization  may  manifest 
foolishness.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  legiti- 
mately inferable  that  Phrenology  begins  with 
the  axiom,  that  mind  is  the  same,  whenever 
found;  and  on  this  axiom  alone  it  can  predi- 
cate its  conclusion,  that  if  the  physical  man  be 
of  a  certain  description,  certain  qualities  of 
mind  will  be  manifested.  The  size  and  shape 
of  brain  are  not  always  a  criterion  of  mental 
power,  any  more  than  the  size  and  shape  of 
body  are  the  measure  of  physical  strength. 
Exercise  and  habit  have  much  to  do  in  either  | 
case.  80  have  temperament  and  health.  We  i 
may  thus  see  how  a  small  but  active  brain  may 
accomplish  more  than  a  large  and  sluggish 
one  Why  may  not  there  be  skill  of  brain  as 
well  as  skill  of  fingers?  and  this  skill  in  either 
case  depends  on  the  adaptation  and  training  of  j 
the  organ.  The  unpracticed  mechanic  loses 
his  art,  and  the  unpracticed  brain  its  facility 
of  serving  the  mind.  Exercise  strengthens  and 
improves  both.  The  mind,  however,  remains 
the  same,  and  always  sees  truth  in  the  same 
light  It  may  know  and  will  without  having 
the  power  to  execute,  and  it  may  fail  to  know 
because  its  dwelling-place  shuts  out  the  light 
of  truth  and  cramps  its  active  powers. 

But  I  apprehend  my  proposition  will  meet 
with  most  opposition  outside  the  phreno- 
logical realm.  It  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  ages,  and  the  faith  in  which  most  men  were 
reared,  though  it  crops  out  in  general  princi- 
ples whenever  the  race  is  treated  of  as  a  whole. 
All  men  are  supposed  to  know  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  plea  of  ignorance  will  not  avail 
Xot  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  actually  conver- 
sant with  the  law,  yet  the  legislature  presumes 
*11  men  are  capable  of  learning  it,  and  deter- 
mines that  they  should.  80  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tare  and  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,— all 
men  are  presumed  to  know  and  practice  them. 
So  of  colleges  and  schools,— all  are  presumed 
capable  of  accomplishing  the  same  course  of 
•tody  And  though  few  men  reason  exten- 
"^ly.  yet  the  law  and  society  presume  all 
men  will  act  rationally. 

What  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  unity  of 
the  race  ?  External  form  and  features  will  not 
[  always  determine  the  question,  for  some  brutes 
y  »pproach  near  to  man  in  these  respects.  But 
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when  minds  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  it  is  found  that  similar  motives  and  prin- 
ciples govern  each,  then  a  brotherhood  is  rec- 
ognized, and  not  till  then. 

The  proposition  and  principles  I  have  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  have  such  an  extensive 
bearing  and  application,  that  the  limits  of  one 
article  will  barely  permit  their  suggestion,  with 
but  little  opportunity  to  prove  the  positions 
assumed.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  bring  the  subject  squarely  be- 
fore the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Journal.  If 
new  truth  has  been  developed,  I  rest  assured  it 
will  be  appreciated  and  improved.  If  my  po- 
sition is  false,  they  will  be  equally  ready  to  ex- 
pose and  condemn  it 


BD   KIND   TO   THE  BERING. 

BT  D.  C.  M'CALLCX. 

Ba  kind  to  the  erring,  tbe  humble,  the  meek, 
'Tie  the  coward  alone  would  trample  the  weak ; 
Ye  know  not  how  deeply  the  past  they  deplore- 
In  charity  cover  their  sins  evermore. 

Be  kind  to  the  erring,  the  lowly,  the  aad ; 
Oft  circumstance  ruleth,  whose  chain  driveth  mad. 
Ah  1  boast  not  thy  virtue,  but  con  thy  heart  o'er. 
Communion  with  self  crusheth  pride  evermore. 

Commune  with  thyself,  think  how  reckless  thou  art 
Enriching  thy  coffers  to  wither  thine  heart; 
Take  warning  by  thousands  on  yonder  dark  shore— 
Bemember,  thy  soul  must  exist  evermore. 

Cherish  good  for  itself,  nor  measure  thy  gain : 
Such  motives  are  sordidly  selfish  and  vain ; 
In  deeds  blessing  all,  and  with  heart  gushing  o'er. 
Flowing  on  to  the  ocean  of  love  evermore. 

Religion  is  naught  all  pretensions  are  vain, 
If  works  are  still  wanting ;  ah  I  where  is  thy  gain  ? 
As  bark  cast  away  on  some  desolate  shore. 
As  wreck  on  the  deep,  thou  art  gone  evermore. 

Thy  days  fleet  away  aa  a  meteor's  gleam ; 
Flashing  bright  for  a  moment  they  fade  as  a  dream ; 
Yea,  dream  though  it  be,  yet  on  far  distant  shore 
Shall  In  thunders  re-echo  the  past  evermore. 

As  flower  dost  thou  blossom,  mere  thing  of  a  day ; 
As  breath  of  the  flower  thou  wilt  vanish  away; 
Let  love  be  thy  motto  this  weary  life  o'er, 
Then  in  sunshine  of  love  wilt  thou  bask  evermore. 


MONEY    VS.  ENTERPRISE. 

The  following  story  is  said  to  be  strictly 
true. 

Mr.  P.,  a  wealthy  man,  retired  from  business, 
was  urged  by  a  friend  to  engage  in  a  mercan- 
tile scheme,  from  which  large  profits  were  ap- 
parent "  You  are  right"  said  he,  "  as  regards 
the  probable  success  of  the  scheme,  but  I  shall 
not  embark  in  it  I  have  too  much  money 
already." 

He  was  asked  to  explain,  and  remarked: 
"  Yes,  I  would  not  cross  the  street  to  gain 
thousands.  I  should  be  happier  if  my  income 
were  less.  I  am  old,  and  in  a  year  or  two, 
whatever  I  possess  will  avail  me  naught  My 
daughters  are  dead,  and  I  have  three  sons 
whom  I  dearly  love.  My  own  education  had 
been  neglected ;  my  fortune  was  gained  by  hon- 
est labor  and  careful  economy ;  I  had  no  time 
for  study,  but  I  resolved  that  my  sons  should 


have  every  advantage.  They  each  received  a 
classical  education,  and  then  I  gave  them  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  The  eldest  would  be  a 
physician;  the  second  chose  the  law;  the 
third  resolved  to  follow  my  footsteps  as  a 
merchant  This  was  all  to  my  mind;  I  was 
proud  of  my  sons,  and  trusted  one  day  to  see 
them  distinguished,  or  at  least  useful  to  their 
fellow-men.  I  spared  no  expense  in  their 
training ;  they  had  never  wanted  money,  for  I 
gave  each  a  liberal  allowance.  Never  had 
men  fairer  opportunities ;  but  look  at  the  re- 
sults :  the  physician  has  no  patients ;  the  law- 
yer no  clients ;  while  the  merchant— instead  of 
following  my  example— is  above  visiting  his 
counting-room  I  In  vain  I  urge  them  to  great- 
er diligence.  What  is  the  response?  'There 
is  no  use,  father— we  shall  never  want  money ; 
we  know  you  have  enough  for  alL*  Thus,  in- 
stead of  being  energetic  and  useful  members  of 
society,  my  sons  are  mere  idlers  and  men  of 
vain  display.  Had  they  been  forced  to  strug- 
gle against  difficulties  to  gain  their  professions, 
and  were  even  now  dependent  on  their  own 
exertions  for  support,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  done  credit  to  themselves  and  me." 


LIGHTS   OF  OMAHA. 

FAMILIAR  SKETCHES.  • 

Omaha  is  a  city  which  has  caused  much  ex- 
citement of  late  among  that  large  class  of  per- 
sons properly  designated  fortune-seekers,  as 
well  as  among  that  more  dignified,  sedate,  and 
philosophical  portion  which  watches  the  social 
and  commercial  exhibitions  demonstrated  in 
the  cities  which  rise  as  if  by  magic  And  these 
commercial  exhibitions  afford  a  wide  field  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  thoughtful,  as  reveal- 
ing a  modern  tendency  likely  either  to  shake 
or  illustrate,  destroy  an  old  or  establish  a  new 
tenet  in  political  economy.  A  country  as  pro- 
lific of  these  phenomena  as  the  new  West, 
while  it  causes  the  first- named  class  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  center  to  which  interest  attracts 
them,  is  viewed,  doubtless,  by  the  philosophical 
much  as  the  naturalist  looks  upon  a  territory 
subject  to  irregular  and  anomalous  volcanic  ex- 
pressions. 

Occupying  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  does  this  trans-Missouri  city,  brief 
sketches  of  its  prominent  men  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  interest  The  writer,  during  an  extended 
sojourn  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  which 
but  recently  terminated,  feels  himself  qualified 
to  give  them  in  a  general  way.  As  elsewhere, 
the  lawyers  make  themselves  the  most  notori- 
ous there,  and  I  shall  first  speak  of  them. 
There  seems  to  be  a  natural  division  in  this 
class,  which  should  be  followed  when  practica- 
ble: the  division  is  into  lawyers  of  Eastern 
and  lawyers  of  Western  tendencies  of  mind 
and  habits.  Although  most  of  the  Douglas 
County  bar  are  from  the  East,  yet  we  find  that 
different  species  of  mental  capacity  engender 
different  degrees  of  conformity  to  the  circum- 
stances of  place;  and  we  shall  doubtless  dis- 
cover herein  that  not  only  is  the  division  just, 
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but  the  arrangement  which  places  them  in 
contrast  the  moat  interesting  and  agreeable. 

KO.  L — ANDREW  J.  POPPLETON. 

Tbis  gentleman  I  classify  among  tbe  first 
division.  He  is  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  was  born,  I  believe,  at  Oakland,  Michigan ; 
he  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  hands 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nott  In  1854  he  started 
for  the  Far  West,  having  also  taken  a  degree 
!n  the  Poughkeepsie  Law  School  previous. 

Mr.  P.'s  appearance  indicates  him  much 
older  than  is  really  the  case,  owing,  probably, 
to  his  devoted  attention  to  a  professional  prac- 
tice at  once  extensive  and  severe  in  character. 
Even  on  the  street  his  mind  -seems  occupied 
with  the  engagements  of  his  duties,  and  he  fre- 
quently passes  a  familiar  face  without  betoken- 
ing recognition.  This  is  not,  however  suggest- 
ive, I  am  sure,  due  to  a  forbidding  disposition, 
nor  to  arrogant  feeling,  but  to  abstraction  of 
mind.  He  is  a  well-built  man.  His  habits  are 
very  exemplary,  although  a  face  usually  suffused 
with  redness  might  detract  from  his  character 
for  temperance  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger. 

Mr.  P.'s  success  in  law,  while  it  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  studious  application,  is 
mainly  the  achievement  of  marked  natural 
accomplishments ;  however  well  he  may  urge 
a  poiat  to  the  court,  his  forte  is  evidently  be- 
fore the  jury.  I  do  not  claim  for  hun  the  high- 
est degree  of  endowment  in  the  loftiest  style 
of  oratory,— as  I  would  not  claim  for  Phillips 
the  due  of  Curran ;  nor  for  the  impetuous  and 
enthusiastic  Henry  the  dignity  and  positive 
strength  of  Webster ;  still,  in  his  way,  Mr.  Pop- 
pleton  has  few  equals  in  the  West 

Having  established  himself  upon  the  site  of 
Omaha  when  (as  he  is  fond  of  saying)  the  grass 
was  taller  than  his  head  where  now  stand 
large  blocks  of  buildings,  with  an  anticipation 
which  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  have  Jus- 
tified right  strangely— he  has,  as  It  were,  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  •  that  land  every 
comer.  He  predicted  long  ago,  in  a  private 
letter,  that  a  State  would  be  founded  there 
whose  "prosperity,  wealth,  and  refinement 
would  vie  with  that  of  the  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois "  within  a  lifetime. 

Having  thus  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  people  who  have  settled  the 
State,  he  goes  before  a  jury  not  only  with  the 
cunning  of  one  who  understands  an  art,  but 
Is  fully  acquainted  with  the  material  which 
he  must  mold.  Earnestness  has  been  his 
study ;  and  one  is  disposed  almost  to  think  that 
he  has  impressed- Into  its  service  control  of  the 
facial  muscles  and  a  peculiar  seriousness  of  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  a  treacherous  limb  which  causes 
a  break  in  his  gait.  But  these  physical  eccen- 
tricities are  partly,  at  least,  owing  to  the  effect 
of  a  paralytic  stroke  which  embarrasses  and 
sometimes  governs  his  minor  actions  and  ex- 
pressions. He  is  very  skillful  in  playing  upon 
prejudices  and  swaying  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers ;  and  when  the  straits  of  his  case  com- 
pel it,  he  makes  them  very  efficient  ministers, 
if  not  to  convince,  at  least  to  strangle  the  rea- 
son *,  and  so  much  thereof  as  can  not  be  thus 


disposed  of,  he  satisfies  with  specious  and  often 
far-fetched  analogies.  He  gives  plausibility  to 
every  hypothesis  necessary  to  enhance  his  cli- 
ent's interests  however  weak  may  be  its  real 
character.  His  physical  excitement  when 
speaking,  too,  is  no  insignificant  accompani- 
ment of  his  oratory ;  he  is  never  awkward,  as 
he  is  never  namby-pamby  in  his  gestures.  When 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  subject,  or  the  cli- 
max of  some  figure  or  argument  is  approached, 
his  hands  shake,  his  fingers  tremble,  and  his 
voice  is  invariably  high-pitched  and  strained  as 
it  is  always  tremulous  and  quivering.  Anoth- 
er secret  of  his  success  is  his  bending  every  in- 
cident of  a  case  to  touch  his  client's  interests ; 
he  grasps  what  some  despise  as  features  imma- 
terial and  even  ridiculous  in  character,  and  by 
the  hardihood,  no  less  than  by  the  plausibility 
of  his  association  of  them,  weaves  them  into 
the  jury's  doubts  or  convictions. 

It  is  said  that  In  the  trial  of  a  cause  wherein 
the  opposing  counsel,  who  is  now  a  highly  re- 
spectable practitioner  there,  was  dressed  in  a 
costume  then  deemed  too  exquisite  to  accord 
with  frontier  propriety,  he  appropriated  this 
circumstance  as  a  serious  characteristic  of  the 
case,  and  relying  on  provincial  prejudice,  left 
the  merits,  which  inclined  the  other  way,  un- 
discussed, and  sat  down.  The  result  showed 
that  it  was  a  judicious  step,  since  the  jury  would 
not  be  made  to  distinguish  between  the  merits 
and  the  lawyer's  clothes,  and  gave  a  verdict 
accordingly. 

no.  ir. — JOHN  t.  REDICK. 
I  deem  it  quite  apposite,  in  view  of  the  plan 
agreed  upon  with  myself,  as  premised,  to  give 
some  approximation  to  the  correct  delineation 
of  the  characters  here  introduced  to  the  reader. 
But  who  can  picture  this  eccentric  lawyer  ?  It 
can  be  done  by  the  most  expert  with  that  little 
satisfaction  which  an  artist  gives  whose  pro- 
duction lacks  the  portvayal  of  those  ever- 
changing  expressions  which  light  one  set  of 
features  and  throw  shade  around  another— an 
exhibition  momentarily  reversing  itself,  or  ma- 
king another  arrangement  entirely  novel.  No 
one  has  been  so  careless  an  observer  as  to  have 
failed  to  discover  this  facial  characteristic  in 
some  men,  just  as  no  person,  who  has  dwelt 
among  landscapes,  has  failed  to  notice  the  sun, 
as  it  progressed  into  the  day,  dispersing  the 
shadows  from  one  field  or  valley  to  another. 
Such  are  some  of  the  physical  analogies  of  a 
character  whose  chameleon  phases  are  its  dis- 
tinction,— phases  which  commingle  and  ex- 
change or  communicate  blushes  with  such 
disregard  of  rule,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
engage them  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  degree  or  significance. 

Mr.  Redick  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  a 
native  of  Michigan,  though  subsequently  a  res- 
ident of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  rather  slight  in 
build,  yet  of  good  figure  and  familiar  address. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  Is  a  great  power  before  the  West- 
ern jury.  He  takes  his  case  before  it  with  great 
vigor,  but  in  manner  far  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Poppleton,  though  scarcely  less  successful. 
He  never  indulges  in  sentiment  in  his  address- 
es ;  but  with  a  quick  Western  readiness  and 


shrewdness  he  assaults  a  jury,  and  with  the  first 
onslaught  takes  possession  of  it.  As  he  is  re- 
markable for  his  victorious  attacks,  so  is  he 
quick  in  reorganizing  a  command  with  him- 
self at  the  head.  He  is  hearty  and  assiduous 
in  the  prosecution  of  every  scheme  to  which 
he  puts  hands.  Schuyler  Colfax,  our  Vice- 
President-elect,  has  testified  to  this.  Recently, 
when  Mr.  Colfax  was  bent  on  passing  by  Omaha 
on  his  way  to  the  mountains,  Mr.  Redick  un- 
dertook to  produce  him  before  the  public, 
and  did  so.  Mr.  Colfax  said  that  he  had  been 
"  captured  and  made  a  prisoner  of  war"  after 
a  determined  defense. 

His  jollity  and  inimitable  style  of  telling  a 
joke  make  him  no  less  the  center  of  a  so- 
cial circle  than  his  masterly  conduct  of  trials 
in  court  makes  him,  sought  by  clients.  Never 
did  John  L  Redick  commence  the  argument  of 
a  cause  without  first  giving  his  adversary  the 
benefit  of  considerable  attention  in  the  way  of 
pleasantry  and  hits  skillfully  perpetrated ;  his 
audacity  in  the  employment  of  these  gives 
them  quite  as  much  point  as  genuine  merit,  be- 
ing united  with  an  illustrative  and  felicitous 
manner.  Even  in  an  argument  in  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  under  the  severe  coun- 
tenance of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  he  found  no 
sufficient  consideration  to  preclude  his  in- 
dulgence In  tbis  habit,  though,  it  is  said,  the 
Justice  of  that  august  body  appeared  some- 
what moved  by  surprise  at  the  species  of  mat- 
ter brought  up  ao  familiarly  for  their  consid- 
eration. In  his  forensic  as  well  as  political 
efforts  he  pays  little  regard  to  the  proprieties 
which  the  sophomore  esteems  so  necessary  an 
accomphahment,  but  in  the  independence  of 
Western  character  slashes  here  and  there,  with 
frequent  and  weighty  rather  than  with  studied 
and  practiced  blows. 

Mr.  Redick  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
that  far  city.  He  Is  of  warm  domestic  appre- 
ciations, and  exhibits  the  utmost  delight  m 
honoring  his  accomplished  lady  and  precocious 
boys.  He  is  happy  as  he  goes  along,  and  sur- 
rounds himself  with  every  elegance  and  lux- 
ury ;  his  residence  is  quite  palatial,  and  is  ap- 
pointed with  all  the  modern  improvements. 
His  hospitality  and  address  as  a  host  are  qual- 
ities which  cap  his  character.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  once  called  upon  by  a  professional 
brother  for  a  conveyance  to  a  political  meet- 
ing some  miles  distant,  which  the  latter  was 
engaged  to  address,— an  application  which  he 
duly  honored.  The  gentleman  closed  a  long, 
studied,  and  edifying  speech  as  follows :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  not  the  speaker  who  calculated 
to  address  you ;  my  few  desultory  remarks  are 
merely  prefatory  to  the  splendid  speech  which 
Mr.  Redick  k  prepared  to  give  you;  fellow- 
citizens,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Redick  I" 

Mr.  Redick  hit  on  an  expedient,  and  as  the 
applause  subsided,  said :  "Fellow-citizens,  I 
just  want  to  tell  you  how  this  matter  stands. 
This  man  here  solicited  of  your  prominent 
associates  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
speech  which  he  has  got  off  some  ten  times  in 
my  hearing ;  when  he  got  ready  to  come,  he 
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came- to  me  and  safd  his  clothes  were  too  poor, 
and  that  he  had  no  huggy,  and  was  hard  up. 
Well  (you  know)  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  I  always 
feel  sorry  for  a  man.  So  I  helped  him  all  I 
could.  Said  I, '  I'll  lend  you  my  clothes  and 
carry  you  down.'  Gentlemen,  do  you  see  the 
coat  he  has  on  ?  Broadcloth— cost  me  $35 ;  do 
you  see  that  elegant  vest  ?  Cost  me  $8 ;  and 
those  pants  ?  Cost  me  $15.  Gentlemen,  I  can 
tell  you  what  every  rag  he  has  got  on  cost  me. 
[Here,  says  R,  I  heard  behind  me  a  loud  whis- 
per, '  ,  Kedick ! ']  Yes,  gentle- 
men, I  can  do  that.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  came 
from  Michigan;  all  honest  men  come  from 
there ;  this  man  is  a  nice  fellow,  and  is  from 
Michigan — hut,  gentlemen,  he  toiU  He  t  Gentle- 
men, he  mil  lie/"  Mr.  Redick  says, "  I  got  the 
best  of  him;"  and  the  writer  concurs.  At  a 
political  meeting  of  colored  men  which  took 
place  just  before  I  left,  he  was  called  on  to 
speak  As  it  was  in  the  street,  and  a  large 
concourse  had  gathered,  Mr.  R,  undertook  to 
pay  a  due  regard  to  their  capacity.  Waxing 
warm  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  but  his 
colored  hearers,  when  Gen.  S.  stopped  him  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  "  Ladies  1 " 
said  he,  proceeding,  "  what  do  I  care  for  the 
ladies  I  If  ladies  come  to  a  colored  political 
meeting  they  must  take  what  the  Lord  sends 
them!" 

Mr.  Redick  is  of  a  very  generous  disposition 
in  matters  of  money.  Some  time  ago,  when 
called  on  by  a  young  lawyer  in  straitened 
circumstances  for  an  advance  of  some  money 
on  a  valuable  watch,  esteemed  for  its  associa- 
tions, he  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars,  and  would 
receive  no  security  for  its  payment  He  gives 
liberally  to  every  species  of  charity.  How  can 
the  writer  close  this  sketch  more  appropriately 
than  with  this  truthful  statement? 

PORTLAND. 


THE   WISHING  CAP 

BT  CTIAHLKB  MACKAT. 

Ir  miry  tales  were  true. 

And  fortunes  were  my  hap, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do. 

If  I'd  the  wishing  cap: 
I'd  make  each  maid  a  wife. 

Who'd  give  both  heart  and  hand ; 
And  all  domestic  strife 

I'd  banish  from  the  land. 
No  arm  that  wrought  or  plow'd, 

Should  ever  toll  In  vain ; 
The  great  should  not  be  proud. 

The  small  should  not  complain ; 
The  friendship  of  a  friend 

Should  last  through  good  and  ill ; 
And.  constant  to  the  end. 

Should  guide  the  wanderer  atllL 
All  rulers  should  be  Just, 

And  people  abould  be  wise. 
And  swords  and  spears  should  mat. 

For  lack  of  enemies: 
The  triumphs  of  our  time 

Sbonld  blcsa  the  poorest  lot, 
And  misery  and  crime 

Should  die  and  be  forgot 


Friendship  has  the  skill  and  observation  of 
the  best  physician,  the  diligence  and  vigilance 
of  the  best  nurse,  and  the  tenderness  and  pa- 
tience of  the  best  mother. 


A  knowleilR«  of  the  atiuctnre  and  fanctloni  of  the  hnman  body 
rboaldcnlda  m  In  all  onr  Inraaltfatluna  of  the  virion*  phenomena  of 
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DWELLING  SITES  AND  HEALTH. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Cultivator 
writes  as  follows  of  his  experience  with  refer- 
ence to  the  comparative  healthfulness  of  dwell- 
ings having  a  northern  exposure,  and  those 
having  a  southern  exposure :] 

I  am  dying  of  a  cough,  and  as  this  is  the  last 
letter  that  I  expect  to  write  to  any  paper,  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  my  opinion  on  the 
location  of  houses,  so  as  to  prevent  winter 
complaints,  such  as  coughs,  colds,  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  consumption.  My 
theory  is,  that  families,  whose  houses  are  lo- 
cated on  northern  declivities,  with  northern 
and  northwestern  exposures,  will  be  much 
more  subject  to  winter  complaints  than  those 
whose  houses  are  located  on  southern  declivi- 
ties, with  northern  protection  and  southern 
exposure. 

I  was  raised  in  Georgia,  on  a  place  of  north- 
ern exposure;  the  house  on  top  of  the  hill, 
and  negro  houses  on  the  northern  declivity.  I 
find  the  family  that  lived  there  after  my  father 
left  it,  are  disposed  to  bronchial  diseases.  The 
woman  of  the  house  died  of  consumption,  and 
the  old  negroes  (though  well  cared  for)  were 
rheumatic.  I  will  state,  also,  that  the  family 
room  was  in  the  northern  end  of  the  house. 
My  father  moved  to  another  place,  situated  on 
a  high  hill,  with  northern  exposure.    I  re- 


mained with  him  until  I  married  and  settled 
off,  and  located  my  house  on  a  high  hill,  with 
northern  exposure.  We  had  little  summer 
sickness,  but  from  January  to  the  first  of  May 
our  doctor's  bill  was  frequently  quite  heavy 
from  winter  sickness.  I  had  a  plantation  situ- 
ated not  far  from  me  that  happened  to  have  a 
southern  and  southwestern  protection,  both  of 
hill  and  woods,  and  the  negroes  were  exempt 
from  winter  sickness,  and,  in  fact,  had  scarcely 
any  sickness  whatever.  The  difference  in  the 
health  of  my  two  places  was  the  thing  that 
caused  me  to  think  there  was  any  advantage 
in  the  location  of  houses  for  the  prevention  of 
winter  sickness. 

If  my  opinions  are  correct,  a  family  living  on 
a  place  for  two  or  three  generations  will  ma- 
terially change  for  better  or  worse  in  constitu- 
tion, according  to  the  locality  of  the  house,  and 
especially  for  the  worse  if  the  house  is  on  a 
northern  exposure,  and  the  family  room  in  the 
winter  is  in  the  north  end  of  the  house. 


Pure  Air  in  Churches — Sleepy  Congre- 
gations.— The  Examiner  and  Chronicle  urges 
thorough  ventilation.   It  says : 

"The  ventilation  of  dwellings,  by  which  air, 
in  its  natural  proportions,  can  be  supplied 
night  and  day— and  never  more  than  at  night 
— is  a  point  deserving  the  most  earnest  study ; 
yet  the  necessity  of  it  is  so  little  appreciated, 
that  thousands  of  houses  aro  built  annually 
with  not  the  slightest  reference  to  this  para- 
mount want  of  their  inmates.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  cracks  in  windows  form  the  only 
means  of  ingress  for 1  vital  air;'  but  even  hero 
ingenious  folly  has  invented  *  weather  strips,' 


STARTLING  ADVICE. 
SfitDitwi.  Man:  "And  then  with  regard  to  the  swelling  at  the  back  of  your  bend,— I  don't  apprehend  anything  ^ 
rlous;  but  yon  must  keep  yoor  eye  on  it— keep  your  eye  on  it." 
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to  exclude  what  little  might  surreptitiously 
force  its  way  in,  to  save  men  from  the  deadly 
poison  of  their  own  exhalations. 

"To  a  great  many  people  'night  air'  is  a 
source  of  intense  disquiet  So  they  shut  their 
windows  tight,  and  sleep  in  an  atmosphere 
which  becomes  rapidly  laden  with  foul  gases 
beside  which  •  night  air '  is  purity  itself.  Night 
air,  if  directly  breathed,  is  undoubtedly  un- 
healthful,  especially  in  miasmatic  regions ;  but 
It  is  far  less  so  than  the  putrid  air  of  a  close 
room  which  has  been  several  times  breathed 
over. 

"M  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
the  same  improper  neglect  of  ventilation  is 
observable.  Who  that  has  entered  late  into  a 
crowded  church  of  a  winter-  evening,  but  has 
.started  involuntarily  back  at  the  first  whiff  of 
the  nauseous  odors  which  greeted  the  nostrils  ? 
A  thousand  human  beings,  breathing  over  and 
over  again  the  exhalations  from  each  other's 
throats  and  from  every  pore  of  the  skin,  till 
the  head  is  dizzy  and  the  cheek  flushed,  is  a 
pitiable— not  to  say  a  disgusting— spectacle. 
A  great  deal  of  the  stupidity,  inattention,  and 
restlessness  of  which  ministers  frequently  com- 
plain, springs  from  the  simple  lack  of  oxygen. 
One  who  knows,  quaintly  suggests  that  '  it 
would  be  wise  for  preachers,  who  are  annoyed 
with  drowsy  congregations,  to  inquire  how  far 
the  stimulus  of  pure  air  might  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  scolding  1' 

"The  proper  ventilation  of  public  buildings 
of  every  character  ought  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  Builders  of  halls,  churches, 
school-houses,  and  tenement-houses  should  be 
compelled,  by  rigid  enactment,  to  provide  for 
a  copious  supply  of  the  vital  element  The 
principles  of  ventilation  are  now  pretty  well 
understood  by  those  who  have  made  them  a 
study,  and  these  principles  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  embody  in  a  general  law. 

Meantime,  builders  of  churches  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  man  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  is  a  much  more  likely 
tubject  of  grace  than  one  mho,  by  reason  of  foul 
air,  is  inattentive,  languid,  dull,  and  sleepy. 


How  Chewing-Gum  is  Made. — A  great 
many  American  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren of  larger  growth,  have  acquired  the  truly 
disgusting  habit  of  chewing  gum.  It  may  be 
pleasant  for  them  to  know  how  it  is  made.  An 
exchange  tells  them : 

"  The  greatest  gum  manufacturing  establish- 
ment is  at  Podunk,  Mass.,  and  the  tame  of  the 
gum  (and  tbe  gum  itself)  is  '  in  the  mouths'  of 
many.  One  of  the  employees  of  that  establish- 
ment, who  has  become  thoroughly  initiated  into 
tbe  mysteries  of  the  manufacture  of  the  gum, 
was  recently  discharged  from  the  establishment 
and  has  divulged  the  mode  of  making  the  gum 
which  these  young  Americans  masticate  with 
such  velocity  and  apparent  satisfaction.  The 
gum  is  made  of  certain  parts  of  gum-arabic, 
gum-tragacanth,  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  and 
fat.  The  fat  used  is  not  lard  (that  being  too 
expensive),  but  it  is  a  substance  expressed  from 
the  bodies  of  hogs,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
found  dead  in  the  streets  of  cities." 
Nice,  isn't  it? 


Comnuntiatioits. 


Onder  this  heart  we  publtah  inch  TolUDUrjr  contrlballone  u  we 
deem  enfflrlenUr  liitereetluc  or  incentive  to  merit  •  place  here,  but 
wllhoot  ludorelnf  eitber  Um  oj>IuIoim  or  tbe  alleged  facte. 


WINTERING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  corubspoitdknt,  writing  from  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina, sent  as  the  following,  which  lack  of  space  precluded 
us  from  publishing  before : 

As  chill  November's  wintry  blasts  approach,  many  a 
sufferbr  from  pulmonary  disease  is  discussing  with  his 
physician  and  friends  the  propriety  of  seeking  a  more 
genial  cllmc,  in  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  health  and 
vigor.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  physicians  that  mere 
drug- medication  is  of  but  little  avail  in  tuberculosis,  and 
dependence  must  be  had  on  a  change  of  scene  and  cli- 
mate; but  unfortunately  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  various  climates  has  been  so  little  formularized  and 
systematized  by  medical  men,  that  very  frequently  the 
patient  is  dlsappbinted  in  realizing  the  benefit  expected. 
Not  knowing  where  would  be  the  best  place,  he  almply 
goes  South  or  goes  North.  In  this  view,  a  fow  remarks 
about  this  locality  might  prove  serviceable  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  invalids  by  re- 
sorting hither.  In  phthisis,  the  beneficial  effect  of  a 
change  of  locality  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to 
the  following  circumstances: 

First— The  least  possible  exertion,  and  consequent  rest 
of  the  diseased  organs. 

Secondly— A  freer  action  of  the  skin. 

Thirdly— A  general  tonic  effect  on  the  whole  system. 

The  climates  most  frequently  resorted  to  by  consump- 
tive invalids  on  this  continent  are  those  of  Minnesota 
and  Canada  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Florida,  Cuba,  etc., 
on  the  other.  The  air  of  Minnesota  and  that  class  of 
climates  Is  remarkably  dry,  and  highly  rarefied  and 
oxygenated,  consequently  thoroughly  aerates  the  blood ; 
but  as  the  thermometer  frequently  foils  far  below  zero, 
the  patient  is  confined  much  of  the  time  to  tbe  house, 
and  those  troubled  with  bronchitis  find  the  keen,  cold, 
cutting  winds  insupportable.  The  mild  and  moist  cli- 
mates of  the  Southern  sea-coast  and  islands  are  far  more 
pleasant  to  the  feelings  of  tbe  invalid,  but  are  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  debilitating  and  enervating  effect 
they  have  on  the  system. 

The  desideratum  is  to  find  a  climate  combining  the 
dryness  of  the  one  with  the  mild,  genial  temperature  of 
the  other. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  these  conditions  are  well  fulfilled ; 
but  the  difflcnlty  of  access  and  of  obtaining  the  comforts 
necessary  for  an  Invalid,  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
majority. 

The  town  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  probably  combines  as  many 
of  the  requisites  for  the  successful  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis as  any  place  now  resorted  to ;  and  we  would  suggest 
to  those  who  purpose  making  a  change  to  pay  Aiken  at 
least  a  passing  visit 

A  large  majority  of  those  who  stopped  there  for  a  few 
weeks  on  their  return  from  Florida  last  spring  expressed 
a  regret  that  they  had  not  sooner  been  made  aware  of 
the  sanitary  effects  of  this  climate,  as  their  improvement 
while  there  was  marked  and  decided. 

Situated  on  a  high  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Edlsto  River  from  those  of  the  Savannah,  amid  the 
pine  barrens  of  ;South  Carolina,  on  a  sandy  soil,  the 
natural  drainage  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  a  few  moments 
after  the  heaviest  rains  the  invalid  can  walk  out  without 
danger  of  wetting  his  feet. 

Although  the  thermometer  rails  lower  than  in  Florida, 
there  is  no  day  so  cold  as  to  prevent  his  taking  the  re- 
quisite out-door  exercise.  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out  with  streets  ISO  feet  wide,  and  the  stores  are  well 
supplied  with  such  articles  as  are  in  general  demand. 
Social  and  Intellectual  advantages  are  provided  by 
churches,  and  a  society  of  a  higher  tone  than  is  generally 
met  with  at  small  places.  The  physicians  are  gentlemen 
of  high  standing  in  their  profession,  who  have  made  1Mb 
class  of  disease  their  specialty.  It  is  easily  accessible, 
being  within  47  hours'  travel  by  rail  from  New  York,  and 
communication  by  mail  and  telegraph  Is  kept  up  with  all 


parts  of  the  Union.  The  reputation  it  enjoys  is  not 
based  on  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  experience,  and  of  thousands  of  cases  which  have 
been  benefited  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  sojourn 
there.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  first-class,  or 
board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  in  ttw  village, 
or  at  the  neighboring  farm-houses. 

The  writer  was  one  who  for  years  was  In  111  health,  and 
who  has  lost  several  relatives  by  consumption.  After 
visiting  France,  Italy,  Cuba,  Florida,  and  other  locali- 
ties, the  sanitary  effects  of  the  climate  of  Aiken  waa 
brought  to  his  notice.  Having  resided  here  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  witnessed  the  remarkable  effects  of 
this  climate,  he  would  heartily  j»mmend  Aiken  to  tbe 
notice  of  others.  x.  j.  c.  wood. 


WOMAN'S   SPHERE  IN  UTAH. 

Trb  women  of  Salt  Lake  City,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  communication,  are  not  disposed  to  be  left 
behind  in  the  race  of  Improvement  by  their  Eastern  sla- 
ters. They  feel  the  importance  of  extending  their  sphere 
of  labor  and  of  usefulness,  and  of  making  for  themselves 
room  in  the  world  for  the  more  complete  exercise  and 
development  of  all  their  faculties.  The  object  of  tbe 
"Female  Relief  Society"  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  women  who  have  tbe 
work  in  hand  will  make  it  a  means  of  good  not  only  to 
those  who  may  receive  Its  help  in  time  or  need,  but  to 
themselves  also,  in  the  promotion  of  their  own  Intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral  improvement. 

A  valued  lady  correspondent  of  Salt  Lake  City,  under 
date  of  November  18th,  1868,  writes  as  follows: 

Salt  Laxs  Cjtt,  13*A  November,  1868. 
The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  "  Temple  of  Com- 
merce," by  the  Female  Relief  Society  of  the  fifteenth 
ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  took  place  yesterday.  The  novelty 
consists  In  its  being  a  female  enterprise  developed  under 
the  fostering  care  of  Bishop  R  T.  Burton.  A  large 
audience,  composed  in  part  of  members  of  the  Society, 
was  on  the  ground.  At  9  p.m.,  after  the  usual  form  on 
such  occasions,  the  following  address  was  read  by  the 
president,  followed  by  an  extempore  speech  by  R  R 
Snow  on  Woman's  Relations  to  the  Sterner  Sex;  a 
speech  by  Bishop  Burton,  commendatory  and  encourag- 
ing, and  one  by  Mrs.  Bashaby  Smith  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Mrs.  S.  M.  K, 

asdkxsb. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies— I  appear  before  you  on  this 
interesting  occasion  in  behalf  of  the  Female  Relief 
Society,  to  express  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  the 
wheels  of  progress  have  been  permitted  to  run  until  they 
have  brought  ns  to  a  more  extended  field  of  useful  labor 
for  female  minds  and  hands. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  woman's  allotted 
sphere  of  labor  Is  not  sufficiently  extensive  and  varied 
to  enable  her  to  exercise  all  her  God-given  powers  and 
faculties  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  strengthen, 
and  develop,  and  perfect  her ;  nor  are  her  labors  made 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  Insure  her  that  Independence 
essential  to  true  womanly  dignity. 

We  realize  that  unless  wisely  conducted,  our  practical 
operations  may  subject  us  to  criticisms  and  censure. 
But  the  consciousness  that  our  theory  is  correct,  and  our 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  human  improvement  and  uni- 
versal good,  will  strengthen  and  encourage  us,  bestow- 
ing that  boon— 

"  Which  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  Joy." 

With  feelings  of  humility  and  gratitude  I  stand  upon 
this  consecrated  rock,  and  contemplate  tfaa  anticipated 
result  of  the  completion  of  this  unpretending  edifice 
(which  I  will  here  call  "  Our  Store  "),  the  upper  story  of 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  art  and  to  science ;  the  lower 
story  to  commerce  or  trade.  I  view  this  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  similar  enterprises  on  a  grander  scale. 

The  object  of  the  building  is  to  enable  the  members  of 
the  Society  more  perfectly  to  combine  their  labors,  their 
means,  their  tastes,  and  their  talents  for  improvement, 
physically,  aocially,  morally,  intellectually,  and  finan- 
cially, and  for  more  extended  usefulness. 

Many  gentlemen  kindly  proffer  their  aid  in  forwarding 
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this  enterprise.  To  them.  In  behalf  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  labor,  we  extend  heartfelt  thanks. 

We  feel  that  our  friends  who  so  graciously  patronize 
us  will  expect  much  at  onr  hands.  We  promise  yon  onr 
best  endeavors  to  meet  your  highest  expectations.  Bat 
we  ask  you  mercifully  to  remember  that  the  seat  at  the 
merchant's  counting-room  table  is  a  new  one  for  us  to 
occupy,  hence,  as  pioneers  for  our  sex  in  this  depart- 
ment of  female  labor  in  our  Territory,  we  beg  you  not  to 
be  too  severe  in  your  criticisms,  but  show  your  magnan- 
imity by  giving  ns  an  approving  look  and  an  occasional 
encouraging  word.  With  such  helps,  and  the  continued 
blessing  of  God,  we  have  all  confidence  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  extend  variously  needed  relief,  and  make  our 
labors  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

[Now  this  is  a  bold— may  we  not  say  grand  t— move- 
ment for  the  Salt  Lake  sisterhood.  With  the  Inevitable 
franchise,  for  which  women  are  asking,  nay  demanding, 
these  Mormon  wives  and  mothers  will  be  tn  the  majority, 
and  when  they  vote  it  will  fix  things  just  as  they  please. 
W*  are  in  favor  of  the  movement.  Let  the  usurping 
"lords  of  creation"  make  their  peace  while  they  may. 
Clear  the  track,  for  the  locomotive  is  on  its-  way  to  Salt 
Lake  City.] 

ORATORY,  SACRED  AND  SECULAR.* 

Wxrh  It  possible  to  form  an  orator  by  precept  and 
rule,  this  little  book  were  perhaps  sufficient  for  tho  pur- 
pose; but  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  material  to  work 
npon,  and  that  of  no  mean  quality,  without  which  all 
efforts  to  rise  to  distinction  are  vain,  the  author  has 
chosen  as  his  proper  province  the  task  of  cultivating  and 
fostering  the  germ  of  the  popular  orator,  which  lies  con- 
cealed nnder  the  rough  exterior  of  many  minds.  In 
doing  this  he  has  certainly  displayed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  connection 
of  thought,  and  with  the  most  effective  order  of  express- 
ing our  vivid  conceptions  in  words. 

Familiar  as  he  is,  both  by  practical  experience  and 
deep  and  profound  investigation,  with  the  most  effective 
means  of  touching  tho  hearts  and  swaying  the  emotions 
of  large  assemblies  of  human  beings,  he  has  given  us  a 
condensed  and  comprehensive  epitome  of  directions  for 
framing  a  discourse,  and  giving  it  forth  to  the  audience 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  stir  the  public  mind  to  its 
"  depths  within  depths,"  and  call  forth  the  latent  feelings 
of  the  heart,  whether  to  arouse  it  to  the  calls  of  patriot- 
ism, to  lead  it  in  the  rough  and  difficult  paths  of  argu- 
ment, or  to  touch  the  secret  fountains  of  all  our  feelings, 
and  call  forth  all  that  the  heart  contains  in  the  stirring 
appeals  that  religion  is  capable  of  making  to  our  better 
natures. 

The  author  has  taken  much  pains  to  divest  his  work  of 
all  superfluous  matter,  and  this  is  a  trait  of  no  small 
value  in  the  present  age,  when  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
aim  of  authors  to  expand  their  works  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible limits,  and  monopolize  to  themselves  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  period  of  human  life  is  too 
short  to  follow  out  tho  dilute  disquisitions  of  our  modern 
authors  on  any  great  variety  of  subjects.  Searching  for 
a  thought  in  many  of  them  is  too  nearly  a  literal  illustra- 
tion or  Shakspeare's  sarcasm  or  "  looking  for  two  grains 
of  wheat  tn  a  bushel  of  chaff,  and  which  when  found  are 
not  worth  the  search."  It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  find 
a  work  on  a  subject  which  presents  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions to  dlffuseness,  written  with  that  careful  selection 
of  thonght  which  shows  that  the  author  has  condensed 
long  dissertations  into  a  few  words,  giving  the  central 
idea,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  indulge  his  own  reasoning 
powers  as  he  shall  see  proper.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  essential  ideas  that  throng  within  the  writer's 
fertile  mind,  yet  It  is  not  a  dry  and  tedious  text-book  of 
detached  thoughts. 

The  author  has  that  happy  faculty,  so  rarely  found,  of 
Infusing  life  and  animation  Into  an  essay  which  deals 
with  little  save  suggestive  thought  The  style  is  easy, 
free,  and  flowing ;  taking  on  as  much  of  ornament,  as  is 

*  Oratory,  Sacred  and  Secular :  or,  the  Extemporane- 
ous Speaker.  With  sketches  of  tho  most  eminent 
Speakers  of  all  Ages.  By  William  Pittenger,  author  of 
"  Daring  and  Suffering."  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  A. 
Bingham,  and  Appendix  containing  Chairman's  Guide 
for  Conducting  Public  Meetings.  Tinted  paper.  12mo. 
$1  50.  S.  R.  Wells,  New  York. 


consistent  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  conciseness  and 
solidity  of  material.  It  is  eminently  a  readable  book; 
one  which  Is  destined  to  rise  far  above  tho  general  level 
of  cotemporary  literature,  and  to  exert  a  lasting  influ- 
ence on  the  pulpit  and  the  forum. 

Like  other  works,  it  has  its  faults,  and  among  them, 
perhaps,  a  layman  may  be  excused  for  selecting  one 
which  would  come  with  a  better  grace  from  the  pulpit 
The  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  Is  perhaps  presented 
too  exclusively  as  an  intellectual  labor.  Proper  prepara- 
tions for  the  discourse  are  given,  the  prerequisites  neces- 
sary to  qualify  the  minister  are  fully  and  freely  dwelt 
npon,  and  perhaps  nothing  superfluous  is  demanded;  but 
the  one  great  qualifying  power,  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  teaching  them  in  that  hour  what  they  shall  speak, 
is  too  much  overlooked.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  little 
space  given  to  the  essential  prerequisite  of  prayer. 

The  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Sacred  Oratory,  as  Its 
great  and  leading  object ;  the  eloquence  of  the  forum  is 
touched  npon  perhaps  too  lightly,  and  here  the  work 
does  not  supersede  the  use  of  Blair's  Lectures  in  the 
Belles  Lettres,  or  some  other  kindred  treatise. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  sketch  of  the  leading  orators 
of  onr  own  and  the  last  age  is  added,  which  greatly  In- 
creases the  value  of  the  book ;  and  a  supplementary  code 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  public  assemblies,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Chairman's  Guide;"  making  it  an  In- 
dispensable requisite  for  all  aiming  at  distinction  amid 
the  exciting  scenes  of  the  forum. 


The  1  SouTn  Coming  In. — The  best 

evidence  of  •■  reconstruction"  that  we  have  yet  seen  is 
the  fact,  that  great  educational  enterprises  are  being  de- 
veloped all  through  those  sections  where,  heretofore, 
school-houses  were  so  few  and  far  between  as  to  be 
curiosities.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  the 
editor  of  the  A.  P.  J.,  which  explains  Itseir : 

Dear  Sir— I  propose  to  issue  on  the  1st  of  December, 
certainly  by  the  1st  of  January,  an  educational  monthly 
magazine  of  not  less  than  83  pp.  12mo..  of  reading  mat- 
ter. The  plan  is  to  Immediately  circulate  about  46,000 
copies  In  this  State  gratuitously,  and 2,000  more  through 
the  South.  As  there  is  no  such  work  in  the  Southern 
States,  onr  purpose  is  to  make  it  the  school  periodical  of 
this  section. 

I  now  wish  to  ascertain  bow  much  advertising  patron- 

Xcan  be  obtained  from  publishers  and  others.  As  the 
ol  systems  of  the  South  are  in  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  school  material  of  all  kinds  will  be  in  demand, 
this  magazine  offers  advertising  inducements  of  a  supe- 
rior character. 
The  terms  of  advertising  will  be: 

1  month.     3  month*.     6  month*. 
1  page     $10  00  $38  00         $45  00 


1  year. 
$75  00 
45  00 
86  00 
35  00 


X  "  6  00  15  00  25  00 

K   "  4  00  10  00  16  00 

X  "  8  00  8  00  18  00 

Yearly  advertisers  to  pay  quarterly  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember, March,  June,  and  September. 

Advertisements  for  less  than  a  year  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  are  inserted. 

No  advertisement  will  be  counted  less  than  one-fourth 

^Advertisers  will  state  how  many  insertions,  and  how 
much  space  they  wish  to  occupy. 

Contracts  for  advertising  to  be  In  writing— advertisers 
to  write  such  contracts  as  they  wish  to  make,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  publishers  to  be  signed  by  them. 

I  submit  this  plan  to  yon  and  solicit  your  patronage, 
and  hope  you  will  consider  it  for  your  interest  to  give  ad- 
vertisements.—Yours  truly, 

8.  S.  Asbxt,  Supt  Public  Instruction. 

[We  trust  this  appeal  to  oar  school-book  publishers  will 
meet  with  i -prompt  response.  There  are  a  few  millions 
of  persons  down  South,  big  and  little,  old  and  young, 
to  be  educated,  and  cords  of  books  will  be  wanted.  Let 
the-  most  enterprising  supply  the  demand.  The  only 
special  work  we  have  to  offer  our  Southern  fellow-citi- 
zens, white  and  colored,  is  the  Hand-Book  "How  to 
Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and  How  to  Do 
Business."   Price  $3  25.1 

A  London  paper,  in  discussing  the 

subject  of  education,  says :  "  A  traveler  observed  that 
as  he  was  walking  on  one  occasion  nnder  the  arcade  of 
the  Horticultural  Gardens,  looking  at  the  works  of  art 
displayed  there,  he  came  upon  two  well-dressed  ladiea 
examining  a  statuette  of  Andromeda,  labeled*  Executed 
in  terra  cotta.'  Says  one,  'Where  is  that?'  'I  am  sure 
I  don't  know,'  replied  the  other;  'but  I  pity  the  poor 
girl,  wherever  It  was.' " 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  VALEDICTORY. 

Spoken  by  Flora  E.  Miller,  at  school,  Woodstoak,  Vt, 
close  of  Fall  Torm,  November,  1868.  Written 
by  L.  A.  Miller. 

Things  have  an  end.  Behind  those  eastern  hills 
The  sun  creeps  up  and  brings  the  welcome  day- 
Rolls  through  the  sky,  and  sinks  In  yonder  shade. 

Tho  silvery  moon  and  countless  stars  now  shine. 
And  breathe  their  music  till  the  morning  dawns. 

Cold  Winter  comes,  and  sweeps  with  chilling  blast 
Till  Spring  appears  and  sends  him  to  the  north. 

Spring,  too,  retires  soon  as  the  Summer's  sun 
Spreads  o'er  the  land  her  flowers  and  living  green. 

Then  Autumn  treads,  and  with  her  pencil  decks 
The  dales  and  mountain-tops  with  gorgeous  hues. 

Schools,  too,  begin,  and  after  days  and  weeks 
Of  weary  toil,  the  closing  days  arrive. 
This  day  Is  one  of  them,  and  this  the  hour 
To  bid  these  wails  and  seats  adieu  awhile ; 
To  thank  our  teacher  for  her  patient  care, 
And  ask  her  pardon  for  our  wayward  deeds. 

This  hour  will  end;  and  when  we  leave  these  seats— 
This  sunny  room,  so  long  our  pleasant  home, 
It  may  be  some  will  leave  for  yonder  hill. 
Where  larger  gems  or  learning  may  be  found ; 
And  some,  perhaps,  may  never  here  return. 
But  sleep  in  peace  in  yonder  grassy  plat 

And  now,  kind  teacher,  mates,  and  worthy  Mends, 
And  all  these  dear,  familiar  scenes,  Fabxwxu. 


The  Doctrine  of  Transmission. — A  Ca- 
nadian boy,  in  the  quiet  town  of  St  Catherines, 
had  been  punished  by  his  father  with  solitary 
confinement  for  lying.  He  <  showed  on  his 
release  that  he  had  been  employing  his  time  in 
theological  reflections  instead  of  using  it  for 
self-mortification.   He  asked  his  father : 

"  Pa,  did  you  tell  lies  when  you  were  little?" 

The  father,  perhaps  conscience  smitten, 
endeavored  to  evade  the  question.  But  the 
child  persisted. 

"  Did  you  tell  lies  when  you  were  little?" 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  father;  "but  why  did 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  Did  ma  tell  lies  when  she  was  little  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  my  son ;  you  must  ask  her." 

"Well,"  retorted  the  young  hopeful,  "one 
of  you  must  have  told  lies,  or  you  could  not 
have  had  a  boy  that  would  do  it." 


Where  the  Power  Lies.— It  is  said  that 
workmen  are  degraded  and  easily  oppressed. 
They  will  be  till  they  emancipate  themselves. 
I  tell  you,  God's  charter  is  never  written  till 
the  parchment  is  unrolled  and  unfolded  in  the 
brain.  There,  where  resides  the  capacity  to 
think,  organize,  and  do— there  is  where  true 
manhood  resides.  And  if  you  would  get  free 
from  drudgery  and  the  lower  relations  of  life, 
and  rise  to  more  honor  and  respect,  and 
achieve  leisure  for  diverse  activities,  under- 
stand that  it  must  be  done  by  such  a  use 
of  your  time  as  shall  magnify  and  strengthen 
your  moral  being,  your  intellectual  power, 
and  your  love  of  physical  activity.  That  is  the 
way  to  augment  manhood.  That  is  the  gate 
to  all  that  a  man  may  desire  or  can  attain. 
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Our  friend  and  former  stu- 
dent, Mr.  David  M.  King,  of  Ohio,  is  in 
the  lecturing  Held,  and  intends  to  make  a 
tonr  through  Michigan  dnring  the  present 
winter.  Persons  wishing  to  engage  lita 
services  can  address  him  at  Mantua  Station, 
Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  Mr.  King  is  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  good  cause,— an  upright 
man,  faithful  and  true.  All  who  pay  him 
for  subscriptions  to  the  Phrenological 
Journal  may  do  so  with  entire  confidence. 
We  shall  be  certain  to  get  the  money,  and 
the  subscribers  will  be  sure  to  receive  the 
Journals.   

Tbe  olerks  in  the  post-office 

at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  said  to  be  all 
females.  Women  are  eminently  fitted  for 
such  employment,   

Mb.  Wm.  B.  Astob,  son  of 

John  Jacob  As  tor,  is  now  seventy-six 
years  of  age.  Be  Is  said  to  own  $100,000,000 
of  real  and  personal  estate.  If  he  makes  a 
good  use  of  It  we  have  no  objection. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  author 

of  "  Kathrina,"  is  now  making  a  tour  in 
Europe.  Bis  letters  to  the  Springfield 
Bepublican  furnish  some  very  interesting 
facts  relating  to  life  in  the  cities  and  towns 
which  In  turn  he  has  visited. 

John  Folgate,  a  resident 

of  Ohio,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
and  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  will 
be  written  np  "  for  March.  Be  is  a  living 
witness  of  the  results  of  a  temperate  and 
straightforward  life. 

"m\z\  fftjj  jgj? 

Here  we  give  apace  for  reader*  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  departments.  State- 
ments and  opinion*— not  discussions— wiii 
be  in  order.  Be  brief. 

Tbe  Delaware  County  Me- 

pvbitcan,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  one  of  our  most 
progressive  and  neatly  printed  provincial 
papers,  speaks  of  the  Journal  in  the  fol- 
lowing appreciative  style: 

"This  handsome  Journal  Is  a  strictly 
practical,  common-sens*  effort  to  advance 
the  physical,  moral,  and  social  culture  of 
mankind.  Its  place  is  on  the  sitting-room 
table  — its  readers,  tbe  family  circle.  Its 
topics  are  such  as  should  be  commonly 
understood,  bnt  on  which  many  well-in- 
formed people  are  pitifully  Ignorant.  Be- 
cause this  magazine  is  called  a  phreno- 
logical journal,  it  Is  not  to  be  understood 
as  confining  its  range  to  that  science. 
Every  subject  of  passing  interest  is  clearly 
and  familiarly  treated.  Tbe  illustrations 
are  attractive,  and  the  tout  ensemble  ad- 
mirable. We  would  not  for  our  own  read- 
ing exchange  It  for  any  pretentions  literary 
journal  of  the  time." 

When  renewing,  a  Sub- 
scriber writes:  "I  love  to  think  for  my- 
self, so  I  take  tbe  Phrxnolosical  Jour- 
nal. It  instruct*  while  It  suggests." 

A  Good  Record. — Luray, 

Mo.,  Dec,  ti,  1868.— Mr.  8.  R.  Wells— 
Dear  Sir:  In  renewing  my  subscription 
for  your  valuable  Journal  for  1809,  1  fuel 
disposed  to  write  you  of  some  of  the  good 
it  has  done  me  along  with  various  other 
publications  from  your  house.  I  began  to 
take  and  read  the  Journal  In  1840.  At 
that  time  I  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old, 
without  education,  and  with  a  constitution 


so  much  injured  by  severe  calomel  saliva- 
tion that  those  besl  suited  to  Judge  said  I 
could  not  live  much  longer.  I  stopped 
lining  medicines,  and  by  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  laws  of  health,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  perform  more  mental  and 
physical  labor  than  most  persons  around 
me ;  and  now,  at  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  I  am  stronger  In  "body  and  mind 
than  at  any  time  since  I  lost  my  health.  I 
feel  like  I  am  on  the  safe  road  to  a  ripe 
and  happy  old  age.  I  owe  much  of  this 
enjoyment  to  works  published  by  you.  I 
have  learned  to  improve  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  "to  subdue  my  passions 
and  to  govern  myself — and,  more,  can  read 
men,  and  know  In  whom  to  trust. 


% iftrari!  fjotues. 


[All  ioorks  noticed  in  The  Phkbno log- 
ical Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

Men  op  our  Day;  or,  Bio- 

fraphlcal  Sketches  of  Patriots,  Orators, 
talesmen.  Generals,  Reformers,  Finan- 
ciers, and  Merchants,  now  on  the  Stage 
of  Action.  By  L.  P.  Brockett  M.D., 
author  of  "  Our  Great  Captains,"  "  Wo- 
men's Work  in  the  Civil  War,"  etc. 
Zeiglor.  McCurdy  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  668.  Price,  $8. 
Mr.  Brockett  opens  his  work  with  the 
epigram  "Nothing succeeds  like  success," 
from  which  we  Infer  that  he  has  fonnd  his 
excellent  compilations  of  biography  for- 
merly published,  eminently  successful  ae 
literary  ventures.  This  now  work  contains 
the  sketches  of  about  sixty  American 
worthies,  written  in  a  concise  style,  yet 
with  sufficient  detail— especially  as  related 
to  the  more  prominent  features  of  personal 
history— to  suit  most  readers.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  "coming  man,"  the  hero 
of  Vlcksburg  and  Appomattox,  leads  the 
list,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
here  give:  Ulysses  8.  Grant;  David  G. 
Farragnt;  William  T.  Sherman;  David D. 
Porter;  Philip  H.  Sheridan;  George  B. 
Thomas;  George  G.  Meade;  Oliver  O. 
Boward;  Salmon  P.  Chase;  Edwin  M. 
Stanton;  William  B.  Seward:  Hannibal 
Hamlin;  Benjamin  F.  Wade;  Schuyler 
Colfax;  William  P.  Fessenden;  James 
Barlan ;  Charles  F.  Adams ;  John  A.  Dlx ; 
William  A.  Buckingham ;  Reuben  E.  Fon- 
ton ;  Oliver  P.  Morton ;  Richard  Yates ; 
George  8.  Bout  well;  Reverdy  Johnson; 
James  W.  Nye;  William  G.  Brownlow; 
Richard  J.  Oglesby;  Galusba  A.  Grow; 
Edwin  D.  Morgan  ;  Charles  Sumner ; 
Henry  Wilson;  John  Sherman;  Lyman 
Trumbull ;  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy ;  Cornelius 
Cole ;  Thaddeus  Stevens ;  Benjamin  F. 
Bntlcr;  William  D.  Kelley;  John  A. 
Bingham  ;  James  F.  Wilson  ;  Rosooe 
Conkllng ;  John  A.  Logan ;  Henry  J. 
Raymond;  Cornelius  Yanderbllt;  Ablel 
Abbot  Low ;  Jay  Cooke ;  Hugh  McCulloch ; 
George  Peabody ;  Horace  Greeley;  William 
Lloyd  Garrison;  Wendell  Phillips ;  Henry 
Ward  Beccher ;  Andrew  G.  Curtln ;  Gerrlt 
Smith;  Theodore  Til  ton;  Ezra  Cornell; 
Matthew  Vaesar ;  Daniel  Drew ;  Alexander 
T.  8tewart 

This  list  lnclndea,  as  will  at  once  be 
seen,  the  leading  characters  of  the  day  in 
America.  Forty-two  of  the  sketches  are 
accompanied  with  fine  portraits  engraved 
on  steel ;  which  of  course  add  materially 
to  tho  value  of  the  work.  Considering  the 
amount  and  quality  or  the  reading  matter 
and  the  size  and  style  of  the  volume,  we 
pronounce  Its  price  exceedingly  low.  It 
Is  an  acquisition  to  any  man's  table  or 
library. 


Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For- 
ever :  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.  By 
Edward  Henrv  Bickerstetb,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church.  Hampstead, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Rlpon. 
Second  Edition.    New  York:  Robert 

Carter  &  Brothers.   Price,  $3   

A  pleasure  of  no  little  interior  depth  is 
experienced  by  the  reviewer  when  a  work 
of  genuine  merit  is  placed  in  his  hands. 
Especially  Is  such  pleasure  inspired  when 
the  work  is  a  poem  which  will  bear  his 
scrutiny  as  a  metrical  composition  and 
enlist  his  sympathies  by  its  earnest  senti- 
ment. 

Unlike  most  of  the  rhythmical  produc- 
tions which  are  the  creatures  of  a  few 
fervid  moments,  and  which  die  from  public 
notice  as  easily  as  they  were  born  to  the 
writers,  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For- 
ever," was  a  subject  of  its  author's  thought 
for  many  years.  Be  himself  says  in  the 
Preface:  "The  design  of  the  following 
poem  has  been  laid  op  in  my  heart  for 
more  than  twenty  years."  And  through- 
out its  twelve  books  or  parts  it  bears  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  careful  considera- 
tion. Yet  the  composition  Is  by  no  means 
labored  or  heavy,  but  facile  and  flowing. 
Its  themes  are  lofty,  treating  of  angels, 
paradise,  beatific  phenomena,  man  lost, 
man  glorified,  and  the  language  used  is  in 
accordance  with  the  subject— now  pathetic, 
now  animated,  now  sad ;  anon  sublime,  as 
if  tho  author's  spirit  were  filled  with  a 
supernal  afflatus. 

The  twelve  books  are  entitled  as  follows : 
Tbe  Seer's  Death  and  Descent  to  Badea ; 
The  Paradise  of  the  Blessed  Dead;  The 
Prison  of  the  Lost ;  The  Creation  of  Angels 
and  of  Men;  The  Empire  of  Darkness; 
Redemption;  The  Church  Militant;  Tbe 
Bridal  of  the  Lamb;  The  Millennial  Sab- 
bath; The  Last  Judgment;  The  Many 
Mansions. 

In  so  brief  a  notice  as  this  mnst  be,  it  Is 
impossible  to  quote  such  passages  as  would 
furnish  our  readers  with  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  poem.  The  beauty  of  the  style  may 
be  Inferred  from  the  following,  which  we 
take  from  "  The  Seer's  Death  and  Descent 
to  Bades,"  commencing  at  line  447 : 

"  And  I  was  now 
A  8pirit,  new  born  Into  a  spiritual  world. 
Bali  dreaming,  half  awake,  I  lay  awhile 
In  an  elysium  of  repose :  as  glides 
A  vessel  long  beset  with  boisterous  winds 
Into  some  tranquil  port  and  all  Is  still, 
Except  the  liquid  ripple  round  the  keel : 
So  in  a  trance  I  lay.  Bnt  gradually. 
As  wakes  an  infant  from  its  rosy  sleep 
To  find  its  mother  keeping  by  its  side 
Enamor'd  vigil,  dreaming  t  awoke, 
And  slowly  then  bethought  roe  whence  I 
came 

And  what  I  was.  and  ask'd  instinctively 
'Where  am  If  And  a  gentle  voice,  in 
tones 

More  musically  soft  than  those  the  wind 
Elicits  from  JSollan  harp  or  lute, 
Made  answer,  •  •  *  ** 

In  some  passages  we  are  much  reminded 
of  Milton,  tbe  flow  of  the  verse  and  the 
sentiment  being  near  akin  to  those  of  tbe 
great  Anglican  lyrist. 

Book  Tenth,  describing  "The  Millennial 
Sabbath,"  opens  thus : 

"  A  Sabbath  mom— softly  the  village  bells 
Ring  out  their  welcome  to  the  sacred  day. 
The  weary  swain  has  drank  of  longer 
sleep, 

And  now,  his  children  clustering  round 

him,  leads 
The  happy  group  from  under  his  low 

porch 

And  through  their  little  garden,  where 

each  plucks 
A  rose  or  pansy,  to  the  school  they  love: 
The  busy  hum  delights  bis  ear ;  and  soon 
The  morning  hymn  floats  heavenward." 

De  Soto's  March.  A  Nar- 
rative Poem.  By  Benjamin  G.  Berr,  of 

Lancaster,  Pa.   

History  in  poetic  guise  I  the  meter  by 


no  means  indifferent,  and  tbe  phraseology 
by  no  means  crude.  Mr.  Berr  has  brought 
out  his  work  in  too  modest  a  form  to  chal- 
lenge high  criticism.  The  pedant  loves 
morocco  and  gilt  edge,  and  is  apt  to  spurn 
the  emanations  of  talent  which  come  to 
him  In  simple  paper  devoid  of  all  ornament 
and  extremely  scant  in  sire.  The  poem  is 
worth  large  type,  better  composition,  a 
good  cover,  and  some  apt  illustrations. 

Assorted  Temperance 

Tracts.   No.  1  to  No.  60.    Price,  SB 
cents.    New  York:  National  Temper- 
ance Society,  178  William  Street 
Here  are  offered  over  900  pages  of  excel- 
lent reading  for  old  and  young  at  tbe 
paltry  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  Let  the 
humane  or  philanthropic  purchase,  read, 
and  distribute.   

Pelayo  :  An  Epic  of  the  Olden 

Moorish  Time.    Elizabeth  T.  Porter 

Beach.    ISmo,   doth,   tinted  paper. 

Price,  $1  78.   

This  work  appeared  in  its  first  edition 
about  two  years  ago,  and  attracted  much 
less  attention  than  Its  qualities  merit.  A 
poem  entitled  the  "8panish  Gypsy"  baa 
drawn  from  literary  critics  encomiums 
almost  rapturous ;  and  yet  were  "  Pelayo," 
the  work  of  a  lady  whose  habits  court  re- 
tirement justly  considered,  even  in  com- 
parison with  Miss  Ingelow's  Terse,  It  would 
not  take  a  low  grade  in  the  sphere  of 
poetical  composition.  Filling  upward  of 
four  hundred  pages,  it  is  a  work  of  no 
mean  length,  yet  throughout  is  buoyant 
fresh,  and  sprightly,  aa  if  the  lines  were 
born  of  a  well-stored  mind  and  a  fervid 
imagination.  It  is  of  the  deepest  tone  in 
sentiment  some  of  the  passages  evincing 
a  passionate  ardor  which  only  one  who 
had  loved  painfully  could  be  imagined  to 
Indite.  The  ecstasy  of  affection  is  depicted 
in  language  whose  pathos  is  equal  to  any- 
thing we  have  anywhere  read.  The  proem 
opens  thus: 

"  Weave  we  now  an  epic  rhyme, 
Of  the  oldon  Moorish  time, 
When  in  Seville's  citron  bowers. 
On  perfumed  breezes  sped  the  hours, 
And  love  and  song  and  roundelay. 
And  merry  dance  chased  out  the  day ; 
Wben  Moorish  blood  all  proudly  coursed. 
While  8paln's  bold  hearts  grew  mint 
with  woe, 

'Neath  foreign  yoke  to  bend  now  forced. 
Of  base  Invading  Moslem  foe." 

Tbe  poem  describes  one  of  those  events 
in  the  history  of  the  old  Spano-Moorish 
conflict  which  have  furnished  so  many 
themes  for  the  novelist's  ready  pen,  and 
interweaves  a  love  story  whose  incidents 
form  tbe  burden  of  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful passages : 

"  Now  rest  that  dear  face  close  to  me. 
Thy  golden  tresses  next  my  cheek. 
While  In  thine  ear  I  breathe  to  thee 
A  dream  of  hope  I  may  not  speak," 
is  snch  a  one. 

Several  scenes  of  religious  devotion  are 
finely  described  In  the  course  of  the  work, 
and  strikingly  exhibit  that  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm for  which  the  early  Spaniard 
was  distinguished.  A  group  of  friars 
chanting  as  they  walk  is  introduced  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  book : 

"  With  grave  and  solemn  thoughts  imbued. 
And  measured,  gentle  pace,  they  passed; 
The  hour,  the  scene,  their  tones  subdued. 
As  faint  and  fainter  fell  the  last 
Sad,  plaintive  strain  of  holy  prayer— 
So  thrilling  in  its  dying  close. 
That,  as  Inspired— in  chorus  share 
Spontaneous  each  voice  arose. 
In  rich,  full  tones  deep  from  tbe  heart 
Gushed  forth  again  that  fading  prayer, 
Each  hill  and  valley  bearing  part 
In  softened  echoes  through  the  air." 

The  text  is  illustrated  by  several  en- 
gravings of  superior  excellence— a  feature 
of  which  the  subject-matter  is  eminently 
worthy. 


DiyilizuU  by 


1869.] 


The  Human  Intellect;  with 

an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and 
the  8oul.  By  Ncah  Porter.  D.D..  Clark 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta- 
physics In  Yale  College.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner  A  Companv.  8vo,  pp. 
xxvll,  674.  Price,  In  doth,  $5.   

This  new  American  work  can  Justly 
claim  a  position  second  to  none  of  its  class 
In  the  sphere  of  English  literature.  Its 
every  chapter  exhibits  striking  evidences 
of  profound  thought  and  laborious  research 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Although  the 
work  Is  critical  and  necessarily  polemic  In 
character,  there  evidently  haa  been  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Porter  to  Ignore 
leading  opinions  and  views  held  by  earlier 
metaphysicians  which  are  antagonistic  to 
bis  own.  On  the  contrary,  he  quotes  those 
opinions  and  views  very  fully,  and  dis- 
cusses them  with  much  more  candor  and 
liberality  than  ia  usually  characteristic  of 
mental  philosophers.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  convey  an  adequate  Idea  of  the 
comprehensive  range  of  this  work  in  the 
compass  of  a  brief  notice ;  the  Jockhal 
reader  most  procure  the  volume  if  he  would 
know  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
the  multitudinous  subjects  which  have 
employed  so  much  thought 

Dr.  Porter  haa  endeavored  to  treat  mind 
in  a  scientific  way,  arguing  correctly  that 
deflnitenese  and  perspicuity  can  be  attain- 
ed only  by  pursuing  that  course  which  is 
based  on  substantial  evidence  and  la  sys- 
tematic in  its  advance  from  point  to  point 
He  does  not,  however,  seek  to  apply  the 
laws  and  processes  of  material  science— 
of  natural  philosophy— to  the  resolution  of 
intellectual  phenomena,  but  claims  that 
the  mind  must  be  explained  by  evidences 
of  its  own  in  a  manner  entirely  independ- 
ent of  material  theories.  Thus,  at  page 
vii  of  his  Preface,  he  says :  "  The  philoso- 
phy taught  in  this  volume  Is  pronounced 
and  positive  in  the  spiritual  and  theistic 
direction,  as  contrasted  with  the  material- 
istic and  antl-thelstic  tendency  which  is  so 
earnestly  defended  by  its  advocates  as  alone 
worthy  to  be  called  scientific." 

Psychology  is  first  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered inductively.  The  facta  and  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  are  the  materials 
with  which  he  constructs  bis  system  and 
from  which  he  seeks  to  draw  his  infer- 
ences. Under  the  department  of  "Psy- 
chology and  the  Soul "  we  find  the  follow- 
ing order  of  subjecta :  Psychology  Defined 
and  Vindicated;  the  Relations  of  the  8oul 
to  Matter;  the  Relations  of  the  Soul  to 
Life;  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul;  Ia  Psy- 
chology a  Science  T 

The  department  of  "  The  Human  Intel- 
lect "  Includes  the  treatment  of  the  Func- 
tion, Development,  and  Faculties  of  the 
Intellect 

Part  L,  on  "  Presentation  and  Preventa- 
tive Knowledge,"  comprises  nine  elaborate 
chapters,  viz, :  (1)  Natural  Consciousness ; 
(3)  Reflective  or  Philosophical  Conscious- 
ness; (3)  Sense-Perception;  (4)  Classes  of 
8ense-Perceptlons ;  (5)  Acquired  Sense- 
Perceptions  ;  (6)  Development  and  Growth 
of  Sense-Perception ;  (7)  The  Products  of 
Sense-Perception;  (6)  Activity  of  the  Soul 
in  Sense-Perception ;  (9)  Theories  of  Sense- 
Perception. 

Part  II.,  continuing  the  subject  em- 
braces :  (1)  The  Representative  Power  De- 
fined; (2)  The  Representative  Object;  (8) 
The  Conditions  and  Laws  of  Representa- 
tion—The Association  of  Ideas ;  (4)  The 
Memory,  or  Recognizing  Faculty ;  (5)  Tho 
Phantasy,  or  Imaging  Power;  (6)  Tho 
Imagination,  or  Creative  Power. 
Part  m.,  on  "Thinking  and  Thought- 
.  Knowledge,"  includes :  (1)  Thought-Know- 
V  ledge  Explained ;  (3)  Thought— the  Forma- 


tion  of  the  Concept  or  Notion;  (8)  The 
Nature  of  the  Concept— Sketch  of  Theories; 
(4)  Conclusions  from  the  History  of 
Theories ;  (6)  Judgment  and  the  Proposi- 
tion ;  (6)  Reasoning— Deduction  or  Mediate 
Judgment ;  (7)  Varieties  of  Deduction ;  (8) 
Inductive  Reasoning;  (9)  Scientific  Ar- 
rangement—the System. 

Part  IV.,  on  "Intuition  and  Intuitive 
Knowledge,"  comprehends:  (1)  The  Intu- 
itions Defined  and  Enumerated;  (3)  Theo- 
ries of  Intuitive  Knowledge;  (8)  Formal 
Relations  of  Categories;  (4)  Mathematical 
Relations— Time  and  8 pace ;  (6)  Causation ; 
(6)  Design  or  Final  Cause ;  (7)  Substance 
and  Attribute:  Mind  and  Matter;  (8)  The 
Finite  and  Conditioned— The  Infinite  and 
Absolute. 

At  every  step  the  reader  meets  with 
quotations  from  preceding  writers,  whose 
views  thus  literally  given  are  criticised. 
Whatever  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
topic  discussed  is  recalled.  Thus  the  work 
assumes  the  valuable  character  of  a  com- 
pendium of  tho  opinions  held  by  old  and 
modern  writers  with  reference  to  the 
uatnre  and  functions  of  the  mind.  We 
regret  that  the  worthy  author  has  fallen 
Into  the  error  of  classing  phrenologists 
with  materialists.  His  allusion  to  the 
views  of  these  careful  investigators  is  so 
brief  and  interjectlonal  that  it  smacks  of 
injustice  to  a  class  of  thinkers  now  grown 
too  numerous,  and  embracing  too  many 
cultivated  minds  to  be  hastily  ignored. 
But  this  allusion,  brief  as  It  is,  haa  exposed 
the  weak  sldo  of  the  Doctor's  views  of 
Phrenology,  vis.:  that  be  is  not  well  in- 
formed on  that  subject  in  the  only  way  he 
can  become  informed— by  personal  obser- 
vation. He  mates  three  assertions.  One 
of  those  to  the  effect  that  "  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  very  psychical  powers  which 
they  adopt  is  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
chargeable  with  not  a  few  cross  divisions," 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  an  authority  of 
great  Importance  in  metaphysics— Arch- 
bishop Whately  —  who  recommends  its 
classification  in  strong  language,  and  is  also 
quite  contrary  to  the  actual  facta  of  the 
case.  The  third  assertion  may  be  used  as 
more  favorable  than  unfavorable  to  Phre- 
nology, since  in  our  opinion  its  conditions 
are  fulfilled  sufficiently  to  sustain  the 
scientific  character.  We  quote  two  or 
three  sentences.  "The  classifications 
and  arrangements  of  the  whole  science 
rest  for  their  verification  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  soul  which  Is  given  by  conscious- 
ness." [Of  course  they  do.  Every  true 
phrenologist  will  accept  this  dogma  heart- 
ily.] "It  requires  thlb  knowledge  to  supple- 
ment its  observations  of  the  cranium." 
[The  fact  is,  the  observation  of  mental 
phenomena  preceded  the  discovery  and 
localizing  of  the  cerebral  organs— a  purely 
Inductive  proceeding;  and  Phrenology  is 
firm  because  it  rests  upon  the  evidences 
supplied  by  consciousness.]  "  It  is  this 
knowledge  which  furnishes  all  the  facts 
which  are  to  be  explained,  and  is  the  test 
of  the  correctness  of  the  classifications." 
Precisely ;  Phrenology  asks  no  better  test. 

With  the  important  and  widely  popular 
doctrine  of  association  In  ideas.  Dr.  Porter 
evinces  much  displeasure.  Its  counte- 
nance by  such  writers  as  Hume,  Professor 
Bain,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  no  terrors  for  him  in  his  very  brief 
disposal  of  their  reasonings.  We  think, 
too,  in  his  discussion  of  Intuitive  Knowl- 
edge, too  much  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
some  very  powerful  theories  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  orthodoxy  are  too  easily  set 
aside  as  untenable. 

In  our  opinion,  the  grand  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  masterly  ability  shown  In  the 


summaries  of  the  many  elaborate  theories 
of  mind  advanced  by  writers  ancient  and 
modern.  Tho  chapter  on  Time  and  Space 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  author's 
skill  in  condensing  thought  with  no  loss 
of  deflnlteness  or  perspicuity.  To  those 
who  take  an  Interest  in  metaphysical  in- 
vestigations, this  volume  will  prove  an 
invaluable  auxiliary— filUng  the  place  of  an 
encyclopedia  in  matters  relating  to  intel- 
lectual philosophy.  In  fine,  to  quote  the 
remarks  of  a  literary  critic,  "  It  ia  a  won- 
derful work,  embodying  an  amount  of  labor 
frightful  to  imagine— a  sustained  mental 
effort,  of  which,  considering  merely  Its 
duration  and  intensity,  few  minds  in  toe 
country  are  capable,  not  to  mention  its 
superior  vigor  and  comprehensiveness." 

How  to  Treat  tub  Sick 

Without  Medicine.  By  James  C. 
Jackson.  M.D.,  Physician  in  Chief  of 
"  Our  Home  on  the  Hillside."  Austin, 
Jackson  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Dansville, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.   12mo,  cloth, 

pp.  887,   Price,  $8  36.   

The  title  of  this  book  la  sufficient  in 
Itself  to  attract  the  attention  of  candid, 
liberal  people.  There  are  very  many  such 
In  general  society  who  would  willingly 
"  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  did  they  think 
that  they  could  safely  do  without  It  But 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  functions  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  multitudinous 
specifics  and  appliances  which  medical 
science  recognizes,  they  know  scarcely 
anything,  and  feel,  besides,  that  their  voca- 
tions and  engagements  preclude  them  from 
giving  that  time  to  the  examination  of 
such  subjects  which  their  importance 
demands,  and  which  would  be  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  them.  The 
scientific  treatment  of  the  sick  is  looked 
upon  by  those  "  out  of  the  pale,"  as  a  call- 
ing which  involves  one's  exclusive  adapta- 
tion and  application ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
so  many  send  at  once  for  the  doctor  when 
nature  manifests  some  slight  disturbance 
in  her  machinery  which  a  very  little  pa- 
tience and  a  very  little  knowledge  would 
immediately  rectify. 

This  book  furnishes  in  a  compendious 
form  the  experience  and  views  of  the 
author  with  reference  to  the  avoidance  of 
disease,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
observed  when  sick.  Some  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  fifty-eight  chapters  are  as 
follows,  viz. :  My  Methods  of  Treating  the 
Sick;  What  Is  Disease?  The  True  Materia 
Medica;  Air;  Food;  Water;  Time  for 
Taking  Baths;  Sunlight;  Dress;  Exercise; 
Sleep  and  its  Recuperations ;  The  Sick 
Chamber  and  Its  Surroundings ;  Children 
and  their  Diseases ;  Diphtheria ;  Scarlet 
Fever ;  Catarrh ;  Apoplexy  ;  St.  Vltns' 
Dance  ;  Pulmonary  Consumption  ;  Dis- 
eases affecting  the  Heart,  Liver,  Kidneys, 
Generative  Organs,  etc. 

The  treatment  is  based  on  the  practice 
observed  in  hygienic  Institutions,  and  is 
therefore  all  the  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  whether  one  favors  or  opposes 
such  system,  he  or  she  will  find  many 
valuable  suggestions  scattered  through  the 
volume,  a  knowledge  of  one  of  which  might 
at  some  time  prove  infinitely  serviceable. 

The    Broken    Rock.  By 

Kruna,  author  of  "Lift  a  Little,"  etc 
New  York:  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety and  Publication  House.  18mo, 

pp.  189.  Price,  60  cents.    • 

This  book  well  sustains  the  standard 
of  literary  excellence  which  "Kruna's" 
former  stories  and  poems  have  raised.  It 
is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  quiet  humble,  patient  spirit 
on  the  stubborn,  hard-hearted,  and  vicious. 
It  Is  both  very  entertaining  and  very  In- 
structive, especially  for  the  young. 


Geneva's  Shield  :  A  Story  of 

the  Swiss  Reformation.  By  Rev.  W.  M. 

Blackburn,  author  of  "Ulrlch  Zwingle." 

"William  Karel,"  etc.   New  York:  M. 

W.  Dodd.    lBmo,  cloth,  pp.  x.,  826. 

Price,  $1  86.   

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion have  employed  many  able  pens  In 
portraying  their  Interesting  details.  Es- 
pecially within  the  past  decade  many 
talented  writers  have  given  their  attention 
to  that  sudden  "resurrection"  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice  which  Lnther  so  grandly 
brought  about  Mr.  Dodd  has  already 
published  a  series  of  most  interesting 
volumes  bearing  on  the  subject,  of  which 
the  "  8chonberg  -  Cotta  Family"  was 
worthily  the  first.  "  Geneva's  8hield," 
portrays  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  lu 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  affords  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  struggles  endured  by  those 
who  sought  to  deliver"  that  city  from  the 
sway,  of  Rome  and  Savoy.  The  work  has 
a  genuine  historical  character  as  well  as 
the  current  of  a  talc.  Among  its  leading 
features  are  two  little  boys  whose  Hugue- 
not sentiments  bring  tbem  into  serious 
conflicts  with  the  Romish  clergy  and  their 
citizen  supporters.  The  heroic  boldness 
and  Christian  zeal  of  Anthony  Froment 
and  William  FareL  names  well  known  In 
Geneva's  religions  history,  are  also  brought 
out  in  a  strong  light  by  some  Incidents 
illustrating  their  early  connection  with  the 
Swiss  reformation.  It  is  the  sort  of  book 
that  a  considerate  parent  should  give  his 
son  or  daughter.   

Philip  Eckert's  Struggles 

and  Triumphs  :  A  Story  for  Boys.  By 
the  author  of  "Margaret  Claire.  New 
York:  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  House.  18mo,pp.8W.  Price, 

80  cents.   

This  Is  a  narrative  of  a  stout-hearted 
manly  boy  whose  home  associations  gave 
him  occasion  for  many  severe  and  bitter 
trials.  Motherless,  his  father  a  drunkard 
and  given  to  low  and  groveling  associa- 
tions, and  with  a  little  sister  who  looked 
to  him  for  sympathy  and  support.  Philip 
Eckert  went  into  the  world  to  struggle 
and  make  his  way  forward.  His  trials 
and  temptations  were  many  and  strong, 
but  friendly  help  and  an  earnest  purpose 
on  his  own  part  conquered  in  the  end. 
Give  thla  book  to  your  children  or  your 
young  acquaintances. 

Planchette's  Diary.  Edited 

by  Kate  Field.  J.  8.  Redfleld.  Publisher, 
New  York.  Price  In  paper.  50  cents. 
This  little  diary  of  about  seventy-five 
pages  Is  the  tale  of  the  Sayings  and  Antics 
of  Planchette  for  about  flvo  months;  to 
which  is  added  the  theories  of  several 
persons  on  Planchette's  history  and  the 
effects  it  produces. 

*  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  It  In  a 
future  number.   

New   England  Tragedies. 

In  Prose.  By  Rev.  Rowland  H.  Allen. 

L  The  Coming  of  the  Quakers ;  II.  The 

Witchcraft  Delusion.    ISmo,  pp.  160. 

Price,  $1  36.  Boston :  Nichols  £  Noyes. 

Longfellow's  Poem,  recently  published, 
gives  occasion  for  a  new  rendering  of 
events  in  our  early  history.  It  is  no  less 
natural  for  persons  to  desire  to  know  who 
were  their  progenitors  and  what  they  did, 
than  for  a  people  to  know  all  about  their 
ancestors.  Our  author  has  carefully  studied 
the  subject  and  gives  ns  in  a  handy  and 
very  handsome  volume  the  story  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers  and  the  Witchcraft 
Delusion.  We  propose  at  another  time  to 
make  some  extracts  from  this  work  for 
the  entertainment  and  enlightenment  of 
our  readers.  But  it  will  "  pay  "  one  and 
all  to  read  the  book. 
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Close  Communion  or  Opbn 

Communion.    An  Experience  and  an 

Argument     By   Oramond  Kennedy. 

One  vol.  Hmo.  Price,  $1 75.  New  York : 

American  News  Company. 

The  author  discusses  the  question,  and 
makes  out  a  case  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  to  others  who  think  as  he  thinks,  as 
many  other  writers  have  done  before  him. 
Of  coarse  he  commends  open  communion, 
where  vital  questions  or  non-essentials  are 
not  concerned.   "  Let  us  have  peace." 

The  Emphatic  Diaglott  ;  or, 

the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  With  a 
Literal  Interlinear  Translation,  and  a 
New  Version  In  English.  One  vol. 
19mo.  Pp.  800.  Price,  in  plain  binding, 
$4 ;  extra  line,  $5. 

A  new  edition  of  this  remarkable  work 
has  just  been  printed  on  thicker  paper 
than  former  editions.  It  is  a  work  for 
scholars  and  translators  who  wish  to  have 
the  Scriptures  in  both  Greek  and  English. 

"Watchwords  for  the  War- 
fare or  Lira.  Prom  Dr.  Marti  n  Luther. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  the  author 
of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Pp.  880.  Price, 
$1  75.  New  York:  M.  W  Dodd. 
Here  is  a  record  of  the  writings,  sayings, 
and  doings  of  the  groat  Reformer  Luther, 
who  lived,  labored,  and  died  mote  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  How  marvel- 
ously  fresh  and  life-like  are  the  word-pic- 
tures given  us  in  this  admirable  translation 
of  one  of  the  strongest  characters  that  ever 
lived! 

The  pnbllsber  deserves  thanks  for  bring- 
ing out  the  book  in  such  excellent  style. 

The  Uncommercial  TRAVEL- 
ER, and  Additional  Christmas  Stories. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  With  eight  Illus- 
trations. 12mo.  Pp.  816.  Price,  $1  60. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
One  of  the  series  of  the  "  Charles  Dickens 
Edition."    Nobody  who  reads  English 
needs  to  be  told  the  object  and  character 
of  these  light  and  lively  story  books.  They 
have  been  sold— almost  by  the  cord— for 
years  past,  and  will  continue  to  sell  to 
people  more  fond  of  fiction  than  of  science 
and  philosophy.   

Among  the  Hills,  and  other 

Poems.    By  John  Greenleaf  Whlttier. 

One  vol.  lJmo.  Pp.  100.  Price,  $1  50. 

Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Though  a  charming  book  for  a  holiday 
present,  it  will  be  no  less  welcome  at  any 
other  time.  Indeed,  Whlttier  is  alwayt 
welcome. 

We  congratulate  the  publisher*  and  the 
public  on  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
Whlttlcr's  Prose  Works  complete,  In  two 
elegant  volumes,  with  a  fine  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  The  first  half  of  the  first 
volume  contains  tb«  "Leaves  from  Mar- 
garet Smith's  Journal,"  originally  pub- 
lished in  1886.  It  Is  a  most  successful 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  daily  life  of  New 
Englanders  during  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  and  simply  and  beautifully  tells 
its  own  story.  The  latter  half  of  this 
volume  contains  "  Old  Portraits  and  Mod- 
ern Sketches,"  a  charming  series  of 
Essays  on  John  Banyan,  Thomas  El  wood, 
James  Naylor,  Andrew  Marvoll,  John 
Roberts,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Richard  Baxter, 
William  Leggett,  Nathaniel  Peabody 
Rogers,  and  Robert  Dlnsmore.  The  second 
volume  contains,  under  the  general  title 
of  "Literary,  Recreations  and  Miscel- 
lanies," between  thirty  and  forty  Essays 
and  Sketches,  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
Some  of  these  are  valuable  historical 
papers,  helping  us  to  understand  our  early 
annals,  and  all  are  of  an  Interesting  and 
many  of  a  curious  character.  They  are  all 


marked  by  the  same  high  excellences  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  have  made 
Whittier'a  poetry  so  dear  to  the  American 
heart.  The  price  of  these  two  volumes  is 
$6,  or  $S  60  each.   

Resumption  of  Specie  Pay- 
ments. Enforced  contraction  of  the 
enrrency  will  cause  distress  and  panic; 
enhancements  of  its  value,  followed  by 
voluntary  funding  of  the  excess  of  the 
enrrency  thus  created  Is  the  only  safe 

Cti.  By  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.  Bos- 
:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price,  60  cents. 
A  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the 
author's  views  on  this  momentons  ques- 
tion is  given  In  the  handsomely  printed 
pamphlet  before  us.  We  commend  the 
plan  proposed.  Let  our  legislators,  finan- 
ciers, and  the  people  read  Mr.  Paine. 

The  Detectives'  Manual  and 

Officers'  Guide,  containing  an  official 
list  of  United  States,  State,  County,  and 
Canada  officers :  a  complete  descriptive 
list  of  criminals  liable  to  arrest,  and 
summary  of  property  stolen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  names  of  Deserters 
from  the  United  States  Army,  and  re- 
wards offered  by  the  Government  for  the 
infringements  of  the  Revenue  Laws,  and 
apprehension  of  Counterfeiters,  etc. 
Samuel  Chapin.  Drawer  148,  Springfield, 
Mass.  To  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly 
parts.  Price  for  the  whole  number,  $3. 
Here  is  a  kind  of  official  police  gazette. 

Of  its  utility  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak. 

Rogue-catchers  may  find  it  useful  in  their 

calling.   

Fallen  Pride  ;  or,  the  Mount- 
ain Girl's  Love.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E. 
N.  Southworth,  author  of  "  The  Lost 
Heiress,"  etc.  Price  $1  75  In  cloth, 
$1  60  paper.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers. 

Reviewers  of  thin  book  speak  in  glowing 
terms  of  its  graphic  character.  Mrs. 
Southworth  certainly  should  write  good 
novels ;  her  pen  has  drained  too  many  ink- 
bottles  not  to  indite  some  things  worth  the 
reading.  Thrilling,  not  to  say  surprising, 
Incidents  are  the  order  of  "Fallon  Pride." 

The    Western   Farmer  — 

formerly  the  Wisconsin  Farmer — assumes 
a  new  dress  with  the  new  year,  and 
enlarges  Its  proportions.  It  is  now  a  very 
handsome— as  it  was  always  a  most 
sensible  paper— and  hails  from  Madison 
and  Chicago.  It  Is  published  by  W.  B. 
Davis,  at  $3  a  year.  Address  him  at 
Madison,  Wis.   

The    Prairie   Farmer,  a 

weekly  journal  for  the  Farm,  Orchard,  and 
Fireside,  comes  out  enlarged,  with  nearly 
three  pages  of  extra  reading  matter,  for 
1860.  It  Is  now  In  its  fortieth  volume,  and 
Is  a  roynl  quarto  of  eight  pages,  published 
by  the  Prairie  Farmer  Company,  at  $8  a 
year.  In  Chicago.  Conducted  bv  Henry  D. 
Emery.  Judged  by  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  our  Western  agricultural  press,  we 
infer  that  our  farmers  must  be  doing  well. 
Wo  rejoice  at  this  evidence  of  national 
prosperity.  Let  our  furmeri  do  well,  and 
all  other  interests  feel  the  good  effects. 
We  hope  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  put  In 
the  largest  breadth  or  available  lands  to 
spring  and  summer  crops  compatible  with 
proper  care  and  cultivation.  With  plenty 
of  produce,  our  currency  will  soon  come 
ont  all  right,  and  the  nation  will  be  rich 
and  prosperous.   

Golden  Hours  is  the  title 

of  a  capital  monthly  magazine  for  girls 
and  boys,  published  in  Cincinnati  by 
Messrs.  Hitchcock  &  Waldcn  at  $2  a  year, 
or  90  cents  a  number.  Its  editors  say: 
"The  'Golden  Hours'  Is  designed  for  the 
Christian  and  moral  household.  It  will  be 
free  from  every  objectionable  feature,  both 


In  its  matter  and  In  Its  illustrations,  so 
that  the  most  careful  and  judicious  parents 
may  feel  entirely  safe  in  giving  it  a  place 
in  their  homes. 

They  promiso  that  "a  large  variety  of 
literary  matter  will  be  given  In  its  pages 
— Tales,  Travels,  Biography,  Science, 
Natural  History,  Incidents,  etc.,  all  tend- 
ing to  refine,  inspire,  and  elevate  the 
young  reader.  Some  of  the  best  writers 
in  the  country  for  young  people  have  been 
engaged  as  contributors.  It  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  publishers  to  make  this  a  gem 
of  a  magazine— a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
young  people  of  the  family." 

If  a  tree  may  be  judged  by  Its  fruit,  we 
may  prononnce  the  tree  which  produces 
the  "  Golden  Hours  "  a  good  tree,  for  its 
fruit  is  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  Immortal 
minds.   

George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.'s 

American  Newspaper  Directory,  con- 
taining accurate  lists  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  and  the  Dominions 
of  Canada,  and  British  Colonies  of  North 
America;  together  with  a  description  of 
the  towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are 
published. 

A  most  useful  publication,  which  must 
find  its  way  to  the  desk  of  all  large  busi- 
ness firms,  and  especially  those  who  have 
to  do  with  newspapers.  A  work  on  the 
same  plan  has  long  existed  in  England, 
and  would  now  be  considered  indispens- 
able. Messrs.  Rowell  &  Co.,  the  enter- 
prising publishers,  deserve  and  will  receive 
the  thanks  of  all  business  men  for  this 
great  work. 

Of  course  there  will  be  almost  dally 
changes  in  the  titles  and  terms  of  some  of 
the  publications  noted  during  the  year, 
and  many  will  drop  out  of  existence  and 
new  ones  take  their  places;  at  least,  a 
yearly  revision  will  be  necessary.  But  this 
is  a  capital  beginning.  Price  of  the  com- 
plete work  will  be  $5. 

New  Music. — Mr.  Frederick 

Blume,  of  1126  Broadway,  has  favored  us 
with  the  following:  "Blume's  Excelsior 
Music  Book,"  for  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet, 
Clarionet,  Flageolet,  Fife,  etc.  No.  25. 
Price  10  cents;  " Kitty  McGee,"  song  and 
chorus,  by  Henry  Tucker,  price  85  cents ; 
"  Blue  Beard  Galop,"  F.  Ludke,  price  40 
cento;  " Barbe-Bleue,"  de  J.  Offenbach. 
No.  2.  Price  40  cents.  All  of  which  will 
be  mailed  at  prices  named. 


Notice*  under  thit  head  are  of  selections 
from  the  late  issue*  of  the  press,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literary  merit 
and  substantial  information. 

Comic  Recitations  and  Humorous 
Dialogues.  Edited  by  J.  Barton.  16mo, 
pp.  180.  Boards,  55  cents. 

How  Not  to  be  Sick:  a  Sequel  to 
"  Philosophy  of  Eating."  By  A.  J.  Bellows, 
M.D.    Crown  8vo.   Cloth,  $2  25. 

Constance  Atlmeb:  a  Story  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Byn.F.P.  12mo, 
pp.  847.   Cloth,  $1  75. 

After  the  Storm.  By  T.  S.  Arthur. 
Cloth.  Price,  $1  75. 

The  Present  Age  and  Inker  Life. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Spiritual  Mysteries 
Classified  and  Explained.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  By  A.  J.  Davis.  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  12mo,  pp.  424.  Cloth,  $2. 


Illustrated  Americas  Register  of 
Rural  Affairs  fob  1869.  12mo,  pp.  xx., 
220-886.   Paper,  80  cents. 

Watchwords  for  the  Warfare  of 
Life.  From  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Com- 
piled by  the  author  of  "The  Scbonbcrg- 
Cotta  Family."  12mo,  pp.  880.  $2. 

Among  thk  Hills,  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.  G.  Whlttier.  Illustrated.  lOmo. 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

Familiar  Quotations.  By  John  Bartlett. 
Fifth  Edition.  800  pages.  Vellum  or 
morocco  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3  26. 

Burke's  Complete  Works.  12  vols, 
crown  8vo.   Cloth,  $30. 

Hume's  England.  New  Edition.  Six 
vols.  8vo.   Cloth,  $15. 


to  out  (|0msp0ttbeitt0. 


Quhstions  of"  General  Interest" 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  {/ratify  *****  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  sUmp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief,  and  distinctly  stated,  we  will  re- 
spond in  Uie  earliest  number  practicable. 
As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  have  space  to  answer  litem  in;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the 
requisite  stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
letter,  if  the  editor  prefers  sucfi  direct  course. 
Tour  '•  Best  Thoughts"  solicited. 

An  Order  for  Books.  Journal*, 
etc.,  must  be  vnitten  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— To  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 

How  to  Converse  on  All 

Subjects. — A  young  lady  In  the  West  puts 
this  "poeer  "  to  us.  We  copy— 

I  wish  to  know  how  I  may  become 
learned  to  converse  on  all  subjects,  when 
in  company,  so  that  I  may  not  feel  I  am 
Ignorant  of  anything  that  may  be  spoken 
of.  I  wish  to  know  more  than  I  do.  I 
have  read  a  great  deal,  but  I  can  not  find 
anything  that  I  think  Improtes  my  mind. 
I  have  also  read  about  persons  being 
learned  so  as  to  be  able  to  grace  any 
society.  Now,  this  is  what  I  would  like  to 
be.  I  am  a  very  quiet  person,  I  can 
seldom  find  anything  to  talk  about,  and 
this  troubles  me  a  great  deal.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  •  Please  answer  this, 
and  tell  me,  and  I  will  be  under  many 
obligations  to  yon  for  your  kinduess. 
Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  yon,  I  remain, 
with  respect,  yours  truly,  r. 

[The  best  thing  we  can  advise  is  a  good 
practical  education.  To  attain  the  high 
degree  our  Interrogator  aspires  to,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  study  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  history,  geography, 
and  general  literature.  After  all  that— or 
even  as  a  beginning— we  would  recommend 
our  most  useful  little  hand-book,  "  How  to 
Talk,  Write,  Behave,  and  Do  Business." 
In  this  work  she  will  find  topics  enough  for 
conversation  to  last  some  time.  The  next 
best  book  would  be  our  "New  Physiog- 
nomy,"' in  the  pages  of  which  there  is 
something  of  almost  everything.] 

Auburn. — I  am  blessed  with 

an  abundance  of  long,  silky  hair.  Long 
ago  I  discarded  "rats,  mice,  and  water- 
falls," yet  it  will  manifest  a  disposition  to 
split  at  the  ends,  become  dry,  and  fall  out. 
Could  you  inform  me  bow  this  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  also  if  there  is  any  efficacy  in 
any  of  the  various  "hair  preparations" 
advertised  ? 

Ans.  Laving  the  head  with  cool  water, 
and  stimulating  the  scalp  by  rubbing  it 
with  the  hands  and  brushing  with  a  soft- 
haired  brush  morning  and  evening,  will 
have  a  good  effect.  We  do  not  indorse 
any  of  the  advertised  nostrums. 
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Community  op  Interest. — 

Do  yon  discover  anything  in  the  social  na- 
ture of  mau  that  should  induce  kindred 
spirits,  such  as  Christians,  to  live  together 
in  large  communities,  having  all  things  in 
common,  after  the  manner  set  forth  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost— Acts  II.  41-45 ;  lv.  81-87  f 
I  do  not  mean  such  a  community  as  that  at 
Oneida,  with  complex  marriage,  or  such  a 
community  as  the  Shakers,  without  mar- 
riage ;  but  an  enlightened  Christian  com- 
munity, where  each  married  man  will  have 
his  own  wife.  An  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  light  of  Phrenology  and  Scripture 
would  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Am.  The  right  of  property,  and  the  de- 
sire to  possess  it,  seem  to  us  inherent  in 
man's  mental  constitution.  The  social  na- 
ture is  also  an  Inherent  and  an  influential 
element  in  human  nature.  From  the  na- 
ture of  man  in  bis  individual  capacity,  in 
his  social  relationships,  and  in  the  religious 
department  of  his  organization,  we  can  not 
see  why  It  Is  necessary  that  these  functions 
should  be  any  more  iutlmately  blended 
than  they  are  in  any  well-ordered,  law- 
abiding  commuuity.  Let  us  take  up  and 
examine  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
old  settlements  in  New  England  were 
made.  A  plot  of  ground  was  laid  off,  say 
Ave  miles  square ;  fifty  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  worshiping  at  the 
same  altar,  members  of  one  communion, 
friends  and  coadjutors,  constitute  the  col- 
ony. They  divide  the  land  in  equal  lots, 
making  a  town  or  Tillage  plot,  where  the 
families  are  expected  to  reside  in  close 
neighborhood ;  each  village  lot  is  of  con- 
renlent  size ;  and  then  there  is  a  farm  lot 
for  each  family,  lying  in  the  back  lands. 
They  come  together  and  build  a  school- 
house,  and  send  all  their  children  to  the 
same  school,  and  each  household  pays 
equally  for  its  support.  They  build  a  com- 
mon church,  and  contribute  equally  toward 
the  expenses  connected  with  its  establish- 
ment; but  every  man  has  his  own  wife; 
every  woman  has  her  own  husband,  and 
the  children  lire  with  their  parents  apart 
from  the  other  families.  Each  household 
manages  its  own  affairs.  Each  person  may 
cultivate  taste,  be  industrious  and  fru- 
gal as  he  pleases,  and  each  person  or  family 
is  amenable  willingly  to  the  general  laws. 
Thus,  a  community,  fearing  God,  working 
righteousness,  and  conducting  domestic 
affairs  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
live  at  peace.  We  do  not  see  how  a  better 
community  than  this  can  be  established. 

We  find  in  the  Scripture :  "He  that  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  industrious  shall  be 
obliged  to  divide  their  substance,  which 
they  have  earned,  with  the  dissolute  and 
the  lazy.  If  a  man,  earning  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  a  surplus  with  which  to  gratify 
the  esthetic  faculties,  must  rob  himself  of 
all  bnt  a  mere  living  to  feed  the  lazy  in  his 
neighborhood,  it  strikes  us  that  laziness 
would  become  fashionable.  Nature  has 
Imposed  on  man  a  necessity  for  working. 
Why  should  I  work  twelve  hours  and  give 
the  earnings  of  six  hours  to  a  lazy  vaga- 
bond who  prefers  to  lie  in  the  shade  whilo 
I  sweat  and  toil  f  Accord  me  the  right  of 
property  and  I  retain  the  fruit  of  my 
twelve  hours'  labors,  and  my  lazy  neighbor 
is  compelled  the  next  day  to  earn  his 
bread  also  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
thus  he  is  benefited  by  the  law  of  property 
which  gives  me  the  right  to  my  earnings. 
Christian  philanthropy,  however,  makes  it 
incumbent  npon  each  industrious,  healthy 
man  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  to  give  of  his  surplus  substance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  helpless ;  and  this  is  all  the 
real  claim  one  man  has  on  the  unrequited 
earnings  of  another. 

The  family,  presided  over  by  a  holy  man 
and  woman,  is  the  highest  church  on  earth, 


and  the  public  church  made  up  of  such 
families  is  the  second  highest  institntion 
among  men.  Man  is  a  social  being,  but 
his  domestic  faculties  are  stronger  than 
his  fraternal.  The  love  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren is  at  the  foundation  of  social  law. 
Friendship  comes  in  next;  that  brings 
men  into  communities,  neighborhoods,  so- 
cieties,  churches ;  bnt  it  is  a  secondary  as- 
sociation. The  parent  birds  (among  those 
that  choose  mates)  brood,  feed,  and  defend 
their  own  chicks ;  and  those  birds  and  an- 
imals which  herd,  and  live  promiscuously 
in  communities,  are  not  of  so  high  a  grade 
as  those  that  choose  mates  and  maintain 
separate  family  relationships ;  and  if  there 
is  anything  which  has  been  sanctioned  as 
sacred  in  the  Scripture,  taking  rank  above 
any  other  Institution,  it  is  the  marriage  re- 
lation. In  a  community  where  there  are 
provisions  for  the  common  meeting  of  the 
whole  of  its  members,  as  in  church,  Sun- 
day-school, plc-nlc,  day-school,  celebra- 
tions, and  the  like,  tho  social  faculties  can 
all  get  their  requisite  gratification. 

The  Christians  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
were  a  special  class  of  people,  surrounded 
by  enemies  who  had  recently  crucified 
their  Leader.  That  they  should  Join  to- 
gether, and  have  all  things  common,  was 
not  strange.  When  Ananias  brought  tho 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his ,  lands,  and 
delivered  bnt  a  part  of  it,  Peter  said, 
"Was  it  not  thine  ownt"  As  he  had 
proposed  to  sell  it  as  others  had  done,  he 
was  criminal  for  not  having  handed  over 
the  whole  amount,  and  for  having  lied 
about  it.  There  was  no  claim  upon  Ana- 
nias or  his  wife  Sapphlra  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, except  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves voluntarily  incurred.  They  pretend- 
ed to  do  as  other  people  had  done,  and 
were  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  bo- 
fore  the  infant  church ;  it  was  for  this  that 
punishment  was  meted  out. 

In  the  early  history  of  man,  when  they 
lived  by  grazing  rather  than  by  agriculture, 
the  people  associated  in  tribes,  with  tho 
oldest  living  member  as  their  leader  and 
head,  and  In  that  case  they  might  have  had 
their  property  in  common ;  bnt  where  they 
hnllt  towns  and  cities,  individual  property 
was  the  rule.  We  think  that  neither  sci- 
ence nor  Scripture  requires  or  teaches  that 
the  people  would  be  benefited  by  the  best 
system  of  communism  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  except  that  first  described. 

If  man  obeyed  the  Christian  doctrine— 
"  Lovo  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the  prin- 
cipal evils  of  society  would  be  done  away, 
— each  person  would  do  Justly  to  all.— ava- 
rice, deception,  and  cruelty  would  cease, 
and  peace  and  good-will  prevail.  The  so- 
cial law  demands  individual  love  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  separateness  from  common 
society,  and  if  all  are  honest  and  industri- 
ous, each  can  take  care  of  himself ;  and' it 
will  be  only  the  sick  and  the  imbecile  who 
will  noed  public  aid  or  find  communism 
essential.   

Digesting  Ideas. — I  have 

heard  it  remarked  that  persons  read,  but 
do  not  digest  what  they  read.  What  is 
meant  by  the  phrase,  "digesting  what  is 
read  t " 

Am.  There  are  many  persons  who  read 
in  a  casual  way,  merely  for  the  momentary 
excitement  of  it;  and  like  one  who  "be- 
holding his  natural  face  in  a  glass,  goeth 
away  and  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man 
be  was,"  so  do  those  readers  who  give 
merely  a  cursory  perusal  of  a  subject 
Another  person  reads  carefully,  thinks 
over  what  he  has  read,  meditates  on  every 
part,  draws  conclusions,  and  these  become 
a  part  of  himself— as  food  properly  digested 
becomes  a  part  of  the  person  who  eats  and 
digests  It 


How  to  Take  Plaster 

Casts.— A  correspondent  asks  ns  how  to 
take  plaster  casts.  For  his  benefit,  and 
that  o.f  many  others  who  from  time  to 
time  interrogate  ns  on  the  subject,  we 
give  a  plain,  brief  statement  of  the  method. 

Yon  should  not  make  an  attempt  to  take 
a  cast  of  a  head  till  you  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  using  plaster.  In  the 
market  calcined  plaster  maybe  bonght  for 
three  or  four  dollars  per  barrel.  When 
used,  it  must  be  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
made  not  quite  as  thick  as  ordinary  griddle 
cake  batter,  and  must  be  applied  pretty 
qnlckly  after  wetting,  because  It  will  set  in 
a  short  time.  If  you  wish  to  learn  to  take 
casts,  try  first  ou  a  ronnd  smooth  apple. 
You  may  take  a  teacup  filled  half  frill  of 
wetted  plaster,  and  push  the  apple,  eye 
first  say  half  way  down  into  the  plaster, 
or  as  far  down  as  the  largest  place,  and  let 
it  remain  till  the  plaster  gets  solid ;  then 
take  melted  fat  or  oil,  and  oil  over  the 
surface  of  the  plaster  which  snrronnds  the 
apple,  bo  that  the  plaster  that  is  to  bo  put 
over  the  other  half  of  It  shall  not  adhere  to 
the  first  half  of  the  mold.  Then  wet-up  the 
plaster,  and  with  a  spoon  pour  it  on,  letting 
it  run  down.  Joining  the  lower  half  of  the 
mold. 

You  can  put  it  on,  a  little  at  a  time,  till 
the  apple  is  covered  half  an  inch  thick. 
After  this  is  done,  it  may  stand,  say  twenty 
minutes,  then  gently  working  the  top  part 
of  the  mold  loose,  take  it  off.  Lift  the 
apple  out  of  the  lower  half  of  the  mold, 
then  put  the  two  halves  of  the  mold 
together,  and  yon  have  a  hollow  between 
them,  jnst  the  shape  of  the  apple.  In 
making  the  second  hair  of  the  mold,  bow- 
ever,  you  should  first  take  the  point  of  a 
knife  and  bore  shallow  tapering  holes  like 
the  letter  V  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  first 
half  of  the  mold ;  then  having  greased  it 
make  the  upper  naif  of  the  mold  as  de- 
scribed, and  there  will  be  little  legs  on  tho 
upper  half  of  the  mold,  settlug  into  these 
holes,  and  serving  as  dowel-pins  to  keep 
the  parts  of  the  mold  in  place  after  the 
pattern  shall  have  been  taken  out  A 
place  must  also  be  made  for  pouring  In  the 
plaster  like  that  in  a  bullet  mold.  If  many 
casts  are  to  be  made  of  an  article,  the  mold 
is  dried,  not  in  an  oven,  for  that  would 
spoil  it— for  great  heat  makes  plaster  as 
soft  as  chalk.  After  drying,  linseed  oil  is 
put  on  with  a  lather-brush  and  permitted 
to  dry.  This  makes  a  coating  for  the  In- 
side of  the  mold,  and  renders  It  solid  and 
hard. 

Previous  to  using  a  mold  for  taking  a 
cast  It  should  be  oiled  with  sweet  oil  or 
melted  lard.  The  plaster  should  be  wet, 
and  enough  poured  into  the  mold,  if  it  be  a 
small  article,  to  make  the  cast  Then  plug 
up  the  mouth  and  roll  the  mold  around  'in 
every  direction,  so  that  the  plaster  shall 
flow  all  over  the  interior  surface  and  make 
a  complete  cast.  When  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  stand  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
the  mold  may  be  gently  worked  loose  and 
taken  off,  and  there  Is  your  apple  in  plaster. 
After  you  get  used  to  working  plaster,  you 
can  try  tho  cast  of  potatoes,  of  varied 
forms;  then  yon  will  have  to  make  the 
mold  in  a  number  of  pieces,  taking  care  to 
have  each  part  doweled  as  before  described, 
on  each  previous  part  of  the  mold.  Then 
you  can  try  a  human  hand ;  but  yon  can 
draw  a  hand  or  a  face  out  of  a  mold  from 
which  yon  could  not  get  a  plaster  cast  of  a 
hand  or  face,  because  the  real  hand  or  face 
will  yield,  but  the  plaster  cast  will  not 
yield. 

In  taking  a  cast  of  a  head,  the  bair  is 
generally  filled  with  paste,  and  laid  in 
masses,  so  that  the  plaster  shall  not  flow 


Into  the  hair  and  mingle  with  it,  otherwise 
one  could  never  get  the  mold  off  without 
shearing  the  head. 

A  shallow  dish  or  basin  can  be  partially 
filled  with  plaster,  and  the  head  carefully 
laid  back  into  it,  when  more  plaster  can  be 
added  till  it  comes  np  to  the  middle  or  the 
head.  The  edge  of  this  mold  must  be 
made  tolerably  smooth  and  oiled,  and  holes 
made  for  the  dowels ;  then  the  face  must 
be  oiled,  and  plaster  poured  on  with  a 
spoon  over  the  surface  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  mold,  and  thus  built  ou,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  the  nostrils  free,  and  the 
plaster  can  be  worked  from  the  Hp  up  the 
septum  of  the  nose  to  the  point  and  nil 
around  the  nostrils,  and  a  little  skill  will 
enable  you  to  fill  up  all  over  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  touching  all  parts  bnt  the  nostrils, 
and  leaving  a  sufficient  opening  for  breath- 
ing. On  the  warm  haman  subject  the 
plaster  becomes  solid  pretty  quickly,  when 
the  mold  or  the  face  can  be  gently  lifted 
off.  Afterward  the  back  part  of  the  mold 
may  bo  removed. 

The  halves  of  the  mold  may  be  fastened 
together  at  once  with  cords,  and  thoroughly 
wet  inside  with  water  or  soap-suds,  when 
plaster  may  be  mixed  and  poured  in,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  thin  fluid  plaster 
shall  cover  the  entire  surface,  which  can  be 
effected  by  rolling  the  mold  In  the  hands  so, 
that  the  plaster  shall  flow  over  every  part 
or  the  mold ;  after  this,  more  plaster  may 
be  wet  and  poured  in  so  as  to  fill  the  mold 
full  and  solid.  After  this  has  set,  the 
mold  may  be  chipped  off  gradually  with  a 
small  hammer  and  chisel,  as  we  would 
maple  sugar,  and  it  will  separate  from  the 
cast  leaving  perfect  all  the  features.  This 
cast  may  be  polished  np  and  finished. 
After  this,  the  new  mold  must  be  made  In 
small  pieces,  which  may  be  drawn  or  lifted 
from  every  part;  and  when  the  mold  is 
nicely  made,  so  that  each  part  will  draw  or 
lift  from  the  plaster  cast  it  furnishes  a 
model  which  may  be  put  together,  and  the 
final  cast  made.  If  one  wishes  to  pnt  the 
hair  in  its  natural  shapo,  it  must  be 
modeled  with  potter's  clay  upon  the  original 
cast  before  the  final  mold  is  taken. 
The  eyes,  moreover,  if  they  are  to  be 
represented  as  open,  have  to  be  carved  on 
the  original  cast  and  the  eyelids  laid  on 
with  clay  neatly;  the  same  with  eye- 
brows, mustache,  beard,  and  bair. 

Memory. — Does  not  a  large 

development  of  Eventuality  give  a  person 
"  good  memory  "  not  only  of  facts  and 
events,  but  also  of  that  which  relates  to 
Form,  Size,  Color,  Language,  Calculation, 
or  any  other  faculty  T  And  yet  phrenolo- 

f;lsta  teach  that  "every  (acuity  recollects 
ts  own  past  functions.'1  Does  it  not  seem 
probable  that  Eventuality  at  least  cutis  Uf 
Ant.  So  far  as  the  action  of  different  fac- 
ulties may.be  called  events.  Eventuality 
doubtless  aids  in  recalling  them.  The 
impression  must  be  made  on  Tune,  or 
Form,  or  Color,  and  corresponding  faculties 
must  retain  and  reproduce  that  impression ; 
but  Eventuality  will  awaken  the  action  of 
those  faculties  as  places  suggest  facta,  or 
persons  awaken  the  memory  of  Incidents. 

Protestant. — What  is  the 

derivation  of  this  term? 

Am.  This  appellation  was  first  applied 
to  the  adherents  of  Luther  in  1 590,  when  six 
German  princes  protested  against  certain 
religions  decrees  pasaed  by  the  princes  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  second  Diet  of  Spires. 
These  decrees  were  aimed  at  the  followers 
or  Luther,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
them  to  recant  their  new-fonnd  opinions 
and  return  to  tho  usages  and  practices  of 
the  papacy.  The  word  was  thus  first  used 
as  a  reproach  to  all  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Wittenberg  reformer. 
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Could  not  Read  his  own 

Writing.— We  have  received  the  following 
letter:  "One of  onr  business  men  received 
a  letter  through  the  mail  which  he  could 
not  read.  He  called  aid,  and  was  informed 
that  the  letter  was  of  his  own  writing;  it 
had  been  miscarried  and  returned  to  ntm. 
He  then  could  easily  read  it.  He  could  not 
read  It,  and  yet  he  could.  Why  ?  t.  w." 

Ant.  We  have  known  several  such  in- 
stances. A  lawyer,  In  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  client,  who,  not 
being  able  to  read  it,  and  knowing  by  the 
style  of  writing,  and  perhaps  by  the  signa- 
ture, where  it  came  from,  carried  It  to  the 
writer  and  asked  him  what  it  was  about, 
aud  the  lawyer  could  not  read  it  himself. 
On  asking  the  client,  however,  about  what 
he  would  be  likely  to  write  him,  and  re- 
ceiving his  reply,  ho  was  able  to  read  the 
entire  letter.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  then 
president,  or  superintendent,  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  wrote  a  letter  to  a  man  living  on 
the  line  who  had  a  barn  standing  within 
the  limits  of  the  railroad  surrey,  which 
hindered  somewhat  the  prospect  of  the  engi- 
neers. The  letter  threatened  the  farmer 
with  prosecution  if  he  did  not  move  the 
barn.  The  farmer  not  being  able  to  read 
the  letter,  showed  it  to  the  conductor  the 
first  time  he  made  a  trip  on  the  road.  The 
conductor  not  being  able  to  read  it,  and 
supposing  it  to  bo  a  pass,  handed  it  back 
and  said  it  was  "all  right."  The  man 
traveled  over  the  road  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
using  the  letter  for  a  pass,  and  supposing 
it  was  "all  right,"  till  an  accident  revealed 
its  contents. 

There  are  many  men  who  can  not  read 
their  own  manuscript  until  they  recall  the 
subject  treated  of,  and  then  one  word 
suggests  another.  It  Is  quite  common  for 
persons  who  have  got  lost  in  woods,  and 
have  suddenly  emerged  from  them,  not  to 
recognize  at  first  their  own  farm.  They 
do  not  know  where  they  are,  or  what  place 
they  are  looking  at,  till  the  charm  is  broken, 
—then  everything  comes  right. 

If  one  is  t  timed,  or  mystified,  as  to  direc- 
tion, the  sun  seems  to  be  shining  in  the 
west,  north,  or  south,  and  he  can  not  break 
the  illusion ;  but  sometimes  by  closing  the 
eyes,  and  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination, 
the  matter  may  be  soon  rectified.  In  such 
cases  we  have  known  the  whole  field  of 
observation  to  seem  like  a  turn-table, 
swinging  around,  say  one  quarter  circle, 
and  stopping  as  suddenly  as  if  it  bad  been 
•  a  wheel.  One  can  shot  his  eyes  while 
aboard  a  railway  train  which  is  running  at 
a  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  and  Imagination  he  can 
make  it  seem  as  if  the  cars  were  running 
the  other  way,  and  every  motion  will 
harmonize  with  the  thought. 

We  have  awakened  from  sleep  in  a  car, 
at  night,  and  it  has  seemed  to  be  running 
backward,  and  not  till  we  had  looked  out 
and  seen  some  near  object  was  the  illusion 
broken. 

The  senses  are  easily  deceived  in  many 
ways.  Few  persons  can  look  from  a  bridge 
into  a  rapidly  flowing  stream  without 
seeming  to  be  moving  up  stream,  or  sit  In 
a  car  that  is  standing  still,  and  have  another 
car  slowly  pass,  without  feeling  as  if  the 
car  in  which  they  are  seated  were  the 
moving  car.  The  judgment  often  has  to 
correct  errors  of  the  eye  and  errors  of  the 
touch.  Let  a  man  cross  bis  forefinger  and 
middle  finger  so  that  the  ends  shall  stand 
apart,  and  In  the  space  between  them  lay  a 
marble,  and  he  will  seem  to  feel  two 
marbles.  But  there  is  no  end  to  these 
singular  facts.  — 

The  Past  and  Future  of 

Oub  Planet;  or.  Lectures  on  Qeology, 
by  William  Denton,  will  be  sent  by  mail 
to  Inquirer  "  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  50. 


Is  Consumption  Curable  ? 

and  If  so,  by  what  means  ? 

Ant.  It  depends  on  the  constitution,  the 
condition,  and  the  temperament  of  the 
patient.  Physicians  use  different  means 
to  cure  or  to  kill.  One  recommends  cod- 
liver  oil ;  another,  whisky ;  another,  Min- 
nesota ;  and  another,  Florida.  We  advise 
the  patient  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  com- 
plaint ;  and  if  it  be  from  living  or  sleeping 
in  a  low,  damp  basement;  inhaling  bad 
air;  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco;  drink- 
ing strong  and  hot  tea  and  coffee ;  over  or 
under  eating ;  committing  social  excesses ; 
inordinate  affection  ;  or  too  close  confine- 
ment within  doors ;  then  the  probabilities 
are  that  a  removal  of  the  cause,  if  the  sub- 
ject be  not  too  far  gone,  would  result  in  a 
recovery.  But  if  it  be  inherited,  if  parents 
and  grandparents  died  from  this  infirmity, 
and  if  the  patient  has  the  thing  fixed  on 
him  from  birth,  he  can  not  so  easily  get  rid 
of  it.  He  is  unfortunate,  and  must  bide  his 
time.  Life  in  the  open  air;  a  voyage  at 
sea ;  a  residence  in  the  mountains ;  horse- 
back riding;  plain  and  simple  diet,  with 
other  hygienic  agencies,  would,  even  in 
the  worst  case,  serve  to  prolong  life,  though 
it  should  not  restore  perfect  health. 

There  are  numerous  books  on  the  sub- 
ject—professional and  popular— some  of 
which  it  wonld  be  well  for  those  afflicted 
to  read.  "The  Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
pedia" covers  the  ground,  giving  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  more  definitely 
than  any  other  work.  Two  large  vols,  in 
one.  Price,  $4  60.  May  be  had  at  this 
office. 

Another  very  useful  little  treatise,  en- 
titled "Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs,"  with  illustrations,  price,  25  cents, 
tolls  the  reader  atl  about  the  different  forms 
and  causes  of  consumption ;  affections  of 
the  throat  and  lungs ;  geography  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States;  persons 
most  liable  to  this  disease;  its  different 
stages;  prognosis;  treatment;  tempera- 
ture and  climate;  clothing;  diet;  drink; 
bathing ;  throat  ail ;  quinsy,  or  clergy- 
man's sore  throat;  croup;  pneumonia; 
diphtheria,  etc  Those  who  read  these 
will  not  be  likely  to  resort  to  quacks,  .j 
nor  swallow  great  quantities  of  drugs, 
where  they  can  do  no  good. 

The  Shiftless  Poor. — 
When  Col.  Zadok  Pratt  was  engaged  in 
tanning  leather,  there  came  a  shoemaker 
■one  Monday  morning,  from  the  adjoining 
town,  to  buy  some  leather  on  credit.  He 
was  very  shabbily  dressed.  The  Colonel 
viewed  him  for  a  moment,  and  said :  "  A 
man  who  does  not  appear  in  a  light-colored 
shirt  Monday  morning  Is  not  entitled  to 
credit."  8o  he  got  no  leather,  and  footed 
it  ten  miles  home  again.  Was  the  man  to 
blame  for  want  of  capacity  or  cultivation  T 
or  both? 

Ant.  Fora  want  of  original  capacity,  men 
arc  not  to  be  blamed ;  but  the  shiftless  are 
generally  to  blame  for  inattention  to  busi- 
ness. Proper  culture  and  effort  will  enable 
most  persons,  though  possessed  of  little 
capacity,  to  secure  fair  success,  a  clean 
skin,  and  a  clean  shirt  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  wearing  of  a  dirty  shirt  on  a  Monday 
morning  was  decidedly  a  defect ;  and  the 
Colonel's  objection  to  give  credit  on  ac- 
count of  It,  was  doubtless  well  taken. 
The  dirty  shirt  was  probably  accompanied 
by  an  offensive  tobacco-breath,  which  in 
itself  is  no  recommendation.  Men  who 
pay  money  for  whisky  and  tobacco,  and 
neglect  the  proper  use  of  pure  water,  which 
is  free,  appear  badly  in  asking  credit  of  a 
clean,  shrewd,  hard-working  business  man. 
If  the  world  would  quit  the  use  of  rum  and 
tobacco,  nine-tenths  of  the  poor  men  would 
soon  have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  credit. 


luMisjjcr's  Department. 


Grant  and  His  Family. — 

This  new  and  beautiful  picture  Is  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  publisher  for  offering 
it  to  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  as  a 
premium.  The  retail  price  of  the  picture 
is  $3  60.  As  an  Inducement  for  new  sub- 
scribers, we  give  this  picture  and  the 
Journal  to  such  for  $8  60 ;  or  old  sub- 
scribers sending  this  amount  with  one 
new  name  will  be  entitled  to  It.  Or  wo 
will  receive  any  orders  sent  for  the  picture 
alone,  at  retail  price,  $3  60.  Address 
Publisher  Phrenological  Journal,  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Clubs  may  be  composed  of 

any  number  of  subscribers,  and  receive 
their  Journals  at  any  number  of  different 
post-offices.  So  that  the  full  number  of 
subscriptions  be  sent,  it  makes  to  differ- 
ence to  us  as  to  where  or  to  whom  we 
send  it.   

Very  Cheap  Reading. — 

For  one  dollar  we  will  send  ten  back  num- 
bers of  this  Journal— of  such  dates  as  we 
happen  to  have  on  hand— to  any  address. 
These  numbers  not  only  afford  a  mass  of 
the  richest  reading,  but  cheaper  than  the 
cheapest.  One  can  scarcely  treat  a  reading 
friend  to  a  more  useful  or  welcome  feast 
These  extra  numbers  are  good  to  give 
away.  Let  them  be  scattered  where  they 
will  do  good.  Address  this  office. 


(Besets!  Items. 


Shorthand  Writing. — 

When  writing  is  a  necessity,  as  in  this  age 
it  has  become  to  all  persons  of  culture  and 
intelligence,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to 
possess  the  best  and  speediest  means  of 
committing  thoughts  to  paper.  Phonog- 
raphy, a  strictly  philosophic  and  legible 
system  of  Phonetic  Shorthand,  provides 
the  means  of  writing  words  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  spoken.  If  you  would  secure  the 
subtile  thoughts  that  flow  Into  your  own 
mind,  or  that  you  feel  worth  preserving 
while  listening  to  the  spoken  thoughts  of 
others,  lenrn  Phonography.  If  you  are  a 
physician,  and  would  preserve  a  record  of 
your  cases,  so  that  from  your  accumulated 
experience  you  may  help  to  evolve  the  laws 
of  health  and  disease,  learn  Phonography. 
If  a  minister,  and  would  save  five-sixths  of 
the  time  you  at  present  employ  in  writing 
your  notes,  or  elaborating  your  sermons  in 
full,  learn  Phonography.  If  a  lawyer,  and 
would  secure  the  fleeting  testimony  on 
which  may  depend  the  fortune,  life,  or 
honor  of  your  client,  learn  Phonography. 
If  a  student,  and  would  fuUy  benefit  by  the 
oral  instruction  of  your  professors  and 
teachers,  learn  Phonography.  If  you  are 
desirous  of  qualifying  yourself  for  the  use- 
ful and  honorable  profession  of  a  reporter- 
should  your  education  and  abilities  in  other 
respects  warrant  such  a  determination- 
learn  Phonography,  for  it  is  not  only  a 
lucrative  calling,  but  to  young  men  of 
talent  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain  stepping- 
stones  to  a  position  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment.—Ben.  Pitman. 

[All  works  on  the  subject  may  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office.  Send  stamp  for 
priced  list.]   

"Compliments  Butter  no 

Pabsnips."  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Every  mother  likes  to  have  her 
baby  praised.  So  said  Sam  Slick,  the 
clock  peddler;  and  by  praising  the  baby  he 
made  the  mother  a  customer  for  his  wares. 


In  this  case  compliments  "  paid"  Nor  is 
this  mode  of  procedure  unusual.  Ambi- 
tions papas,  who  have  pretty  daughters,  are 
easily  wheedled  Into  measures  by  cunning 
flattery.  Borrowers  usually  preface  their 
application  for  favors  with  honeyed  words, 
and  so  generally  gain  their  point  Men 
and  women  who  are  without  high  moral 
principle,  who  can  not  say  No,  are  easy 
victims  to  designing  knaves  who  praise 
that  they  may  plunder. 

Preachers  are  generally  better  praised 
than  paid.  So  are  physicians.  It  would 
doubtless  be  the  same  with  editors  did 
they  not  get  paid  in  advance— a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  those  who  edit 
worthless  papers.  We  have  observed  that 
those  who  pay  their  preachers  least  as  a 
rule  exact  the  most ;  and  that  those  who 
beg  their  literature  find  the  most  fault  with 
it.  But  this  Is  an  imperfect  world,  and 
why  look  for  perfection  t 

Messrs.  Colton,  Zahm,  and 

Roberts,  Art  Publishers,  of  No.  ITS 
William  Street  New  York,  have  produced 
some  very. fine  specimens  of  illuminated 
texts,  allegorical  and  religious  emblems. 
A  Christian  man  can  scarcely  exhibit  a 
purer  taste  than  by  adorning  the  rooms  of 
his  home  with  such  beautiful  adaptations 
of  religious  precept  and  moral  truth. 

High  Heels  and  Broken 

Bones.— Has  It  ever  occurred  to  the  reader 
that  the  present  absurd  fashion  of  wearing 
very  high-heeled  shoes  is  one  cause  of  the 
numerous  rails  which  produce  sprained 
ankles,  bruised  bodies,  and  broken  bones? 
We  verily  believe  that  many  of  these  ac- 
cidents which  are  almost  dally  occurring 
are  directly  caused  by  this  foolish  fashion. 
Look  at  the  heels  of  ladies1  shoes  I  see  how 
they  pitch  the  body  forward,  and  impair 
the  wearer's  ability  to  assume  an  easy,  up- 
right position.  See  how  crooked  it  makes 
the  lege,  and  how  awkward  and  nngsaceful 
the  walk  I  It  would  be  far  better  for  onr 
ladies  to  pattern  after  the  squaws,  woo 
wear  moccasins,  than  the  present  high- 
heeled  shoes.  But  if  they  will  take  the  risk 
of  railing  on  the  streets,  and  of  tumbling 
down  stairs,  to  gratify  a  foolish  vanity,  to 
seem  taller  than  they  are— why,  it's  (Mr 
affair.  Accidents  will  follow,  in  which 
many  will  be  crippled  for  life,  and  others 
will  sacrifice  their  lives. 

Another  Rocky  Mountain 

Picture.— Meeere.  Savage  A  Ottenger,  of 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  artists  and  booksellers, 
send  us  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  scene  in 
the  Beaver  Head  Canon,  Montana,  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
painted  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Ottenger.  This 
young  artist  is  reveling  in  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  produces  such 
fine  pictures.  We  propose  to  give 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Ottenger's 
character  and  biography,  together  with  his 
portrait  in  an  early  number  of  the  A.  P.  J. 
We  predict  a  successful  career  for  this 
Rocky  Mountain  artist  and  wish  to  pat 
our  prediction  on  record. 

A  Snor — A  well-known 

teacher  in  Middlesex,  Massachusetts,  re- 
lates a  conversation  at  one  of  our  State 
normal  schools,  with  an  English  snob  who 
was  admiring  the  versatile  young  ladies. 
"Pray  tell  me,"  said  he,  "are  these 
privileges  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes, 
or  do  the  lowly  poor  share  them  1 "  "All 
share  alike,"  was  the  reply.  "  Pray,  then," 
returned  the  English  inquirer,  "what  do 
you  do  for  servants  f "  "  Why,  we  import 
them  from  England  I " 
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Business. 


[  Under  this  head  we  publish, /or  a  consid- 
eration, such  matters  as  rightfully  belong  to 
We  department.  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  will 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
epace  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  fl.  aline.] 


Hygienic  Curk,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buflalo,  N.  T.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
ail  the  Water  Baths  in  use  in  any  of  the 
Cores. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Bnrdick  House, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BXJRDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  SO 
cents  a  year.  Address  Bnrdick  House, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.  "    Dec  ly. 


The  Hygeian  Home.  —  At 

this  establishment  all  the  Water-Cnre  ap- 
pliances are  given,  with  the8wedish  Move- 
ments and  Electricity.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Address  A.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Wer- 
nereville,  Berks  County,  Pa.  tf. 


Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vbegne,  M.D., 

836  Adklthi  Street.  Brooklyn.  tf. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest 

Advertising  Medium  in  the  Sooth  is  the 
Southern  Journal  of  Education.  Rates 
sent  upon  application  to  JOHN  T.  HEARN, 
Publisher,  Shelbyvllle,  Ky.  «*. 


Just  Received  and  Just 

Published. — "  Phrenology,  and  Its  Appli- 
cation to  Education,  Insanity,  and  Prison 
Discipline."  By  James  P.  Browne,  M.D. 
(Bdinb.),  formerly  Pupil  Dissector  for  Lec- 
ture to  the  late  Dr.  James  Macartney  (Trln. 
Coll.,  Dublin).  With  numerous  Diagrams 
taken  from  Life.  Crown  Bvo,  640  pp. 
Price  $5. 

We  have  received  from  the  English  pub- 
lisher a  few  copies  of  this  work,  and  all 
who  desire  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance  at  once.  Sent  by  mall,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  8.  B,  WELLS,  Pub- 
lisher, 830  Breadway,  New  York. 


Choice  Garden  Seeds  for 

1880.— We  are  now  enabled  to  draw  from 
the  best  sources  In  this  market  all  varieties 
of  garden  seeds,  including  Beans,  Beet, 
Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Corn,  Cress,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Parsley,  Peas,  Parsnip,  Pepper, 
Radish,  Salsify.  Splnagc,  Squash,  Toma- 
toes, Turnip,  etc.,  which  we  will  send 
post-paid  in  packages  worth  from  25  cents 
to  $5,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

Inclose  the  amount  yon  wish  to  invest, 
and  name  the  sorts  and  quantities  wanted, 
and  tbey  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  pre- 
paid to  any  post-office  In  the  United  States. 
Address  8.  R  WELLS, 

880  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

abbettisementg, 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1st  qf  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 60  cents  a  line,  or  $60  a  column.] 


Flower  Seeds  for  1869 

bt  post. — The  usual  full  assortment  for 
the  present  season,  embracing  every  de- 
sirable novelty  and  standard  sort,  either 
raised  here  or  Imported  from  the  most  re- 
liable Seed  Growers  in  Europe,  Insures 
assortments  of  the  rarer  sorts  and  finest 
qualities,  all  of  the  growth  of  the  past 
season  and  true  to  name. 

We  will  send,  post-paid,  by  return  mail, 
a  choice  collection  of  100  varieties  of  An- 
nuals, Biennials,  and  Perennials,  for  $6; 
60  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and 
Perennials,  for  $3  60;  90  varieties  of  An- 
nuals, $1 ;  10  varieties  of  Annuals,  60  cents ; 
90  varieties  of  more  rare  Annuals,  $S ;  10 
varieties  of  more  rare  Annuals,  $1 ;  60  va- 
rieties of  choice  Green-House  Seeds,  $8 ; 
38  varieties  of  choice  Green-House  Seeds, 
$4;  It  varieties  of  choice  Green-House 
Seeds,  $S  60;  »  varieties  Hardy  Biennials 
and  Perennials,  $1.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
price  by  6.  R.  WELLS,  880  Broadway, 
New  York. 

N.B.— Here  are  the  means  by  which  our 
American  ladies  may  beautify  their  homes. 
For  four  new  subscribers  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  at  $8  each,  we  will  send 
a  package  of  100  varieties— as  above— by 
return  post.  Ladies,  will  you  have  the 
flower  seeds  ? 


An  Authorized  Picture* 

Messrs.  Danghaday  &  Becker,  thepnb- 
lishers  of  Our  Schooldat  Visitor,  Phila- 
delphia, have  published  as  a  premium 
plate  for  their  subscribers  for  1880,  a  large 
and  elegant  steel  plate  engraving,  entitled 

GENERAL  GRANT  AND  HIS  FAMILT, 

which  was  prepared  by  fh<*  cTprc**  nnd 
cordial  consent  of  General  Grunt  hlmMf. 
It  is  certainly  one  on  he  tnosr  popular  pic- 
tures of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  and 
the  unbounded  commcndHtlou  which  it 
has  received  from  Hourly  evory  prominent 
journal  In  the  Uniud  Sijiu-s.  religions, 
literary,  and  secular,  an  well  n?  the  thou- 
sands of  orders  already  filled,  testify  to  its 
truthfulness,  elegance,  and  beauty  as  an 
artistic  production,  and  to  its  immense 
popularity.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  It  complete  In  every  respect,  and  the 
very  best  talent  and  skill  have  been  em- 
ployed in  its  production  at  a  caah  outlay 
of  more  than  One  Thousand  Dollars  I 

The  regular  retail  price  of  this  mag- 
nificent picture  is  $3  60,  when  sold  sepa- 
rately, but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
Our  Schooldat  Visitor,  the  price  of 
which  alone  is  $1  28  a  year,  both  will  be 
sent  for  $1  601 

The  Visitob  is  a  live,  high-toned  monthly 
for  the  young  of  to-day ;  neither  sectarian 
nor  sectional,  and  its  whole  aim  the  in- 
struction, amusement,  and  elevation  of 
our  young  people. 

Please  send  10  cents  at  once  for  sample 
number  of  the  Visitor,  and  Clrcnlar  giving 
the  origin  and  complete  description  or  this 
large  and  elegant  engraving,  and  full  list 
of  Premiums  ror  Crabs. 

A  rare  chance.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where. Address 

DAUGHADAY  £  BECKER.  Publishers, 
494  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1,090  ptr  Tear  guaranteed, 

and  steady  employment,  we  want  a  reli- 
able agent  in  every  county  to  sell  our 
PatenTwhite  Wire  Clothes  IJnes  (Everlast- 
ing). Address  AMERICAN  WIRE  CO., 
75  William  8treet,  New  York,  or  18  Dear 
born  Street,  Chicago,  111.  It. 


American  Educational 

MONTHLY,  devoted  to  Popular  Instruc- 
tion and  Literature. 
Contents.  No.  1,  Vol.  VI.,  January,  1860. 

I.  Th«  Roman  Catholic  View  or  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  :  presenting 
the  necessity  of  Religious  Culture;  the 
claims  of  the  Church  for  Separate  Schools, 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

II.  The  Nominal  School,  and  the 
School  or  the  World  ;  scholastic  culture 
and  business  culture  contrasted. 

III.  School  Commissioners'  Duties  in 

CONNECTION  WITH  TEACHERS1  INSTITUTES  ; 

an  expose"  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  cer- 
tain Commissioners  at  a  recent  Institute. 

IV.  The  Text-book  Despotism:  How  a 
servant  is  made  a  master. 

V.  Webster  Revised  :  Uses  and  abuses 
of  certain  words. 

VI.  East  Star-Studies  :  How  to  gain  a 
sight-acquaintance  with  the  principal  star*. 

VII.  filchard  Grant  White's  "Reliabil- 
ity:" showing  the  shallowness  of  Mr.- 
White's  criticisms  on  the  word  Reliable. 

VIII.  The  Ventilation  and  Warmino 
or  School  Houses  :  How  to  secure  warmth 
andpnrc air  In  the  school-room. 

IX.  The  Year:  a  review  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  Education,  at  home 
and  abroad,  during  1868. 

X.  The  Month:  Personal  Matters, 
Plans,  and  Promises. 

XI.  Educational  Intelligence. 

XH.  Reviews  or  Current  Publica- 
tions. 

The  American  Educational  Monthly 
will  interest  all  who  have  children  to  edu- 
cate or  school  taxes  to  pay. 

The  Monthly  la  a  neat  8vo  of  from  40 
to  48  pages  a  month,  with  occasional  illus- 
trations, making  a  yearly  volume  of  about 
600  pages.  Price  $1.50  per  Annum.  Sin- 
gle number  16  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  A  CO.,  Pub- 
Ushers,  14  Bond  St,  New  York. 

\3S~  A  Catalogue  of  "  Everything  for 
Schools  "  free  on  application.     Feb.  It. 


Winner's  Perfect  Guides  for 

Violin,  Flute,  and  Guitar;  Accord  eon, 
Piano.  Melodeon,  Cabinet  Organ,  Firs, 
Flageolet,  and  Clarionet. 

Containing  Instructions  designed  to  ena- 
ble the  pupil  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
playing  without  a  teacher ;  with  a  choice 
collection  of  every  variety  of  Popular  Mu- 
sic Price  of  each,  75  cents.  Teachers, 
pupils,  and  dealers  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
low-priced  Instruction  Book,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  is  useful  and  attractive, 
win  find  these  books  fully  suited  to  their 
wants.  The  instructions  are  given  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
all  grades  or  scholars.  The  exercises  illus- 
trating and  enforcing  the  lessons  are  not 
dry  and  tedious,  but  sprightly  and  enliven- 
ing, and  the  selections  of  music,  varying 
from  tho  simple  to  the  difficult,  comprise 
the  most  popular  melodies  of  the  day. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  by  DITSON  A  CO., 
Publishers,  977  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DIT80N  &  CO.,  711  Broadway, 
New  York.  Feb.  1L 


$1.     The  Household;  $1. 

Especially  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
American  housewife.  Containing  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  the  Veranda,  the 
Drawing  Room,  the  Dressing  Room,  the 
Library,  the  Conservatory,  the  Nursery, 
the  Dispensary,  the  Kttchen,  and  the  Par- 
lor. Only  $1  per  year.  Nov.  and  Dec. 
Nos.  free  to  new  subscribers.  Specimen 
copies  free.   Agents  wanted. 

GEO.  H.  CROWBLL.  Publisher, 

Jan.  *.  *  Brattleboro,  Vt 


Radical  Reconstruction  in 

Church  and  State.  By  Alexander  Clark, 
A.M.,  Pastor  of  First  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  author  of  "  The  Gospel 
in  the  Trees,"  etc.   Highly  commended 

and  excitedly  denounced,  owing  to  

circumstances  I  Sent  for  cost  to  anybody, 
anywhere,  poet-paid.  Twenty  cents  a  copy, 
$1  for  eight  copies.  Address 

EDWARD  B.  CLARK,  Lock  Box  887, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Boarding  in  New  York.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
16  Laisht  Street.   Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such, 
tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  A  CO. 

DaTies  k  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypera,  and  Electro  type  rs.  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


Ask  for  A*  A*  Constantino's 

Pine  Tar  Soap.  Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  Inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
STAFTINB,  48  Ann  8t,  N.  Y.    Jan.,  tf. 


Books  by  Return  Mail.— 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Albnm, 
Magazine,  or  Paper,  sent  "by  return  qf 
first  Post."  at  Publishers'  Prices.  All 
works  on  Phrenology,  Phonography,  Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Encyclopedias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  No.  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Memory's  Tribute  to  the 

LrvE.  Character,  and  Work  or  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Stoceton,  for  several  terms 
Chaplain  to  Congress.  Bv  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.M.,  Pastor  First" Methodist  (Prot- 
estant) Church,  Pittsburg,  and  former 
Associate  Pastor  with  the  deceased  In 
Philadelphia.  Printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
and  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  making  a  very 
handsome  little  lOmo  vol.  of  about  66  pages. 
Price,  post-paid.  60  cents;  in  enameled 
paper  covers.  86  cents.  8.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 

Rational  Let; 

and  Arm  Com- 
r  a  n  y  .  Uren's 
Patent  Artificial 
Arms  are  the  best  substitute  for  the  Natural 
Member  ever  yet  Invented.  Circulars 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  limbs  sent 
free.  FREES  &  GlLMORE,  109  Bleecker 
Street,  New  York.  Jan.  8t.  „ 

The  Masonic  Harmonfa; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

For  the  use  of  the 
MA80NIC  FRATERNITY. 

BY  HENRY  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  In  Music.  Director  of  the  Cecillan 
Choir,  etc. 

Being  the  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  In  Lodges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Ceclle  Lodge,  No.  688,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  $1.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc,  sent  free  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
43a  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Architecture  and  Building. 

—The  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  and  Ele- 
ments or  Hand- Railing.    With  thirty- 
two  Plates.  By  Robert  Ridden.  $7. 
The  Carpenter's  New  Guide.  A  Com- 

Slete  Book  of  Line*  for  Carpentry  and 
olnery,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of 
original  Designs ;  also  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Stair-Building,  including  some 
observations  and  calculations  on  the 
Strength  of  Timber.  By  Peter  Nicholson. 
Carefully  and  thoroughly  revised.  Six- 
teenth Edition.  $6. 

The  Rudiments  or  Architecture  and 
Building,  for  the  use  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Draughtsmen,  etc  Edited  by 
John  Bullock.   $8  60. 

The  Builder's  Pocket  Companion, 
containing  the  Elements  of  Building,  8nr- 
'       and  Architecture.    By  A.  C. 


Smeaton.   $1  60. 

Hints  to  Youno  Architects,  and  to 
Persons  about  Building  In  the  Country. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  $8. 

Home  tor  Alt-  The  Gravel  Wall,  a 
New,  Cheap,  and  Superior  Mode  *f  Build- 
ing. With  Engravings.  $1  60. 
Woodward's  Countrt  Homes.  $1  BO. 
The  House.  A  Pocket  Mannal  of  Rural 
Architecture ;  or,  How  to  Build  Country . 
Houses  and  Oat-Buildings.  76  cents. 
Sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  8.  R.  WELLS,  839  Broadway, 
New  York. 


New  Books. — Cyclopedia 
of  american  literature.  em- 
bracing Personal  and  Critical  Notices  of 
Authors  and  Selections  from  their  Writ- 
ings, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  With  895  Portraits,  436  Auto- 
graphs, and  75  Views  of  Colleges,  Libra- 
ries and  Residences  of  Authors.  9  vols., 
royal  8vo.  $12. 

Supplement  to  the  same.  1  vol.  ISmo.  $*. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 
Six  Lectures,  by  Prof.  Aoassiz.  46  Illus- 
trations. $8. 

FROBISHER'S  CULTURE  OF  THE 
VOICE  AND  ACTION.   $1  76. 

ORATORY—SACRED  and  SECULAR; 
or,  the  Extemporaneous  8peaker.  $1  60. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMIS- 
TRY, by  J.  Renwick,  LL.D.   $1  26. 

BANTING  ON  CORPULENCE.  80cts. 

HAMMOND  on  WAKEFULNESS.  $1.60. 

EVANS*    MILLWRIGHT'S  GUIDE, 
8vo,  copperplates.  $8. 
8.  R.  WELLS,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 
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UNUSUAL  ATTRACTIONS  I 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIGINAL. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1809. 
The  Third  Volnme  and  Second  Year  of  " Lipplncott's  Magazine"  of  Llteratnre, 
Science,  and  Education,  commences  with  the  Number  for  January,  1860;  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Publishers  that  the  Magazine  shall  not  only  maintain  the 

HIGH  LITERARY  REPUTATION 
which  it  has  acquired  daring  the  first  year  of  its  publication ,"but  that  it  shall  be  indeed 
still  more  valuable,  attractive,  and  entertaining. 

-  The  Publishers,  encouraged  by  the  great  tvcceee  and  marked  approbation  which  the 
Magazine  has  already  gained,  have  made  liberal  arrangements  for  the  future.  Their 
object  will  continue  to  be,  to  present  to  the  American  Public  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  the 
HIGHEST  CLASS, 

thoroughly  National  in  its  tone,  and  treating  the  questions  of  the  day  in  a  philosophical 
and  statesmanlike  manner.  Each  Number  will  contain  a  largo  proportion  of  light  read- 
ing, together  with  articles  of  a  more  thoughtful  class. 
The  January  Number  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a 

BRILLIANT  AND  ORIGINAL  AMERICAN  NOVEL, 
written  expressly  for  this  Magazine,  which  will  be  entitled, 

"BEYOND  THE  BREAKERS," 
A  Story  of  the  Present  Day. 
SHORT  ORIGINAL  TALES, 
and  Sketches  by  the  best  authors,  will  appear  in  each  Number,  together  with  Sketches 
of  Travel.  History,  and  Biography ;  Essays ;  Papers  of  Wit  and  Humor ;  Articles  on 
Popular  Science,  Finance,  and  Education ;  and  Miscellanies. 

Our  Monthly  Gossip  and  Literature  of  the  Day  will  add  variety  and  interest  to  each 
Number. 

NOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 
and  secure  the  opening  chapters  of  the  new  and  entertaining  Serial  Novel. 

TERMS  OF  LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 
tbarlt  subscrlttiow— $4.    single  HUifBEH — 85  cents. 
Club  Rates  per  annum — Two  Copies  for  $7;  Five  Copies  for  $16;  Ten  Copies  for 
$80 ;  and  each  additional  copy  $3.  For  every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an  extra 
copy  wUl  be  furnished  gratie,  or  Twenty-one  Copies  for  $60. 
Specimen  Number  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Thirty-live  cents. 
"  Lipplncott's  Magazine  "  and  Tn  Phrenological  Journal,  to  one  address,  $6  per 
annum. 

Subecribert  will  please  be  careful  to  give  their  Post-office  address  in  full. 

Our  Premium  Hit  of  valuable  Books  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

Address  J.  B.  LIPPLNCOTT  &  CO., 

Feb.  It  716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PACKARD'S  MONTHLY: 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  MAGAZINE 
NEW  VOLUME,  1969.— Chanoed  in  Form,  Exlaboed,  and  Greatlt  Improved.  The 

most  Bbautttul,  Lively,  Wide-awake,  Talented  Magazine  in  the  Countbt. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1  A  YEAR. 

"After  all  the  flourishing  of  pens  setting  down  this  periodical  as  a  sensational 
magazine,  the  fact  still  remains  that  It  Is  exactly  what  it  was  advertised  to  be— an 
American  magazine  for  young  men.  It  has  the  snap  of  Young  America,  the  smack  of 
originality,  and  the  whack  that  sets  ita  readers  to  thinking."-  WattnOOe  Timet. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  the  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  Packard's  Monthly  opens  a  new 
volume  with  the  new  year,  in  an  octavo  form — a  great  Improvement  It  Is  still  printed 
In  fine  but  very  clear  type,  two  columns  to  the  page,  thirty-two  pages  to  the  number, 
and  filled  with  choice  original  articles,  mainly  practical  withont  being  doll.  We  com- 
mend this  Monthly  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day." 

This  is,  by  universal  consent,  the  popular  Magazine  of  the  day.  It  differs  from  most 
other  periodicals  in  being  thoroughly  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  It  knows 
nothing  about "  the  dignity  of  dullness."  It  is  sharp,  incisive,  wide-awake,  and,  in  the 
very  best  sense,  tentatkmal.  It  grapples  with  the  evils  of  the  day  and  presents  them  as 
they  are,  without  mitigation  or  remorse.  It  1$  well  understood  that  for  things  which 
go  right  to  the  hearts  of  the  people— things  new  and  interesting,  things  useful,  things 
beautiful,  and  things  good  in  every  respect— Packard's  Monthly  Is  the  place  to  look. 
It  is  the  young  men's  Magazine,  and,  consequently,  the  old  men's  Magazine,  and  the 
young  lady's  Magazine.  '  It  is,  in  fact,  suited  to  the  entire  family,  including  the  baby. 

It  has  the  best  contributors,  the  best  range  of  subjects,  the  best  sphere  of  labor,  and 
the  best  remuneration  for  its  efforts  in  the  good  it  Is  destined  to  accomplish. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

A  new  volume  will  commence  with  the  January  number.  The  very  low  price  of  the 
Magazine,  the  interest  which  already  attaches  to  it  for  its  pungent  articles  on  the  great 
social  questions  of  the  dav,  the  great  work  it  has  in  hand,  and  the  assurance  felt  by  the 

iiublic  that  tbls  work  will  be  handsomely  done,  render  it  the  most  available  enterprise 
br  canvassers  before  the  public. 
Let  the  young  men  6ee  to  It  that  their  Magazine  Is  well  Introduced  into  every  neigh- 
borhood, hamlet,  village,  and  city  In  the  country. 

The  following  extraordinary  Club  rates  enable  them  to  work  for  us  and  themselves  at 
the  same  time : 

CLUB  RATES. 

For  6  New  Subscribers,  retain  $1  00  as  Commission. 

"11    "  "  "    9  00 

"25    "  "  "    6  00  " 

"33    "  "  "    8  00 

A  copy  of  Williams  &  Packard's  "  Gems  of  Penmanship,"  price  $5,  will  be  sent  as  a 
premium  to  any  person  remitting  $84  for  thirty-two  new  subscribers  before  May  1. 1880. 

The  comploto  nnmbers  of  Volnme  I.  sent  on  receipt  of  67  cents.  The  two  volumes^ 
complete  to  December,  18G9,  for  $1  60.  Specimen  copies  to  Agents,  10  cents. 

Address  8.  8.  PACKARD,  987  Broadway,  New  York. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  k  Co., 

First-class  Type,  Presses,  and  all  Printing  Materials  at  makers'  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  Superior  Wood  Type,  Eagle,  California,  and  other  Cabinets,  Cases, 
Stands,  Gahcys,  etc, 

110  TDXTON  AND  16  AND  18  DUTCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Boxwood,  Mahogany,  Maple,  and  Pine,  prepared  expressly  for  Engravers. 

N.  B.— A  large  stock  of  Second-Hand  Presses.  Type,  Cases,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 

We  are  always  buying  good  Type,  Presses,  and  Printing  Materials. 

N.  B.— Prices  Reduced  Oct  6L 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

EBON  THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

AND  SELL  THEN  IN  QUANTITIES  TO  BUTT  CUSTOMERS 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  soil  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 
MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAEFAST  (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1  10.  best  $1  90  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  96  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYS^ON  (Green).  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  beat  $1  96  per  lb. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN)  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  96  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1  96,  best  $1  60  per  lb. 

COFFEE  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 
GROUND  COFFEE,  90c,  96c,  80c,  86c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAEFAST  AND  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell 
at  the  low  price  of  80c  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED 
(Unground),  80c,  86c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  26c,  80c,  33c,  best  86c 
per  lb. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $80,  had  better  send  a  Post-office 
draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but 
larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  "  collect  en  deMvery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  dob. 
Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $80. 

Parties  getting  tbeir  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and 
fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Custom  -House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  can  be  returned,  at  our  expense,  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money 
refunded 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  number  reside,  by  dubbing 
together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffee  about  one-third  (besides 
the  Express  charges),  by  sending  directly  to  "  The  Great  American  Tea 
Company." 

CAUTION.— As  many  parties  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  are  imitating  our  name  and 
manner  of  doing  business,  we  hope  our  friends  will  be  particular  to  address  their  letters 
to  our  principal  warehouses,  "  No*.  81,  83,  88,  A  87  Tesey  Street;  Pott-offl^e 
JBoee,  8643,  New  York  City."  Attention  to  this  will  avoid  mistakes. 

A  Library  for  Lecturers,  Speakers,  and  Others. 

Every  Lawyer,  Clergyman,  Senator,  Congressman,  Teacher,  Debater,  Student  etc, 
who  desires  to  be  informed  and  posted  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  govern  Pub- 
lic^ Bodies,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  the  best  books  on  Oratory,  and  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  should  provide  himself  with  the  following  small  and  carefujjy  selected  Library : 


The  Indispensable  Hand-Book  $9  95 

Oratory,  ortheExtemporan's  Sneaker  1  60 
Tho  Right  Word  In  the  Right  Place. .  75 
The  American  Debater  9  00 


The  Exhibition  Speaker  $1  60 

Cushlng's  Manual  of  Parlla.  Practice.  76 
The  Culture  of  the  Voice  and  Action.  1  76 
Treatise  on  Punctuation  1  76 


One  copy  of  each  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of  $10,  or  by  mail,  poet-paid,  at  the 
prices  affixed.  Address  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper, 
No.  90  North  William  Street  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


A  Practical  Homeopathic 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children:  intended  for  Intelligent  Heads 
of  Families  and  Students  in  Medicine, 
By  Henry  Minton,  M.D.  Price,  cloth, 
$8;  sheep,  $4.  Sent  by  mall,  post-paid, 
by  8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"The  best  yet  devised  in  any  conntry 
for  the  treatment  of  disease."— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  8.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  Improved  beam  the 
patent  labels  of  1860  and  1866. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 

tf.  644  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Cosmic  Dial  Klres  the 

present  time  all  around  the  earth,  with  dif- 
ference in  time.  It  is  a  Map  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  with  Rotating  Dial,  and  may 
be  set  at  any  time.  Agents  are  wanted. 
Price,  by  mail.  $1.  Address  orders, 
STATE  LEAGUE  OFFICE,  Syracuse. 
N.Y.  Feb.lt. 


30.000  Acres  Western  and 

SOUTHERN  LANDS  and  Improved 
Farms.  40  cents  to  $100  per  acre.  E.  G. 
SHEPPARD,  8  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
Poet-Offlce  Box  4088..  It. 

Jenkins'  Test-Pocket  Lex- 

icow.  An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except 
Familiar  Words;  including  the  Principal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Terms,  and  For- 
eign Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Price,  in  Gilt  Morocco,  Tuck,  $1:  In 
Leather  Gilt,  75  cents.  8ent  post-paid  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  New  York.  tf. 

Christian  Leader  (late  "  The 

Ambassador"),  a  Unlversallst  Famllv 
Paper.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Emerson,  editor,  will 
be  Issued  January  1,  1869,  and  contain 
sermons  from  Rev.  E.  H.  Cbapln,  D.D., 
and  others.  It  will  also  contain  articles 
from  the  best  writers  In  the  denomination. 

It  means  to  be  a  "live  paper"  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  interest  for  the 
home,  the  shop,  or  the  jouruev. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Sonle.  editor  of  the  "  Guiding 
Star,"  will  have  charge  of  the  Children's 
Department.  Terms.  $S  60  a  year,  in 
advance.  Address  WILLIAM  H.  HARRIS, 
Christian  Leader,  119  Nassau  Street.  New 
York  City.  Feb.  8t. 


Drs.  Browning  &  Larkin 

have  opened  Swedish  Movement  Rooms 
In  connection  with  the  celebrated  Turkish 
and  Russian  Marble  Baths,  at  25  East  4th 
Street,  between  Broadway  and  Bowery, 
New  York  city. 

Invalid  ladies  will  be  under  the  especial 
care  of  Dr.  Harriette  H.  Hoffman  Larkin, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  her  former 
patients  and  friends.  Permanent  and 
trausient  boarders  accommodated.  It 

WANTED— AGENTS,  $75 
to  $300  per  month,  everywhere, 
male  and  female,  to  introduce  the 
Genome  Improved  Common 
Sense  Family  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. This  Machine  will  stitch, 
hem,  fell,  tuck,  qnllt  cord, 
bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a 
most  superior  manner.  Price 
only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for 
five  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000 
for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger, 
more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
onrs.  It  makes  tho  "  Elastic  Lock  Btltch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still 
the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  It.  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to 
$300  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  com- 
mission from  which  twice  that  amount 
can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St 
Lonis,  Mo. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by 
other  parties  palming  off  worthless  cast- 
iron  machines,  nnder  the  same  name  or 
otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and 
really  practical  cheap  machine  manu- 
factured. 


Wanted— Agents— to  sell  the 

American  Knitting  Machine.  Price  $25. 
The  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Knitting 
Machine  ever  Invented,  Will  knit  90,000 
stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  inducement* 
to  Avents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNIT- 
TING MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
St.  Lonis,  Mo.  Feb.  St 


THE  NEW  FORK  EXPRESS. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING,  SEMI- WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY, 

1  8  6  9. 

We  solicit  from  friends,  personal  and  political,  and  from  the  business  public,  a  con- 
tinued Interest  In  the  Express,  and  in  its  Dally,  Semi- Weekly,  and  Weekly  issues.  It 
Is  thirty-two  years  since  the  Dally  Express  commenced  In  this  city  with  its  present  pro- 
prietors, and  in  all  that  time  it  has  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Union,  the  Equality  of 
States,  the  rights  or  the  People,  a  Constitutional  Government  the  maintenance  of  Law 
and  Order,  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  and  to  whatever  will  secure  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  People.  We  also  believe  In  what  Is  tried  and  good,  miner 
than  what  is  vacillating  and  revolutionary. 

To  that  portion  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  believe  in  a  stable  Government,  gi>od 
men,  good  laws,  an  economical  and  honest  Government,  and  in  eqnnl  and  exact  Justice, 
we  appeal  for  that  measure  of  public  favor  which  Is  due  to  the  principles  we  avow. 

Tho  coming  year  will  test  the  right  of  the  white  race  to  rule  the  country  at  the  hallo! 
box,  and  also  whether  the  American  people  have  the  power  to  resist.  Oonstltntloiially, 
a  Jacobin  and  lawless  Congress  In  giving  the  negro  supreme  control  over  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  States  and  millions  of  people.  We  therefore  invoke  the  aid  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Government  of  the  Fathers  and  In  the  supremacy  of  Constitutional  law. 

The  Express  we  shall  aim  to  make  more  and  more,  in  all  Its  departments,  a  thorough 
National  nnd  Local  newspaper— a  Home  Journal  for  the  family— a  Polit  Iral  newspaper 
for  the  politician— a  Financial  and  Business  Journal  for  the  Banker  and  man  .irimsl- 
ness.  And  for  the  rest.  In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  the  Express  must  apeak  for  liwlf. 

The  Evening  Express  having  had  for  twenty-six  years  a  lar^n  circulation  among 
visitors  to  the  city  and  men  of  business  in  the  city,  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  advertisers  In  their  respective  departments  of  trad- . 

In  this  respect  we  commend  It  especially  to  those  advertisers  who  expect  to  attract 
the  attention  of  strangers  in  the  city,  and  of  permanent  residents. 


TERM8: 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  EXPRESS,  SEMI- WEEKLY   EXPRESS,  and  the 
WEEKLY  EXPRESS  for  1869,  will  be  published  on  the  following  terms: 
THE  EVENING  EXPRESS. 

Single  Copy   4  Cents. 

City  Subscribers,  served  by  Carriers  24  Cents  per  week. 

Mall  Subscribers,  one  year  $g  50 

Six  months   5  00 

Price  to  Newsdealers  $8  00  per  100 

THE  SEMI-  WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  Copy,  one  year  (104  Issnes)  $4  00 

8lx  months    8  50 

Two  Copies,  one  year     7  00 

Five  Copies',  one  year   15  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year   28  00 

Twenty-five  Copies,  to  one  address   50  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  sends  ns  a  club  of  10  or  over. 
WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  year,  one  copy  (52  Issnes)  $S  00 

Six  months    1  25 

Three  Copies,  one  year   5  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year   8  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year..,   15  oo 

Fifty  Copies,  to  one  address   50  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  10  and  over. 

To  clergymen,  the  Weekly  will  be  sent  for  $1  50  per  annum. 

Four  Editions  of  the  Evening  Express,  are  published  at  1:30,  9:80  8:80  and  5  o'clock. 

With  the  latest  Political.  Commercial  and  Marine  News. 

The  latest  News  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  latest  Intelligence  received  by  Mall. 

The  latest  Domestic  and  Foreign  Markets. 

Late  Religious,  Agricultural,  and  Dramatic  News. 

The  latest  Law  Reports,  and  with  the  very  latest  news  from  the  adloining  Cities, 
8tates,  and  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  * 

Also,  a  complete  daily  record  of  Stocks  and  of  the  Money  market  to  tho  last  hour. 

We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Merchants,  in  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  onr  local  Market  and  Business  Reports,  which  are  now  very  complete. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  Editions  will  have  all  the  news  of  the  week  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press. 

TnE  SEMI-WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year  .  $4  00 
SSI  IIBJ-SiiiJ'S  EXPRESS  and  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  for  one  year  5  00 
THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  for 

one  year   5  60 

These  terms  apply  to  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  for  another  year,  and  for  no  term 
short  of  a  year. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  upon  application,  to  any  address,  and  as  many  as  may  be 
wanted. 

Remit  by  draft,  Post-Offlce  money  ordor,  or  Registered  letter,  otherwise  we  will  not 
be  responsible 

Weluwealso  made  arrangements  to  clnb  the  Express  with  the  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Agriculture ;— THE  RIVERSIDE  MAGA- 
ZINE, for  young  folks  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL :— thus  offering  to  our 
subscribers  a  great  variety  or  choice  reading  at  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year  $2  60 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  for  one  year.. ..  . .    8  00 

THE  WEEKLV  EXPRESS  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  to  new 

subscribers  for  one  year   3  jq 

%W  Remit  by  Draft,  Post-Offlce  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  to 

J.  A  E.  BROOKS, 
Nos.  18  and  16  Park  Row,  New  York. 


American  Artisan  and  Pat- 

ent  Record.— New  Series. 

The  American  Artisan,  now  in  the  fourth 
year  of  It*  publication,  is  a  Weekly  Jour, 
nal,  devoted  to  fostering  the  interests  of 
Artisans  and  Manufacturers,  encouraging 
the  genius  of  Inventors,  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  Patentees. 

Each  number  contains  numerous  original 
ens-ravings  nnd  descriptions  or  new  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  both  American  anil  Foreign; 
rollabl..-  receipts  for  use  in  tho  field,  the 
jrorlohop,  and  the  household:  practical 
rule?  for  mechanics  and  advice  to  farmers; 
'•  Mi-etianical  Movements,"  and  other  use- 
ful li'HHims  for  young  artisans ;  the  official 
list  rf  t  lnitna  of  all  patents  issued  weekly 
from  Ibfl  l  ulled  States  Patent  Office;  re- 
ports 0/  law  cases  rel.itint;  to  patents,  etc. 

Eflch  nundier  of  tho  American  A r titan 
BOttttlna  sixteen  pages  nf  Interactive  and 
Interesting  reading  mutter,  in  which  the 
profirenH of  the  arts  and  sciences  Is  record- 
ed in  r.milllflr  language.  Twi-nlv-six  num- 
hers  f.irm  a  hand-nine  half-yearly  volume. 
The  columns  of  Ihe  Amu  ican  Artisan  are 
rendered  attractive  by  article*  from  the 
pens  nf  many  talented  American  writers 
upnri  scion  title  and  mechanical  subjects. 

Terms  of  nrbscriptfon :  Single  coptos,by 
mail,  pw  your.  $3  50  In  advance  Single 
coolt  -.  br  mail.  6  months,  $1 95  in  advance. 

TllC  publisher-  or  the  Ainrrimn  Artisan 
•ra  also  iwilenelvely  engaged  Solicitors 
of  Ainerleaii  anil  Foreign  Patents, and  will 
pmniptiy  i'onvuril  t.i  nil  who  deslru  It.  per 
mail,  gratis,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Import- 
at'i  I'  ■  <■■■   1 1. '..-ii tors  and  Patent- 
ees/'  BROWN,  OOOMBS  ■  CO.. 

Proprietors  of  the  American  Artisan, 
Mch,  tf.      No.  188  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Practical  Farmer  and 

Rural  Advertiser.  A  Monthly  Periodical 
of  16  quarto  pagex.  Now  in  its  fifth  year 
of  publication.  (1  50  per  annum,  payable 
In  advance.  Sample  copies  supplied  on  ap- 
plication. 

Tho  P.  P.,  though  aiming  to  represent 
especially  the  agriculture  of  this  middle 
section,  circulates  in  every  section  of  the 
Union:  and  Is  recommended  to  Farmers 
everywhere  as  well  as  to  Advertisers,  for 
practical  reliable  information  on  every  de- 
partment of  Rural  Economy.  PASCI1  ALL 
MORRIS,  editor  and  proprietor.  Office : 
No.  18  Thirteenth  St.,  above  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  July  tf. 


TSTcto  jfttustc. 

Maxlct mi's  Omnlbm.  A  complete 
Musical  Library,  arranged  for  the  Violin, 
Flute,  Fife,  Clarionet  Cornet  Flageolet 
or  any  Treble  Instrument.  In  Three 
Volumes. 

Musician's  Omnibus,  No,  1,  con- 
tains 700  Pieces  of  Music. 

consist  isa  or 
40  Sets  of  Quadrilles,  with  calls  and  figures 

written  out  in  full. 
100  Contra  and  Fancy  Dances,  with  figures. 
100  Opera  Melodies. 
100  Polkas  and  Waltzes. 
100  Marches,  Quicksteps,  etc. 
100  Hornpipes,  Schottfsches,  Reels,  etc. 
100  Galops,  Songs,  Varsovi*nuee. 
100  Clog  Dances,  etc. 

Mu-lrlnn's  Omnibus,  No.  a,  con- 
tains 850  Pieces  of  Music. 

CONSISTING  OP 

100  Ducts,  for  two  Flutes,  two  Violins,  etc. 

800  Scotch  Airs.  Reels,  etc. 

200  Irish  Airs,  Jigs,  etc. 

100  Fancy  Dances,  with  calls  and  figures. 

The  Fuu  Cam])  Duty  as  practiced  in  the 

U.  8.  Army  and  Navy. 
Abstract  of  Camp  Regulations,  Signals, 
Roll  Calls,  Marches,  Quicksteps,  etc. 
Musician's  Omnibus,  No.  3,  con- 
tains 1,000  Pieces  of  Music. 

CONSISTING  OP 

100  Duets,  for  two  Flutes,  two  Violins,  etc. 
80  Sets  of  Qnadrllles,  with  calls  and  figures. 
900  German  Waltzes. 
100  Scotch  and  Irish  Airs. 
100  Contra  and  Fancy  Dances. 
100  Polkas,  Mazurkas,  Hornpipe",  Minuets. 
100  Redowas,  Schottisches,  Vareovlennes. 
100  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Songs,  etc. 

Price,  $1  25  each  Volume.  Sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  the 
marked  price.  _ 
FREDERICK  BLUME, 
1126  Broadway,  New  York ;  Branch,  90S 
Bowery. 
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AMERICAN    PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 
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THE    PUMA,    OR    AMERICAN  LION. 


THE  PUMA,  OR  AMERICAN  LION. 

Tins  animal  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  feli- 
dne  in  America,  and  is  known  by  several  names 
besides  those  given  in  the  title.  Early  settlers 
of  the  West  and  Northwest  styled  it "  painter," 
a  corruption  of  panther,  and  sometimes  cata- 
mount On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  styled  the 
California  Lion.  In  South  America,  Puma  is 
the  general  appellation  given  it ;  while  Cougar 
is  advocated  by  many  naturalists  as  its  proper 
designation.  It  is  probably  the  most  widely 
distributed  species  of  the  cat  family  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  being  found  in  nearly 
every  part  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  average  length  of  the  full-grown  puma 
is  about  four  feet  six  incites,  exclusive  of  the 
tail;  although  specimens  have  been  killed 
which  measured  over  eleven  feet  from  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  would  givt  a  length 
of  body  of  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  The 
fur  is  thick  and  close,  of  a  reddish-brown  color 
on  the  back,  and  shading  into  a  pale  reddish- 
white  underneath.  On  the  muzzle,  throat,  the 
insides  of  the  legs,  and  especially  on  the  breast, 
the  color  is  almost  white. 

Tho  activity  and  muscular  power  of  the 
puma  are  very  considerable,  so  that  it  can 
seize  and  carry  off  deer,  and  even  young  cattle. 
On  the  plains  of  Texas  and  Central  America, 
where  thousands  of  cattle  feed,  the  puma  has 
been  known  to  attack  a  herd,  and  has  thus  been 
captured  with  the  lasso.  If  its  haunts  abound 
with  game,  it  is  very  destructive ;  being  unsat- 
isfied with  the  seizure  of  a  single  prey  it  will, 
if  it  has  the  opportunity,  kill  as  many  as  it  can, 
sucking  a  little  of  the  blood  from  each.  Farm- 
ers have  suffered  serious  losses  from  its  depre- 


dations on  their  sheep-folds,  but  the  summary 
vengeance  which  usually  followed  its  deadly 
visitations  have  driven  the  species  quite  out 
of  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Some  of  the  largest  cougars  known  have 
been  shot  in  the  northern  wilds  of  New  York  ; 
and  not  many  years  ago  they  were  found  on 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  An  incident  is  related 
of  two  hunters  who  went  to  those  mountains 
in  quest  of  game.  Each  had  a  dog.  It  was 
agreed  between  them  that  they  should  go  in 
contrary  directions  around  the  base  of  a  hill 
which  they  encountered,  and  that  if  either  dis- 
charged his  rifle,  the  other  should  cross  the 
hill  as  quickly  as  he  could  and  rejoin  his  com- 
panion, so  that  both  could  pursue  the  game 
started.  Shortly  after  separating,  one  heard 
the  other  fire,  and  immediately  hastened  to 
meet  him.  After  searching  for  him  for  some 
time  without  success,  he  found  his  dog  dead 
and  much  mangled.  Apprised  by  this  discov- 
ery that  the  animal  shot  at  was  large  and  fero- 
cious, he  became  anxious  for  the  fate  of  bis  as- 
sociate, and  diligently  resumed  the  search  for 
him.  Suddenly  his  attention  was  drawn,  by  a 
deep  growl,  to  a  large  tree,  on  a  branch  of 
which  he  saw  a  lnrge  cougar  crouching  on  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
regarding  him  as  if  meditating  an  attack  on 
the  new  comer.  Without  hesitation  the  hunt- 
er took  aim  and  fired,  wounding  the  animal 
mortally,  when  it  and  the  lifeless  body  of  bis 
friend  fell  to  the  ground.  The  surviving  dog 
flew  at  the  prostrate  beast ;  but  a  single  blow 
from  the  cougar's  paw  laid  him  dead  by  its 
side.  The  hunter  withdrew  from  the  place 
and  with  all  haste  brought  several  persons 
back  with  him,  and  removed  the  unfortunate 


hunter  to  his  home.  The  skin  of  the  cougar 
was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  New  York  as  a  memorial  of  the  occurrence. 

Notwithstanding  its  strength  and  ferocity, 
the  puma  is  cowardly,  usually  retreating  on 
the  approach  of  man,  unless  wounded,  when 
it  becomes  dangerous.  It  is  very  easily  tamed, 
and  under  domestication,  especially  if  captur- 
ed young,  exhibits  considerable  affection. — 
Kean,  the  actor,  possessed  one  called  "  Tom,*' 
which  followed  him  about,  and  was  often  in- 
troduced to  company  in  his  drawing-room. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  lias  no  little  commer- 
cial value  on  account  of  its  closeness  and  con- 
sequent protection  against  cold,  and  because 
of  its  growing  scarcity. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Trapper's  Guide " 
for  the  excellent  illustration  of  the  puma 
which  accompanies  our  article. 

TO   A  NOSEGAY. 

Thou  pretty  gift  of  flow'rots  gay. 

The  token  of  a  child's  regard ; 
To  thee  I  give  Ihia  simple  lay. 

And  to  the  giver  tliia  reward. 
Ye  fragrant  flowers  with  varied  hnc, 

Plucked  by  a  tender  hand  ye  were. 
From  off  the  stems  on  which  ye  grew. 

And  whence  ye  kissed  the  balmy  air. 
Atearly  morn  the  passing  gale 

Would  play  in  fondness  round  the  spot 
Where  ye  your  swee tness  did  exhale ; 

But  now,  alas  1  it  finds  ye  not. 
For  when  our  little  Mary  strayed 

Where  ye  dispensed  yonr  balmy  store, 
And,  captured  by  the  winsome  maid. 

Ye  blossom  on  your  stems  no  more,— 
A  tiny  string  in  haste  sbe  wound 

Around  those  lalry  forms  of  thine; 
Then  with  a  light  and  joyous  bound, 

Came  and  proclaimed  the  treasure  mine. 
This  gift  I  cherlxb  In  my  heart. 

Because  I  love  the  hand  that  gave  it ; 
And  even  when  Its  tints  depart, 

I  still  with  tender  care  will  love  It 

K*V.  I.  R.  LATTA. 


The  latest  scientific  exploit  is  said  to  be  by 
a  Prussian  chemist  who  has  invented  (if  U  is 
not  all  a  joke !)  a  new  method  of  warfare  on 
the  battle-field;  it  is  a  powder  that  makes  a 
whole  regiment  sneeze  for  just  half  an  hour. 
The  sneezing  powder  is  to  be  put  in  a  packet 
with  a  handful  of  gunpowder,  the  whole  to  be 
shot  off  when  at  a  calculated  distance;  the 
packet  will  explode,  and  its  contents  disappear. 
The  result  is  very  effective  as  well  as  affecting. 

THE 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

jLND  xjfje  illustrated 

Ib  devoted  to  The  Science  of  Man,  In  all  Its  branches. 
Including  Phbbnoloqt,  Phtsioloot,  Physiookomt, 
Pbtchologt^Ethnoloot,  Sociology,  etc.  It  furnishes 
a  guide  In  Chooaliia;  a  Hurantt,  and  In  judging  of 
the  dispositions  of  those  around  us,  by  all  the  known 
external  "  Signs  of  Character." 

Published  monthly,  $8  a  year  in  advance.  Clubs  of 
ten  or  more,  $8  each.  Sample  numbers,  80  cents.  Now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe.  A  new  volume  began  with  the 
January  number.  Supplied  by  Booksellers  and  News- 
men everywhere.  Please  address  to  Box  4730. 

SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  Editor,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN  considered  in  relation  to  External  ObjecU    By  George  Com 

With  Twenty  Engiavinga.    Thia  is  the  only  authorized  Ann-ricao  edition.    Revised  and  enlarged.    With  portrait  of  i he  author.    $1.75.    Sent  by  mail, 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS.  [THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


JUST  MTBLISHKD- 
A.  1T377  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps.  ChartB, 
School  Books,  and  other  Articles  tor 
every  School. 

Thin  Catalogue  will  be  a.  nt  FREE  on  application.  All  are  Invited  to  eisinlae  tb« 
l*r«f»l  Tarlety  of  School  Merchandise  in  tht»  United  Stale*.    Ppt'clal  Inducements  bo 

a  b  win.    J,  W,  BtiHfcBMEBHORH  k  CO.,  14  Bond  Street  Hew  York.  Urpiftt 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMEN  i'tsV 


TIOLI5S, 

«*  u>  asoo 


GUITARS, 

u  ••• » -'• 


A  Pmn«  Lot  hat  b««i  prepared  exprewly  with  a  Tiew  of  supplying  onitomara  at  a  dia- 
taace,  with  Mtratc».L  MsicRABi>rti  orerary  description  at  tie  lowest  s.  T.  prions. 

Cepetfal  eare  li  riven  to  this  department,  and  oastomers  ean  rely  upon  receiving  aa  good 
aa  artiste  aa  were  they  preaent  to  make  the  selection  personally. 

Attention  la  Invited  to  the  aaaortment  of  Strings  for  Vlollaa,  Guitar,  Banjo,  eta.,  which 
•an  be  sent  by  mall  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price,  Also  any  pleaea  of  Sum 
U?»io,  Mcnc  Boot  a.  A*,,  of  wbleh  catalogue*  are  furnished  on  application.  Bend  stamp 
for  price  Hat.  Tot  list  of  Raw  Uvtio,  tee  advertisement  In  another  aolama. 

Jualr  FREDERICK  BLUME,  1129  Broadway,  N.  T., 

Bbooib  Dooa  abovb  36th  8-tbbit. 


BROOK'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SPOOL  COTTON, 

All  Numbers,  from  8  to  150,  on  Spools  of  200  to  600  Yards. 

This  thread  look  the  ecly  PrlM  Medal  awarded  to 
9p«o]  Cotton  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition. 
In  1861,  and  the  onlj  Flrst-Claas  Prize  Medal  at  the 
Furls  Eipoaition  in  1865,  alao  a  Gold  Medal  at 
the  Paria  Exposition  In  1867,  tbua  aatabllah- 
Ins;  Ita  superiority  over  all  competitors, 

It  la  SMOOTH,  STSOMG,  and  ELASTIC,  and.  for 
band  or  Machine  use,  la  the  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
Ln  the  market,  there  being  kg  wasra  raon  bikskiso. 

The  ■odenlgDed,  Sole  AfeDU  for  the  Ifaanfaeturera 
En  the  Lotted  fitutea,  hare  constantly  oa  band.  In 
WHITE  a  full  assortment  of 
BEST  BLT-00RD  0ABLE-LAID  flOPT-nBISHED, 

fn  eaaea  of  100  dosen  each,  assorted  nomt*ra,  and  In  paekwN  of]0  closea  each,  aolid  nam- 
bar*;  alao,  a  full  assortment.  In  WHITE,  BLACK,  and  COLOEKD,  of 

Brook*  n  Celebrated  Patent  Glace  Finish, 

Is  eaaea  of  100  drwen  each,  assorted  numbers,  or  In  packages  of  10  dozen  each,  BOUd  nnm- 
bora.   Orders  solicited  and  pmmplly  elocuted  by 

WM.  HENRY  SMITH  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
jane  nr.  No.  61  Leonard  Street,  W.  V. 

CLUBBING 

With  other  Periodicals. 
We  have  made  arrangrment* 
for  aehdlOf  our  Journal  with 
other  Publications  at  C'lab  Rata* 
und  can  supply  thetn  as  follows. 
The  Journal  aod  llarpera'  Month- 
ly. Baiir  or  Weekly,  The  Atliatls 
Put  Dam's  Magazine^  Ga  axy,  Up- 
plneott'e,  Protestant  C  jiirelmnm, 
or  any  one  of  the  other  $4.00 
KhfUfnTI  f"r  |Mfc  Or  with 
Jl.mrs  at  Home.  Examiner  and 
Chronicle.  Home  Journal,  Chris 
I.Ian  Intelligencer,  DMnoresl's 
Mugailne,  Uiiral  New  Yorker,  or 
any  ono  of  the  rther  tM.Oo  Vah- 
llcatfma  fcir  fflOO.  Or  with  Week- 
lf  Tribune,  Weekly  Tlnies.  The 
Mtthi'dist.  Independent,  Rlver- 
siJe  Maiailnc.  Ucr&ld  Health,  Or 
our  Young  Folk*,  for  %i&  \  or  tha 
Journal  and  Americaa  Agricul- 
tural Tor  *too. 

Addreaa,   8.  P..  WELLS, 

89  BftOXDWaT,  N.  Y. 


ffice 


larentdra  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Pate  if 
axe  advised  to  counsel  with 


MU '3NTKT  8CCi 

,  37  PARK  ROW,  N.Y, 


Pr\OPI\IETOF\5  OF  THE 


SCJENTIFIC^JVIBRICAN 


who  havn  profWBii'.et]  claims  before  Ihu  Patent  OCS 
tor  over  Twenty  V enr». 

Their  AMKHTCAM  AND  EUROPEAN'  1'AT- 
ENT  AOENCYlsthe  rorwi  cx'-<?na!ro1ii  tliuWorM. 
C i largo »  lots  than  nnr  other  reliuMo  aconcy.  A 
Pamphlet  oouULQiCK  la\l  Uutruoltons  to  iaveators, 
le  ecnt  gralla. 

07*  A  liundaomft  Bijund  Voltimo,  contalndng  IVi 
Mechanlcnl  cni(ruvini;i,  uid  thn  United  Htatr.a  Oen«>)-< 
by  Counties,  m-lth  llitita  and  Beoeipta  for  MechaQhta, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  26  cent*.  Tho  Bcirhtim  • 
Anrit|'"_»K  i*  tliu  1»-t  and  ch-np"!>t  \V--'vk:y  JM  i-- 
trate'l  Newspaper,  dcvolvd  to  Heience-  Art,  and  Mo- 
cliatilce.  publiahed  in  tho  »-nr\I.  Thrue  dollars  n 
ycat.    bpiwlmona  ktiv!K  A-ldroaa 

MUSS  «c  CO.,  37  Park  Knw.  Son  Y«>»fci 


Da-rlSg  attained  in  llirce  yean  a  circulation  truly  WHatM*!,  extending  Into  STery  State  and 
Territory,  will  heie  fier  Be  called 

THE  NATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

tt  fliiracUT  It  Is  thironghly  National,  Unaeetarlsn.  Pfoereulre,  Prsctleat. 
It  will  o  utaln  a  great  variety  of  Articles  by  the  Ueat  Writer*.  Maps,  Charts,  and  Kngraf  • 
BUS 

ThP  LTiftUiand*  who  hare  uaed  It  prouc-nnce  it  ISDI?PKN3ABLli  to  Sunday  School 
Workers  of  all  classes. 

Her.  Edward  Kggleiten,  Rtana-slns  Editor, 

With  an  Editors'  Com  ml  ■tee  n"  prominent  o'crgymea  of  all  the  leading  denomlBntlooa. 
Home  of  the  t*st  paper*  e»er  girea  to  the  Bundjy  School  public  havo  appeared  in  its 
puvcp. 

It  la  used  sa  a  teil  book  na  aim  set  every  progress!  re  Sunday  Bchool  In  the  Union. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  HLNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

This  **r!e»  U  published  In  tho  auccesslTe  nnmber*  of  the  NatJonat  Sunday  SeboBl  Teaah  - 
cr,  arid  has  attained  ID  eMraordlnirj  circulation.  Its  features  are:  Note*,  biographical, 
oeusriphlcal,  and  Hposllory,  f'-r  Teitebcn  and  Bible  Classes ;  Sugsertlpns  at  to  method  of 
teaching  each  lessnn ;  Outlines  for  infant  Class  Tethers,  Kngrarad  Blackboard  OuUlne* 
fur  Superlntendunls.  Tho 

 iCOCBSE  FOB  ISBB.^^ESI 

wi.roTStudk-s  in  the  Eplsttes,  with  the  la»t  quarter  on  The  Ooapctio  the  Old  Teatameat. 
This  Is  tie  fourth  year.  1SI0  ID«  aeries  will  begin  anew  with  a  greatly  Improved  course  ou 
The  Life  anil  word*  of  Jesus. 

fHfl  is  tial  a  qiuxtioix.  /toot  iryiltm.  The  fallow  *»*fstane*  is  gl  vo-njo  the  teacher.  Lei- 
S«>n  papers  falreuhtlon  1M.0O0)  aro  Issued  as  «aide»  II  the  lohnlar  In  MudyiBg,  Hut  the 
t*  lober  Is  alwuy*  left  to  adapt  It  to  his  own  glfls  and  tba  peculiar  waD"  a  ft  hla  elaaa, 

Teruia,  Single  Ouplet,  tl-Jw  per  year,  fn  ad  ranee.    Blngla  number,  \i  cents, 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  Sl  LYON,  Publishers, 

No  155  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SCHOLAR. 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

It  la  a  monthly  elgh'-po**  paper  of  the  highest  literary  character,  adapted  to  the  waatt 
of  IntellUcBt  SaUbnth  School  scholar*  of  erery  grade  above  the  Infaat  class. 

Th*  rjapor  will  be  editfd  by  Rev.  Edward  E«gleMon.  well  known  aa  the  edlter  of  tM 
*  Bnoday  Sch^t  T*a<-her  "  nud  as  a  eoBtributor  to  all  the  leading  juvenile  periodical*  In 
tha  United  State*.  The  eorpa  or  wrltora  will  Include  the  best  lo  she  eountrj. 

TEttMS-Yearly  subSOrlpll'Uis  Ml  cenW  in  arir:in'"e  ,  lucipS-a,  four  dollar*:  M  epics  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  fllty  rents;  lOOeepies.  tnirty  dol'irt  T  a  anyone  aoadliig  for  five  ooplee 
sod  retalUing  tw*  dollars  and  fifty  e.nU  we  will  *end  a  *opy  gratia. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  &  LY0H,  Chicago,  ILL 


A  MAONIFICb,PIT  PEtEMU'M 

THE  BIRTH- J) AY  OF  OUR  LITTLE  PET. 

Thf  Rlrth-dav  ofmir  T.Htle  Pet,»  fin*  Parlor  Steel  Kngravlny  rrorn  S  Palotlag  by  W,  P. 
Frith  K.  A    tbe  I8t>4  inebea.  Vrlcn  $13*.    tofiYEBY  6UBSCEIBEH  to 

EVERY  MONTH, 

A  Magazine  of  Universal  Literature. 

JJThU  beautiful  picture  li  a  New  K  grarblf,  jut  completed  and  flBiahed  In  the  highest 
sTyle  of  the  art.  It  it  quite  large,  printed  ou  line  heavy  paper,  and  will  nwk-  a  rety  baQd- 
*.,,,.«•  amt  ntlo  Un«  eirtingro-.m  or  parlor.  There  are  fourteen  figures la  It,  ail  joyously 
obaervlng  the  gitat  family  featlr.il.    One  or  these  valuable  engraving*  »»!  be 

GIVEN  TO  EVEBY  SUBSCBIBER-$3.00  FOR  S1.50. 

Send  lo  your  Bubacrlptlon  and  obtain  your  engraving  al  onee,  "  ilra'l  Come  Firit  Sertwt:* 

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER, 

A  (Treat  novel  by  the  aulbor  of  "  PAUL  MASSIE,"  etc,  etc.,  BeSiDnin«  lo  the 

Frbuury  N uiriber.   

RUN  TO  EARTH, 

By  MISS  M.  K    BRADDES,  ComrneQced  in  January  Number. 
Adventure*  ora  Police  Ofllcer-A  fiboat  Story -Poetry -  »klrml»h- 

em  atnd  Sketch**— F u u  etc.,  e«c. 
Found  in  the  February  Number. 
The  February  Nnraber  alao  Cootaina  a  brilliant  Story  of  St.  Valen- 

livpr^Month"  H  Ririctlv  "A  Usoazinr  ron  thb  Paopr.t,"  adapt- 
ed to  tlieir  tuste*.  and  devoted  to  their  amusement,  elevation,  and  instruction. 
Liuht  and  amuaiiiic  L  teratiire  far  bouraof  relajtation,  for  the  Family  Fireside,  and 
lor  Travel  will  be  "presented  aa  aa  agreeable  supplement  lo  the  more  pouderoua 
and  heavtlv-lailen  Monlbltea.  .  „„--, 

Kucli  uuuiber  will  contain  an  unusual  complement  of  short  stones,  poem*, 

^The"' Matsaiine  present*  Twiat  the  Nwmlxr  of  Page*  of  the  ordinary  cheap 
magazines,  and  i-*  publislied  for  the  low  price  of 

$1.50  per  year,  SingltJ)  Copies  15  cents.    Foreale  by  all  newsdealers. 

NOW  13  TEE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.  ^-m 
8  1  ai>0      ONE  DOLLAR  AND  A  HALF  PER  YEAR.  WM.mOt9 
Send  for  list  of  Premiums  to  Clubs.    Agenta  wanted  ererj  where. 

0.  H.  JONES  &,  0OM  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

New  Subscribers  to  the  Journal  can  get  the  Journal  and  Every  Month  for  *3.50. 


ncr    MiAMiriMrv   or  -RrimoLooicAL   Researches  based   upon    the    Ancient  Monumen 


m 


The    Electro-Magnetic   Machine   CURES   HEADACHE,   DYSPEPSIA,  DEBILITY, 

l'aralyais,  Rheoroatiam,  Bruises,  Burn?,  and  a  great  variety  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  Disorders.    Price  f  18  and  $20,  eapplied  by  S,  R.  Waxw,  389  B'wsy,  W.  T. 
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THE  RIVERSIDE  for  1869. 


THE  QUACK  DOCTOR," 


This  fnYori'0  magazine  announces  the  following  as  among  tlio  noticeable 
fealtre*  of  the  coming  volume. 

1.  New  Stories  by  Ham  Curistian  Andersen,  a*-nt  by  the  author 

direct  lo  the  Kivkhhhk  in  udvente  of  publication  in  1  •.  :m  a.rk. 

2-  "White  and  Bed;"  thrilling  adventures  and  humorous  MttSeVj 
drawn  from  life  amongst  our  Indian*,  by  (he  author  of  Aiu&lee. 

3.  Stories  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser  similar  to  utories  from  Shakes 

peare  by  fame  auibor. 

*•  How  Statues  are  made,  Telegraphs  worked,  Photographs,  etc 
»-  Scenes  from  the  Wild  Life  of  a  Hunter  in  South  Africa. 

Streets  of  the  World  ;  Constantinople,  rmiama,  Chile,  American  Cities 
7.  Life  OU the  Prairies;  Port*  Crayon's  Young  Virginia. 
8  Exquisite  Fairy  Pictures  and  Poems.   Eve&tful  Tales. 

»•  Illustrations  Of  the  Bible;  History,  Katursl  History,  Curiotiliea. 

io.  Fun  and  Frolic  in  all  sorts  of  forms. 

A  full  Page  Frontispiece,  aod  a  number  of  illustrations  in  eveiy  No. 

■  fall  inl>- 

p1«t*TH 

_j3  l>v  bis 

btwUhis  In  Oil  I  jr.  re«lTlnj!  »c»ll  from  a  llout-n  Itrakr.  The  r.ic  tun.  !'4  •>  18f  Ibclim.  on  naprr 
Mxtt  was  paiuleil  by  II.  L.  bt.nbi  n,  the  lnoit  fnn  oos  srtlM  Iti  An>vrlca  1n  tbfe  class  of 
tubj.ctp.  ami  Is  |.ri<duct>i|  fi.r  (fie  *vlitiittrr  to  tt,(  Liuriidt  ct>!y.  In  fii-Fimllc  n\on. 
rame  alar  as  tbr  Original,  Those  wfco  P-M  in  tatii  Mil-M-npiii.ii  first  will  ihviw  l|m  lim 
copies.    It  Is  a  bright  am U Ina  picture  which  la  iVstlnvd  tu  bs  Imiiurih,  Ij  popular. 

ffS.50  a  rear  to  adrarw.fto  Ctrrajmrn  *n>l  leather*.  IS.OO);  tliree  copies.  |8,B0;  It* 
•opirt,  10  ;  tea  copies,  *iU  sn.l  an  i-*tra  copy  pw/ii.  BJngla  tuple*,  25  eenta 

A  prospeettia  containing-  a  Tot]  programme  for  ihcr.  m'np  Tolnme.  rnl* ■  of  tluUire*  !ili 
otLer  ma* ail  Res,  .|*clal  pieuiluron,  (Uuiks,  tm>t  chrat,  turning  lath*,  rtc.,)  and  ■  reduc- 
ed print  uf  '  '1  he  Quails  Dctior,"  will  be  sent  prcir  ptly  cn  s]>pllea(iuii  Lo  tic  put  lltfaera. 


To  eeere  oae,  whether  r.1.1  or  new  futacTltrrr,  *b©  will  send  to  the  pTiMlrhrr*  a  fnl 
"Ijipttaa  far  a  veur,  ft!  .60),  -111  be  seal  free  a  rupy  or  H.  L,  STEPIIrVij  brlllluM  pi 
'■THE  QUACK  ixn.  HJK,"  repreeentlng  a  altk  Brahman  llooMir,  Burrc 


HURD  &l  HOUGHTON,  Publishers, 
45D  Broome  Street.  1¥.  V. 

iCIveraldc  Pn>«.  i  „  rnl.ri.l-.  .  J|1M| 


B^OWN.CqOIVlBS&CO 

f. to  Y0^ 


GOODSPEED'S  Golden  Fountain 

PKX.— 60  lines  written  wllh  one  pen  of  Ink 
No  blotting.  Ode  dozen  aspurled  faoip'es  for 
25  cents.  Amenta  make  (10  a  day.  Addrcus, 
G00D3PEED  &  CO.,  3T  Park  Bow,  H.  T. 


r^^-^Tf^iiTO-J  «»iim  W^v^. 
T)    Turn  Com,  tiii  Tai  a  4*1.  thk  0»*imi^ii." 


piAiroFOETESsi  Little  Corporal 


Are  prooouoced  by  the  Musical  Prniesslon 
the  Conaerratory  of  How  York, 


J.  KWwIrrf,,,.!  I,,  ,„,,  p™.pi..  ■imn 
•••Sly  lot-TlH5  BJS-r  PA|>:ll  for  B01 


pabliafarJ  In  liiUrirusuy. 

The  Beet  Pianofortes  Manufkrtured,!  llu*"w "»  ^^EyV^jlferoN 

B.vaw?  of  their  immeniie  Power,  R/ujiI  Vnlnmn  tmrln  Jnlv  or  Jimmy, 
Uy,  S'  ct/!nex*  and  Brilltaiusy  of  font-  ■"•  '><'"  I'""-"  m- ■'.  f-  •! 

EtagUc  Touch,  and  great  Durability. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  seat  oo  application 

WAKKKOOMB,  429  Broome  St,  N.  Y. 


vtim;tu\  miller. 

Bv  ll  N<K.  loi-plioL 
tnpto  c<jpy  Uf.  ^aVtSi 
GRT.AT  INDUCEMENTS  «r.  .fftrni  t,  thu,  , 
whnwMi  lornlv  flubs. 
AJdrsss,  ALFRKfl  L.  St-Wt  LI.,  PobK.brr, 
us,  111. 


UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.l 

The  ^nb§cription  Lint  of 


Doubled  In  One  Month  (December),  and  is  Mill  increasing 
at  an  UnpreeedentedrRnte, 

"This  net  Eual  IccjwM  i»  owing  to  the  following  facta  s 

1st, 

THE  GALAXY  now  eluD^aatthe  liead  of  AmeHcaa  Ltternry  Muga- 

zinea. 

«d. 

It  oflcre  5n  each  Jfumb«r  n  greater  variety  of  entertaining  rending  matter 
(to  int.net  eacli  rat  mber  of  the  family),  and.  with  a  aingle  •  xception,  ■  grtuler 
amount  tbnn  any  other  liogazine. 

3d, 

At  whatever  c«*t,  the  GALAXY  will,  centals  articlea  by  Uie  lead  lag 

writers  of  this  country  and  Europe, 

The  GA  LAXY  is  not  only  inftructiTe — it  la  nlao  brilliant  and  eiiitr 

laiuiug. 

Slh. 

Tlie  GAT.AXY  ban  secured  for  itu  pages  the  great  literary  attraction 
of  the  year, 

Charles  Reade's  Serial  Story. 

It  will  begin  in  the  March  Number. 

6th. 

A  etr  We  of  articles  on 

AMERICANISMS, 

By  Kichard  Grunt  White,  author  of"  Words  and  Their  U«*,"  wbioL  have 
attracted  such  universal  atllention. 

7lh. 


SUSAN  FIELDING, 


The  new  story  by  Sire.  Edward?,  author  of  "  Archie  Lovel)  *  and  Steven 
Lawrence,  Yeoman."  commenced  in  the  January  uumber.  Ilia.  Eda  nrde  i> 
probably  the  most  brilliant  living;  female  novelist, 

A  BerWs  of  critical  papers  by  an  acute  literary  critic  on  Li  vine  ,tmer> 
■can  Authors. 

9th. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  authorities  r.r>  dlsea-es 

of  the  mind  and  nervous  BVatem,  will  continue  bis  Hjllotal 


collaterul  subject". 


fliclts  on  the  Nervea  and 


loth. 


Mr.  Eugene  Benwjn.the  brilliant  essayist, «  on  n»rucc»  in  the  Jnnitarv  num- 
ber a  aeries  of  character  atudics  of  Bevcial  of  the  leading  journal! fela  of  Neve 
York. 

11  til. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature  *nd  Art  io  the  Galaxy,  reviews  and  ait- 

icisma  will  he  published  by  the  mosL  com|  eltnt  critiex- 
White,  S.  B.  Conont,  Eugene"  Benson,  and  others. 

CLUBBING  TERMS. 

HOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

Term." ,  $4  per  year ;  85  cents  per  number.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  1ft  cents. 

We  offer  liberal  terms  for  oluhbing  with  other  pcrioJicrila.    We  will 
The  Galaxy  uud  Harper'.-  Bazar  one  year  for  §r.  ;  regular  price  $8. 
The  Galaxy  and  Hearth  and  Home  wie  y.-ar  for      ;   regular  price  $8. 
The  Gnliucy  antl  Our  Young  Folks  one  year  for  $-1.50;  regular  price  fil. 
The  Galaxy  and  The  Livcrside  Mngatduc  one  year  fur  $5.UU  ;  rcular  price 

The  Galaxy  and  The  American  Agricnltinist  one  year  for  |4.ftO  ;  n-mUr 

price  $5.60. 

AtWrcs?,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

Nos.  498  and  500  Broadway  N. 
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1  MOH TELLY  MAGAZINE. 
Drrcfed  to  Science,  Literature,  and 
Oeneral  Intelligence,  especially  to 
■th  do  logy,  Phrenology,  fty  8  lolojry. 
Tttjralognooiy,  Psychology,  Educa- 
tion, and  to  ail  those  progresalvi 
MMDIH  calculated  to  Reform.  Ele- 
vate and  ImproTB  Mankind  socially. 
IntclWloariT  and  Spiritually.  Km 
Masher!  with  numerous  Partralta 
bwm  Life,  and  other  Engraving.. 
PahlUhal  the  flr-t  of  erery  mouth 
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BILIOUS. 


LYMPHATIC. 


KNOWING. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 
For  a  Single.  Copy,  a  year,  I .  fMOf 
For  FIte  Copks,  a  year,  -  lxs» 
For  Ten  Copies,  a  year,  •  I  -  MUX) 
Aod  an  oxtr*  Copy  to  the  Agent. 
For  Fifteen  Copies  a  year  $30, 
and  a  c*py  of 'Nkw  Phtbio«no«t. 

Twenty  Ccplee  a  year,  $40,  and  a 
"Btndenfa  Bet,"  worth  $10.  Sub- 
scriptions will  he  received  Ibr  one, 
or  for  Ave  years,  at  the  abore  rates. 
B,  TL  Wxlu,  880  B'dwaj,  K.  T. 
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The  ruBENoioviCAL  JocKSAt  for  March  contains— The  ChampionB  of  Social;  Reform— Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  lliea  Sueun  B.  Anthony;  Ole  Ball,  the  great 
violinist ;  Samuel  A.  Crowthcr,  tho  negro  BUhop ;  John  J.  Watson,  American  Musician ;  Man'*  Power  over  Death ;  Peltier,  a  Phrenologist ;  Among  the  Pacific 
lUavlm.  Quaker  Religion  ;  Witchcraft ;  The  Woman  Question  in  Germany  ;  George  (Hunger,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Artiat ;  Friend,  Go  up  Higher  J  Phantasmagoria,  or 
Hntehcs  of  distinguished  personage*  ;  Prosperity ;  Equality  ;  Thibetan  Woman  ;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy'"  Experiment*,  etc.    With  many  portraits  and  other  111  nitration*. 

Address  8.  R    Wsxls.  *8W  Broadway,  N.  T. 


MAN.— How  to  Study  Hutaan  Character,  Ethnology, 

Psychology,  giving  rules  to  judge  «f  capacity,  honesty,  aMD,  and  aptitude  for 
at  |S  a  year,  or  $1.50  for  six  months;  aiogle  onmber  80  c*nts.    Published  by 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  of  Sixteen  Handsome  Folio  Page?,  for  the 

FARM,  GARDEN  AND  FIRESIDE, 

XDTOD  BT 

DONALD  G.  MITCHELL 

ANT) 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

assisted  bv  aooips  of  able  editors  and  contribniors  In  nil  departments. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  )>«•  now  reaih  lis  eighth  number,  and  meets  with  universal 

favor  from  all  classrs  or  pettons  In  town  and  country.  .  

It  contains  every  week  original  articles  by  ta&  best  American  W  rlter*  each  Id  his  own 

depurtraent  oa   

FARMING.    PLANTING,    STOCK    BREEDING,  POULTRY 
RAISING,  GARDENING,  PLANS  OP  COUNTRY  HOMES. 
RURAL    ARCHITECTURE,    ORNAMENTAL  GAR- 
DENING, Jb'KUIT  GROWING.  FLOWER  CULTURE. 
ETC. 

in  1U  Lltararj  Department  It  Include  the  choicest .original  reading  frr all  MBbn  of 
the  family:  Adreatnrca  by  Beit  and  Land.  Pare  and  Elevating  Stories,  bkctdtaa.  Blogra. 
plies.  Porma.  etc. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Grace  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dodge, 
contribute  regularly  and  the  beat  writers  In  the  couutry  will  constantly  enrich  this  depart- 
ment, 

THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
wM  b*  socially  prOTldad  for,  and  will  And  their  own  paga  al if aya  lighted  with  fan  In 
rtnuris  and  fun  in  .Tones. J»  -Ktl  poa*w&10ng  ftM  Wk*f  ««  ■»*** 

wiser  and  bolter  white  we  make  them  merrier. 

TO  ALL  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 
we  hope  to  bring  En  to  rial  omen  t.  bound  Teaching;  and  Valuable  Suggestions. 

TERRIN  FOR  1  Mi!', 
Blnale  Copies  W,  Invariably  In  ndvano* ;  8  Copies  |1Q ;  &  Copies  |I5.   Any  one  .ending 
n.  1«  <or  a  clubT;t  &  Copies  (all  at  one  time),  -III  receive  a  copy  Iree.    PoatmaM-,.  wo 
"fit  i  *p  Cnnba  In  accordance  ..lib  atari  MM,  may  retain  ft  per  cent,  or  the  amount, 

^TJ^SiimUJUOWX*  «a  year  to  on,  settled  Clergyman  (he  stating  with 
his  remittance  the  church  over  whJch  he  is  settkd)  for  f£  5j. 
All  remittances  at  risk  of  sender. 

A  specimen  copy  sent  free.  . 

Ho  travelling  agents  employed.    Address  all  communications  to 

PETTENGILL,  BATES  8l  CO , 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Physiology,  Anatomy,  Phrenology,  Physiognomy  ,and 

special  callings,  in  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUKtfAL-,  a  firm-class  Magazine, 
b.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York.    Get  the  new  volume  for  1869 


"  GET  THE  BEST/' 
THE  REASONS  WHY 


la  so  generallv  acknnwleojred  at  home  and  al.ronil  10  be  tie ,  LEADING 
LITERARY  MAGAZINE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  are  obvious 
to  all  intelligent  readers, 

1.  — ITS  NATIONAL  AND  COSMOPOLITAN  REFUTATION 
ia  the  growth  of  15  yearn. 

2.  IT  IS  at.t.  ORIGINAL  AND  AMERICAN,  and  does  not  re- 
print foreign  Magazines. 

3.  — THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  WRITERS  are  enlisted  in  sustaining 
and  advancing  its  high  literary  reputation. 

4.  —ENTERTAINING  AND  SOLID  INFORMATION  are  equally 
supplied  in  it*  pages. 

5  RICHARD  B.  KIMB ALLS'  STORY,  "TO  DAY,'  which  is  ex- 
citing so  much  interest,  will  be  continued  through  ihe  ya  r. 

6.  —IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IT  IS  IMPARTIAL.  It  in  independ- 
ent aa  to  cliques,  parties  or  sects- 

7.  —IT  IS  SAFE  AS  WELL  AS  ATR ACTIVE  IN  THE 
FAMILY. 

B.— BATARD  TAYLOR.  EDMUND  C.  STEAD  MAN  and  other 

competent  critL-s  have  charge  of  departments. 

g  FOUR  CAPITAL  STORIES  and  novelettes  of  unusual  interest 

will  he  included  in  the  present  volume. 

10  — BOOK  BUYERS  will  find  PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE  a  safe 
eiiide  as  to  new  publications  all  over  the  world. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Price  35  cents  per  number  ; 
$4  per  annum, 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS  AND  CLUBS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &,  SON,  661  Broadway. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS.  < 

JTJHT  PUBLISHED- 

A  1TB  W  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 
School  Books,  and  other  Articles  for 
every  School. 

This  Catalogus  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application.  All  aro  Invited  to  examlB*  the 
larcest  variety  of  School  Merchandise  in  tbe  United  States-  Special  ,'n£'ceiBeD"  " 
Spools.    J,  VST.  BCHiRMERHOEN  &  CO.,  14  Bond  Street,  New  York.  SepLBt 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
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A  Pbiob  List  hat  been  prepared  expressly  with  a  view  tf  intplylag  snssomera  at  a  dis- 
tance, wfth  Mvsioal  Mkbohakdibb  ot  every  description  at  the  lowest  S.  If.  prieaa. 

Especial  care  la  gives  to  this  department,  and  easterners  can  rely  bbob  rooelvlag  »  gaod 
an  artlole  aa  were  they  present  to  make  the  selection  personally. 

Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  assortment  of  Strings  A>r  Tloluia,  Onltar,  Banjo,  eta^,  wMsa 
ean  bo  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prico.    Also  any  pieces  of  Bnin 
Mmrc  Booaa,  Ac.  of  whleh  oatakfuea  are  fornlahsd  OB  applleacoD-    Sand  aiaap 
for  price  UsL   For  Hat  of  Haw  Mvaio,  see  advertisement  In  aaoUter  oolnmn. 

JuboIj  FREDERICK  BLUME,  1129  Broadway,  H,  Y., 

Saoor>>  Dooa  ibotb  96th  Sraxsn. 

BROOK'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SPOOL  COTTON, 

All  Knmbera,  from  8  to  1 60,  on  Spools  of  200  to  600  Yards. 

This  thread  took  the  only  Prise  Modal  awarded  to 
Baaol  Cotton  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition 
in  1861,  and  the  only  Flrat-Claae  Prise  Medal  at  lb* 
Pari*  Exposition  in  1866,  ala*  a  Sold  Medal  at 
the  Paria  Exposrition  io  1867,  tkaa  eatabllab- 
log  Its  snperlorlty  over  all  oompatltors. 

Itia  SMOOTH,  BTBOKS,  and  KLABTIO.  aod.  far 
hand  ar  Macilne  use.  Is  tba  BEST  AND  CHBAPEBT 
In  tbe  market,  there  being  ho  wiiti  raoat  BkKaJtnra 
The  Bnderaig:nefl,Sole  Agents  for  the  Uaaofaetnreri 
In  the  TTnlMd  Btatea,  have  eaastaatly  on  band.  Is 
WHITE,  n  full  assortment  of 
BEST  SH-Q0RD  0ABLE-LAID  SOFT -Fill  ffHED 
In  oaiea  of  10O  doeen  each,  aasorted  nnmbers,  and  In  packs***  oT  10  do24B  eaott,  solid  aam- 
t-eraT  also,  a  fall  aseortment,  in  WttlTE,  BLACK,  and  COLORED,  *f 

Brook's  Celebrated  Patent  Glare  Finish, 

In  oases  of  100  dozea  oach,  aasorted  nnenbera,  or  In  packages  of  10  dozen  each,  solid  avm- 
laWI,   Order*  aolldtod  and  promptly  exaeuted  by 

WM,  HEBRY  SMITH  k  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
jBBS lit.  Ho.  61  Leonard  Street,  H 


Y. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINES 

FOR  MEDICAL  PURPOSES. 

The  only  Electro-Medical  Apparatna  having  a 

Strong  direct  current,  aa  well  as  a  to  and  fro 
current,  A  direct  current  without  lnt*ji*lty 
In  a  medical  point  of  view  la  of  qu  value  at  all. 

The  direct  current  at  lia  negative  pJe.  U 
powerful  y  t-nic  and  e..nirartl\i .  whlW  at  ito 
pasitlvu  polo  It  la  diametrically  the  reverse. 

It  drawn  nil  metallic  poisons  from  the  human 
System  at  Its  negative  |h»I«,  aud  when  a  um!e  or 
contrsctWeactlon  larej  lred,Ba1nboaiorrb>i'»» 
and  other  relaxed  conditions  of  the  bodT.  ekMM 
the  capillaries  at  once,  stops  the  effusion  of 
bhvvl  and  gives  vigor  to  the  syst  in, 

This  machine  la  universally  r*-.v.mmended  hy 
all  leadlne  pbjslcians  turouplwut  lb*  Cnltad 
States  uad  Csnailaa,  as  having  double  the  mag- 
I  netlc  power  of  any  other  maehluo. 
k    It  Is  self  operating  and  is  In  a  neat  portable 

blank  walnut  caae.  Price  with  single  cap  battery  113,  doub'e  cup  190.   Send  for  circular. 

Addrat,   GHABLEi  F.  SJHITH, 

Spq  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  B.  StulLb, 
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Published  on  the  First  of  each  Month,  at  $3  a  year,  by 
the  Editor,  8.  R  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Mao,  know  thyself.  All  wisdom  can  tare  there  ; 
To  noiio  niau  saonta  Ignoble,  but  to  man.— Taunt. 


THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON. 

No  one  with  an  insignificant  head  or 
a  poor  frail  body-jy-no  matter  how  mnch 
educated — could  hope  to  move  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  political  subjects  as  this  lady 
has  done — is  now  doing.  What  is  the 
secret  of  her  power  ?  what  the  object  of 
her  efforts  ?    In  other  words,  what  is  the 


I  impelling  motive  which  causes  her  to 
agitate  the  minds  of  men  and  women? 
Here  is  the  secret. 

She  has  a  large-sized  brain,  a  fine 
healthy  body,  and  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  Nature  has  endowed  her  with 
unusual  originality  and  comprehension, 
and  eminently  practical  common  sense. 
She  has,  also,  much  independence,  self- 
reliance,  perseverance,  and  executive 
ability ;  while  ambition,  sense  of  power, 
pride  of  character,  benevolence,  the  de- 
sire to  be  useful,  animate  her.  AfFection, 
economy,  constructiveness,  and  imagina- 
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tion  are  also  prominent  qualities.  These 
are  the  organs,  faculties,  sentiments,  and 
conditions  by  which  she  is  influenced. 

She  is  her  father's  child,  inheriting  his 
strength  of  character  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities. Her  face  is  comely,  though  her 
features  are  strongly  marked.  If  not 
weak  and  effeminate,  neither  are  they 
coarse  nor  unimpressive.  Her  tempera- 
ment is  favorable  for  the  production  of 
vitality,  and  she  enjoys  heartily  all  the 
good  things  of  life.  She  is  youthful,  jo- 
vial, and  almost  rollicking  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  nature.  Thoroughly  honest, 
eminently  kind,  charitable,  and  profound- 
ly religious,  she  is  entirely  above  the 
reach  of  ridicule,  and  superior  to  com- 
mon critics.  In  short,  she  is  a  high-toned, 
broad-minded,  and  every  way  superior 
human  being.  If  not  fully  honored  in 
her  day  and  generation,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause ehe  lives  in  advance  of  smaller 
minds,  and  is  not  by  them  appreciated. 
To  her  revilers  it  is  enough  to  say,  "  Evil 
be  to  him  who  evil  thinks." 

Here  are  the  facts  of  this  lady's  birth, 
life,  and  doings.  We  predict  for  her 
efforts  a  higher  degree  of  success  for  the 
emancipation  of  her  sex  than  has  yet 
been  secured. 

Elizabeth  Cadt  Stanton  was  born  at 
Johnatown,  New  York,  November  12th,  1816. 
Judge  Daniel  Cady,  her  father,  was  a  lawyer 
of  superior  intellectual  capacity  and  influence, 
and  permitted  her  to  spend  much  of  her  girl- 
hood's leisure  in  his  office,  where  she  gathered 
no  littlo  information  on  the  subject  of  the  rights 
of  women  as  recognized  by  the  laws  then  in 
force.  What  she  heard  in  the  discussions 
which  frequently  took  place  between  her 
father  and  women  who  came  to  consult  him, 
planted  the  germ  which  developed  and  grew 
to  a  vigorous  tree  in  her  after-life.  Of  these 
early  experiences  she  says : 

"  We  lived  in  a  Scotch  neighborhood,  where 
many  of  the  men  still  retained  the  old  feudal 
ideas  of  women  and  property.  Thus,  at  a 
man's  death  his  property  would  descend  to 
his  eldest  ajon,  and  the  mother  would  be  left 
with  nothing  in  her  own  right  It  was  not 
unusual,  therefore,  for  the  mother,  who  had 
probably  brought  all  the  property  into  the 
family,  to  be  made  an  unhappy  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  a  dissipated  son.  The  tears  and 
complaints  of  these  women,  who  came  to  my 
father  for  legal  advice,  touched  my  heart ;  and 
I  would  often  childishly  inquire  into  all  the 
particulars  of  their  sorrow,  and  would  appeal 
to  my  father  for  some  prompt  remedy.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  down  a  law-book,  and 
tried  to  show  me  that  something  called  '  the 
laws'  prevented  him  from  putting  a  stop  to 
these  cruel  and  unju9t  things.    In  this  way 


my  head  was  filled  with  great  anger  against 
those  cruel  and  atrocious  laws.  After  which 
the  students  in  the  office,  to  amuse  themselves 
by  exciting  my  feelings,  would  always  tell  me 
of  any  unjust  laws  which  they  found  during 
their  studies.  My  mind  was  thus  so  aroused 
against  the  barbarism  of  the  laws  thus  pointed 
out,  that  I  one  day  marked  them  with  a  pen- 
cil, and  decided  to  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
cut  them  out  of  the  book, — supposing  that  my 
father  and  his  library  were  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  law !  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
only  destroy  those  lawB,  those  poor  women 
would  have  no  further  trouble.  But  when  the 
students  informed  my  father  of  my  proposed 
mutilation  of  his  volumes,  he  explained  to  me 
how  fruitless  my  childish  vengeance  would 
have  been,  and  taught  me  that  bad  laws  were 
to  be  abolished  in  quite  a  different  way.  As 
soon  as  I  fairly  understood  how  the  tiling 
could  be  accomplished,  I  vowed  that,  when  I 
became  old  enough,  I  would  have  such  abom- 
inable laws  changed.  And  I  have  kept  my 
vow." 

The  laws  of  New  York,  and  also  of  many 
other  States,  are  to-day  as  liberal  toward  wo- 
men as  toward  men. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  her  brother,  a 
young  man  of  fine  promise,  the  only  son  among 
six  children,  died.  This  loss  bowed  down  her 
father  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  and  Eliza- 
beth, appreciative  of  his  deep  sorrow,  was  in- 
spired with  a  strange  ambition.  She  would 
become,  she  said,  all  a  boy  could  be — she 
would  study  Greek  and  go  to  college.  And 
straightway  she  found  the  means  to  begin  her 
self-appointed  task.  At  school  she  competed 
with  the  boys  for  prizes  in  the  classics,  and 
secured  one ;  but,  to  her  great  disappointment, 
her  triumphs  and  proficiency  in  the  studies 
which  were  then  thought  to  be  the  special 
province  of  boys,  did  not  assuage  her  father's 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son.  She  won  his  ap- 
proval, but  "  she  was  not  a  boy."  Her  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  encouragement  of  Dr. 
Hosack,  the  old  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Johnstown,  who  was  ever  ready  to  advise  and 
assist  her  in  her  studies  and  sorrows,  enabled 
her  to  triumph  over  the  severe  blow  her  hopes 
had  received,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  study 
with  renewed  zeal. 

She  left  Johnstown  academy  one  of  its  best 
scholars,  and  expected  that,  like  several  of 
the  young  men  with  whom  she  had  studied, 
and  whose  superior  or  peer,  intellectually,  6he 
had  shown  herself,  she  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  Union  College ;  but  usage  interposed  its 
barrier  —  she  was  not  a  boy,  and  therefore 
could  not  enter  its  portals.  She  was  sent  to 
a  celebrated  "Young  Ladies'  Seminary"  at 
Troy,  where  she  says  were  spent  the  two 
"  dreariest  years  of  my  life." 

"  The  next  seven  years#of  her  life  she  spent 
at  Johnstown,  dividing  her  time  between  book- 
delving  and  horse-taming ;  and,  having  an  al- 
most equal  relish  for  each,  she  conquered  the 
books  in  her  father's  library  and  the  horses  in 
her  father's  stable.  In  fact,  she  would  some- 
times ride  half  the  day  over  hill  and  meadow, 


like  a  fox-hunter,  and  then  study  law-books 
half  the  night,  like  a  jurist  When  she  was 
busy  at  her  embroidery  or  water-colors,  her 
father,  who  had  a  poor  opinion  of  such  accom- 
plishments, would  bring  to  her  the  1  Revised 
Statutes,'  and  say,  '  My  daughter,  here  is  a 
book  which,  if  you  read  it  will  give  you 
something  sensible  to  say  to  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Williams  when  they  next  make  us  a  visit' 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Williams  were  legal  mag- 
nates, who  made  Judge  Cady's  dinner-table  a 
frequent  arena  for  the  discussion  of  nice  points 
of  law.  So  Elizabeth,  with  a  fine  determina- 
tion to  make  herself  the  peer  of  the  whole 
table,  diligently  began  and  pursued  that  study 
of  the  laws  of  her  country  which  has  since 
armed  and  equipped  her,  as  from  an  arsenal 
of  weapons,  for  her  struggle  against  all* op- 
pressive legislation  concerning  woman." 

In  1889  she  met  and  soon  after  married,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Stanton,  then  a  rising  young  man  in 
central  New  York.  Immediately  after  the  mar- 
riage the  wedded  pair  sailed  for  Europe.  Mrs. 
Stanton  had  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
"  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  "  of  1840, 
which  was  held  in  London,  but  she,  as  well  as 
several  other  noble  and  gifted  women  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  accredited  Ameri- 
can delegates,  were  obstinately  refused  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

On  returning  to  America  Mr.  Stanton  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  Five 
years  afterward  his  delicate  health  obliged 
him  to  seek  a  residence  less  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric changes.  He  removed  to  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  and  there  continued  his 
professional  business. 

In  July,  1848,  the  first  "Woman's  Rights 
Convention"  known  in  history  was  held  at 
Seneca  Falls.  Mrs.  8tanton  was  the  foremost 
agent  in  bringing  it  about,  and  its  resolutions 
and  declarations  were  inspired  by  her  brain. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  public 
demand  by  women  for  the  "elective  fran- 
chise "  was  made  in  this  assembly,  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  its  enunciator.  Besides  the  prom- 
inent part  she  has  always  borne  at  conven- 
tions for  the  discussion  of  woman's  rights, 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  lectured  considerably  before 
popular  audiences,  and  repeatedly  appeared  in 
the  advocacy  of  her  cause  before  State  legisla- 
tures. She  possesses  rare  powers  of  language, 
and  though  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  a 
conversation  which  touches  on  those  topics 
which  chiefly  command  her  interest,  she  al- 
ways speaks  to  an  audience  with  dignity  and 
effect. 

Since  1850  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  have  been  closely  associated  in  re- 
formatory labors.  The  Revolution  is  a  weekly 
newspaper,  instituted  chiefly  through  their 
earnest  endeavors  to  secure  an  organ  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  woman  and  social  reform- 
It  was  started  early  in  1868,  and  now  seems  to 
have  acquired  some  hold  on  public  opinion. 
Mrs.  Stanton,  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions 
as  journalist,  exhibits  a  remarkable  versatility.  A 
In  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Independ- 
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eni,  she,  "  like  a  ripe  grape,  carries  a  whole 
summer's  sunshine  in  her  blood,  fills  her  most 
serious  articles  with  fun,  frolic,,  and  satire,  and 
even  in  her  most  humorous  escapades  shows  a 
rare  vein  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  eloquence." 

In  appearance,  Mrs.  Stanton  is  one  of  our 
most  impressive  women.  Her  hair,  which  is 
quite  white,  curls  attractively  about  her  head, 
while  an  expression  of  kindness  and  ready 
sympathy,  mingled  with  a  twinkle  of  humor, 
ever  beams  from  her  countenance.  She  is  of 
the  average  height,  and  rather  full  in  habit, 
nature  supplying  liberally  the  aliment  which 
so  vigorous,  elastic,  and  sprightly  a  brain  re- 
quires. Although  she  has  given  so  much  of 
her  time  to  the  evolution  of  the  "  woman  ques- 
tion," she  has  by  no  means  neglected  her  own 
domestic  affairs.  8even  children  crown  her 
home,  and  weave  for  her  a  cbaplet  of  happy 
motherhood.  It  is  declared  to  be  her  aim,  not 
to  make  woman  less  womanly,  but  to  elevate 
her  to  a  position  of  equal  privilege  and  influ- 
ence in  civil  life  with  man.  She  does  not 
believe  in  woman's  sphere  being  restricted  by 
any  1>ounds,  religious  or  political,  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  being,  and  should  be,  by  all  rights 
human  and  divine, "  widened  into  equal  great- 
ness with  man's." 

Her  talent,  learning,  energy,  ambition,  and 
the  irrepressible  zeal  shown  in  the  cause  which 
she  has  made  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  her 
life,  constitute  her  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters,  and  one  of  the  ablest  women  of  the 
day. 

MIS8  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

This  is  an  original  character.  The 
framework  or  bony  structure  is  ample, 
and  the  motive  and  mental  tempera 
ments  appear  to  be  about  equal  in  prom- 
inence. Both  body  and  brain  are  fully 
developed,  and  all  the  natural  forces  are 
in  vigorous  and  healthy  action. 

Such  an  organization  enjoys  life  most 
when  fully  occupied.   There  is  not  a  lazy 
thought,  not  an  indolent  feeling,  mani- 
fested hare.   Action,  action,  action,  is 
the  rule  of  this  life,  and  the  world  is  her 
field.    Zeal  is  a  natural  gift,  a  tempera- 
mental condition,  and  a  necessity  ;  work 
is  a  real  luxury ;  idleness  a  punishment. 
She,  too,  inherits  her  father's  spirit  and 
force  of  character — a  will  to  dare  and  to 
do.    She  never  can  sing  a  song  of  sweet 
content  while  others  sin  and  suffer.  It 
is  hers  to  participate  in  every  useful  en- 
terprise having  in  view  the  liberation, 
education,  and  elevation  of  all.    She  is 
no  claimant  nor  defender  of  exclusive 
privileges.    Equal  rights  of  all  would  be 
the  motto  of  such  a  nature. 

If  this  lady  differs  from  others,  it  is 
only  in  degree  of  opinion,  taste,  senti- 
ment, and  capacity.   It  is  not  in  faculty 


or  in  form.  She  is  as  complete  ,  in  or- 
ganization as  her  sisters,  who  are  less 
brave,  courageous,  and  self-sacrificing. 
Those  who  know  this  lady  best  would 
trust  her  most.  Few  will  question 
her  capacity.  *  Few  women  grow  up  in 
counting-houses,  or  engage  in  the  sharp 
practices  so  common  to  men.  But  this 
lady  can  plan,  manage,  and  execute  much 
more  efficiently  than  half  the  college- 
educated  men  of  our  time. 

Those  who  look  for  a  passive  and  sub- 
missive spirit  will  not  find  it  here ;  but 
they  will  find  a  brave,  resolute,  vigorous, 
willing  worker — one  who  will  defend  the 
right  against  all  opposition.  There  is 
point  and  emphasis  in  that  face ;  and  yet 
benevolence  is  a  chief  actuating  mo- 
tive. Her  mission  is  to  lift  up,  elevate, 
improve,  and  place  the  race  on  a  higher 
plane.  Nor  is  she  narrow-minded.  Her 
efforts  are  made  in  behalf  of  all  man- 
kind, rather  than  for  a  class.  Some  will 
say  she  is  over-zealous — is  going  too  far, 
and  all  that.  But  toe  say  she  will  work  on 
in  her  own  way  just  the  same  for  all  that. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  at  South  Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts,  February  15th,  1820.  Her 
father,  Daniel  Anthony,  was  a  stern  Quaker, 
and  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  good  circum- 
stances. She  was  educated  in  a  small  select 
school,  in  her  father's  house,  until  seventeen 
years  old,  when  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Philadelphia.  On  leaving  the  semin- 
ary, she  independently  commenced  life  for  her- 
self by  teaching  school.  Thus  fifteen  years 
were  passed  in  different  parts  of  New  York, 
and  although  everywhere  commended  for  her 
energy  and  skill  in  training  the  young  idea, 
she  received  but  eight  dollars  a  month,  while 
men  teachers  were  paid  twenty-four.  This 
apparent  injustice  aroused  her  indignation,  and 
led  her  to  entertain  with  enthusiasm  the  new 
movement  signified  by  the  first  "Woman's 
Rights  Convention."  She  early  advocated  the 
principles  of  Temperance,  as  a  lecturer.  In  the 
winter  of  1851  she  called  a  State  Temperance 
Convention  in  Albany,  which  was  attended  by 
several  women  already  prominent  as  public 
speakers  and  social  reformers.  In  the  follow- 
ing May  she  called  a  Woman's  Temperance 
Convention  at  Rochester,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  a  State  Society  thereupon  formed. 
A  delegation  of  three  ladies,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  this  Society  to  attend  the  General 
State  Convention  at  Syracuse  the  same  year— 
1852 — was  denied  a  hearing,  but  the  undaunted 
women  secured  a  church,  and  drew  a  large 
audience  to  hear  their  addresses.  At  this  time 
Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  became  inti- 
mately associated.  One  in  sentiment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  work  they  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  perform,  they  found  in  each  other 
mutual  aid  and  encouragement 


In  allusion  to  their  early  co-operation,  Mrs. 
Stanton  humorously  says : 

"Wherever  we  saw  an  annual  convention 
of  men,'  quietly  meeting  year  after  year,  filled 
with  brotherly  love,  we  bethought  ourselves 
how  we  could  throw  a  bombshell  into  their 
midst,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  to  open  their 
doors  to  the  sisters  outside,  who  had  an  equal 
interest  with  themselves  in  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  In  this  way  we  assailed,  in 
turn,  the  temperance,  educational,  and  church 
conventions,  agricultural  fairs,  and  halls  of 
legislation.  We  persecuted  the  educational 
convention  for  a  whole  decade  of  years,  to  the 
infinite  chagrin  of  Professors  Davies,  Buckley, 
and  Hazeltine,  whose  feathers  always  ruffled 
the  moment  Miss  Anthony,  with  her  staid, 
Quaker  face  and  firm  step,  walked  up  the  aisle, 
always  taking  a  conspicuous  seat,  as  if  to  say, 
Gentlemen,  here  I  am  again,  to  demand  that 
you  recognize  as  your  equals  the  hundreds  of 
women  before  you,— teachers,  who  sit  in  these 
conventions,  without  a  voice  or  vote  in  your 
proceedings.  With  the  aid  of  such  chivalrous 
men  as  Superintendents  Randall  and  Rice,  we 
at  last  triumphed ;  women  were  permitted  to 
speak  and  vote  in  the  conventions,  appointed 
on  committees,  and  to  make  reports  on  various 
subjects.  Miss  Anthony  herself  was  invited 
to  prepare  a  report  on  educating  the  sexes  to- 
gether, which  she  read  to  an  immense  audience 
in  Troy,  in  1858." 

Since  that  time  she  has  spoken  frequently  in 
public.  Her  style  is  rapid,  sententious,  and 
forcible,  evincing  much  of  the  Quaker  element 
in  her  organization. 

From  1852  Miss  Anthony  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  Woman's  Rights 
movement.  At  all  conventions  she  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  officers.  She  has  also  been 
Indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
liberal  legislation  for  women  for  which  New 
York  is  conspicuous  among  the  States.  As  an 
evidence  of  her  irrepressible  zeal,  it  is  worthy 
of  record  that  during  the  winter  of  1854-5  she 
held  fifty-four  conventions  in  different  counties 
of  this  State,  with  two  petitions  in  her  hands 
—one  demanding  equal  property  rights,  the 
other  the  ballot,  and  obtained  ten  thousand 
signatures. 

With  reference  to  the  character  she  bears  in 
society,  there  seems  to  be  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  think  her  sharp,  angular,  cross- 
grained,  lacking  in  sentiment  and  affection,  and 
possessed  of  but  one  idea — the  exaltation  of 
her  sex.  Others,  who  profess  to  know  her 
more  or  less  intimately,  say  that  her  faults  are 
chiefly  external,  and  that  her  real  nature  is  gen- 
erous, sympathetic,  and  tender.  Without  the 
restraints  and  influences  of  husband,  home,  and 
family,  she  has  thrown  her  whole  soul  into  the 
cause  of  "  woman's  rights,"  and  so  developed 
those  staunch,  forward,  and  imperious  quali- 
ties which  impress  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  her. 

Miss  Anthony  is  considerably  above  the  me- 
dium height,  apparently  slender,  but  well  pro- 
portioned and  compactly  built  She  has  a  rather 
large  and  symmetrical  head,  a  light  complex- 
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ion,  and  blue  eyes,  and  weighs  a  little  over  150 
pounds. 

Mrs.  Stanton  says :  "  What  people  call  cross- 
grained  in  her  is  her  quickness  in  seeing  the 
right,  and  her  promptness  in  maintaining 
it,  no  matter  who  her  opposers  may  be.  An 
anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  strong 
principle,  independence,  and  self-reliance  of 
her  character.  A  lady  of  superior  education, 
the  wife  and  sister  of  distinguished  men, 
was  placed  in  an  insane  asylum  to  be  quietly 
disposed  of,  that  some  domestic  difficulties 
might  not  be  made  known.  After  a  two 
years'  incarceration  she  was  released;  but, 
insisting  on  separation  and  the  possession 
of  her  children,  she  was  again  threatened, 
when  sho  appealed  to  Miss  Anthony  for  pro- 
tection. She  promptly  gave  her  the  neces- 
sary assistance,  and  found  a  safe  retreat  for 
her  and  her  daughter.  No  threats  or  persecu- 
tions could  move  her  to  reveal  the  hiding-place 
of  her  clients.  Anti-slavery  Mends  on  all  sides 
wrote  to  her  begging  her  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,— that  it  would  injure  the 
reforms  she  advocated.  Leading  men  in  the 
State  wrote  to  her  that  she  was  legally  liable 
for  abducting  a  child  from  its  father,  and  that 
she  would  be  arrested  some  day  on  the  plat- 
form in  the  midst  of  a  speech.  Telegrams  and 
letters  of  threats  and  persuasion  were  poured 
on  her  thick  and  fast;  among  others,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison and  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  to  her,  saying, 
*  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  law  ?  •  «  Yes ! '  she  replied  ;  4  and 
I  know  when  I  feed  and  shelter  a  panting 
fugitive  from  slavery  I  violate  law;  and  yet 
you  would  uphold  me  for  violating  the  law  in 
one  case;  why  not  the  other?  Is  a  refined, 
educated,  noble  woman,  flying  from  the  con- 
tamination of  an  unfaithful  husband,  leas 
worthy  of  my  protection  than  a  black  man 
flying  from  the  tyranny  of  his  master  ? '  Of 
the  threats  of  arrest  from  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  an  hon- 
orable senator  of  New  York,  she  had  ho  fears, 
knowing  that,  in  thus  doing,  they  would  make 
public  exactly  what  they  desired  to  conceal." 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution,  whose  ex- 
istence is  probably  more  due  to  Miss  Anthony 
than  to  any  one  else,  the  respective  parts  borne 
by  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  are  thus 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Tilton : 

"  These  celebrated  women  are  of  about  equal 
ages,  but  of  the  most  opposite  characteristics, 
and  illustrate  the  theory  of  counterparts  in  af- 
fection by  entertaining  for  each  other  a  friend- 
ship of  extraordinary  strength.  Mrs.  Stanton 
is  a  fine  writer,  but  poor  executant ;  Miss  An- 
thony is  no  writer  at  all,  but  a  thorough  man- 
ager. Both  have  large  brains  and  great  hearts ; 
neither  has  any  selfish  ambition  for  celebrity ; 
but  each  vies  with  the  other  in  a  noble  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  to  which  they  are  devoting 
their  lives.  Nevertheless,  to  describe  them 
critically,  I  ought  to  say  that,  opposites  though 
they  be,  each  does  not  so  much  supplement 
the  other's  deficiencies  as  augment  the  other's 
eccentricities.  Thus,  they  often  stimulate  each 
other's  aggressiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 


diminish  each  other's  discretion.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  imprudent  utterances  of  the 
one,  or  the  impolitic  methods  of  the  other,  the 
animating  motives  of  both,  judged  by  the  high- 
est moral  standards,  are  evermore  as  white  as 
the  light  The  good  which  they  do  is  by  de- 
sign ;  the  harm  by  accident  *These  two  wo- 
men, sitting  together  in  their  parlor,  have,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  been  diligent  forgers  of 
all  manner  of  projectiles,  from  fireworks  to 
thunderbolts,  and  have  hurled  them,  with  un- 
expected explosion,  into  the  midst  of  all  man- 
ner of  educational,  reformatory,  and  religious 
conventions — sometimes  to  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise and  half-welcome  of  the  members ;  more 
often  to  the  bewilderment  and  prostration  of 
numerous  victims ;  and,  in  a  few  signal  in- 
stances, to  the  gnashing  of  angry  men's  teeth. 
I  know  of  no  two  more  pertinacious  incen- 
diaries in  the  whole  country !  Nor  will  they 
themselves  deny  the  charge.  In  fact  this  noise- 
making  twain  are  the  two  sticks  of  a  drum  for 
keeping  up  what  Daniel  Webster  called  '  the 
rub-a-dub-dub  of  agitation.' " 


GROWTH   OF  SOUL. 

When  a  beautiful,  strong  soul  rises  like  sun- 
light, or  flashes  with  the  noise  of  thunder 
upon  the  world,  and  the  world  is  forced  into  a 
consciousness  of  its  presence,  how  many,  gaz- 
ing with  astonishment  or  listening  with  awe, 
are  ready  to  cry,  "  What  miracle  is  this  ? " 

In  crises  of  nations  or  of  societies,  when  men 
and  women,  unmarked  in  the  crowd,  with  un- 
faltering loyalty  to  the  highest  bidding  of  their 
souls,  have  stepped  fearlessly  forth  to  be  lead- 
ers in  the  cause  of  right,  or  martyrs  for  its  sake, 
no  wonder  the  crowd  has  often  thought  that 
they  were  led  by  some  sudden  inspiration  or 
fanatic  zeal. 

But  he  who  studies  well  the  lives  of  such, 
learning  what  he  can  of  that  silent  life  within, 
will  see  that  every  circumstance  in  their  his- 
tory has  seemed'  to  be  designed  to  fit  them  for 
just  such  places  ;  and  so  calm  an  assurance 
have  they  of  their  fitness,  that  they  recognize 
their  work  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  and  "  feeling 
the  responsibility,  yet  take  it  without  fear." 

The  little  child  who  places  in  the  earth  a 
seed,  knows  nothing  of  the  change  it  under- 
goes before  his  eye  is  gladdened  by  the  opening 
leaf.  He  can  not  understand  the  struggling  of 
the  life  within,  the  bursting  here  and  there  of 
its  prison  walls,  the  farther  groping  in  dark- 
ness, the  yearning  and  climbing  after  the  light, 
which  it  feels  must  be  above,  till  at  last  it 
breathes  the  pure  air,  and  is  blessed  by  the 
glad  sunshine. 

As  little  do  the  many  know  of  the  struggling, 
the  breaking  of  bonds,  the  groping  and  yearn- 
ing toward  the  Infinite  of  those  souls  who  at 
last  in  the  pure  sun-light  of  truth  accept  with- 
out fear,  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  the  work  of 
the  reformer. 

What  blessed  toil  was  theirs,  who,  years 
ago,  in  spite  of  scorn  and  persecution,  with 
conscience  for  their  guide,  commenced  the 


work  of  banishing  from  this  land  its  sorest 
evil;  and  though  the  sight  was  long  denied 
their  earthly  vision,  with  eyes  prophetic  they 
saw  the  grand  wedding  of  might  with  right, 
which  has  since  been  solemnized  and  sealed  by 
precious  blood,  and  to  which,  on  the  third  day 
of  November,  a  free  people  shouted  a  joyous 
"  amen." 

By  no  sudden  spasm  does  the  acorn  become 
a  beautiful  tree,  with  arms  extended,  shielding 
the  weary  traveler  from  sun  and  storm;  or 
the  tiny  seed  become  a  perfect  flower,  blessing 
with  its  fragrance  all  who  may  chance  to  be 
near  it  Nor,  when  every  true  soul  in  the 
land  is  trembling  with  anxiety  before  the 
dreaded  and  almost  certain  death  of  social  and 
political  purity,  it  is  by  no  miracle  that  in 
every  such  emergency  some  great  earnest  soul, 
armed  with  truth  and  justice,  stands  ready  to 
strike  down  the  foe. 

The  germ  of  life  must  be  in  the  acorn  and 
the  seed,  and  then,  by  light  and  darkness,  heat 
and  cold,  sunshine  and  storm,  will  the  tree  and 
the  flower  be  brought  forth. 

The  love  of  right  must  be  in  the  soul,  and 
then  by  all  the  discipline  of  life,  by  temptation 
and  struggle,  by  joy  and  sorrow,  by  success  and 
disappointment,  will  it  be  fitted  for  the  work 
for  which  the  good  Father  has  designed  it 
The  sensitive,  shrinking  boy,  chilled  by  the 
fear  of  punishment,  yet  blushing  at  the  thought 
of  concealing  a  wrong  act,  was  the  true  promise 
of  the  moral  hero  whose  burning  words  will 
never  cease  to  move  the  hearts  of  men. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  study  of  that  life  which 
first  dawned  upon  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  and 
went  out  in  martyrdom  from  the  nation's  cap- 
ital, with  deeper  sympathy  would  we  think  of 
it,  with  tenderer  reverence  love  it,  if  that 
were  possible,  could  we  have  entered  the  in- 
ner temple  of  that  soul  and  have  witnessed  the 
processes  by  which  it  grew  and  developed  into 
such  beauty  and  strength  and  power;  could 
we  have  known  of  the  Gethsemanes  of  agony, 
the  strivings  to  see  the  right,  and  the  yearnings 
for  strength  to  do  it,  the  discipline  which  for 
fifty  years  was  molding  the  leader  of  the 
nation,  the  sterner  discipline  of  four  years 
more  by  which  the  nation's  leader  was  fitted 
to  be  its  savior  too. 

The  soul  grows  from  within,  gathering 
strength  from  the  exercise  which  loyalty  to 
truth  requires  of  it  and  which  goes  on  with  no 
loud  protestations,  but  often  silently ;  so  when 
a  nation  in  its  extremity  cries,  "What  man 
shall  lead  us  ?"  and  God  gives  answer  by  plac- 
ing at  its  head  a  farmer's  son  or  a  tanner's  son, 
what  wonder  that  the  people  marvel  ? 

But  is  it  not  a  prophecy  that  right  and  truth 
will  prevail,  that  corruption  will  cease  in  high 
places,  that  by  the  aide  of  the  word  "  peace" 
will  be  written,  ere  long,  H  purity  ?  " 

HOPE  ARLINGTON. 

Ltttle  SrNB.— A  little  hole  in  a  ship  sinks 
it ;  a  small  breach  in  a  sea-bank  carries  away 
all  before  it ;  a  little  stab  in  the  heart  kills  a 
man ;  and  a  little  sin,  as  it  is  often  improperly 
called,  tends  to  his  final  destruction. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA — Mo.  3. 

BY  JOHN  SEAL. 

"  Come  like  shadows— bo  depart." 
FARREN  THE  ACTOR. 

He  was  a  very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellow 
in  private  life,  and  quite  remarkable  for  courtly 
bearing  on  the  stage ;  with  a  talent  for  other 
business  than  that  upon  which  his  great  repu- 
tation was  founded.  This  he  proved  by  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that 
the  madness  of  Hamlet  was  real,  and  not 
counterfeit  Perhaps  our  friend  Hackett,  who 
has  lately  entered  upon  that  investigation, 
may  have  seen  the  pamphlet  referred  to ;  for 
he  was  in  London  about  the  time  when  it  was 
printed  for  private  distribution. 

Farren's  "Lord  Ogleby,"  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  Pothier's  representation  of  the 
"  Ci-devant  Jeune  Homme"  was  a  masterpiece 
nevertheless,  and  far  superior  to  anything  else 
of  the  sort  upon  the  English  stage,  where  he 
appropriated  to  himself  and  finally  monopolized 
for  nearly  a  generation  three  or  four  characters, 
which  were  never  before  so  played  as  to  be 
worth  seeing,  and  have  seldom  been  attempted 
since.  Though  an  Irishman,  he  was  never 
Irish,  either  on  the  stage  or  off ;  nor,  so  far  as  I 
now  remember,  did  he  ever  undertake  the  part 
of  an  Irishman.  But  his  "  Lord  Ogleby"  was 
admirable.  It  seemed  as  if  the  part  had  been 
made  for  him,  and  he  for  the  part  Being  tall, 
slender,  courtly,  and  effeminate,  everything  ho 
said  or  did  in  that  character  seemed  to  be  just 
what  the  author  intended.  And  yet,  nobody 
who  had  ever  seen  Pothier  in  the  original 
would  ever  think  of  comparing  them,  so  utterly 
unlike  were  they,  even  in  their  truthfulness. 
Pothier's  representation  was  that  of  real  life, 
while  that  of  Parren  was  at  the  best  only  stage 
life.  The  first  was  truth  itself;  the  last  a 
caricature  of  truth,  but  so  exceedingly  clever, 
that  you  could  see  the  likeness  through  all  the 
extravagance  and  exaggeration,  and  would  en- 
joy it  as  if  you  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
his  lordship,  and  understood  his  ogling  and 
simpering,  and  wouldn't  for  the  world  have 
him  throw  aside  his  rouge  pot,  false  teeth, 
perfumed  handkerchiefs,  and  pearl  powder. 
Yet  Farren  was  not  only  a  man  of  talent,  but 
of  undeniable  genius.  His  was  a  fine  head, 
full  of  promise  to  the  phrenologist,  with  an  har- 
monious temperament,  and  most  attractive 
manners. 

GEORGE  GROTK  THE  HISTORIAN. 

When  I  first  knew  this  remarkable  man,  he 
was  only  George  Grote  the  banker ;  but  one  of 
a  thousand  among  bankers,  and  greatly  resem- 
bling, on  many  accounts,  the  Liverpool  banker, 
Boscoe.  Already  was  he  in  labor  with  his 
great  History  of  Greece,  though  nobody  knew 
of  it,  until  just  before  it  appeared  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

He  had,  to  be  sure,  edited,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  Beauchamp,  Jeremy  Bentham's  "  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Religion  on 
the  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind,"  which 
appeared  in  1822,  and,  like  his  wonderfully 


clever  wife,  he  may  have  written  for  the  Wett- 
mineter  Review,  but  otherwise,  had  not  been 
distinguished  in  the  literary  commonwealth. 
But  with  his  large  head,  handsome  features, 
and  broad  chest,  with  a  strong,  healthy,  gener- 
ous temperament — a  combination  of  the  bilious 
and  nervous,  with  a  dash  of  the  sanguine— 
what  he  has  done  since,  as  a  writer  and  thinker, 
might  well  have  been  foretold  by  the  com- 
monest observer — if  acquainted  -with  Phre- 
nology. 

His  ambition,  at  first,  was  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  debater;  and  he  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  having  fallen  into  bad  company,  that 
of  the  Benthamites,  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  two 
Austins,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Roebuck,  and  Coulson  of 
the  Globe,  not  one  of  whom,  except  Bowring 
and  Brougham  and  Romilly,  had  a  spark  of 
imagination,  or  the  least  possible  rehsh  for 
poetry  or  eloquence,  oratory  or  rhetoric,  which, 
for  that  reason,  they  affected  to  undervalue,  as 
only  different  manifestations  of  what  they 
called  eentimentdUsm.  Shrewd,  unrelenting, 
and  clear  as  crystal  in  their  demonstrations, 
the  finest  bursts  of  human  eloquence  went  for 
nothing  with  the  Mills,  unless  followed  by  a 
Q.  E  D.  They  are  utilitarians,  and  wholly  in- 
capable of  understanding,  or  even  seeing  what 
lifts  people  from  their  feet,  when  a  great  original 
idea  is  propagated  by  impulses  through  the 
multitude,  as  their  elbows  touch  and  thrill,  and 
they  are  suddenly  carried  away  by  human 
speech  and  human  sympathy,  as  by  a  torrent, 
and  are  oftentimes  made  to  do  or  say  what  no 
one  of  the  whole  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  do  or  say,  if  he  had  been  appealed  to  sepa- 
rately, or  argued  with,  face  to  face.  Language 
with  them-was  hut  a  vehicle  of  demonstration, 
and  ranked  with  the  lower  mathematics,  the- 
ology, metaphysics,  political  economy,  and  the 
severest  logic — somewhere  between  the  multi- 
plication table  and  the  differential  calculus ;  in 
short,  as  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  instead  of 
being  the  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  the  con- 
summate evidence  of  civilization;  and  all  their 
speeches,  whether  in  the  utilitarian  club-room 
of  Queen  Square  Place,  in  the  great  London 
Debating  Society,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  but  a  kind  of  protracted  or  diluted  syl- 
logism, without  life  or  fire,  embellishment, 
earnestness,  or  enthusiasm. 

Original,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  often  were 
— original  in  the  presentation  of  their  subject 
in  its  nakedness  and  truthfulness;  but  never  as 
their  great  master  was,  in  discovery,  conception, 
or  arrangement;  and  their  naked  truthfulness, 
Instead  of  resembling  that  of  undraped  Grecian 
statuary,  was  that  of  a  petrifaction,  frightful  in 
proportion  to  its  truth,  and  paralyzing  from  its 
very  nakedness. 

Hence,  they  were  all,  except  Grote — all,  to  a 
man — satisfied  with  grinding  over  and  repro- 
ducing, or  de-odorizing  Benthamism;  not  as 
Dumont  did  in  his  "  Morals  and  Legislation," 
so  as  to  make  the  philosopher  not  only  under- 
standable, as  he  began  with  being  in  his  great 
"  Defence  of  Usury,"  but  eminently  alluring  to 


common  readers.  Mill,  the  father,  in  his 
capital  History  of  British  India,  appropriated 
to  himself,  without  acknowledgment,  almost 
a  volume  of  Benthamism ;  working  it  into 
his  account  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Austin,  the  elder,  took  as  much  more,  in  his 
admirable  "  Essays  on  Jurisprudence."  Hum- 
phreys, in  his  "  Property  Code,"  made  use  of 
Bcntham;  and  Mill,  the  son,  adopted  his 
whole  system  of  logic  in  the  lump,  his  "  Ra- 
tionale of  Judicial  Evidence,"  in  five  large 
volumes  octavo,  without  change  or  qualifica- 
tion, and  all  his  opinions  touching  woman's 
rights,  universal  suffrage,  the  ballot,  etc.,  etc 

Being  unsuccessful,  because  unfitted  for  de- 
bate, and  of  course  for  public  speaking,  and 
oratory,  Mr.  Grote  became  a  student  of  history, 
and,  in  1829,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  published  the  first  outline  of  his 
admirable  "  History  of  Greece,"  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
singular  coincidence,  that  yesterday,  while  pre- 
paring this  little  sketch,  I  met  with  his  name 
in  a  newspaper,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty 
years,  announcing  that  he  had  just  been  elected 
President  of  a  college  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, as  the  immediate  successor  of  Lord 
Brougham. 

That  he  then  began  to  overlook  some  of  the 
dry,  frosty  utilitarian  views  he  cherished  at  first 
—it  may  be  in  search  of  that  poetry  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  swarming  constellations,  the  deep 
blue  sky  and  bluer  sea,  the  generous  earth,  and 
the  sumptuous  drapery  that  shuts  in  all  the 
wonders  of  earth  when  day  is  over — is  evident 
from  portions  of  that  very  history.  Others 
may  have  followed,  and  been  confuted  by  the 
singing  of  birds,  or  the  tinting  of  shells  and 
flowers,  and  the  breathing  perfume  of  the 
wilderness,  or  the  blossoming  clover,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Mill  himself  was,  after  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  when  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up  within  him,  and  he 
appealed  to  human  sympathy  for  the  first  tune 
in  his  life,  perhaps,  by  testifying  to  her  charac- 
ter and  influence,  with  what  sounded  like  a 
wail  from  the  nuptial  chamber.  The  icicle 
had  melted— the  granite  had  given  way  before 
a  great  sorrow,  and  the  utilitarian  philosopher 
and  metaphysician  became  a  man ! 

VARLEY,  THE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER  IN  WATER 

COLORS. 

At  the  time  when  this  delightful  artist  stood 
alone,  and  not  only  alone,  but  unapproachable 
in  his  own  department,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Copely  Fielding  and  Prout  (in 
architecture),  history  and  portraiture  in  water 
colors  being  unattempted  up  to  that  time,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  astonish  his  brethren, 
by  casting  horoscopes  for  amusement;  believ- 
ing with  his  whole  heart,  I  am  very  sure, 
though  shy  of  owning  up,  in  judicial  astrology. 

His  landscapes  resembled  those  of  Wilson, 
the  English  Claude;  but  the  atmosphere  and 
water  were  even  clearer  and  fuller  of  sunshine, 
and  the  middle  tints  and  shadows  were  abso- 
lutely transparent,  as  one  would  expect  from  a 
well-managed  water-colored  picture. 
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He  was  of  the  Saxon  type  and  Saxon  build, 
with  a  capital  head,  such  as  a  phrenologist 
would  gloat  over  in  a  lecture-room,— short, 
thick,  and  broad-chested,  with  a  pleasant 
countenance ;  warm-hearted,  earnest,  and  mil 
of  contagious  enthusiasm.  His  tempera- 
ment was  a  well-proportioned  mixture  of  the 
nervous  and  sanguine,  so  that  he  accomplished 
whatever  he  undertook,  with  celerity  and  ease. 

One  day  I  called  upon  him  with  no  less  than 
three  strangers,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  of  whom  he  knew  nothing ;  and 
yet,  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour,  he  told  us 
all  of  many  things  in  our  past  lives,  which  we 
ourselves  had  almost  forgotten,  and  which  our 
most  intimate  friends  knew  nothing  of,  and 
this,  too,  without  any  help  from  Phrenology  or 
Physiognomy,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive; 
things  which,  though  startling  and  true  enough 
to  amaze  each  of  us  in  succession,  would  have 
been  absurdly  false  if  they  had  been  predicated 
of  any  other  among  the  whole  four. 

For  example— after  ascertaining  the  day  of 
our  birth,  and  the  very  hour  in  two  cases,  he 
fastened  his  eyes  upon  the  youngest  of  our 
party,  Robert  M.  8ully,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  women,  and  that 
they  always  had  been,  and  always  would  be, 
the  plague  of  his  life.  Nothing  could  be  truer. 
He  is  dead  now,  but,  up  to  the  last,  he  was 
always  laboring  in  the  meshes  of  beautiful 
women,  coquetting  with  them  at  arm's  length, 
and  suffering  accordingly.  A  flirt  by  nature — 
he  was  no  match  for  a  woman  flirt,  and  was 
oftentimes  caught  where  most  confident  of 
catching;  and  more  than  once,  after  he  had 
baited  the  trap  with  his  own  fingers. 

To  me  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  I 
had  one  deadly  enemy,  an  old  man,  afar  off, 
unrelenting,  persevering,  and  indefatigable  in 
working  out  his  grudge.  I  had  forgotten  all 
this— but  no  sooner  had  he  mentioned  it,  than 
all  the  circumstances,  and  the  man  himself,  an 
aged  Scotchman,  passed  before  me.  I  had 
failed  in  business  at  Baltimore,  and  this  old 
man  was  a  creditor  to  whom  I  had  been 
recommended  by  my  partner,  the  late  John 
Pierpont,  whom  he  never  forgave,  and  whom 
he  persecuted  to  the  death,  year  after  year, 
without  advancing  a  step,  and  paying  his  own 
lawyers  and  all  costs.  Me  he  hated  with  a 
perfect  hatred,  because  I  had  thought  proper 
to  tell  him  one  day,  after  he  had  arrested  Mr. 
Pierpont  and  threatened  to  imprison  him,  that 
he  should  do  no  such  thing — and  that  he  him- 
self was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  calamity  and 
shipwreck;  all  which  turned  out  to  be  true, 
within  the  next  following  five  or  six  years, 
when  the  long  established  and  wealthy  house 
of  0.  O.  and  Sons,  for  a  whole  generation 
reckoned  among  the  soundest  in  our  country, 
became  in  their  turn  hopelessly  bankrupt 

As  coincidences,  these  and  some  other  con- 
jectures— if  conjectures  they  were — of  a  similar 
character,  were  sufficiently  remarkable;  but 
were  they  conjectures  only?  Climates  and 
seasons  have  their  distinguishing  or  determin- 
ing characteristics— races  theirs— and  they 


who  are  born  at  the  same  season  of  the  year 
may  possibly  resemble  each  other  in  their  con- 
stitution and  predisposition.  A  curious  illus- 
tration occurs  to  me  here.  Soon  after  Lady 
Morgan's  Florence  McCarthy  appeared  .William 
Gwynn,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  told 
me  that  she  had  been  showing  me  up  in  one  of 
her  characters.  On  reading  the  book,  I  felt 
prodigiously  flattered,  for  in  her  description  of 
Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw 
the  resemblance  referred  to ;  but  I  was  dread- 
fully mistaken.  The  character  of  De  Vere, 
intended  as  we  afterward  learned  for  Lord 
Byron — described  as  a  combination  of  the  cox- 
comb and  the  poet,  with  perfumed  hair,  was 
that  which  my  friend  thought  resembled  me ! 
But  she  had  managed,  without  any  conceivable 
reason,  to  mention  his  birthday — the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August — which  happened  oddly  enough 
to  be  mine;  from  which  I  inferred  that  peo- 
ple born  on  the  same  day,  within  certain 
parallels  of  latitude  may— possibly — so  resem- 
ble one  another,  that  certain  predispositions 
may  be  predicated  of  them  with  safety,  and 
conjectures  be  founded  upon  bodily  tempera-, 
ment  Still,  this  would  not  account  for  the 
guess-work  of  Mr.  Variey  about  the  old  man. 
Let  me  add,  that  all  the  persons  I  have  met, 
and  become  acquainted  with,  who  were  born 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  bear  a 
certain  general  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
disposition  and  temperament  Of  course,  her 
ladyship  must  have  known  somebody  born  on 
that  day  and  so  characterized — or  why  mention 
the  birthday  at  all  ?  Why  lug  it  in,  as  she  did, 
by  the  head  and  shoulders  ?  As  our  horoscopes 
were  not  formally  cast— these  conjectures  were, 
at  the  worst,  only  speculations,  suggested  by 
the  position  of  the  planets— according  to  the 
astrological  theories;  but  are  they  not  worth 
investigating?  May  there  not  be  something 
in  them,  after  all  ? 

HUGHES  THE  8CCLPTOR. 

This  eminent  artist,  generally  known  here, 
through  a  strange  misapprehension,  as  "Ball" 
Hughes,  was  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
fine  genius ;  but  wayward,  whimsical,  and 
capricious.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was 
modeling  small  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
and  grouping  them,  as  they  never  had  been 
grouped  before,  since  the  days  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  for  Rundell  and  Bridges,  the  great 
London  goldsmiths.  I  believe  I  had  some 
influence  in  persuading  him  into  modeling 
from  life.  He  began,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  with 
a  head  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  I  stood  at  his 
elbow,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day, 
while  he  was  working  out  the  magnificent 
problem,  which  he  cast  aside  without  finishing, 
just  when  it  began  to  be  the  philosopher  him- 
self. Not  long  after  this,  he  came  to  this 
country  and  brought  forth — in  plaster — his 
"Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow,"  a  charming 
affair,  full  of  archness  and  truth  and  old- 
fashioned  humor — but  somehow  or  other,  none 
of  these  earlier  conceptions  of  his  ever  appeared 
in  marble,  and  therefore  like  Thorn's  "Tam 
O'Shanter,"  in  freestone,  will  be  sure  to  crumble 


and  pass  away,  before  another  generation  are 
permitted  to  see  them. 

With  a  bilious  nervous  temperament  &  fine, 
spirited  head,  large  Ideality,  a  graceful  bearing 
and  a  generous  loving  nature ;  with  remark- 
able power  of  adoption,  and  adaptation,  and 
uncommon  talents,  Mr.  Hughes  might  have 
been  almost  anything  he  chose,  though  I  have 
always  been  sorry  that  he  gave  up  altogether 
modeling  for  the  goldsmiths;  for  in  that 
narrow  field  of  art,  he  was  unmatched,  and  un- 
matchable.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of 
Powers,  the  sculptor,  with  whom  I  had  a 
somewhat  similar  experience,  but  of  whom  I 
shall  speak  in  my  next  paper. 


PELTIER,  THE   FRENCH  PHILOSO- 
PHER, A  PHRENOLOGIST. 

Peltier  was  distinguished  during  all  his 
public  career  for  his  patience  and  success  in 
scientific  discovery.  The  transactions  of  the 
learned  societies  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  were 
continually  publishing  papers  from  his  pen 
establishing  some  new  fact  or  law  in  electricity, 
meteorology,  or  micrography.  The  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1867  contains  full  statements 
of  his  observations  arid  life  written  by  his  son, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

"  At  the  time  (1836)  that  Peltier  was  study- 
ing the  formation  of  ideas  with  such  care,  Dr. 
Gall  had  opened  his  public  course  in  Paris,  in 
which  he  expounded  his  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  the  localization  of  the 
faculties.  Peltier  perceiving  in  an  instant  of 
what  immense  advantage  such  knowledge 
would  be  to  him,  studied  with  assiduity  the 
lessons  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  became,  and  to  the  close 
of  life  remained,  his  zealous  partisan.  Not 
that  he  thought  the  localization  of  faculties  as 
maintained  by  Dr.  Gall  incontrovertible ;  be 
had  not  implicit  faith  in  his  bumps  (to  speak 
after  the  usual  manner);  but  he  did  believe 
sincerely  and  with  reason  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Gall's  doctrine;  that  is,  in  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon  on  the 
other. 

"  The  confidence  he  had  in  the  principle  of 
this  doctrine,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  pointing  out  a  few  errors  of  detail.  He 
made  several  objections  to  Gall  himself  on  his 
cranioscopy ;  one,  among  others,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  organ  of  perfectibility,  and  another 
to  comparative  sagacity.  On  this  subject  he 
wrote  as  follows :  1 1  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  there  could  be  an  organ  of 
perfectibility  unless  it  should  be  made  the 
center  of  all  the  intellectual  organs,  which 
would  be  an  entire  subversion  of  all  your  scien- 
tific principles.  Mathematics,  music,  meta- 
physics, having  each  its  particular  organ,  per- 
fectibility can  not  be  a  separate  universal 
quality ;  it  can  only  be  a  greater  development 
of  a  particular  organ.  Neither  have  I  been 
able  to  comprehend  the  organ  of  comparative 
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sagacity.  All  judgment  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison; the  mathematician  compares  and 
judges;  so  also  the  painter,  the  mechanic. 
Our  knowledge  does  not  come  but  by  compar- 
ing and  judging.  The  organ  of  comparative 
sagacity,  then,  is  one  that  encroaches  upon  the 
others,  and  that  is  directly  opposed  to  your 
theory  of  the  localization  of  the  faculties.'  The 
reply  of  Gall  to  these  objections  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory. 

"The  study  of  Gall's  theory  had  made 
Peltier  feel  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain.  »  •  »  The  gross 
dissection  of  the  brain  and  nerves  showing  him 
almost  nothing  of  their  inmost  structure, 
Peltier  endeavored  to  study  them  with  mag- 
nifying instruments.  Thus  was  Peltier  led  to 
apply  himself  to  microscopy." 

Peltier  was  interred  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  in 
1845,  with  great  pomp,  his  funeral  being  at- 
tended by  a  large  concourse  of  savants,  and 
Milne-Edwards  and  others  delivered  eulogies 
on  the  occasion.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, says  of  him:  "He  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  mental  characteristics 
necessary  for  a  successful  scientific  discoverer; 
an  imagination  always  active  in  suggesting 
hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena under  investigation,  and  a  logical  faculty 
never  at  fault  in  deducing  consequences  from 
the  suggestions  best  calculated  to  bring  them 
to  the  test  of  experience ;  and  finally,  a  moral 
constitution  which  sought  only  the  discovery 
of  truth,  and  could  alone  be  satisfied  with  its 
attainment" 


SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY'S  EXPERI- 
MENTS WITH  GAS. 

The  dangers  which  enthusiastic  men  of 
science  will  voluntarily  undergo  for  the  sake 
of  testing  new  principles  have  never  been  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  history  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  early  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  nitrous  oxide,  popularly  known  as 
"laughing  gas."  Davy  began  his  chemical 
studies  in  March,  1798,  when  a  youth  of  eight- 
een, and  only  two  years  later  appeared  his 
Researches,  which  immediately  gave  him  high 
rank,  not  as  a  mere  chemist,  but  as  an  original 
discoverer.  Herein,  for  the  first  time,  the 
properties  of  nitrous  oxide  and  the  wonderful 
effects  of  that  gas  in  respiration  were  disclosed 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  public.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  regarded  among  natural  philosophers 
with  a  sort  of  vague  horror,  and  from  its  deadly 
effects  upon  small  animals  it  was  suspected 
that  it  was  the  very  principle  of  the  plague 
itself,  that  terrible  visitation  which,  from  time 
to  time,  swept  over  Europe.  Nothing  daunted 
by  this,  the  young  philosopher  boldly  resolved 
to  try  its  effects  upon  his  own  system.  Ho 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  terrors  of 
Spallanzani's  experiments  upon  the  gastric 
juice,  and  only  a  short  time  before  the  brave 
Peltier,  the  French  chemist,  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  attempt  to  breathe  another  kind  of  poi- 
sonous gas.   But  the  boy  philosopher  thought 


it  necessary  to  compare  the  effects  of  nitrous 
oxide  with  those  of  common  stimulants,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  pluck  knowledge  out  of  this 
dangerous  triaL  With  this  view,  he  shut  him- 
self up,  and  first  submitted  himself  to  intoxica- 
tion so  extreme  as  to  produce  distressing  and 
even  alarming  symptoms.  To  ascertain  the 
effects  of  an  atmosphere  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  the  same  gas,  he  inclosed  himself  in  a 
box,  and  at  three  successive  intervals,  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  (during  which  time  he  re- 
mained in  the  box),  had  sixty  quarts  of  the  gas 
thrown  in,  finally  constituting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  air  which  he  was  breathing.  When 
the  last  twenty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  his 
emotions  became  similar  to  those  produced  by 
a  moderate  dose  of  the  pure  gas;  but,  not  satis- 
fied with  this,  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  Jiis  cage,  he  began  to  breathe  in  twenty 
quarts  of  nitrous  oxide,  probably  the  most 
effectual  trial  ever  made  of  this  wonderful 
agent 

"  A  thrilling"  (he  observes,  in  his  own 
account  of  this  audacious  experiment),  "ex- 
tending from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was 
almost  immediately  produced.  I  felt  a  sense 
of  tangible  extension  highly  pleasurable  in 
every  limb;  my  visible  impressions  were 
dazzling  and  apparently  magnified;  I  heard 
distinctly  every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  my  situation.  By  degrees, 
as  the  pleasurable  sensations  increased,  I  lost 
all  connection  with  external  things ;  trains  of 
vivid,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through 
my  mind,  and  were  connected  with  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  perceptions  per- 
fectly novel.  I  existed  in  a  world  of  newly 
connected  and  newly  modified  ideas.  I  theo- 
rized; I  imagined  that  I  made  discoveries. 
When  I  was  awakened  from  this  semi-delirious 
trance  by  Dr.  Einglake,  who  took  the  bag 
from  my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride  were 
the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the 
persons  about  mo.  My  emotions  were  enthusi- 
astic and  sublime,  and  for  a  minute  I  walked 
round  the  room  perfectly  regardless  of  what 
was  said  to  me.  As  I  recovered  my  former 
state  of  mind  I  felt  an  inclination  to  communi- 
cate the  discoveries  I  had  made  during  the 
experiment.  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  ideas; 
they  were  feeble  and  indistinct  One  collection 
of  terms,  however,  presented  itself,  and  with 
the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner 
I  exclaimed  to  Dr.  Einglake,  '  Nothing  exists 
but  thoughts !— the  universe  is  composed  of 
impressions,  ideas,  and  pains ! " 

The  impunity  with  which  Davy  had  passed 
through  these  wonderful  trials  emboldened 
him  to  attempt  the  breathing  of  the  deadly 
fumes  from  charcoal.  His  first  attempt  was 
made  upon  four  quarts  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas,  of  which  he  made  three  inspirations. 
"  The  first  inspiration,"  he  tells  us, "  produced 
a  sort  of  numbness  and  loss  of  feeling  in  the 
chest  and  about  the  pectoral  muscles.  After 
the  second  inspiration  I  lost  all  power  of  per- 
ceiving external  things,  and  had  no  distinct 
sensation  except  a  terrible  oppression  on  the 


•chest  During  the  third  inspiration  this  feel- 
ing disappeared ;  I  seemed  sinking  into  anni- 
hilation, and  had  just  power  enough  to  drop 
the  mouthpiece  from  my  unclosed  lips.  A  short 
interval  must  have  passed,  during  which  I 
respired  common  air  before  the  objects  about 
me  were  distinguishable."  On  recollecting 
himself,  ho  faintly  articulated,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  die."  Putting  one  finger  on  his  wrist, 
ho  found  his  pulse  threadlike,  and  beating* 
with  excessive  quickness.  Extreme  giddiness, 
loss  of  memory,  and  numbness  succeeded,  with 
excruciating  pains  in  the  forehead  and  between 
the  eyes,  and  transient  pains  in  the  chest  and 
extremities. 

"His  means,  of  course,"  his  brother,  Dr. 
Davy  says,  "  were  very  limited ;  not  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  with  which  Priestly  and 
Scheele  began  their  labors  In  the  same  fruitful 
field.  His  apparatus  consisted  chiefly  of  phials, 
wine-glasses,  teacups,  tobacco-pipes,  and 
earthen  crucibles,  and  his  materials  were 
generally  the  mineral  acids  and  the  alkalies, 
and  some  other  articles  which  are  in.  common 
use  in  medicine."  He  began  his  experimental 
trials  in  his  bedroom,  in  a  friend's  house,  In 
which  he  was  a  favorite  Inmate.  Here  there 
was'  no  fire,  and  when  he  required  it  he  was 
obliged  to  come  down  to  the  kitchen  with  his 
crucible.  His  biographer,  Dr.  Paris,  states 
that  Davy  was  indebted  to  the  accident  of  a 
wreck  on  the  coast  for  a  case  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. This .  included  a  clumsy  clyster  ap- 
paratus, which  he  turned  into  an  air-pump. 
The  sacred  vessels  and  professional  instruments 
of  the  surgery  were,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, put  into  requisition  for  any  chemical 
experiments. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  8ir  Humphrey 
Davy's  constitution,  which  was  so  vigorous  in 
youth,  withered  and  decayed  long  before  he 
had  reached  old  age,  from  the  effects  of  Injuries 
sustained  in  these  early  experiments.  He  died 
in  1829,  at  Geneva,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
but  his  end  was  singularly  peaceful.  When 
his  brother,  Dr.  Davy,  entered  the  room,  Sir 
Humphrey  said,  "I  am  dying,"  or  words  to 
that  effect  "  When  it  is  all  over,  I  desire  that 
no  disturbance  of  any  kind  be  made  in  the 
house.  Lock  the  door,  and  let  every  one  retire 
quietly  to  his  apartment."  The  mortal  remains 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  discoverer  were 
honored  with  a  public  funeral,  and  deposited 
in  the  cemetery  without  the  walls  of  Geneva. 

Absinthe.— The  drink  called  "absinthe," 
which  is  used  extensively  in  France,  and  to 
some  extent  in  New  York  city,  owes  its  pecu- 
liar intoxicating  properties  to  the  essential 
principle  contained  in  almnthium  (or  worm- 
wood), from  which  it  takes  its  name.  ^A.  French 
physician,  who  has  been  studying  the  different 
alcoholic  drinks  served  to  thirsty  people,  says : 
"Absinthe  is  prepared  by  distilling  sprigs  of 
wormwood,  angelica  root,  etc.  This  mixture 
appears  simple.  The  reader  has  heard  of  prus- 
sic  acid,  which  instantly  kills  any  animal  touch- 
ed by  it  ?  Pour  six  drops  of  prussic  acid  into  a 
quart  of  water;  take  another  basin  and  pour 
six  drops  of  absinthe  into  a  quart  of  water. 
Throw  into  both  basins  some  live  fishes. 
Those  thrown  into  the  basin  with  absinthe  will 
die  four  times  sooner  than  those  thrown  into- 
the  basin  containing  prussic  acid." 
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Religions  geprtnuitt. 

Willnmt  or  »t«r,  or  nogol,  tor  ibolr  iflldo, 
Who  wonhlp  aod  Hull  8»d  Mm.  Hambta  low, 
And  ix>t  proud  roMOO,  kMpt  lb.  door  of  •*•'•»  ; 
Lor*  Dud*  adaOMloa  wbm  proud  setoooo  Mi. 


FRIEND,  QO  UP  HIGHER ! 

•  BT  KEV.  H.  0.  FARBAB,  A.B. 

We  take  this  language  as  Christ's  exhorta- 
tion to  man.  Not  as  a  general  exhortation  do 
we  take  it,  but  one  both  particular  and  person- 
al ;  one  mil  of  meaning,  and  fruitful  in  richest 
suggestions.  We  are  not  at-  liberty  to  pass  it 
by ;  it  is  too  personal  for  this,  and  too  fraught 
with  interests  commensurate  with  beings'  des- 
tiny and  beings'  value.  It  is  Christ's  exhorta- 
tion to  "  go  higher "  in  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  purpose,  and  desire,  and  life— to  become 
better,  and  nobler,  and  greater,  and  more 
spiritual.  It  is  an  exhortation  to  man  only. 
The  brute  creation  are  perfect  in  their  instincts. 
They  need  no  teacher,  nor  could  a  teacher 
teach  them.  The  bird  will  build  its  nest,  and 
the  beaver  will  construct  its  dam,  all  so  per- 
fectly as  to  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

Devils  are  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement 
From  bad  to  worse  is  their  inevitable  and 
eternal  fate/  To  angels  it  can  have  no  perti- 
nence; for  they  have  always  been  high- 
higher— highest  up  in  the  scale  of  Divine  ap- 
proval. They  are  the  sons  of  loving  and  per- 
petual obedience. 

But  men  feels  its  pertinency.  It  touches 
upon  his  experience  at  all  possible  points.  Is 
not  the  feeling  rife  in  every  human  heart, "  I 
ought  to  go  higher— live  better?"  This,  in 
substance,  is  the  reiterated  confession  of  every 
true  man — nay,  of  every  man,  be  he  true  or 
false  to  his  convictions.  Our  exhortations  to 
others  are  but  confessions  of  our  own  needs. 
Our  dissatisfactions  with  self  are  but  the  crav- 
ings of  soul  for  the  better  and  nobler  which  we 
conceive  possible. 

Man's  position  is  too  low !  He  holds  posi- 
tions unbecoming  a  creature  of  so  much  worth 
and  dignity. 

Has  not  God  created  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels?  crowned  him  with  glory,  and  put 
all  things  subject  to  his  thought  and  power  ? 
The  greatest  uninspired  poet,  contemplating 
the  grandeur  and  worth  of  man,  broke  forth 
into  this  rapture :  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man !   How  noble  in  reason  1   How  infinite  in 
faculty  I  In  form  how  admirable !  In  action, 
how  like  an  angel!    In  apprehension,  how 
like  a  God!" 
Another  poet  has  sung  with  like  enthusiasm: 
"  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  ia  man  I 
Dlstlngulehed  link  in  being's  endlesa  chain, 
Midway  from  nothing  to  Deity. 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute. 
An  heir  of  glory  J  A  frail  child  of  dust  t 
Helpless  immortal  t  Insect  Infinite  I 
A  worm !  A  God  1 " 
Man  so  noble,  so  grand  in  his  creation  and 
^  endowment,  so  capable  of  that  which  is  great 


and  good  and  glorious;  alas!  what  a  wreck, 
as  we  look  upon  him  in  the  aggregate.  He  is 
the  sport  of  powers  that  are  capricious.  He  is 
swayed  by  forces  he  ought  to  master.  He  is 
the  object  of  contempt,  when  he  ought  to  com- 
mand highest  respect.  This  all  comes  from 
beiug  too  low  down  in  the  scale  of  his  man- 
hood. 

Christ's  exportation  is,  "go  higher!"  How 
appropriate !  How  suggestive !  What  vast 
personal  need  of  going  higher  in  thought,  in 
purpose,  in  faith,  in  life  !  There  comes  home 
to  every  man,  at  times,  the  honest  question, 
"  How  can  I  become  better — what  method 
shall  I  pursue  to  be  what  God  would  have  me?" 
Such  questionings  are  highly  important  He 
who  ignores  such,  breaks  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  himself  and  endless 
miser)-. 

The  very  endeavor  to  rise  higher  implies 
decision.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  upward 
path  of  human  life.  We  must  decide  to  do 
and  to  be,  before  we  can  really  begin.  De- 
cision implies  forethought;  the  ground  has 
been  thoroughly  overlooked,  plans  studied  and 
carefully  thought  out,  probabilities  of  success 
or  failure  contemplated.  The  difllculties  are 
squarely  faced.  The  foes  numbered  and  their 
strength  estimated.  But  soul-necessities  are 
urgent,  and  resolutions  for  higher  types  of  life 
are  formed, — resolutions  to  form  the  strongest 
and  purest  alliances  for  safety  and  happiness. 

Following  close  upon  decision  is  perseverance 
—rather,  it  grows  out  of  it;  grows  out  of  it  as 
the  effect  grows  out  of  its  cause.  Decision  and 
perseverance  arc  miracle  workers.  They  work 
more  miracles  for  man  than  Omnipotence. 
Here  is  the  realm  of  man's  moral  power.  To 
rise  higher  you  must  resolve  upon  it,  and  then 
go  forth  and  live  your  resolution,  evermore  re- 
lying upon  the  given  grace  of  the  All-Father. 

The  higher  you  go,  the  richer  and  truer  are 
the  enjoyments  of  being.  Moral  blessings  are 
worth  infinitely  more  than  they  cost.  Every 
earnest  struggle  given,  every  sacrifice  made, 
every  success  achieved  over  temptation,  is  but 
a  stepping-stone  in  man's  onward  career  to 
virtue  and  glory.  We  can  not  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  moral  and  spiritual  blessings. 

"  Friend,  go  up  higher ! "  For  the  nearer  we 
get  to  the  Master,  the  safer  from  the  charm  and 
ruin  of  error.  He  is  the  Truth !  The  safer  we 
are  also  from  the  tyranny  of  habit  Had  Peter 
been  in  the  same  room  with  Jesus,  he  would 
never  have  denied  Him.  Nearer  the  Master, 
the  safer  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  Men 
look  at  God  too  much  in  perspective.  They 
think  of  Him  as  at  an  infinite  distance,  throned 
in  the  third  heaven.  God,  a  great  way  off,  ex- 
cites only  awe  and  admiration ;  God,  near  at 
hand,  and  the  crisis  of  worship  is  upon  me. 
'Tis  then  my  soul  loves  and  adores ! 

The  higher  man  goes  in  the  scale  of  his 
manhood,  the  more  thoroughly  he  respects  him- 
self. There  is  many  a  man  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  self-respect  He  has  so  long  been  un- 
true to  himself,  untrue  to  his  convictions,  un- 
true to  his  privileges  and  surroundings — that 


his  self-respect  has  completely  ebbed  out,  and 
left  naught  but  the  refuse  matter  of  degenerat- 
ed being.  Such  a  man  is  to  bo  pitied ;  yet  the 
fault  is  his  own.  He  has  been  his  own  auc- 
tioneer, selling  out  his  manhood  element  to  the 
highest  bidder.  AU  his  graces  and  excellences, 
as  so  much  moral  stock,  he  has  put  up  on  sale, 
as  men  put  up  horses,  and  wagons,  and  other 
marketable  commodities. 

Self-respect  lost !  No  man  so  wretched,  and 
mean,  and  despicable,  hi  his  own  eyes,  as  him- 
self. Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  picture. .  The 
profane  man  may  think  less  of  himself  every 
time  he  curses  the  good  God.  The  dishonest 
man,  the  Sabbath-breaker,  the  gambler,  and  the 
debauchee,  have  similar  feelings,  if  conscience 
be  not  already  seared.  Would  you  regain 
your  self-respect?  heed,  then,  the  exhortation 
of  Christ,  and  go  up  higher ! 

Stay  not  longer  in  the  low,  damp  valley  of 
worldliness  and  sensuality,  thick  with  the  fog 
of  vicious  desires,  but  escape  to  the  mountain. 
Climb  higher  up  this  mount  of  vision  as  for 
your  very  life,  and  from  its  heights  take  out- 
look upon  man,  life's  vanities,  and  life's  brevity; 
and  then  at  God,  and  the  spiritual  realities  of 
oncoming  eternity,  and  say,  ought  you  not  to 
live  better,  act  nobler,  rise  higher  in  thought, 
and  sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  spirit,  and 
life? 

Friend,  so  tjp  higher  ! 


SAMUEL  ADJAI  CR0WT1IER,  D.D., 

BISHOP  OF  THE  NIGER. 

The  possibilities  of  mental  develop- 
ment, even  among  those  races  of  the 
great  human  family  which  are  considered 
low  in  the  scale  of  cerebral  organization, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  strikingly 
exhibited.  No  race  more  frequently  and 
more  strikingly  than  the  negro  has  dis- 
played these  possibilities,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dusky  skin,  and  those  influences 
both  associational  and  climatic,  which 
are  claimed  by  our  best  ethnologists  to 
be  antagonistic  to  pure  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. The  subject  that  we  have  before 
us,  and  who  has  awakened  these  and 
similar  reflections  is,  as  can  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  engraving,  a  veritable  African, 
His  towering  head  indicates  the  direction 
of  his  chief  leanings.  The  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  his  character  are 
immensely  developed.  The  propensities, 
judging  from  the  general  nanwness 
between  the  ears,  arc  not  strong.  He  is 
ambitious,  however,  and  enthusiastic; 
hence  he  may  exhibit  much  activity  and 
progressiveness  in  the  sphere  for  which 
organization  has  adapted  him.  He 
should  also  display  a  warm  and  ready 
sympathy,  and  much  forbearance  and 
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meekness.  His  emotions  and  ardor  of 
feeling  are  awakened  chiefly  by  impres- 
sions made  on  his  moral  and  religious 
faculties,  and  their  ready  expression  in 
language  is  afforded  by  a 
fluent  tongue.  He  has  no 
policy,  no  shrewdness,  to  re- 
strain an  unusually  facile  or- 
gan of  Language,  but  is  as 
frank  and  transparent  as  the 
limpid  waters  of  his  native 
Niger.  Altogether,  he  has 
chosen  his  right  sphere,  or, 
rather,  he  is  in  it  by  virtue  of 
irresistible  instinctive  prompt- 
ings. In  him  the  possibilities 
of  development  from  a  low 
order  of  racial  existence  to 
a  really  dignified  position 
among  men  of  culture  and 
eminence,  are  exemplified. 
The  University  of  Oxford  saw 
in  him  a  suitable  subject  for 
special  honor,  and  hence  his 
title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
which  constitutes  him  the 
peer  of  the  most  elevated 
churchmen.  Let  our  biogra- 
phy furnish  the  details  of  his 
origin  and  advancement;  and 
may  our  readers  gather  there- 
from a  just  impression  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  negro  is 
not  "  a  man  and  a  brother." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Adjai  Crow- 
ther,  D.D.,  English  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  Niger,  is  an  excellent 

illustration  of  the  power  of  religion  

and  education  as  a  motive  in  human  develop- 
ment. Fifty  years  ago  he  might  have  stood 
among  a  group  of  the  wild  "  Abheokutans," 
and  presented  an  appearasce  but  little  above 
the  average  native.  To-day  he  holds  a  very 
high  and  honored  position  among  the  world's 
missionary  workers,  while  the  great  body  of 
those  from  whom  he  sprang  still  remain  in 
savage  ignorance  and  superstition.  As  Bishop 
of  the  Niger,  he  has  exerted  an  immense  influ- 
ence among  the  native  tribes,  wherever  his 
voice  has  been  heard;  and  rude  kings  and 
chieftains,  who  would  heretofore  acknowledge 
no  power  but  their  own  self-will,  have  been 
won  over  by  this  once-ransomed  slave.  His 
energy,  ability,  and  extraordinary  religious 
endowments  have  produced  wonderful  effects 
upon  the  natives  of  his  diocese ;  and  he  is  fast 
bringing  it  from  a  barbarous  and  degraded 
state  into  one  of  comparative  enlightenment 
and  civilization.  And  this  he  has  accomplish- 
ed, not  by  his  intellect  alone,  but  by  following 
the  guidance  of  his  high  religious  nature.  His 
great  model  has  been  Christ,  the  Savior;  and 
he  has  ever  striven  to  reach  Him  through  the 


path  of  true  piety  and  trusting  Christian  sim- 
plicity. "  Let  the  Church,  of  Christ  buckle  on 
her  harness,"  he  says,  u  for  this  is  the  tune  of 
her  action.  *  *  *  If  the  Lord  give  the  word, 
great  shall  be  the  company  of  preachers. .  Let 
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us  watch  the  leadings  of  His  providence,  and 
be  on  the  alert  when  He  beckons  us  to  move 
forward."  He  has  felt  in  his  inward  nature, 
and  obeyed,  the  influence  of  that  divine  beck- 
oning for  the  past  forty  years,  and  the  work 
that  he  has  accomplished  is  indeed  truly  great ; 
and  not  the  least  is  his  own  rising,  through  his 
religious  ambition,  from  slave  life  to  nearly  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  honor  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Samuel  Adjai  Crow  the  r  was  born  in  the 
year  1810,  in  the  town  of  Oshogun,  in  the 
Yoruba  country,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
His  parents,  like  the  rest  of  then"  tribe,  were 
poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded.  It  will  be 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  trace  out,  as  nearly  as 
we  possibly  can,  the  condition  of  these  Africans 
as  they  were  found  shortly  after  Bishop  Crow- 
tiler's  birth.  In  Newcombe's  Cyclopedia  of 
Missions  we  find  them,  in  connection  with  the 
other  tribes  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  thus 
described :  "  In  social  condition,  though  greatly 
debased  by  their  heathenism,  the  inhabitants 
of  western  Africa  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  lowest  of  the  human  race.  They  have 


fixed  habitations ;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  have 
herds  of  domestic  animals,  and  show  as  much 
foresight  as  most  other  people  in  providing  for 
their  future  wants.  Morally,  selfishness  has 
full  sway.  The  principles  of  justice,  the  rights 
of  individuals,  the  rules  of  de- 
cency, the  voice  of  humanity,  the 
tics  of  kindred  and  friendship  are 
trampled  under  foot.  Theft,  false- 
hood, fraud,  deceit,  duplicity,  in- 
justice, and  oppression  are  favor- 
ite agents  and  constant  compan- 
ions. Intemperance,  licentious- 
ness, gluttony,  and  debauchery 
furnish  the  aliment  upon  which  it 
feeds.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  what  vice  is  pre-eminent 
among  these  degraded  natives. 
Falsehood  is  universal.  No  man 
speaks  the  truth  who  can  find  a 
motive  for  telling  a  lie.  Theft, 
fraud,  and  intemperance  are  con- 
sidered as  praiseworthy  acts: 
Chastity  is  an  idea  for  which  they 
have  no  word  in  their  language, 
and  of  which  they  can  scarcely 
form  a  conception.  Envy,  jeal- 
ousy, and  revenge  enthrone  them- 
selves in  every  heart,  and  wield 
their  triple  scepter  with  uncon- 
trolled power.  Hence,  there  can 
be  no  confidence  between  man  and 
man,  no  sympathy  of  interests — 
in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  society. 
As  might  be  expected,  in  such  a 
state,  their  intellectual  faculties 
are  obtuse  and  circumscribed  al- 
most beyond  conception.  Beyond 
a  few  local  associations,  the  ideas 
of  the  most  intelligent  native  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  are  not  one 
particle  above  the  speculations  of 
a  European  child  of  two  or  three 
years  of  age.    And  over  such 

  minds  superstition  reigns  with 

absolute  sway." 

This  picture  is  not  at  all  overdrawn,  when 
applied  especially  to  the  natives  of  the  Yoruba 
country,  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  as 
subsequent  events  w/>uld  justify. 

When  Adjai  was  about  eleven  years  old,  the 
Yoruba  country  had  become  quite  tuickly 
studded  with  native  towns,  where  the  people 
engaged  in  traffic,  and  all  the  different  tribes 
acknowledged  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  one  king, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  commu- 
nities on  the  western  coast  At  that  time, 
however,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  various 
sections,  arising  from  a  dispute,  between  cer- 
tain tribes,  about  a  cowry's  worth  of  pepper. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  country, 
which  had  always  been  described  as  carefully 
cultivated,  was  reduced  to  a  barren  wilder- 
ness ;  the  people  became  brutal  and  ferocious, 
from  constant  war,  revengeful  and  blood- 
thirsty, and  ready  to  barter  their  captives  for 
gold.  The  village  in  which  Adjni  and  his 
parents  resided  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
his  father  killed  in  a  general  male  massacre,  A 
and  he  himself,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  ^ 
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were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  a  hostile  tribe ; 
and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  several 
different  masters,  he  was  separated  from  his 
kindred  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Portuguese. 
Like  all  captive  slaves,  he  was  treated  inhu- 
manly. Buried  in  the  stifling  hold  of  a  slaver, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  he  shared  the  iron 
fetter  which  was  fastened  upon  the  necks  of  all. 
The  boy  captives  of  course  suffered  very  severe- 
ly under  this  practice ;  for  an  iron  chain  was 
passed  through  the  fetters  of  men  and  boys 
alike,  and  every  move  of  the  chain  bruised  the 
necks  of  the  weaker  ones.  During  the  night 
the  poor  boys  would  be  almost  choked,  as  the 
others  would  attempt  to  draw  the  chain  closer 
to  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  gain  comfort  At 
times,  some  would  quarrel  and  fight,  and  then 
the  whole  party  suffered  without  distinction; 
for  every  move  of  the  long  chain  was  felt  by 
all.  One  day  the  slaver  was  pursued  and  captur- 
ed by  an  English  cruiser,  when  the  poor  blacks 
Vere  liberated,  and  landed  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Here  the  liberated  slave-boys  were  sent  to 
the  Mission  School  at  Freetown,  and  here  it 
was  that  young  Adjai  exhibited  his  remarka- 
ble love  of  learning.  The  boys  were  only  given 
two  hours  of  schooling  each  day,  but  Adjai  con- 
trived to  outstrip  his  companions.  One  day 
he  went  to  the  city  of  Bathurst,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  half-penny  from  one  of  his  country- 
men, and  this  he  invested  in  a  card  that  had 
on  it  the  English  alphabet,  both  large  and  small 
letters.  He  then  got  one  of  his  companions  to 
teach  him  the  letters,  and  in  three  days  he  had 
mastered  them.  Six  months  afterward  he  could 
read  the  New  Testament,  when  he  was  made 
a  monitor  in  the  school  and  appointed  to  a 
class  of  bis  own.  In  1835  he  was  first  brought 
under  the  influence  of  religion  and  baptized, 
taking  the  surname  of  Samuel  Crowther,  from 
a  well  known  English  divine.  He  felt  a  desire 
to  prepare  himself  for  mission  work,  and  went 
to  London  for  that  purpose,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  so  returned  to  Sierra  Leone.  He 
then  became  a  student  at  Fourah  Bay  College, 
where  he  made  rapid  advance  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  In  1829  he  married  a  native 
Christian,  and  was  appointed  master  of  a  school 
in  Regent's  Town,  where  he  also  labored  in 
connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England.  In  1841  the  famous  English  Ni- 
ger Expedition  was  projected,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  interpreter  t*  accompany  it  He 
returned  in  safety,  but  he  had  acquired  during 
his  tour  a  very  strong  desire  to  preach  to  the 
nations  of  the  interior.  He  then  went  again  to 
England,  and  obtained  admission  into  the  Mis- 
sionary College  at  Islington,  intending  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  work,  and  was  there  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. At  Sierra  Leone,  on  tho  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  he  preached  in  English  in  the  Mis- 
sion Church  of  Freetown,  and  at  once  awak- 
ened a  great  interest  On  the  9th  of  January 
following,  he  established  a  service  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  Yoruba,  his  native  language, 
where  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  people. 


He  remained  at  Sierra  Leone  for  some  time, 
and  translated  St  Luke's  Gospel,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
into  the  Yoruba  language.  Then,  in  1846, 
after  having  established  a  mission  at  Badagry, 
he  went  to  Abbeokuta,  which  he  reached  after 
a  painful  and  most  difficult  journey  through  the 
thick  jungles.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
both  chiefs  and  people,  and  his  mission  there 
soon  became  a  very  prosperous  one.  Here  he 
found  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  when  but  a  boy.  The 
ferocious  wars  of  1817  had  driven  nearly  every 
tribe  from  its  former  home,  so  that  for  a  time 
they  were  wanderers,  until,  from  the  fragments 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  towns,  Abbeo- 
kuta was  founded.  The  fugitives  from  the 
desolated  towns  had  finally  gathered  to  this 
spot,  then  a  wilderness,  settling  themselves  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  called  Olumo ; 
soon  the"  forests  around  were  cleared,  and  in 
1829,  having  become  fixed,  they  chose  Sodeke 
as  their  ruler,  and  called  their  town,  from  its 
situation, 44  Abbe,"  under,  and  44  Okuta,"  a  rock. 
Thus  it  was  that  Adjai  and  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters met,  for  the  latter  had  fled  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  now  returned.  He  afterward  baptiz- 
ed his  aged  mother,  calling  her  Hannah,  be- 
cause his  name  was  Samuel. 

In  1864  Mr.  Crowther  again  ascended  the 
Niger,  with  an  expedition  dispatched  by  an  En- 
glish gentleman,  which  reached  a  point  about 
250  miles  above  the  former  one.  In  all  the  towns 
visited  he  preached  to  the  natives.  In  1857  the 
English  Government  decided  to  send  still  an- 
other expedition,  and  Mr.  Crowther  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  it ;  and  he,  with  others, 
established  missions  along  the  river's  bank.  It 
was  always  his  idea  that  native  missionaries 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  effect  real  good 
there.  44  God,"  said  he, 44  has  provided  instru- 
ments to  begin  the  work  in  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans of  Sierra  Leone,  who  are  the  natives  of 
the  banks  of  this  river."  How  well  this  agrees 
with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Rolfs,  the  celebrated 
German  African  traveler,  who  says  that  he  has 
seen  native  ministers  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
whose  preaching  would  not  disgrace  a  Euro- 
pean church,  and  whose  hearers  showed  a  de- 
gree of  respect  and  veneration  seldom  exceeded 
even  in  civilized  churches.  Subsequently  he 
was  engaged  for  some  years  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  and  in  attempting  to  found  new 
missions.  He  showed  remarkable  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  the  chiefs  whom  he  met,  and  gener- 
ally won  them  over  to  his  cause.  He  was  also 
occupied  in  various  literary  labors.  Besides 
his  translations' of  parts  of  the  Bible,  he  had 
earlier  compiled  a  44  Vocabulary  of  the  Yoruba 
Language,"  and  a  44  Grammar  of  the  Yoruba 
Language"  (1852),  and  written  an  account  of 
his 44  Expedition  up  the  Niger  and  Tschaddee 
Rivers"  (1856),  and  in  connection  with  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  published  44  The  Gospel  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Niger"  (1859).  In  1864  the  re- 
sults of  his  mission  work  began  to  be  heard  in 
England,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
noticing  his  remarkable  zeal,  made  arrange- 


ments that  he  should  be  made  Bishop  of  the 
District  of  the  Niger.  Accordingly,  on  the 
29th  of  June  in  that  year,  he  visited  England, 
and  was  consecrated  for  that  office  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  returned  to  the  Niger  within  a  month, 
and  commenced  to  organize  the  work  under 
his  charge.  He  established  his  headquarters 
at  Bonny,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bonny  River, 
which  forms  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  at  its 
delta.  In  1865  he  had  under  his  charge  two 
clergymen,  with  ten  native  lay  teachers,  two 
hundred  and  two  native  Christians,  and  sev- 
enty-three communicants,  all  purely  native, 
like  their  bishop.  In  April,  1866,  a  Sunday- 
school  was  opened,  and  at  the  ceremonies 
there  were  fifty-three  native  and  five  European 
children,  with  the  principal  chiefs  and  natives 
as  spectators.  Its  organization  was  the  work 
of  only  three  months.  Through  the  children 
Christianity  gained  a  foothold  in  families,  and  a 
bettered  condition  was  soon  observable  among 
the  people.  Previously,  among  other  supersti- 
tions, they  had  worshiped  a  reptile  called  the 
guana,  a  species  of  lizard.  This  they  renounced, 
and  all  the  heretofore  sacred  reptiles  were  killed, 
roasted,  and  eaten,  reminding  Bishop  Crowther, 
as  he  remarks  in  his  journal,  of  the  passage : 
44  And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made, 
and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  pow- 
der, and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made 
the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it" 

Though  Africa  has  boasted  of  many  great 
missionary  names  who  have  worked  zealously 
for  her  good,  yet  she  has  never  bad  a  more  effi- 
cient laborer  than  this  one  who  sprang  from 
her  own  soil.  Thousands  of  noble  men  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  her  cause,  and  all  honor 
should  be  paid  to  them,  the  real  pioneer  heroes 
of  modern  civilization;  but  how  seldom  has 
their  success  been  at  all  compatible  with  their 
sacrifices  of  health  and  strength,  and  even  life. 
Foreign  missionaries  have  generally  found 
themselves  sinking  under  the  heat  and  hard- 
ships of  a  tropical  dime,  and  the  religious  world 
will  gladly  recognize  in  Bishop  Crowther  the 
pioneer  of  that  great  army  of  educated  native 
missionaries  who  will  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
innermost  parts  of, heathen  lands* 


BEAUTY    OF  SOUL. 

BY  ELIZA  H.  CURTI8S, 

"  And  God  made  man  in  His  own  image." 

Wherein  is  the  likeness  ?  Is  it  in  the  out- 
ward form  and  bearing  f  No !  The  tenement 
of  clay  is  worthless,  lifeless,  when  the  spirit 
takes  its  flight  The  soul,  the  life,  the  ani- 
mate, is  in  imitation  of  its  Maker. 

There  is  no  true  beauty  without  perfection, 
and  God  and  his  works  alone  are  perfect. 
Man  seeks  by  art  to  imitate  the  handiwork  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  learn  that  the  mia- 
eloaaries  have  been  expelled  from  Abbeokuta,  the  chief 
town  of  Yoruba,  by  the  natives,  and,  we  believe,  with 
some  lota  of  life. 

'  uigmzea  oy 
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the  Creator.  He  courts  admiration  through 
the  outward  adornment ;  but  though  the  form 
be  clothed  in  dazzling  splendor,  the  beholder 
may  be  repelled  by  the  icy  coldness  of  a  proud 
heart  beneath  the  raiment,  on  whose  altar  af- 
fection sits  not  enshrined.  The  trappings  of 
fashion  may  lend  her  charms,  and  the  vain 
hope  be  cherished  that  worshiping  at  her 
shrine  will  secure  the  esteem  of  the  world. 
If  no  higher  principle  be  the  ruling  power, 
beauty  is  not  there.  If  there  be  strife  to  see 
who  will  eclipse  the  others  in  display  of  dress 
and  worldly  fame,  harboring  pride,  envy,  and 
green-eyed  jealousy,  ah!  then  the  soul  is 
losing  its  beauty,  its  purity  is  blackening,  and 
destroying  angels  draw  near  the  precious 
treasure  to  take  up  their  abode  therein. 

When  we  see  the  diamond  flashing  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  fair,  we  look  for  corresponding 
worth  within.  If  there  be  found  a  guileless 
heart,  sympathy  for  others'  woes,  lovo  for  the 
good  and  true,  and  hatred  for  sin,  then  will 
that  soul  be  indeed  beautiful,  and,  like  the 
outward  adornment,  reflect  the  rays  of  a  pure 
light,  and  shed  gladness  all  around.  But  the 
most  beautiful  inner  life  is  as  often  found  in 
the  lowliest  cot  and  clothed  in  the  meanest 
garb.  Purity  and  goodness  wear  "  Alabama 
silk  "  as  gracefully  as  Oriental  satins  and  laces. 
The  butterfly's  home  is  the  ungainly  chrysalis. 
The  features  may  be  formed  in  the  finest  mold, 
and  yet  be  repulsive.  There  is  no  beauty  in  a 
frown  upon  a  marble  brow ;  no  love  for  the 
scorn  upon  a  rosy  lip;  no  attraction  for  the 
beautiful  features  which  reflect  the  warring  of 
a  spirit  within.  'Tis  but  a  gilded  blank,  unable 
to  satisfy  the  longing  for  spiritual  companion- 
ship. But  though  humble  the  mien  and  plain 
the  casket,  behind  the  transparent  vail  may 
be  seen  the  beauty  of  a  soul  which  is  pure  in 
thought,  chastened  by  affliction,  receiving  in 
meekness  the  dispensations  of  Providence — a 
heart  imbued  with  a  holy  calm,  waiting  to  see 
the  hand  of  God,  though  hid  behind  a  cloud ; 
bearing  reproaches  for  truth's  sake,  denying 
self,  overcoming  obstacles,  and  conquering  evil 
propensities.  Then  that  soul  grows  in  beauty, 
developing  in  strength,  glorifying  the  Creator, 
and  blessing  the  world.  Such  is  he  who  shall 
stand  before  kings  and  princes,  and  far,  far 
surpass  in  moral  worth  the  beauty  of  earthly 
splendor.  This  is  the  "  pearl  of  great  price," 
true  beauty  pf  soul. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


Skow-jxakks  are  falling,  so  softly,  bo  white, 
1  fancy  they're  whispering  to  my  heart  to-night ; 
So  pare  and  so  sweet  through  the  darkneaa  of  even, 
They  fall  at  my  feet  like  a  message  from  heaven. 

I  fancy  them  letters  the  angels  have  thrown 
From  the  windows  of  heaven  and  watched  them  come 
down. 

And  then  as  they  spread  their  pnre  folds  o'er  the  sod. 
They  seem  like  a  letter— a  message  from  God. 

Bat  over  its  surface  in  sparkles  of  gold, 
Bis  unfailing  promise  to  mortals  Is  told. 
That  under  the  folds  of  this  soft,  sunny  glean 
He  guards  the  life-bads  of  the  beautiful  Spring. 


The  aoal,  Um  mother  of  top  tan,  of  hl»h  hopes  Infinite, 
Of  glorious  dreams,  mysterious  tears,  of  sleeploe*  faw  *igW 

Lot«1  j,  bat  solemn  II  enjee, 

Uutoldlaf  what  no  mot*  might  close.—*™. 


QUAKER  RELIGION— WITCHCRAFT 
DELUSION. 

"  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDIES  IN  PROBE.'" 

This  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Rowland  H.  Allen.  It  presents, 
in  a  neat  and  popular  form,  authentic  narratives 
of  those  two  tragic  episodes  in  the  early  history 
of  New  England,  the  Burning  of  the  Quakers 
and  the  Witchcraft  Delusion.  The  idea  orig- 
inated in  a  desire  to  determine,  using  the  au- 
thor's own  language,  "  how  much  is  fact  and 
how  much  fancy  in  the  latest  work  of  the 
'  Laureate  of  America.' "  Following  this  happy 
inspiration,  Mr.  Allen  has  given  us  a  book 
which  is  something  more  than  a  companion- 
volume  of  Longfellow's.  It  will  possess  for  all 
admirers  of  the  noble  founders  of  our  nation  an 
independent  and  permanent  interest  The  sub- 
jects have  afforded  material  for  deep  and  thrill- 
ing historical  essays.  By  means  of  a  thorough 
collation  of  facts,  and  a  style  which  has  the 
glow  of  affection  and  truth,  the  writer  refutes 
the  calumnies  which  of  late  have  become  much 
too  common  concerning  the  Puritans.  He  tells 
the  story  of  these  strange  events  with  graphic 
power;  although  he  does  not  seek  to  apologize 
for  their  excesses,  yet  he  shows  some  of  the 
provocations  which  led  to  their  commission. 
He  paints  evidently  eon  amore  the  grand  sin- 
cerity and  heroic  deeds  of  the  very  men  who 
were  betrayed  into  those  fatal  mistakes, 

With  the  feeling  that  every  one  who  has  a 
drop  of  Puritan  blood  in  his  veins  ought  to 
read  the  whole  book,  we  have  thought  that  a 
few  extracts  would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

"  Mr.  Endicott  1  was  a  very  virtuous  gentle- 
man,' in  the  neat  words  of  the  annalist  of  that 
day,  1  and  greatly  beloved  of  the  most,  as  he 
well  deserved.'  He  was  a  rigorous  magistrate ; 
but,  as  he  venerated  justice  with  his  whole  soul, 
he  was  certainly  a  good  one.  '  God  sifted  a 
whole  nation,  that  he  might  send  choice  grain 
over  into  this  wilderness.'  Was  there  a  choicer 
spirit  than  his  ?  He  came  to  America  from  the 
impulse  of  heartfelt  religion.  1  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  object  of  others,'  is  the  claim  of 
his  biographer,  *  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
was  the  establishment  of  a  church  where  he 
might  enjoy  Christ  and  his  ordinances  in  their 
primitive  purity.'  The  poet  of  the  company 
wrote  for  him  this  rare  God-speed : 

'  Strong,  valiant  John,  wilt  thou  march  on,  and  take  np 
station  first  ? 

Christ  called  hath  thee:  Ms  sooldier  be,  and  fade  not  of 
thy  trust.* 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  MINISTER. 

"  When  Mr.  Cotton, « the  Nestor  of  New  En- 
gland,' was  on  his  death-bed,  his  despairing 
parishioners  implored  him  to  name  a  successor. 
He  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep :  in  it  he  dreamed 
that  he  saw  Mr.  Norton  of  Ipswich  riding  into 


Boston  on  a  snow-white  horse.  His  waking 
thought,  he  was  convinced,  could  be  no  better 
than  that  Mr.  Norton  was  his  unfaltering  ap- 
pointment He  was  called  thereafter, '  the  fall- 
ing mantle  of  the  rising  prophet'  John  Nor- 
ton was  a  devoted  preacher.  The  maxim  of 
his  life  was  this,  *  Christ  evidently  set  forth  in 
divine  eloquence.*  Yet  he  had  to  contend  with 
a 1  natural  inclination  to  gayety.'  He  was  once 
addicted  to  card-playing,  but  gave  it  up  upon 
the  admonition  of  a  servant  in  his  father's 
house.  When  at  length  ho  left  his  county  in 
England,  'an  ancient  man  said  he  believed 
there  was  not  more  grace  and  excellence  in  all 
Essex  than  what  Mr.  Norton  had  carried  away.' 
*  *  *  *  He  was  reckoned  by  President  Styles 
among  the  first  quaternion  of  New  England, 
'  who  were  equal  to  the  first  characters  in  the- 
ology in  all  Christendom  and"  in  all  ages.'  But, 
says  a  modern  depictor, '  his  tenets  surpassed 
in  terror  even  those  of  the  celebrated  Calvin.* 
His  temper  was  choleric ;  and  although  it  did 
not  make  him  irascible,  it  gave  a  certain  impet- 
uosity to  his  thought,  and  led  him  to  affirm 
that  there  were  errors  that  could  only  be  com- 
bated '  with  the  holy  tactics  of  the  civil  sword.' 
But  his  most  renowned  gift  was  an  unrivaled 
excellence  in  prayer.  His  whole  soul  seemed 
then  to  be  aglow  and  aloft  Young  divines 
used  to  resort  to  him  as  an  example.  So  afflu- 
ent and  becoming  were  the  holy  thoughts  he 
cherished,  that  sometimes  for  an  hour  together 
he  continued  his  address  to  God,  without  weari- 
ness to  himself,  or  those  around  him."  One 
aged  man  from  Ipswich  used  "ordinarily"  to 
come  on  foot  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  to  be  present  at  the  Thursday  lecture. 
He  said, "  It  was  worth  a  great  journey  to  unite 
in  one  of  Mr.  Norton's  prayers." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  THEY  HELD. 

Now  the  Puritans  disclaimed  the  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  opinions  of  others.  They 
denied  that  they  persecuted  for  conscience 
sake.  " Non  qua  errores  ted  turbonea"  was  the 
rule  that  they  proclaimed.  They  believed  that 
"  hereticide  was  not  an  evangelical  way  for  ex- 
tinguishing heresies."  *  »  *  They  committed 
their  woeful  error  in  the  misjudgment  of  facts. 
Their  fears  were  overdrawn.  They  magnified 
eccentricities  into  crimes,  and  regarded  what 
was  simply  annoying  as  a  solemn  danger.  In 
the  riot  of  swift  events,  their  practice  often  out- 
ran their  principles;  and  in  the  firm  belief  that 
New  England  was  a  theocracy,  they  were  not 
guiltless  of  the  very  wrongs  from  which  they 
had  fled. 

MART  FISHER'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  GRAND 
VIZIER. 

"  The  maiden  Mary  continued  her  romantic 
travels.  '  Being  moved  of  the  Lord '  to  deliver 
a  message  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  she  entered 
upon  a  journey  toward  the  Sublime  Porte.  She 
toiled  along  by  land  from  the  coasts  of  Morea 
to  the  city  of  Adrianople.  This  part  of  her 
journey,  about  six  hundred  miles,  she  made 
alone, '  without  abuse  or  injury.'  At  Adriano- 
ple, she  found  the  grand  vizier  encamped  with 
all  his  army.   She  discovered  means  of  an- 
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Dounciug  her  arrival,  which  was  done  in  these 
words:  'An  English  woman  hath  a  message 
from  the  great  God  to  the  great  Turk.'  She 
was  soon  invited  to  his  tent,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  three  interpreters,  *  uttered  her  mind.'  He 
listened  'with  much  gravity  and  soberness,' 
and  offered  her  a  guard  for  her  further  progress. 
She  declined  it,  and  departed  for  Constantino- 
ple alone,  'whitherto  she  came  without  the 
least  hurt  or  scoff.'  In  George  Bishope's  book, 
which  was  published  in  1661,  with  the  title 
'New  England  Judged  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,'  Mary  was  said  to  fare  better  among  the 
heathens  than  among  the  Christians,  'to  the 
glory  of  the  great  Turk,  and  his  great  renown, 
and  your  everlasting  shame  and  contempt!' 
The  Orientals  regarded  lunatics  as  inspired, 
therefore  they  overwhelmed  the  Quakers  with 
prodigious  quantities  of  genuflections  and  sa- 
laams. They  bowed  them  out  of  the  country, 
never  to  be  troubled  by  them  again. 

THK  PROVOCATION  GIVEN  BY  THE  QUAKERS. 

"  But  their  favorite  place  of  denouncing  was 
the '  steeple-house,'  and  their  favorite  victim  was 
'  the  man-made  minister.'  The  early  Puritans 
had  a  sacred  love  for  their  public  worship,  and 
a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. Imagine  the  horror  caused  by  such 
a  scene  as  this.  Pour  women  arrive  from  Bar- 
badoes  on  the  Lord's  day.  Mary  Brewster  is 
their  leader.  She  hurries  with  them  to  the 
door  of  the  South  Church.  There,  casting  off 
her  shoes  and  riding-suit,  with  hair  disheveled 
and  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  in  a  long 
robe  of  sackcloth,  whose  ragged  edge  frets  her 
bare  feet,  with  her  face  begrimed  with  grease 
and  lamp-black,  she  rushes  into  the  midst  of 
the  silent  congregation,  and,  in  a  quaking  voice, 
announces  herself  as  '  a  sign  of  the  Black  Pox,' 
which  was  soon  to  appear  in  judgment  upon 
them!  She  afterward  confessed  that,  three 
years  before  this  service  was  laid  upon  her  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  her  husband  was  willing 
for  her  to  perform  it!  Simon  Bradstreet,  in 
his  warrant,  calls  their  offence '  the  making  an 
horrible  disturbance  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
affrighting  the  people  of  the  South  Church  in 
Boston,  in  the  time  of  the  public  dispensation 
of  the  word.'  The  constable  could  not  identify 
her  when  she  was  brought  before  the  court; 
for  he  says, '  She  was  then  in  the  shape  of  the 
Devil.'  Owning  herself  to  be  the  culprit,  how- 
ever, she  was  whipped  '  up  and  down  the  town 
with  twenty  lashes."  During  another  service, 
Thomas  Newhouse  stalked  into  the  broad  aisle 
of  the  church  with  two  great  glass  bottles  in 
his  hands,  and,  gloomily  turning  about,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  congregation,  broke  them  one 
against  the  other,  proclaiming  in  a  prophetic 
manner,  'Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in 
pieces.'  Lydia  Wardell,  'being  a  young  and 
tender  and  chaste  woman,'  in  obedience  to  the 
inward  light,  as  a  sign  of  the  spiritual  naked- 
ness of  her  neighbors,  with  the  encouragement 
of  her  husband, '  though  it  was  exceeding  hard 
to  her  modest  and  shamefaced  disposition,' 
went  into  the  crowded  church  without  a  shred 
of  clothing  upon  her.   Deborah  Wilson,  'a 


young  woman  of  very  modest  and  retired  life, 
and  of  sober  conversation,  as  were  her  parents,' 
was  constrained  '  to  go  through  the  town  of 
Salem'  in  a  similar  plight, '  as  a  sign.' 

THE  LA8T  EXECUTION. 

"  There  was  but  one  more  victim  of  this  dire- 
ful enactmen  t  A  resident  of  Barbadoes,  named 
"William  Leddra,  after  repeated  disturbances  in 
Salem  and  Newbury,  and  corresponding  chas- 
tisements, upon  his  third  return  in  1661  was 
brought  to  trial  and  doomed  to  the  gallows. 
He  was  charged  with  contempt  for  authorities 
because  he  refused  to  remove  his  hat,  and  for 
saying '  thee » and 4  thou.'  His  reply  was,  *  Will 
you  put  me  to  death  for  speaking  good  English, 
and  for  not  putting  off  my  clothes  ?'  '  A  man 
may  speak  treason  in  good  English,'  was  the 
sharp  response.  'Will  you  return  to  England? ' 
they  demanded.  'I  have  no  business  there,' 
he  said.  Simon  Bradstreet  pointed  a  menacing 
finger  to  the  scaffold,  saying, 1  Then  you  shall 
go  there.'  'Will  you  put  me  to  death  for 
breathing  the  air  of  your  jurisdiction  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  England.'  Says  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, in  his '  American  Criminal  Trials,' '  twenty 
years  before  it  had  been  accounted  treason  and 
perjury  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king.'  Yet, 
after  this,  he  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would 
promise  to  leave  the  Province.  Still  refusing, 
he  was  consigned  to  his  fate.  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  from  his  prison-cell,  the  day  before  his 
death,  a  letter  full  of  pure  and  charming  senti- 
ment '  The  sweet  influences  of  the  morning 
star,  distilling  into  my  innocent  habitation, 
have  so  filled  me  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  that  my  spirit  is  as  if  it 
did  not  inhabit  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  but  is 
wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  bosom  of  eternity. 
Be  took  tender  leave  of  his  fellow-captives,  and 
went  to  the  gallows  in  a  gentle  and  saintly  way. 
A  stranger  in  the  crowd,  jnst  arrived  by  sea, 
was  smitten  with  overwhelming  pity.  He  cried 
out, '  For  God's  sake,  take  not  away  the  man's 
life,  but  remember  Gamaliel's  counsel  to  the 
Jews.'  The  captain  of  the  guard  bade  him 
hold  his  peace,  and  he  departed  in  tears.  '  All 
that  will  be  Christ's  disciples  must  take  up  the 
cross*  Leddra  murmured  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der. His  last  words  were  the  prayer  of  lofty 
resignation,—'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit' 

GALLOWS  HILL. 

Gallows  Hill  still  haunts  the  western  border 
of  Salem,  a  grim  specter  of  the  dreadful  past 
Around  its  base  have  clustered  the  factories 
and  houses  of  a  thriving  population,  and  their 
buildings  begin  to  ascend  its  rocky  sides.  But 
the  bald  and  ancient  top  continues  to  affront 
the  open  sky.  Our  eye  can  not  run  up  that 
rocky  height  without  recalling  to  our  mind 
the  most  appalling  event  of  Colonial  history. 
There,  looming  against  the  summer  clouds  of 
1692,  nineteen  innocent  persons  were  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  they  were  dead.  The  Witch- 
craft delusion  is  not  a  myth.  Its  solemn  wit- 
ness stands  to-day,  reciting,  as  it  has  from  the 
first,  the  weird  story  of  its  wild  executions. 

THE  CRIME  OP  WITCHCRAFT. 

It  was  the  most  accursed  iniquity— nothing 


less  than  a  personal  league  with  the  Evil  One. 
*  *  *  All  nations  then  believed  that  mortal 
men,  while  still  upon  the  earth,  could  become 
his  pledged  and  formal  confederates,  and  could 
join  forces  with  him  and  wicked  spirits  beneath 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  warring  against  the 
Gospel  and  defying  the  King  of  Heaven.  *  *  * 
"The  Witch  of  Endor"  was  not  a  witch  in 
their  phraseology,  but  a  conjurer  only,  whom 
God  assisted  once  by  a  miracle  to  her  own  great 
dismay.  The  Chaldeans  and  Magi  had  no  kin 
to  this  tremendous  being.  The  Roman  augur 
and  the  Grecian  pythia  were  ignorant  as  in- 
fants compared  with  such  a  seer.  The  fortune- 
teller was  commonplace,  and  the  exorcist  was 
confined  to  a  narrow  field  of  operations  when 
put  beside  our  ancestral  wizard.  In  such  a 
presence  their  power  was  weakness  and  their 
guilt  was  pity  itself.  This  crime  was  essential 
diabolism. 

EXECUTIONS  ELSEWHERE. 

In  1484  the  Papal  See  (Innocent  YUL)  issued 
a  bull  charging  the  Holy  Inquisition  to  pursue 
with  pitiless  vengeance  all  persons  guilty  of 
this  iniquity.  Successive  popes  reaffirmed  his 
command,  and  the  pages  of  history  are  covered 
with  the  horrors  which  marked  its  bloody  pro- 
gress down  the  years — for  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  During  the  short  space  of  three  months 
in  1515,  five  hundred  witches  were  burned  at 
the  stake  in  happy  Geneva.  For  one  hundred 
years  (1680  to  1680)  in  Germany  alone  one  thou- 
sand persons,  on  an  average,  every  year,  were 
exterminated  by  the  ravages  of  the  imagined 
iniquity.  Before  its  fatal  march  was  checked, 
one  hundred  thousand  souls  had  suffered  judi- 
cial murder  in  that  one  country  alone.  Does 
this  mammoth  fact  suffer  the  New  England 
tragedy  of  1692  to  stand  out  in  solitary  black- 
ness? 

cotton  uather'b  part  in  the  witchcraft 
persecution. 

"  It  wrongs  the  ministry  of  New  England  to 
lay  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of  blame  for 
the  agonies  that  were  then  endured.  They  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft,  it  is  true ;  but  they  always 
lifted  their  voices  for  moderation  and  kindness. 
Cotton  Mather  himself,  who  has  been  called 
the  '  prime  instigator'  of  those  gloomy  prose- 
cutions, was  the  author  of  this  advice  from  the 
ministers.  In  a  long  letter  written  by  him, 
May  81,  1692,  to  John  Richards,  one  of  the 
judges,  before  the  first  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced,  he  '  most  humbly  begs  him, 
in  the  management  of  the  affair,  not  to  lay  more 
stresse  upon  pure  spectre  testimony  than  it  will 
bear,'  saying, '  It  is  very  certain  that  the  dive! Is 
have  sometimes  represented  the  shapes  of  per- 
sons not  only  innocent,  but  also  very  vertuoua.* 
He  was  even  afraid  of  being  accused  as  an  apol- 
ogist of  the  sin.  *  Perhaps  there  are  wise  and 
good  men  that  may  be  ready  to  style  him  that 
shall  advance  this  caution,  A  Witch  Advocate; 
but,  in  the  winding  up,  this  caution  will  cer- 
tainly be  wished  for.'  Devoutly  it  was  wished 
in  'the  winding  up'  that  it  had  been  heeded. 
And  he  even  advanced  the  heretical  notion  that 
a  plain  confession  may  not  prove  the  confessor 
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a  witch.  '  A  person  of  a  sagacity  many  times 
thirty  furlongs  lesso  than  yours,  will  easily 
perceive  what  confession  may  be  credible  and 
what  may  be  the  result  of  only  a  delirious  brain 
or  a  discontented  heart'  No  custom  was  more 
common  than  to  test  the  accused  by  requiring 
him  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  If  he  made 
the  slightest  slip,  it  was  counted  as  evidence 
against  him.  In  the  preliminary  trials  one  had 
stood  the  embarrassing  test  perfectly,  except 
that  she  had  said,  unwittingly, '  Deliver  us  from 
aU  evil.'  Here  was  supposed  to  be  a  petition 
designedly  perverted  to  include  the  punish- 
ment to  which  sbe  was  justly  exposed.  In 
another  attempt  she  blundered  more  impious- 
ly, saying, '  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven, 
hoOawed  be  thy  name;'  a  petition  that  God's 
name  might  be  void  and  dishonored,  and  so  a 
curse  rather  than  a  prayer.  But  Cotton  Mather 
said  of  this  experiment, '  Make  no  evidence  of 
it,  but  only  use  it  for  confounding  the  lisping 
witches  to  give  a  reason  why  they  cannot,  even 
with  prompting,  repeat  those  heavenly  com- 
posures.' He  goes  one  step  further,  and  sug- 
gests a  venturesome  notion  for  his  day,  saying 
this:  'It  is  worth  considering  whether  there 
be  a  necessity  alwayes  by  exterpaccons,  by  hal- 
ter or  faggott  (to  punish)  every  wretched  crea- 
ture that  shall  be  hooked  into  some  degrees  of 
witchcraft ;  what  if  some  of  the  lesser  crimi- 
nal Is  be  onely  scourged  with  lesser  punish- 
ments V  This  invaluable  letter,  which  has 
come  to  light  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  reverend  author  was  not  a 
hard-hearted  fanatic,  but  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful seeker  for  a  bloodless  deliverance  from  the 
impending  fury. 

REV.  MR.  BURROUGHS'  TRIAL. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  condemned  for  "  certain 
detestable  arts,  called  witchcraft  and  sorceries, 
by  which  Anne  Putnam  was  and  is  tortured, 
afflicted,  pierced,  consumed,  wasted,  and  tor- 
mented. At  times  the  children  appeared  to 
be  struck  dumb  by  his  malign  power.  '  What 
hinders  these  witnesses,'  demanded  Stoughton, 
4  from  giving  their  testimony  ? '  *  I  suppose  the 
devil,'  Burroughs  replied.  'How  comes  the 
devil,'  was  the  grim  retort,  '  so  loath  to  have 
any  testimony  borne  against  youV"  He  had 
murdered  his  two  wives  who  had  already  died, 
and  also  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Lawson,  his 
successor  as  village  pastor.  The  man  was  thun- 
derstruck at  such  unheard-of  lies.  Said  Anne, 
"  One  wife  he  stabbed  under  the  left  arm,  and 
put  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  on  the  wound ;  and 
she  pulled  aside  the  winding-sheet  and  showed 
me  the  place!"  And  with  these  spectral  fan- 
cies were  also  mingled  strange  stories  about 
his  monstrous  strength,  "  being  a  little  man." 
He  had  "  lifted  a  gun  of  six-foot  barrel,  putting 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  into  the  muz- 
zle of  said  gun,"  and  holding  it  out  at  arm's 
length  "  only  with  that  finger."  He  had  also 
taken  up  "  a  full  barrel  of  molasses  with  but 
two  of  the  fingers  of  one  of  his  hands  in  the 
bung,"  and  carried  It  from  the  stage-head  to 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  stage."   It  is  doubt- 


ful whether  he  was  condemned  for  murder  or 
for  lifting  "  a  barrel  of  molasses." 

THEY  HANG  HIM. 

In  company  with  others  he  rode  in  a  cart  to 
the  fatal  hill.  Upon  the  ladder  he  made  a  calm 
and  powerful  address,  refuting  the  folly  of  the 
day  "  with  such  solemn  and  serious  expressions 
as  won  the  admiration  of  all  present"  He  then 
offered  up  a  wonderful  prayer,  concluding  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  repeated  correctly 
with  thrilling  intonations.  Such  was  his  "  fer- 
vency of  spirit"  that  many  were  affected  to 
tears,  and  were  at  one  time  resolved  to  prevent 
the  execution.  But  at  this  moment  "  the  ac- 
cusers said  the  Black  Man  stood  by  and  dictat- 
ed to  him ;"  and  so  the  rising  sympathy  was 
quelled,  and  the  man  of  God  went  to  his  long 
home.* 


INFLUENCE. 

You  have  it!  are  you  aware  of  it?  do  you 
feel  it  about  you  continually  ?  you  see  it  only 
as  you  see  your  face  in  the  glass,  reflected. 
Tou  do  not  know  its  depth  or  length ;  it  passes 
from  you  now — you  do  not  feel  its  presence ; 
but  into  that  "  vast  forever,"  just  as  far  as  the 
soul  of  humanity  reaches,  just  so  far  does  your 
influence  go.  Be  it  pure ;  be  it  elevating ;  be 
it  a  high-toned  key  in  the  scale  of  justice ;  be  it 
ennobling  in  all  its  bearings;  its  principles 
firmly  rooted  in  goodness,  uprightness,  and  hon- 
esty of  heart,  and  it  will  live  long  after  you 
have  gone  from  earth. 

Would  you  have  strength  in  your  character, 
purity  in  your  actions,  and  your  life  a  song  of 
joy  to  yourself  and  those  who  cluster  around 
you  ?  See  then  that  this  weighty  and  far- 
reaching  element  of  your  being  is  exerted  truth- 
fully, honestly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 


e.  c.  L 


"  Thou  moat  be  true  thyself. 

If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach 
Thy  soul  most  overflow,  if  thon 

Another  eoul  would'st  reach,— 
It  needs  the  overflowing  heart. 

To  give  the  Hps  fall  speech ; 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  thy  word 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be" 

A  great  and  noble  creed." 


A  Cheerful  View  of  Things.— "  How  dis- 
mal you  look ! "  said  a  bucket  to  his  companion 
as  they  were  going  to  the  welL 

"Ah  !"  replied  the  other,  "  I  was  reflecting 
on  the  uselessness  of  our  being  filled ;  for  let 
us  go  away  ever  so  full,  we  always  come  back 
empty." 

"  Dear  me,  how  strange  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way!"  said  the  bucket  "Now,  I  enjoy  the 
thought  that  however  empty  we  come,  we  al- 
ways go  away  full.  Only  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  and  you  will  be  as  cheerful  as  I  am." 

*  Published  by  Nicholls  &  Noyes,  and  for  sale  by  8.  R. 
Wells,  889  Broadway,  New  York.  Price,  $1  26. 


Domestic  happtaeaa,  tliou  only  bliaa 
Of  paraoiM  Unit  bit  aorrlYad  tba  fall  I 
Thou  art  tba  nana  of  rlrtoa.  Ia  tbtaa  ansa 
SUa  amllea,  appearing  aa  In  truth  aha  la, 
HMT'n-born,  and  daatlaed  to  Um  aklas  afala.— Ompr. 


LIGHT   FOR  ALL. 

Tou  can  not  pay  with  money 

The  million  sons  of  toil— 
The  sailor  on  the  ocean. 

The  peasant  on  the  soil. 
The  laborer  in  the  quarry. 

The  heaver  of  the  coal ; 
Your  money  pays  the  hand. 

Bat  it  can  not  pay  the  soul. 

The  workshop  must  be  crowded. 

That  the  palace  may  be  bright ; 
If  the  plowman  did  not  plow, 

Then  the  poet  could  not  write; 
Then  let  every  toll  be  hallowed 

That  man  performs  for  man, 
And  have  its  share  of  honor, 

Aa  part  of  one  great  plan. 

The  man  who  turns  the  soil . 

Need  not  have  an  earthly  mind ; 
The  digger  'mid  the  coal 

Need  not  be  in  spirit  blind ; 
The  mind  can  shed  a  light 

On  each  worthy  labor  done ; 
As  lowest  things  are  bright 

In  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

What  cheers  the  m  wring  stodent. 

The  poet,  the  diviner 
The  thought  that  for  his  followers 

A  brighter  day  will  shine. 
Let  every  human  laborer 

Enjoy  the  vision  bright 
Let  the  thought  that  comes  from  heaven 

Be  spread  like  heaven's  own  light  I 

Ye  men  who  hold  the  pen. 

Rise  like  a  band  inspired ; 
And  poets,  let  your  lyres 

With  hope  for  man  be  fired  I 
Till  the  earth  becomes  a  temple, 

And  every  human  heart 
Shall  Join  In  one  great  service. 

Each  happy  in  his  part. 


THE   WOMAN   QUESTION   IN  GER- 
MANY. 

The  Leipsic  Gartenlauie  stands  avowedly  at 
the  head  of  German  literary  periodicals.  Its 
position  on  the  leading  question,  of  the  day 
gives  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  incipient 
feeling  in  continental  Europe.  We  translate 
the  following: 

"The  pressure  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
'woman's  rights  movement'  appears  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  from  day  to  day ;  socie- 
ties are  everywhere  forming  to  consider  this 
'all-important  question;'  clubs  are  organized 
and  lectures  delivered;  and  in  many  such 
meetings,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
fair  lecturers  demand  equal  rights  with  men, — 
admission  to  office ;  the  right  to  vote ;  in  short, 
all  that  the  lords  of  creation  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  their  peculiar  preroga- 
tives. I  will  not  speak  here  of  the  physical 
inability  of  the  sex,  but  will  only  call  the  atten- 
tioo-of  the  woman's  rights  advocates  to  one 
point,  which  they  may  have  overlooked,  and 
ask  them  whether  they  think  it  will  be  to  their 
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advantage  to  make  the  change.  Let  as  illus- 
trate by  a  little  anecdote : 

As  is  known,  American  gentlemen  arc  unu- 
sually considerate  toward  ladies.  In  one  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  8tates  a  public 
meeting  of  ladies  had  assembled,  in  order  to 
organize  a  society  for  the  furtherance  of  *  wo- 
man's rights.'  The  street  car  passing  by  was 
crowded.  A  lady  steps  in.  A  gentleman  sit- 
ting, arises,  as  usual,  to  offer  her  a  seat;  but 
before  she  had  had  time  to  take  it,  he  asked 
her  very  politely  whether  she  were  in  favor  of 
woman's  rights  ? 

'Certainly,  sir,'  very  decidedly  replied  the 
lady,  who  was  young  and  pretty. 

.'Then,  miss,'  complacently  returned  the 
gentleman,  as  he  quietly  resumed  his  seat,  '  I 
do  not  see  why  you  can  not  stand  as  well 
as  I.' 

My  fair  readers  will  say  that  was  very  impo- 
lite and  boorish,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  would  be  right ;  but  let  us  examine 
the  matter  more  closely.  Man  is  the  natural 
protector  of  woman.  As  the  strength  was 
given  to  him,  he  sustains  the  weaker  woman, 
and  fights  the  battles  of  life  for  her ;  and  on 
that  very  account  loves  her  the  more.  Affec- 
tionate gentleness  forms  the  most  beautiful  and 
glorious  adornment  of  women.  We  honor 
them  as  wives  and  mothers.  The  man,  weary 
with  his  day's  work,  finds  on  his  return  a 
pleasant  home,  and  receives  strength  and  stim- 
ulus for  fresh  endeavors.  He  anticipates  the 
wife's  wishes,  and  rewards  her  for  the  love  and 
care  she  shows  him  and  his  children.  She  is 
under  his  protection — and  not  his  alone,  but 
under  the  protection  of  every  true  man.  In 
traveling,  special  apartments  are  reserved  for 
her,  that  she  may  not  be  inconvenienced  by 
tobacco  smoke ;  little  services  are  rendered  her 
gladly;  she  is  not  permitted  to  go  alone 
through  dark  streets  at  night ;  and,  in  a  word, 
all  is  arranged  so  that  she  shall  be  neither 
neglected  nor  molested.  But  all  this  will 
cease  from  the  moment  when  she  steps  out 
from  under  man's  protection,  and  with  equal 
rights  works  beside,  or,  oftener,  opposed  to,  him. 
A  woman  with  equal  rights  may  still  claim  re- 
spect—that is,  provided  she  does  not  entirely 
degenerate ;  but  only  such  respect  as  is  accord- 
ed to  all  men  who  conduct  themselves  proper- 
ly. But  such  politeness  and  assistance  as  man 
now  renders  every  woman  with  pleasure,  she 
can  not,  and  must  not  expect  These  are  only 
the  result  of  her  dependent  and  reserved  posi- 
tion, and  will  fall  away  when  she  leaves  it 

Now,  we  take  delight  in  preparing  pleasures 
for  woman,  because  she  depends  upon  us  for 
them.  But  that  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  wo- 
man no  longer  works  and  cares  for,  but  with 
us.  She  will  become,  to  man,  an  equal  friend— 
nothing  more— and  even  the  protection  which 
the  laws  in  many  cases  now  afford  her,  must 
be  removed. 

If  the  ladies  will  give  up  all  this,  if  they 
will  barter  the  love  and  care  of  man  for  an,  to 
them,  unnatural  position  of  entire  independ- 
ence— even  supposing  they  can  fill  such  a  posi- 


tion and  carry  out  their  intentions— then  let 
them  try  their  fortunes;  but  they  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences.  Schiller's 
'  Honor  to  Women '  will  be  no  more  applicable, 
and  I  fear  they  will  lose  more  by  it  than  they 
will  gain." 

But  the  article  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
entire  satisfaction;  for,  three  or  four  weeks 
later,  we  have  the  subjoined : 

"Our  former  article  on  'woman's  rights' 
seems  not  to  have  pleased  the  ladies.  If  the 
displeasure  were  only  among  those  for  whom 
it  was  written,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  it  has  been  misunderstood  in  other 
quarters,  and  only  on  that  account,  and  not  in 
reply  to  any  attacks— for  the  subject  is  far  too 
serious  for  jesting— we  give  these  few  lines  of 
explanation. 

Neither  the  writer  of  the  article  nor  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Gartenlavbe  have  intended  to  op- 
pose the  endeavors  of  women  who  desire  to 
turn  their  attention  to  suitable  branches  of 
learning  or  industry,  nor  to  the  unmarried  who 
secure  by  their  industry  an  independent  and 
honorable  position  in  life.  No  reasonable  man 
would  put  any  obstacle  in  their  way,  but  on 
the  contrary,  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
further  such  endeavors  and  render  them  profit- 
able. 

The  protection  of  every  true  man  will  never 
fail  such  women. 

The  article  was  only  written  against  woman1 1 
rights,  as  they  are  now  advocated  in  America 
and  England,  and  as  they  have  defenders  even 
in  Germany ;  and  especially  against  those  wo- 
men who  would  like  to  mix  in  politics,  to  vote 
and  be  voted  for,  and  so  subvert  the  relation  in 
which  woman  now  naturally  stands  toward 
society  among  all  cultivated  peoples. 

Such  women  divest  themselves  of  that  wo- 
manliness which  has  been  their  chief  orna- 
ment— they  are  no  longer  domestic  in  their 
tastes,  and  will  make  neither  good  wives  nor 
mothers;  and  both  the  author  of  the  article 
and  the  publishers  of  the  paper  oppose  them 
most  decidedly,  as  has  already  been  expressed." 

This  is  the  present  platform.  As  the  paper 
moves,  slowly,  as  popular  sentiment  pushes  it, 
we  may  await  further  developments. 


WHOM  DO  GREAT  MEN  MARRY? 

BT  CHARLES  B.  STEVENS. 

Women,  of  course.  But  they  show  the  same 
diversity  of  taste  that  is  seen  in  the  lower 
ranks,  and  on  the  whole  make  worse  mistakes. 
They,  however,  generally  show  the  same  sense 
in  choosing  wives  that  they  show  in  managing 
other  people's  affairs,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

John  Howard,  the  great  philanthropist, 
married  his  nurse.  She  was  altogether  beneath 
him  in  social  life  and  intellectual  capacity,  and 
besides  this,  was  fifty-two  years  old  while  he 
was  but  twenty-five.  He  would  not  take 
"  No "  for  an  answer,  and  they  were  married, 
and  lived  happily  together  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  two  years  afterward. 


Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  married  a  peasant 
girl.  She  made  an  excellent  wife  and  a  saga- 
cious empress.  Humboldt  married  a  poor  girl 
because  he  loved  her.  Of  course  they  were 
happy. 

Shakspeare  loved  and  wed  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter. She  was  faithful  to  her  vows,  but  we 
could  hardly  say  the  same  of  the  great  bard 
himself.  Like  most  of  the  great  poets,  he 
showed  too  little  discrimination  in  bestowing 
his  affection  on  the  other  sex. 

Byron  married  Miss  Milbank  to  get  money 
to  pay  his  debts.   It  turned  out  a  bad  shift 

Robert  Burns  married  a  farm  girl  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love  while  they  worked  together  in 
the  plow-field.  He,  too,  was  irregular  in  his 
life,  and  committed  the  most  serious  mistakes 
in  conducting  his  domestic  affairs. 

Milton  married  the  daughter  of  a  country 
squire,  but  lived  with  her  but  a  short  time. 
He  was  an  austere,  exacting,  literary  recluse ; 
while  she  was  a  rosy,  romping  country  lass 
that  could  not  endure  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  her,  and  so  they  separated.  Subsequen  tly , 
however,  she  returned,  and  they  lived  tolerably 
happy. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
couBins,  and  about  the  only  example  in  the 
long  line  of  English  monarchs  wherein  the 
marital  vows  were  sacredly  observed  and 
sincere  affection  existed. 

Washington  married  a  widow  with  two 
children.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  her  that  she 
was  worthy  of  him,  and  that  they  lived  as 
married  folks  should,  in  perfect  harmony. 
John  Adams  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman.  Her  father  objected  on 
account  of  John's  being  a  lawyer ;  he  had  a 
bad  opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  profession. 

Thomas  Jefferson  married  Mrs.  Martha 
Skelton,  a  childless  widow,  but  she  brought 
him  a  large  fortune  in  real  estate.  After  the 
ceremony  she  mounted  the  horse  behind  him 
and  they  rode  home  together.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,  and  they  found  the  fire  out.  But 
the  great  statesman  bustled  around  and  rebuilt 
it,  while  she  seized  the  broom  and  soon  put 
things  in  order.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
were  happy,  though  Jefferson  died  a  poor  man 
on  account  of  his  extreme  liberality  and 
hospitality. 

Benjamin  Franklin  married  the  girl  who 
stood  in  her  father's  door  and  laughed  at  him 
as  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia with  rolls  of  bread  under  his  arms  and 
his  pockets  filled  with  dirty  clothes.  She  had 
occasion  to  be  happy  when  she  found  herself 
the  wife  of  such  a  great  and  good  man. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Andrew 
Jackson  married  a  lady  whose  husband  was 
still  living.  She  was  an  uneducated  but 
amiable  woman,  and  was  most  devotedly 
attached  to  the  old  warrior  and  statesman. 

John  C.  Calhoun  married  his  cousin,  and 
their  children  fortunately  were  neither  diseased 
nor  idiotic,  but  they  do  not  evince  the  talent  of 
the  great  '*  States'  rights"  advocate. 

Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  English  states- 
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man  and  novelist,  married  a  girl  much  his 
inferior  in  position,  and  got  a  shrew  for  a  wife. 
She  is  now  insane. 

Gen.  Sam  Houston  lived  happily  with  a 
squaw  wife,  while  Gen.  Ben.  Butler  was  di- 
vorced from  an  accomplished  lady.  Edwin 
Forrest,  the  great  tragedian,  married  a  beauti- 
ful actress,  from  whom  he  was  divorced.  Gen. 
Fremont  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton  against  the  latter's  wish,  which  obliged 
him  to  elope  with  her  on  a  stormy  night  The 
union  proved  a  happy  one  in  spite  of  the 
squally  beginning.  Horace  Greeley  married  a 
schoolmistress  whose  beauty  was  questionable, 
but  whose  sense  and  goodness  satisfied  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  time. 

Gen.  Sherman  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  who  was  a  member 
of  Gen.  Taylor's  cabinet  This  alone  would 
have  been  a  good  start  in  life  for  any  young 
man.  Jeff.  Davis,  for  his  first  wife,  won  the 
hand  of  Zachary  Taylor's  daughter;  and  Gen. 
Grant  married  a  Miss  Dent,  of  St  Louis.  She 
apparently  has  more  sense  than  show,  and  is 
therefore  fit  for  a  President's  wife. 


THE  POWER  OP  FORGIVENESS. 

A  soldier,  whose  regiment  lay  in  a  garrison 
town  in  England,  was  about  to  be  brought 
before  his  commanding  officer  for  some  offense. 
He  was  an  old  offender,  and  had  been  often 
punished.  " Here  he  is  again,"  said  the  officer, 
on  his  name  being  mentioned ;  "  everything— 
flogging,  disgrace,  imprisonment — has  been 
tried  upon  him."  Whereupon  the  sergeant 
stepped  forward,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty 
he  took,  said — 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  has  never  been 
done  with  him  yet,  sir." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  was  the  inquiry. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  ho  has  never 
been  forgiven." 

"  Forgiven  1"  said  the  colonel,  surprised  at 
the  suggestion. 

He  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  ordered  the 
culprit  to  be  brought  in,  and  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  say  to  the  charge  r 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "only  I  am 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done." 

Turning  a  kind  and  pitiful  look  on  the  man, 
who  expected  nothing  else  than  that  Ids  punish- 
ment would  be  increased  with  the  repetition  of 
his  offense,  the  colonel  addressed  him,  saying: 
"  Well,  we  have  resolved  to  forgive  you ! " 

The  soldier  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment ;  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and  he  wept 
like  a  child.  He  was  humbled  to  the  dust;  he 
thanked  his  officer  and  retired— to  the  old  re- 
fractory, incorrigible  man  ?  No ;  he  was 
another  man  from  that  day  forward.  He  who 
tells  the  story  had  him  for  years  under  his  eye, 
and  a  better  conducted  man  never  wore  the 
Queen's  colors.  In  him  kindness  bent  one 
whom  harshness  could  not  break ;  he  was  con- 
quered by  mercy,  and,  forgiven,  ever  afterward 
feared  to  offend. 


AMONG  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDERS. 

[A  Mormon  lady,  Mas.  L.  b.  Pratt,  now  of  Beaver, 
-  Utah  Territory,  sends  ns  an  Interesting  account  of  her 
experiences  while  associated  with  her  hnsband,  Mr. 
Addison  Pratt  and  others,  in  a  mission  among  the  Isl- 
anders in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  We  are  compelled  to 
condense  her  statement  somewhat  to  adapt  it  to  the 
crowded  state  of  our  columns.— Ed.] 

THE  VOYAGE. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  settlement  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  my  husband,  Addison  Pratt, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Shortly  after  our  emi- 
gration to  Great  Salt  Lake  he  returned,  having 
been  absent  five  years ;  but  a  year  later,  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
leave  his  family  and  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors  among  the  islanders. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  I  was  sent  in  company 
with  my  four  daughters,  two  other  families,  and 
six  elders,  to  join  Mr.  Pratt  in  his  labors  in  that 
far-off  tropical  region. 

We  embarked  at  San  Francisco  on  board  the 
brig  Jane  A.  Hersey,  Capt  Salmon,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  and  after  thirty-five  days' 
sail  hove  in  sight  of  Taboni,  an  island  lying 
360  miles  southwest  of  Tahiti  Here  we  ex- 
pected to  find  Mr.  Pratt,  as  this  island  had 
been  the  principal  scene  of  bis  former  labors. 

TIDE  ARRIVAL. 

As  soon  as  the  brig  was  discovered  by  the 
.  natives,  some  of  them  came  to  us  in  a  small 
boat,  and  the  captain  asked  them  in  their  own 
language  where  Paraiti  (Pratt)  was.  They 
said  he  was  a  prisoner  on  the  island  of  Tahiti 
—that  the  French  governor  would  not  allow 
him  to  come  to  Taboni  This  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  us,  especially  to  the  children,  but  two 
white  men  who  came  on  board  soon  after, 
relieved  our  minds  somewhat  by  informing  us 
that  Mr.  Pratt  was  not  in  close  confinement, 
but  was  held  a  prisoner  till  the  arrival  of  others, 
when  all  would  be  required  to  sign  a  paper 
pledging  themselves  to  teach  nothing  inimical 
to  the  French  Government,  under  whose  pro- 
tectorate the  principal  islands  of  the  group 
were  held. 

On  landing  at  Taboni,  we  found  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  gathered  on  the 
beach  to  greet  us.  A  native  who  held  an 
office  under  the  French  Government  thought 
he  had  the  best  right  to  lead  me  to  the  Mission 
House.  His  costume  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  bound  around  his  body  and  reaching  a 
little  below  his  knees,  and  a  jacket  which  did 
not  quite  meet  the  cloth  below.  As  he  wore 
no  shirt,  his  clothing  left  a  narrow  band  of  bis 
skin  bare  I  He  was  introduced  by  the  white 
men  as  Alcalda ;  and  they  apologized  for  his 
dress,  which  they  said  was  not- his  Sunday 
suit  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  we  led  the 
way  to  the  Mission  House,  making,  undoubt- 
edly, quite  a  grotesque  appearance.  I  did  not 
mind  that  I  was  on  land  once  more,  and 
thankful  for  that 

THE  MISSION  HOUSE. 

This  was  a  low  building  of  timber,  plastered 
inside  and  outside  with  lime  made  from  the 


coral  rock,  and  exceedingly  white.  The  roof 
was  a  thatch  of  leaves  one  foot  in  thickness. 
The  floor  was  of  sweet-smelling  grass  spread 
several  inches  thick  over  the  ground,  and  the 
window  openings  were  furnished  with  Vene- 
tian blinds,  but  no  glass.  The  house  was 
divided  into  two  good-sized  rooms,  and  every- 
thing about  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  neat 
and  clean.  The  furniture  corresponded  well 
with  the  building.  There  were  two  high-post 
bedsteads  made  of  a  kind  of  timber  called 
"  Mickey,"  and  resembling  dark  mahogany ;  a 
settee  of  the  same  wood,  curiously  carved,  a 
large  table  of  pine  boards,  which  I  was  told 
were  sawed  from  a  tree  which  had  drifted 
here  from  Australia.  The  bedsteads  were 
curtained  with  native  cloth  made  from  the  bark 
of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  and  bleached  as 
white  as  snow.  Everything  about  us  was 
novel,  interesting,  and  wonderful. 

The  front  yard  was  full  of  beautiful  shade 
trees,  planted  there  by  nature.  Among  these 
were  some  large  boorow  trees,  each  shading  a 
space  as  large  as  a  common-sized  house  and 
covered  with  leaves  of  the  size  of  a  breakfast- 
plate,  and  often  used  as  plates  by  the  natives. 
These  trees  produce  yellow  flowers  with  red 
stems,  and  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  holly- 
hock. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  heavy  sand  mixed 
with  pulverized  sea  shells,  which  make  neither 
mud  nor  dust  Our  path  over  this  white 
ground  was  strewn  with  flowers  fallen  from 
the  branches  overhead.  The  whole  scene 
reminded  me  of  the  poet's  description  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

COOKING  AND  RATING. 

Our  first  meal  here  may  be  worth  describing. 
The  men  here  do  the  cooking,  the  women 
helping  in  the  preparations.  Ovens  are  made 
in  the  ground;  bard-wood  charcoal  is  pre- 
pared; rockB  are  heated;  the  food,  prepared 
with  some  pleasant-flavored  juicy  substance  to 
create  steam,  and  wrapped  up  thickly  with 
leaves  tied  with  strips  of  bark,  is  then  put  in 
and  covered  up.  In  about  an  hour  the  oven  is 
ready  to  be  opened,  and  the  food  is  found  to 
be  nicely  cooked.  Everything  is  cooked  whole 
— fishes,  fowls,  and  pigs  alike.  The  women 
plait  leaves  for  the  table-cloths  which  are 
spread  on  the  ground,  tables  being  used  only 
when  white  folks  are  to  eat  with  them.  We 
had  table  furniture,  but  desired  at  present  to 
'  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  natives ;  so  we 
sat  down  with  them,  with  a  leaf  table-cloth 
spread  before  us ;  leaves  for  plates,  and  cocoa- 
nut  shells  for  tumblers,  with  the  sweet  juice  of 
the  nut  for  drink.  The  kinds  of  food  were 
numerous,  but  not  one  of  them  had  I  ever 
tasted  before,  except  fish  and  fowl.  They  were 
all  pleasant  to  my  taste.  The  cakes,  made  of 
arrowroot,  sweetened  with  a  kind  of  molasses 
made  by  the  natives,  were  delicious.  So  well 
did  the  native  food  agree  with  me,  that  I 
immediately  began  to  recover  from  my  state 
of  weakness,  and  was  soon  more  fleshy  than  I 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  natives  were  delighted  when  they  saw 
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that  everything  pleased  us,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  their  excitement  on  seeing  so  many 
white  people  come  to  their  island.  They  tried 
in  every  way  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  beloved 
teacher  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  his  family. 

NOTED  PERSONS. 

The  head  chief  took  us  under  his  special 
charge,  and  had  he  been  our  father,  he  could 
not  have  done  more  for  us.  His  name  was 
Hoatau.  He  was  a  tall,  finely  formed  man, 
remarkable  for  cheerfulness  and  sociability. 
King  Tometoah  was  a  good  friend  to  us  all, 
though  he  did  not  embrace  our  faith.  His 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Rapah,  became  a 
believer  on  first  hearing  the  gospel,  and  proved 
a  true  and  faithful  woman. 

She  had  costly  clothing  given  her  by  the 
French,  which  she  sometimes  wore,  but  she 
would  never  wear  shoes.  All  her  clothes  were 
made  loose,  long,  and  flowing.  She  had  a 
graceful  form  and  a  dignified  and  majestic 
bearing.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could 
persuade  her  to  sit  in  a  rocking-chair;  but 
desiring  her  when  she  visited  us  to  conform  to 
our  customs,  she  finally  consented,  and  seemed 
pleased.  Previously,  she  had  always  required 
a  mat  spread  on  the  floor  on  which  to  sit. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  native  brethren 
and  the  white  men  on  the  island  commenced 
building  a  schooner,  to  be  used  in  carrying  the 
elders  from  one  island  to  another  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

The  king  and  queen  now  sent  a  letter  to  the 
French  governor  asking  him  to  allow  "  Paralta" 
to  come  to  Taboni  to  see  his  family.  Consent 
was  cordially  given,  and  he  came  in  a  small 
schooner  which  was  employed  in  trading 
among  the  islands.  Our  joy  on  seeing  him 
again  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, the  children,  especially,  being  almost 
frantic  with  delight 

LEARNING  A  NEW  LANGUAGE. 

In  order  to  teach  the  people  by  whom  I  was 
surrounded,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  learn 
their  language,  and  nothing  could  exceed  their 
anxiety  for  us  to  make  all  possible  progress. 
They  were  willing  to  spend  their  whole  time 
in  assisting  us,  and  seemed  impatient  when 
we  failed  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  in 
learning. 

To  learn  to  read  Tahitan  was  not  difficult 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  could  read  as  well 
as  any  of  them — that  is,  I  could  pronounce  the 
words  in  their  Bible,  but  I  could  understand 
what  I  read  only  by  comparing  it  with  the 
same  passage  in  my  own  Bible — in  other  words, 
I  learned  the  sounds  of  the  language  before  I 
had  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  words.  There 
are  but  fifteen  different  sounds  in  the  language, 
and  every  word  ends  with  a  vowel.  It  is 
very  easy  to  speak,  for,  every  letter  having  its 
own  particular  sound,  when  you  know  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  you  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce all  words  that  can  be  formed  by  their 
use.  The  Tahitan  is  not  so  copious  as  the 
English,  but  in  connection  with  the  natural 


and  easy  gesticulation  of  the  natives,  serves 
the  purposes  of  language  admirably.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  teach  the  natives  English. 
They  could  not  pronounce  the  words.  The 
half-breed  children  succeeded  better,  and  those 
we  took  into  our  family  soon  learned  to 
speak  and  read  our  language.  Their  relatives 
were  very  proud  of  these  children,  and  called 
them  tamarii  papa,  "  foreign  children."  The 
only  books  in  the  Tahitan  language  were  the 
Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  small  geography, 
and  a  hymn-book. 

MUSIC. 

The  natives  have  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever 
heard.  The  English  missionaries  had  compiled 
a  hymn-book  for  them,  and  taught  them  some 
beautiful  tunes,  and  even  the  young  children 
could  sing  two  parts  in  perfect  accord.  When 
I  wanted  music,  I  would  summon  the  children 
and  young  girls  around  me,  and  ask  them  to 
sing.  They  were  always  willing,  and  would 
continue  the  exercise  till  I  told  them  to  stop. 
When- 1  taught  them  a  new  tune,  they  would 
be  constantly  singing  it  for  weeks  in  succession, 
till  every  singer  on  the  bland  had  learned  it. 
They  had  no  musical  instrument  of  their  own, 
but  when  our  "band" — we  had  a  violin,  a 
flute,  and  a  flutina — played,  their  delight  was 
excessive  and  most  amusingly  manifested. 

RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OP  THE  NATIVES. 

The  natives  are  naturally  religious.  When 
their  minds  are  enlightened  by  the  Gospel, 
their  faith  in  God  is  great,  and  their  confidence 
in  His  servants  as  mediums  of  His  power  not 
less.  Our  elders  taught  them  to  believe  in 
anointing  with  oil  and  the  laying  on  of  hands 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick ;  and  they  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  these  means  with  all  their  heart 
When  the  elders  were  not  at  hand,  the  sisters 
would  come  to  me — sometimes  in  the  middle 
of  the  night— and  lead  me  through  the  dark  to 
their  dwellings,  to  anoint  and  bless  their  sick 
children ;  and  their  faith  gave  me  faith,  so  that 
we  often  realized  the  power  of  God  in  their 
recovery. 

The  islanders  are  early  risers,  and  their 
custom  is  to  pray  early  in  the  morning.  I 
have  often  walked  out  long  before  sunrise  and 
heard  prayers  ascending  from  each  dwelling. 
Every  Wednesday  morning  the  old  bell  which 
hung  on  a  tree  near  the  Mission  House  was 
rung  and  the  people  assembled  at  the  JPhrebarera, 
"  House  of  Prayer,"  prayed,  sung  a  hymn,  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  then  quietly  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  the  meeting  continuing 
for  only  about  half  an  hour.  They  like  short 
exercises,  and  their  longest  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath  never  exceed  one  hour  in  length. 

When  assembled  for  worship,  they  look  as 
comely  and  respectable  as  any  other  people. 
The  men  wear  white  shirts,  with  upareu  about 
their  waists,  and  Panama  hats ;  and  the  women, 
long,  loose  dresses  of  white  or  pink  lawn  or 
muslin.  They  have  beautiful  bonnets  of  their 
own  manufacture,  but  they  seldom  wear  them. 
Their  long,  glossy  hair  is  braided  in  two  braids, 
falling  down  their  backs.  Their  only  orna- 
ments are  natural  flowers,  of  which  they 


always  choose  those  that  are  sweet-scented. 
They  wear  a  wreath  about  the  head,  another 
round  the  neck,  and  a  third  encircling  the 
waist  We  taught  them  the  practice  of  fre- 
quent bathing,  for  which  there  are  the  most 
convenient  and  delightful  places  on  the  island. 
To  these  natural  baths,  shaded  and  overhung 
by  beautiful  trees,  they  were  accustomed  to  go 
with  their  bathing  dresses  at  least  once  every 
day. 

A  SENSIBLE  KING. 

The  king  was  accustomed  to  boast  of  his 
superiority  over  other  men,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  more  work.  He  had  a  green  plst  in 
front  of  his  house,  which  he  kept  very  clean ; 
he  also  had  a  floor  built  in  his  house,  which 
was  furnished  with  chairs  and  a  table  for  the 
use  of  foreign  visitors.  He  had  a  suit  of  fine 
clothes  which  he  used  to  wear  when  he  went 
to  Tahiti  to  visit  the  French  governor,  but  he 
always  took  them  off  as  soon  as  possible  on  his 
return,  exclaiming,  Men  pea  te  ahupapa, "  for- 
eign clothing  is  a  trouble."  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear  a  shirt,  pantaloons,  and  a  hat, 
but  neither  boots  nor  shoes,  as  he  said  they 
would  give  him  an  ungainly  gait 

NATIVE  DOCILITY  AND  SKILL. 

The  natives  greatly  admired  any  one  who 
had  mechanical  skill,  of  which  they  manifest 
a  good  deal  themselves.  Their  houses  are 
supported  by  pillars  which  they  cover  with 
carved  work  very  ingeniously  executed ;  and 
months  of  labor  are  often  expended  on  the 
beams  on  which  the  roof  rests.  I  taught  the 
women  and  girls  to  knit  edging  of  fine  thread 
to  trim  their  dresses.  The  men  were  equally 
interested,  and  as  they  had  nothing  to  do,  we 
taught  them  to  knit  suspenders  of  woolen 

Sam  to  wear  with  their  white  pantaloons  on 
undays.  The  pantaloons  they  cut  and  made 
themselves,  not  even  asking  the  women  to  do 
it  Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  teaching 
them,  for  they  were  gentle  and  pliable  as  little 
children. 

They  have  a  large  development  of  Ideality, 
and  delight  in  flowers  and  everything  beauti- 
ful. The  native  children  would  never  tire  of 
gathering  flowers  for  me.  We  used  to  orna- 
ment our  house  with  flowers  till  it  looked  like 
a  garden,  and  they  would  stand  at  the  door  to 
wonder  and  admire,  exclaiming,  Te  fere  ne  he 
roa,  "  a  pretty  house  indeed." 

NATIVE  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  islanders  delight  in  making  presents. 
If  you  praise  anything  they  have,  and  show 
that  you  admire  it,  they  will  say,  Rave  oe,  **  you 
take,  and  often  urge  it  upon  you. 

If  one  of  the  natives  claims  you  as  a  friend, 
he  considers  all  he  owns  at  your  disposal,  to  be 
used  as  your  own.  My  eldest  daughter  went 
with  her  father  to  another  island  in  that  group, 
where  a  female  claimed  her  as  her  friend, 
gave  her  a  piece  of  land  and  a  new  name, 
after  the  name  of  the  land,  which  was  Ho,  tua 
tua.  She  was  thereafter  known  by  that  name 
throughout  the  islands.  She  also  gave  her  a 
pretty  dress,  and  bonnet  braided  from  the  stalk 
of  arrowroot,— far  superior  in  beauty  to  straw. 

I  taught  school  in  the  old  Prayer  House  one 
year  and  a  half,  wrote  a  history  of  my  life, 
learned  the  language  so  that  I  could  translate 
the  New  Testament  and  address  the  people  to 
their  edification,  and  I  have  only  pleasant 
memories  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  and  their 
friendly  and  docile  people. 
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SPRING. 


Swot  Spring,  thy  balmy  air  and  fragrant  breath 
Retnra  once  more  to  glad  the  fertilo  earth. 
Thy  sonny  akles  so  bright,  serene,  and  fair, 
Thy  dewy  eves,  rejoice  the  silvery  air. 
Xo  shadow  rests  on  heaven's  ethereal  brow, 
No  cloudlet  dims  the  broad  expanse  below ; 
And  Nature  wakes  from  Winter's  stern  control. 
And  bids  her  ice  bound  waters  gladly  roll. 
Her  streamlets  sparkle  in  perpetual  flow ; 
Her  bnried  flowers  burst  from  the  mold  below, 
Their  snowy  bosoms  lifted  to  the  breeze, 
The  sunshine  glittering*  on  their  emerald  leaves. 
Sweet  sounds  of  Spring  steal  on  the  conscious  air, 
And  whisper  of  her  presence  everywhere. 
The  bursting  buds  proclaim  the  newborn  year, 
And  April  comes  sweet  smiling  through  a  tear, 
To  scatter  blessing  from  her  soft  white  hands. 
And  bless  with  twofold  sweets  the  smiling  lands. 
The  soft  south  winds  come  dancing  o'er  the  earth, 
And  wake  each  fibrous  sod  to  fresher  birth ; 
Till  blooming  May  assumes  her  wonted  seat. 
And  birds  come  forth  her  sunny  face  to  greet : 
While  through  the  trees  their  gladdened  voices 
Hog, 

For  Heaven  has  blessed  us  with  another  Spring. 

VIRGINIA. 


GEORGE  Bit  OTTINGER, 

THE  UTAH  ARTIST. 

Herb  is  a  full-sized  brain;  a 
tongh,  flexible,  and  enduring  body, 
made  up  of  the  motive,  mental,  and 
vital  temperaments  fairly  blended. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  for  such  an 
organization  to  work  hard, — or,  we 
should  rather  say,  almost  constant- 
ly, without  tiring.  Walking,  climb- 
ing, or   riding  would  be  only  a   

pleasant  pastime.  The  head  is  high  and 
long,  rather  than  low  and  broad.  Be- 
nevolence is  the  largest  of  the  moral  or- 
gans, and  Destructiveness  is  among  the 
smaller  of  the  propensities.  He  will 
show  far  more  kindness  than  cruelty. 
Approbativeness,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Firmness  are  large;  while  Self-Esteem 
and  Concentrativeness  are  less  fully  de- 
veloped. He  will  be  ambitious  to  excel ; 
honorable  and  honest  in  his  transactions 
with  others.  Acquisitiveness  and  Secret- 
iveness  are  small,  and  his  love  of  money 
is  limited  by  his  necessities.  He  has  few 
or  no  secrets,  and  is  open,  transparent,  and 
free  from  canning.  Neither  is  there  any 
guile  here.  The  social  feelings  are  fully 
indicated  in  the  chin  and  lips.  There  is 
large  Imitation  and  full  Constructiveness. 
He  can  copy  nature,  and  would  be  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  tools. 

The  intellect,  as  a  whole,  is  above  the 
average.  He  is  both  a  correct  observer  and 
a  clear  thinker.  There  is  enough  Ideal- 
ity to  give  taste,  refinement,  and  love 
for  the  beautiful;  but  not  enough  to 


make  him  a  wild,  imaginative  romancer. 
He  will  work  with  nature  in  her  calm 
and  quiet  aspects,  rather  than  in  her 
wild  and  tempestuous  moods.  Still, 
there  must  be  an  ardent  love  for  her 
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hills,  her  forests,  and  her  plains,  as  well 
as  for  her  beautiful  valleys,  flowing 
waters,  and  grand  old  mountains.  There 
is  sentiment  and  sense,  fact  and  philoso- 
phy ;  and  more  mirth  than  music.  We 
know  our  subject  to  be  an  artist,  and 
claim  nothing  for  Phrenology  in  this  de- 
lineation. But  he  is  more  than  an  artist, 
— he  is  a  fully  fledged  man — a  matured 
human  being.  He  can  become  a  scholar, 
a  writer,  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  physician, 
or  a  preacher.  Because  he  excels  as  an 
artist,  this  is  no  argument  against  his 
ability  to  become  anything  else.  But  he 
can  rise  and  shine  in  art.  He  has  both 
the  soul  and  the  skill  for  it.  A  compari- 
son will  show  some  resemblance  between 
Ottinger  and  Bierstadt, — See  Jan.  No., 
page  24, — and  all  he  needs  to  insure  a 
high  degree  of  success  is  time,  study, 
discipline,  and  practice.  All  these  con- 
ditions are  his ;  and  his  final  triumph — 
accidents  excepted — is  certain. 

George  Martin  Ottinger  was  bom  In 
Springfield,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, February  8th,  1888.    His  early  ancestors 


were  German,  and  settled  in  America  about 
1740.  Being  industrious  and  enterprising  they 
soon  acquired  considerable  property ;  but 
during  the  war  for  Independence,  having  es- 
poused earnestly  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  they 
lost  nearly  all  of  it  Mr.  Ottinger's  father,  how- 
ever, came  into  the  possession  of  a  good 
form,  in  the  management  of  which  he  was 
very  successful.  Iu  1840  he  was  persuad- 
ed by  an  uncle  to  embark  in  merchandise, 
and  to  that  end  sold  his  farm,  and  remov- 
ed to  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  For  a  few 
years  the  venture  promised  well,  when 
suddenly  certain  speculations  in  which  he 
had  invested  his  property  failed,  and  left 
him  almost  penniless.  Young  Ottinger 
was  then  thirteen  years  old.and  cherished 
strongly  the  desire  to  become  a  painter. 
As  far  back  in  his  boyhood  as  can  be  re- 
membered, he  had  kept  a  box  of  paints, 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  leisure  in 
drawing  and  painting.  His  relatives  did 
not  encourage  him  in  the  way  of  his  in- 
clinations, but  permitted  him  to  drift 
about  without  instruction  or  advice  on 
the  subject  of  art.  His  early  education 
in  other  respects  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  neglected;  for  besides  the  training 
received  at  the  district  school  of  Bedford, 
he  attended  for  nearly  two  years  the  Me- 
chanics' Society  School  in  New  York 
city,  and  subsequently  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  resolved 
to  "  strike  out "  in  the  world  for  himself. 
Let  us  use  his  own  language :  "  To  put  my 
resolve  in  practice,"  he  says,  "  I  determin- 
ed to  go  to  sea.  If  I  could  not  be  a  paint- 
er, I  would  be  a  sailor.  I  left  home  in  August, 
1850,  with  a  clean  shirt  on  my  back  and  but 
seventy-five  cents  in  my  pocket  I  applied 
for  a  seaman's  berth  at  a  shipping  office  in 
Philadelphia ;  was  accepted,  sent  to  New 
York,  and  from  thence  to  Nantucket,  where 
I  joined  the  ship  '  Maria,'  Captain  David  Ba- 
ker, bound  for  the  South  Pacific  sperm-whal- 
ing." But  the  life  of  a  sailor  did  not  prove 
what  his  "  fancy  had  pictured "  it,  and  after 
some  fourteen  months  of  severe  experience, 
during  which  he  saw  much  of  the  geography 
of  South  America  and  the  Pacific  islands,  he 
suddenly  left  the  whaler  and  shipped  on  board 
the  brig  "  Margaret"  for  Panama.  There,  leav- 
ing the  brig,  he  crossed  and  re-crossed  the 
Isthmus  on  foot  and  after  a  three  months'  so- 
journ on  shore,  sailed  in  the  "  Rowena,"  for  Cal- 
ifornia, touching  at  Acapulco,  Mexico.  'This 
passage  occupied  one  hundred  and  two  days,  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  which  a  short  supply  of 
provisions  compelled  the  passengers  and  crew 
to  live  for  forty-two  days  on  a  pint  of  rice  and 
one  pint  of  water  a  day. 

Not  finding  employment  in  San  Francisco 
after  a  three  months'  stay,  he  sailed  In  the  clip- 
per "  Kate  Hayes,"  for  Shanghai,  China,  touch- 
ing at  Honolulu,  on  the  route.  In  China  ho 
remained  six  weeks,  and  left  there  in  the  clipper 
"  Sea  Nymph,"  bound  for  New  York  via  Ba- 
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tavia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  J 
Thus  haying  circumnavigated  the  globe,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  city  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1858,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  a 
half.  He  had  so  won  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  captain  of  the  "  Sea  Nymph,"  that 
the  latter  pressed  him  to  accept  the  situation  of 
second  mate  on  a  new  vessel  he  intended  to 
take  charge  of,  but  Ottinger  had  had  his  fill  of 
seafaring,  and  positively  declined  the  offer. 

In  New  York  he  found  employment  in  a 
sugar  warehouse ;  and  three  months  afterward 
one  of  the  proprietors  went  to  Baltimore,  to  take 
the  management  of  a  large  sugar  refinery. 
Ottinger  accompanied  him,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  good  clerkship.  "While  here,"  he  says, 
"  I  endeavored  to  make  a  sugar  refiner  of  my- 
self, but  it  was  no  go.  Instead  of  learning  the 
different  grades  of  sugar,  I  drew  pictures  of  the 
molds,  pans,  mills,  etc.,  consequently  making 
little  advancement  as  a  sugar-maker."  Giving 
up  the  sugar  business  after  eighteen  months' 
trial,  he  started  West,  and  stopped  at  Louisville 
Kentucky,  where  he  remained  as  clerk  in  a 
fruit  store  for  fifteen  months,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Philadelphia.  The  year  1857  dates  his 
return  to  his  home  and  the  commencement  of 
his  artistic  career,  as  a  regular  pursuit  A 
brother-in-law  kindly  afforded  the  assistance 
and  facilities  necessary  in  his  studies. 

In  1859  he  entered  a  photographic  gallery  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  gave  excellent  satis- 
faction as  a  colorer  and.  painter  of  photographs. 
There  he  did  not  intermit  his  study  of  art  under 
instruction,  but  secured  the  best  talent  he  could 
find.  The  opening  of  the  war  determined  him 
to  leave  Richmond,  and  in  September,  1861,  we 
find  him  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Among  the 
Mormons  of  that  period  the  fine  arts  were  at  a 
decidedly  low  point,  but  Mr.  Ottinger  thought 
that  an  opportunity  was  presented  there  which 
would  not  fail  of  fruit  if  it  were  properly  used. 
Meeting  with  Mr.  C.  R  Savage,  who  shared  his 
opinions,  a  business  connection  was  formed, 
which  has  thus  far  prospered.  In  1868  they  or- 
ganized the"  Deseret  Academy  of  Arts,"  which 
has  accomplished  no  small  amount  of  good  in 
cultivating  and  refining  the  esthetic  taste  of  the 
people  in  that  remote  region. 

Mr.  Ottinger  has  not  suffered  the  grand  land- 
scape about  the  "  city  of  the  saints"  to  remain 
unappreciated.  His  pencil  and  brush  have 
been  much  employed  in  transferring  to  paper 
and  canvas  its  peculiar  features.  With  the 
modesty  of  the  true  artist,  he  disclaims  much 
merit  for  his  productions.  They,  however, 
evince  the  free  touch,  originality,  and  freshness 
of  a  sprightly  and  progressive  lover  of  nature, 
and  point  to  future  achievements  of  enviable 
excellence. 

Some  of  his  paintings— the  most  noteworthy 
—we  may  mention.  "Who  Will  Care  for 
Mother  Now?"— an  incident  of  the  battle-field 
"Independence  Rock;"  "City  Creek  Falls," 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax ; 
"  Overland  Pony  Express,"  engraved  and  pub- 
lished by  Harper" »  Weekly;  "The  Last  of  the 
Aztecs,"  a  large  picture,  telling  of  departed 
greatness. 


"Signs  of  ©fjaracter." 


Of  tlx  aonl,  Uw  body  form  doth  take. 

For  soul  U  form,  ami  doth  Um  bud;  make  —  Bpt-trr. 


WOMEN'S  FACES. 

[A  writer  In  Once  A  Week  discourses  with  a  good  deal 
of  wisdom,  not  nnmixed  with  wit,  on  this  subject.  His 
remarks  are  considerably  removed  from  the  common- 
place, although  necessarily  dealing  with  much  that  is 
familiar  to  those  who  have  observed,  read,  and  thought 
on  facial  expression.  Our  "  plain  "  lady  readers,  doubt- 
less, will  appreciate  him.] 

Without  its  quaint  prejudices  and  delicious 
prepossessions,  without  its  foolish  impulses  and 
illogical  likings,  without  its  comic  contradic- 
tions and  absurd  idealisms,  human  nature 
would  be  a  dull  and  stupid  blunder.  The 
worst  type  of  man  is  he  whose  actions  you  can 
always  predict  A  man  without  an  obvious 
weakness  is  a  dangerous  character.  And  yet 
there  are  such  men — men  whose  notion  of 
heaven  is  that  of  a  sort  of  translated  Carlsruhe, 
with  very  straight  streets  converging  to  an  ac- 
curate geometric  center.  Cold  as  a  jelly-fish, 
with.no  more  human  sympathy  than  a  cat, 
moving  as  mechanically  as  a  hydraulic  engine, 
such  men  pass  through  life  in  an  orderly  and 
precise  manner,  filling  respectably  the  office  In 
church  or  state  to  which  they  have  been  called, 
leaving  the  world  in  front  of  a  fashionable 
funeral,  and  commemorated  by  a  prim  monu- 
ment which  does  not  mention  their  failings, 
for  they  never  had  any.  These  are  the  men 
whose  criticism  of  a  woman's  face  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  its  superficial  accuracy.  The 
odd  blunders  which  ordinary  men  make  in 
judging  and  speaking  of  women's  faces  are 
very  amusing.  The  scientific  spirit,  which 
ought  to  approach  cautiously  a  careful  defini- 
tion, sets  to  capering  and  dancing  like  a  harle- 
quin, and  finally  flies  off  into  the  pure  empyr- 
ean of  idealism.  Bold  scrutiny  of  a  profile 
gets  transfixed  by  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  eyes, 
and  dangles  helplessly  there,  like  a  scarecrow 
in  the  rain.  We  have  all  noticed  the  absurd 
transition  in  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  in- 
spired laughing-gas,  when,  advancing  with  a 
prodigious  and  pugnacious  frown  on  his  face, 
he  suddenly  bursts  into  an  idiotic  giggle,  and 
stands  puzzled  by  his  own  sense  of  the  humor- 
ous. That  is  the  ridiculous  plight  in  which 
criticism  finds  itself  when  about  to  scan  a  pret- 
ty woman's  face.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  no  man  (except  he  be  of  the  jelly- 
fish order)  can  perceive  that  a  woman  who  has 
a  wonderful  pair  of  eyes  and  a  wonderful 
smile,  has  also  an  awkwardly  bent  nose. 
Were  he  to  take  her  photograph,  and  trace 
with  a  pencil  the  outline  of  the  face,  his  reason 
might  compel  him  to  acknowledge  that,  cer- 
tainly, the  nose  was  not  quite  straight  An- 
other reference  to  the  original,  however,  and 
lo !  he  has  no  more  power  of  artistic  scansion 
than  the  shepherd  who  first  saw  the  face  of 
Aphrodite  burst  laughing  through  the  white 
froth  of  the  sea. 

In  this  matter,  love  is  out  of  court  The 
freaks  of  idealism  committed  by  him  are  too 


prodigious  to  form  the  topic  of  an  intentionally 
sane  essay.  The  odd  criticisms  which  men 
who  are  not  in  love  pronounce  on  the  faces  of 
the  women  whom  they  meet  are,  without  any 
extraneous  help,  sufficiently  curious.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  what  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  criterion— accuracy  of 
outline— is  held  to  be  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance indeed.  The  grand  protest  of  Medie- 
valism, and  even  of  the  Renaissance,  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  unapproachable  antique 
types,  effected  at  least  this  one  good  In  our  no- 
tions of  the  human  face — it  gave  value  to  indi- 
vidualism, and  freedom  to  the  choice  of  art 
Henceforth  there  were  no  supreme  forms,  to 
approach  which  all  the  specialties  of  individual 
portraiture  had  to  be  smoothed  away.  Prom- 
inence and  proper  appreciation  were  given  to 
specific  characteristics;  and  the  human  face, 
with  its  infinite  varieties  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, with  its  innumerable  artistic  graces,  was 
made  a  law  unto  itself.  This  tendency  to  rec- 
ognize the  beauty  and  artistic  fitness  of  actual 
forms,  in  preference  to  a  slavish  obedience  to 
certain  sublimated  "  universals,"  was  but  the 
reflex  of  a  sentiment  which  has  run  through,  in 
many  directions,  all  our  modem  life.  Men  no 
longer  sigh  for  the  perfectly  beautiful  woman. 
Regularity  of  the  most  faultless  kind  in  physical 
form  is  held  to  be  of  lesser  account  than  those 
variations  which  are  supposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  indicate  special  emotional  or  intel- 
lectual characteristics.  When  a  man  thinks 
over  the  beautiful  women  whom  he  knows — 
that  is  to  say,  the  women  whose  profile  is  cor- 
rect whose  head  and  figure  are  admirably  in 
accordance  with  artistic  types — does  he  not  in- 
variably find  that  the  handsomest  women  are 
also  the  dullest?  Does  he  not  In  trying  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
his  acquaintance,  choose  out  her  whose  irregu- 
larities of  feature  are  lost  in  the  movement  and 
light  of  the  face,  in  the  glow  and  color  of  the 
eyes,  in  preference  to  the  woman  of  cold  and 
formal  accuracy  of  outline?  It  may  be  said 
that  we  are  begging  the  question,  in  assuming 
that  women  of  classic  regularity  of  features  are 
generally  expressionless  and  formal ;  but  we 
demand  the  premise  on  the  ground  of  common 
experience.  Somehow  or  other,  the  woman 
whose  life  and  grace  of  face  are  remarkable — 
so  remarkable  as  to  instantly  attract  and  fas- 
cinate—almost never  approach  either  the  an- 
cient or  modern  types  of  beauty.  We  do  not 
at  all  mean  to  echo  the  vulgar  belief  that  pretty 
women  are  invariably  stupid.  We  leave  mental 
qualities  for  the  moment  out  of  question.  The 
dullness  of  which  we  speak  is  not  the  dullness 
of  mental  vacuity,  but  that  of  conventional 
form. 

If  you  were  to  take  one  of  the  women 
out  of  the  pages  of  Le  FoUet,  and  give  her 
twenty  times  the  genius  of  George  Eliot,  she 
would  still  look  a  fool.  No  power  of  brain 
could  conquer  the  simpering  solidity  of  the 
perfectly  regular  face.  Yet  if  pressed  for  an 
answer  as  to  what  they  consider  the  perfect 
type  of  modern  beauty,  most  men  would  think 
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of  one  of  these  women  in  a  book  of  fashions. 
There  are  the  clear  outline  of  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin ;  the  smooth,  high  forehead,  the  small  ear, 
the  rounded  cheek,  and  the  accurately  placed 
eyes.  It  is  given  to  some  men  to  know  one  or 
two  women  of  this  stamp  in  private  life. 
Sometimes  these  outwardly  angelic  creatures 
are  fools ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  have 
mental  qualities  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age. In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same.  A 
man  suddenly  confronted  by  such  a  fact,  ad- 
mires it;  he  is  not  moved  by  any  instantaneous 
sympathy  toward  it.  Perfectly  beautiful  wo- 
men (there  are  not  many  of  them,  even  if  we 
except  the  low  type  mentioned  above)  are 
much  caressed  by  society.  They  adorn  dinner- 
tables;  are  magnificent  at  balls;  and  make 
good  matches.  But  they  do  not  break  hearts ; 
and  the  memory  of  their  face,  tortured  with 
parting,  or  glowing  with  the  quick  joy  of  meet- 
ing, does  not  haunt  a  man's  life. 

Intellectual  graces  do  certainly  add  to  the 
chances  of  a  face  being  beautiful ;  and  without 
intellectual  graces,  the  most  charming  face  can 
never  be  quite  satisfactory.  Emotional  variety 
and  expression,  however,  is  the  true  key  to  the 
inexplicable  influence  of  the  most  irregular 
faces — a  key  which  suggests  considerations  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  free  emotional  display 
which  can  not  be  entered  upon  here.  The 
possibilities  of  tragedy  and  comedy  which  lie 
in  some  women's  eyes,  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  face  strongly  and  strangely  suggestive— 
you  know  that  which  the  slightest  application 
of  the  proper  touch,  the  whole  mine  of  con- 
cealed emotion  would  fly  up.  Even  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  fierce  temper  (as  a  brief  artistic 
study,  be  it  understood)  is  better  than  the  help- 
less dullness  of  the  faultless  and  inexpressive 
face.  Not  unfrequently  this  indication  of  a 
fiery  temperament  lies  in  the  eyes  of  a  face 
which  is  otherwise  unutterably  soft  and  dove- 
like. In  such  a  case  the  piquante  contradiction 
is  irresistibly  charming,  if  the  woman  be  tender, 
and  fragile,  and  winning,  with  a  discreet  and 
delicious  vail  of  mildness  tempering  the  power- 
ful eyes.  Such  a  woman  invariably  lends  her- 
self to  any  passing  mood  with  an  abandon 
which  is  either  wonderfully  seductive  and  con- 
fiding, or  repellant  and  terrible.  She  is  cither 
affectionate,  with  a  sort  of  kitten-like,  tantaliz- 
ing playfulness,  or  she  is  a  revengeful  Juno, 
with  eyes  of  anger  and  words  of  sharp  fire. 
There  are  other  faces  which  express  powerful 
emotion  under  powerful  restraint— with  all  its 
suggestions  of  strong,  enduring  constancy  and 
irreproachable  delicacy  of  conscience.  There 
are  others  that  only  speak  of  emotional  weak- 
ness— of  a  certain  infantine  want  of  principle, 
joined  to  a  want  of  will,  and  a  prevailing  mis- 
apprehension of  surrounding  relations  chiefly 
arising  out  of  vanity.  "We  may  most  easily 
find  types  of  such  women  in  fiction,  although 
they  are  common  among  us.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  last-named  section  take  Hetty  Sorel ; 
of  the  previous  class  take  Nina  Balatka — surely 
one  of  the  most  perfect  figures  ever  conceived 
by  a  novelist ;  and  for  the  first,  Cleopatra  may 


be  taken  as  the  one  perennial  type.  The  list 
might  be  indefinitely  expanded. 

It  is  this  suggestion  of  emotional  power 
which  gives  the  wonderful  glamour  to  faces 
which  are  far  from  being  strictly  beautiful. 
Who  is  to  define  it,  or  mark  its  limits  ?  No  two 
men  are  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
face ;  because  it  depends  on  themselves  to  seize 
the  full  suggestiveness  of  the  faco — to  catch  the 
stray  lights  of  the  features — and  construct  un- 
speakable sympathies  out  of  the  raw  material 
of  features.  The  man  who  pronounces  a  woman 
plain  or  beautiful,  according  to  certain  canons 
of  form,  is  either  a  hypocrite,  a  pedant,  or  a 
donkey.  A  face  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it 
says  something  to  you  which  you  are  desirous 
of  hearing.  Different  men  have  different  meth- 
ods of  hearing ;  and  there  are  some  to  whom 
only  the  coarse  message  of  health — conveyed  in 
fresh  color  and  plump  cheek — is  intelligible. 
There  are  others,  to  whom  such  a  face  is  blank 
and  meaningless,  who  are  willing  to  give  away 
their  life  to  win  a  smile  from  a  certain  pair  of 
eyes,  even  although  the  eyes  are  green.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  man  with  strong 
powers  of  idealism  will  construct  a  beautiful 
face  out  of  unpromising  materials;  but  this 
is  not  to  the  point  What  face  is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty  of  the  majority 
of  men  ?  Not  the  plump  inanity  of  the  colored 
lithograph.  Not  the  buxom  country  lass,  who 
has  idl  the  beauties  of  which  poets  sing,  but 
whom  poets  do  not  marry.  Not  the  pinky  doll 
of  the  book  of  fashions.  Men  love  long  eye- 
lashes, because' they  seem  to  hide  a  secret 
Men  love  those  eyes  which  are  transparent  and 
yet  deep,  because  there  lies  in  them  something 
of  the  unknown  and  the  discoverable ;  and  so 
men  love  faces  that  tell  stories,  and  are  coy, 
confiding,  tantalizing,  with  vague  and  grand 
emotional  possibilities  hidden  somewhere  about 
their  expression. 

We  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  desira- 
bility of  marrying  a  woman  with  one  of  these 
tantalizing  faces,  nor  of  the  desirability  of  mar- 
rying a  woman  with  a  pretty  face  at  all.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  touch  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject  without  repeating  the  commonest 
of  commonplaces.  This  may  be  said,  however 
— a  plain  woman  who  has  a  cultivated  brain, 
and  good  taste,  ought  always  to  be  able  to  hold 
her  ground  against  pretty  women.  Emotional 
variety  has  so  much  narrower  limits  than  intel- 
lectual variety.  You  can  run  over  the  gamut 
of  a  woman's  loves  and  hates  much  sooner  than 
you  can  measure  the  circle  of -a  cultivated,  in- 
tellectual sympathy;  and,  once  you  have  ex- 
hausted the  possible  chords,  their  repetition  is 
likely  to  become  a  trifle  wearisome.  With 
good  taste,  come  the  charms  of  artistic  dress, 
pleasant,  fresh,  amusing  conversation,  and  a 
graceful  manner,  which  does  far  more  execu- 
tion than  the  victims  of  it  imagine.  Through 
her  intellectual  sympathies  a  woman  enlarges 
the  horizon  of  her  life,  borrows  a  new  luster 
for  her  own  use,  and  gets  the  credit  of  all  the 
wit,  and  grace,  and  brilliancy  which  her  ex- 
tended vision  embraces. 


SELF-MADE  MEN. 

The  maxim  that "  every  man  is  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,"  has  been  strikingly  verified 
and  illustrated  in  the  history  of  American 
statesmen.  The  following  collection  of  facts 
respecting  some  of  our  great  men  may  prove 
interesting : 

Very  few  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic  were 
the  inheritors  of  distinction.  Washington  was 
almost  the  only  gentleman  by  right  of  birth  in 
all  that  astonishing  company  of  thinkers  and 
actors.  Two  or  three  Virginians,  John  Jay,  of 
New  York,  and  half  a  dozen  meaner  men  from 
other  provinces  were  exceptions.  But  Frank- 
lin was  a  printer's  boy ;  Sherman,  a  shoemaker ; 
Knox  was  a  book-binder ;  Green,  a  blacksmith ; 
John  Adams  and  Marshall,  the  sons  of  poor 
farmers ;  and  Hamilton,  the  most  subtile,  fiery, 
and  electrical,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
composed  and  orderly  genius  of  all,  excepting 
the  unapproachable  Chief,  was  of  as  humble 
parentage  as  the  rest,  and  himself,  at  the  be- 
ginning, a  clerk  or  shopkeeper.  And  if  we 
come  down  to  a  late  period,  Daniel  Webster 
was  the  son  of  a  country  farmer,  and  was  res- 
cued from  the  occupation  of  a  drover  only  by 
the  shrewd  observation  of  Christopher  Gore, 
whom  he  called  upon  for  advice  in  respect  to  a 
difficulty  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  pair  of  steers ; 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  son  of  a  tanner 
and  currier ;  the  father  of  Henry  Clay  belonged 
to  the  poorer  class  of  Baptist  ministers ;  Martin 
Van  Burcn,  during  the  fitful  leisure  of  the  day, 
gathered  pine  knots  to  light  his  evening  stud- 
ies; Thomas  Corwin  was  a  wagoner;  Silas 
Wright,  by  heritage,  a  machinist  In  later  times 
we  have  had  Lincoln,  of  the  flat-boat;  John- 
son, the  tailor ;  Grant  the  tanner :  Wilson,  the 
shoemaker's  apprentice ;  and  many  others 
among  our  statesmen,  who  receive  the  applause 
and  reverence  of  mankind,  passed  their  earlier 
years  at  what,  in  other  countries,  would  be  al- 
most impassable  distances  from  the  eminences 
which  they  now  enjoy. 

All  this  is  encouraging  to  our  aspiring  young 
men  who  would  dare  and  do  rather  than  lean 
on  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  old  monarchies  the  question  is,  What 
is  your  pedigree;  or  who  were  your  progen- 
itors ?  Here,  in  our  republic,  the  question  is, 
What  have  you  done  ?  what  are  you  doing  t  at 
what  do  you  aim  t  To  do,  to  grow,  to  improve, 
and  become  all  that  God  intended  us  to,  is  our 
privilege,  our  right  and  our  duty.  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves." 


A  Quaker  and  a  Baptist  were  traveling  to- 
gether in  a  stage-coach.  The  latter  took  every 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  former  on  account 
of  his  religious  profession.  At  length  they  came 
to  a  heath,  where  the  body  of  a  malefactor,  late- 
ly executed,  was  hanging  in  chains  on  a  gibbet 
"  I  wonder  now,"  said  the  Baptist,  "  what  reli- 
gion this  man  was  of ! "  "  Perhaps,"  replied  the 
Quaker,  coldly,  "  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  they 
have  hung  him  up  to  dry." 
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OLE  BULL, 

THE  GREAT  VIOLINIST. 
"  Ah  me  I  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  ?  " 

This  organization  exhibits  much  more 
strength,  elasticity,  and  endurance  than 
is  the  average  allotment  of 
men.  A  moderate  degree  of 
care  will  in  all  probability 
maintain  the  health  into  ad- 
vanced life ;  for  although  gray 
hairs  have  come,  yet  Ole  Bull 
evinces  the  sprightly  force  of 
youth. 

Among  the  more  prominent 
elements  of  his  character  are 
love  of  liberty ;  independence 
of  disposition;  interest  in 
everything  that  appeals  to  the 
taste ;  curiosity  to  see  and  ex- 
amine things ;  and  readiness  of 
perception.  He  is  more  prac- 
tical, matter-of-fact,  and  scien- 
tific than  philosophical  or  ab- 
stract. He  is  full  of  impulses, 
and  is  sometimes  liable  to  go 
to  extremes ;  to  venture  where 
others  would  hesitate;  but 
what  he  lacks  in  prudence  is 
made  up  in  executiveness, 
force,  and  perseverance ;  hav- 
ing little  doubt  of  the  feasi-   

bility  of  his  plans,  he  is  the  one  to  ven- 
ture a  large  stake  in  untried  schemes. 
He  has  so  much  of  the  propelling  princi- 
ple, that  he  does  not  always  put  on  the 
brakes  at  the  right  time.  Thus,  as  an 
operator  or  speculator,  he  would  venture 
to  buy  a  cargo,  even  without  samples, 
and  would  seek  to  sell  in  the  same  way. 

His  religion  consists  chiefly  in  doing 
right — in  justice ;  in  seeing  that  promises 
are  fulfilled;  in  kindness,  generosity, 
sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice ;  indeed,  he 
would  do  more  for  others  than  he  would 
ask  others  to  do  for  him,  and  award  to 
the  penitent  culprit  mercy  first,  justice 
afterward. 

In  matters  of  money  and  property  he 
is  very  free  and  inappreciative — the  value 
of  a  dollar  being  scarcely  realized.  In- 
tellectually, he  is  unusually  versatile ; 
could  engage  with  almost  equal  readiness 
and  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
suits. He  would  know  something  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  of 
art,  of  politics.  While  there  is  no  want 
of  special  attachment  or  affection  for 
friends  or  home,  he  is  eminently  able  to 


make  himself  at  home  everywhere,  and 
form  new  associations  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  be.  Yet  he  lives  less,  perhaps, 
in  the  domestic  circle  than  most  men, 
his  affections  being  quite  subordinate  to 


PORTRAIT    OP    OLE  BULL. 


his  sympathies,  ambition,  and  intellect. 
He  is  very  quick  to  resist  aggression; 
very  resolute  to  defend  himself  against 
injury  and  insult;  yet  forbearing  and 
merciful  when  the  offender  shows  regret 
for  his  misdeed. 

He  is  very  frank,  open,  and  free — 
almost  transparent — so  that  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  use  underhand  or  cunning 
measures.  His  plans  are  usually  open  to 
all,  and  frequently  fail  of  the  desired  end 
on  that  account.  His  straightforward- 
ness, zeal,  ambition,  and  courage  would 
have  made  him  an  excellent  soldier; 
while  his  strong  perceptive  intellect  and 
mechanical  abilities  would  have  furthered 
him  in  scientific  fields. 

His  sensitiveness,  susceptibility,  and 
sympathy  are  almost  feminine;  and 
these  traits,  in  combination  with  his  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  art,  have  made 
him  the  thrilling,  absorbing  musician  the 
world  acknowledges  him  to  be. 

Human  nature  is  wonderfully  endowed  with 
capabilities.  "Whatever  it  conceives  in  its 
strange  labyrinth  of  brain,  it  seems  able  to 
bring  to  perfection,  whether  science,  literature, 
or  art  be  the  sphere  iu  which  its  conception  is 


born.  In  esthetic  fields — poetry,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture — now  and  then  we  witness  the 
exhibition  of  an  irresistible  influence  exerted 
by  some  master-spirit,  which  awakens  in  our 
mind  the  doubt  that  he  who  wields  such 
strange  powers  is  no  more  than  human  and 
earthly  like  ourselves.  In  music 
there  have  been  those  whose  per- 
formances seemed  to  weave  a  mag- 
ic spell  —  fascinating,  enchaining, 
bewitching  the  hearer— but  their 
names  are  few ;  for  they  who  would 
be  powerful  to  thrill  and  move  the 
inner  thoughts  and  the  will,  must 
be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  music, 
must  give  up  their  souls  to  its  ecs- 
tasy, and  seek  with  all  the  fervor  of 
devotion  to  acquire  its  inner  and 
secret  harmonies. 

Ole  Bull  appears  to  be  the  man 
of  the  age  whose  genius  in  music 
possesses  the  power  to  sway  the 
heart  His  magical  fingers  draw 
from  that  most  difficult  of  instru- 
ments, the  violin,  cadences  of  har- 
mony which  seem  to  speak  of  things 
the  heart  can  feel  and  the  emotions 
respond  to  in  closest  sympathy.^ 
No  one,  of  any  delicacy  at  all,  can 
listen  unmoved  to  his  playing.  Be- 
tween him  and  his  instrument  there 
is,  as  it  were,  a  complete  rapport; 
it  seems  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  its  master,  and  pours  forth,  re- 
sponsive to  his  touch,  the  themes 
of  his  inspiration.  Now  tender  and 

  pathetic,  filling  our  eyes  with  tears ; 

now  rippling  and  joyous,  compelling  gladness ; 
now  sad,  plaintive,  melancholy,  awakening  our 
sympathies;  anon  bold,  dashing,  impetuous, 
as  if  challenging  us  to  combat.  They  who 
have  listened  to  the  varied  tones  of  his  Polacca 
Guerriera,  must  indeed  confess  that 

"  Mnslc  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  beud  a  knotted  oak." 

Ole  Bull  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bergen, 
Norway,  February  5th,  1810.  His  parents  be- 
longed to  the  better  class  of  the  citizens  of 
Bergen,  and  were  allied  to  many  names  of  note 
in  Norwegian  literature  and  history.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Bull  family  possessed 
considerable  musical  talent,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Ole  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk 
the  aptitude  which  afterward  was  so  wonder- 
fully developed.  When  but  six  or  seven  years 
old,  Ole  was  given  a  small  violin  by  an  uncle, 
a  musician  himself,  who  had  seen  the  little  fel- 
low amusing  himself  with  a  piece  of  wood  for 
a  violin,  and  a  willow  twig  for  a  bow. 

Nature's  own  musician,  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  practice,  so  that  his  mother  pro- 
cured a  teacher,  who  gave  Ole  but  a  short  ben- 
efit in  the  way  of  instruction ;  for  he  suddenly 
left  Bergen,  although  a  resident  of  many  years* 
standing.  Ole  was  thus  abandoned  to  his  own 
devices ;  but  he  by  no  means  wasted  his  time. 
Some  transitory  instruction  he  received,  to  be 
sure,  from  Danish  artists  who  visited  Bergen 
now  and  then  to  give  concerts,  but  his  advance- 
ment was  mainly  due  to  his  own  assiduity. 
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Ole's  father,  however,  had  not  chosen  the 
career  of  a  violinist  for  his  son,  but  wished  him 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  with  a  view  to 
making  a  clergyman  of  him.  Accordingly  a 
private  tutor,  Musoeus  by  name,  was  engaged, 
and  Ole,  now  twelve  years  of  age,  placed  almost 
entirely  under  his  charge.  One  of  the 
first  things  Musoeus  did  was  to  declare 
that  the  boy's  musical  tastes  were  in- 
compatible with  the  grave  character  of 
his  studies,  and  so  forbid  him  to  play 
on  the  violin.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  Ole's  tastes  in  this  respect 
were  but  sharpened  by  restraint,  and 
he  practiced  in  secret  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity. At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to 
Christiania  to  enter  the  University, 
having  been  previously  enjoined  by 
his  father  to  avoid  indulging  his  pas- 
sion. His  intentions  to  obey  were  of 
the  best,  but  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances was  on  foot,  in  the  very  outset 
of  his  proposed  university  career,  to 
defeat  the  parental  design,  and  open  up 
to  the  young  musician  the  path  which 
nature  had  marked  out  for  him. 

Ho  had  scarcely  entered  Christiania 
when  he  was  met  by  friends — students 
from  Bergen — who  urged  him  to  play 
at  a  concert  to  be  given  for  some  char- 
itable purpose. 

"  But,"  said  Ole,  "  my  father  has  for- 
bidden me  to  play." 

"  Would  your  father  prevent  you 
from  doing  an  act  of  charity  ? "  they 
asked. 

"Well,  this  alters  the  case  a  little; 
and  I  can  write  to  him  and  claim  his  pardon," 
said  Ole. 

The  concert  at  once  brought  him  into  favor- 
able notice.  The  veiy  next  evening  a  young 
professor  had  a  quartette  at  his  house,  and 
pressed  Ole  to  take  a  part  in  it.  He  did  so, 
thinking  that  his  father  would  doubtless  not 
object  to  his  playing  a  little  to  get  on  a  good 
footing  with  the  professors.  The  quartette  did 
not  break  up  until  late  the  following  morning, 
and  Ole  had  only  two  hours  in  which  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  preliminary  examination. 
Scarcely  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  he  wrote  a 
Latin  exercise,  which  was  not  approved ;  and  as 
the  "classical"  rules  of  the  University  were 
unusually  stringent,  he  was  rejected  for  that 
year.  In  great  chagrin  he  went  to  his  host,  the 
professor,  who  laughingly  said,  "  My  good  fel- 
low, this  is  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  you!  Do  you  believe  yourself 
fitted  for  a  curacy  in  Finmarken  or  a  mission 
among  the  Laps?  Certainly  not!  It  is  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  that  you  should  travel 
abroad;  meanwhile,  old  Trane  having  been 
taken  ill,  you  are  appointed  ad  interim  musical 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Dramatic. 
Societies."  A  month  later  Trane  died,  and 
Ole  Bull  was  duly  installed  in  these  offices; 
and  having  thus  at  a  single  step  acquired  an 
independent  position,  he  was  pardoned  by  his 
father. 

•  He  was  now  fairly  embarked  upon  his  mu- 


sical career,  and  his  relations  at  Christiania 
were  of  the  most  encouraging  character  for  a 
young  and  ambitious  man.  In  1831  he  travel- 
ed to  Paris  at  the  lime  that  Madame  Malibran 
and  Paganini  were  giving  concerts  to  enthusi- 
astic audiences.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
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lose  his  violin  and  the  greater  part  of  his  clothes 
and  money,  through  a  grasping  landlord  who 
carried  them  away  while  the  musician  was 
asleep.  Reduced  to  the  last  necessity,  he  was 
near  the  verge  of  despair  when  he  unexpected- 
ly came  into  the  possession  of  four  hundred 
francs.  He  purchased  a  new  violin,  and  acci- 
dentally through  it  obtained  the  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  Montebello,  who  accorded  the  facili- 
ties by  which  he  was  introduced  to  the  Paris 
public.  He  gave  a  concert,  which  proved  re- 
munerative ;  and  thus  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  money  sufficient  to  carry  out  a  long- 
cherished  desire— to  visit  Italy.  At  Milan  he 
gave  a  concert  and  gained  great  applause ;  but 
a  few  days  afterward  a  severe  newspaper  criti- 
cism which  contained  these  words—"  Mr.  Bull 
plays  Spohr,  Mayseder,  Paganini,  etc.,  without 
knowing  the  true  character  of  the  music  he 
plays— partly  spoiling  it  by  adding  a  color  of 
his  own.  *  *  *  He  has  not  formed  himself; 
in  fact,  he  has  no  style  ;  he  is  an  uneducated 
musician" — startled  him,  and  brought  him  to 
reflect  upon  the  real  state  of  the  case,  which  he 
confessed  to  be  precisely  that  the  critic  had 
stated,  nc  sought  out  the  critic,  and  was  by 
him  advised  to  study  vocal  music  for  the  better 
understanding  and  management  of  the  violin. 
This  Bull  did,  and  for  six  months  devoted  him- 
self closely  to  song.  The  result  of  this  study 
was  the  development  of  his  own  peculiar  pow- 
ers, the  attainment  of  a  style  especially  his  own. 


His  next  public  appearance  decided  his  Euro- 
pean reputation.  At  Bologna  he  excited  so 
much  enthusiasm,  that  the  audience  turned  out 
of  the  hall  in  procession  and  escorted  him  to 
his  lodgings.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Madame  Malibran, — who  ever  afterward  cher- 
ished the  warmest  friendship  for  him, 
— and  the  Prince  and  Princess  Ponia- 
towski,  who  invited  him  to  Florence, 
where  new  triumphs  were  awarded 
him. 

Time  would  fail  us  for  chronicling 
his  travels  and  performances  from  that 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ole  Bull 
has  visited  nearly  every  principal  city 
of  Europe  several  times,  always  meet- 
ing with  receptions  the  most  enthusi- 
astic. He  is  now  in  the  United  States 
for,  we  believe,  the  fourth  time,  meet- 
ing with  his  customary  success,  which 
is  nothing  short  of  splendid.  He  is  a 
man  of  generous  impulses  and  the 
warmest  sympathies ;  so  much  so,  that 
very  much  of  the  proceeds  of  his  con- 
X  certs  have  been  given  away.  In  1852 
i  he  came  to  America  inflated  with  the 
,|  design  of  establishing  a  Norwegian 
colony  in  Pennsylvania.  To  this  end 
he  purchased  a  great  tract  of  land  on 
,  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Susquehan- 
na, and  hundreds  of  his  countrymen 
soon  gathered  on  it  from  Missouri  and 
the  remote  West  Ground  was  clear- 
ed, houses,  churches,  and  schoolhouses 
were  built,  and  for  a  time  everything 
seemed  bright  and  prosperous.  But 
one  morning  Ole  Bull  was  informed 
that  the  real  owner  of  the  land  wished  to  see 
him,  when  to  his  great  regret  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  swindled  by  sharpers,  who,  repre- 
senting the  property  as  theirs,  had  induced  him 
to  part  with  a  large  sum  for  its  supposed  right- 
ful possession.  He  instituted  a  suit  at  law 
against  the  swindlers,  but  it  proved  so  expen- 
sive, that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  violin 
and  "play  for  costs,"  while  the  trouble  and 
embarrassment  of  the  whole  affair  wore  upon 
his  health  and  spirits. 

We  have  been  informed  that  not  long  ago 
Mr.  Bull  was  the  loser  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  by  the  failure  of  a  German  banking- 
house,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  had  placed 
confidence.  Since  the  misfortune  which  so 
suddenly  befell  his  colonization  scheme,  and 
disappointed  his  philanthropic  effort  in  behalf 
of  his  countrymen,  he  has  given  attention 
chiefly  to  public  performances  on  his  violin. 
In  the  intervals  of  retirement  from  the  public 
exhibition  of  his  great  musical  skill,  he  resides 
on  his  estate,  a  beautiful  island  on  the  western 
coast  of  Norway. 

Ole  Bull  has  shown  a  strong  affection  for 
America.  Her  institutions,  civil,  political,  and 
private,  attract  him,  and  the  American  people 
manifest  a  deep  appreciation  of  him  as  a  noble- 
hearted  man  and  a  gifted  artist.  Within  the 
past  year  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice, 
and  is  now  a  visitor  on  our  shores. 
A  thrilling  incident  occurred  to  him  not  *ong 
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since.  While  on  a  short  concert  tour  in  the 
West  with  his  associate  musicians,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  take  a  steamer  on  the  Ohio  River.  This 
steamer,  the  "  America,"  collided  with  another, 
the  "  United  States,"  near  Ray's  Landing,  about 
two  miles  above  "Warsaw,  on  the  Indiana  side ; 
and  owing  to  the  ignition  of  some  petroleum 
with  which  the  "  United  States"  was  consider- 
ably freighted,  both  became  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  catastrophe  occurred  near  midnight,  when 
most  of  the  passengers  were  in  their  berths,  and 
as  a  consequence  many  lives  were  lost  Ole 
Bull  jumped  into  the  water  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore ;  his  company,  among  whom 
was  Miss  Barton  a  young  and  promising  vocalist, 
also  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  incident  is, 
doubtless,  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ole  Bull's  manner  of  playing  the  violin  dif- 
fers much  from  that  of  all  other  performers 
who  have  entranced  great  audiences  by.  their 
skill.  Among  his  most  wonderful  points  may 
be  mentioned  the  push  and  draw  slur  staccato, 
which  he  sometimes  introduces  in  rapid  pas- 
sages, using  the  entire  length  of  the  bow  by 
carrying  the  detached  notes,  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, from  the  point  of  the  bow  to  the  heel, 
and,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  reversing  it  with  the 
utmost  ease.  He  also  plays  two  or  more  parts 
at  once,  giving  imitations  of  different  instru- 
ments, the  flute,  the  bugle,  and  even  the  piano. 
In  his  celebrated  "  Mother's  Prayer  "  there  oc- 
cur such  close  imitations  of  the  human  voice, 
that  one  is  inclined  to  scrutinize  the  platform 
where  the  musician  stands,  to  satisfy"  himself 
that  no  singer  is  concealed  near  by.  The  chirp 
of  the  bird,  the  distant  rattle  of  musketry,  or 
the  rumble  of  cannon,  are  so  clearly  expressed 
that  the  auditor  has  little  difficulty  in  appreci- 
ating their  significance. 

Although  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  Ole  Bull 
is  vigorous  and  youthful.  His  attitude  when 
playing  is  noble,  offering  a  fine  study  for  the 
artist,  while  his  countenance  beams  with  geni- 
ality and  intelligence. 

HOW   WE  LEARN. 

Great  truths  are  greatly  won.  Not  found  by 
chance, 

Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream ; 
But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 
Hard  buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream. 

Not  in  the  general  mart,  'mid  corn  and  wine ; 

Not  in  the  merchandise  of  gold  and  gems ; 
Not  in  the  world's  gay  hall  of  midnight  mirth ; 

Not  'mid  the  blaze  of  regal  diadems ; 

But  in  the  day  of  conflict,  fear,  and  grief, 
When  the  strong  hand  of  God,  put  forth  in 
might, 

Plows  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart, 
And  brings  the  imprisoned  truth-seed  to  the 
light 

Wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit,  in  hard  hours 
Of  weakness,  solitude,  perchance  of  pain, 

Truth  springs,  like  harvest,  from  the  well- 
plowed  field, 
And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  wept  in  vain. 

BONAB. 


JOHN   JAY  WATSON, 

THE  "AMERICAN  PAGANISH." 

We  find  marked  evidence  of  constitu- 
tional vigor  here.  Mr.  Watson  must 
have  derived  his  physique  from  parents 
of  good  stock,  and  has  only  to  take  rea- 
sonable care  of  himself,  mentally  and 
physically,  to  preserve  that  balance  be- 
tween brain  and  body  which  promotes 
health  and  renders  long  life  probable. 
His  dispositional  characteristics  are 
chiefly  derived  from  his  mother.  He  is 
ambitious  and  anxious  to  accumulate 
knowledge,  both  by  travel  and  study; 
would  exert  himself  to  secure  success  in 
two  ways — the  providing  of  the  means 
for  further  mental  development,  and  the 
procuring  a  liberal  maintenance  for  those 
dependent  upon  him. 

He  is  by  no  means  timid,  yet  not  so 
rash  as  to  venture  into  palpable  danger. 
In  feeling  we  regard  him  as  very  tender, 
sympathetic,  and  sensitive;  in  temper 
somewhat  impulsive,  but  not  malicious 
or  revengeful — he  resorts  to  physical 
force  only  on  compulsion.  He  possesses 
much  of  that  cordial  suavity  which  ena- 
bles a  person  to  conform  to  the  ways  and 
usages  of  the  society  he  happens  to  be 
in;  yet  he  is  somewhat  more  original 
than  imitative,  preferring  to  do  things 
after  a  plan  of  his  own  rather  than  in  a 
way  designed  and  followed  by  others. 

His  judgment  of  forms  and  proportions 
is  excellent :  a  quality  which,  added  to 
his  excellent  artistic  sense,  adapts  him 
well  to  some  pursuit  requiring  a  ready 
eye  and  good  taste. 

The  moral  organs  are  well  developed, 
especially  Benevolence.  He  is  broad 
and  liberal  in  his  sympathies;  disposed 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  and  to  combat  with  oppres- 
sion and  wrong. 

He  is  well  adapted  to  teach  others 
what  he  knows  himself,  especially  if  the 
subject  of  his  teachings  be  of  an  artistic 
or  esthetic  nature.  The  full  forehead 
indicates  a  high  appreciation  of  intel- 
lectual matters,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
humorous  and  ludicrous,  and  no  small 
appreciation  of  musical  harmonies. 

He  is  also  possessed  of  decidedly 
strong  social  instincts;  makes  friends 
easily,  loves  company,  believes  in  the 
amenities  of  life,  and  finds  great  comfort 
in  his  own  domestic  circle,  if  he  have 


one.  He  is  very  versatile  in  inclination 
and  capability,  and  may  undertake  too 
many  things  at  the  same  time.  This 
tendency  should  be  guarded ;  for  he  has 
the  ability,  by  the  steady  prosecution  of 
some  one  calling,  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  his  name  reputable. 

John  Jay  Watson  was  born  September  23d, 
1830,  at  Gloucester,  in  Essex  County,  Mass. 
Gloucester,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the 
chief  fishing  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
nearly  every  resident  is  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business. 

Our  Watson  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  possessed  of  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  musical  talent  His 
parents  were  good  old-fashioned  singers. 
Watson's  only  brother  was  master  of  a  fishing 
schooner,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  the  boy 
made  his  first  voyage.  In  early  childhood  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  gave  evidence  that  he 
possessed  superior  musical  gifts.  When  but 
three  years  old  he  would  amuse  himself  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day  in  singing  popular  airs, 
accompanying  himself  at  the  same  time  by 
drumming  upon  a  tin  oven,  which  was  left  to 
his  use,  as  a  musical  instrument 

At  school  his  musical  idiosyncrasies  were 
the  cause  of  his  receiving  many  severe  castiga- 
tions  from  the  well-meaning  pedagogue,  as  he 
would  unconsciously  whistle  and  drum  out  his 
crude  musical  ideas  upon  the  desk  before  him, 
much  to  the  teacher's  annoyance. 

Happening  to  hear  a  country  violinist  per- 
form, his  ambition  was  fired  to  possess  a  vio- 
lin. Full  of  zeal,  he  accompanied  his  father 
upon  a  cruise,  and  caught  fish  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  very  common  one.  But  bad  or  good, 
as  it  might  be,  young  Watson's  enthusiasm  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  triumph  over  many 
obstacles  in  the  very  outset  of  his  practice.  In 
a  few  months  he  had  advanced  so  rapidly  as 
to  be  able  to  perform  a  variety  of  dancing 
tunes,  such  as  he  had  heard  others  perform. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  community 
that  he  was  able  to  play  on  the  violin,  his  ser- 
vices as  a  "fiddler"  were  frequently  in  requi- 
sition at  country  parties— such  engagements 
usually  proving  more  or  less  remunerative. 
He  practiced  assiduously,  and  became  a  musical 
prodigy  in  the  estimation  of  the  hardy  fisher- 
men. During  the  summer  season  he  made 
frequent  trips  upon  the  fishing  vessels,  but 
always  had  his  violin  with  him  for  practice. 

His  talent  procured  the  acquaintance  of  mu- 
sicians of  some  repute,  one  of  whom  induced 
Watson  to  take  lessons  of  Manuel  Fenolossa, 
an  eminent  teacher  of  the  violin.  Shortly 
afterward  he  formed  a  partnership  relation 
with  a  dancing-master— Bufflngton— for  the 
purpose  of  opening  an  academy.  This  venture 
proved  successful,  as  they  had  as  many  classes 
as  they  could  teach.  Constant  practice  made 
him  in  time  master  of  his  instrument,  and  he 
thus  gained  his  remarkable  and  rapid  trill  and 
staccato  which  has  astonished  so  many  critics — 
and  which  is  only  excelled  by  his  finished  trill 
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upon  the  piano-forte,  which  instrument  he  be- 
came master  of  in  later  years,  by  a  similar 
course  of  constant  practice. 

Mr.  Watson  did  not  seriously  begin  the 
study  of  the  piano-forte  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  but  then,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Herrick,  of  New  York,  one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  this  instrument  under  such  masters 
as  fitted  him  to  give  lessons  upon  it  in  a  short 
time.  His  scales  and  exercises  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  play  over  from  one  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  times.  He  next  took  the  guitar,  and 
is  now  a  good  performer  on  three  instruments. 

In  1850  Mr.  Watson  became  acquainted  with 
Captain  Gross,  a  gentleman  of  superior  musical 
culture,  who  at  that  time  was  following  the 
fishing  business  on  account  of  infirm  health. 
A  business  connection  for  fishing  purposes  was 
formed  between  Watson  and  Gross,  the  latter 
being  owner  of  a  schooner  This  arrangement 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  their  shipwreck 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  during  a  fearful 
gale  in  October,  1851,  and  to.repair  their  losses, 
they  concluded  to  make  a  concert  tour  through 
the  Provinces  and  Eastern  States,  homeward. 
They  were  well  patronized  and  warmly  re- 
ceived wherever  they  performed.  They  after- 
ward formed  the  "  Dolcien  Troupe,"  but  were 
not  particularly  successful  in  this  enterprise, 
consequently  Mr.  Gross  resumed  the  business 
of  teaching,  and  Mr.  Watson  engaged  to  play 
the  violin  at  a  theater  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  proprietor  of  ths  theater  not  fulfilling  his 
contract,  Wateon  started  for  New  York,  and 
arrived  in  that  city  with  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
and  a  half  in  his  pocket  From  New  York  he 
went  to  Matawan,  New  Jersey,  where  he  opened 
a  violin  school;  and  prosperity  crowning  his 
efforts,  he  soon  returned  to  New  York,  and 
commenced  teaching  on  a  more  extensive  plan. 
In  1858  ho  visited  Europe,  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Liszt  and  other  musical  celebri- 
ties, profiting  by  their  advice  and  instruc- 
tion. He  resided  some  time  in  Germany, 
studying  and  performing  with  the  best  teachers. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  he  resumed 
teaching  in  New  York,  and  has  opened  a  con- 
servatory for  the  instruction  of  pupils  on  vari- 
ous instruments,  with  flattering  success. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  which  Prof.  Wat- 
son has  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  the 
absurd  idea  which  has  some  way  obtained 
currency  here — that  none  but  foreigners  can 
teach  music ;  but  such  men  as  Pattison, 
Hopkins,  Mason,  Watson,  Southard,  Johnson, 
Baker,  Emerson,  and  a  host  of  popular  and 
successful  American  teachers,  have  within 
a  few  years  shown  that  we  have  the  elements 
of  art  as  strongly  developed  among  our  native 
musicians  as  any  other  nation.  We  have  not 
produced  here,  as  yet,  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven, 
but  another  century  will  develop,  doubtless, 
mighty  musicians  among  us. 

Mr.  Watson  has  not  been  a  prolific  com- 
poser, but  some  gems  have  been  produced  by 
him  which  have  gained  deserved  popularity. 
Among  these  are  his  "  Beautiful  Dream  Waltz," 


"BenLomondSchottisch,"  "Testimonial  Polka," 
"  Frolic  of  the  Frogs,"  and  twenty -four  duets  for 
violin  and  piano,  which  are  fast  growing  into 
favor.  He  is  a  diligent  student,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  some  valuable  iustructron 
books.  He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  his  books  are  the  result  of  long 
experience. 

Mr.  Watson  is  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Ole  Bull,  whom  he  met  at  Salem  while  the 
great  violinist  was  on  a  former  visit  to  America. 
Watson  was  but  a  stripling  then,  but  an  eager 
violinist  He  had  an  interview  with  Ole  Bull, 
who  presented  him  an  orange.  The  peel  of 
this  orange  Mr.  Watson  preserved,  and  showed 
it  to  the  Norwegian  on  the  occasion  of  a  mu- 
sical gathering  lately  at  Mr.  Watson's  house. 
Ole  Bull  manifested  his  appreciation  of  the  in- 
cident by  a  warm  embrace.  During  the 
past  summer  Mr.  Watson  visited  Ole  Bull 
at  his  home  in  Norway,  and  the  great  violinist 
presented  him  an  old  Cremona  violin  made 
by  the  celebrated  brothers  Amati  in  1616. 
It  is  a  valuable  souvenir  of  his  visit,  and  a 
tangible  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Watson  is  held  by  the  "king  of  the  king  of  in- 
struments." As  a  musical  critic,  Mr.  Watson's 
articles  are  laconic  and  to  the  point;  his  criti- 
cism on  "  Ole  Bull's  Critics,  and  the  Violin," 
recently  published  in  the  U.  8.  Musical  Beview, 
as  well  as  his  Musical  Letters  from  Norway, 
have  been  widely  read  and  quoted. 

Mr.  Watson  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
forming  a  plan  for  establishing  a  musical 
conservatory  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  As 
music  is  now  taught  in  our  cities,  tho  pupil  too 
often  becomes  the  teacher;  in  other  words,  the 
private  music  teacher  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  whims  of  his  pupil.  One  dislikes  a  piece 
because  it  is  too  hard ;  another,  because  it  is 
not  showy ;  another,  because  it  is  too  melan- 
choly, or  too  lively,  or  because  mother  or 
father,  sister  or  brother,  are  not  suited ;  in  fact, 
the  physician  is  called  in,  and  is  obliged  to 
take  medicine  from  his  patients,  or  lose  them. 
Mr.  Watson  desires  to  found  a  musical  institu- 
tion upon  such  a  plan  that  the  conscientious 
teacher  can  do  his  duty  toward  pupils  without 
fear  of  discharge ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  successfully. 

Mr.  John  W.  Moore,  undoubtedly  the  most 
experienced  writer  upon  music  in  this  country, 
and  author  of  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Music," 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Professor  Watson  thus 
expresses  himself:  "I  am  delighted  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  you  anticipate  open- 
ing a  real  conservatory  of  music  in  this  country. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  wanted ;  we  have  music 
schools  called  conservatories,  but  we  want 
something  better,  something  that  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  musical  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
open  such  an  institution  at  once;  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  believe  you  would  meet  with 
success.  Such  an  institution,  got  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  now  called 
for,  and  in  my  judgment  would  be  sustained. 


I  think  it  could  be  so  conducted  that  it  would 
equal  any  existing  at  the  present  day  in  Europe. 
Do  not  let  this  enterprise  go  out  of  your  mind 
for  a  moment,  but  at  once  shape  your  course, 
lay  your  plans,  and  carry  them  out  as  soon  as 
possible ;  you  will,  by  thus  doing,  benefit  the 
world,  immortalize  your  name,  and  reap  your 
reward." 

During  the  year  1864  Prof.  Watson  had 
charge  of  the  musical  department  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Carter  Zouave  Troupe,"  and  played 
violin  solos  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in 
New  England.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  New  York,  teaching  and  writing 
his  musical  works.  He  speaks  several  lan- 
guages, has  a  good  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
is  a  living  proof  of  what  industry  and  perse- 
verance will  accomplish. 

"WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD  FOR?" 

"  What  is  it  good  for?  I  don't  believe  in 
it"  A  young  man  writes  us  as  above  with 
reference  to  Phrenology,  and  at  the  same  time 
states  that  he  is  "open  to  conviction."  He 
should  have  said :  I  am  ignorant,  and  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  What  one  does  not  know,  or 
docs  not  believe,  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to 
us,  nor  to  the  truth.  A  truth  is  a  truth  all  the 
same,  whether  it  be  believed  or  disbelieved,— 
accepted  or  rejected.  But  to  answer  the  first 
question  frankly,  we  must  say  to  one  who  does 
not  know  the  use  of  it :  It  is  of  no  use  to  yon. 
Of  what  use  is  money  to  one  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  its  value?  or  of  music,  to  one  who  has 
no  ear  for  it  ?  or  of  books,  to  one  who  can  not 
read  ?  No,  Phrenology  is  of  no  use  to  a  fool, 
nor  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it  One  must 
know  something  of  it,  to  value  or  appreciate  it 
Of  what  value  is  Christianity  to  a  Jew,  or  to 
any  one  who  rejects  it  ?  If  we  would  know  the 
use  of  one  or  the  other,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  it,  and  avail  ourselves  of  its  teachings. 
How  foolish  it  must  seem  to  one  versed  in 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Astronomy,  or  Phrenol- 
ogy, to  hear  a  young  popinjay  chatter  about 
what  he  "  don't"  believe,  and  what  he  "  don't" 
know  !  Suppose  all  the  ignorance  and  all  the 
unbelief  of  these  persons  were  written  out  and 
printed  in  a  book,  would  it  not  make  a  very 
large  one  ?  Why  not  learn  to  be  modest  and 
hold  your  tongue ;  or  sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  would  teach  you  ?  Some  minds  are 
very  small  and  very  contracted,  and  they  can 
not  comprehend  large  ideas,  nor  much  of  any- 
thing. One  may  manage  a  sum  in  addition  or 
subtraction,  but  division  puzzles  him;  while 
fractions  and  algebra  are  entirely  beyond  his 
reach.   So  in  the  natural  sciences.   One  may 

St  the  rudiments,  but  not  the  whole  subject 
e  has  something  more  to  learn,  we  repeat 
If  one  does  not  beueve  what  another  knows,  that 
is  his  misfortune,  and  he  should  seek  for  inform- 
ation and  be  instructed. 


"  How  is  your  husband  this  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Quiggs?"  "Why,  the  doctor  says  as  how  if 
lives  till  mornin',  he  shall  have  some  hopes  of 
him ;  but  if  he  don't,  he  must  give  him  up." 
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PROSPERITY. 

The  conditions  on  which  we  may 
hope  to  prosper  in  temporal  affairs  are 
these — Temperance,  Health,  Intelligence, 
Integrity,  Self-knowledge,  and  Industry  ; 
without  these  there  can  be  no  permanent 
prosperity.  In  laying  a  foundation, 
therefore,  one  who  seeks  suceess  and  pros- 
perity must  build  on  these  conditions. 
Failing  in  any  one,  we  come  short  of  our 
aims,  and  the  fault  is  more  frequently 
our  own  than  most  of  us  are  willing  to 
confess  or  admit. 

Why  do  we  break  down  in  health  ? 
Is  it  not,  as  a  rule,  because  of  improper 
or  riotous  living?  Are  we  sufficiently 
mindful  of  what  we  put  into  our  stom- 
achs ?  Do  we  not  stuff  that  poor  dumb 
servant  with  great  quantities  of  the  most 
indigestible  substances  ?  Consider  the  hot 
and  the  cold  slops;  the  greasy,  salty, 
swine-fat ;  the  poisonous  pickles  of  com- 
merce; the  adulterated  confections  and 
condiments,  not  to  mention  the  vile  fusil 
oils,  etc.,  contained  in  the  wines  and 
liquors  swallowed  by  the  masses  !  Then 
think  of  the  quantities  of  opium,  mer- 
cury, quinine,  and  other  medicines,  sold 
by  every  druggist.  Then  add  the  im- 
mense stores  of  quack  medicines,  bit- 
ters, pills,  powders,  and  other  similar 
preparations  with  which  thousands  re- 
gale themselves  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  best  constitutions  succumb  and  fall 
victims  to  these  destroyers  of  hnman 
health?  By  these  things  our  appetites 
become  perverted,  our  passions  unduly 
excited,  and  relief  is  sought  in  tobacco, 
or  in  other  narcotics.  Then  come  the 
late  champagne  dinners,  fashionable  par- 
ties, severe  colds,  sleepless  nights,  more 
drugs,  slow  fevers,  consumption,  and 
premature  decay.  How  can  one  look 
for  prosperity  when  thus  sapping  the 


very  foundations  on  which  all  efforts, 
nay,  his  very  life,  depend  ? 

A  fair  degree  of  intelligence  presup- 
poses the  use,  culture,  and  activity  of 
one's  faculties.  If  one  be  ignorant,  he 
can  not  cope  with  another  who  is  more 
intelligent  "  Knowledge  is  power  "  only 
to  him  who  has  it  Intelligence  invents 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  uses  the 
elements  of  light,  heat,  air,  water,  and 
electricity  to  do  his  work  or  to  forward 
his  interests,  the  power  of  which  igno- 
rance knows  nothing. 

Integrity  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  attributes  of  human  character. 
To  "  do  justly  "  is  a  command  of  God — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "  Let 
us  walk  honestly."  Take  away,  the  fac- 
ulty of  conscientiousness,  and  mankind 
would  be  in  a  sad  predicament.  Alas ! 
there  are  to-day  far  too  many  individ- 
uals in  this  predicament ;  count  the 
poor  creatures  now  languishing  within 
prison  walls,  wlio,  lacking  integrity, 
violated  the  civil  law,  and  are  thereby 
lost  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Such 
— anil  we  may  add  many  others  as  yet 
at  large  or  out  of  prison — can  not  be 
trusted,  and  of  course  they  do  not,  can 
not  prosper.  To  know  a  man  to  be  dis- 
honest, is  to  shun  him. 

The  first  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
do  who  would  succeed,  is  to  establish  a 
character  for  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Honesty  is  far  above  the  best  policy. 

Temperance  is,  beyo'nd  all  question, 
as  indispensable  to  prosperity  as  intem- 
perance is  a  certain  precursor  to  mis- 
fortune, failure,  and  final  ruin.  By  tem- 
perance we  mean  exactly  what  that  word 
implies.  One  may  be  as  intemperate  in  his 
eating  as  in  his  drinking.  A  thoroughly 
temperate  man  eats  and  drinks  to  live. 
He  is  master  of  his  appetite  and  pas- 
sions, and  holds  all  his  feelings  subject 
to  his  intellect.  The  whole  machinery 
of  his  organization  runs  like  well-ad- 
justed and  properly  lubricated  clock- 
work, which,  if  not  neglected,  abused,  or 
permitted  to  run  down,  "keeps  good 
time "  on  to  a  ripe  old  age,  fulfilling  all 
the  high  functions  of  its  office.  There 
are  a  vast  number  of  very  intemperate 
and  imperfect  human  time-pieces  in  this 
world  on  whom  no  dependence  can  be 
safely  placed.  How  can  such  as  these 
hope  for  even  the  smile  of  prosperity  ? 


Self-knowledge,  so  important  to  buc- 
cess,  is  not  now  so  difficult  to  obtain  a* 
it  once  was.  Science  has  furnished  a 
key  by  which  the  casket  of  knowledge 
may  be  unlocked,  and  all  who  seek  to 
know  may  look  in  and  examine  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  human  mind 
is  manifested. 

By  this  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  functions  and  uses  of  each  organ  and 
part,  and  thus  learn  what  we  can  do 
best ;  what  to  cultivate,  and  what  to  re- 
strain, in  order  to  accomplish  most  dar- 
ing our  short  stay  on  earth.  This  knowl- 
edge is  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  is 
denied  to  none,  save  those  who  willfully 
and  blindly  refuse  to  entertain  it  Ig- 
norance and  prejudice  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  as  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  the 
teachers  are  no  longer  persecuted  or  pat 
to  death  for  proclaiming  the  truth. 

Industry  is  synonymous  with  diligence 
and  assiduity.  Without  these,  one  mar 
look  in  vain  for  prosperity.  There  are 
slothful  persons  who  depend  on  "luck 
and  chance "  for  what  they  wish.  And 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  they 
have  drawn  prizes  in  a  lottery.  Lazy 
men  sometimes  win  bets  at  horse-races, 
at  prize  and  other  "  dog-fights."  Wagers 
have  been  lost  and  won  over  a  fight  be- 
tween two  roosters!  We  were  present 
on  one  occasion — by  special  invitation— 
when  the  great  States  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  assembled  their  game  chickens 
for  a  contest,  and  the  sum  of  $  1 0,000  8  side 
was  staked  on  the  results.  White  men  and 
black  men,  from  far  and  near,  judges  of 
courts,  State  representatives,  and  grave 
senators,  together  participated  in  this 
ennobling  sport  1 

But  of  what  good  are  the  winnings  to 
the  winner?  Money  obtained  by  6nch 
means  must  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  Better,  far,  is  honest  pov- 
erty, with  integrity  and  industry,  than 
millions  gained  in  gambling.  Point  us 
to  the  healthy,  industrious,  temperate, 
honest,  and  intelligent  man  who  knows 
his  capabilities  and  his  mission,  and  we 
will  insure  him  a  good  degree  of  success 
and  prosperity.  Add  to  these  the  graces 
of  higher  culture,  enlarged  Christian 
sympathies,  charity  for  all,  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  obedience  to  his  laws, 
natural  and  divine,  and  you  "fill  the 
bill." 
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Ware,  floods,  fires,  droughts,  earth- 
quakes, pestilences,  and  famines  will 
come  and  go ;  usurpers  and  despots  will 
rule  the  world  with  rods  of  iron  ;  politi- 
cians and  rogues  will  fraternize  and  com- 
bine to  tax,  cheat,  swindle,  and  rob  the 
people;  there  will  be  hot  controversies 
about  reconstruction,  equal  suffrage,  the 
rights  of  women,  free  trade  or  a  high 
tariff,  the  currency,  the  public  debt,  in- 
ternal improvements,  cheaper  postage, 
the  abolition  of  the  franking  frauds,  and 
numberless  other  abuses.  But  just  as 
sure  as  the  return  of  the  seasons — just  as 
sure  as  grass  grows,  so  sure  may  one  feel 
of  final  success  who  builds  on  the  founda- 
tions we  have  herein  laid  down.  Health, 
temperance,  intelligence,  integrity,  self- 
knowledge,  and  industry,  with  an  earnest 
faith,  a  sure  hope,  and  a  liberal  charity, 
will  realize  all  the  blessings  of  a  happy 
prosperity. 

Conclusion  :  Zeal, without  j  udgment ; 
energy,  without  application;  resolution, 
without  discretion ;  kindness,  without 
economy;  affection,  without  caution; 
imagination,  without  common  sense ;  im- 
itation, without  originality ;  work,  with- 
out method;  prayer,  without  works; 
and  personal  pride,  without  meekness, 
humility,  and  godliness,  amount  to  little. 
What  is  desired,  is  a  full,  rounded  out, 
and  completely  developed  human  being, 
such  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  our 
Savior  to  have  been  in  perfection. 

EQUALITY. 

What  say  Ethnology  and  Phrenology 
on  the  questions  of  equality,  equal  rights, 
free  schools,  a  free  gospel,  free  trade,  and 
freedom  generally?  These  are  among 
the  questions  put  to  the  editor  by  differ- 
ent persons,  and  this  is  our  reply : 

To  the  question  of  equality  we  an- 
swer, "  Of  one  blood,  and  in  His  image, 
God  created  man."  As  to  the  unity  or 
diversity  of  the  race  or  races  of  men,  we 
have  no  older  or  better  authenticated  rec- 
ord than  that  given  in  the  Scriptures.  We 
take  it  that  all  mankind  were  created  by 
the  same  God,  and  that  all  are  alike  ac- 
countable to  Him,  and  that  the  Savior 
is  the  true  Redeemer  of  all  who  believe 
on  Him  and  follow  his  teachings,  and 
that  in  His  sight  all  are  regarded  with 
u  equal "  favor  or  disfavor,  depending  on 
their  merits  or  obedience  to  His  laws. 


Dividing  mankind  into  different  fami- 
lies or  races  according  to  Ethnology,  dis- 
covers no  faculties,  bones,  muscles,  or 
nerves  in  one  race  or  tribe  not  possessed 
by  all  others. 

Equality  of  rights,  privileges,  and  du- 
ties does  not  imply  an  affinity  of  tastes, 
compatibility  of  social  relations,  or  an 
amalgamation  of  colors.  But  we  take  it 
that  one  human  being,  with  the  same  fac- 
ulties, aspirations,  and  natural  capabilities 
which  another  possesses,  has  the  same 
inherent  rights,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  differences  in  complexion.  If  it  be 
my  right  or  privilege  to  be  educated,  to 
engage  in  agricultural,  commercial,  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  is  equally  the  right  of 
another.  Nor  is  it  for  me  to  draw  lines  of 
demarkation  between  Englishman,  Irish- 
man, Scotchman,  Frenchman,  German, 
African,  Asiatic,  or  American.  Here  he  is, 
and  here  I  am.  We  all  inhabit  the  same 
globe,  and  each  hopes,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  finally  secure  a  place  in  heaven. 
What  racial  distinctions,  if  any,  there 
may  be  among  the  spirits  of  the  depart- 
ed, we  do  not  pretend  to  suppose. 

Free  schools  are  the  boon  of  republican 
institutions,  and  tend  directly  to  a  higher 
civilization,  as  a  free  gospel  tends  to  a 
more  general,  broader,  and  higher  Chris- 
tianity. As  a  principle,  free  trade  is 
right.  If  all  nations  were  republics, 
governed  by  a  true  democracy,  free  trade 
would  be  the  rule  among  men.  But,  as 
yet,  there  are  only  a  few  republics,  and 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  gov- 
erned by  selfish  monarchies,  by  a  privi- 
leged class.  These  despotic  rulers  levy 
taxes  to  snpport  their  crowns,  and  in- 
dulge in  free  trade  only  when  it  suits 
their  interests.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  us,  and  for  others,  to  conform  to  the 
customs  or  rules  generally  prevailing  in 
this  respect.  When  mankind  become 
republicanized  and  Christianized,  there 
will  not  only  be  free  trade,  but  freedom, 
all  over  the  world.  But  freedom  is  only 
for  the  free,  the  intelligent,  the  godly. 

Bad  men,  the  ignorant,  the  lazy,  law- 
less, perverse,  and  the  criminal,  are  not 
fit  for  freedom.  Those  who  live  in  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  their  passions  and 
propensities,  who  are  without  moral  sen- 
timent and  godliness,  are  fit  subjects  for 
the  rule  of  despots ;  such  must  be  gov- 
erned by  force.  But  the  intelligent,  the 
law-abiding,  the  moral,  religious,  and 


developed  man  is  the  only  true  freeman. 
"  He  alone  is  free  whom  the  truth  makes 
free."  All  others  are,  in  a  sense,  only 
slaves. 

Our  rights,  then,  in  the  sight  of  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  are  these — to 
grow  into  the  most  complete  manhood, 
physically,  socially,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually ;  to  do  all  the  good  we  can ; 
to  debar  no  human  being  of  any  right 
or  privilege  we  claim  or  enjoy ;  to  do  all 
things  with  an  eye  single  to  God's  will ; 
to  be  and  to  do  only  that  on  which  we 
can  consistently  ask  His  blessing. 


FORBEARANCE. 

When  we  shall  consider  fully  all  the  annoy- 
ing trials  and  vexations  which  beset  our  fellow- 
mortals,  we  shall  learn  to  make  allowances, 
and  forbear.  A  young  mother  is  kept  awake, 
night  after  night,  with  her  crying  and  sleepless 
babe.  How  can  she  be  expected  to  be  happy, 
joyous,  and  all  serene,  as  formerly,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  disturb  her  spirits?  A  mer- 
chant meets  with  unexpected  losses,  and  can 
not  meet  his  engagements.  This  makes  him 
anxious  for  his  credit  and  reputation.  A  phy- 
sician stakes  his  hopes  for  fame  and  fortune 
on  the  recovery  of  a  patient  The  patient 
dies,  and  the  physician  is  deeply  grieved.  A 
young  man  has  placed  his  affections  on  a  lady 
before  finding  whether  she  entertained  a  serious 
interest  in  himself.  She  loves  another.  This 
leaves  him  in  a  mood  anything  but  amiable. 
The  aspirant  for  office  fails  to  reach  the  covet- 
ed place, — he  may  have  been  defrauded  by  cor- 
rupt men,— and  hence  becomes  much  exercised 
about  it  But  let  us  come  down  to  those  lesser 
annoyances  which  try  the  patience  of  the 
most  amiable.  We  sometimes  find  our  food 
badly  seasoned  and  poorly  cooked ;  our  books, 
tools,  or  other  things  misplaced,  or  loaned  and 
not  returned.  Through  a  hole  in  a  pocket  we've 
lost  our  keys,  or  some  valuable  keepsake.  Our 
buttons  are  missing — rubbed  off  in  the  laundry 
— and  just  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  dress  for 
meeting!  Our  host,  the  head  of  the  family, 
has  resolved  to  stop  chewing  or  smoking  to- 
bacco— and  this  is  his  third  day.  He  is  almost 
delirious— acts  like  a  crazy  man.  .Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  he  is  irritable,  cross,  and  ready  to  ac- 
cuse others?  Here  is  a  case  for  real  forbear- 
ance. Be  patient  with  him,  encourage  him,  as- 
sure him  of  your  sympathy  and  support  He  is 
fighting  the  devil,  who  is  constantly  teasing 
and  tempting  him.  The  poor,  jaded  teacher, 
shut  up  in  a  close  room  with  half  a  hundred 
swaying,  surging,  perpetual  motions,  breathing 
over  and  over  again  the  fetid  air,  trying  to 
maintain  order  and  obedience,  and  to  hear  a 
hundred  half-learned  lessons  every  day— is  it 
surprising  that  such  persons  become  impatient  ?. 
Perhaps  our  servant  has  been  up  at  a  "  wake  " 
last  night,  and  will  have  to  attend  the  funeral 
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to-day,  paying  a  high  price  for  horses  and  a 
carriage,  so  as  to  make  a  "  respectable"  appear- 
ance, when  the  money  can  ill  be  spared,  the 
thought  of  which  is  anything  but  happifying.' 
Let  us  not  by  cross  words  or  looks  add  to  the 
burden  that  is  already  grievous  and  hard  to  be 
borne.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not,  any  of  us,  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  our 
fellows.  Let  us  all  try  to  be  more  forbearing 
with  the  imperfections  of  mankind.  Let  us  be 
slow  to  condemn,  and  quick  to  forgive. 


NEW  PHRENOLOGISTS. 

Our  professional  class  for  1869  commenced 
its  sessions  on  the  4th  of  January.  Two  or 
more  lectures  were  given  each  day  on  Phre- 
nology, Physiology,  Anatomy,  Physiognomy, 
and  Psychology,  including  dissections  of  the 
brain  and  practical  instruction  in  oratory,  and 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  study  and 
delineation  of  human  character.  The  class 
was  composed  of  gentlemen  from  widely  sepa- 
rated States.  Among  the  graduates  to  whom 
diplomas  were  given,  we  may  name — 

A  Nobman  HosflON,  of  West  Union,  Fayette 
Co.,  Iowa— his  former  occupation  has  been  that 
of  law  student  and  land  agent 

John  C.  Lane,  Valparaiso,  Mo.,  teacher  and 
theological  student. 

Lot  Mason,  M.D.,  Chatham,  111. 

Lewis  Moatz,  Suffield,  Portage  Co.,  O.,  en- 
gaged formerly  in  teaching  and  mercantile  life. 

Edwabd  M.  Pebbin,  Burlingamc,  Osage 
Co.,  Kansas— fruit  culture. 

Bartholomew  Smith,  Pawtucket,  R  L, 
farming. 

Jkrvis  Sommers,  Southford,  Conn.,  teaching 
and  farming. 

Calvin  H.  Thursttn,  Hamilton,  Steuben 
Co.,  Ind.,  teaching. 

Charles  S.  Watson,  Warner,  Merrimack 
Co.,  N.  H.,  student  and  farmer. 

John  WHitakeb,  Kerhonkson,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  student 

Several  of  these  graduates  will  enter  the 
lecturing  field  at  once ;  others  will  pursue  their 
studies  in  these  and  other  branches,  and  com- 
mence lecturing  later  in  the  year. 

We  congratulate  the  public,  these  new  phre- 
nologists, and  ourselves  on  the  success  of  this 
our  fourth  annual  professional  class  in  practical 
anthropology,  and  take  real  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  gentlemen  who  have  thus  quali- 
fied themselves  to  lecture  on  and  to  practically 
apply  our  noble  science  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  With  these  co-workers  and  others 
now  qualifying  themselves,  we  shall  soon  have 
enough  good  men  and  true  to  carry  this  subject 
to  every  part  of  our  country,  and  place  it  on 
higher  grounds  than  it  has  yet  attained,  and 
displace  the  quacks,  swindlers,  and  self-styled 
professors.  Arrangements  will  be  made  imme- 
diately for  a  class  next  winter,  1870.  Those 
who  wish  to  attend  should  commence  the  nec- 
essary preparation  at  once.  For  particulars 
address  this  office,  with  stamp. 


The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  members  of  the  class,  and  presented  for 
publication : 

Wc,  the  members  of  the  class  In  Practical  Phrenology 
of  1889,  at  889  Broadway,  New  York,  deem  It  just  to  say 
that  we  appreciate  the  knowledge  Imparted  to  ns,  and 
highly  respect  oar  worthy  teachers,  Nelson  Sizer  and  S. 
R.  Wells. 

Resolved,  that  we  consider  it  oar  duty  to  use  and  teach 
Phrenological  Science  so  as  to  better  fit  mankind  for  the 
duties  of  this  life  and  the  joys  of  the  life  to  come. 

Resolved,  thai  we  consider  Phrenology  the  "  Handmaid 
of  Christianity ; "  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  the  parent,  the 
legislator,  the  jurist,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  train- 
ing or  directing  the  human  mind. 

Resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  all  who  desire  to 
become  teachers  of  Practical  Phrenology  to  take  a  course 
of  Instruction  under  these  veteran  teachers. 


PHRENOLOGY  IN   CONGRESS . 

We  find  the  following  item  of  interest  in  the 
Courier  dee  Etats  Unis  of  this  city : 

"  Le  grave  senat  s'est  fort  egaye,  avant-hier, 
d'une  motion  de  M.  Howe,  demandant  qu'un 
phr&nologiste  habile  fut  charg*  d'examiner  les 
cranes  des  candidats  aux  fonctions  du  Bevenu 
int6rieur,  afin  de  ne  donner  ces  places  qu'aux 
personnes  douAes  de  la  bosse  de  r aptitude,  de 
celle  de  l'honn6tet&  etde  plusieurs  autres  bosses 
dont  le  besoin  se  fait  impSrieusement  sentir 
dans  les  bureaux  du  trfcsor.  L'enumeration  de 
toutes  ces  bosses  en  a  excite  un  Sclat  de  tfou- 
rire.  La  proposition  de  M.  Howe,  excentrique 
en  la  forme,  fetait  au  fond  tris-serieuse.  Mais, 
comme  toujours,  la  forme  a  emportfc  le  fond." 

In  plain  English  this  means  that  Mr.  Howe, 
a  senator  from  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  me- 
morial praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  skill- 
ful phrenologist  to  examine  the  heads  of  all 
applicants  for  office  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  This  proposition,  it  is  said,  occa- 
sioned some  amusement,  but  we  believe  that  it 
was  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  a 
view  to  ameliorate  the  corrupt  condition  of 
things  in  the  internal  revenue  system.  Tbat 
it  was  made  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  its  reference  in  the 
regular  way  to  the  Committee  on  Retrench- 
ment and  Reform. 

We  account  this  appreciation  of  the  practica- 
bility of  Phrenology  by  some  of  our  national 
legislators  as  significant  of  the  growth  of 
phrenological  ideas  in  the  highest  and  most 
intelligent  classes  of  the  country. 


At  Home— We  Stay.— That  fire  alluded  to 
in  our  last — Feb. — number,  did  not  quite  burn 
nor  drown  us  out  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished,—after  burning  off  our  roof,— sheets 
of  canvas  supplied  by  the  fire  patrols  were  in- 
stantly spread  over  all  the  building,  and  such 
books  as  were  stored  in  the  upper  lofts  were 
protected  from  the  weather.  Very  soon,  even 
before  the  smoke  from  the  burning  timbers 
had  disappeared,  estimates  for  rebuilding  the 
house  adjoining  ours,  and  for  putting  a  new 
roof  of  slate  on  889,  were  made  and  accepted. 
The  several  insurance  companies  sent  agents 
to  examine  and  estimate  our  damages.  They 


made  speedy  proposals,  which  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  money  as  promptly  paid  us  We 
therefore  continue  to  occupy  our  old  premises 
at  389,  and  hope  to  do  so  till  we  can  suit  our- 
selves better.  Friends  and  correspondents  will 
therefore  call  on  or  address  us  as  usual,  at  889 
Broadway,  New  York. — Editob  A.  P.  J. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  EMBALMING. 

Dr.  Marini,  of  Florence,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented a  process  for  preserving  parts  or  the 
whole  of  the  human  body.  Its  results  are  very 
surprising.  Dr.  Bain  writes  of  it  to  the  London 
Lancet  in  the  following  explanatory  terms : 

"  Having  handled  some  of  his  preparations  in 
Florence  last  autumn,  I  am  able  to  say  that  he 
is  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of  turning  the  human 
body  or  any  part  of  it  into  stone,  in  any  attitude 
that  may  be  desired.  I  inclose  the  photograph 
of  a  senator  of  the  Italian  parliament,  taken 
four  months  after  his  disease,  in  which  he  is 
represented  seated  in  his  chair,  with  his  clothes 
on,  just  as  when  alive,  his  eyes  retaining,  in  an 
astonishing  degree,  the  vivacity  of  life.  I  also 
inclose  the  photograph  of  a  table,  the  slab  of 
which  is  formed  of  pieces  of  the  human  body — 
brain,  muscles,  etc.— all  turned  into  stone,  and 
which,  when  struck  by  me,  sounded  as  a  marble 
table.  I  also  inspected  a  lady's  foot  likewise 
petrified,  and  which  had  every  appearance  of 
marble,  until,  upon  close  inspection,  the  texture 
of  the  skin  was  apparent  Dr.  Marini  showed 
me,  too,  some  specimens  of  the  human  body, 
which  were  in  a  moist  and  perfect  condition, 
preserved  for  years.  He  assured  me  also  that 
the  week  before  he  had  dined  off  a  duck  which 
had  been  killed  months  previously.  The  foot 
of  a  mummy  was  in  his  apartment  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  in  which  the  color  assumed  that  of 
life,  and  the  toes  were  perfectly  flexible. 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  these  inventions 
are  genuine  and  of  high  value ;  and  when  Dr. 
Marini  arrives  here,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  heads  of  the  profession.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  with  his  usual  tact  has 
expressed  himself  warmly  to  Dr.  Marini  in  ap- 
probation of  his  inventions." 


Get  Ready.  —  Old  Winter,  clothed  with 
hoary  frost  has  about  taken  his  departure 
from  these  regions,  and  balmy  spring  will  soon 
delight  us.  Are  we  ready  ?  Have  we  obtained 
seeds  for  garden  and  for  field  ?  Is  the  ground 
ready  ?  Have  we  engaged  trees  and  vines  for  a 
new  orchard  ?  or  is  the  old  one  nicely  trimmed  ? 
Are  fences,  gates,  and  roads  in  order?  Are 
plows,  harrows,  and  other  implements  ready 
for  use?  The  working  hours  of  spring  and 
summer  are  too  precious  to  be  spent  in  tinker- 
ing up  anything  that  can  be  put  in  order  be- 
fore plowing  or  planting  time.  One  must  drive 
his  work  if  he  would  not  have  his  work  drive 
him,  and  he  who  anticipates  and  makes  all 
things  ready  in  advance,  is  the  one  who  real- 
izes the  highest  degree  of  success.  So  "  Get 
Ready." 
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Hj  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

MAN'S    POWER    OVER  DEATH. 

When  we  trace  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  religious  faculties  of  man 
through  the  ages  of  historic  civilization,  we  find 
that  the  result  has  been  the  acquirement  of  not 
only  a  more  elevated  position  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  but,  also,  a  certain  dominion  over 
many  agencies  which  formerly  tended  to  his 
death.  Induced  by  the  ravages  of  particular 
diseases  upon  his  life  and  health,  he  has  en- 
deavored to  trace  them  to  their  source;  and 
in  this  he  has  by  no  means  been  unsuccessful, 
as  a  careful  study  of  the  statistical  data  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article  will  show.  He  has 
found  that  too  often  death  is  but  the  result  of 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  under 
which  he  lives.  It  is  man's  first  and  greatest 
duty,  then,  to  understand  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings; to  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  moral- 
ity; and  to  learn,  not  by  personal  experience, 
the  terrible  consequences  that,  result  from  their 
"willful  or  ignorant  disobedience.  It  is  within 
man's  power  to  make  his  life  happy  or  un- 
happy, and  even  longer  or  shorter;  and  this, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  carefully  avoiding  all  that 
is  injurious  to  him,  whether  it  relate  to  his 
bodily  health,  or  to  his  moral  and  intellectual 
power.  We  can  hardly  do  our  duty  to  our 
readers  in  a  better  manner,  we  think,  than  in 
presenting  the  facts  and  figures  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  on  this  subject  for  their 
careful  consideration,  letting  each  statement 
carry  its  own  conviction. 

The  most  prominent  agencies  against  which 
man  has  to  battle,  as  we  find  him  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  are,  the  climatic  influences  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  lives,  occupation,  customs, 
and  moral  condition.  A  retrospective  glance 
at  the  effects  of  these  agencies  on  human  life 
will  not  only  be  of  great  interest,  but  also  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  we  may  ask  with 
perfect  right:  "What  result  has  man  hitherto 
reached  in  this  conflict,  and  is  it  within  his 
power  to  attain  to  a  more  advanced  age  than, 
in  general,  he  does  at  the  present  day  ?"  The 
only  true  way  to  answer  these  questions  is  by 
statistical  evidence,  some  of  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  detail. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOCALITY  ON  LIFE. 

The  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
place  or  nature  of  man's  abode  are  numerous. 
Most  of  them  may  be  classed  under  the  title  of 
"avoidable;"  a  fact  proved  by  the  excessive 
death-rate  in  some  cities  above  that  of  others. 

We  need  not  go  far  for  an  example.  Heir 
Schwabe,  to  whose  industry  we  are  indebted 
for  much  information  on  this  subject,  pounces 
•  upon  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  first  object 
of  his  criticism,  and  not  without  justice.  Our 
crowded  tenement-houses,  and  our  cellar-dwell- 


ings, in  which  neither  sun  nor  light  can  pene- 
trate, are  hot-beds  of  disease.  "  In  order  to 
prove  the  effect  which  different  localities,  with- 
in a  large  city,  have  upon  health,"  he  says, "  I 
refer  to  the  following  example,  which  I  base 
upon  the  *  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
New  York.'  This  city  is  divided  into  various 
sanitary  districts,  whose  states  of  health  are  very 
different  In  one,  for  instance,  the  deaths  were 
at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  sixty  persons,  and 
in  another,  one  in  every  nineteen !  How  does 
this  come  to  pass  ?  Would  any  man  venture 
to  make  God  responsible  for  these  different 
rates  of  mortality  ?  I  believe  not;  for  a  close 
examination  of  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
show  the  greater  rate  of  mortality  has  revealed 
the  fact,  that  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  inhab- 
itants consist  of  poor  Irish  emigrants,  who  live 
densely  crowded  together :  that,  on  account  of 
the  general  narrowness  of  the  buildings  in 
which  they  reside,  neither  outer  nor  inner  ven- 
tilation is  possible ;  and  that  to  many  of  the 
sleeping  apartments  scarcely  any  direct  light  or 
air  can  be  admitted  but  has  first  to  pass  through 
another  densely  packed  chamber."  But  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  New  York  "  Board  of 
Health"  have  wrought  a  great  Improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  city  within  a  few  years. 

The  following  statistics  are  worthy  of  study, 
and  prove  the  excellent  effects  produced  by 
proper  and  well-regulated  care  for  the  public 
health.  There  died,  annually,  before  efficient 
sanitary  regulations  were  established : 

In  London  1  for  every  28  persons. 

"  Liverpool  1  "     "88  " 

"  Philadelphia .  1  "     "80  " 

But  after  the  establishment  of  the  same,  these 
rates  were  wonderfully  reduced,  viz. : 

In  London          1  for  every  46  persons. 

"  Liverpool  ...  1  "  "44  " 
"  Philadelphia.  1  "     "    5T  " 

— showing  a  clear  gain  of  60  per  cent  and  over 
in  human  life.  Again,  to  show  how  different 
cities  vary  in  their  death-rate,  we  find  that  In 
Vienna  one  person  dies  yearly  out  of  every 
twenty -five ;  while  in  Leeds,  a  busy,  yet  clean 
manufacturing  city  of  England,  the  death-rate 
is  but  one  In  fl  fty.  The  contrast  Is  deserving  of 
attention.  Manchester  and  Salford,  but  three 
hours'  journey  from  the  last-named  city,  have 
a  death-rate  of  80  or  82.  Climate  will  not  ac- 
count for  any  of  these  differences.  Even  in 
contrasting  the  two  capitals  of  London  and 
Vienna,  we  can  only  charge  the  excessive 
death-rate  of  the  latter  to  the  disregard  of  san- 
itary cleanliness. 

There  is  still  another  fact  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  computed  that  to  every 
death  in  a  large  city  there  are  twenty-eight 
cases  of  sickness.  Therefore  in  a  city  having 
an  average  of  5,000  deaths  yearly,  there  would 
be  140,000  cases  of  sickness. 

EPIDEMICS — 8MALL-POX. 

The  various  epidemic  diseases  which  have 
at  times  ravaged  nearly  every  city  of  note, 
properly  follow  the  agency  of  locality  in  our 
treatment  A  bad  and  unhealthy  locality  at- 
tracts disease,  as  the  conducting-rod  does  the 
lightning's  flash.  We  will  speak  merely  of  two 


special  diseases  which  have  frequently  assumed 
the  epidemic  character— small-pox  and  chol- 
era—in order  to  show  how  much  their  fatal 
effects  have  been  depreciated.  The  former,  be- 
fore the  invaluable  discovery  of  Jenner,  struck 
down  from  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  of  the  entire 
number  of  children  born ;  where  vaccination 
has  been  made  compulsory,  Its  victims  have 
been  reduced  to  a  fortieth  or  fiftieth  portion. 
Yet  vaccination  is  not  sufficient;  for  statistics 
prove  that  60,000  persons  died  from  the  small- 
pox in  England  alone,  during  the  ten  years 
from  1866  to  1866.  In  1864,  Its  victims  amounted 
to  9,425.  Such  a  disease  would  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge  to 
check.  But  that  it  may  be  controlled,  is  evi- 
dent by  analogy  in  the  history  of  the  rinderpett. 
When  that  disease  was  first  imported  among 
the  English  cattle  its  ravages  were  most  alarm- 
ing. A  single  animal  would  show  symptoms 
of  an  attack  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  half 
of  the  whole  herd  would  be  dead.  The  dis- 
ease was  far  more  mysterious  and  fatal  on  cat- 
tle than  is  the  small-pox  on  man.  Yet  It  was 
checked,  and  to-day,  through  the  energetic 
measures  of  the  English  government,  which 
ordered  that  every  animal  attacked  should  be 
immediately  killed,  buried,  and  then  paid  for 
out  of  a  special  fund,  it  is  almost  unknown  In 
that  country.  Eminent  English  physicians 
have  carefully  noted  this  disease  in  all  its 
stages— Its  importation,  its  spread,  its  ravages, 
and  its  extinction ;  and  though  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  check  it  scientifically,  that  is,  me- 
dicinally, they  are  ready  to  adopt  an  analogous 
method  of  extinction  and  prevention  to  various 
epidemical  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject 
Sir  James  Simpson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  statistics  on  small-pox,  proposes,  as  a 
remedy,  the  complete  isolation  of  those  attack- 
ed, like  the  seclusion  of  the  leper  under  the 
Jewish  law.  He  proposes  that  a  kind  of  in- 
ternal quarantine  be  established,  where  all  per- 
sons attacked  should  be  immediately  sent, 
where  they  would  be  strictly  cut  off  from  afl 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  have, 
at  the  same  time,  the  attendance  of  good  nurses 
and  qualified  physicians.  If  the  quarantine 
method  now  in  vogue  in  our  ports  be  efficient, 
why  not  extend  the  system  into  our  large 
cities?  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and,  if  carried 
to  Its  completion,  would  materially  affect  the 
reduction  of  the  death-rate  from  this  disease. 

CHOLERA, 

like  most  epidemics,  finds  its  first  victims 
among  the  low  localities  of  large  cities,  and  to 
a  great  extent  is  avoidable.  Cairo  was,  for- 
merly, subject  every  year  to  its  ravages;  the 
infection  being  generated  in  the  low  morasses 
surrounding  the  city,  where  the  overflowings 
from  the  Nile  stagnated.  At  length  those  low, 
stagnant  marshes  were  removed,  and  now 
there  exist  beautiful  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  on  the  very  spot  where  the  deadly 
cholera  once  lurked,  and  from  whence  it  spread, 
with  seamen  and  travelers,  over  the  world. 
Cairo  can  now  compare  advantageously  with 
any  other  Oriental  city  in  point  of  health ;  and 
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its  people  wonder  why  they  could  Lave  re- 
mained so  long  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  a  dis- 
•ease  which  yearly  decimated  their  population. 
In  contrast  with  this  we  may  cite  another  ex- 
ample, showing  an  opposite  result.  In  the  fall 
of  1867  an  emigrant  ship,  the  "  Leibnitz,"  left 
a  German  port  with  five  hundred  and  forty-four 
passengers;  but  ere  New  York  was  reached, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had  fallen 
victims  to  cholera,  and  found  a  grave  in  the 
sea,  instead  of  a  home  in  the  New  World. 
The  ship-owners  stated  as  the  cause  of  this 
fearful  mortality  that  the  disease  was  first 
brought  on  board  by  a  family  from  a  village  in 
southern  Germany,  where  it  was  then  preva- 
lent ;  but  the  single  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
physician  on  board,  proves  that  the  disease,  or 
its  malignancy,  was  the  result  of  a  criminal  and 
punishable  neglect  alone.  To  crowd  five  or 
six  hundred  human  beings  between  the  decks 
of  an  ill- ventilated  "  emigrant"  ship  is  in  itself 
abominable,  and  a  disgrace  to  European  civili- 
zation. M.  Bismarck  h  imsel  f  has  prom  ised  that 
this  evil  of  overloading  emigrant  vessels  shall 
be  remedied. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

The  influence  of  occupation  has  much  to  do 
with  the  health  and  long  life  of  man.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  peculiar  diseases 
associated  with  certain  vocations.  Thus,  the 
cotton-spinner,  by  breathing  the  fibrous  dust 
of  the  mill,  becomes  affected  with  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  breathing;  and  the 
iron-founder,  by  inhaling  the  metallic  vapor  is 
subject  to  the  so-called  "  metal-fever."  And 
yet  men  follow  these  vocations  for  the  sake 
of  high  wages,  well  knowing  that  they  are 
likely  to  shorten  their  lives.  In  Sheffield,  the 
principal  town  of  England  where  iron  and 
steel  are  manufactured  into  all  sorts  of  articles, 
an  aged  iron-founder  or  smelter  is  seldom  seen. 
The  same  remark  applies,  in  a  stronger  degree, 
to  the  cutlery  grinders.  Of  these  there  are  two 
classes — the  dry  and  the  wet  grinders;  the 
former  class  suffer  the  most  injury.  A  dozen 
razors,  as  they  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
forger,  weigh  two  pounds  four  ounces,  but 
through  the  process  of  dry  grinding  lose  five 
ounces,  while  the  stone  upon  which  they  are 
ground  loses  an  inch  in  its  diameter.  This 
five  ounces  of  metal  and  the  stone  dust  float  in 
the  air  while  the  grinder  is  at  work,  and  of 
course  a  portion  is  breathed  into  the  lungs. 
The  average  life  of  such  workmen  is  only 
twenty-nine  years,  and  the  remark  of  one  to  a 
physician :  "  Next  month  I  shall  be  thirty-six 
years  old,  and  therefore  a  very  old  man,"  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  And  yet  this  danger 
could  be  perfectly  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
fen  and  respirator.  Nature's  provision  of  a 
respirator,  in  the  mustache,  is  never  worn  by 
this  class  of  artisans. 

COLLIERY  DISASTERS. 

A  far  greater  and,  in  part,  avoidable  danger 
to  life  is  found  in  the  accidents  in  coal  mines. 
In  England  and  Wales  820,000  men  thus  find 
employment ;  and  the  number  of  accidents,  as 
by  the  official  returns  for  1865,  show  that  651 


persons  were  killed  by  fire- damp,  361  from 
falls  of  earth,  etc.,  203  from  accidents  under- 
ground, 162  from  accidents  in  shafts,  and  107 
from  accidents  over-ground  at  the  mouth  of 
pits,  making  a  total  of  1,484  deaths!  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  these 
might  have  been  saved  with  reasonable  care. 
It  has  nearly  always  been  the  case,  that  ex- 
plosions have  followed  the  criminal  neglect  of 
men  who  have  worked  with  a  naked  candle 
instead  of  the  safety  lamp.  In  comparing  the 
death-rates  of  different  countries,  Herr  Schwabe 
adduces  the  following  death-rate  in  every 
thousand  miners : 


Prussia   1.9 

Belgium  2.8 

England,  in  general  4.5 

biuBordshire  7.8  . 


There  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should 
be  such  an  ularming  number  of  deaths  in 
England  in  comparison  with  other  European 
countries.  This  is,  at  once,  still  another  proof 
that  death,  in  this  case,  is  brought  on  by  man 
himself,  and  can  just  as  well  be  prevented. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  1,000  lives 
are  unnecessarily  sacrificed  in  English  coal- 
mines every  year  I 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  DRINK. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  one  of 
the  most  general  and  insidious  causes  of  early 
death,  namely,  intemperance.  The  number  of 
deaths  which  are  attributable  to  this  cause  alone 
are  incalculable.  Life  insurance  companies 
are  now  very  careful  to  examine  into  a  person's 
manner  of  life  before  entering  into  negotiations 
with  him;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to 
deduce,  from  statistics  collected  on  this  point, 
results  which  fully  justify  them  in  their  course 
of  refusing  to  insure  intemperate  lives.  Herr 
Schwabe  has  given  us  the  following  summary, 
based  upon  materials  furnished  by  the  Invalid 
and  General  Life  Insurance  Office  of  London. 
There  die,  yearly : 

Between  Intemperate.  Temperate. 

31  and  40  years  10  per  cent          1  per  cent. 

40  "  60    "   12     "   8  " 

Over  60    "   26     "   18  " 

—giving  a  very  high  percentage  comparatively 
to  deaths  among  the  intemperate.  Indeed,  in 
plain  figures,  of  the  first  grade  of  the  intemper- 
ate there  die  ten  times,  of  the  second  four 
times,  and  of  the  third  twice  as  many  as  of  the 
temperate ! 

Again,  we  are  carried  even  farther.  The 
drunkard  can,  by  studying  the  following 
schedule,  calculate  very  closely  what  are  his 
chances  for  prolonged  life.  The  mean  duration 
of  the  life  of  the  intemperate,  from  the  time 
they  commence,  is  defined  according  to  the 
kind  of  liquor  imbibed.  For  instance,  those 
who  drink 

Beer,  live  21  years. 

Brandy  (spirits)  16  » 

Both  15  " 

Add  to  these  tobacco,  and,  although  we 

have  no  statistics  to  produce,  it  would  certainly 

bring  life  down  to  ten  or  twelve  years'  duration 

after  commencing  the  habits. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RAILROAD. 

No  one  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  the  justice 
of  classing  the  deaths  resulting  from  railroad 


collisions  among  our  list  of  "  avoidables."  At 
times,  we  would  rather  incline  to  attribute  this 
agency  of  death  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  our  progressive  civilization ;  but,  on  study- 
ing the  statistics  of  different  lands  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  convinced  that  Providence  has  no 
hand  whatever  in  the  punishment  of  man  by 
the  agency  of  these  "disasters."  They  are 
simply  the  result,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of 
human  incautiousness.  And  on  this  point  our 
national  go-ahead  character  fails ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  trustworthy  studies  of  Herr  Schwabe, 
railway  casualties  "  reach  their  greatest  height, 
as  is  well  known,  in  America,"  and  contrasts 
poorly  with  Prussia,  whose  roads  are  the  best 
managed  in  Europe.  The  latter  statement  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  lias  ever  trav- 
eled in  the  German  cars;  indeed,  collisions 
there  are  almost  unknown ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  the  former  statement,  although  he  does 
not  give  us  any  statistical  proof.  He  takes 
England  as  an  average  example,  and  deduces 
from  official  documents  furnished  by  the 
"  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade," 
the  improved  condition  of  the  lines,  and  the 
consequent  decrease  of  the  number  of  fetal  ac- 
cidents. Taking  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
which  he  divides  into  three  parts  of  five  years 
each,  and  calculating  the  gross  number  of  pas- 
sengers, and  the  number  sacrificed,  he  furnished 
the  following  as  the  result: 

1st.  Say  from  1880-66, 1  passenger  to  8  million. 

2d.  "  1855-60,  1  'r  14  " 
8d.       "       1860-66,  1  88  " 

—proving  that,  in  England,  the  danger  of  rail- 
road travel  has  been  reduced  three-fourths  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years* 

DISASTERS  ON  THE  SEA. 

The  disasters  on  the  sea,  too,  may  be  in  part 
mitigated,  though  not  altogether  avoided. 
Man  can  not  "rule  the  waves,  and  bid  the 
winds  *  Be  still,' "  but  he  can  save  the  poor 
shipwrecked  mariners,  who  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  by  various  appliances  which  may  be 
always  at  his  command.  Scientific  knowledge 
of  navigation  and  the'  correct  charting  of  the 
sea  save  thousands  of  lives  annually  that,  it  is 
fair  to  presume,  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
lighthouse  has  an  indirect  dominion  over 
death — 

"Far  In  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch  I  keep, 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changing  light 
The  seamen  bids  my  lnster  hail, 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail." 

The  general  law  of  storms,  the  storm-signal, 
the  life-boat,  the  mortar  and  rocket  apparatus, 
and  the  many  other  preservative  means,  have 
lessened  considerably  the  loss  of  life  upon  the 
sea.  This  is  best  proved  by  the  study  of  the 
following  details :  On  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  207  life-boats,  most  of 

*  The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  recently  published  the 
following  comparative  estimates  of  deaths  caused  by 
railroad  disasters  yearly : 

Prussia,  one  in  every  11.500.000  passengers. 

Belgium,         "  6.000.000 

Austria,         "  2.400,000 

Prance,  "  1,760.000 

England,        "  1,660.000 

Russia,          "  116,541 
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which  belong  to  the  National  Life-Boat  Insti- 
tution. There  were  saved  in  the  year 

1858  1,650 

1859   S.  332 

1800  8.697 

1861   4,6-24 

W67  7,881 

lives.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  increase  of  commerce  in  that 
time,  and  the  necessary  increase  of  the  number 
of  wrecks.  For  instance— there  were  in  1855, 
1,141  ships  wrecked,  and  in  1862, 1,488. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  sentence,  that  death  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  man ; 
that  its  victims  can  and  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  It  is  improbable,  in  this  age  of 
last  and  high  living,  that  we  shall  ever  attain 
the  length  of  life  which  primeval  times  record, 
when  the  patriarchs  could  quietly  sit,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  the 
shadow  of  their  fig-trees ;  still,  we  should  do 
the  next  best  thing,  and  live  as  long  as  we  can. 
"There  is  no  need  for  any  of  us  to  be  poisoned 
by  bad  ventilation  in  the  crowded  tenement- 
houses;  to  become  dyspeptic  invalids  by  un- 
healthy employments  and  insufficient  exercise ; 
to  be  ravaged  by  epidemics,  when  they  can  be 
warded  off ;  to  be  stifled,  as  poor  emigrants  on 
shipboard,  because  of  the  inhumanity  of  the 
owners ;  to  be  killed  by  fire-damp,  when  the 
gauze-light  would  prevent  it;  to  curtail  our 
life  to  half  its  proper  length  by  intemperate 
habits,  or  to  have  it  "crushed  out"  altogether 
by  the  reckless  management  of  railroads  and 
steamboats.  Human  life  is  too  precious  a  boon 
to  be  needlessly  or  wantonly  wasted ;  our  mis- 
sion is  too  groat  and  our  time  already  too  lim- 
ited for  its  proper  accomplishment;  and  we 
can  only  long  earnestly  for  that  period  in  the 
world's  development,  when  man  generally  may 
attain  to  his  "threescore  and  ten"  and  die 
only  a  "  natural  death."  Then  may  we  ask 
with  right,  "Death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  and 
find  a  fitting  application  for  that  Indian  prov- 
erb: "When  a  man  is  born,  he  cries,  and. 
others  laugh ;  when  a  man  dies,  he  laughs,  and 
the  others  cry.  J.  P.  J. 


CONSUMPTION— ITS  OUR  ABILITY. 

CASE  OP  PRESIDENT  JEREMIAH  DAY. 

In  the  number  of  the  Phrenological,  Jour- 
nal for  November,  1867,  a  brief  biographical 
notice  with  a  portrait  of  President  Day  was 
published.  His  death  in  August  of  the  same 
year  had  called  our  attention  to  him ;  and  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  exceedingly  delicate  as  a  youth,  and  tho 
general  impression  of  his  friends  that  death 
had  marked  him  for  an  early  victim,  were  al- 
luded to.  Care  and  judicious  medical  treat- 
ment effected  for  him  the  cure  of  a  disease 
generally  considered  fatal,  viz.,  pulmonary 
consumption;  and  a  life  prolonged  much  be- 
yond the  proverbial  threescore  and  ten  testi- 
fied to  the  genuineness  and  thoroughness  of 
the  cure. 

Some  facta  relating  to  this  case,  and  an  ac- 


count of  the  post  mortem  examination  which 
was  made  under  the  superintendence  of  skill- 
ful physicians,  were  published  in  the  Ti'ans- 
actions  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society. 
The  interesting  nature  of  these  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  intruding  them  upon  the  reader's 
attention.  President  Day's  infancy  and  boy- 
hood were  marked  by  indications  of  feeble  vi- 
tality ;  and  the  prospect  of  his  arriving  at  the 
maturity  of  manhood,  never  very  flattering, 
sensibly  diminished  as  he  approached  that 
period.  He  entered  the  Freshman  class  in 
Yale  College  in  1789,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  college  on  account  of  a  "  pulmonary  diffi- 
culty," which  was,  doubtless,  the  incipient 
stage  of  the  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  which 
subsequently  developed  itself.  These  symp- 
toms were  so  far  alleviated,  that  for  two  years 
he  taught  a  school  in  Kent  and  Winchester, 
when  he  found  his  health  so  much  improved 
that  he  returned  to  college,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1795. 

The  succeeding  six  years,  a  period  of  great 
feebleness,  were  spent  partly  in  teaching  at 
Greenfield  for  a  year,  as  tutor  in  Williams' 
College  for  two  years,  and  as  tutor  in  Yale 
College  for  three  years,  during  which  last  pe- 
riod he  studied  theology,  and  preached  occa- 
sionally in  vacant  churches  in  the  vicinity,  un- 
til 1801,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
College. 

He  was  prevented,  however,  from  entering 
upon  his  professional  studies,  by  the  occurrence 
of  an  alarming  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which 
happened  after  a  Sabbath  service  at  West  Ha- 
ven, where  he  had  preached  for  Rev.  Dr.  'Will- 
iston.  Other  hemorrhages  followed,  by  which 
he  was  greatly  prostrated,  losing  large  quanti- 
ties of  blood.  According  to  the  prevailing 
practice  of  that  time,  he  was  freely  bled  from 
the  arm—"  the  doctors  taking,"  as  he  remark- 
ed to  me,  "nearly  all  of  the  little  remaining 
blood  in  his  body/' 

In  this  condition  of  extreme  exhaustion,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  abandoned  tempo- 
rarily the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  professorship,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  he  made  a  voyage  to  Bermuda,  to  try  the 
effect  upon  his  health  of  a  warm  climate. 
While  there,  he  was  treated  with  tincture  digi- 
talis to  the  extent  of  producing  its  cumulative 
effects,  which  were  so  profoundly  sedative  that 
for  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Indeed,  so 
reduced  and  attenuated  was  he  on  leaving 
home,  that  none  of  his  friends  expected  to  see 
him  again  alive,  and  the  published  letters  of 
Professor  Kingsley  and  others  of  that  period 
lament  him  as  already  lost  to  science  and  the 
world.  He  retu rned ,  however,  in  the  following 
April,  but  without  having  experienced  any 
material  benefit;  so  that  he  now  gave  up  en- 
tirely all  idea  of  fulfilling  his  collegiate  ap- 
pointment; and  bidding  farewell  to  his  associ- 
ates, he  retired  to  his  home  among  the  hills  of 
Washington,  to  die. 

The  hemorrhages  continued,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  venesections,  until  a  Dr.  Sheldon, 
of  Litchfield,  who  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation 
for  "  curing  consumption,"  chanced  to  see  him, 
and  casually  remarked  that  he  needed  iron, — 
and  "  he  believed  he  could  help  him." 

Although  the  patient  was  evidently  in  a 
hopeless  decline,  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 


an  acute  observer,  and,  in  his  knowledge  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  far  in  advance  of 
his  time.  Under  the  use  of  preparations  of 
iron  with  bark,  and  nutritious  food,  Mr.  Day 
soon  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  returning 
strength  and  health ;  and  in  1803,  although  he 
seemed  to  his  friends  literally  like  one  raised 
from  the  dead,  he  was  so  far  restored  to  health 
as  to  be  inaugurated  as  professor.  From  this 
time  all  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  dis- 
appeared, and  did  not  return. 

The  autopsy  was  made  soon  after  his  death ; 
and  on  opening  the  thorax,  only  a  moderate 
quantity,  perhaps  a  pint,  of  serum  was  found 
in  both  cavities ;  the  lungs  were  everywhere 
quite  free  from  tubercular  deposit,  and  in  all 
respects  healthy.  In  the  apex  of  each  lung, 
however,  was  found  a  dense,  corrugated  circu- 
lar cicatrix,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  di- 
ameter,— also  a  third  circular  cicatrix,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  left  lung,  a-  few  inches  below 
the  apex,  each  involving  such  a  depth  of  tissue 
as  to  indicate  that  the  vomica?  of  which  they 
were  the  remains,  had  been  large  and  of  long 
duration.  Both  lungs  were  slightly  adherent 
at  the  apex. 

Here,  then,  was  all  that  remained  to  mark 
the  beginning,  progress,  and  cure  of  a  case  of 
tubercular  consumption,  occupying  twelve  years 
in  its  period  of  activity,  and  with  its  incipient 
stage  dating  back  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century — a  legible  record,  surpassing,  in  interest 
and  importance  to  the  human  race,  those  of 
the  slabs  of  Nineveh,  or  the  Runic  inscrip- 
tions. 

THE  SURGEON. 

BT  A.  J.  H.  DT70AK1TB. 

[The  following  neat  verses  were  suggested  by  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  a  most  difficult  surgical  operation  which 
was  performed  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New  York.] 
Whxrb  altars  rose,  and  victims  bled, 

By  frnltful  Nile  or  Jordan  ftdr, " 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 

A  priest  upheld  his  hands  In  prayer. 
By  Grecian  fane  or  Indian  shrine. 

In  Gheber  flame  or  Druid  gloom, 
A  priest  invoked  some  Name  divine, 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  tomb. 
And  men  have  knelt  In  every  clime. 

And  told  their  faith  in  every  tongue. 
When  pontiffs  led  the  chant  sublime. 
And  temple  gates  in  music  swung; 
Bnt  few  there  be  with  deeper  ken, 

To  note  the  priest  within  our  doors. 
Who  walks  amid  the  courts  of  men 

More  sacred  ground  than  temple  floors. 
The  priest  who  waits  for  mortal  birth. 

And  by  the  gate  or  death  abides. 
Whose  temple  towers  above  the  earth. 

Yet  in  the  earth  forever  hides ; 
The  surgeon-priest  I  whose  hand  is  quick 

To  probe  the  hurts  of  mortal  flesh. 
To  soothe  the  dying,  heal  the  sick. 

And  ope  the  springs  of  life  afresh; 
The  priest  of  man  !  whose  temples  rise 

The  likeness  of  their  Builder—  God! 
The  plague,  the  pest,  his  sacrifice. 
Beneath  the  foot  of  science  trod. 

The  mystery  of  mortal  life 

He  seeks  within  tho  womb  of  clay; 
And  underneath  his  sacred  knife 
Lie  bared  the  secrets  of  decay. 

More  wonderful  than  priestly  chart. 

The  scriptures  writ  with  nerve  and  vein— 
The  Vedas  of  the  human  heart, 

The  Shasters  of  the  human  brain  1 
Go,  Surgeon-Priest  1  and  keep  the  mold 

And  form  of  God  still  fit  for  fflm— 
No  holier  worship  dwelt  of  old 
Between  the  wings  of  cherubim  I 
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STAND  UP  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 

It  requires  moral  courage  in  a  young  person 
to  decline  an  invitation  to  drink  wine,  when 
invited  by  a  clergyman,  or  one  who  occupies  a 
commanding  position  in  society.  So  of  other 
temptations.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  to  invite  a  young  man  to  take  a  so- 
cial glass,  or  to  smoke  a  cigar,  he  would  deem 
it  an  honor  to  accept,  and  to  most  young  men  it 
would  be  a  real  "  cross"  to  decline.  So,  when 
a  similar  temptation  is  put  in  one's  way  by  a 
lady,  it  is  equally  hard  to  say  No.  But  just 
here  is  where  the  courage,  the  moral  principle, 
and  the  self-denial  come  in.  If  one  be  well 
grounded  in  honor,  dignity,  and  true  manli- 
ness, he  will,  in  all  such  cases,  take  up  his 
" cross,"  obey  and  follow  Him.  But  if  he  be 
weak,  he  will  at  first  waver,  and  finally  yield. 
In  other  words,  he  will  go  contrary  to  his  own 
highest  sense  of  right  and  duty,  to  gratify  his 
love  of  praise,  or  a  disposition  to  please  others. 
There  is  no  bravery  in  this,  but  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vility, obsequiousness,  or  sycophancy.  Those 
converts  to  religion  who  can  not  boldly  defend 
their  Savior,  but  rather  deny  Him,  are  more 
like  Judas  than  like  honorable  men.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  moral  bravery  among 
men.  A  few  will  tell  the  truth,  when  they 
must  exp'ect  to  suffer  for  it.  But  many  will 
conceal,  prevaricate,  or  falsify,  in  the  hope  of 
realizing  some  temporary  advantage.  If  we 
would  stand  well,  even  in  our  own  estimation, 
to  say  nothing  of  higher  considerations,  we 
must  be  brave  enough  to  resist  temptations,  and 
to  rebuke  sin,  no  matter  by  whom  tempted,  or 
by  whom  sin  may  be  committed. 

By  "  standing  up  for  the  right,"  we  strength- 
en our  moral  and  religious  faculties— Consci- 
entiousness, Veneration,  Benevolence,  etc.';— 
while,  if  we  yield,  and  violate  our  sense  of 
right  and  duty,  we  become  the  easy  prey  of 
perverted  and  evil-minded  men.  Then  stand 
up  for  the  right,  and  "  let  justice  be  done 
though  the  heavens  fall." 


Love  of  Monet.— It  is  not  money  which  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  but  the  inordinate  love  of  it. 

When  Acquisitiveness  so  predominates  over 
the  other  faculties  as  to  make  them  subordin- 
ate; and  when  it  produces  a  mean,  selfish, 
stingy,  miserly,  grasping  disposition,  it  be- 
comes an  evil,  an  unmitigated  curse.  He  who 
lives  to  make  and  to  keep  money  for  its  own 
sake,  is  as  foolish  as  the  one  who  makes  a  God 
of  his  belly,  and  lives  to  eat,  instead  of  eating 
to  live. 

Money  simply  represents  values;  or  we 
should  say,  labor,  and  he  who  performs  the 
most  real  service  is  rightly  entitled  to  the 
most  money,  or  the  fruits  thereof,  while  he 
who  renders  no  service  is  entitled  to  no  re- 
ward. 

"He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat"  The  natural  exceptions  to  this  Scriptu- 
ral rule  are,  all  those  who  are  unable  to  work, 
—  children,  the  insane,  imbecile,  Shd  sick. 


But  the  able-bodied  man,  the  generous,  noble, 
brave,  and  manly  man,  delights  to  labor  to 
provide  for  the  helpless  and  others  dependent 
on  him,  and  to  engage  in  all  good  works  for 
the  furtherance  of  useful  educational,  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  Then  let  us 
earn  money  for  the  good  we  may  do  with  it. 
But  let  us  ute  it,  not  hoard  it  Remember  the 
parable  of  the  talents ;  and  let  each  appreciate 
the  principle  that  to  him  to  whom  was  given 
one,  five,  or  ten,  from  him  will  be  required  an 
account  of  their  right  use,  with  interest.  Hid- 
ing your  light  under  a  bushel  or  hiding  your 
talents  in  a  napkin  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. "  Use,"  "  use" — to  do  something — is  the 
tiling  necessary. 


A  GOOD  SHOE. 

The  Oneida  Community  has  done  society  at 
large  a  most  "valuable  service  by  producing  an 
improved  shoe,  which  may  be  worn  with  com- 
fort It  is  easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  and  the 
wearer  need  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  or 
her  life,  as  the  heels  are  not  of  the  ridiculously 
high  pattern  now  in  vogue.  Here  is  what  the 
Circular,  from  which  the  engraving  is  borrow- 
ed, says  of  it : 

"  We  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  agitation 
of  the  shoe  question  in  the  O.  C.  Fashion, 
we  resolved,  should  not  have  her  say  any 
longer.  We  would  not  have  high  heels,  and 
we  would  not  have  high-laced  boots.  We 
could  not  spare  the  time  to  tie  up  balmorals, 
and  we  were  convinced  that  they  weaken  and 
cramp  the  ankles.  We  held  meetings  (chatter- 
ing women's  meetings) ;  the  shoe-maker  sent  in 
his  models;  they  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  and  discussed ;  a  consulting  committee 
was  appointed,  eta,  eta  One  pattern  after  an- 
other was  introduced  and  tried,  but  we  fixed 
at  last  upon  what  our  artist  calls  '  The  Final 
Shoe.'  It  may  be  made  of  cloth  or  leather. 
If  of  leather,  it  requires  a  gore  in  the  instep. 
It  is  quick  to  get  on,  and  satisfies  the  taste  of 
all." 

We  have  very  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  "  Community,"  in  which  the  following 
remarks  are  made : 

"For  several  years  our  women  have  been 
subject  more  or  less  to  sprained  ankles,  which 
led  Mr.  Noyes  to  study  the  practice  of  tight 
lacing  the  ankles,  in  connection  with  high 
heels.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  ankle  that  tight  lacing 
of  the  waist  did  on  the  whole  Bystem.  The 
result  has  been  that  some  six  pairs  of  crutches 
that  were  in  frequent  demand  have  gone  to 
increase  the  rubbish  in  the  garret ;  and  what 
is  more  singular,  there  lias  not  been  a  case  of 
sprained  ankle  in  the  Community  since  the 
adoption  of  this  low  shoe,  which  has  been 


worn  quite  extensively  in  the  Community  for 
over  a  year.  Those  who  have  worn  it  com- 
mend it  as  comfortable,  convenient,  and 
attractive." 

We  have  also  been  made  the  recipient  of  a 
pair  of  these  shoes,  and  a  trial  by  our  better  half 
confirms  our  good  opinion  of  their  comfort  and 
adaptability.  We  would  inform  our  readers 
that  while  the  "  Oneida  Community  "  may  set 
a  good  example  in  so  important  an  article  of 
wearing  apparel  as  the  shoe,  it  can  not  respond 
to  any  outside  demands  for  a  supply.  The 
excellent  shoes  made  on  this  pattern  by  its 
shoemaker  are  made  only  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Community.  The  cut  and  btfef 
explanation  given  in  the  Journal  will  suffice 
for  the  use  of  any  "  outside"  skillful  shoemaker 
to  work  from. 


MT   MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


BT  X.  T.  8 PRAGUE. 


Mt  thoughts  are  wandering  far  to-night, 
Across  the  surging  ocean's  wave. 

To  one  dear,  well-remembered  spot. 
My  darling,  sainted  mother's  grave. 

It  is  to  me  a  hallowed  spot. 

Dearer  than  any  place  on  earth, 
And  oft  In  dreams  I  stand  beside 

The  grave  of  her  who  gave  me  birth. 

I  may  not  linger  near  the  place 
Where  thon  art  resting,  mother  dear ; 

The  dark  bine  ocean  rolls  between. 
And  oh,  how  oft  there  falls  a  tear  1 

Breathe  gently,  oh,  ye  summer  winds, 
In  saddened  cadence  soft  and  low  1 

Bloom  brightly,  oh,  ye  flowers  of  spring, 
O'er  her  who  sweetly  sleeps  below  1 

Chant  o'er  her  grave,  ye  bright-winged  birds, 
Ponr  forth  your  sweetest  minstrelsy. 

Till  mount  and  stream  and  dale  and  hill 
Re-echo  back  the  melody. 

Boyhood  and  youth  have  passed  away, 
And  manhood's  stamp  is  on  my  brow. 

Yet  precious  mother,  all  thy  love. 
Thy  prayers,  thy  tears,  are  cherished  now. 

With  what  wild  yearnings  I  have  longed 
To  gaze  upon  thy  face  once  more, 

To  feel  thy  kiss  upon  my  brow, 
Into  thine  ear  my  griefs  to  ponr. 

Mother,  the  memory  of  thy  love 
Shall  bo  life's  beacon-light  to  me. 

To  guide  me  In  the  narrow  way, 
The  path  that  leads  to  Heaven  and  thee. 


RAT  DEPREDATIONS  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  great  commercial  mart  of  the  West  is 
infested  to  an  alarming  extent  with  rats.  They 
swarm  everywhere  in  general,  and  about  the 
wharves  and  grain  depositories  in  particular. 
The  American  Builder  deprecates  the  existence 
of  this  rodent  plague,  and  the  losses  consequent 
on  their  depredations,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Chicago  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  multi- 
plication of  rats.  The  lumber  used  so  largely 
on  buildings  and  sidewalks  affords  them  hiding 
places  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dislodge  them,  while  our  immense  stores  of 
grain  form  an  extraordinary  alimentative  at- 
traction.  The  peculiar  needs  of  the  situation 
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stimulated  inventive  ingenuity  in  the  matter 
of  constructing  swing  bridges,  and  moving  pon- 
derous buildings,  perpendicularly  and  laterally. 
Is  not  the  gnawing  necessity  great  enough  to 
incite  the  formation  of  some  plan  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  homesteads  from  the  plague 
ofrats? 

"  Even  if  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  flight 
down  the  rodents  as  a  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  lives,  it  is  highly  important  to  do 
it  from  economical  motives.  The  rats  which 
swarm  in  almost  unaccountable  numbers  in  our 
grain  elevators  and  flour  mills,  and  go  out  in 
troops  with  every  grain-laden  vessel,  devour 
in  the  aggregate  vast  quantities  of  breadstuff 
in  the  year.  Ten  rats  consume  as  much  as  a 
human  being,  outside  of  the  sustenance  which 
they  gain  by  eating  each  other.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  ten  thousand  rats  live  in 
and  around  each  of  our  seventeen  elevators, 
consuming,  in  the  aggregate,  as  much  as  would 
sustain  the  lives  of  seventeen  thousand  persons. 
Add  to  this  the  loss  in  flouring  mills,  and  we 
have  an  aggregate  loss  of  at  least  ten  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  feed  the  en- 
tire population  of  Chicago.  Put  this  into  fig- 
ures, and  the  loss  aggregates  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  yearly.  These  figures  will  be 
fully  doubled  by  the  abstraction  from  the  stocks 
of  dealers,  from  the  stables,  and  from  the  house- 
hold stores,  of  all  descriptions  of  food. 

**  The  man  who  will  invent  some  plan  of  con- 
struction which  shall  render  a  building  rat- 
proof,  will  confer  an  immeasurable  boon  on  the 
community,  and  make  a  fortune  for  himself  and 
his  children's  children." 


THE  QUAIL. 

Quail  is  the  common  name  of  several  genera 
of  the  partridge  family  of  birds.  American 
quails  have  a  short,  high,  and  arched  bill, 
somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides,  with  an 
obtuse  top,  the  upper  division  overhanging  the 
lower.  The  body  is  plump  and  well  rounded, 
the  wings  moderate  in  size. 

Their  food  is  found  principally  on  the  ground 
among  the  leaves,  and  consists  of  grain,  seeds, 
berries,  and  insects.  The  species  of  quail  com- 
monly known  to  us  in  North  America  is  0 
Virginianus,  or  Bob  White,  which  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length.  Its  general  color  is  a  brown- 
ish red  with  a  tinge  of  gray,  and  a  dusky  mot- 
tle on  the  upper  back  ;  the  chin,  throat,  fore- 
head, and  a  line  through  the  eyes  and  along 
both  sides  of  the  neck  are  white.  A  black 
band  runs  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  extends 
backward  on  the  sides,  and  also  from  the  bill 
below  the  eyes,  crossing  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat  The  feathers  forward  have  black 
bands.  The  female  bird  has  not  the  black 
marks,  and  the  white  on  the  head  is  replaced 
by  a  brownish  yellow. 

They  fly  low  and  with  considerable  noise, 
taking  to  trees  when  alarmed.  The  male  birds 
are  very  courageous,  and  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son utter  the  well-known  notes  which  have 
originated  the  name  "Ah,  Bob  White,"  the  first 


syllable  being  rather  low,  but  the  others  high 
and  clear. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  quails  mul- 
tiply very  rapidly — ten  to  eighteen  eggs  being 
hatched  in  a  single  brood — and  the  young  ones 
run  about  from  the  first.  They  have  a  wonder- 
ful instinct  for  hiding  themselves  instantly  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  so  effectually  that 
the  keenest  search  will  not  discover  them.  They 
rest  on  the  ground  at  night  arranged  in  a  circle 
with  their  heads  outward,  so  that  each  can  fly 
off  in  a  straight  line,  if  alarmed,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  others. 

Their  white,  delicate  meat  renders  them  an 
object  of  universal  desire  for  the  table,  and 
thousands  of  them  are  annually  shipped  from 
the  Western  prairies  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
They  are  a  hard  bird  to  be  taken  with  the 
fowling-piece.  They  rise  with  such  a  flurry 
that  many  can  not  recover  from  their  surprise 
in  time  to  get  aim  before  they  are  out  of  reach. 
The  sportsman  who  can  start  up  a  flock  and 
bring  down  one  as  it  flies  to  the  right  and 
another  as  it  flies  to  the  left,  is  a  "  good  shot." 
They  were  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  East- 
era  and  Middle  States,  but  severe  winters  and 
promiscuous  hunting  by  careless  sportsmen 
have  rendered  them  very  scarce.  This  is  to  be 
deprecated,  as  the  quail  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  wild  fowl.  Although  it  seems  to 
be  extremely  timid,  and  will  hide  itself  quicker 
than  any  other  bird  we  are  acquainted  with, 
yet  when  driven  by  hunger  it  will  often  come 
into  the  barnyards  and  dooryards  of  farmers, 
and  feed  and  skulk  about  the  gardens,  never 
doing  half  mischief  enough  to  pay  for  one  whis- 
tle from  master  "Bob  White."  Not  only  so, 
but  quails  often  come  into  city  gardens  upon 
foraging  expeditions  and  practice  their  shy 
ways  in  a  manner  most  amusing  to  the  specta- 
tor. 

We  are  in  favor  of  stringent  laws  In  the  older 
States  of  the  Union  for  the  preservation  of  the 
birds  and  game  in  general.  There  is  only  one 
class  of  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  mur- 
mur at  such  legislation,  and  that  is  composed  of 
those  half-grown  boys  and  newly-arrived  for- 
eigners who,  for  the  want  of  something  useful 
to  do,  stroll  about  the  country  wounding  and 
killing  birds,  small  and  large,  without  discrim- 


ination. This  class  is  a  pestilential  one 
to  agriculturists,  who  are  now  awaken- 
ed to  the  truth,  that  birds  are  beneficial 
to  their  interests.  It  is  well  enough, 
perhaps,  when  small  birds,  which  are 
well  adapted  for  food,  become  very  nu- 
merous, to  take  them  by  traps  or  other 
approved  means  at  the  proper  season, 
but  their  multiplication  should  never 
be  discouraged. 


How  to  Read  Character  :  A 

New  Illustrated  Haud-Book  of  Phrenoloqt 
and  Physiognomy,  for  the  use  of  Students  and 
Examiner? :  with  a  Descriptive  Chart  and  Up- 
wards of  170  Engravings.  New  York :  Samuel 
R.  Wells.  18»».  Price,  post-paid.  111  muslin, 
$1  86;  In  paper,  $1. 

One  who  wishes  to  get  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  without  hurdenlng  his  mind  with  the- 
oretical speculations,  will  find  this  just  the  work  he  needs. 
So  far  as  any  book  can  give  the  instruction  he  requires, 
this  will  do  it ;  and  so  clear  are  Its  explanations,  and  so 
lull,  complete,  and  effective  Its  illustrations,  that  the  lack 
of  an  oral  teacher  will  soum  but  a  slight  drawback.  It  be- 
gins at  the  beginning ;  describes  the  brain  and  the  skull ; 
illnstratcs  the  temperaments ;  shows  how  the  organ*  are 
gronped  together  In  the  craninm ;  points  out  the  location 
and  function  of  each  organ,  with  the  corresponding  phys- 
iognomical signs ;  gives  practical  direction  for  the  culti- 
vation or  restraint,  as  may  be  necessary,  of  each  organ ; 
explains  fully  the  "  Art  of  Character  Reading,"  showing 
how  to  proceed  in  an  examination,  bow  to  find  the  organs, 
how  to  distinguish  the  temperaments  and  other  physi- 
ological conditions,  and  how  to  "  take  the  measure  "  of 
each  man  and  woman,  so  as  to  estimate  correctly  the 
mental  and  physical  status  of  every  subject  examined. 
The  practical  application  of  the  whole  to  the  aflnlrs  of  life 
—matrimony,  education,  business,  etc.— is  then  pointed 
out ;  objections  answered ;  and  the  mental  organization 
required  in  each  trade  and  profession  described.  A  full 
Descriptive  Chart  for  the  marking  of  character  is  added. 
The  work  is  thorough,  methodical,  carefully  considered 
In, every  part;  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  concise,  pop- 
ular in  style,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  every- 
body who  can  read  the  English  language.  It  does  not 
claim  to  be  exhaustive;  but  we  can  confidently  assert 
that  so  much  truly  useful  matter  on  the  subjects  treated, 
with  so  many  fine  illustrations,  can  nowhere  else  be 
found  in  the  same  small  compass  or  for  so  low  a  price. 


PHRENOLOGY  IN  TENNESSEE. 

OOOD  SEED  SOWN  ON  GOOD  SOIL 

A  short  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  a 
young  man  residing  In  this  neighborhood  became  the 
subject  of  a  phrenological  examination,  and  received 
from  the  examiner  one  of  your  charts.  His  mental 
character  was  so  clearly  delineated,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, that,  though  prone  to  reject  new  things,  he  was 
at  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  Deter- 
mined to  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  what  means  the  ex- 
aminer, an  utter  stranger,  was  enabled  to  read  his  char- 
acter aa  If  It  bad  been  written  in  a  book,  he  selected  and 
ordered  a  few  works  from  your  printed  catalogue— such 
as  "  Phrenology  Proved,  E  lustra  ted,  and  Applied,"  "  Ed- 
ucation Complete,"  etc.  These  books,  with  many  others 
subsequently  bought,  he  read,  and  lent  to  his  reading 
and  thinking  friends. 

In  1866  he  subscribed  for  the  Journal,  and  began  to 
solicit  othors  to  do  likewise,  but  met  with  but  little  suc- 
cess st  first.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  mentioned  A  few,  however,  subscribed,  after  see- 
ing a  specimen  copy.  When  it  came,  both  parents  and 
obTldren  read  it,  neighbors  borrowed  it  and  perused  its 
pages,  and  as  Its  circulation  was  extended,  its  popularity 
increased. 

At  my  post-office  two  years  ago  It  numbered  two  sub- 
scribers. This  was  the  small  beginning.  The  second 
year  there  were  «te.  For  18B8,  thirteen  have  already  en- 
rolled their  names.  8o  much  from  the  sowing  of  one 
grain  of  the  good  seed,  in  the  form-  of  a  phrenological 
chart,  on  the  good  soil  of  a  receptive  and  candid  mind 

Adaxsttlle,  Tbwk.  i.  w 
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"g%t  %g  gag." 

Here  we  give  space  for  reader*  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topic*  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  departments.  State- 
ments and  opinions— not  discussions— -will 
be  in  order.  Be  brief. 


Words  of  Cheer. — Some 

of  onr  country  newspapers  entertain  a 
decidedly  good  opinion  of  the  Journal. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  senti- 
ments like  the  following  greatly  encourage 
us: 

"This  handsome  journal  (the  Phrxno- 
losioal)  is  a  strictly  practical,  common- 
sense  effort  to  increase  the  physical,  moral 
and  social  cnltnre  of  mankind.  Its  place 
is  on  the  sitting-room  table— Its  readers 
the  family  circle.  Its  topics  are  such  as 
shonld  be  commonly  understood,  but  on 
which  many  well-informed  people  are  pit- 
ifully Ignorant.  Because  this  magazine  is 
called  a  Phrenological  jonrnal,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  confining  its  range  to  that 
science.  Every  subj  ect  of  parsing  interest 
is  clearly  and  familiarly  treated.  The  il- 
lustrations are  attractive,  and  the  tout  en- 
semble admirable.  We  would  not  for  our 
own  reading  exchange  it  for  any  preten- 
tious literary  Journal  of  the  time."—  The 
Republican,  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal for  January  contains  a  portrait  of 
Reverdy  Johnson,  onr  present  representa- 
tive at  the  Court  of  Bt,  James,  with  a 
pbre  lological  analysis  of  bis  character, 
which  explains  his  weak  and  nn-Ameiican 
condnct.  The  new  administration,  ac- 
corditur  to  this,  will  do  well  to  organize  a 
phrenological  bureau  in  Washington.— N. 
Y.  Evangelist. 

Aye,  aye,  sir;  that  is  precisely  what  we 
Intend  to  liave  done.  Give  us  such  a  bu- 
reau, and,  by  the  aid  of  science  and  the 
grace  of  God,  we  will  make  such  a  scat- 
tering among  the  rascally  robbers,  that 
honest  men  shall  once  more  breathe  freely, 
even  in  the  wicked  city  of  Washington  I 
and  would  weed  out  the  rogues  and  the  In- 
competents, and  put  honest  and  capable 
men  In  their  places. 

We  would  do  precisely  the  same  thing 
In  this  corrupt  and  miserably  governed 
city.  Would  not  the  Evangelist  sooner 
trust  to  Phrenology,  in  selecting  the  "  right 
man  for  the  right  place,"  than  to  leave 
it  to  luck  and  chance,  as  now  ?  Then  come 
over  and  help  us  clear  out  the  miserable 
creatures  who  fatten  on  the  gains  of  vice 
and  crime.   

Use  of  the  Journal. — The 

Superintendent  of  the  "  Indiana  House  of 
Refuge,"  at  Plalnfleld,  renews  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Journal,  and  says :  "  I  find  the 
Phrenological  Journal  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
viz.,  winning  boya  from  vice  to  virtue. 
With  it  as  a  guide,  I  am  enabled  to  diag- 
nose a  boy's  moral  disease,  and  thus  ad- 
minister the  appropriate  remedies." 

Must  the  directors  of  our  much  vaunted 
Eastern  houses  of  correction  go  into  the 
comparatively  new  fields  of  the  far  West 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  right  mode  of  per- 
forming their  duties  f 

Not  a  Water-Cure. — The 

following  explains  itself: 

In  the  January  number  of  your  much 
valued  Journal  you  allude  to  our  Institu- 
tion and  ask,  "Why  not  call  It  Water- 
Cure  f"  In  answer,  permit  me  to  say  that 
if  our  institution  were  such,  we  would 
most  undoubtedly  have  called  it  so.  It  is 
very  different,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, from  Water-Curea  or  Hydropathic  In- 
stitutes. We  believe  there  is  no  more 
virtue  in  water,  an  a  curative  agent,  than 


in  calomel,  arsenic,  etc.  Our  treatment  Is 
based  on  the  principle,  that  all  curative 
power  ie  inherent  in  the  living  system. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  a  bathing  depart- 
ment, but  this  is  not  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  styled  "  Water-Cure."  Bathing 
is  no  more  a  remedial  agent  with  us  than 
diet,  mental  occupation,  or  motorpathy. 
Diet -Cure,  Phrenological -Cure,  etc.,  are 
terms  which  apply  equally  well,— In  fact, 
would  be  more  fitting,  as  wo  regard  these 
of  more  importance  in  tho  treatment  of 
invalids  than  a  specific  course  of  bathing. 
If.  therefore,  we  called  our  Institution  a 
Water-Cure,  we  would  deceive.  Under 
that  name  we  conld,  no  doubt,  acquire 
greater  emoluments,  but  Acquisitiveness 
is  not  onr  ruling  faculty.  We  are  laboring 
for  reform  and  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  believe  that  Health-Reform  is  the  only 
sound  basis  for  any  and  every  reform.— 
Yours  truly,  thos.  w.  deerino,  m.d. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  accept  the  correction,  but  beg.  to  add 
that  the  water-cures  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  both  In  Europe  and  America, 
are  conducted  on  very  much  the  same  plan 
described  above.  That "  all  curative  power 
is  inherent  in  the  living  body,"  was  first 
enunciated  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,  author  of 
the  "  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,"  the  most 
voluminous  writer  on  what  was  formerly 
called  "Water  Cure."  Ills  method  ex- 
cludes drugs,  and  embraces  all  hygienic 
agencies— food,  air,  exercise,  sleep,  bath- 
ing, etc   

An  Infidel  Book. — Many 

years  ago  the  "  Constitution  of  Man  "  was 
handed  to  me  by  an  avowed  atheist,  who 
expected  that  the  reading  of  the  book 
wovld  result  in  weakening  my  faith  In  the 
Christian  religion.  Some  of  my  friends 
feared  that  it  was  a  dangerous  book.  I 
read  it  again  and  again.  I  loved  the  book, 
because  It  "vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  caused 
me  to  love  God  and  the  Bible.  With  the 
book  in  my  hand,  and  its  arguments  In  my 
head,  I  went  to  see  my  Infidel  friend,  and 
with  them  certainly  half  converted  him  to 
Christianity. 

I  fully  Indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  good 
and  great  Horace  Mann:  "Combe's  Con- 
stitution of  Man  la  the  greatest  book  that 
has  been  written  for  centuries."  In  my 
opinion,  excepting  the  Bible,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  books  published,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  all.  t.  r.  b. 


\o  out  Korospmttrtmta. 


Questions  of"  General  Inter  est" 
trill  be  answered  In  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief,  and  distinctly  stated,  we  will  re- 
spond in  the  earliest  number  practicable. 
As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  have  space  to  answer  them  in;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the 
requisite  stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
letter,  if  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 
Tour  "  Best  Thoughts"  solicited. 

An  Order  tor  Books,  Journals, 
etc,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— To  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 

Old  and  New  Style. — 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  and  difference 
between,  Old  Style  and  New  Stylet 

Ans.  Jnlins  Cmsar,  in  4t>  b.c,  remedied 
by  the  decree  establishing  the  "Julian  Cal- 
endar" much  confusion  growing  out  of 
the  different  methods  of  computing  time, 
theretofore  in  vogue  among  the  different 


nationalities  of  Europe.  According  to 
the  "Julian  Calendar,"  the  year  ordinarily 
has  886  days,  and  every  fourth  year  is  the 
leap  year  of  880  days.  Ctesar  also  gave  to 
the  months  the  number  of  days  which 
they  still  have.  By  this  arrangement, 
admirable  as  it  is,  there  is  a  loss  of  timo 
each  year,  as  remarked  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons, 
of  cloven  mlnntes  and  ten  seconds,  and 
tbla  yearly  loss  bad,  by  158S  a.d.,  or  1628 
years  after  the  Imperial  decree,  amounted 
to  ten  complete  days,  the  vernal  equinox 
falling  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  zlst  of 
March.  This  shifting  of  days  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  derangement  in  the  matter 
of  ehnrch  festivals  and  fasts,  which  are  still 
dependent  chiefly  on  the  occurrence  of 
Easter,  or  the  celebration  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection. Easter  is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  tbo  91st  of  March  to  the  new 
moon,  which  is  expected  to  occur  at  about 
that  date.  Pope  Gregory  XUI.,  In  order 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  already  men- 
tioned, ordained  that  ten  days  should  be 
deducted  from  the  year  1582  by  calling 
what  would  have  been  under  the  old  pro- 
gression of  the  days  the  6th  of  October  the 
15th ;  and  in  order  that  this  displacement 
might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  year— 1800, 1900,  etc., 
should  not  be  accounted  a  leap  year,  ex- 
cepting every  fourth  hundredth,  beginning 
with  2,000.  In  this  way  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  natural  year  will  not 
araonnt  to  a  day  in  5.000  years.  This 
really  excellent  ordinance  was  not  obeyed 
with  readiness  by  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  England  not  accepting  it  until 
1751,  when  an  act  of  parliament  made  it 
the  rule  in  the  English  mode  of  reckoning 
time.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  had 
elapsed,  and  of  course  the  difference  of  ten 
days  had  increased,  bo  that  eleven  days 
had  to  be  dropped  In  order  that  the  true 
time  might  be  reached.  Russia  is  now 
the  only  country  that  still  adheres  to  the 
old  style;  and  hence  letters  addressed  from 
that  country  to  another  are  usually  dated 
both  ways.  viz. :  Odessa,  Russia,  January 
1860,  a  gap  of  twelve  days  now  exist- 
ing between  the  Julian  method  and  tho 
natural  order.   

Biography. — A  good  ency- 
clopedia will  furnish  the  information  you 
need.  "Appleton'a  Cyclopedia  of  Biog- 
raphy," price  $7  50,  postage  paid,  la  one 
of  the  best  works  for  your  purpose,  in  a 
single  volume,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.   

A.  M.  M. — The  pamphlet 

sent  for  four  red  stamps  Is  not  the  same  as 
that  you  mention.  It  is  entitled  "Har- 
mony or  Phrenology  and  the  Bible,"  and 
furnishes  quotations  from  various  parts  of 
8crlpture  in  proor  or  illustration  of  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs. 

The  Telegraph — Work 

for  Women.— To  the  inquiry.  Where  can 
I  learn  the  art  of  telegraphing?  we  have  a 
reply,  with  comments  thrown  in,  by  the 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  the  Telegraph  ; 

"Among  other  aids  to  women  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  and  remunerative  labor  Is  tho 
opening  of  a  telegraphic  school  at  the  Coop- 
er Instl  tute,  New  York.  Here,  at  least,  in- 
struction will  be  acknowledged  as  possible 
without  the  deceptive  promises  of  employ- 
ment, respecting  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  which  there  can  bo  no  doubt  has 
been  carried  too  far  by  some  of  the  institu- 
tions where  telegraphy  is  taught.  With 
the  pressure  constantly  bronght  to  bear  on 
telegraph  companies  to  cheapen  rates, 
with  competing  lines  drawing  off  that  por- 


tion of  the  business  which  provided  tbt 
margins  of  profit,  and  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  short  lines  connecting  factories  ind 
foundries  with  central  offices,  we  expect  to 
see  demands  made  for  women  to  sens  is 
telegraph  offices  far  beyond  what  now 
exists.  Yonng  men  find  channels  of  wealth 
in  other  pursuits,  and  must  follow  them, 
they  think,  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  expenses  of  tho  married  state.  Be- 
duction  of  salary  consequent  upon  compe- 
tition drives  them  to  change.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  women.  Marriage 
to  them  is  home  and  an  end  of  personal 
money-making  for  support.  Thus  tbej 
•accept  terms  inferior  to  men  because  they  I 
need  support  only  until  the  marriage  state  I 
provides  It.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions. Women  of  executive  ability  com-  I 
mand  already  salaries  approximating  those  I 
of  men.  We  are  glnd  that  It  is  so.  In  the 
telegraph  there  is  a  sphere  for  women 
which  time  must  widen.  There  la  no  use 
hiding  the  necessity  which  la  becoming 
more  and  more  evident.  For  the  long, 
exhausting,  heavy  work  the  man  is  essen- 
tial and  must  be  had.  So  far,  man  hu 
proved  the  more  reliable.  He  has  an  In- 
stinctive knowledge  of  business  composi- 
tion. This  enables  him  to  detect  errors 
which  a  woman  never  suspects.  By  train- 
ing she  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  this,  bat 
for  short  lines,  for  office  work,  for  a  variety 
of  service  yet  to  be  introduced  Into  the 
labor  of  telegraph  offices,  and  for  which 
she  Is  so  well  adapted,  It  la  easy  to  see  that 
the  service  of  woman  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  largely  demanded. 

What  is  the  Complexion  ? 

—Does  it  consist  of  the  color  of  the  skin, 
or  of  the  hair  and  eyebrows?  We  con- 
stantly hear  persons  spoken  of  aa  being 
dark-complexioned,  who  have  dark  hair 
and  eyebrows,  but  a  very  pale  face;  and 
others,  who  have  a  dark  face,  alwavs  sun- 
burnt with  little  exposure,  bnt  not  light 
hair,  who  are  called  light-complexioned. 

Ans.  The  word  complexion,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  personal  appearance,  has  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  the  color  of  the 
skin,  so  that  a  person  may  have  dark  hair 
and  eyes  and  yet  be  properly  called  light- 
complexioned.   y 

Student. — "  I  have  been  a 

pretty  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
Journal  for  about  five  years,  and  I  hope 
you  will  answer  this  note  in  your  Feb.  is- 
sue. I  am  a  young  man  twenty-two  year* 
old,— a  bookkeeper,  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  Greek  grammars.  I  wish 
very  much  to  become  a  clergyman.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  necessary  Tor  me  to  grad- 
uate from  college ;  also  from  a  theological 
seminary.  In  about  one  year  I  shall  be  fit- 
ted for  the  lowest  class  in  college ;  by  that 
timo  I  shall  be  twenty-three  years  old 
What  I  wish  to  know  Is  this :  Am  I  too  old 
to  enter  college  f  and  at  what  ages  do  stu- 
dents usually  enter  college  1 

Our  friend's  note  came  quite  too  late  for 
the  Feb.  number.  We  repeat :  All  com- 
munications, including  advertisements, 
must  reach  ns  at  least  a  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  Journal  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  noticed. 

To  the  question  we  reply :  Yon  are  net 
too  old  to  enter  college  and  be  educated 
for  the  ministry.  For  any  other  further 
advice  on  the  point  consult  yonr  clergy- 
man, who  will  cheerfully  indicate  the 
course  to  be  pursued. 

Zodiac. — This  is  an  imagin- 
ary belt  in  the  heavens,  extending  9=  N. 
and  9°  8.  of  the  ecliptic,  and  within  It  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  principal 
planets  are  confined.  It  was  originated  by 
the  ancients  for  the  convenience  ti-ns  af- 
forded them  in  localizing  or  pointing  out 
the  various  heavenly  bodies  known  on  their 
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calendar.  They  also  dlrlded  the  circle  of 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and 
distinguished  them  by  names  supposed  to 
bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  outlines 
presented  by  the  more  conspicuous  stars 
In  the  different  divisions.  These  names 
are  as  follows:  Aries,  or  the  Ram ;  Taurus, 
or  the  Boll ;  Gemini,  or  the  Twins ;  Cancer, 
or  the  Crab ;  Leo,  or  the  Lion ;  Virgo,  or 
the  Virgin :  Libra,  or  the  Scales ;  Scorpio, 
or  the  Scorpion ;  Sagittarius,  or  the  Arch- 
er; Capricorn^,  or  the  Goat;  Aquarius, 
or  the  Water-carrier;  Pisces,  or  the  Fishes. 
Any  good  work  on  astronomy  will  give 
yon  further  Information.  Loomls'  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  is  good.  Price  $3  35, 
poet-paid.   

Logic. — Will  you  oblige  a 

new  convert  to  Phrenology  by  informing 
hlin  what  benefit  there  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  stndy  of  Logic,  If  no  two  persons 
reason  In  the  same  manner  ? 

An*.  The  benefit  which  the  reasoning 
faculties  derive  from  the  stndy  of  Logic  is, 
that  they  are  trained  to  reason,  argue,  or 
reflect  In  a  definite  and  regular  manner. 
Many  men  with  large  Causality  are  very 
likely  to  have  Ideas  and  thoughts  on  sub- 
jects with  which  tbey  are  familiar,  and 
may  reach  very  sound  conclusions ;  but  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  logical  knowledge,  can 
not  persnade  others  to  think  as  they  do. 
Logic  enables  one  to  exhibit  facts,  through 
illustration  and  conclusion,  in  a  clear  and 
definite  way;  just  as  the  study  of  arith- 
metic enables  one  possessed  of  the  organ 
of  Calculation  in  a  good  degree,  to  compute 
with  facility. 

Pimples  on  thk  Face. — 

Can  you  give  me  a  certain  cure  for  pimples 
on  the  face  ? 

An:  The  eruption  you  complain  of  Is 
seen  on  the  laces  of  many  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  but  is  seldom  seen  after  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  While  the  system  Is 
maturing,  and  the  social  impulses  are 
strong,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
pimples  on  the  lace.  We  fancy,  however, 
if  persona  were  to  live  Just  right,  pimples 
would  not  appear.  The  eruption  some- 
times becomes  black  at  the  head,  and  when 
squeezed  emits  what  Is  called  a  grub,  or 
maggot,  but  which  Is,  in  fact,  only  a 
thickened  fatty  secretion,  without  life.  As 
this  occurs  on  the  faces  of  people  especially 
when  they  wish  to  look  fair  and  beautiful, 
it  is  a  great  annoyance  to  them. 

We  recommend  frequent  bathing  of  the 
whole  body,  so  as  to  keep  the  pores  of  the 
skin  oped ;  the  avoidance  of  much  sugar 
and  greasy  food— such  as  pork,  butter  In 
large  quantities,  pies,  cakes,  and  the  like. 
A  free  use  of  plain,  tart  fruit,  to  keep  the 
liver  active,  and  coarse  bread,  to  keep  the 
bowels  free,  are  the  chief  means;  and  we 
think  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  who  are 
troubled  with  pimples,  could  thus  remove 
them  without  medicines,  cosmetics,  or  the 
application  of  anything  on  the  surface  but 
soap  and  soft  water. 

Frosted  Feet. — What  is 

the  proper  remedy  for  frosted  feet?  I 
have  suffered  for  several  years  in  this  way, 
having  tried  many  methods  of  treatment 
without  relief. 

Ant.  Trbatxent:  Hands  or  feet  in  a 
frozen  state  should  be  kept  In  enow  or 
water,  with  snow  or  Ice  In  It,  so  that  the 
t hewing  process  shall  be  gradual.  After- 
ward keep  cold  wet  bandages  on  the  parts 
affected,  and  let  the  bandages  extend  con- 
siderably beyond  the  injured  part.  The 
feet,  if  swollen,  should  be  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  while  the  treatment  is  ap- 
plied, so  that  the  blood  shall  not  be  too 
freely  sent  to  them. 


Stammering  and  Stutter- 

reo.— The  cause  and  cure  of  this  Infirmity 
Is  given  in  the  Combined  Annuals  or 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy.  Price, 
handsomely  bound  in  ninsun,  $1. 

There  are  several  quack  specifics  adver- 
tised by  wicked  swindlers,— among  others, 
a  useless  mechanical  arrangement,  for 
which  $30  Is  charged,  for  that  which  costs 
only  a  few  shillings.  Beware  of  the  im- 
postors I 

"  Ikdiscbbkt  Youko  TAvs  "  are'watched 
for  by  another  set  of  villainous  scoundrels, 
who  rob  and  poison  their  victims.  Look 
out  for  them  I 
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[All  works  noticed  in  The  Pbbbnoloo- 
Ical  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

The  American  Agricultural 

Annual  for  I860.— A  Parmer's  Year 
Book,  exhibiting  recent  progress  in 
agricultural  theory  and  practice,  and  a 
guide  to  present  and  future  labors.  Il- 
lustrated. Paper,  80  cents;  mnslin.  TO 
cents.  New  York :  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
Besides  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  agriculture,  giving  the  gist  of 
volumes,  this  handy  Annual  contains  a 
thorough  Treatise  on  Fish  Culture,  now 
justly  attracting  so  much  attention  In 
Europe  and  America. 

In  passing,  we  may  state  that  the  Messrs. 
Judd  &  Co.  are  doing  much  to  displace  a 
huge  lot  of  worthless  stnff,  of  foreign 
origin,  palmed  off  on  our  farmers  as  agri- 
cultural literature ;  with  such  guides,  there 
Is  no  wonder  that  "book  farming1'  should 
come  into  disrepute.  Agriculture  in  the 
Old  World,  among  the  ignorant  pauper 
bog-trotters/  Is  one  thing,  and  agriculture 
by  intelligent  inventive  Americans  Is  quite 
another  thing.  Let  us  perfect  our  own 
methods,  and  have  a  literature  accordingly 
—of  which  this  Annual  la  more  than  a 
promise. 

The  American  Horticultu- 
ral AMMO aIi  for  1869.  A  Year  Book  of 
Horticultural  Progress  for  the  profession- 
al and  amateur  gardener,  fruit-grower, 
and  florist.  Illustrated.  Paper,  60  cents ; 
muslin,  TO  cents.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  &  Co. 

The  publishers  are  not  only  entitled  to  a 
very  large  sale  for  this  excellent  Annual, 
bnt  also  to  the  thanks  of  the  State  and  the 
nation.  Let  a  copy  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  head  of  every  household. 

The  Theological  Eclectic. 

A  repository  chiefly  of  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Literature,  Monthly.  George  B. 
Day,  D.D.,  Editor,  assisted  by  Philip 
Schaff.  D.D.,  H.  B.  Beckett,  D.D.,  Rev. 
John  McClintock,  LL.D.,  Wm.  Henry 
Green,  D.D.,  C.  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  L.  J. 
Evans,  M.A.    Octavo,  52 jiages.    $8  a 

f ear.  Moore,  Wilstach  So  Baldwin,  Pub- 
Ishers,  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
The  matter  in  this  magazine  is  chiefly 
selected  from  the  theological  journals  of 
Europe,  and  there  Is  no  good  reason  for 
publishing  anything  but  the  best.  Single 
number*  are  supplied  at  80  eents. 

Hike's  Quarterly;  or,  the 

Revolutionist;  Vol.  L,  No.  1,  Jan..  1868. 
Terms,  $1  60  a  year.  Single  number.  40 
cts.  Cincinnati:  L.  A.  Hiue,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

A  comely-looking  Quarterly,  devoted  to 
"Political,  Financial,  Labor,  Land,  and 
Moral  Reforms."  Here  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  articles:  The  Platform  ;  Anal- 
ysts of  our  Population ;  The  Conflict  or 
Labor  and  Capital;  The  Reviewer  Re- 
viewed (Charles  Remelln) ;  A  Look  into  the 


Middle  of  Things;  8.  R.  Reed,  Esq.,  on 
Agrariantsm ;  Political  Regeneration ;  How 
and  Whom  to  Tax ;  The  Revolutionist. 

Is  not  our  friend's  title  trespassing  on 
the  rights  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  An- 
thony? Can  we  stand  mora  than  one 
"Revolution"  at  the  same  timer  Mr. 
Hlne  is  a  vigorous  and  a  generous  writer. 

Where  to  Emigrate,  and 

Why,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  By 

Frederick  B.  Goddard.  New  York:  F. 
B.  Goddard,  Publisher,  488  Broome  St 
This  volume— a  large  12mo  of  nearly  600 
pages— contains  an  amount  of  information 
of  value  to  the  prospective  emigrant  which 
no  other  single  book  now  in  print  affords. 
It  describes  the  climate,  soil,  productions, 
mineral,  resources,  public  lands,  price  of 
farm  and  other  lands,  the  permanent  Im- 
provements and  extent  of  civilization  of 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
For  mechanics,  the  author  has  been  indus- 
trious, and  presents  a  reliable  account  of 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  In  the  regions  con- 
sidered. 

The  work  Is  the  result  of  much  careful 
investigation,  and  the  facts  thus  collated 
may  be  trusted  as  accurate. 

Numerous  maps  are  distributed  through 
the  book,  and  constitute  an  important  ac- 
cessory to  the  text.  The  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
given  verbatim,  and  several  pages  at  the 
close  are  occupied  with  tabular  statements 
of  the  average  cost  of  boarding  and  travel 
by  railway  and  steamer. 

The  work  is  published  by  subscription. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  E. 

R.  Pelton,  publisher,  keeps  Its  interest, 
by  supplying  the  cream  of  the  European 
periodicals,  and  serving  It  up  Iff  excellent 
style.  The  steel-plate  illustrations  of  well- 
chosen  subjects  are  done  In  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  Terms,  $6  a  year.  Single 
numbers,  46  centa.  Address  the  publisher, 
108  Fulton  Street  New  York. 

The  Western  Monthly,  de- 
voted to  Literature,  Biography,  and  the 
Interests  of  the  West  Pp.  64,  octavo. 
|2  a  year.  Published  by  Messrs.  Reed 
&  Tuttle,  Chicago. 

A  handsomely  printed  magazine,  filled 
with  racy  reading  matter,  and  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  East  the  North,  and  the  Sou  th  as  to 
the  West  We  see  no  special  objection  to 
localizing  such  a  work,  though  we  should 
prefer  to  call  it  the  National  or  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly,  and  so  include  the  interests 
of  all  sections.  We  should  not  be  especial- 
ly attracted  to  a  Southern,  an  Eastern,  or 
a  Northern  magazine— and  why  a  Western  ? 
We  glory  alike  in  each  section,  but  glory 
most  in  the  wholk.  Take  in  the  nation, 
Messrs.  Editors,  and  leave  no  section  "  ont 
In  the  cold."  We  predict  a  measure  of 
success  for  this  new  enterprise  commen- 
surate with  its  merits.  Published  in  Chi- 
cago, It  is  bound  to  go  a  head. 

Routle doe's  Illustrated 

Histort  or  Man,  In  all  countries  of  the 
world.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 
Published  in  monthly  parts,  by  George 
Routledge  Sf  Sons,  416  Broome  Street 
New  York. 

Parts  XIX.  and  XX.  are  received.  They 
continue  the  interesting  chapters  on  Aus- 
tralia, with  large  vivid  engravings.  The 
treatment  of  New  Zealand  is  very  happy, 
and  abounds  with  information  contained 
in  no  other  book  of  travel.  The  ethnolog- 
ical value  of  this  series  is  very  great. 

Messrs.  Hitchcock  and 

Waldkn,  of  Cincinnati,  have  published  a 
handsome  Methodist  Almanac  for  1369 — no 
price  stated— which  should  be  sold  for  a 
dime,  considering  Its  business  aspect. 


Better  Views  of  Living  ;  or, 

Life  according  to  the  doctrine  "What- 
ever is.  Is  right."  By  A.  B.  Child.  M.D. 
12mo,  pp.  164  Price  $1.  Boston :  Adama 
&Co. 

Here  Is  a  declaration  of  the  author, 
which  maybe  regarded  as  In  keeping  with 
the  rest :  "  There  Is  no  merit  In  what  the 
world  calls  religion ;  and  there  Is  no  de- 
merit in  what  the  world  calls  irreligion ; 
both  are  true  to  the  great  spiritual  end  of 
man's  progression,"  etc  What  thinks 
the  author  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  The 
author  makes  no  great  account  of  the  head, 
but  exalts  the  heart.  But  Is  not  the  one 
as  useful,  nay,  as  indispensable,  as  the 
other  ?  A  little  phrenology  would  do  the 
author  no  harm. 

The  Herald  of  Peace  is 

a  semi-monthly,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  general  religious  improvement, 
edited  by  W.  E.  Hathaway  and  Wlllet  Dor- 
land,  and  published  at  $1  SO  a  year,  by  the 
Herald  Company,  181  8.  Clark  Street  Chi- 
cago. Motto:  "Glory  to  God  In  the  high- 
est, on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  man." 
This  Friends'  or  Quakers'  journal  is  now 
in  its  third  volume,  and  ia  pushing  for- 
ward like  all  Chicago. 

Here  Is  a  paragraph  from  a  late  number, 
In  which  the  mode  of  procedure  In  Quaker 
meetings  Is  Indicated.  The  writer  says : 
"  Our  meetings  for  worship  are  designed 
for  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
by  those  who  are  present.  If,  under  this 
Influence,  one  Is  called  to  preach,  his  peace 
and  his  growth  in  the  truth  depend  upon 
his  faithfulness,  and  the  meeting  sustains 
a  loss  by  his  disobedience,  even  though 
the  offering  be  very  small.  Blessed  by  the 
Master,  it  might  be  as  the  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes,  which  fed  the  five  thousand ; 
and  had  these  been  withheld,  where  would 
have  been  the  blessing  ? 

"  So  if,  under  the  same  Influence,  one  Is 
called  to  pray,  it  is  equally  necessary  for 
his  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  meet- 
ing that  he  be  found  faithful.  So  also  in 
the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  teaching. 

"  Consistently  with  the  exercise  of  these 
gifts,  the  Society  of  Friends  wait  .In  silence 
to  see  what  the  will  of  the  Holy  Head  of 
the  Church  may  he— whether  he  will  call 
for  the  exercise  of  any  of  these  gifts,  or 
whether  he  will  be  worshiped  in  silence. 

'  How  sweet  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 

In  stillness  and  in  prayer  1 
What  tho'  no  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  minister  Is  there. 
A  minister  of  wondrous  skill, 

True  graces  to  Impart 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will. 
And  preaches  to  the  heart' 

"These  views,  it  appears  to  me,  pre- 
clude the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
habit  in  our  meetings.  But  should  any 
Friend  feel  drawn  by  the  Spirit  to  read  a 
certain  portion,  acting  under  the  same  in- 
fluence, we  could  not  object,  for  the  Spirit 
teaches  the  same  In  all. 

"But  if  a  Friend  not  in  unity,  and 
holding  erroneous  views,  should  make 
such  a  proposition,  might  we  not  hold  the 
meeting  excusable  if  they  should  object 
to  such  reading  t" 

Oot  of  the  Fire.    By  Mary 

Dwinell  Chellls,  author  of  "  Deacon 
Sims'  Prayers  ;  "  "  The  Temperance 
Doctor,"  etc.  New  York :  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House.  Cloth.  ISmo,  pp.  420.  $1  25. 

Whoever  has  read  "The  Temperance 
Doctor,"  needs  no  persuasion  to  take  up 
this  interesting  volume. 

The  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author 
Is  fully  sustained  in  this  new  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  temperance  literature. 
The  evils  of  the  drinking  customs  of  ffX 
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society,  and  the  blessings  of  sobriety  and 
total  abstinence,  are  strikingly  developed 
in  the  history  of  various  families  In  the 
community.  The  quiet  but  hallowed  in- 
fluence of  a  pnre-beartrd  and  devoted 
cripple  is  felt  by  an  entire  village,  and  the 
evils  of  drunkenness,  together  with  the 
sure  and  inevitable  tendency  of  moderate 
drinking,  are  graphically  depicted.  The 
book  illustrates  the  growth  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  and  shows  that 

"  Ont  of  the  fires  of  shame  and  sin, 
God  is  able  to  garner  in 
A  glorious  harvest  of  souIh." 

This  work  should  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  be  placed  in  all  our  Sunday 
School  libraries.   

Gertie's  Sacrifice;  or, 

Glimpses  at  Two  Lives.  By  Mrs.  Frances 
Dan  i  Gage.   New  York :  Natlounl  Tem- 
pera.ico  Society  and  Publication  House. 
Lloih.    Price,  60  cents. 
This  is  a  strongly  written  temperance 
story.    Well  adapted  for  the  reading  of 
children,  it  can  not  (ail  to  impress  their 
minds  with  some  correct  principles  of  life 
and  Its  duties. 

The  excessive  use  of  wine  by  those  in 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  circles  receives 
no  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Gage's  trenchant 
pen.   

Fallen  Pr.iDE;  or,  the  Mount- 
ain Girl's  Love.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworlh.  author  of  "  Kalr  Play," 
"  The  Lost  Heiress,"  etc.  Philadelphia : 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
This  novel  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
"absorbing"  and  "thrilling"  produced 
by  the  brilliant  lady  author,  whoso  literary 
fecundity  is  nnsnrpassed  In  the  annals  of 
Btory  writing.  Her  descriptions  are  always 
warm  in  tone  and  rich  in  imagery;  and 
for  those  who  read  works  of  Action,  her 
works  maybe  said  to  possess  more  instruc- 
tive features  than  the  general  run  of  books 
of  the  class  published  at  the  present  day. 

Charities  of  New  York. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Goes  has  just  published  a  pam- 
phlet enumerating  and  describing  all  the 
real  charitable  institutions  of  this  city— 
some  ninety-five  in  number.  The  object 
is  to  inform  the  public  what  is  real  and 
what  Is  bogus,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  street 
begging.  Price,  SO  cents. 

Radical  Reconstruction 

and  Radicalism  is  the  subject  of  a  publish- 
ed address  by  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  or 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

His  text  ia  this :  "  Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation;"  and  the  reader  may  Infer 
what  would  be  his  charges  against  corrupt 
politicians  aud  dishonest  men  who  fill  pla- 
ces of  trust.  The  address  is  worthy  the 
widest  circulation.   Price,  SO  cents. 

Thb  Bee-Keeper's  Journal, 

and  Agricultural  Repository.  Published 

monthly,  by  H.  A.  King  &  Co.,  at  $1  a 

year,  in  Nevada,  Ohio. 

The  cash  value  of  the  honey  made  every 
year  In  the  United  States  amounts  to  some 
millions  of  dollars.  Its  cost  is  almost  noth- 
ing. Its  quantity  may  be  doubled  and 
quadrupled,  with  but  a  little  time  and  at- 
tention, by  onr  farmers.  Why  not  do  it  ? 
This  Journal  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

The  Hearth  and  Home  is  a 

new  first-class  weekly  journal,  devoted  to 
agriculture,  fruit-growing,  ornamental  gar- 
dening, rural  architecture,  and  the  family 
circle.  It  is  edited  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  assisted  by 
Joseph  B.  Lyman  and  Mary  E.  Dodge.  It 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Pettengill,  Bates 


&  Co.,  87  Park  Row,  New  York,  at  $4  a 
year. 

For  a  long  time  the  country  has  been  in- 
undated with  mere  story  papers ;  and  for 
this  we  ha  II  t  he  appearance  of  a  paper  prom- 
ising something  more  healthy.  Our  farmers 
will  find  In  this  weekly  a  near  approach  to 
the  standard  of  literature  adapted  to  their 
wants.  Formerly,  It  was  simple  utility: 
now,  it  is  utility  and  beauty  combined. 
Time  was  when  our  first  settlers  lived  In 
wigwams  or  log  hnts;  now,  they  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  good  houses.  It  is  the  object 
of  Heartlt  and  Home  to  bring  the  best  ag- 
ricultural skill  and  the  highest  architectu- 
ral art  to  the  Improvement  of  our  Ameri- 
can homos.  We  hall  the  new  candidate 
with  gratitude  and  thanks,  believing  It  will 
be  conducted  on  high  moral  principles,  and 
suggest  wise  and  "practical  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  our  lands,  our  horses, 
cattle,  fruits,  crops,  homes,  and  thus  for 
the  elevation  of  our  race. 

The  Western  Farmer  has 

with  the  new  year  appeared  In  a  new  and 
expanded  dress.  The  Improvement  is 
marked,  and  indicates  that  the  elements  of 
growth  pervade  all  departments  of  activity 
in  the  great  West.  The  publishers  of  the 
Western  Farmer  are  energetic  and  able 
men,  and  are  likely  to  make  their  paper 
the  leading  one  on  agricultural  matters  In 
the  West.   Wc  wish  them  success. 

The  Western  Farmer  is  published  weekly 
in  Chicago,  111.,  and  at  Madison,  Wie.,  at 
$3  a  year.  Address  W.  B.  Davis,  Publisher. 
It  will  be  clubbed  with  the  Journal  at  $4. 

The  American  Educational, 

published  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Schermerhorn 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  entitled  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  educators  and 
those  interested  in  the  public  or  private 
instruction  of  youth.  Its  articles  are  fresh, 
piquant,  and  practical,  and  quite  free  from 
pedantry  or  toadyism.  Its  opening  for 
1880  evinces  progress.  The  January  edition 
con  tains  several  articles  of  superior  ability, 
and  may  be  read  by  the  most  cultivated 
with  profit.  Subscription  price  $1  60  per 
annum,  16  cents  a  number. 

Memory's  Tribute  to  the  Life, 

Character,  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Stockton.  By  Alexander  Clark, 
Pastor,  formerly  associated  with  the  de- 
ceased in  Philadelphia.  In  pamphlet 
form,  price  25  cents ;  In  mnslin,  60 cents. 
New  York :  8.  R.  Wklls,  publisher. 

•  •"  Their  works  do  follow  them,"  What 
is  there  more  encouraging  to  fellow-mor- 
tals, surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of 
a  wicked  world,  than  the  contemplation  of 
the  life  and  services  of  a  godly  man  who 
amid  many  trials  holds  fast  to  that  faith 
which  elevates,  sustains,  and  carries  the 
true  Christian  triumphantly  on  to  the  close 
of  his  mortal  existence  ?  Contemplate  the 
life  and  death  of  a  good  man  like  this,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  life  and  death  of  the 
thousands  who  go  down  to  graves  of  sor- 
row, remorse,  and  hopeless  despair  I  The 
author  of  the  Tribute  has  performed  his 
labor  of  love  in  a  manner  which  must 
prove  most  acceptable  to  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  saintly  Stockton. 

The  Tribune  Almanac  and 

Politlcar  Register  for  1869.  Price,  SO 
cents.  New  York:  The  Tribune  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  no  other  similar  document  of  the  size 
and  price  of  this  can  so  much  important 
political  matter  be  found.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  publish  its  table  of  contents  here ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is,  to  the  states- 
man and  politician,  an  indispensable  refer- 
ence-book. 


SUfo  $0fltS. 


Notice*  under  this  head  are  of  selections 
from  the  late  Issues  of  the  press,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literary  merit 
and  substantial  information. 

The  Von  Toodlbbubob  ;  or.  The  His- 
story  of  a  Very  Distinguished  Family.  By 
F.C.  Adama.  Dlustr.  $3. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac 
for  1889.   16mo,  pp.  180.  Paper,  IS  cts. 

Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country  : 
a  Tour  through  Arizona  and  Nevada,  with 
Notes  on  the  Silver  Regions  of  Nevada. 
By  J.  Ross  Browne.  Illustr.  Cloth,  $2  86. 

The  Clergy  or  America:  Anecdotes 
Illustrative  of  th&r  Character.  Pp.  478. 
Cloth,  $1  76. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  op  William 
Cowper.  With  Memoir.  Globe  Edition, 
pp.  687.   $1  75. 

The  Vision;  or,  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise  of  Dante  Alighleri.  Translated 
by  Rev.  F.  Cary.  With  Life,  Notes,  etc 
Globe  Edition.  Paper,  60  cts. 

An  Introduction  to  thb  Study  or 
English  Literature.  Comprising  Rep- 
resentative Masterpieces  in  Poetry  and 
Prose,  etc.  By  H.  N.  Day.  Pp.  si.,  689. 
Cloth,  $8  60. 

History  op  Civilization.  By  A.  Dean, 
LL.D.  In  seven  vols.  Vol.  1.  Portr. 
8vo,  pp.  xxlv.,  696.   Cloth,  $4  40. 

Wild  Ltpb  under  the  Equator.  For 
Young  People.  By  Paul  Du  Chaillu.  Il- 
lustr.   Cloth,  $2. 

The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law  ; 
or.  Moral  Science,Theoretlcal  and  Practical. 
By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.  18mo, 
pp.843.    Cloth,  $2. 

"  The  Modern  System  or  Painting  in 
Water-Colors  prom  the  Living  Model. 
By  Mrs.  E.  Murray.  Paper,  60  cts. 

The  Skater's  Text-Book.  By  F.Swift 
and  M.  R.  Clark.  16mo,  pp.  116.  86  cts. 

The  Mimic  Stage  :  A  Series  of  Dramas, 
Comedies,  Burlesques,  and  Farces,  for  Pub- 
lic Exhibition  and  Private  Theatricals. 
By  G.  W.  Baker.  16mo,  pp.  290.  $1  78. 

How  Not  to  be  8ick  :  a  Sequel  to 
"Philosophy  of  Eating."  By  A.  J.  Bel- 
lows, M.D.  Cr.  8vo.   Cloth,  #8  10. 

A  Few  Friends  and  How  they  Amused 
Themselves.  By  M.  E.  Dodge,  author  of 
"  Hana  Brlnker,"  and  "  The  Irvington 
Stories."  $1  40. 

The  Opera  Bouppe.  Comprising  choic- 
est pieces  from  the  Operas  of  La  Grande 
Ducheese,  La  Belle  Helene,  Barbe  Bleue, 
Orpheus,  etc  Bds,  $3  60;  doth,  $8. 

Palace  and  Cottage  ;  or.  Young  Amer- 
ica in  France  and  Switzerland.  By  Oliver 
Optic.  Four  illustrations.  16mo.  $1  60. 


^PubKs^r  s  department 


Music  at  Home. — Some  of 

our  Journal  readers— both  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen—ask us  to  print  now  and  then  a 
page  or  two  of  the  best  and  moat  popular 
sacred  music  for  family  use.  It  is  believed 
by  them  that  this  additional  feature  would 
prove  to  be  a  special  attraction ;  that  young 
people  would  thne  be  incited  frequently  to 
assemble  In  parties  and  sing  God's  praise 
instead  of  passing  their  time,  as  now,  in 


Idle  goslip  or  foolish  games.  In  many 
neighborhoods,  where  clubs  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  taken,  each  could  bring  his  or  her 
own  music  and  all  the  parts  be  fully  render- 
ed. What  could  be  more  delightful  t  What 
more  profitable  to  social  and  moral  growth  ? 
But  we  are  too  fast  Onr  attention  baa 
only  recently  been  called  to  the  subject. 
We  are  not  sure  that  our  readers  generally 
desire  it  Before  adopting  the  suggestion, 
we  prefer  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote. 
Those  who  want  mnslc  will  please  say 
Aye ;  and  those  opposed.  Nay.  We  await 
returns.  Let  a  full  vote  be  polled.  Both 
ladles  and  gentlemen  will  vote  on  this 
question.   

In  reply  to  several  Corre- 
spondents, we  would  say  that  those  who 
have  sent  na  lists  of  subscribers,  which 
call  for  some  stated  premium,  may  secure 
one  of  a  higher  value  by  sending  the  addi- 
tional subscriptions  requisite;  provided 
always,  that  we  have  not  already  forward- 
ed the  premium  required  by  the  first  list. 

Our  Sewing  Machine  Pre- 
miums.—The  premium  offer  of  a  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  sewing  machine  for  twenty 
subscribers  is  hereby  discontinued.  Its 
exceeding  liberality  drew  many  response*. 
We  will  continue  to  supply  the  Weed  ma- 
chine on  the  terms  specified. 

In   the  array  of  earnest 

workers  for  the  Phrenological  Jouhxal, 
no  one  exhibits  more  alacrity  and  diligence 
than  Miss  Emma  C.  Gardner,  of  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  young  girl  of  but  twelve 
years.  We  have  Just  received  a  club  of 
eleven  subscribers  from  her,  with  an  ac- 
companying letter  in  which  she  gracefully 
alludes  to  her  success  and  the  worth  of  the 
Journal.   

Conditions. — The  regular 

subscription  price  of  this  Journal  Is  $3  a 
year,  or  $1  60  for  half  a  year.  Clubs  of 
five  $13  a  year.  Clubs  of  ten  $30,  and  ail 
additional  subscribers  over  a  club  of 
twenty,  at  the  rate  of  $8  each.  Premiums 
are  awarded,  according  to  a  schedule  an- 
nounced in  circulars,  which  are  sent  on 
application.  Clergymen,  and  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  are  furnished  at 
club  rates.  Subscribers  in  Canada  and 
foreign  countries  will  pay  same  rates  aa 
others,  adding  only  the  American  postage. 
The  Journal  Is  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  the  time  for  which  it  ia  paid. 

Our  subscribers  and  corre- 
spondents, especially  when  sending  clnb 
lists,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage,  in 
making  remittances  for  subscriptions, 
to  always  procure  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
a  post-office  money  order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
send  the  money,  but  always  in  a  BxsnrrKB- 
ed  letter.  The  registration  fee  has  been 
reduced  to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  present 
registration  system  has  been  found  by  the 
postal  authorities  to  be  virtually  an  abso- 
lute protection  against  losses  by  mail.  AO 
postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters 
whenever  requested  to  do  so." 

Back  Numbers. — All  new 

subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  the  num- 
bers from  January,  i860,  to  make  their 
volumes  complete. 

New  Clubs,  or  additions  to 

old  ones,  are  still  in  order.  Every  new 
subscriber  is  a- real  accession  to  and  an 
extension  of  the  good  cause  Let  the  new 
names  come  forward. 
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(general. items. 


Appreciative.  —  A  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  Wilmington,  111., 
who  evidently  loves  tobacco  as  much  as  we 
do.  says : 

"  The  work  on  Tobacco,  by  Dr.  Alco tt, 
came  all  right,  and  is  worth  more  than  Its 
weight  in  inest  gold.  The  book  ought  to 
he  put  Into  the  hand*  of  every  boy  who 
can  read,  wherever  the  weed  is  grown  or 
known.  The  money  is  well  invested,  and 

I  want  to  Invest  again.  l.  m." 

Mb.  Coecoban,  the  opulent 

banker  of  Washington,  is  abont  to  emulate 
Kr.  Peabody  in  a  benevolent  work.  He 
proposes  to  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  in 
Washington,  an  asylum  with  apartments 
for  sixty  old  ladies,  of  good  family,  who 
hire  lost  thein*  property  and  become  needy. 

II  Is  understo-od  be  also  proposes  to  endow 
the  asylum  wi«h  sufficient  menus  to  provide 
dotting,  food,  and  attendance  for  its  In- 
mates.   

Victor  Hugo,  the  distin- 

,  gaished  French  novelist  and  poet,  has  a 
I   warm  and  benevolent  heart.  His  charitable 

dispensations  are  numerous.  A  foreign 
1  paper  informs  as  that  he  lately  gave  his 
I  sod  ami  Christmas  Ate  to  poor  children  at 
I  Huteville  House.  The  little  guests  were 
,   first  feasted,  and  then  presented  with 

bundles  of  good  warm  clothing.  In  ad- 
,  dressing  the  assembled  visitors  a  few 
1   words,  the  poet  referred  with  pardonable 

pride  to  the  manner  in  which  his  charitable 
i  idea  had  fructified  in  the  metropolis,  where 
j  over  1X2,000  children  have  been  assisted 
!  shea  be  gave  bis  first "  Juvenile  party." 

•  A  Musical  "  Sell." — A 

j  very  worthy  correspondent  asks  us  to  ox- 
|  pose  a  swindling  advertisement,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

!     A  Mcsicai.  Box  »x»B  One  Dollar.— The 
French  Great  Sensation:  novelty,  cheap- 
i  nets,  durability ;  in  highly  polished  case, 
|  metallic  tongues,  brilliant  in  tone,  of  best 

•  construction,  with  the  most  recent  im- 
proTements,  new  keyless  pattern.  8  Sb- 

j  utcr  Ants.  Eminently  adapted  for  tho 
i  nrtwing-room  table.  Guaranteed  of  beet 
workmanship  and  performance.  No.  1 
•Ue.  8  airs,  11 ;  No.  8. 16  airs,  $9:  No,  8. 
|  MsJrs,$S.  All  sent  free  on  receipt  of  tho 
■  smoant.  No  atrente.  no  discount.  Ad- 
,  *fws  .Agent,  No.  St.,  N.  T. 

Our  friend  has  probably  been  caught  in 
|  tub  nicely  baited  trap.  He  says: 

"And  what  do  yon  suppose  the  article 

«t  ut   Simply  the  little  ten-cent  toy, 

owmonly  called  a  "Month  Organ."  If 
I  Too  need  any  further  proof  of  the  above 
|  *<*,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  furnish  it. 
1  It i«a  perfect  swindle  and  humbug,  and  is 

deserving  of  mil  exposcr*." 
I     A*  Is  not  safe  to  send  money  to  total 

strangers,  no  matter  what  they  have  for 

ule.]   

A  Good  Pen.  —  We  have 

j  seea  testing  the  merits  of  a  pen  lately  in- 
1  tre**ed  to  our  notice  by  Messrs.  Good- 
^  *  Co.  of  this  city  and  Chicago,  and 
j  »«*  found  It  well  adapted  to  our  pur- 
i  P0**-  b  Is  called  "  Goodspeed's  Fount- 
**  Pea,"  oa  account  of  a  little  adjustable 
y°a-«haped  attachment  which  will  hold 
O0»gh  for  one  to  write  ten  or  fifteen 
■awes  without  replenishing  it  Our 
"Porters  generally  agree  in  commending 
t  for  shorthand  purposes. 


Acknowledgment.  —  We 

are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  J.  T. 
Hoover,  of  Washington,- for  a  copy  of  the 
Navy  Register  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1869. 

ISustness. 

[  Under  this  head  we  publish,  for  a  consid- 
eration, suck  matters  at  rightfully  belong  to 
Odt  department.  We  (lisciaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  will 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
space  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $1  aline.} 


Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  in  nse  in  any  of  the 
Cures. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Burdick  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Torms.  60 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdick  House, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 


The  Hygeian  Home.  —  At 

this  establishment  all  the  Water-Cure  ap- 
pliances are  given,  with  the  Swedish  Move- 
ments and  Electricity.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Address  A.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Wcr- 
nereville,  Berks  County,  Pa.  tf. 


Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

835  A  Delphi  Street,  Brooklyn.  tf. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest 

Advertising  Medium  in  the  South  is  the 
Southern  Journal  of  Education.  Rates 
sent  upon  application  to  JOHN  T.  HEARN, 
Publisher,  Shelbyvllle,  Ky.  6t 


New  and  Important  Work 

Just  imported,  entitled,  "  PHRENOLOGY, 
AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  EDUCA- 
TION, INSANITY,  AND  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINE." By  James  P.  Browne,  M.D. 
(Edinburg),  formerly  Pnpll  Dissector  for 
Lecture  to  the  late  Dr.  James  Macartney 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin).  With  numerous 
Diagrams  taken  from  Life.  Crown  8vo, 
640  pp.  Price  $5. 

The  Boot  Buyer  says :  "  The  work  is  Il- 
lustrated with  admirably  drawn  ontlines 
of  heads,  and  is  recommended  as  one  of 
the  best  books  of  recent  years  to  all  who 
take  an  Interest  in  its  topics." 

"  It  is  the  harmony  of  a  philosophy  in 
itself  which  giveth  it  light  and  credence ; 
whereas,  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it 
will  seem  more  foreign  and  dissonant."— 
Bacon. 

We  have  received  from  the  English  pub- 
lisher a  few  copies  of  this  work,  and  all 
who  desire  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance  at  once.  Sent  by  mall,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  8.  R.  WELLS,  Pub- 
lisher, 889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Choice  Garden  Seeds  for 

1869.— We  are  now  enabled  to  draw  from 
the  beet  sources  in  this  market  all  varieties 
of  garden  seeds,  including  Beans,  Beet, 
Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Corn,  Cress,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Parsley,  Peas,  Parsnip,  Pepper, 
Radish,  Salsify,  Splnage,  Squash,  Toma- 
toes, Turnip,  etc,  which  we  will  send 
post-paid  in  packages  worth  from  95  cents 
to  $6,  in  Cfuantities  to  anit  purchasers. 

Inclose  the  amount  yon  wish  to  invest, 
and  name  the  sorts  and  quantities  wanted, 
and  they  will  be  sent  by  return  mall  pre- 
paid to  any  post-office  in  the  United  States. 
Address  S.  R.  WELLS, 

889  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Phrenology  at  Home. — 

How  can  I  learn  Phrenology  ?  What  books 
are  best  for  me  to  read?  Is  it  possible 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  It  without  a 
teacher T 

These  are  questions  pnt  to  as  daily ;  and 
we  may  say  in  reply,  that  we  have  arranged 
a  series  of  the  best  works,  with  a  Bust, 
showing  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
Phrenological  Organs,  with  such  Illustra- 
tions and  Definitions  as  to  make  the  study 
simple  and  plain.  The  cost  for  this 
"  Student's  Set,"  which  embraces  New 
Physiognomy,  How  to  Read  Character, 
Constitution  of  Man,  Mental  Science, 
Combined  Annuals,  Natural  Laws  of  Man, 
Bust  and  Box,  is  only  $10  when  taken 
together.  (The  full  price,  If  ordered  sepa- 
rately, would  be  $18.)  It  may  be  sent  by 
express,  or  as  freight,  safely  boxed— not 
by  mail— to  any  part  of  the  world.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Flower  Seeds  for  1869 

bt  post. — The  usual  full  assortment  for 
the  present  season,  embracing  every  de- 
sirable novelty  and  standard  sort,  either 
raised  here  or  imported  from  the  most  re- 
liable Seed  Growers  in  Europe,  insures 
assortments  of  the  rarer  sorts  and  finest 
qualities,  all  of  the  growth  of  the  past 
season  and  true  to  name. 

We  will  send,  post-paid,  by  return  mall, 
a  choice  collection  of  100  varieties  of  An- 
nuals, Biennials,  and  Perennials,  for  $5; 
50  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and 
Perennials,  for  $3  60;  80  varieties  of  An- 
nuals, $1 ;  10  varieties  of  Annnals,  60  cents ; 
90  varieties  of  more  rare  Annnals,  $9 ;  10 
varieties  of  more  rare  Annnals,  $1 ;  60  va- 
rieties of  choice  Green-House  Seeds,  $8 ; 
95  varieties  of  choice  Green-House  Seeds, 
$4;  13  varieties  of  choice  Green-House 
Seeds,  $3  60  ;  90  varieties  Hardy  Biennials 
and  Perennials,  $1.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
price  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway, 
New  York. 

N.B.— Here  are  the  means  by  which  our 
American  ladles  may  beautify  their  homes. 
For  four  new  subscribers  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  at  $8  each,  we  will  send 
a  package  of  100  varieties-**  above— by 
return  post.  Ladies,  will  yon  have  the 
flower  seeds  ? 


Phrenology  and  the  Bible 

— Thxir  Harmony  ;  including  a  Definition 
of  the  Organs,  their  Use,  Excess,  and  De- 
ficiency; with  Scriptural  Quotations  rec- 
ognizing every  faculty  and  every  passion, 
sanctioning  their  nse,  and  warning  against 
their  abuse  and  perversion ;  with  twenty- 
five  Illustrations.  Poet -paid,  13  cents. 
Address  this  office. 

We  commend  this  clear  and  concise 
statement,  showing  the  harmony  of  Phre- 
nology with  the  Bible.  It  will  serve  to 
remove  nnfounded  objections  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  onr  noble  science. 

aftbetttsementg, 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1st  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Term*  for  ad- 
vertising, 50  cents  a  tine,  or  $50  a  column.] 


■■proved  Phonography 

taught  by  an  experienced  Reporter  in  half 
the  usual  time.  Success  guaranteed  In 
three  months.  Address  TEACHER,  care 
Phrenological  Journal.  It* 


Protect  year  Life  and  Prop- 
erty with  a  Fire  Extinguisher.  Send  for 
Circular.  U.  8.  FIRE  EX.  CO.,  8  Dey 
Street,  New  York.  It 


National  Lf* 

and  Asm  Com- 
part.  Uren's 
Patent  Artificial 
Arms  are  the  best  substitute  for  the  Natural 
Member  ever  yet  Invented.  Circulars 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  limbs  sent 
free.  FREES  A  GILMORE,  109  Bleecker 
Street,  New  York.  Jan.  St 

New  Publications  of  the 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 
AND  PUBLICATION  HOUSE 

FOB  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  T.nm*nr»f, 

Temperance  Doctor  $1  25 

Onr  Parish   75 

The  Old  Brown  Pitcher   1  00 

The  Hard  Master  ,   85 

Echo  Bank   86 

Rachel  Noble's  Experience   90 

The  Red  Bridge   90 

Andrew  Douglas   75 

Vow  at  the  Bars   40 

Philip  Eckert'e  Straggles  and  Tri- 
umphs  00 

The  Broken  Bock   60 

Out  or  the  Fire   196 

Gertie's  Sacrifice   90 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Bible  Rule  of  Temperance.   By  Dr. 

Dufheld  .V.   60 

8cripture  Testimony  against  Intoxi- 
cating Wine   60 

Delaran's  Considerations  of  the  Tem- 
perance Argument  and  History .  1  50 
Alcohol  •  its  Nature  and  Effects.  By 

Dr.  Story.   90 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco   1  00 

Four  Pillars  of  Temperance   75 

Zoological  Temperance  Conventions  76 

Temperance  Pledge-Book  .    1  60 

Bound  Volume  of  Tracts.  844  pages  100 
Temperance Chimes.  Paper, 80 eft.; 

Packet  of  Assorted  Tracts."  "Nos.  i 

to  60   98 

J.  N.  STEARNS,  Publishing  Agent. 
It*  173  William  StreetTNew  York. 

An  Authorized  Picture* 

Messrs.  panghaday  &  Becker,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Our  Bchooldat  Visitor,  Phila- 
delphia, have  published  as  a  premium 
plate  for  their  subscribers  for  1869,  a  large 
and  elegant  steel  plate  engraving,  entitled 

GENERAL  GRANT  AND  HIS  FAMILY, 

which  was  prepared  by  the  express  and 
cordial  consent  of  General  Grant  himself. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  pic- 
tures of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  and 
tho  unbounded  commendation  which  it 
has  received  from  nearly  every  prominent 
Journal  in  the  United  States,  religious, 
literary,  and  secular,  as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands of  orders  already  filled,  testify  to  Its 
truthfulness,  elegance,  and  beauty  aa  an 
artistic  production,  and  to  its  immense 
popularity.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  complete  In  every  respect,  and  the 
very  best  talent  and  skill  have  been  em- 
ployed In  Its  production  at  a  cash  outlay 
of  more  than  One  Thousand  Dollars  I 

The  regular  retail  price  of  this  mag- 
nificent picture  Is  $9  60,  when  sold  sepa- 
rately, bnt  when  taken  In  connection  with 
Our  Schooldat  Visitor,  the  price  of 
which  alone  Is  $1  96  a  year,  both  win  be 
sent  for  $1  50 1 

The  Visitor  Is  a  live,  higb-toned  monthly 
for  the  young  of  to-day ;  neither  sectarian 
nor  sectional,  and  its  whole  aim  the  in- 
struction, amusement,  and  elevation  of 
our  young  people. 

Please  send  10  cents  at  once  for  sample 
number  of  the  Visitor,  and  Circular  giving 
the  origin  and  complete  description  of  this 
large  and  elegant  engraving,  and  full  list 
of  Premiums  for  Clubs. 

A  rare  chance.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where. Address 

DAUGHADAY  A  BECKER.  Publishers, 
494  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago   Uranisis*  Price 

CURRENT  AND  CHEMICAL  REP08- 
ITORY. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  this  Jour- 
nal are :  1.  Its  full  and  complete  Price  List 
of  the  Chicago  Drug  Market,  which  is  very 
reliable  to  buyers  in  any  of  the  north- 
western cities.  8.  Its  large  amount  of 
original  and  selected  reading  matter  of 
special  interest  to  the  Pharmacist  and 
Physician.  Its  circulation  is  already  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  scientific  pub- 
lication west  of  New  York.  Subscription 
in  advance,  $1  per  year. 

Address  GARRISON  A  MURRAY,  No. 
135  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  St* 
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Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Prance  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"  The  best  yet  devised  In  any  conntry 
for  the  treatment  of  disease."— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  8.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  Improved  bears  the 
patent  labels  of  i860  and  1866. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 
tf.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 

Early  Rose  Potato,  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  8prlng  Wheats,  Oats,  Bar- 
ley, Corn,  Clover  Seeds,  Grass  Seed,  Hogs, 
Fowls,  Best  Fodder  Cuttor. 

Send  for  the  KxperimbntalFarx  Jour- 
nal, only  90  cents.  Address  GEORGE  A. 
DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  It. 

The  Seminary  Magazine,  a 

Literary  and  Educational  Monthly,  pub- 
lished In  Richmond,  Va..  by  M.  W.  Hazle- 
wood,  at  $1  50  per  annum.  Edited  by  the 
Educational  Association  of  Virginia.  It.  * 

Jenkins'  Test-Pocket  Lex- 
icon. An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except 
Familiar  Words;  Including  the  Principal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Terms,  and  For- 
eign Moneys.  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Price,  in  GUt  Morocco,  Tuck,  $1:  In 
Leather  Gilt,  75  cents.  Sent  post-paid  by 
8.  B,  WELLS,  New  York.  tf. 

Christian  Leader  (late  "  The 

Ambassador"),  a  Unlversalist  Family 
Paper,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Emerson,  editor,  will 
be  issued  January  1,  1869,  and  contain 
sermons  from  Rev.  B.  H.  Cbapin,  D.D., 
and  others.  It  will  also  contain  articles 
from  the  best  writers  in  the  denomination. 

It  means  to  be  a  "live  paper"  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  interest  for  the 
home,  the  shop,  or  the  Journey. 

Mrs.  0.  A.  Soule.  editor  of  the  "Guiding 
Star,"  will  have  charge  of  the  Children's 
Department.  Terms,  $3  50  a  year,  In 
advance.  Address  WILLIAM  II.  HARRIS, 
Christian  Leader,  119  Nassau  Street.  New 
York  City.  Feb.  8t. 

Agents,  Farmers,  Ganlen- 

i-r-,  mid  I'ruli  Qroiri  •-  — s.-nfl  ii  •  '.. in- 
ters of  "Bift'i  tmpfnted  Fruit  Tree  and 
Vine  Iutigorator  and  fnwvf  Destroyer.'" 
Samples  lu  test  will  be  for  warded  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  perfect  mi/Is. 
faction  muranteed.  Good  Aatntt  are 
winted  in  eetry  County  in  tft*  United 
Slate*.  Address  J.  AH  EARN,  A3  Second 
Street,  Baltimore,  Mil.  Mcii  Zl. 

AN  TKI>— AGCXTS,  $75 

to  (jflOner  innutli,  iMvrv  where, 
null- and  female,  to  iniro.lii.  o  |  he 
GBStUSE  iNHCOVKD  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILT  SEWIKO  Ma- 
■  iiink.  This  Madiili-  will  el  I  Ira, 
hem.  Ml,  trick,  iinilt,  cord, 
bind,  amid,  and  embroider  In  a 
must  superior  manner.  Price 
only  $i&  Fully  warranted  for 
Ave  years,  w*  will  pay  $1,000 
for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger, 
mora  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  "  Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still 
the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it  -We  pay  Agents  from  (75  to 
$300  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  com- 
mission from  which  twice  that  amount 
can  be  made.  Address  8ECOMB  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  8t. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
other  parties  palming  off  worthless  cast- 
iron  machines,  under  the  same  name  or 
otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and 
really  practical  cheap  machine  manu- 
factured. 

Wauted— Agents— to  sell  the 

American  Knittinq  Machine.  Price  $25. 
The  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Knitting 
Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  90,000 
stitches  par  minute.  Liberal  inducements 
to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNIT- 
TING MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass  ,  or 
St  Louis,  Mo.    '  Feb.  St. 


PACKARD'S   M0NTULY  — VOLUME   2.  1809. 

Changed  In  form,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.   The  most  Beautiful,  Lively,  Wide- 
awake, Talented  Magazine  in  the  Country. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1  A  YEAR.    SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS. 
This  Is,  by  universal  consent  the  popular  Magazine  of  the  day.   It  differs  from  most 
other  periodicals  In  being  thoroughly  readable Trom  beginning  to  end.  It  knows  noth- 
ing about  "  the  dignity  of  dullness."  It  In  sharp,  incisive,  wide-awake,  and  In  the  very 
best  sense,  sensational.  It  grapples  with  the  evils  of  the  day  and  presents  them  as  they 
are,  without  mitigation  or  remorse.   It  Is  well  understood  that  for  things  which  go  right 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people— things  new  and  interesting,  things  useful,  things  beautiful, 
and  things  good  In  every  respect,  Packard's  Monthly  Is  the  place  to  look.  It  Is  the 
yonng  men's  Magazine,  and  consequently,  the  old  men's  Magazine  and  the  yonng 
women's  Magazine.   It  is  the  favorite  Family  Magazine,  and  (tall  of  interesting  matter 
for  everybody. 

It  has  the  best  contributors,  the  best  range  of  subjects,  the  best  sphere  of  labor,  and 
the  best  remuneration  for  its  efforts  in  the  good  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

It  is  the  cheapest  periodical  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  best  It 
grows  upon  iu  readers  like  the  love  of  a  beautiful  woman :  and  young  men  can  as  well 
do  without  one  as  the  other.  It  has  attained  to  a  circulation  never  before  approached 
by  a  new  literary  enterprise,  and  the  reason  is.  that  it  has  been  mindful  of  the  people's 
needs,  and  has  not  been  afraid  to  take  hold  of  live  questions,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  live 
manner. 

The  reputation  which  it  has  achieved  has  been  honestly  earned.  In  giving  to  the  public 
something  that  was  wanted.  The  publisher  has  believed  that  an  honest  out-spoken, 
high-toned  Magazine  could  be  readily  and  extensively  introduced,  without  resorting  to 
fictitious  literature.  He  believes  that  truth  Is  not  only  stranger  than  Action,  but  more 
earnestly  desired,  more  beneficent,  and  if  properly  presented,  more  palatable,  and  this 
belief  has  been  more  than  confirmed  In  the  unexpected  and  wholly  gratifying  success 
which  his  efforts  have  met. 

Each  number  of  the  Magazine  contains  thirty-two  pages,  royal  octavo,  printed  in  fine 
but  very  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  suitably  illustrated. 

It  is  wholly  original,  and  commands  some  of  the  very  best  writing  talent  in  the  conn- 
try.   Among  its  regular  contributors  ai 


HORACE  GREELEY, 
OLIVER  DYER, 
ELIHU  BURRITT, 
GEO.  WAKEMAN. 
NATHAN  D.  URNER, 
THOS.  W.  KNOX, 
ALICE  CARY, 


E.  A.  POLLARD,  JAMES  PARTON, 

LEWIS  GAYLORD  CLARK,  OLIVE  LOGAN, 


GEO.  W.  BUNGAY, 
EDWARD  CARY, 
JOEL  BENTON, 
JAMES  G.  CLARK, 
EDWARD  DE  LEON, 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
CLUB  RATES. 


AMOS  J.  CUMMTNGS, 
F.  J.  OTT ARSON, 
J.  AU8TIN  SPERRY. 
HOWARD  GLYNDON,- 
JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE, 


1.— Any  person  sending  us  tix  new  subscribers  may  retain  one  dollar  for  his 
commission. 

S.— Any  person  sending  us  eleven  new  subscribers  may  retain  two  dollars  for  his 
commission. 

8.— Any  person  sending  us  twenty-five  new  subscribers  may  retain  Jive  dollars  for  his 
commission. 

4.— Any  person  sending  us  thirty-two  new  subscribers  may  retain  eight  dollars  for  his 
commission. 

VW  A  copy  of  Williams  &  Packard's  "Gems  of  Penmanship,"  price  $5,  will  be 
sent  as  a  premium  to  any  person  sending  us  $34  for  83  new  subscribers,  before  May  1, 
1800. 

City  subscribers  will  need  to  remit  IS  cents  additional  for  postal  delivery.  Subscribers 
in  the  British  Provinces  should  remit  34  cents  additional  for  pre-payment  of  postage. 

Remittances  should  be  made,  when  at  all  convenient,  by  post-office  order,  or  draft  on 
New  York. 

8.  8.  PACKARD,  987  Broadway,  New  York. 


100,000  copies  sold  of  (he 

JUBILATE, 
A  collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Choirs, 
Singing  8chools,  Musical  Conventions, 
etc.,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  author  of  "  Golden 
Wreath,"  "  Merry  Chimes,"  eta,  is 

The  Best  Book  for  Choirs  and  Schools. ' 

The  Best  Book  for  Societies  and  Conven- 
tions. 

The  Best  Book  for  Practice  and  Social 
Singing. 

The  Best  Book  for  Families  and. all 
Singers. 

8uited  to  all  Denominations,  all  Occa- 
sions, all  Capacities. 

In  its  Singing  School  Exercises,  Glees, 
Part-Songs,  etc.  In  Its  Anthems  and  Sen- 
tences, Chants  and  Selections.  In  its 
variety  of  Hymn  Tunes. 

Also  by  the  same  author  and  designed 
for  the  same  uses,  the 

HARP  OF  JUDAH. 

Or  this,  186,000  copies  have  already  been 
sold.  Price  of  each  $1  88.  Sent  post-paid. 
A  liberal  discount  made  to  Choirs  and 
Dealers.  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO..  Pub- 
lishers, 877  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  711  Broadway.  New 
York.  Mch.  It. 


Every  Man  his  own  Printer. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  ma- 
terial accompanying  It  every  man  can  do 
his  own  printing,  thus  saving  much  time 
and  expense.  Circulars  containing  full  in- 
formation about  these  Presses,  prices,  re- 
commendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation. Specimen  books  of  types,  cuts, 
borders,  etc.,  etc.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag't  Adams  Press  Co. 
38  Courtis  ndt  Street  New  York.  2t. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  A 

Temperance  and  Literary  Magazine  of  64 
pages,  containing  Original  Articles  from 
the  best  writers  in  the  West  AGENTS 
WANTED  everywhere.  Specimen  copies 
sent  free.  Address  COWEN&PROTZ- 
MAN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mch.  3t 


Drs.  Browning  &  Larkin 

have  opened  a  Health  Institute  at  23  and 
85  East  Fourth  Street,  N.  Y.,  between 
Broadway  and  Bowery,  which  offers  many 
advantages  to  Invalids. 

In  connection  with  general  hygienic 
treatment  they  have  combined  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  Baths.  The  Swedish  Move- 
ment Rooms  will  be  second  to  none.  We 
consider  the  proper  application  of  the 
movements  incalculably  important  in  the 
treatment  of  Uterine  Diseases,  Paralvsis, 
Consumption,  Spinal  Curvature,  Torpidity 
of  Liver.  Constipation,  Piles,  Coldness  of 
Extremities,  etc.  Every  attention  will  be 
given  to  secure  that  greatest  of  earthly 
blessings— Health.  Invalid  ladies  will  be 
under  the  especial  care  of  Dr.  Harriet  H. 
Hoffman  Larkin,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
welcome  her  former  patients  and  friends. 
Dr.  Browning's  large  experience  In  con- 
ducting a  Health  Institute  will  assure  his 
numerous  friends  that  he  will  labor  earn- 
estly and  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of  his 

Bitfents.  And.  Indeed,  the  proprietors  in- 
nd  theirs  to  be  a  pleasant  Ifome,  where 

Siesta  will  receive  every  attention  con- 
icive  to  their  comfort.  Transient  and 
permanent  boarders  accommodated. 


Book  Agents  Wanted.  Far- 
mers, farmers'  sons,  ministers,  school 
teachers,  and  men  and  women  generally, 
who  wish  honorable  and  remunerative 
employment  should  take  the  agency  for 
McKENZIES  TEN  THOUSAND  PRAC- 
TICAL RECIPES,  the  most  popular  and 
valuable  work  of  the  kind  yet  published. 
Address  WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
IB  W  East  Washington  Street  Indianapolis, 
ind.  Men.  2t. 


Fountain  Pen.  —  Writes 

three  pages  with  one  dip.  Bans  smooth 
and  makes  fine  writing.  Highly  recom- 
mended by  all  using  them.  Only  50  cents 
a  dozen ;  two  Sample  Pens  for  10  cents. 
Address  J.  HAMMOND,  Holllday's  Cove, 
W.  Va.  It 


Prospectus  of  the  American 

Artisan.  Vol.  VHT.  New  series.  18W». 

The  American  Artisan  is  a  weakly 
Journal  devoted  to  the  interesta  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  Is  published  every  Wednesdav,  at 
189  Broadway  (opposite  John  8treet).  New 
York,  by  Brown,  Coombs  &  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreign  Patents.  The 
proprietors  of  this  Journal  respectfully 
announce  that  it  is  their  aim  to  make  ft 
more  instructive  and  Interesting  than  any 
other  similar  periodical  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe. 

The  American  Artisan  contains  numer- 
ous Original  Engravings  and  descriptions 
of  New  Machinery;  notices  of  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries ;  instructions  In  Arts  and 
Trades ;  Reliable  Recipes,  for  use  in  the 
Field,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Household ; 
Practical  Rnles  for  Mechanics  and  Advice 
to  Farmers;  Descriptions  of  Remarkable 
Inventions  recently  patented  lu  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  the  whole  forming  an 
Encyclopedia  of  General  Information  on 
Topics  connected  with  the  Industrial  Arts, 
the  Progress  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  American  Artisan 
contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
interesting  reading  matter,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  re- 
corded in  familiar  language,  divested  of 
dry  technicalities  ai  d  abstruse  words  and 

fibroses.  In  this  Journal  is  published  regn- 
irly  the  Official  List  of  all  Patents  issned 
weekly  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  haudsome  and  convenient 
size. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
printing,  paper,  etc.,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  Journal  in  the  bands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  or  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  four  cents  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clubs  at  the  following  reduced  rates: 

5  copies  for  one  year  $8  00 

10     "  -    16  00 

5  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

10      "  "    8  00 

Papers  delivered  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $9  50  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cents 
extra  to  pay  postage. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address 
BROWN,  COOMBS  A  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Artisan, 
tf.  180  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mechanical  Movements. 

The  useful  volume  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  bv  far 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published ;  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  Illus- 
trations and  letterpress  makes  It  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it 
is  published— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  country. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
vassers, and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Its  sale 
In  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  It  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BBOWN,  COOMBS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan," 
tf.  No.  180  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted  in  every 

town  to  sell  the  celebrated  Clipper  Mowers 
and  Reapers—  lightest  draft  and  most  dur- 
able machines  made.  Send  for  circular. 
Clipper  Mower  A  Reaper  Co.,  13  Cliff 
Street,  New  York.  It 


Guns,  Revolvers,  &c. 

Double  Barrel  Shot-Guns.  $9  to  $30 ; 
Single  Shot-Guns,  Men  and  Boys',  $1 50  to 
$80 ;  Musket  Shot-Guns,  using  small  cape, 
warranted  to  shoot  shot  dose  and  kill  60 
yards,  $3  50;  Fine  Sporting  Rifles,  any 
size,  $18  to  $45.  Pocket  and  Belt  Re- 
volvers, all  sizes,  $5  to  $30.  Wanted.— 
Second-hand  Army  or  Navy  Rifles,  Car- 
bines, Revolvers,  4c  For  prlcedcata- 
logue  send  stamp  to  the  GREAT  WEST- 
ERN GUN  WORKS,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa.  Lib- 
eral discount  to  Agents,  Dealers,  or  Club*. 
Terms  C.  O.  D.  It 
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$1800  a  Tear  can  be  made 

Belling  our  celebrated  GOLDEN  PEN.  A 
better  pen  than  Glllott's.  and  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  used  them  to  bo  the  beet 
pen  made  or  sold  lu  this  country.  They 
are  flexible,  durable,  and  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  penmauship.  Bank  officers,  su- 
perintendents of  schools  and  colleges,  rail- 
road officers,  and  all  classes,  indorse  them 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Try  a  box 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  1  for  general  use ;  No.  9  medium  ; 
No.  8  for  ladies,  fine  or  ornamental  pen- 
manship Each  box  contains  twelve  pens. 
Prices :  one  box,  35  cents ;  two  boxes,  BO 
centa ;  Ave  boxes,  $1.  Sent  free  of  post- 
age, and  money  refunded  if  th«7  do  not 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted  to  Introduce  them.  In- 
close 85  or  60  centa  for  samples  and  full 
particulars  to  agents. 

Address  WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1184,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

N.B.— A  gross  of  our  celebrated  Pens 
sent  to  any  clergyman,  school-teacher,  or 

Ctmaster  who  will  procure  us  an  agent 
our  Pene  or  Books.  Mch.  2L 

The  Masonic  Harmonia; 

A  COLLECTION  OP  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

For  the  use  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  BKNRT  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  In  Music,  Director  of  the  Cecilian 
Choir,  etc. 

Being  the  most  complete  and  beet  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Cecile  Lodge,  No.  668,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  $1.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc.,  sent  Tree  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
489  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Memory's  Tribete  fo  the 

Lrrn,  Character,  and  Work  or  thb  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Stockton,  for  several  terms 
Chaplain  to  Congress.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.M.,  Pastor  First  Methodist  (Prot- 
estant) Church,  Pittsburg,  and  former 
Associate  Pastor  with  the  deceased  in 
Philadelphia.  Prluted  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
and  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  making  a  very 
handsome  little  16mo  vol.  of  about  66  pages. 
Price,  poet-paid.  60  cents;  In  enameled 
paper  covers.  25  cents.  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gray's  Patent  Brick  Machine. 

Send  for  circular  to  Washington  Iron 
Works,  Newbnrgh.  N.  Y.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers for  the  United  States. 

Boarding  in  New  York. — 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  13  and 
15  Laioht  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  A  CO. 


Davies  &  Kent,  Printers, 

8tereotypera,  and  Eiectrotypers,  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


Ask  for  A.  A.  Constantine's 

Pine  Tar  Soai\  Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  Imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
ST ANTLNE,  48  Ann  St.,  N.  Y.     Jan.,  tf. 


Woolen  Remnants 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

\W  Samples  and  prices  sent  free.  Ad- 
dress PAUL,  the  Remnant  Man.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L  March  St. 


Books  by  Return  Mail.- 


Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album, 
Magazine,  or  Paper,  tent  "bv  return  of 
Jtrtt  Post."  at  Publishers'  Prices.  An 


works  on  Phrenology.  Phonography,  Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries,  G»zeU#ep»,  Encyclopedias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway.  N,  Y. 


Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co., 

First-class  Type,  Presses,  and  all  Printing  Materials  at  makers'  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  Superior  Wood  Type,  Eagle,  California,  and  other  Cabinets,  Cases, 
Stands,  Galicys,  etc, 

110  rULTON  AND  16  AND  18  DUTCH  STRE3T,  NEW  YORK. 

Boxwood.  Mahogany,  Maple,  and  Pine,  prepared  expressly  for  Engravers. 

N.  B.— -A  large  stock  of  Second-Hand  Presses.  Tvpe,  Cases,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 

We  are  always  buying  good  Type,  Presses,  and  Printing  Materials. 

N.  B.-Prlcek  Reduced  ^  Octet. 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 

THE   GREAT   AMERICAN   TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE  REST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OT 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

AND  BILL  THEM  DX  QUANTITIES  TO  SUIT  CUSTOMERS 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stocK,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  In  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LI8T  OF  TEAS. 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80a,  flOa,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c..  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  90  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c.,  00c.,  $1.  $1  10,  best  $1  25  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  96  per  lb. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN)  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  95  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1  95,  best  $1  50  per  lb. 

COFFEE  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  90c.,  25c.,  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell 
at  the  low  price  of  80c  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED 
(Unground),  80c,  85c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroastcd),  26c,  30c,  83c,  best  85c 
per  lb. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30,  had  better  send  a  Post-office 
draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but 
larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  "  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  club. 
Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  leas  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  ma/  confidently  rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and 
fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Cnstom -House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  can  be  returned,  at  our  expense,  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money 
refunded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  number  reside,  by  dubbing 
together,  can  reouce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffee  about  one-third  (besides 
the  Express  charges),  by  sending  directly  to  "  The  Great  American  Tea 
Company." 

CAUTION.— As  many  parties  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  are  imitating  our  name  and 
manner  of  doing  business,  we  hope  our  friends  will  be  particular  to  address  their  letters 
to  our  principal  warehouses,  "  JVo».  81, 88,  88,  &  87  Vetey  Street;  Pott-office 
Box,  8648,  New  York  City."  Attention  to  this  will  avoid  mistakes. 


A  Library  for  Lecturers,  Speakers,  and  Others. 

Every  Lawyer,  Clergyman,  Senator,  Congressman,  Teacher,  Debater,  Student,  etc, 
who  desires  to  be  informed  and  posted  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  govern  Pub- 
lic Bodies,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  the  best  books  on  Oratory,  and  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  should  provide  himself  with  the  following  small  and  carefully  selected  Library : 


The  Indispensable  Hand-Book  $9  95 

Oratory,  or  the  Extemporan's  Speaker  1  60 
Tho  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place. .  75 
The  American  Debater  9  00 


The  Exhibition  8peaker  $1  60 

Cnshing's  Manual  of  Parila.  Practice.  75 
The  Culture  of  the  Voice  and  Action.  1  75 
Treatise  on  Punctuation  1  76 

One  copy  of  each  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of  $10,  or  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  the 
prices  affixed.  Address  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper, 
No.  90  North  William  Street  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


A  Practical  Homeopathic 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children;  Intended  for  Intelligent  Heads 
of  Families  and  Students  in  Medicine, 
By  Henry  Minton,  M.D.  Price,  cloth, 
$3:  sheep.  $4.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
by  a  R  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City  Dry  Goods 

PURCHASING  AGENCY, 

886  BROADWAY. 

Having  had  a  long  experience  in  baying 
all  kinds  of  Goods  pertaining  to  the  Dry 
Goods  Trade,  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
special  advantages  to  Merchants  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  extensive 
acquaintance  with  Importers,  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Jobbers,  and  a  daily 
knowledge  of  the  market,  give  us  extra- 
ordinary facilities  for  filling  any  orders 
that  may  be  intrusted  to  us  at  the  lowest 
prices— often  at  better  rates  than  can  be 
obtained  by  those  who  occasionally  visit 
this  market  Parties  ordering  through  us 
will  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  resident 
buyer.  Our  commission  for  buying  is  one 
per  cent,  on  Domestic  Goods,  a  half  of  one 
per  cent  on  packages  in  order,  and  two 
per  cent  on  all  other  goods.  We  are 
privileged  to  refer  to  the  principal  Dry 
Goods  houses  in  New  York  city. 

J.  D.  SHELDON  &  CO., 

886  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  6,119 

SHELDON'S 
DRY  GOODS  PRICE  LIST, 
A  Pamphlet  of  180  Pages, 
containing  the 
LOWEST  JOBBING  PRICES 

OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF 

DRY  GOODS, 
Published  Every  Thursday,  at  Five  Dollars 
per  Annum. 
A  Specimen  Number  sent  postage  paid, 
to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  Fifteen  Cents. 
J.  D.  SHELDON  &  CO., 

886  Broadway,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  6,119. 


Architecture  and  Building. 

—The  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  and  Ele- 
ments or  Hand-Railino.    With  thirty- 
two  Plates.  By  Robert  Rlddell.  $7. 
The  Carpenter's  New  Gutdb.  A  Com- 

Slete  Book  of  Lines  for  Carpentry  and 
olnery,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of 
original  Designs :  also  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Stair-Building,  Including  some 
observations  and  calculations  on  the 
Strength  of  Timber.  By  Peter  Nicholson. 
Carefully  and  thoroughly  revised.  Six- 
teenth Edition.  $5. 

The  Rudimbnts  or  Architecture  and 
Building,  for  the  use  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Draughtsmen,  etc  Edited  by 
John  Bullock.   $8  60. 

Thb  Builder's  Pocket  Companion, 
containing  the  Elements  of  Building,  Sur- 
veying, and  Architecture.  By  A.  C. 
Sin  eaten.  $1  60. 

Hints  to  Youno  Architects,  and  to 
Persons  about  Building  in  the  Country. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  $2. 

Home  ron  All.  The  Gravel  Wall,  a 
New,  Cheap,  and  Superior  Mode  of  Build- 
ing. With  Engravings.  $1  60. 
Woodward's  Country  Homes.  $1  50. 
The  House.  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Rural 
Architecture;  or.  How  to  Build  Country 
Houses  and  Out-Buildings.  75  cents. 

Thb  American  Cottage  Builder.  A 
Series  of  Designs,  Plans,  and  Specifica- 
tions, from  $200  to  $20,000,  for  Homes  for 
the  people ;  together  with  Warming,  Ven- 
tilation, Drainage.  Painting,  and  Lands- 
cape Gardening.  By  John  Bullock.  Illus- 
trated  by  76  engravings.   8vo.  $8  60. 

American  Houses.  A  Variety  of  Orig- 
inal Designs  for  Rural  Buildings.  Illustra- 
ted by  96  colored  Engravings,  with 
Descriptive  References.  By  Samuel  Sloan, 
author  of  "The  Model  Architect"  etc. 
8vo.  $9  50. 

Thb  Geometrical  Stair-Buildbb's 
Guide.  Being  a  Plain,  Practical  System  of 
Hand-Railing,  embracing  all  its  necessary 
Details,  and  Geometrically  Illustrated  by 
99  Steel  Engravings ;  together  with  the  use 
of  the  most  approved  principles  of  Prac- 
tical Geometry.  Bv  Simon  De  Graff, 
Architect.  4to.  $5  00. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 

Srice,  by  8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway, 
lew  York. 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer 


is  a  Family  Religions  Newspaper.  It  Is 

Snblished  weekly  at  108  Fulton  Street, 
ow  York,  and  Is  the  organ  of  the  Rs- 
forxed  Church  in  America.  On  the  1st 
of  Jannarv  It  commenced  its  Fortieth  Vol- 
ume, enlarged  in  size  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. It  is  now  the  largest  folio  reli- 
gious paper  in  this  countrv.  It  has  long 
been  known  and  cherished  for  its  fidelity  to 

Kinciple.  Hs  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  Its 
llness  of  information.  It  numbers  among 
its  writers  many  eminent-  divines  and 
scholars  of  our  country,  and  alma  to  give 
the  freshest  intelligence  respecting  current 
events.   Rev.  E.  R.  Atwater,  Editor. 

Terms :  $3  00  per  year,  by  mall ;  $3  00 
by  carrier.  To  Ministers,  $2  00 ;  to  Theo- 
logical 8tudents,  $1  60. 

CHARLES  VAN  WYCK,  Publisher. 

Thirty  Years'  Experience 

and  all  modern  improvements  in  Brick 
Machines,  Machinery  and  Castings  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  Circulars  to  PEEKSKILL 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
P.  O.  Box  111.  Mch.  It 


How  shall  we  Paint  our 

IIOUSES !  —  READY  MADE  COLORS 
FOR  PAINTING  EXTERIORS  OF 
COUNTRY  AND  CITY  IIOUSES. 

These  Paints  require  only  to  be  thinned 
with  Raw  Linseed  Oil  to  make  them  ready 
for  use.  The  list  includes  forty  shades 
and  tints,  comprising  all  the  colors  suit- 
able for  exterior  painting.  In  durability 
and  permanency  of  color  they  will  be  found 
superior  in  every  respect  to  pure  White 
Load,  while  they  cost  (considering  the 
quantity  required)  only  about  half  as  ranch. 

Sample  Cards,  with  a  descriptive  pamph- 
let, sent  free  by  mall.  Bo  sure  yon  get  the 
genuine  "Railroad"  Colors,  every  pack- 
age of  which  bears  our  full  name,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  copy-righted  title.  "  Railroad 
Paints  and  Railroad  Colors."  None  are  re- 
liable which  do  not  bear  these  marks. 

Wo  would  call  attention  also  to  our  War- 
ranted Perfectly  Pure  Combination  White 
Lead,  which  for  economy  and  durability  Is 
the  best  io  market.  For  sale  by  all  Paint 
Dealers  throughout  the  country,  or 
MASURY  &  WHITON, 

111  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 
Proprietors  of  the  Globe  White  Lead  and 

Color  Works,  Manufacturers  of  Whit* 

Lead,  Zinc,  and  Painters'  Fine  Colors. 

N.  B.— "How  Shall  we  Paint"  A  pop- 
ular treatise  on  the  art  of  House  Painting, 
etc.,  by  John  W.  Masnry.  Cloth.  216 
pages.  $160.  Also,  Hints  on  House  Paint- 
ing. Cloth.  84  pages.  40  cts.  Either  of 
the  above  sent  free  by  mail  ou  receipt  of 
price.  2t 

"  How  to  Treat  the  Sick 

without  medicine"  Is  a  question  which  in- 
telligent persons  are  beginning  earnestly 
to  ask,  and  which  Is  ably  and  scientifically 
answered  in  a  new  work  with  the  above 
title,  by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Phy- 
slclan-in-Chlef  of  "  Our  Home  on  the 
Hillside."  at  Dansville,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Jackson  is  well  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  by  research  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject:  for  in  the  Institution 
over  which  he  presides  he  has  treated  with 
nnusnal  success  many  thousand  sick  men, 
women,  and  children  afflicted  with  all  the 
forms  of  disease  common  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  without  having  given 
to  any  of  them  any  medicine. 

This  book  describes  the  symptoms  of 
different  diseases,  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing them  so  minutely,  as  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tical guide  for  families. 

Price,  by  mall.  $3  26. 

Address  AUSTIN,  JACKSON  &  CO., 
"Our  Home,"  Dansville,  Livingston  Co,. 

N.  Y. ;  or, 

8.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 
Mch.  8t        889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Works  on  Man. — For  New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  best  Books  on 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Gymnastics,  Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy,  Shorthand  Writing, 
Memory,  Self-Improvement  Phrenol^ry, 
and  Ethnology,  send  two  stamps  to  8.  R. 
WELLS,  Publisher,  No.  889  Broadway, 
New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EXPRESS. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING,  SEMI- WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY, 

1  8  6  9. 

We  solicit  from  Mends,  personal  and  political,  and  from  the  business  public,  a  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  Express,  and  In  its  Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly  Issues.  It 
is  thirty-two  years  since  the  Daily  Express  commenced  in  this  city  with  its  present  pro- 
prietors, and  in  all  that  time  it  has  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Union,  the  Equality  of 
States,  the  rights  of  the  People,  a  Constitutional  Government  the  maintenance  of  Law 
and  Order,  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  and  to  whatever  will  secure  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  People.  We  also  believe  in  what  Is  tried  and  good,  rather 
than  what  is  vacillating  and  revolutionary. 

To  that  portion  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  believe  In  a  stable  Government  good 
men,  good  laws,  an  economical  and  honest  Government  and  In  equal  and  exact  justice, 
we  appeal  for  that  measure  of  public  favor  which  is  due  to  the  principles  we  avow. 

The  coming  year  will  test  the  right  of  the  white  race  to  rule  the  country  at  the  ballot 
box,  and  also  whether  the  American  people  have  the  power  to  resist  Constitutionally, 
a  Jacobin  and  lawless  Congress  In  giving  the  negro  supreme  control  over  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  States  and  millions  of  people.  We  therefore  invoke  the  aid  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Government  of  the  Fathers  and  in  the  supremacy  of  Constitutional  law. 

The  Express  we  shall  aim  to  make  more  and  more,  in  all  its  departments,  a  thorough 
National  and  Local  newspaper— a  Home  Journal  for  the  family— a  Political  newspaper 
for  the  politician— a  Financial  and  Business  Journal  for  the  Banker  and  man  of  busi- 
ness. And  for  the  rest,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Express  must  speak  for  itself. 

The  Evening  Express  having  had  for  twenty-six  years  a  large  circulation  among 
visitors  to  the  city  and  men  of  business  in  the  city,  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  advertisers  in  their  respective  departments  of  trade. 

In  this  respect  we  commend  it  especially  to  those  advertisers  who  expect  to  attract 
the  attention  of  strangers  in  the  city,  and  of  permanent  residents. 

TERMS : 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  EXPRESS,  SEMI-WEEKLY  EXPRESS,  and  the 
WEEKLY  EXPRESS  for  1809,  will  be  published  on  the  following  terms: 

THE  EVENING  EXPRESS. 

Single  Copy   4  Cent?. 

City  Subscribers,  served  by  Carriers  24  Cents  per  week. 

Mail  Subscribers,  one  year  $9  60 

Six  months  :   6  00 

Price  to  Newsdealers  $300  per  100 

THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  Copy,  one  year  (104  issues)  $4  00 

Six  months   »   2  60 

Two  Copies,  one  year   7  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year   16  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year   28  00 

Twenty-five  Copies,  to  one  address  . .    60  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  10  or  over. 

WEEKLY  EXPRESS.  # 

One  year,  one  copy  (62  Issues)  v  $200 

81  x  months    1  26 

Three  Copies,  one  year   6  00 

Five  Copies,  one  year   8  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year   15  00 

Fifty  Copies,  to  one  address   60  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  sends  ns  a  club  of  10  and  over. 

To  clergymen,  the  Weekly  will  be  sent  for  $1  60  per  annum. 

Four  Editions  or  the  Evening  Express,  arc  published  at  1:80,  2:80  8:80  and  6  o'clock. 

With  the  latest  Political,  Commercial  and  Marine  News. 

The  latest  News  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  latest  Intelligence  received  by  Mail. 

The  latest  Domestic  and  Foreign  Markets. 

Late  Religious,  Agricultural,  and  Dramatic  News. 

The  latest  Law  Reports,  and  with  the  very  latest  news  from  the  adjoining  Cities, 
States,  and  all  the  Slates  of  the  Union. 

Also,  a  complete  daily  record  of  Stocks  and  of  the  Money  market  to  the  last  hour. 

We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Merchants,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  our  local  Market  and  Business  Reports,  which  are  now  very  complete. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  Editions  will  have  all  the  news  of  the  week  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press. 

THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year  $4  00 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  for  one  year  6  00 
THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  for 

one  year   5  SO 

These  terms  apply  to  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  for  another  year,  and  for  no  term 
short  of  a  year. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  upon  application,  to  any  address,  and  as  many  as  may  be 
wanted. 

Remit  by  draft,  Post-Office  money  order,  or  Registered  letter,  otherwise  we  will  not 
be  responsible 

We  have  also  made  arrangements  to  club  the  Express  with  the  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Agriculture :— TTIE  RIVERSIDE  MAGA- 
ZINE, for  young  folks,  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL ;— thus  offering  toonr 
subscribers  a  great  variety  of  choice  reading  at  the  following  terms,  via. : 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year  $2  50 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  forone  year   8  00 

THE  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  and  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  to  new 

subscribers  for  one  year   8  60 

Remit  by  Draft,  Post-Offlce  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  to 

J.  &  E.  BROOKS, 
Nos.  13  and  16  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Fireside  Library  of  Reli- 

gious  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  Suit- 
ed to  Evert  Familt.— Sent,  pre-paid,  by 
return  post  at  prices  annexed,  by  8.  R. 
Wells,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 

Anecdotes  for  the  Fireside  $0.75 

Anecdotes  for  the  Young   16 

Anecdotes  for  the  Ladles   75 

Anecdotes  of  the  Christian  Ministry  .  15 

Life  of  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D   1.15 

Life  of  Rev.  Bishop  Asbnry   1.15 

Beginning  Life    1.26 

Bible  Index  and  Dictionary   1.00 

Bible  and  Modern  Thought   1.15 

Blind  Basket-Makers1  Library.  4  vols.  4.00 

Boys  and  Girls  Illustrated  Bird  Book  1.00 

Boys  and  Girls  Illustrated  Olio   1.00 

Selections  from  British  Poets   1.50 

Children  and  the  Lion   1.25 

Children  of  Lake  Iliiron   1.23 

The  Christ  or  the  Gospel   1.26 

Christian  Maiden   1.25 

Christian  Statesman   1.25 

Whcdon's  Commentary  on  the  Gospels, 

2  vols.;  each   1.15 

Counsels  to  Converts   1.50 

Diary  of  a  Country  Pastor.   1.00 

Dora  Hamilton   90 

Early  Choice;  a  Book  for  Daughters.  1.60 

Earnest  Christian's  Library.  4  vols..  6.00 

Edith  Vernon's  Life  Work   1.25 

Exiles  in  Babylon   1.25 

Father's  Coming  Home   1.00 

Fireside  Reading.  5  vols   5.00 

Forest  Boy :  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 

Abraham  Lincoln   1.25 

Harry  Budd   90 

History  of  M.  E.  Church.  4  vols.  Per 

vol   1.15 

History  of  Methodism.  8  vols.  Per  vol.  1.15 

Six  Steps  to  Honor   1.00 

Trials  of  an  Inventor   1.25 

Word  of  God  Opened   1.26 

Ronald's  Reason   60 

Yonng  Man's  Counselor   1.00 

Young  Ladles'  Counselor   1.00 

Pleasant  Pathways   1.25 

Path  of  Lire   1.00 

Lyntonville  Library.  4  vols.  Per  set.  4.50 

Mand  Greenville.  6  vols.  Per  set..  6.00 

Winifred  Leigh.  4  vols.  Per  set . . .  4.00 

Silver  Casket   1.00 

Martyr  of  tho  Catacombs   90 

Letters  to  a  Schoolboy   1.00 

Early  Crowned   1-26 

Adventures  of  a  Missionary   1.26 

Six  Years  in  India   1.25 

8tory  of  a  Pocket  Bible   1JK 

Object  of  Life   1.26 

Rainbow  8ide   1* 

Pillars  of  Truth   1.26 

My  Sister  Margaret   126 

Palissy,  the  Potter   1.26 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell   1.26 

Women  of  the  Bible   1.00 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World   1.25 

Palestine :  Its  History,  etc   1.16 

Heroines  of  History   1.26 

Sweet  Story  of  Old   15 

Gilbert.  Harland   15 

Winter  at  Woodlawn   90 

Women  of  Methodism   1.60 

Scripture  Cabinet   1.15 

Seed  Thought   1.00 

History  of  Rationalism   ..  8.60 

Domestic  Life  In  Palestine   1.15 

Mother  of  the  Wesleys   2.00 

My  Holiday  Gift   1.25 

Life  Among  the  Chinese   1.15 

Sabbath  Chimes   2.00 

Defense  of  Jesus  Christ   1.00 

Prodigal  Son     25 

Copies  of  these  works  should  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  every 
family.  Their  moral,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional Influence  would  have  an  elevating 
and  reformatory  tendency  on  all  readers. 
A  hundred  dollars  will  pay  for  a  complete 
set  Who  will  have  oner  Single  copies 
by  post ;  large  quantities  by  express.  Ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

"Digitized  by 


1869.] 


AMERICAN    PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


Sent  pott-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Boobs  Published  by 

8.  R.  Wxlls,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 

WORKS  ON  PHRENOLOG.Y. 

Annuals  of  Phrenology,  4  years.  1  vol.  $0  80 

Phrenological  Journal,  a  year   8  00 

Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology —  1  75 

Combe's  Moral  Philosophy  1  76 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man  1  76 

Defence  of  Phrenology.   Proofs  1  60 

Education  Complete.    In  one  vol  4  00 

Education.  By  Dr.  8puraheim  1  50 

Lectures  on  Mental  Science  1  60 

Memory  and  Intellect.  Their  Culture  1  60 
New  Physiognomy ;  or,  8igns  of  Char- 
acter—As manifested  through  Tem- 
perament and  External  Forms,  and 
especially  in  the  Human  Face  Di- 
vine, with  more  than  1,000  Illustra- 
tions.   One  vol.   In  muslin  5  00 

Heavy  calf,  with  marble  edges  8  00 

Turkey  morocco,  mil  gilt,  extra  . .  10  00 

Phrenology  Proved.   Illustrated          1  75 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures   36 

Phrenological  Guide    86 

Phrenological  Bust  (not  mailable)..  .  1  75 

Self-Culture  and  Perfection   1  50 

Self-Instruction  In  Phrenology   75 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Life   85 

WORKS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Alcoholic  Controversy.  Temperance  60 
Puyalolocv  of  Digestion.  Dr.  Combe  50 

Anatomical  Physiological  Plate's  90  00 

Combe's  Physiology.  Illustrated....  1  75 
Family  Gymnasium.    Illustrated —  1  75 

Family  Dentist   Illustrated   1  50 

Food  and  Diot.  Analysis  ofevery  kind  1  75 
Frnitsand  Fariuacea,  Food  of  Man..  1  75 
Natural  Laws  of  Man.   Spurzhelm...  75 

Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws   1  60 

Infancy ;  or.  Management  of  Children  1  50 

Philosophy  of  Sacred  nistory   8  60 

Physiology.  Animal  and  Mental  1  50 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life.  Cornaro  50 
Diseases  of  Throat  and  Lungs.   Cure.  85 

Accidents  and  Emergencies   85 

Children,  in  Health  and  Disease          1  75 

Consumption,  Prevention  and  Cure..  1  50 

Cook  Book— new— Hydropathic  1  50 

Domestic  Practice  of  do.  do   8  00 

Family  Physician.  Hydropathic  4  00 

Hvdropathy  for  the  People  1  60 

Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Women   1  76 

Practice  of  Water-Cure   60 

Philosophy  of  Water-Cnre   60 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia.  Hlustr'd.  4  50 

Water-Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases         8  00 

Water-Cnre  Manual.    Popular  1  60 

TbetSclence  of  Human  Life  8  60 

Tea  and  Coffee.  Effects    86 

Teeth,  their  Diseases,  Management. .  86 

NEW  HAND-BOOKS. 

Hand-Book,  Home  Improvement,  How 
to  Write,  Talk,  Behave,  and  do 
Business.  1  vol.  complete  8  86 

Library  of  Mesmerism  and  Psychol.    4  00 

The  Emphatic  Diaglott;  or,  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  English. . .  4  00 

The  same,  In  fine  binding  6  00 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread  S  00 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  Notes —  1  00 
jEsop's  Fables.   Illustrated.  Fine  . .  1  00 

Oratory:  Sacred  and  Secular.  1  60 

Movement-Cure  in  Consumption   80 

Aims  and  Aids  for  Young  Women...  1  86 
Chemistry,  Applied  to  Agriculture . . .  60 

Fruit  Culture  for  the  Million  1  00 

Human  Rights.  By  Judge  Hurlbnt..  1  60 
Homes  for  All.  Octagon.  Gra vel  Walla  1  60 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Yonng          1  60 

Movement-Cure.  By  Dr.  Taylor  1  75 

Life  in  the  West.  By  N.  C.  Meeker..  8  00 
Savingand  Wasting.   Dime  a  Day. . .  1  50 

Three  Honrs'  School  a  Day.   1  50 

Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place   75 

Ways  of  Lire,  Right  and  Wrong  Way  1  00 
Weaver's  Works.  Complete,  1  vol. ..  8  00 
Notes  on  Bean ty.  Health,  and  Vigor..  18 
Father  Mathew,  Portrait  <fe  Character  13 
Temperance  in  the  Americ'n  Congress  86 
The  Gospel  among  Animals.  Osgood  96 
The  Good  Man's  Legacy.   Dr.  Osgood  85 

Education  of  the  Heart,    Colfax.   10 

Footprints  of  Life— A  Poem  (in  press)  1  85 

Special  Lists.— We  have,  in  addition  to 
tho  above,  all  works  on  Phonography,  and 
a  special  List  of  Medical  Works,  Invaluable 
to  those  who  need  them  Lists  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamps. 

For  wholesale  terms  to  agents  please  ad- 
dress 8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  ATTRACTIONS! 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIGINAL. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  1869. 
The  Third  Volume  and  Second  Year  of  "  Llpplncott's  Magazine"  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Education,  commences  with  the  Number  for  January,  1869 ;  and  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  Publishers  that  the  Magazine  shall  not  only  maintain  the 

HIGH  LITERARY  REPUTATION  . 
which  It  has  acquired  during  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  bnt  that  it  shall  be  indeed 
still  more  valuable,  attractive,  and  entertaining. 

The  Publishers,  encouraged  by  the  great  success  and  marked  approbation  which  the 
Magazine  has  already  gained,  have  made  liberal  arrangements  for  the  future.  Their 
object  will  continue  to  be,  to  present  to  the  American  Public  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  the 
HIGHEST  CLASS, 

thoroughly  National  In  its  tone,  and  treating  the  questions  of  the  day  in  a  philosophical 
and  statesman]  Ike  manner.  Each  Number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of  light  read- 
ing, together  with  articles  of  a  more  thoughtful  class. 
The  January  Number  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a 

BRILLIANT  AND  ORIGINAL  AMERICAN  NOVEL, 
written  expressly  for  this  Magazine,  which  will  be  entitled, 

"BEYOND  THE  BREAKERS," 
A  Story  of  the  Present  Day. 
SHORT  ORIGINAL  TALES, 
and  Sketches  by  tho  best  authors,  will  appear  in  each  Number,  together  with  Sketches 
of  Travel,  History,  and  Biography;  Essays;  Papers  of  Wit  and  Humor;  Articles  on 
Popular  Science,  Finance,  and  Education ;  and  Miscellanies. 

Onr  Monthly  Gossip  and  Literature  of  the  Day  will  add  variety  and*  interest  to  each 
Number. 

NOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 
and  secure  tho  opening  chapters  of  the  new  and  entertaining  Serial  Novel. 

TERMS  OF  LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

TKARLT  SUBSCRIPTION — $4.     BINQLK  NUKBKB — 85  Cents. 

Club  Ratss  per  annnm— Two  Copies  for  $7;  Five  Copies  for  $16;  Ten  Copies  for 
$80 ;  and  each  additional  copy  $8.  For  every  Club  of  Twonty  Subscribers,  an  extra 
copy  will  be  furnished  gratis,  or  Twenty-one  Copies  for  $60. 

Specimen  Number  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Thirty-five  cents. 

"  Lippincott's  Magazine  "  and  Thb  Phrenological  Jotonal,  to  one  address,  $6  per 
annnm. 

Subscribers  will  please  be  careful  to  give  their  Post-offlce  address  in  fall. 

Our  Premium  List  of  valuable  Books  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

Address  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

Feb.  It.  715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THIBET. 

Thibet  is  a  country  of  considerable  extent 
in  central  Asia,  but  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  its  inhabitants  and  characteristics. 
It  is  situated  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  between  China  and  Cash- 
mere. It  is  a  province  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  contains  the  city  held  in  the 
highest  honor  by  all  true  Buddhists— 
Lassa  or  H'Lassa.  It  is  in  that  city 
where  dwells  the  grand  Lama,  whose 
worship  so  extensively  prevails  in  Asia. 
Two  of  the  largest  cities,  Jega-Gungar 
and  8higatze,  are  said  to  contain  100,000 
inhabitants  each. 

The  country  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated on  the  globe — a  table-land  sur- 
rounded by  lofly  mountain  chains ;  and 
though  much  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys,  its  lowest  portions  are  scarcely 
less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  climate,  especially  in  the 
northern  districts,  is  rigorous,  and  very 
free  from  moisture ;  timber  never  rots, 
but  becomes  so  dry  as  to  readily  break ; 
and  the  flesh  of  animals  exposed  to  the 
air  dries  until  it  can  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  may  be  preserved  in  that  state 
for  years. 

As  might  be  supposed,  vegetation  is 
scanty,  though  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  bordering  on  India,  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mouran,  there  is 
cultivated  a  variety  of  fruits,  nuts,  and 
grains.  Buckwheat  and  barley  are  the 
principal  articles  grown  for  food.  The 
number  of  animals,  both  wild  and  do- 
mestic, is  much  greater  than  the  general   

scantiness  of  vegetation  leads  one  to  expect. 
Even  the  elephant,  buffsjo,  and  musk  deer 
frequent  the  alpine  scenery  of  Thibet  There 
also  is  found  the  argali  with  its  great  horns, 
which  are  said  to  weigli  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  people  of  Thibet  belong  to  the  same  fam- 
ily as  the  Chinese.  They  are  pliant,  agile,  frank, 
generous,  and  brave.  They  evince  considera- 
ble industry,  being  workers  in  metals,  manu- 
facturers of  fine  shawls  from  the  long  hair  of 
their  sheep  and  goats,  and  skillful  dyers  of 
cloth.  Their  traffic  with  China  and  other 
neighboring  nations  exceeds  five  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  their  socialism 
is  polyandry,  or  the  having  several  husbands 
by  one  woman.  Thus,  a  woman  is  often  the 
wife  of  all  the  brothers  in  a  family.  The  dress 
of  the  people  is  made  with  especial  reference 
to  the  necessities  of  their  severe  climate.  The 
women  (see  illustration)  wear  a  black  woolen 
jacket,  a  largo  striped  woolen  skirt  of  many 
colors,  green,  blue,  red  and  yellow,  and  a  sheep- 
skin cloak  or  mantle.  The  upper  classes  cover 
the  sheepskin  cloak  with  brocade  or  silk.  The 
heads  of  the  women  are  bare,  so  that  the  very 
singular  arrangement  of  the  hair  can  be  fully 
seen.  A  border  of  narrow  plaits  hangs  round 
the  head  like  a  long  fringe,  and  a  narrow  band 
^  of  cloth,  ornamented  with  turquoises,  is  passed 


over  the  forehead,  and  falls  down  behind  lower 
than  the  waist.  They  also  wear  large  lappets, 
covering  the  ears.  These  are  woolen,  fastened 
to  the  hair,  and  edged  with  brown  or  black  fur. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  is  Lamaismra  form  of 
Buddhism.  The  temples  are  full  of  idols.  Vain 


WOMEN 


repetitions,  which  they  call  prayers,  are  among 
the  mummeries  of  their  worship,  to  multiply 
which  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  to  themselves,  they  have  their  pray- 
ing machines,  containing  a  number  of  written 
prayers,  which,  as  the  machine  is  turned  by 
the  hand,  revolves  with  it,  and  are  placed,  as 
prayers  said,  to  the  account  of  him  who  makes 
it  revolve ;  or  sometimes,  as  less  troublesome, 
they  are  placed  by  the  side  of  a  stream  and 
turned  like  a  water-mill. 

The  language  of  the  Thibetans  probably  be- 
longs to  the  great  family  of  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  Sanscrit  is  regarded  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Its  alphabet  is  phonetic, 
and  reads,  like  the  English,  from  left  to  right 
Its  literature  is  extensive,  but  chiefly  consists 
of  translations  from  and  commentaries  on  the 
sacred  books  of  Buddha. 

Although  regarded  a  province  of  China,  Thi- 
bet is  substantially  independent,  its  tribute 
being  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  sum,  and 
its  government  being  little  affected  by  the 
Chinese  legislation. 


Egotism. — Very  large  Approbativeness  is 
over  fond  of  praise,  and  will  even  ''take  in" 
arrant  flatter)'.  Persons  possessed  of  it  assume 
that  the  "  wide,  wide"  world  would  not  wag  on 
just  as  well  without  them.   Here  is  a  bit  of 


cool  comfort  from  a  heathen,  which  some  pro- 
fessed Christians  may  need  when  the  globe 
rests  on  their  shoulders. 

An  ambassador  in  China  was  one  night  toss- 
ing sleepless ly  upon  his  bed;  bis  old  servant 
noticed  his  trouble,  and  said  to  him : 

"  Sir,  may  I  put  to  you,  and  will  yon 
answer,  three  questions?  First,  did  not 
the  Almighty  govern  this  world  very 
well  before  you  came  into  it?" 
"  Of  course." 

"  And  will  He  not  also  do  the  same 
when  you  are  gone  out  of  it  ?  " 
"  I  kuow  that" 

"Then,  do  you  not  think,  sir,  that 
He  is  able  to  govern  it  while  you  are  in 

it?" 

The  ambassador  smiled  assent,  turned 
round,  and  slept  calmly. 

How  our  Eves  Deceive  us. — Here 
is  a  row  of  ordinary  capital  letters  and 
figures: 

SSSXXXZZZ388888888 
They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two 
parts  of  equal  shapes.  Look  carefully 
at  these,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
upper  halves  of  the  characters  are  a 
very  little  smaller  than  the  lower  halves 
— so  little  that  an  ordinary  eye  will  de- 
clare them  to  be  of  equal  size.  Now 
turn  the  page  upside  down,  and  without 
any  careful  looking  you  will  see  that 
this  difference  in  size  is  very  much  exag- 
gerated— that  the  real  top  half  of  the 
letter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  bot- 
tom half.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  eye  to  enlarge 

  the  upper  part  of  any  object  upon  which 

it  looks.  We  might  draw  two  circles  of  un- 
equal size,  and  so  place  them  that  they  should 
appear  equal. — Once  a  Week. 

Be  Cooi-. — If  you  get  heated,  strive  to  get 
cool ;  you  will  succeed,  and  eventually  become 
a  cool  man, — that  is,  a  man  of  judgment  and 
self-possession,  which  will  keep  you  out  of 
many  things  that  you  would  regret 

A  Delicatr  Exaggeration.— -The  Det 
Moines  Register  says  the  grasshoppers  recently 
ate  up  half  an  acre  of  tobacco  for  a  man  near 
that  place ;  and  when  the  owner  went  out  to 
look  at  it,  they  sat  on  the  fence  and  squirted  to- 
bacco-juice in  his  face. 
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ily journal  In  America 

The  Best  Family  Journal  in  America.  Bend  for  free  Specimen  copy  to 
Wlf.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO  ,  "  The  Evesixg  Porr,"  New  Yobk. 


□  ^z 


BROWN(C00[VIBS&CO 


THE  fM'EREH 


md  for 

fas  f±°°+,  vas  Taua  ma  rmm  Buirnm." 
THE 


PIANOFORTES.!  ^^JpfP^^ 

Are  pronounced  by  tb»  Musical  Prcteaaion  '"•L*y^1t^i^B^*"A?r^LrlBl^i™il™" 


At*  prononso«d  by  tbe  Musical  Proieaaion 
the  Con serr story  of  Sew  York. 

The  Best  Pianofortes  Manufactured, 

jBaodu**  o/  thetr  ktwnm**  Povnr,  Equal ! 
4Jy,  SwwImMim  and  Brilliant*  6/  2bfM.j 
jSojKc  ToucX,  and  grtai  Ihir ability  \ 

A  Deaorlptjy a  Oircalar  sent  on  application, ' 

WAEMOOMtJ,  426  Broome  St,  H.  Y  t 


i  and  FanpJ«  alnvxi  ul« 
••ally  U  U  THE  BEST  PAPER  far  I 

II  U  ttllud  by  iURt'D  I_  KK  WELL,  sad 

EMILY  IIUNTINUTON  MILLER. 


Vohnu*  borln  Jolj  or  J«na»ry.  HaclHoa.1 
r.rm;        DvB—  a  y«r;  ftnmpla  copy  t«i  < 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  ar,  ,jf,r.i  u  thti, 
whewlth  lo  rilMeluba. 
Utnaa,  UJKKD  U  ICWl  I  I^NhHakar,  f< 


Q00D  BOOKS  BY  MAIL. —ANY 

Book.  Jlusazine,  or  Nnwapaper  do  matter 
where  or  by  wh ™  published,  may  be  order 
ad  at  Publisher's  prices,  from 
B.  a  WKLL9,  8^9  Broadway,  New  York. 


—NO  W  READY— 
FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN 

MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS 


KMIIHACISO  ALL  X80H  WIIKII   ABE  MOST  IMPORT  ANT  IN 

DynAinlra,  II  ydruulli II > droata<lca,  Paeumatlca,  Si.  am  En. 
Elne*,  .tilll  and  otlser  GearlDg,  Ilorolosy.  1'reaeea  aud 
iTIlacellaneoua  JTIactilnery,  InclndliiK  many  move- 
mcnta  never  before   publlahed^  and  several 
wlilch  hare  only  recently  come  Into  use. 


By  HENRY  T.  BROWN, 

Editor  of  the  *'  American  Artisan." 


ThSstaMe  of"  Mechanical  Movement*/'  which  lias  nppenred  in  the  pagM 
tifilie  i  event  1  vctluai.  s  n(  the  American  Anns  an,  is  the  largest  and  mott 
eomprehenrice  ever  published.  Jt  will  be  issued  in  bot»k  form,  with  the  ea. 
prtwingr-  m  il  let  ei -pl*em  aiiba.m.lk  in  an  emiiif.lv  novel  mannkk,  flff-irding 
great  convenience  for  reference  ;  and  it  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the 
Engineer,  tbe  Machintel,  tlie  1  Iraugtitsinan,  the  Invenlur,  the  Student  of 
Mechanics,  and  to  Manufacturers  and  Artisans  generally. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  :  SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR  15  CENTS  EXTRA 

BROWINL  COOMBS  &,  CO. 

Publishers  oftho  "  AMERICAN  AliTWAN," 
No.  189  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

fW"  The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  far  the  Trr.di'. 


THE  ADVANCE. 

[ENLARGED] 
Foil  nfjtrioy,  live  article*,  thnt  are  froo<l  for 
Homo  Reading. 

Address.  Tbe  Advance, 

25  Lombard  Block,  Ohtoago,  111. 
fjy~  Send  for  specimen  copy  and  Premi- 
um List.  March  IP 


CLUBBING 

With  other  Periodicals. 

VTe  have  ma.de  nrr*eff*ment»  f  -r  sendlrf 
nor  Junrnal  with  other  Pn><tlcatl»M  al  (.'tub 
R»li  »  and  can  supply  them  as  follows:  Th- 
Journal  and  Harpers*  Monthly,  Bazar  or 
Weakly,  The  Atlantic,  Putnam**  Mttgazlne, 
GaaiT,  Llpplnoolt1!,  Protestant  Canrr-huian. 
or  any  one  uT  tba  nlhar  #4  00  « serines  for 
|d,ti<)  Or  with  Hours  at  Home,  Kidtniner 
and  Chronicle.  Home  Journal.  Chrletlaa  In- 
telligencer, Detnorest'i  Msgnrlne.  Rural  Nrw 
Torser,  or  any  ona  of  the  t  ther  |8.0n  Pub- 
llratl»aa  for  ffl  00.  Or  with  Weekly  Tribune 
Weekly  Times.  The  Uethodist,  Independent. 
Riverside Waaai'.ne,  Herald  Health,  or  Out 
Youna:  Folk  a,  'or  t4J0,  or  the  Journal  and 
Amerfoan  ABriculiariit  (or  |4.0o. 

Addraaa,  6.  R,  WELLS. 

899  RaianwAT.  N  Y. 


ORATORY 

SACRED  AND  SECULAR;  or,  the 
ElTEMTORANIOra  Sieakkb.  In- 
eluding  the  Chairman'*  Guide.  By 
William  llttenger,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hon.  John  A.  B'nghara.  A 
clear  and  succinct  Exposition  rif  ihe 
Rules  nnd  Metliods  or  practice  by 
which  Readiness  of  Thought  may  be 
acquired,  «nd  an  acceptable  style,  botli 
in  composition  and  peshire  obtniued. 
Price  $1.60.    9.  R-  "Wells,  Publisher. 


rrHE  BEE  KEEPERS  JOURNAL, 

AND  AGRICtTLTCBAL  REPOSITORT 
Edited  hy  H  A. 
Kin*,  anihor  of  ■"  The 
Bee  Keeper's  Tea* 
It  " A  (  which  has  ran 
T  editions  or  16  uuo 
copies  in  9  years)  and 
Mrs.  E.  9,  Tapper,  tor 
scrvral  yenra  Prize  Essa-lsl  in  V.  8.  A|rrl- 
cnliutal  1:.  |.-.n-.  Published  montiily  aifl  ■ 
year.  The  J.mu.irr  n'tmbe  ,  and  th*  pmntl- 
ealj*mjihlet"IIlSTSTU  BKKKEi:i'l  l:>  ■' 
will  he  Bkmt  Frce  Wr  te  now  and  you  will 
nul  foa*A  It.  Address. 

B.  A.  KINO  A  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

$40.  Stitch!  $37.50. 

A  $40  lirst  class  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE given  ns  premium  for  I . 
worth  of  subscriptions  for  WOOD'S 
HOUSEHOLD  AI>VOCATE,  a  firtt 
class  Family  Paj^er,  at  7"  Centao  y^nr. 
Send  f-vr  Specimen  copy.  Addrwej 
S.  S.  WOOD.  P.  O.  Ruilding.  Naw- 
burgh,  tf,  Y, 

The  Favorite  Religious  Paper, 


TnB  NEW 

NOVELTY  MICROSCOPE, 

Patented  May  4  l-r.t.  | 

F"r  the  eA  u  in  In  at  loo  of  LIt- 
Inir  Inaec  a,  Henla,  Plowrra, 
I.eive-.,  Clnth,  Rank  RiUa, 


8 

Is 


brenoloffioal  Bust,  designed  especially  for  Learners,  showing  the  exact  Location  of  the  Organ-  of  the  Brain 

Pric*.  by  Exprea*  (uot  mailable).  $1.75.    Address  i.  R.  Wklls.  S8U  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


i»NUUINt. 


nCLLlCCNT. 


IDIOT 


MOSTELT  MAGAZINE. 
IfOBdraee,  Literature,  anrt 
iMcntaoiiee.  eapetiallv  to 
.  Pnraiology.Pbyiiloln^y . 
OCaj.  Psychology.  Educu 
i  KBd  In  aD  (hone  prnj.TUMliv 
•calculated  lo  Reform,  Kle 
llotprova  Mankind  eoclall) . 
«all;  and  hpirttnaJly  Bin 
I  «Uli  num..  n j lie  Ponralli* 

Ufe.  toil  ■•Choi  £  Braving* 
>t**i  i>f  wry  mimlh 


BOBBCRIPTION  TERMR. 
For  a  Single  Copy,  a  y«r,  -  13.00 
For  Flee  Cnplca.  a  year.  .  1M0 
For  Ten  Copies,  ■  jw,  -  -  9OU0 

Aiid  mi  uxtrd  Copy  to  the  Agent. 

Kor  FITloro  Copies  a  year  $3), 
andacojiy  of  New  Pbtbioukoht.' 

Twenty  Coplca  a  year,  $40.  awl  a 
"Student's  Set,"  worth  |10.  Bub. 
Hcrlpilonv  will  be  received  Ibr  one, 
or  for  live  yearn,  al  toe  above  rates 
S.  H  WaXU.       BVJway.  N.  Y. 


rPES  OF  MANKIND;    or    Ethnological  Researches  based  upon  the  Ancient  ^llbnn^eWl,^Pm^iligs, 

J*  i""-*  o  I  Crania  of  Race*,  and  upon  their  Natural,  Geographical  and  Biblical  History,  illustrated  by  Selections  from  tho  Papers  ofStuvn  Gioaca  Mo*to.i,J1.  D. 
U  TmM»q%  ol  fie  Academy  of  Natural  Science  at  Philadelphia}      By  J.  C.  Kon,  M.  D.  and  Gio.  B.  Gudvxw.    Sent  by  Express.  $5.60,  or  prepaid  by  mail,$8.»U 
*  Wii  .  m  B  oad way.  N  V 


MAN.— How  1o  Study  Huiran  Cbfiacter,  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and 

Rtyeiolara  eivirp  iqIcb  to  iutlpe  of  cBynt-iiY,  bonpstr,  llill,  arid  ■ptitudf  lor  special  railings,  in  ti  e  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  a  firat-cbfla  Magazine, 
at  *S  a  j  «r,  or  iLfiO  for  tii  teotlha:  single  Hunter  SO  ceule.    Julii.hid  by  fc.  R.  WELLS,  to.  889  Broadway,  New  York.   Get  the  new  volume  tor  1869 


HP 
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APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

eo,  02  *  »4  Grand  Street,  N.  v.. 

Commence,  on  (he  30th  of  March,  the  publlcat  on  of 

APPLETON3'  JOURNAL, 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER. 

Devoted  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 


Applrtohs'  Jocu5iLTv(l]  bo  devoted  lorx  pidar current  Literature,  a"  organ  of  ad  vane.- d 
opinion  with  respect  to  all  the  gnat  inten  sis  of  society,  of  popular  Science  In  Ita  best 
sense,  and  of  Art. 

The  Department  of  Literature  Hill  embrace: 

Fiction,  In  tnc  fnrm  of  both  Seilnl  Novel*  and  Short  Stories. 

Strata  upon  L!i. rary  and  Social  Toples; 

£  ketone!  of  Trivet  and  AdVf  ntur*  ; 

Discussion*  up'.n  An,  Book*,  aid  kindred  theme.- : 

Paper* upon  all  Ihe  tarious  subject*  that  pertain  to  the  pursuits  nod  recreation*  of  the 

people,  whether  i  f  town  or  country  ;  and 
Poem?  by  Mr  ft.nuiost  poett. 

A  dlrllnetlve  fea'ure  will  hen  fuller  treatment  of  Science  lhan  1»  prevalent  In  popular 
journal*.  In  this  branch  ttie  Publisher*  have  ft>  cored  ihe  services  of  ihe  at' I  eat  and  must 
authoritative  thinker*,  mrv  wh»  cumbi-  e  large  and  aecarata  knowledge  wlih  tho  puwe- 
of  clear  and  Impressive  stAtenn-nL 

Education.  In  lt#  various  aspects,  per*,  nnl  and  public.  a<  home.  In  IM  school,  and  In 
the  c<  llegc.  In  11s  print  i(.|,.f  n»  a  science,  and  In  Its  ]>  act  leu  hi  au  art,  will  receive  the  f  II 
consideration  to  which  it  la  ui  del  lably  entitled.  m, 

llloalrntlot  ■  will  turin  an  Important  fen'ure  In  the  plan  of  the  Jocbsai.  Each  number 
wiii  be  acecntpanied  by  either  an 

lllaatratcd  supplement  on  some  popnltr  theme, 
A  Steel   Engraving  In  the  heat   aijle  of   the   Art,,  or 
A  large  Cartoon  engraved  on  wood. 
Novelty,  freshness,  anil  continual  change  will  be  aimed  at  In  this  department  The 
Illustration*  will  osunlly  b*  valuable  as  works  or  art ;  those  «>n  *t eel,  ami  th*  Cartoon-, 
eonelallna:  or  views  of  imirlciw  scrnery.  by  ou-  most  lilaUnpul  led  painters,  and  111  us- . 
tratlona  of  el  anclrr  and  Me.  by  MH  foremost  ilranghtamen.    Thry  vill  bt  pHnltd  left* 
trim  care  on  itparrite  «Aeef«,  aid  may  be  ellher  bound  In  the  vuUime  at  the  cli  se  or  the 
year,  or  'ramed  u>  hang  upon  the  wall. 

Afr-iTOJ.*'  JoranM.  will  aim  lu  be  vigorous,  earnest,  and  capal  le;  valuable  ai  an  nrgan 
or  UiHOahr,  and  pleasing  ic-  all  the  m  mber*  of  ihe  tousrhold  on  accuunt  of  Its  varied, 
auund,  and  entertaining  lltcralure. 

Arrantremenia  have  been  made  to  tecure  original  contribution*  from  distinguished 
writer*,  bota  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  our  Drat  number  will  be  commenced 

THE  NEW  STORY, 

m   Til  o*«*t    raaaeir  wilill, 

VICTOR  ECTJG-O, 
CHPiK  m  gitciejl  tiilb  or 

MAN  WHO  LAUGHS," 

Pabt  I.-THE  SEA  ANT>  TflE  NIGHT, 
hn  IL— UT  THE  KING'S  COMMAND. 
Tor  which  the  French  publishers  paid  the  dtatlogulehed  Author  800.000  franc*. 
Thla  novel  ha*  been  In  Lhe  author'*  workshop  for  twenty  year*,  thr.  Idea  of  It  havlnn 
arisen  In  mind  tontvmpmanei  us.y  wllh  ihat  of  "  Le*  Mlt»rahVl. '    M.  Ilngu here  tries 
hi*  powers  In  a  new  field,  that  i  f  English  history  nnd  Eogliah  character,  of  which  be  Inn 
been  a  undent  and  obserter  during  hi*  Guernsey  ulle. 

Price  10  Gents  per  number,  or  $4.00  per  annum,  In 
•  advance. 


a* 


THE 


For  sale  by  all  Newsmen. 

Terms  for  club*  may  be  t  btainod  of  the  Publishers. 
>ll  nation. 


Specimen  topic*  sent  grati*  upon 

atar.11  nation.  ,  . 

The  WMtaia  within  the  U&lwdi  Slate*,  for  the  JovaitaL,  n  20  e- nt»  a  year,  payable 
rearlv  tcml-Tearly,  or  quarterly  in  advance,  at  Ihe  office  where  received.  Bubaciii-llori* 
from  Canada  mail  be  accompanied  with  20  cenut  iddlilonal,  to  pr.p  y  1'niieit  SUtea 

^""remitting  by  mat',  a  pcn-offlee  order  or  dra't,  payable  to  the  order  of  D,  App  el  on  A 
t>.  H  preferable  In  lack  note  .  »J.  lf!o»t,  ihe  on  er  or  dr*fi  can  le  centered  wlih'.ut 
lost  to  Ihe  sender.  In  « rdering  tho  Joras AL,  the  name  should  be  olearly  given,  wltu  to* 
post-offic*.  county,  and  Slate  In  lull. 


O  fen 

m 

%  z 


i  j  iitsit, 

hit  1  Escr^-S^ifi 


CLUBBING 

With  other  Periodicals. 


O  b 


We  have  made  arm/ gf  ment*  fur  sending 
fcj  oui  Journal  w  tb  other  PuMicatlnna  at  Clob 
jjj  Rale*  and  can  anpply  them  as  follow*:  The 
?5  „  Journal  and  Harper*'  Monthly,  Bacar  or 
Weekly,  The  Atlantlr,  Pu tram's  Mugazlce, 
Gaaiy.  L'pplncvi'*,  Proteatant  Cnurcbuian. 
or  any  on*  of  tbo  »ib«r  •*  im  Mag»r(ne»  for 
le.vO  Or  with  lli.urs  at  Home,  Etanilner 
und  t  hroniile.  Il  'ine  J-'ll  lml.  Christian  In- 
telligencer, Denioreal's  Magazine.  Kuril  N.'W 
Yorfcor.  or  any  one  of  tbe  >  ther  |9,0il  Ptib- 
II.. nil..  1,5  for  (i  (H>.  Or  with  Weekly  1  ilbune. 
Weekly  TlBM  The  Meth.idiit,  Independent, 
Biverai.  e  Ma,az  no,  Herald  Health,  or  Our 
Young  Folks,  lor  t4.&fl,  or  the  Journal  und 
American  Agriculturist  for  #4.00. 
Addreaa,  S.  ft.  WELLS, 

SSB  Biui&rwar,  N  Y. 


MUSICAi  INSTRUMENTS. 


TIOLINB, 
»a  to  tsw. 

AOCOH  DIONS, 

is  to  m. 

FLUTES, 


eUETABft, 
V>  to  S8& 


A  Pauoi  Lim  baa  been  prepared  expressly  with  a  view  of  supplying  eaatomen  at  a  dla- 

taace,  with  MtratOAt  M*khhah  uise  of  every  description  at  the  lowest  N.  Y.  prloea 

Especial  oare  la  given  to  this  department,  and  customer*  can  rely  upon  receiving  a*  good 
»n  article  aa  were  they  present  to  make  the  selection  personally. 

Attention  I*  invited*  to  the  assortment  of  Strings  for  Vloltna,  Guitar,  Banjo,  ete.  whloh 
can  be  tent  by  mall  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prise.  Also  any  ple«e*  of  Shtot 
Music,  Music  Books,  Ac  .  <»f  vblch  cataio^uea  are  furnished  on  application  Send  stamp 
for  price  list.    For  list  Of  NiW  Mcsio,  tee  advertisement  In  another  column 


Jane  ly 


FREDERICK  BLUME,  1129  Broadway,  N.  f., 

Sitaoar)  Dooa  ii'vi  26m  Smaab 


BROOK'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SPOOL  COTTON, 

All  Numbers,  from  8  to  150,  on  Spools  of  200  to  600  Tarda. 

This  thread  look  the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to 
Spool  C.tton  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition 
in  1851,  and  the  oDlv  FlrHt-Closs  Prize  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  In  1655,  also  a  G.  id  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  thus  establish- 
ing It*  superiority  over  all  competitor*. 

itle  SMOOTH.  BTHONG,  and  ELASTIC,  and.  for 
hand  or  Machine  nee.  Is  tbe  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
In  the  market,  there  being  no  w«bt»  raott  aatatiaa. 

Tbe  nmleralgned.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Manufscinren 
In  the  United  States,  have  constantly  on  band.  In 
WHITE,  a  fall  assortment  of 
BEST  8H-00RU  OABLE-LAID  BOFT-FI?naFrTD, 

In  case*  of  100  dozen  each,  assorted  numl  er*,  ami  In  packacea  of  10  doien  each,  solid  com- 
bers ;  also,  a  full  awrimenl.  In  WHITE  BLACK,  and  COLORED,  of 

Brook'n  Celebrated  Patent  Glace  Finish, 
In  ca«*f  of  10ft  dozen  each,  assorted  number*,  or  In  package*  of  10  dozen  each,  solid  own- 
bera,  Orders  solicited  and  promptly  executed  by 

WM.  HEHB.Y  SMITH  k  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
June  ii  l  No.  81  Leonard  Street.  N.  Y, 


$40      STITCH !  $37  50 

|40   940  first  olaaa  SEWING  MA-    «3T  511 
CHIMES  given  a*  premiums 


NO 
MO 
MO 
MO 

Mo 

MO 


Tor  1187.50  *nrih  of  snbjcrlp- 
Hon*  for  WOOD'S  HOUSE- 
HOLD ADVOCATE,  a  first- 
class  Family  paper,  at  70 
cents  a  year.  Also 


181  CO 
»ST  rW 
*87  60 
S3T  Kfl 
•3T  50 
t*t  50 


$32  TICK!  TICK!  $30 

*3-2  AMERICAN  WATCHKS.  worth  #80 
♦  ■  SS9,  ( iven  ftar  fAO  worlb  of  eut-  t-KI 
|8i  acrtptWn*.    Abo  M« 

$12  DICTIONARY.  $12 

»1J  Webster's  Cnabridg  d  Dictionary,  *I2 
|I2  wonh  *I2,  given  as  premlumsfi'r  912 
fl'2    A12  worth  of  suhscrlptl  us.  Also  VI2 

$100  Sunday-School  $100 
$80    LIBRARIES.  $80 

too  Large  or  small,  to  b*  selected  06*1 
iftfl  froin  4  HI  volmneK.f  the  r  ry  liett  *5o 
|40  books  pnblUhrd.  and  given  as  a  *4'i 
|8<)  prernlom  f •  r  an  equivalent  p-0 
|24  amount  of  subscription.  1-4 
Ac  Also  several  other  premiums  dec, 
*e,    equally  Mm- rat. 

a3T"Tne  ADVOCATE  (f  rn.erly  cnl!-_^J 
i^-e4  the  RWa^eatuaJ  a  ntnlm  nijBJl 
igay-lsJKr  p  iiee.  nml  HO-  M  pr..in..t-^^ 
j^f-Knowlc'e.-,  Virt  v,  and  T  mper 
tgfsncH.     H  hits  been  enl  rg«<l  nnd^J 


The  Annals  of  Bee  Culture 
for  I  869. 

It  1s  proposed  t->  publish  In  March  a  B»- 
kt-epcr's  T  ear  Book,  bearing  the  above  Ml*, 
to  be  edited  by  I>  L.  Ada  r.  It*  content* 
will  be  entirely  new  and  original,  and  will 
embrace  contributions  from  snueof  tbe  beat 
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HARVEY  P.  PEET*  LL.D., 

THE  EMINENT  TBACHKR  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 


This  is  a  conspicuous  character.  The 
entire  "  make-up  "  is  prominent.  Observe 
the  features.  The  head  has  a  good  front, 
*  good  top,  and  a  high  crown.  There  is 
meaning  in  every  muscle,  nerve,  and 
-wrinkle.  No  one  would  take  this  organ- 
ization for  anything  less  than  that  of  a 
leader.  Compare  each  organ  in  this 
head  with  those  of  any  bad  man,  and 
note  the  difference.  But  let  us  come  to 
particulars.  First,  the  body  is  large; 
his  weight  must  be  from  175  pounds  up- 
ward. The  quality  of  the  whole  is  good. 
The  size  of  the  brain  is  as  much  above 
the  average  as  the  body  is.  Then  ob- 
serve the  leading  grasps  of  organs  and 
faculties.  If  we  begin  at  "the  base,  we 
each  and  all  Of  the  social  group,  in- 


find 
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eluding  Amativeness,  Conjugality,  Ad- 
hesiveness, Parental  Love,  and  Inhabit- 
iveness,  large.  This  renders  him  genial, 
neighborly,  aflectionate,  companionable. 

Next,  if  we  pass  to  the  crown,  we  find 
large  Self-Esteem,  large  Firmness,  and 
large  Approbativene6S.  This  group  gives 
him  dignity,  manliness,  authority,  a  sense 
of  honor,  and  ambition  to  be  "some- 
body." Passing  to  the  intellectual  re- 
gion, we  find  large  perceptive  and  large 
reflective  faculties.  This  includes  Lan- 
guage, Causality,  Comparison,  etc.,  and 
enables  him  to  observe  quickly,  express 


himself  accurately,  and  comprehend  a 

whole  subject.  6uch  a  cast  of  intellect 
would  be  both  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific, reducing  theories  to  practice.  The 
side-head,  including  Secretiveness,  De- 
stined veness,  Aoqaiskiveneoo,  etc,  is  not 
so  prominent.  He  is  without  foxy  0 mi- 
ning, has  nothing  of  vindictiveness  or 
revenge,  and  cares  nothing  for  money, 
aside  from  its  use.  He  is  no  miser,  but 
generous  to  a  fault. 

Then,  coming  to  the  coronal  region, 
we  find  large  Beoevokaoe,  large  Vene- 
ration and  Conscientiousness,  with 
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Hope  and  moderate  Spirituality,  render- 
ing him  a  kindly,  devotional,  and  just 
man.  Not  over-hopeful ;  performing  r*- 
ther  more  than  he  promises ;  and  requir- 
ing the  evidence  of  Mi  senses  to  convince 
him  of  9  truth.  He  .would  be  open  to 
con vfettash, though  to  bel ie ve.  Now 
add  large  Combativeness,  which  serves 
to  energize  his  mental  operations  rather 
than  to  make  him  belligerent,  and  you 
have  the  groups  and  the  physiological 
conditions  on  which  his  natural  character 
is  based. 

Judging  by  the  prominence  and  clear* 
ness  of  the  well-chiseled  features,  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  a  cultivated  or  edu- 
cated mind ;  and  this  is  the  outline  by 
which  we  come  to  our  conclusions.  Put- 
ting all  these  groups  together,  we  may 
infer  the  sphere,  calling,  or  occupation 
to  which  he  is  best  adapted.  Were  he  a 
youth,  yet  to  select  a  pursuit,  we  should 
place  him  in  the  ministry  or  in  some 
missionary  work.  He  would  do  well  as 
a  teacher  of  the  sciences  in  a  college  or 
university. 

But  what  of  bis  history?  Its  record 
shows  that  of  all  the  American  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb — indeed,  probably 
of  all  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic — the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  one  who  has 
had  under  his  care  the  greatest  number 
of  deaf  mutes;  has  built  up  the  largest 
institution  in  the  world ;  has  written  the 
most  voluminously  on  all  topics  connect- 
ed with  deaf-mute  education ;  has  com- 
piled  the  series  of  text-books  in  most 
general  use ;  and,  in  short,  has  been.,  in 
every  respect,  one  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  deaf  mutes .  that  the  world 
has  seen. 

Habvky  Prindle  Pert  was  bora  in  Bethle- 
hem, Litchfield  Co.,  Ct.,  Nov.  10, 1794.  Though 
one  of  the  smallest  and  roughest  towns  in  the 
State,  Bethlehem  has  been  remarkably  favored 
in  the  successive  ministrations  of  two  great 
lights  of  the  Church,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Bellamy, 
DJX,  and  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.D.* both  emi- 
nent as  theologians,  as  preachers,  and  as  teach- 
ers of  youth.  Dr.  Backus,  afterward  the  first 
president  of  Hamilton  College,  conducted  in  this 
town  a  family  school  of  high  character,  which 
attracted  to  Bethlehem  several  families  of  rare 
intelligence  and  refinement  Under  such  influ- 
ences, the  intellectual  and  religious  tone  of  the 
society  In  which  the  earlier  years  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  were  passed,  was  eminently  such 

*  Dr.  Bellamy  and  Dr.  Backus  were  both  characters 
ortgteal  U»  the  verge  of  aoeenMolty.  It  maed  to  be  aaU 

of  the  latter  that,  when  oat  of  the  pulpit,  he  ought  never 
to  go  In  it,  and  when  In  it,  ought  never  to  go  out. 


as  to  favor  the  acquisition  of  that  force  of  char- 
acter, amenity  of  manners,  and  strength  of  relig- 
ious feeling  for  which  Dr.  Peet  has  ever  beam 
distinguished ;  while  at  the  same  time,  bom  a 
farmer's  son,  and  growing  up  with  healthful 
alternations  of  study,  labor,  and  free  recreation 
on  the  rugged  and  picturesque  hills  of  Litch- 
field County,  he  acquired  that  well-developed 
frame,  freedom  of  movement,  physical  hardi- 
hood, and  practical  tact  which  have  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  exhausting  work  of  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

His  early  advantages  of  education  were  few, 
working  on  a  farm  in  the  summer,  and  attending 
a  district  school  in  winter,  and  fond  of  reading 
at  all  seasons.  like  many  other  New  England 
hoys  who  have  worked  their  own  way  to  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  rough  process  acquired  the 
power  of  working  their  way  to  subsequent  dis- 
tinction, his  first  upward  step  was  in  assuming 
the  post  of  teacher  in  a  district  school,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  Continuing  this  employ- 
ment for  five  winters,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  bad  established  a  character  for  efficiency  in 
this  profession  which  procured  him  the  situa- 
tion of  teacher  of  English  studies  in  schools  of 
a  higher  class.  '  The  prospects  of  higher  use- 
fulness opening  before  him,  he  was  prompted 
to  strenuous  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  a  col- 
lege education.  While  the  teacher  of  a  class 
in  English  studies  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Backus 
already  mentioned,  he  began  bis  Latin  gram- 
mar. A  fter  n  delay,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  means,  he  went  in  the  fall  of  1815  to 
Andover,  and  fitted  for  college  in  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.D., 
father  of  William  Adams,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  which 
young  Peot  manfully  met  and  overcome  in  his 
struggle  for  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his 
support  by  gardening  in  summer,  and  sawing 
wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  Yale  College  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first 
ten  of  his  class.  His  original  purpose  was  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  in- 
structor Of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  tins  then 
new  profession.  Thus  began  that  career  which 
has  proved  so  honorable  to  himself  and  so 
beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human 
family  in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent. 

Within  two  years  alter  he  joined  that  Asy- 
lum he  was  selected  as  its  steward.  The  duties 
of  that  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the 
daily  instruction  of  a  class,  either  alone  suffi- 
cient to  task  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man, 
as  the  steward  had  the  sole  control  of  the  do- 
mestic department,  mid  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school  hoars.  Shortly  before  assuming  the 
duties  of  steward,  he  married  his  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Lewis,  D.D.,  an  estimable, 
accomplished,  and  pious  woman,  who  proved  in 
every  sense  a  help-meet  for  him,  but  Was  spar- 
ed to  him  only  about  eight  years; 


In  the  year  1880  the  Directors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
second  American  school  of  that  character  in 
elate  of  establishment,  were  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground*  Seeking  for  a  man  wlfoste  weight  of 
character,  acquaintance  with  the  mast  success- 
ful modes  of  mnhwatiosy  ant  whose  tried  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  executive  officer  would 
Invite  confidence  in  advance,  who  could  intro- 
duce improved  methods  into  the  school-room, 
and  at  the  same  time  order  and  efficiency  in  all 
departments  of  the  Institution,  their  attention 
was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet,  who  had 
already  established  a  reputation  for  equal  and 
eminent  efficiency  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes 
and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum. 

Mr.  Peet,  entering  on  his  new  duties' on  the 
1st  of  February,  1881,  found,  in  the  task  be- 
fore him,  abundant  need  of  all  his  energy  and 
resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and 
interest  and  method  in  the  school-room,  had 
to  take  the  plane  of  eunfuaiasi,  negligence,  fre- 
quent insubordination,  and  of  the  imperfect 
methods  of  instruction  which  were  previously 
pursued.  In  addition  to  the  oversight  of  all 
the  details  of  the  establishment,  enough  to  task 
the  full  energies  of  most  men,  he  taught  for 
several  years  the  most  advanced  class  during 
the  Tegular  school-hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution still  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Peet 
displayed  over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them 
stout  young  men,  grown  up  wild  before  coming 
to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
m  advance  against  the  new  teacher.  Equally 
vivid  is  their  recollection  of  tile  lucid  and  for- 
cible manner  in  which  he  wsa  #on^  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  ex- 
hortation, or  narrate  an  incident  of  Bible  his- 
tory. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Peel's  labors  was  .soon 
evinced  by  a- marked  improvement  in  every 
department  of  the  Institution,  which,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  repu- 
tation and  usefulness.  The  New  York  Institu- 
tion became  in  a  few  years  the  largest  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  aad  gaining  Howry  bat 
surely,  during  thirty-seven  years,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  and  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  it  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  When  Mr.  Peet  came  to  it  he  found 
about  eighty  pupils;  when  he  resigned  his 
charge  to  his  Son,  his  elected  successor,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  number  exoeeded 
.  four  hundred.  It  is  still  increasing. 

When  Dr.  Peet,  to  give  him  the  title  (LL,D.) 
conferred  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  had  succeeded,  after 
several  years  Of  effort,  in  collecting  round  him 
an  able  and  well- trained  corps  of  teachers,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a 
course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  language 
lessons  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  then  a  very  serious 
Want.   We  have  only  space  here  to  observe 
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that  the  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and 
Damn,  prepared  by  Dr.  Peet,  are  the  only  one* 
ia  the  fingrteh  language  which  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  or  hare  come  into  anything 
like  general  nee.  They  are  planned  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  philosophical  progress,  beginning  with 
the  Tory  simplest  forms  of  thought  and  of  lan- 
guage, and-  gradually  ascending  to  the  more 
difficult  and  complex. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr,  Peet  on  the  Statistics 
of  the-  Deaf  and  Dmb,  on  the  History  of  the 
Art  of  Deaf-Mote  Instruction,  on  the  Legal 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dnmb  {the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject fat  oar  language),  on  the  Notions  of  the 
Deaf  ami  Dumb  before  Instruction,  we  have 
barely  space  to  radicate  the  titles,  and  this  list 
does  not  embrace  half  of  his  contributions  in 
his  Annual  Reports,  in  the  pages  of  the  Ameri- 
can Annals  of  the  Dumb,  and  more  recently  in 
the  BtroHtf  JOealtk,  of  thia  city,  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Heart 

In  the  summer  of  1891  he  visited  many  of 
the  Booropean  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  and  made 
an  interesting  and  valuable  report  of  his  obser- 
vations.* 

Ail  three  of  Dr.  Peer's  sous  inherited  bis  zeal 
sad  take*  for  deaf-mote  instruction.  The  two 
younger,  who  were  prematurely  removed  by 
death  about  seven  years  since,  were  already 
teachers  of  tried  efficiency,  and  of  the  brightest 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  The  eldest,  Isaac 
Lewis  Peat,  who  so  worthily  succeeds  to  the 
laborious  and  responsible  office  resigned  by  his 
venerable  father,  is  universally  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  world. 

The  last  great  labor  of  Dr.  Peet  was  the 
planning  and  erection  of  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Institution  on  Washington  Heights.  These 
spaoioas,  elegant,  and  admirably  arranged 
buildings,  standing  on  a  site  unsurpassed  for 
salubrity,  convenience,  and  beauty  of  prospect, 
form  a  splendid  property  held  in  trust  for  the 
deaf  aavd  daaab  of  this  State  to  all  generations. 

Though  Dr.  Peet  has  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  hie  profession,  he  still  takes  a  part  as 
one  of  its  board  of  directors  in  the  management 
of  the  Institution,  and  with  the  title  of  Emeri- 
tus Principal,  resides  near  it,  ready  to  aid  with 
his  counsels  in  any  emergency.  He  still  retains 
also  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  he  has  passed  three- 
score years  and  ten,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
a  conference  of  the  principals  of  the  American 
institutions,  held  in  Washington  last  May,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  the  presiding  officer. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  semi-cen- 
tenary year  of  the  Institution,  from  the  post  he 
had  held  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  had  the  care  of  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  deaf  mutes,  was  mark- 
ed by  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  gath- 
ering of  educated  deaf  mutes  that  the  world 
has  seen.  Five  or  six  hundred  of  this  class 
filled  the  spacious  chapel  of  the  Institution  to 

•  Annexed  to  the  Thirty-third  Aural  Report  of  the 
.New  York  LaetitoUoa. 


witness  the  presentation  to  their  retiring  teach- 
er, friend,  and  benefactor  of  a  splendid  service 
of  prate,  their  own  gift,  delivered  by  one  of  their 
number,  in  their  name,  in  a  graceful  speech, 
"as  a  testimonial,"  to  quote  his  own  words,* 
"  of  our  high  appreciation  of  your  long  devo- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  our 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  education  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  us" 
Well  might  Dr.  Peet  reply  as  he  did: 
"  With  emotions  too  deep  for  utterance,  I  ac- 
cept the  testimonial  which  yon  have  so  grace- 
fully and  kindly  presented  to  me.  It  shall  ever 
be  cherished  as  one  of  my  most  precious  pos- 
sessions, and  as  such  be  transmitted  to  my  de- 
scendants. The  sight  of  it  will  ever  awaken 
pleasant  feelings,  reminding  me  of  this,  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life— the  crowning  day 
of  mere  than  forty-five  years  of  zealous  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  rionf  ajadAyah  Retiring  now 
to  seek  that  repose,  grateful  after  long  labor, 
necessary  at  my  advanced  age,  this  memorial 
will  be  to  me  a  proof  that  I  have  not  lived  and 
labored  in  vain ;  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
whose  service  the  best  years  of  my  life  have 
been  spent,  have  minds  and  hearts  capable  of 
the  very  highest  cultivation,  as  is  testified  by 
their  warm  gratitude  to  their  teachers,  and 
their  graceful  mode  of  showing  that  gratitude." 

THE  HISTORY  OW  TUB.  ART. 

The  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  possess- 
es so  much  interest  for  all  intelligent  minds, 
that  a  brief  glance  at  its  history  will  hero  prove 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  science 
and  benevolence  over  ancient  prej  udioes.  Even 
now,  the  schools  for  this  exceptional  class  of 
learners,  unknown  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greek 
and  Roman  learning,  ( are  equally  unknown 
among  the  meet  civilized  nations  not  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  have  been  a  peculiar 
growth  of  the  highest  stage  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization. Multiplying,  since  a  comparative- 
ly recent  period,  in  Franca,  in  Germany;  in 
this  country  and  several  countries  of  Europe 
becoming  established  as  a  regular  part  of  that 
duty  of  education  which  the  Slate  owes  to  all 
its  children,  they  are  sparsely  scattered  in 
other  Christian  countries,  and  never  dreamed  of 
among  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  or 
the  Pennons. 

It  is,  m  fact,  only  where  the  light  of  the  Bible 
shines,  where  the  worth  and  lofty  destiny  of 
the  soul  are  recognized,  that  charity  teams  to 
have  a  higher  aim  than  the  mere  relief  of  phys- 
ical want  and  suffering;  and  that  means  are 
sought  to  enlighten  the  darkened  mind,  to  sap- 
ply  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  avenues  of 
sense,  and  to  train  for  usefulness  in  this  world 
and  happiness  in  the  next  those  whom  the  pri- 
vation of  the  faculty  of  hearing  cute  off  from 
the  ordinary  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
development 

Abandoned  for  many  centuries  to  that  igno- 

•  The  orator  on  thte  occasion,  Mr.  John  Wltachlef, 
wrote  oat  his  speech  hi  worse,  hot  dclirored  It  hi  eigne, 
end  Dr.  Peet  nailed  la  the  •saw  way. 


ranee  and  degradation  which  are  native  to  un- 
instructed  man,  and  from  which,  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  multitude  of  superior  minds, 
society  has  been  gradually  emerging  during  a 
period  beginning  far  back  of  the  historic  eras, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  now  recognized  as  heirs 
with  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  Bisters 
in  the  ability  to  strive  after  intellectual  eleva- 
tion and  moral  excellence,  and  in  their  hopes 
of  immortality. 

This  peculiar  branch  of  education  has,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  attracted  not  only 
men  of  enlarged  benevolence,  but  those  of  in- 
tellectual power,  of  deep  reflection,  and  inde- 
pendent thought  There  is  no  profession  that, 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  has  presented  a 
larger  number  of  men  of  mark.  Its  first  pro- 
fessors, Pedro  Ponce  and  J.  P.  Bonet,#  in  Spain, 
the  former  of  whom  began  his  labors  very  little 
over  three  centuries  ago,  showed  great  mental 
force  and  originality  in  undertaking  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  had  been,  on  the  high  authori- 
ty of  Aristotle,  herd  from  the  very  beginning 
of  literature  and  science  absolutely  incapable 
of  instruction.  Waflis.t  to  whom  is  conceded 
the  first  rank  among  the  early  English  teachers 
of  deaf  mutes,  was  eminent  in  his  day  for  sound 
practical  knowledge.  J.  C.  Ammon,  of  Amster- 
dam,! twd  Samuel  Hetnfcke,  of  Saxony ,§  the 
early  advocates  of  the  artificial  method  of  in- 
struction by  articulation,  while  somewhat  er- 
ratic in  their  philosophy,  yet  exemplified  the 
errors  of  genius.  Their  alms  were  lofty,  but 
they  failed  to  see  the  bounds  set,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  human  effort  The  Abbe  De  F- 
Ep*e,  the  great  founder  of  the  natural  method 
of  teaching  deaf  mutes  by  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
panded and  cultivated  dialect  of  their  native 
language  of  gestures,  while  his  principal  claim 
on  our  reverence  rests  on  his  large-hearted, 
self-saerifiefng  benevolence,  was  still  a  remark- 
able man  intellectually,  not  less  than  morally. 
His  great  invention  of  methodic  signs,  decried 
as  it  has  been  by  those  who  misunderstood  it, 
or  Judged  it  by  Ha  abuse,  undeniably  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion. It  led  to  that  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  language  of  signs  which  is  the  most 

•  John  rami  Boaet  pohMebed  at  Madrid,  *n  ISM.  the 
earHest  known  treatise  en  the  art  of  tnafesutf  ng  th*  deaf 
and  dumb— Arit  para  B*emar  a  IMMar  to*  M«4o*.  He 
inetroeted  a  younger  Brother  of  Vela  tea,  the  Oonetehle 
ofGaatUe.  Mr Keneha Prg»j'saw>uutof thtadeaf  m—X 
entitled  "Lord  of  Greet  QmaJky,"  was  the  awaoa  of 
awakening  attention  to  the  deaf  aad  dumb  hi  EaghunL 

t  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Professor  of  MashaiaaUeae*  Oxters, 
lStt-llDS. 

t  Aathor  of  the  Armas  Jbarueas,  reaaetluhtortr  his  ex- 
aggerated views  of  the  dtetae  eharaetisr  aad  eatcne*  ef 

speech.  Wallla  and  Aaustaa  wese  saeeog  the  first  tat  de- 
scribe the  positions  and  movements  of  the  Tocal  argaae 
in  the  pronunciation  of  each  letter. 

|  Hetakke  waa  the  founder  of  she  Ant  school  far  deaf 
mates  which  was  taken  under  the  patraaagi  of  a  govem- 
™» t- -thai  o<  Let  jxric.  In  flsiuor.  f<Mmi(*  i«  1718-  Bafav 
icke's  labors  as  a  teacher  beg—  within  ft  ve  years  of  those 
or  Dr.  l'Epee  aad  Braid  wood,  the  eminent  fbaadere  of 
the  first  regular  UstitaUeoe  in  Prance  and  Great  Britase 
respectively,  about  1780.  The  teachers  ia  each  eoasrtry 
who  preceded  them  sever  had  more  thu  two  or  three 
papils  at  once. 
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distinguishing  feature  of  tbe  method  pre  vailing 
in  the  French  and  American  schools,  followed 
in  this  respect,  more  or  less  closely,  by  the 
greater  number  of  similar  schools  in  other 
countries ;  and  with  De  l'Epee  began  the  found- 
ing of  institutions,  the  winning  of  popular  and 
of  royal  favor  for  the  education  of  the  unfor- 
tunate deaf  and  dumb. 

Sicard,*  Bcbian,f  Morel,  Piroux,  and  others 
in  France;  Jaeger,  Neumann, Daniel, Hill,  and 
others  in  Germany;  Braidwood,};  Watson,!; 
Baker,  Buxton,  and  others  in  Great  Britain ; 
Assarotti  and  Pendola,  in  Italy;  Hi  reel,  in 
Switzerland;  the  Guyots§  in  Holland  and 
Carton  in  Belgium;  these  and  other  distinguish- 
ed names  hare  illustrated  the  art  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
To  speak  of  them  adequately  would  require 
many  pages.  Two  of  those  named  above,  tho 
Abbe  Carton,  of  Bruges,  and  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel, 
of  Lausanne,  have  attained  marked  success  in 
the  education  of  a  person  at  once  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  though  neither  the  Anna  Zimnier- 
mans  of  tbe  former,  nor  the  James  Edward 
Meystre  of  the  latter,  possessed  the  rare  mental 
organization  that  has  shed  such  a  halo  round 
the  name  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  world-re- 
nowned pupil  of  our  own  countryman,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  a  map  eminent  not  only 
as  an  educator  of  the  blind,  but  in  other  field* 
of  philanthropy. 

Of  the  American  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  there 
have  been  several  distinguished  for  philosophi- 
cal acumen,  varied  talent,  and  successful  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  general  education.  We  hardly 
need  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  and  repu- 
tation of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  by  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  Laurent  Clerc,|  the  art  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  improved  in  France  by 
the  successive  labors  of  those  great  masters, 
De  l'Epee,  Sicard,  and  Bfbiau,  was  brought  to 
this  country  very  little  over  half  a  century  ago. 

Among  the  early  associates  of  Mr.  Gallaudet 
were  Wn.  C,  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and 
William  W.  Turner.  John  A  Jacobs,  who  has 
been  more  than  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the 

»  Roche  Ambrose  Sicard,  tbe  disciple  and  successor  to 
De  l'Epee  In  the  Institution  of  Parle,  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  bla  success  In  tbe  Instruction  of  Massieu 
and  OetC  Hla  "Oeume  ef  Instruction  for  a  Deaf  Mate 
Itmb  Birth,"  which  reads  like  a  phUoaophlenl  romance, 
was  very  papular  m  lb*  first  twe  decades  of  this  century. 

t  MMm  was  om  ef  the  beat  practical  teachera  tbe 
world  baa  sees.  Tbe  reformation  «f  the  system  of  De 
ripee  and  Steard,  which  v*as  running  into  as  exaggera- 
tion «t  the  mae  <rf  metbodlaal  signs,  h  due  to  Us  talent 


X  Thomas  Braldwood  founded  a  school  near  Ed  lo- 
bar? as  early  a*  im  Dr.  Joseph  Watson,  a  relative  of 
Baaidwoot,  was  lee*  a*  the  bond  of  tbe  London  Asylum, 
and  pnbHabea,  in  ISSv,  a  valuable  work  as  a  guide  to 


|  The  Lifts  LUterab*  PftUocopJ*  of  tbe  younger  Snyot, 
is  a  catalogue  of  works  on  deaf-mate  Instruction,  ex- 
tension; to  BOO  pages. 

I  TWs  venerable  deaf  mute,  tbe  bent  educated  of  tbe 
pnpUs  of  Sreerd,  and  pronounced  by  the  great  authority 
of  BoMou  the  best  teacher  in  tbe  institution  of  Paris  fif- 
ty-are years  ago,  still  survives  in  a  green  old  age.  He 
married  a  deaf  mate,  and  his  son,  blessed  with  the  fall 
measure  of  hia  mcnKies,  is  the  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Philadelphia. 


Kentucky  Institution,  and  yields  to  no  other 
man  in  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  the  pioneer  of  this  art  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Many  other  teachera,  younger 
than  these,  would  deserve  favorable  mention, 
did  our  limits  permit  Mr.  Gallaudet  left  sons 
who  are  adding  largely  to  the  claims  of  their 
family  and  name  in  the  gratitude  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

That  this  profession  attracts  men  of  intellect, 
and  favors  its  development,  is  further  testified 
by  the  fact,  that  several  of  those  who  began 
life  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  after- 
ward became  eminent  in  other  professions ;  for 
instance,  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege ;  Prof  George  £.  Day,  of  Tale  College ; 
and  President  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  Wis- 
consin, were  all,  in  early  life,  teachers  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  DELINQUENTS. 

[Whether  kindness  and  moral  suasion,  or 
legislation  and  the  Maine  Law,  are  best  to  re- 
strain dram-drinking;  whether  corporal  punish- 
ment or  Christian  kindness  is  best  to  govern 
boys  and  girls,  are  among  the  leading  questions 
which  honest  men  discuss  from  even  opposite 
points  of  view.  There  are  religious  men,  to- 
day, who  cry  out,  MAn  eye  for  an  eye,"  and  "  A 
life  for  a  Hfe."  Others,  equally  religious,  think 
hanging  only  cold-blooded  murder,  without 
benefit  to  culprit  or  community.  But  here  is  a 
sensible  plan  for  the  management  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  and  the  bad.  It  is  fur- 
nished at  our  request  by  one  thoroughly  com- 
petent, and  in  authority — one  who  speaks,  not 
from  hearsay,  but  from  his  own  knowledge. 
We  feel  warranted  in  predicting  the  best  suc- 
cess for  the  institution  considered.  Let  others 
learn  by  this  example.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

THE  INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

An  Act  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  creating  this  ins  tits  woe,  was  ap- 
proved March  7, 1867.  The  institution  is  situ- 
ated on  a  farm  of  280  acres,  combining  fertility 
of  soil  and  beauty  of  location,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  aoath  of  the  village  of  Plain  field,  on  the 
Terrehaate  aad  Indianapolis  Railroad,  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis. 

The  institution  was  formally  opened  and  de- 
clared reedy  for  the  reception  of  inmates  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  186a  The  first  boy 
was  admitted  to  its  discipline  on  the  ttth  of  tbe 
same  month ;  and  on  the  80th  fourteen  more 
(ten -of  them  fresh  from  the  Penitentiary),  their 
ages  ranging  from  nineteen  downward.  These 
boys  were  as  hardened  in  crime  as  time  and 
crreurastancee  eonld  well  make  them.  Addi- 
tions were  made  to  this  number,  an  til  est  the 
7th  of  December  it  reached  108— boys.  The 
plan  adopted  for  their  management  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  family  system."  This  plan  di- 
vides the  inmates  of  the  institution  into  fami- 
lies, each  family  consisting  of  fifty  boys,  hav- 
ing a  separate  house  and  proper  family  officers, 
all  the  families  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


[Awl, 


a  common  superintendent  The  institution  baa 
none  of  the  characteristics  or  aspects  of  a  pri- 
son, and  depends  for  its  success  much  more 
upon  the  exercise  of  moral  means  than  of  co- 
ercive instrumentalities.  The  sole  object  Is  to 
correct  the  habits  and  reform  the  characters  of 
the  inmates  committed  to  its  guardianship. 
The  means  employed  are  instruction  and  labor, 
under  wholesome  discipline,  accompanied  by  a 
system  of  rewards  and  fwmkvumit. 

The  instruction  embraces  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  culture.  The  labor — prin- 
cipally agricultural— ia  seen  as  is  adapted  to 
the  age  and  capacity  of  the  inaaate-n,  and  will 
enable  them  to  gain  a  respectable  -livelihood 
when  discharged  from  the  iastittrtiaa.  The 
discipline  approximates  to  that  of  a  weU-regn- 
lated  Christian  family,  and  is  wtiforsn  in  every 
department 

All  the  boys,  no  matter  what  be  aha  nature 
or  extent  of  the  crime  for  which  they  are  sent 
in,  are  received  on  an  equality,  and  ace  given 
to  understand,  en  entering,  that  they  are  sent 
there  to  be  re/hrmed,  and  that  met  r  reformation 
is  to  be  accomplished  gradually ;  that  ae  fast 
as  good  resolutions  are  manifested  in  prac- 
tice, they  will  be  anoouraged,  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  development;  that  they  hold 
their  future  destiny  in  their  own  hands ;  that 
every  noble  and  generous  act  they  perform 
will  raise  their  moral  standing  in  the  institu- 
tion and  hasten  their  progress  through  it;  and 
that  every  vicious  and  selfish  action  will  lower 
their  moral  standing  and  impede  their  progress 
throngh  it  The  inmates  exhibit  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  minds,  habits,  tempera- 
ments, and  dispositions.  They  also  represent 
the  various  results  of  improper  parental  disci- 
pline and  corrupt  social  influences. 

Scooped  up  from  the  back  alleys,  moral 
sinks,  and  pitfalls  of  the  different  cities  and 
towns  throughout  Indiana,  their  appetites  and 
propensities  are  low  and  groveling.  Tbe  first 
important  duty  to  be  performed  after  receiving 
such  boys  into  the  institution  is  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  each  one's  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, and  peculiarities,  and  to  make  a  diagnosis 

of  his  moral  disease,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
act  intelligently  m  administering  the  appro- 
priate remedy.  Without  the  light  which  Phre- 
nology throws  upon  this  work,  those  who  en- 
gage in  it  would  be  groping  in  darkness,  and 
the  results  accomplished  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, if  not  mieehievoite.  But  with  Phreaelogy 
as  a  guide,  one  encounters  but  little  difficulty 
in  determining  the  mental  or  even  the  nhyst- 
cal  disease  with  which  a  boy  may  be  afflicted, 
and  the  best  mode  of  treating  it.  We  have 
found  that  we  can  thus  spread  out  before  us, 
as  on  a  chart,  a  boy's  heart  and  mind,  and 
learn  clearly  his  weakness  as  well  as  his 
strength.  To  repress  or  counteract  the  evil, 
and  arouse,  encourage,  and  cultivate  the  nobler 
and  purer  sentiments  of  human  nature,  is  ren- 
dered a  comparatively  easy  task.  Already 
such  happy  results  have  been  achieved  by  our 
method  of  treating  the  misguided  youth  who 
have  come  under  our  charge,  that  we  feel 
strongly  encouraged  and  deeply  interested  in 
what  now  assumes  the  character  of  a  most  hu- 
mane and  noble  work — the  converting  of  list- 
less, profane,  and  vicious  vagabonds  into  frit 
gal,  industrious,  and  honorable  citizens. 
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Religions  department. 

Kanw, 

Wltlioat  or  »l»r,  or  »nc«l,  fui  their  f«ld>, 
Who  wonlilp  Ood  ahall  Itn.l  him.   Humble  Io»«, 
AM  act  proa*  NM  **»  *>**  «  ■••••"I 

Lot*  Abo*  mIitiIttHti  wbm  pn.nd  scUmc*  r.Hf. 


OOD   AND  NATURE. 

In  looking  up  through  Nature  to  Nature's 
God,  bow  wonderfully  luminous  and  beautiful 
doth  the  face  of  the  universe  become  1  We  be- 
hold the  Deity  enthroned  in  splendor  every- 
where, and  on  all  things  alike.  We  see  his  love 
smiling  on  the  petals  of  flowers  and  the  wings 
of  birds,  as  well  as  in  the  brightness  of  the  sky 
and  deep  azure  of  the  ocean.  We  hear  his  voice 
in  the  octaves  of  all  our  music,  pealing  in  the 
deep  bass  of  our  Sabbath-organs,  out-preaching 
all  our  priests,  and  tolling  the  bell  of  thunder 
hung  in  clouds  that  float  higher  than  the  Andes. 
He  weaves  the  fibers  of  the  oak,  he  twines  the 
gleaming  threads  of  the  rainbow,  he  vibrates 
the  pendulous  sea-waves,  he  calls  to  prayer 
from  the  heart  of  the  storm.  But  sweeter,  oh  1 
sweeter  far  than  all,  soft  and  clear,  and  without 
ceasing  in  our  own  souls,  for  ourselves  and 
those  we  are  permitted  to  love  as  dearly  as  our- 
selves, he  whispers  Infinite  hope  and  life  ever- 
lasting. 

All  this  follows  from  the  admission  of  the 
immediate  and  universal  agency  and  provi- 
dence of  God  throughout  all  the  realms  of  Na- 
ture. Despair  can  fling  no  dark  shadow  on  the 
soul  in  the  presence  of  that  sunshine  which  gilds 
all  things.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  when 
faith  fills  immensity.  Atoms  and  worlds  alike 
become  transfigured  in  the  new  and  cryptic 
light  which  beams  out,  as  flora  beneath  a  trans- 
parent vail,  in  objects  the  most  insignificant, 
in  scenes  the  most  unpoetic  Even  the  cold 
eyes  of  death  ray  ineffable  effulgence,  like  stars 
rising  upward  to  their  zenitb.  Pale  fear,  ap- 
palled at  bis  own  shadow,  flies  over  the  con- 
fines of  creation,  and  leaves  all  hearts  alone 
with  love  and  joy.  We  know  that  we  can  not 
be  lost  out  of  the  bosom  of  God,  for  tbe  root  of 
the  soul  is  in  God,  and  therefore  can  not  die. 
The  iron  chain  of  necessity  releases  its  coil 
around  the  world,  and  its  clanking  links  of  dark 
circumstance  melt  away  in  receding  mists,  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  sun  shivered  into  spangles 
of  glory.  The  tears  of  sorrow  turn  on  the 
faded  cheek  of  the  mourner  into  priceless 
pearls;  and  prayer  and  praise  breathe  out 
among  blooming  roses  on  white  Bps  quivering 
with  agony.  The  old  familiar  faces  of  the 
"  long,  long  ago,"  the  loved,  the  lost,  ay  1  the 
long  lost  but  never  forgotten,  are  around  us 
once  more. 

"  Their  smile  in  the  starlight  doth  wander  by, 
Their  breath  la  near  In  the  wind',  low  sigh  "— 

in  music's  divinest  tone.  The  endless  ages 
are  crowded  into  a  luminous  point  There  is  no 
past  or  future.  The  faith  that  asserts  God  pro- 
claims all  things  present  to  the  soul.  We  re- 
pose on  the  bosom  of  our  Father  with  a  confi- 


dence nothing  can  shake.  Impenetrable  storms 
may  hide  every  lodestar  in  heaven ;  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  waters  may  shriek  till  the  whole 
world  is  deaf.  What  care  I?  Let  the  storm 
howl  on — God  guides  it !  And  on  whatsoever 
shore  the  wreck  is  thrown,  he  is  sure  to  be  there, 
with  all  my  loves  and  hopes  around  him  ;  and 
wherever  be  is,  there  is  the  open  gate  of  heav- 
en—for there  is  the  everlasting  love,  which  is 
heaven.  a  a. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

A  LECTURE  BY  GUSTAVE  SC1IEVE. 

[THAHSLATKD  FROM  THE  UUUX  BY  JOHK  F.  JACKBOH.] 

In  essential*,  unity ;  in  donbU,  freedom ;  in  all,  how- 
ever, love.— Avffuttitu. 

Phrenology,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
fundamental  powers  of  the  human  mind,  is,  on 
this  account,  the  key  to  the  highest  propositions 
of  all  those  sciences  whose  subject  is  man  as  a 
thinking  and  acting  being ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  science  of  education,  of  penal  justice,  of 
mental  hygiene,  of  morals,  and  of  religion. 
The  learned,  as  is  well  known,  have  alwaya 
disputed  the  deepest  principles  of  these  sciences, 
for  the  reason  that  heretofore  there  existed  no 
true  doctrine  of  the  fundamental  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  In  order  to  prove,  by  example, 
how  Phrenology  spreads  clearness  and  light 
over  the  fundamental  question  of  those  sciences, 
I  choose  for  my  present  exposition  the  science 
of  religion,  the  most  disputed  among  them  all. 

Among  the  internal  senses  of  man,  Phreno- 
logy has  named  one  the  sentiment  of  religious- 
ness. In  the  first  place  the  question  is  asked, 
"  Is  there  such  an  independent  sentiment  or  fac- 
ulty as  religiousness  or  Veneration  inborn  to 
man?" 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  history 
of  mankind,  this  question  can  not  be  answered 
negatively.  Always  and  everywhere  man  has 
felt  himself  drawn  tow  ard  Deity.  It  is  with 
the  veneration  of  God  as  with  all  the  inborn 
intellectual  powers  of  man.  No  one  invented 
the  instinct  of  love  for  children,  of  friendship, 
of  conflict;  no  one  invented  the  faculties  for 
music,  painting,  and  poetry.  Before  Numa,  the 
Romans  had  a  religion ;  before  Moses,  the  Is- 
raelites worshiped  God. 

But  notwithstanding  this  historical  testimo- 
ny, there  have  been  at  all  times  philosophers 
who  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  di- 
vine Veneration.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  all  mental  faculties  are  present  in  individ- 
ual men  in  very  different  degrees.  When,  there- 
fore, any  one  possesses  the  faculty  of  Religious- 
ness in  a  very  small  degree,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him,  because  he  does  not  experience  this 
feeling  in  his  own  consciousness,  to  believe  al- 
together in  its  existence.  He  will  rather  seek 
to  explain  in  other  ways  the  facts  of  history 
which  appear  to  speak  in  its  favor.  Thus  it 
has  been  asserted,  for  instance,  that  faith  in 
God,  the  feeling  of  divine  veneration,  far  re- 
moved, proceeding  from  a  special  innate  sense 
of  man,  is  an  acquired  habit,  whicli  has  been 
transplanted  by  instruction  and  example  from 


generation  to  generation.  But  by  an  attentive 
look  into  life  we  can  easily  attain  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  sense  in  question  must,  through  its 
activity  in  children,  independent  of  doctrine 
and  example,  be  acknowledged  as  innate  in 
man. 

In  our  family  we  were  three  brothers,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  education  without  any  special 
direction  to  prayer,  or  the  reverence  of  God. 
My  younger  brother  showed  very  early  a 
great  inclination  to  pray ;  almost  as  soon  as  be 
could  read  he  procured  a  prayer-book  and  read 
without  exception  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  Neither  my  youngest  brother  nor  I 
felt  this  marked  disposition  to  pray ;  and  as  I 
know  that  my  brother  was  not  externally  in- 
fluenced in  any  way  to  this  piety,  the  circum- 
stance greatly  surprised  me,  and  I  therefore 
considered  my  brother  as  one  whose  nature  was 
far  better  than  mine,  although  he  had  some  pe- 
culiarities which  pleased  me  leas.  "In  my 
parent's  house,"  relates  Gall,  "we  were  ten 
children.  One  of  my  brothers  had  from  the 
tenderest  childhood  a  great  inclination  to  de- 
votion. He  prayed  the  whole  day,  and  when 
he  could  not  go  to  church,  he  busied  himself  at 
home  in  cutting  out  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of 
wood.  My  father  had  destined  him  for  busi- 
ness, but  he  had  an  aversion  to  that  calling. 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  could  no  longer 
withstand  his  desire,  and  since  he  had  no  hope 
of  completing  his  studies,  he  left  the  house  and 
became  a  hermit;  thereupon  my  father  allowed 
him  to  study.  Five  years  later  he  was  conse- 
crated, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  lived  in  re- 
ligious exercises  and  penances."  It  would  be 
easy  for  most  people  to  increase  these  exam- 
ples by  similar  experiences. 

Then  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  human 
veneration  of  God  is  only  the  result  of  man's 
intellectual  powers,  especially  of  Causality, 
which  necessarily  compels  man  to  assume  the 
thought  of  a  Deity  as  a  creative  Cause  of  the 
world.  But  in  order  that  this  should  be  correct, 
the  most  intelligent  men  should  be  also  the 
most  religious,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
not  the  case.  The  religious  faculty  is  rather  to 
be  recognized  as  independent  ot  the  intellect, 
inasmuch  as  with  intelligent  men  it  is  often 
found  very  weak,  and  with  the  narrow-minded 
often  very  strong.  The  distinction  between  the 
religious  faculty  and  the  intellect  is  most  clear- 
ly proved  in  the  case  of  the  savage,  who,  while 
he  prays  to  a  stone  or  an  animal  as  God,  does 
not  even  understand  his  own  religious  feeling. 
And  even  if  we  referred  the  process  of  venera- 
tion to  the  intellect,  the  religious  "  feeling,"  the 
devotion  of  the  mind,  would  still  remain  unex- 
plained. 

Others  have  asserted  that  fear  is  the  real 
cause  of  Veneration.  But  the  error  of  this  as- 
sumption is  easily  seen  in  the  fact  that  fearless 
men — brave  soldiers— are  often  very  religious ; 
and  very  fearful,  cowardly  men  often  very  irre- 
ligious. Undoubtedly  the  feeling  of  fear,  like 
so  many  other  feelings,  can  strengthen  the  re- 
ligious feelings,  but  the  question  here  is,  wheth-  A 
er  fear,  as  such,  is  or  is  not  Religiousness  (Ven-  ^ 
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eration)  f  Others,  again,  have  considered  the 
Imagination,  the  poetic  sense,  as  the  true  foun- 
dation of  religion.  But  very  poetic,  imagina- 
tive men— great  poets— are  often  found  very 
Irreligious,  and  very  prosaic  men  very  religious. 

The  refutation  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  presence 
of  an  independent  faculty  of  Veneration  will  be 
easiest  if  I  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
tewutneu  of  this  faculty  in  man  himself;  that 
is,  if  that  refutation  could  not  be  applied  against 
those  who  possess  this  faculty  in  a  very  weak 
degree,  and  who,  therefore,  can  not  furnish  an 
opinion  as  to  its  activity  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. The  pious  man,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
piety,  knows  best  himself  that  this  feeling  is 
neither  an  activity  of  the  reason  nor  of  fear,  nor 
of  the  poetic  faculty,  but  he  knows  it  as  a  thor- 
oughly peculiar  feeling,  that  can  only  be  named, 
but  not  written  or  explained,  any  more  than 
color  or  sound  can  be  explained  in  writing  to 
the  blind  or  the  deaf. 

Accordingly  as  other  faculties  in  connection 
with  the  sense  of  religion  are  strong  or  weak, 
the  character,  as  a  unit,  will  naturally  be  formed. 
The  faculty  of  Veneration,  or  the  adoration  of 
a  higher  Being,  includes  also  the  sense  of  rev- 
erence in  general,  or  has  it  as  a  result;  and 
therefore  the  sense  of  subordination  and  hu- 
mility toward  superiors  and  those  in  power. 
Republicans  generally  show  this  latter  trait  in 
but  a  moderate  degree,  because  they  are  them- 
selves born  monarchs.  Very  often  with  the 
faculty  of  Religiousness  that  of  Destructive- 
ness  is  largely  developed.  Thus  Ludwig  XI. 
and  Philip  IL  indicated  their  religious  zeal  by 
the  Inquisition  and  the  burning  of  heretics.  Ia 
the  artist  religious  ?  he  avoids  in  his  creations 
everything  frivolous,  and  portrays  religious 
subjects.  [Such  an  artist  was  the  celebrated 
Peter  Van  Cornelius,  the  world-famed  painter 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  whose  portrait  and  biog- 
raphy we  gave  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journ- 
al for  1868.]  The  pious,  natural  philosopher — 
like  Newton  or  Bonnet — points  everywhere  to 
God's  might;  the  pious  poet — like  Klopstock 
or  Milton — composes  hymns.  The  faculties  of 
Veneration  and  Locality  strongly  developed 
make  the  missionary. 

When  Veneration  is  found  with  conflicting 
tendencies,  such  as  falsehood,  cruelty,  sensu- 
ousness,  men  are  generally  considered  hypo- 
crites, but  in  most  cases  with  injustice;  as 
some  men,  otherwise  virtuous,  feel  themselves 
less  drawn  to  reverence  God,  because  the  fac- 
ulty of  Veneration  is  theirs  in  only  a  weak  de- 
gree; so  others,  with  important  failures  of 
character,  may  possess  this  faculty  largely  de- 
veloped, and  find  in  devotion  and  prayer  real 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  On  this  account 
the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example, 
has  been  an  enigma  to  many  historians ;  they 
believed,  because  his  inclination  to  devotion 
did  not  appear  to  coincide  with  some  of  his 
other  characteristics,  that  they  must  hold  him 
for  a  hypocrite,  which  he  certainly  was  not 

If  we  are  perfectly  acquainted,  therefore, 
with  all  the  oilier  characteristics  of  a  person, 
whether  he  is  intellectual  or  narrow-minded ; 


inclined  to  fear  or  intrepidity ;  poetic  or  pro- 
saic; has  this  or  that  passion,  we  do  not  for 
that  reason  know  whether  he  possesses  a  strong 
or  weak  development  of  Veneration.  Just  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  know  the  greater  or 
lesser  development  of  this  faculty  in  a  man,  we 
do  not  learn  from  it  the  development  of  any 
one  of  the  romaining  faculties.  Phrenology  is 
thus,  as  we  see,  the  science  of  practical  human 
knowledge.  For  the  most  frequent  and  great- 
est self-deceptions  in  our  judgments  of  charac- 
ter arise  from  our  deciding  upon  a  man's  char- 
acter from  one  or  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
that  may  be  known  to  us ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, the  knowledge  of  the  primary  forces  of 
the  mind,  in  their  different  possible  degrees, 
solves  for  us  the  greatest  enigmas,  why,  and  in 
how  far,  men  can  be  good  and  bad,  strong  and 
weak,  sensible  and  unreasonable ;  indeed,  can 
be  healthy  in  intellect  and  imbecile  at  tlie  same 
time. 

Phrenology  is,  as  we  already  know,  a  two- 
fold science ;  it  is  the  science  of  the  mind  and 
the  science  of  the  organs.  The  organ  of  Ven- 
ejation  is  found  in  the  center  of  the  crown,  just 
under  the  so-called  fontanel.  Gall  has  given 
in  its  illustration  portraits  of  many  celebrated 
religious  personages;  for  instance,  Antoninus 
Pius,  Stephen  L,  King  of  Hungary,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  Sailer,  Milton,  and,  as  an  antithesis  in 
this  respect,  the  remarkable  head  of  Spinoza. 

Gall  also  calls  attention  to  the  well-known 
formation  of  Raphael's  head  of  Christ.  In  it 
the  portions  of  the  brain,  or  organs  about  and 
back  of  the  ears,  which  man  has  in  common 
with  the  brute,  are  small;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, those  of  the  front  head  and  the  crown, 
belonging  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  fac- 
ulties, and  especially  Veneration,  are  very  large. 
Gall  asks  whether  this  divine  form  of  head  was 
invented,  or  whether  we  may  assume  that  it  is 
a  fac-simile  of  the  original  ?  Is  it  possible,  he 
says,  that  the  artist  has  taken  the  head  of  the 
most  virtuous,  pious,  and  beneficent  man  which 
he  could  find  as  a  model,  and  from  it  drawn 
the  head  of  Christ?  He  thinks  it  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  general  form  of  the  head 
of  Christ  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us. 

A  case  of  diseased  development  of  the  organ 
of  Veneration,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  Gergers,  of  Wiesbaden,  may  here  find  a 
place.  Some  years  ago  a  young  man,  previ- 
ously healthy  and  intelligent,  showed  signs  of 
a  religious  mania.  He  often  fell  down  on  his 
knees  before  persons,  and  declared  himself  a 
great  sinner,  who  must  despair  of  the  grace  of 
God.  The  disease  increased  so  much  that,  in 
the  despair  of  his  mania,  he  threw  himself  into 
a  spring  at  Wiesbaden  and  found  a  terrible 
death.  On  examining  the  skull  there  was 
found  on  the  inner  surface,  corresponding  with 
the  position  of  the  organ  of  Veneration,  a  con- 
siderable bony  growth,  which  must  have  ex- 
erted upon  that  organ  a  strong  pressure.  Dr. 
Gergers  still  possesses  this  specimen.  Similar 
cases  affecting  the  organ  of  Veneration  are  re- 
lated in  the  phrenological  journals. 

A  word  on  the  natural  language  of  the  fac- 


ulty of  Veneration.  According  to  the  situation 
of  the  organ,  when  the  faculty  is  active,  the 
head  will  be  directed  toward  heaven.  If,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
God  have  the  upper  hand,  man  humiliates  him- 
self, and  bends  and  prays  in  the  dust.  I  saw  a 
zealous  suppliant,  says  Gall,  who  gave  him- 
self the  greatest  trouble  not  to  touch  the  pave- 
ment with  his  forehead,  but  with  the  head  ex- 
actly on  the  position  of  the  organ  of  Venera- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  head  is  raised  toward 
heaven  because  we  believe  that  God  dwells  on 
high.  But  who  told  us  that  God  is  on  high  ? 
From  childhood  up  we  have  been  taught  that 
He  is  present  everywhere.  We  should,  there- 
fore, look  in  all  directions  for  Him.  But  when- 
ever an  organ  exerts  itself  with  power,  we  think 
no  longer  on  what  we  have  been  taught— an 
inward  sentiment  directs  our  movements.  Why 
can  we  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  God 
is  on  high  ?  Merely  because  the  organ  of  the 
faculty  which  makes  man  capable  of  appre- 
hending God  has  its  seat  in  the  very  highest 
portion  of  the  brain. 

So  much  for  the  phrenological  definition  of 
the  faculty  of  Veneration  and  its  organ.  I  turn 
now  to  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the 
doctrine  or  science  of  religion.  Since  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  religion  is  faith  in 
God,  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  God 
will  be  the  first,  and  that  of  the  true  Divine 
Veneration  our  second,  subject  for  considera- 
tion. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OOD. 

In  order  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  God, 
we  must  first  of  all  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  signification  of  the  word  God.  There 
are  held  here  two  very  different  opinions.  One 
says :  God  is  nothing  else  than  living,  uncon- 
scious Nature.  The  other  says :  God  is  a  self- 
conscious  being,  standing  over  Nature.  The 
first  opinion  denies  God ;  plays  with  the  word 
God.  For  to  say  there  is  a  God,  but  that  this 
God  is  Nature,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  There  is  no 
God.  If  the  word  God  shall  not  be  an  empty 
sound,  we  must  comprehend  in  it  a  highest 
Being,  self-conscious,  standing  over  Nature. 

The  existence  of  such  a  God,  however,  is 
proved  through  the  phrenological  fact  that  man 
possesses  an  innate  faculty  of  Divine  Venera- 
tion. For  there  must  be  a  subject  correspond- 
ing or  complemental  to  this  faculty,— a  God — 
because  it  is  simply  impossible  that  Nature 
should  contradict  herself,  at  the  same  time 
affirming  and  denying  a  subject.  There  is  not 
and  can  not  be  among  all  the  infinitely  numer- 
ous natural  phenomena,  a  solitary .  example 
which  would  compel  man  to  accuse  Nature  of 
falsehood. 

It  can  not  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this 
proof,  that  Nature  liertelf,  as  Deity,  would  sat- 
isfy this  faculty  of  Veneration ;  for  the  faculty 
established  by  Phrenology  is  indeed  that  of  de- 
votion, of  piety,  the  speaking  of  the  heart  with 
God  !  If  Nature  were  God,  we  could  well  talk 
of  an  "  admiration "  of  Deity,  that  is,  of  the 
greatness  and  the  beauty  of  Nature;  but  it 
were  then  absurd  for  man  to  be  pious;  to 
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meekly  bow  before  a  higher  Being ;  to  elevate 
his  heart  in  devotion ;  to  pray  to  Him. 

The  truth  here  found  ia  established  still 
firmer,  if  we  enter  somewhat  deeper  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  As  before  indi- 
cated, the  internal  senses  or  faculties  of  man 
are  not  essentially  different  from  the  external. 
The  word  sense  (faculty)  denotes  nothing  else 
than  a  means  of  knowledge.  As  the  eye  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  external  visibleness  of 
things,  the  internal  senses  recognize  the  various 
conditions,  relations,  and  positions  of  things ;  as, 
for  example,  the  faculty  of  love  for  children — 
our  relation  to  the  child-world ;  the  faculty  of 
Friendship— our  relation  to  our  fellow-men; 
Locality  —  our  relation  to  localities.  Just  in 
the  same  way  our  internal  faculty  of  religious 
veneration  apprehends  our  relation  to  a  higher 
Being  corresponding  to  this  veneration. 

As  for  the  security  that  we  have  that  the  ex- 
ternal subject  corresponds  to  man's  faculty,  the 
external  and  internal  faculties  stand  here  alike; 
this  security  is  no  larger  with  the  external  fac- 
ulties than  with  the  internal.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, as  man  possesses  by  means  of  the  faculty  of 
Amativeness  a  sure  knowledge,  a  definite  feel- 
ing, of  the  existence  of  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex;  by  Philoprogenitiveness,  a  knowledge  of 
children,  even  if  he  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
them ;  or,  as  with  young  swallows,  by  means  of 
the  faculty  of  Location,  which  impels  them  to 
wander,  giving  thein  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  foreign  lands  which  they  have 
never  yet  seen ;  so  has  man,  by  means  of  the 
faculty  of  Veneration,  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God— a  knowledge  which  is 
just  as  sure  as  that  we  possess  of  the  existence 
of  corporeal  matters  through  the  external  senses. 
We  have  thus  no  greater  security  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  which  we  per- 
ceive with  the  external  faculty  of  the  eye,  than 
for  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  we  appre- 
hend and  adore  with  the  internal  faculty  of 
Veneration. 

This  truth  also  solves  the  presumed  differ- 
ence between  faith  and  knowledge  in  religion. 
The  religious  man— the  man  who  possesses  the 
faculty  of  Veneration  in  a  fair  degree — believes 
not  merely  on  God,  but  he  know*  God,  as  every 
one  with  healthy  eyes  knows  the  day  and  the 
sun  in  the  heavens.  This  also  harmonizes  with 
the  language  of  all  pious  men.  They  speak  of 
an  immediate  perception,  of  an  intuition;  of  a 
knowledge  of  God ;  they  live  according  to  their 
feelings  in  God,  and  God  in  them. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that  between  the 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal things  and  the  knowledge  of  God—  there 
is  a  great  difference ;  for  the  things  which  we 
see  with  the  eye  can  be  apprehended,  but  God 
is  something  inconceivable.  But  this  objection 
rests  upon  an  error.  We  apprehend  visible 
things — tlie  visible  world— just  as  little  as  the  in- 
visible God.  Our  intellect  is  everywhere  insuf- 
ficient in  its  explanation.  The  existence  of  the 
world  is  just  as  remarkable,  just  as  easy  or  as 
A  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  existence  of  God. 
IfS.  Therefore  the  proof  which  men  would  draw 


from  human  intellect,  from  Causality,  for  the 
existence  of  God,  is  always  a  failure.  It  is  es- 
pecially this  proof  which  is  rehearsed  in  the 
school-room  to  the  children,  but  which,  how- 
ever thoroughly  considered,  can  not  hold  its 
ground.  This  proof  is  to  the  effect,  that  our 
understanding  says  to  us  that  this  world,  so 
beautiful  and  well-ordered,  needs  some  expla- 
nation for  its  beauty  and  order. 

There  remain  two  modes  of  explanation  open 
to  the  intellect  here :  either  it  assumes  that  the 
beauty  and  the  order  be  in  Nature  herself,  or 
it  supposes  over  Nature  a  creating  and  order- 
ing Deity. 

But  the  second  mode  is  just  of  as  little  value 
to  the  understanding  as  the  first,  without  the 
assumption  of  a  Deity.  For  the  Understanding 
then  asks,  and  must  also  repeat  its  question : 
"  What,  then,  is  the  underlying  cause  of  Deity  ? 
How  is  its  existence  explained  ? — a  question  to 
which  there  is  no  answer  satisfactory  to  the 
reason.  Thus  the  explanation  for  the  beauty 
and  order  of  Nature  is  left  out ;  the  intellect 
remains  dissatisfied,  and  we  may  go  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  so  many  philo- 
sophers declared  the  shortest  way  to  be  the 
better  and  more  reasonable ;  that  they  rather 
called  Nature  herself  God  than  took  a  second 
step  and  assumed  a  God  as  standing  above  Na- 
ture— a  God  which  satisfied  the  understanding 
just  as  little? 

The  so-called  philosophy — the  philosophy  of 
the  understanding,  of  the  intellect— has  always 
or  usually  denied  the  existence  of  God;  for 
those  philosophers,  Hegel,  Strauss,  Feuerbach, 
were  totally  one-sided  in  their  thinking ;  that 
is,  confined  to  the  naked  thoughts  and  conclu- 
sions; they  entirely  overlooked,  or  did  not 
know,  that  besides  the  Intellect  man  possesses 
for  the  apprehension  of  Deity  an  inner  eye, 
which  does  not  ask  and  is  not  compelled  to 
ask  first  for  its  explanation.  And  as  man  is 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  visible  world 
without  asking  for  its  explanation  or  conceiva- 
bleness,  so  the  pious  man  is  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  God,  without  asking — with  the 
same  right — for  his  explanation  or  conceivable- 
ness.  The  words  of  the  poet  are  applicable 
here: 

"  What  not  the  understanding  of  the  wise  can  see, 
The  child-like  spirit  flndeth  In  simplicity." 

[TO  BE  COHTOroXD.] 

Man  and  Brute.— The  human  mind  alone 
demands  a  future  sphere  of  action.  Bretschnei- 
der  enumerates  four  particulars  in  which  the 
dying  man  differs  from  the  dying  brute :  1. 
Man  foresees  and  provides  for  his  own  death  ; 
the  brute  does  not.  2.  Man  dies  with  unreo- 
ompensed  merit  and  guilt ;  the  brute  does  not 
8.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence ;  the  brute 
does  not  4.  Man  dies  with  the  expectation  of 
another  life;  the  brute  does  not  Do  not 
these  differences  show  a  wonderful  distance 
between  the  two  natures  ? 


ORB  SO  UNDO. 

"Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine— 
Onward  and  upward." 

Bishop  Doahz. 

The  Hebrew  parable  indeed  is  true — 
Each  man  is  born  with  Eden  in  his  view. 
Forbidden  fruits  on  every  hand  abound, 
Tempting  the  touch ; — on  touching,  poisonous 
found. 

Glancing  through  shady,  labyrinthine  bowers, 
His  ways  a  path  of  blooming,  roseate  flowers ; 
Their  lovely  leaves  unlovely  thorns  secrete, 
Fair  to  the  eye,  but  wounding  sore  the  feet 
Each  follows  happiness  as  seen  afar, 
As  desert  wanderers  chase  the  "  demon  car :" 
The  mirage  cheats  them,  but  they  still  pursue ; 
Each  failure  shows  a  more  enticing  view ; 
They  strive  in  vain,  and  ne'er  can  win  the  race, 
Since  from  the  goal  each  turns  away  his  face. 

Youth's  prospect  opens,  and  the  view  expands 
With  tempting  pleasures,  wrought  by  fairy 
hands ; 

Alluring  bowers,  with  wild  love-roses  decked, 
Display  each  beauty,  biding  each  defect 


Vain  through  life's  little,  fleeting,"  fading  term, 
In  garments  stolen  from  the  murdered  worm, 
He  makes  his  only  sought  or  valued  prize, 
The  bright  inconstant  light  of  woman's  eyes ; 
While  brimming  cups,  with  their  attendant 
train, 

Invite  to  present  joys,  concealing  future  pain. 
He  cultivates  the  dolce-far-niente, 
With  waves  from  fragrant  weeds,  the  true  Ne- 
penthe. 

Man,  first  a  worm,  an  animated  clod, 
Grown  to  an  adult,  deems  himself  a  god. 
His  soaring  spirit,  bursting  from  its  clay, 
Seeks  with  delight  a  more  effulgent  day. 
His  mind,  expanding,  would  from  earth  arise, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  the  star-lit  skies. 
Swift  as  the  air-ship,  mounting  up  on  high, 
Leaves  the  dark  earth  and  seeks  the  azure  sky, 
Gains  the  far  ether  where  its  innate  force, 
The  spirit  which  had  borne  it  on  its  course, 
Bursts  its  control — its  earth-wrought  body  dies, 
While  its  freed  spirit  finds  its  native  skies. 
Farther  and  higher  flies  each  mental  shaft- 
Each  new  libation  craves  a  deeper  draft, 
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And  the  hand  used  to  shade  youth's  dazzled 
eight 

Would  rend  the  vale  of  knowledge  for  "  more 
Kght." 

Pictured  upon  the  mirror  of  the  mind 
There  lives  a  germ,  at  first  but  undefined ; 
It  spreads,  it  grows ;  with  each  advancing  hour 
Each  effort  shows  accumulating  power. 
Form  springs  to  life  within  the  lab'ring  mind 
Where  all  the  graces  meet  and  are  combined ; 
But  he,  while  his  new  model  still  is  warm, 
Finds  it  the  mother  of  a  fairer  form 
Which  waits  to  spring  forth  from  his  fertile 
brain, 

But  to  repeat  the  process  o'er  again. 
He  paints  the  colors  born  within  his  eye, 
But  greets  their  beauties  only  with  a  sigh. 
Each  bright  ideal— beautiful  as  night— 
Am  soon  as  copied,  gains  a  fairer  light: 
The  eye,  accustomed  to  each  brighter  hue, 
Esteems  that  darkness  which  was  light  while 
new. 

Then  as  from  stage  to  stage  his  thoughts  ad- 
vance, 

"Tis  Music  institutes  its  mental  dance ; 
His  craving  spirit  adds  words  to  the  score, 
And  breathes  in  poetry  unknown  before ; 
Time,  tune,  and  color,  form  and  feeling  there 
Combine,  the  senses  and  the  heart  to  share. 

Why  loiter  in  earth's  vales  and  way-side  bowers 
To  gather  lowly,  evanescent  flowers, 
Forgetful  of  the  purer  gems  which  keep 
Enduring  beauty  on  the  mountain's  steep? 


New  vistas  open  on  his  view ;  he  veers  his  helm, 
From  art  to  science  turns— to  a  new  realm, 
Where  the  cool  head,  with  subtle  art, 
Deforms  and  vitiates  the  gentler  heart ; 
Loses  his  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the  glow 
Of  early  youth,  and  asks  alone — io  know. 
New  stars  of  knowledge  greet  the  searching 
sight 

As  science  every  eve  surveys  the  night : 
But  all  in  vain,  the  ever-sought-for  shore 
Is  quite  as  distant  as  it  was  before ; 
Man's  sheaf  of  knowledge  with  but  if»  is  bound, 
His  mind's  a  lever  with  no  fulcrum  found. 
Without  the  rein,  although  in  reason's  car, 
He  gains  a  little  learning— teaching  him  to  err, 


Like  motlis  which  use  man's  guiding  light 
Only  to  singe  their  wings  and  stop  their  flight 
Go  span  the  stellar  world — from  star  to  star; 
Compel  the  lightning  from  its  cloudy  car ; 
Assume  the  microscope— enlarge  thy  sight ; 
Articulate  the  mammoth,  and  dissect  the  mite : 
To  atoms  ultimate  go  analyze  the  earth, 
And  from  Its  wrinkled  hills  discern  its  birth — 
And  what  is  gained  ? — a  tithe  of  nature's  laws, 
Some  distant  branchlings  from  the  primal  cause. 

Lace,  tinsel,  gewgaws,  pamper  thee  in  vain, 
They  soothe  no  sorrow  and  assuage  no  pain ; 
Considered  well,  what  good  would  it  promote 
Should  Fame  with  praises  strain  her  vulgar 
throat! 

Name  is  but  vibrate  breath — Earth's  epic  song 

Of  hero  footsteps  which  are  mute  ere  long ; 

Knowledge  is  like  an  air-bound  sphere, 

Symmetrical,  and  beautiful,  and  clear, 

Sailing  unsteady,  a  fair  globe  of  light, 

And  luminously  showing  man  his  night 

He  scoffs  at  faith ;  and  blind,  throws  that  aside, 

And  would  in  Reason  find  a  better  guide, 

An  absolute  criterion  perceive, 

And  yet  sees  not  to  doubt  is  to  believe. 

The  senses  cloy  ere  half  of  life  is  seen, 
Reason  dethrones  itself,  self-magnified  machine. 
Far  nobler  aims  than  sense  or  thought  alone, 
For  their  own  sakes,  should  claim  thee  for  their 
own. 

Man's  self,  man's  race,  idealized  should  be 
His  model,  and  his  motive  to  eternity. 
His  true  philosophy,  when  understood, 
Hath  but  one  lesson — that  is — to  do  good. 
He's  not  a  unit  on  the  teeming  earth, 
But  a  mere  fraction  'round  life's  common  hearth. 
To  love  mankind  is  only,  then,  self-love; 
To  love  one's  self  alone  is  unwise  love ; 
The  shield  of  love  divine,  thou'lt  ever  find, 
Is  broad  enough  to  shelter  all  mankind. 

Passions  are  Janus-faced— to  good  or  ill 
Each  may  be  turned,  obedient  to  man's  will. 
Each  thought  or  word's  an  impetus  which 
spreads 

Its  countless  progeny  around  our  heads. 
Life  is  but  action — Death  is  only  rest, 
And  he  sleeps  calmest  who  has  worked  the  best 
Work  on,  work  ever,  counting  not  the  pain, 
Or  much  or  little,  labor  hath  its  gain ; 
Columbus  on  an  unknown  ocean  hurled, 
Sought  but  an  island  when  he  found  a  world. 
Then  scorn  in  idleness  thyself  to  please, 
Wooing  man's  living  death — luxurious  case. 
Nor  epicure,  nor  stoic  be  thy  name, 
Life  hath  a  better  use — a  nobler  aim. 
The  soaring  eagle  stoops  not  to  catch  flies — 
Immortal  man  should  seek  what  never  dies. 

Great  Nature's  book  let  every  artist  scan, 
Compare  the  two  creators — God  and  man ; 
And  let  him  turn,  who  only  lives  to  hear, 
From  the  full  chord  to  him  who  formed  the  ear. 
As  gazing  on  the  sun  would  sear  the  sight, 
Though  we  may  view  the  attributes  of  light, 
Although  we  dare  not  view  his  raid-day  march, 
Yet  may  admire  him  in  the  rainbow's  arch, 


So  the  "  good  God  "  appears  to  man's  dull  view, 
The  just  and  good— the  beautiful  and  true, 
Showing  in  Nature's  language,  hour  by  hour, 
Divine  perfection  and  unerring  power. 
Go,  and  survey  its  universal  plan, 
And  learn  the  insignificance  of  man. 

Then  be  it  not  thy  base,  ignoble  lot 
On  nature's  page  to  be  a  living  blot, 
"  Leaves,  but  no  fruit"  upon  thy  branches  found, 
Barren  of  good,  a  cumberer  of  the  ground, 
But  strive  to  be  an  atom  in  that  scale 
Where  truth  and  justice  combat  to  prevail: 
Tried  in  this  earthy  crucible,  aspire 
To  come  true  silver  from  the  testing  fire. 
With  perfect  frame,  and  brain,  and  soul— re- 
nown 

Hath  naught  to  rival  this— man's  triple  crown. 

Man's  mind,  which  doth  his  humbler  form 
adorn, 

Is  from  his  body  either  built  or  born : 
A  spirit,  though  its  form  no  mortal  sees, 
In  its  due  time  must  emanate  from  these : 
If  matter  brave  the  elemental  strife, 
Naught  shall  destroy  this  more  ethereal  life ! 
Womb  of  thy  future  self,  'tis  in  thy  hand, 
Whether  thy  spirit  live— decay — expand : 
Nurse  then  each  unfledged  pinion  of  that  soul 
Which  tells  thee  that  it  hath  no  final  goal. 

j.  h.  a 

JAMES  T.  BRADY, 

THE  EMINENT  JURIST. 

Mb.  Beady  had  what  we  call  the  vital- 
mental  temperament.  He  was  stocky  in 
build,  deep  and  broad  in  the  chest,  full 
in  the  abdomen,  straight  and  vigorous 
in  frame,  of  about  medium  height,  and 
weighed  heavily  for  one  of  his  size.  His 
whole  contour  of  face  and  body  indicated 
vigorous  constitutional  health,  with,  per- 
haps, a  little  too  much  tendency  to  full- 
ness and  plethora.  His  face  inclined  to 
redness,  especially  when  excited,  indicat- 
ing a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  febrile  excite- 
ment ;  his  complexion  being  rather  dark, 
evinced  physical  endurance.  His  mass- 
ive head  was  the  chief  indication  of  the 
mental  temperament.  In  a  gronp  of  a 
hundred  distinguished  men,  Mr.  Brady's 
large  head  would  attract  attention. 

Behold  what  length  of  brain  forward  of 
the  opening  of  the  car !  How  heavy  the 
brow !  how  rounded  and  full  the  middle 
part  of  the  forehead !  how  massive  the  up- 
per part !  The  whole  forehead  was  large, 
showing  breadth  of  thought,  capacity  to 
comprehend  and  retain  details ;  to  mas- 
ter the  principles  of  law,  and  also  all  its 
facts  and  history.    His  Language  w; 
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large,  and  backed  up  as  it 
was  by  such  a  wealth  of  tact 
and  strength  of  thought,  he 
had  a  splendid  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  ardent  im- 
agination and  for  the  full 
play  of  his  glowing  and  im- 
pulsive feelings.  His  Benev- 
olence was  one  of  his  crown- 
ing excellences.  He  was  lib- 
eral in  hand  and  in  heart; 
generous  and  beneficent  to  a 
fault.  He  made  friends  of 
everybody  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  word  or  the 
generous  beaming  of  his  eye. 
His  Veneration  gave  him  a 
strong  religious  tendency. 
His  Hope  was  exuberant ;  he 
was  always  cheerful  and  joy- 
ous. His  wit  was  brilliant 
and*  his  taste  remarkable. 
He  had  the  elements  of  cour- 
age and  force,  and,  for  a  law- 
yer and  a  politician,  he  was 
singularly  free  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  party  spirit  and 
the  prejudices  and  partiality 
of  the  mere  attorney.  He 
was  patriotic,  large-hearted, 
a  lover  of  his  native  land, 
and  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  land  of  his  ancestors. 
Though  an  American  by 
birth,  and  a  patriot,  he  was 
an  Irishman  by  sympathy 
and  affiliation.  Ho  had  strong 
affections,  ardent  love  ;  was 
capable  of  uniting  all  hearts 
in  himself,  and  of  soothing 
aud  obliterating  disagree- 
ments among  his  friends 
through  their  common  affec- 
tion for  him.  It  is  seldom 
that  even  a  lawyer  cau  be 
found  who  had  as  sharp  and 
clear  a  mind  for  details  and  historic  par- 
ticulars accompanied  by  such  depth  and 
strength  of  thought,  and  sustained  and 
invigorated  by  so  healthful  a  moral  na- 
ture. Being  of  a  strongly  social  dispo- 
sition, he  was  inclined  to  the  conviv- 
ialities of  social  life,  which,  doubtless, 
contributed  to  induce  the  disease  which 
terminated  his  life.  Had  he  been  more 
abstemious,  and  taken  more  general  out- 
of-door  exercise,  he  might  have  been 
spared  to  the  world  and  to  his  wide  field 
of  usefulness  twenty  years  longer.  If 
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eminent  lawyers  and  divines  would 
devote  some  attention  to  the  laws  of 
physiology,  and  thereby  learn  how  better 
to  keep  the  "house  they  live  in,"  the 
world  would  have  the  benefit  not  only 
of  their  example,  but  the  long-continued 
exercise  of  their  costly  education  and 
eminent  abilities. 

The  free  use  of  coffee  and  tobacco, 
often  with  the  addition  of  ardent  spirits, 
by  men  of  eminent  talent  and  capacity 
for  public  usefulness,  cuts  them  off  in  the 
meridian  of  their  life  and  power  by  apo- 


plexy, or  by  what  is  politely  called  in  the 
newspapers  "an  affection  of  the*heart.w 
We  could  name  dozens  of  the  ablest  men 
of  our  day  who  have  thus  fallen  victims 
to  early  death  from  this  cause.  Tobacco 
and  coffee  slay  their  thousands  in  this 
way,  besides  the  widespread  evil  they 
produce  on  the  general  health  not  shown 
by  a  sudden  catastrophe.  We  can  go 
into  a  court  or  other  assemblage  of  men 
of  talent  and  brain-labor  and  select  the 
persons  who  from  their  peculiar  organic 
constitution  will  be  most  likely  to  die  /  { 
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from  "an  affection  of  the  heart"  from 
the  use  of  the  articles  named,  or  from 
nndne  excitement  produced  in  other  ways. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Brady,  who  on  the 
6th  of  February  last  was  stricken  down  with 
paralysis  and  died  on  the  10th,  following,  pro- 
duced a  thrill  of  emotion  in  the  professional 
circles  of  New  York  which  is  not  often  wit- 
nessed there.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
considered  to  be  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
and  the  brilliant  reputation  which  crowned  his 
professional  career  and  rendered  him  a  man  of 
"  mark  "  in  a  great  metropolis  where  talent  has 
become  so  aggregated,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  resplendent  As  a  pleader  in  criminal 
trials  Mr.  Brady  had  no  superior ;  his  warm 
sympathy,  whenever  it  was  aroused  by  tbe 
nature  of  the  case  he  had  in  band,  stimulating 
his  profound  erudition  and  rendering  his  elo- 
quence irresistible  with  a  jury. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  we  take  tbe 
facts  of  tbe  following  brief  biography : 

Mr.  Brady  was  born  in  New  York,  April  9, 
1815.  His  father,  the  late  Thomas  S.  Brady, 
was  an  Irishman  of  excellent  education  and 
the  most  amiable  qualities,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  careful  teacher  and  painstaking 
lawyer.  The  elder  Brady  was  a  prominent 
politician,  and  held  office  as  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  New  York  Common  Council, 
and  subsequently  became  Judge  of  what  is  now 
the  District  Court.  His  sons  were  educated 
under  his  direction,  one  of  them,  Thomas  Bra- 
dy, since  deceased,  going  into  the  navy,  and 
the  others  being  brought  up  to  the  bar.  Among 
the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils  is  Archbishop. 
McCloskey. 

•  James  T.  Brady  tried  cases  in  Ward  courts 
before  he  had  attained  to  his  majority,  but^s  a 
lawyer  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly 
without  a  novitiate.  His  readiness  and  cool- 
ness, joined  with  great  logical  precision,  early 
distinguished  him  in  bis  profession,  and  twenty 
years  ago  he  was  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  ad- 
vocate than  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 

He  possessed  great  power  in  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  was  very  able  as  a 
jury  speaker.  Criminal  law  was  his  forte,  and 
he  exerted  his  greatest  power  in  the  defense  of 
the  accused.  He  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the 
important  criminal  trials  in  the  New  York 
Courts  throughout  his  career ;  but,  able  as  he 
was  in  every  case  he  undertook,  in  the  celebra- 
ted Forrest  divorce  case  he  showed  more  pow- 
er, perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  His  greatest 
speech  in  this  case,  and  the  greatest  speech  of 
his  life,  was  at  Albany,  on  the  Appeal ;  and 
what  was  remarkable  about  it  was,  that  it  was 
purely  an  intellectual  triumph.  The  case  was 
first  decided  by  the  verdict  of  divorce  and  ali- 
mony in  Mrs.  Forrest's  favor,  as  early  as  1852  ; 
and  it  was  such  a  long  and  wearisome  chapter 
of  delays  before  a  decision  was  reached  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  that  all  the  enthusiasm  the 
cause  was  capable  of  inspiring  had  long  before 
worn  itself  away. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Brady  was  of  what  might 
be  called  a  Constitutional  Conservative  turn  of 


mind,  but  his  impulses  and  his  acute  sense  of 
justice  often  over-balanced  these  tendencies. 
Although  closely  identified  with  the  Democrat- 
ic party  before,  he  stoutly  supported  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  after  the  fall  of  Sumter. 
He  never  held  office  except  once,  when  he  was 
Corporation  Counsel.  He  consented  to  accept 
this  position  because  it  was  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  and  while  occupying  the  place  he 
made  many  important  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  law. 

No  man  ever  adhered  to  a  determination  not 
to  accept  office  outside  of  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion more  firmly  than  Mr.  Brady.  Nearly  every 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York 
was  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him.  He 
was  pressed  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Legislature 
and  in  Congress,  but  he  steadily  refused,  and 
in  1861  he  peremptorily  declined  the  Tammany 
nomination  for  Mayor. 

Outside  of  professional  and  political  life,  Mr. 
Brady  was  peculiarly  amiable ;  he  never  mar- 
ried, but  was,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  fond  of 
social  enjoyments.  He  idolized  the  children 
of  his  sisters,  and  was  always  happy  in  win- 
ning the  oonfidence  and  esteem  of  the  little 
ones.  But  he  could  readily  turn  away  from 
social  pleasures  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
in  Court  To  his  social  accomplishments 
and  legal  attainments  must  be  added  an  excel- 
lent literary  taste.  In  the  brilliant  days  of  the 
old  Knickerbocker  Magasine  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor,  and  he  wrote  besides  for  other  pe- 
riodicals. He  was  bigh-minded,  generous,  pro- 
digal to  a  fault,  hating  meanness  in  every  form, 
delicate  in  the  matter  of  fees  from  his  clients, 
taking  whatever  was  given  him  oftener  than 
what  he  might  have  asked,  and  so  averse  to 
even  the  appearance  of  evil  that  he  never  took 
a  case  in  the  Court  of  which  his  brother  was 
the  Judge. 

On  the  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Brady's 
death,  business  in  Several  of  the  City  Courts  was 
suspended,  and  eulogistic  addresses  made  by 
leading  lawyers  present.  On  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 18th,  a  general  meeting  of  the  bench  and 
bar  was  held  t'n  memoriam  of  the  distinguished 
dead.  At  this  meeting  nearly  six  hundred  of 
the  most  eminen^lawycre  of  the  New  York  bar 
were  present,  and  remarks  were  offered  of  much 
more  power  and  beauty  than  are  ordinarily 
listened  to  on  like  occasions. 


NAPOLEON'S  HEAD. 


The  size  of  the  head  of  Napoleon  has  been 
a  subject  of  question  and  contradiction,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  seem  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  impeding  the  spread  of  phrenological 
truth.  But  we  have  some  evidence  relative  to 
the  size  of  his  head  which  it  is  not  easy  to  set 
aside.  An  esteemed  friend  of  ours  residing  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  recently  sent  us  a  note  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "In  the 
January  number  of  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, in  an  article  on  Napoleon,  you  speak  of 
his  head  having  been  between  23  and  24  inches. 
Is  this  not  a  mistake  ?  and  would  it  not  be  al- 


together out  of  proportion  to  his  body?  In 
Antomarchi's  1  Last  Days  of  Napoleon,'  Vol.  2, 
he  says :  4  The  entire  height  of  the  body  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heels  was  5  feet  2  in- 
ches and  4  lines — equal  to  5  feet  6  inches  and 
2-45ths  of  an  inch,  the  French  foot  being  great- 
er than  the  English  in  proportion  of  16  to  15.' 
He  further  says :  '  The  length  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  chin  was  7  inches  and  6  lines 
(or  8  inches  English  measurement).  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  head  was  20  inches  and  10 
lines.  The  forehead  was  high,  the  temples 
slightly  depressed,  the  sinciput  [top-head]  wide 
and  very  strongly  defined.' " 

In  response  to  this  kindly  letter,  we  subjoin 
the  substance  of  an  article  published  in  the 
Jotjbnal  for  April,  1858,  which  was  written  in 
review  of  an  article  in  Blackwood  for  the  pre- 
vious December.  Dr.  Antomarchi,  fortunate- 
ly for  Phrenology,  took  a  cast  hi  plaster  from 
the  head  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  this  was  taken 
a  few  hours  after  his  death.  The  cast,  unfortu- 
nately, covers  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  head.  It  goes  back  of  the  ears,  and  shows 
distinctly  their  outline  and  their  opening.  The 
opening  of  the  ear  is  the  central  point  of  de- 
velopment, and  from  this  phrenologists  esti- 
mate their  measurements.  Antomarchi's  state- 
ment, that  the  head  measured  "  20  inches  and 
10  lines,"  which  in  English  is  equal  to  22  1-10 
inches,  is  evidently  incorrect,  for  the  cast  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world  of  the  head  8f  Napo- 
leon, not  modeled  and  molded  by  the  hand, 
but  being  cast  on  the  very  head  itself,  and, 
therefore,  indicating  the 
exact  size  of  that  part  of 
the  head  which  the  cast 
covered,  shows  a  much 
greater  relative  size. 
That  the  reader  may  see 
how  this  wonderful  cast 
looks,  we  give  an  en- 
graving of  it  which  was 
photographed  for  the  en- 
graver on  wood  directly 
from  the  cast  itself.  This 
shows  a  long  and  mass- 
ive anterior  lobe  of 
brain.  See  what  distance  there  is  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  above  the  root  of  the  nose !  It  meas- 
ures 14$  inches  from  the  opening  of  one  ear 
around  the  base  of  the  forehead  to  the  opening 
of  the  other  ear ;  and  from  the  opening  of  the 
car  across  the  middle  of  the  top-head  to  the 
opening  of  the  other  ear,  15]  inches. 

Now,  if  the  back-head  was  filled  out  so  that 
the  head  would  be  shapely  according  to  the 
side-view  portraits  which  artists  have  given  to 
the  world,  it  would  show  the  head  to  be  very 
large.  The  intellectual  region,  at  all  events, 
was  large,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  by  meas- 

*  Tbe  shaded  line  Just  behind  tbe  ear  show*  tbe  origi- 
nal cast  by  Dr.  Antomarchi ;  tbe  dotted  outline  of  the 
pedestal  and  back  shows  what  has  been  added  to  balance 
and  strengthen  the  cast  and  make  it  stand  firmly. 

This  cast  taken  after  death  shows  the  emaciated  face 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  with  its  sunken  eye,  fallen  cheek, 
parted  llpa,  and  deathly  express! 
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uring  the  foreheads  of  eminent  persons  having 
large  heads  whom  they  may  happen  to  know. 
We  hare  made  some  measurements  of  casts  of 
heads  now  in  our  collection.  To  these  meas- 
urements we  appeal,  and  confidently  abide  the 
result  Any  reader  may  verify  our  measure- 
ments any  hour  he  pleases  by  visiting  our  col- 
lection. 


Kim  of  hmla  exuniiixL 


i3i 


Lord  Eldon   

William  Cobbett,  M.P. 

Henry  Clay  

John  Qnlncy  Adams.. 

Rev.  Mr.  Landis  

Thomas  H.  Benton . . 
Cast  of  Burns*  skull. 
Allowing  1  inch  for 

scalp  

Lord  Wellington.. . . 

William  Pitt  

Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers — 
Canova  
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Back  of  cast  broken. 
Front  only  taken. 
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Having  thus  shown  the  size  of  head,  and  also 
the  anterior  development  of  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  cotemporaries  of  Napoleon, 
and  finding  no  head  in  the  entire  list  measur- 
ing as  much  as  his  from  ear  to  ear  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead,  except  the  single 
one  of  that  intellectual  giant  Rev.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers; and  since  the  average  measurement  of 
the  eleven  cases  given  is  18$  inches,  and 
that  of  Napoleon  is  14J  inches ;  and  since  the 
average  circumference  of  all  the  full  heads  is 
23 J  inches,  it  becomes  a  proper  inquiry,  how 
large  would  Napoleon's  head  have  been,  tak- 
ing as  a  basis  the  comparative  size  of  his  head 
forward  of  the  ears?  The  question  is  simply 
this.  If  the  heads  of  those  men  we  have  given 
average  13J  inches  from  ear  to  ear,  around 
the  forehead,  and  28J  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, how  many  inches  in  circumference 
should  Napoleon's  head  have  been,  the  fore- 
head of  which  measured  14$  inches  ?  The 
solution  of  this  problem  gives  25  inches  as  the 
circumference. 

Napoleon  had  not  a  large  frame,  but  he  be- 
came stout  at  St.  Helena,  weighing,  we  believe, 
175  pounds,  when  his  vitality,  not  being  work- 
ed off  through  the  brain  as  formerly,  was  per- 
mitted to  develop  itself  in  the  physical  struc- 
ture. Nearly  every  one  of  the  persons,  how- 
ever, whose  casts  of  head  we  have  measured 
above,  was  large,  and  not  a  fow  of  them  were 
very  large,  in  body.  Napoleon,  as  all  confess, 
had  a  remarkably  dense  and  fine-grained  or- 
ganization, and  his  intensity  of  thought  and 
tenacity  of  endurance  were  almost  without 
parallel ;  all  showing  that  the  quality  of  his 
constitution,  the  brain  included,  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  men. 

To  show  that  the  measurements  of  Dr.  An- 
tomarchi,  as  recorded  in  his  writings,  are  not 
worthy  of  trust,  we  remark  that  his  reported 
length,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  chin, 
being  7  inches  6  lines,  French,  equal  to  8  in- 
ches English,  is  utterly  absurd,  the  cast  which 
he  has  left  us  being  as  firm  as  iron,  measured 


by  calipers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chin  fully  10  inches.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Thomas  H.  Benton,  Gen.  Washington, 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  Osceola,  Silas  Wright,  Words- 
worth the  poet,  the  late  Judge  Dean,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  many  other  casts  in  our  collection, 
measure  10  inches.  One  half  of  the  boys 
twelve  years  old,  that  would  be  met  on  the 
street,  would  measure  at  least  8  inches  from 
the  chin  to  the  center  of  the  top-head.  In  the 
table  before  us  we  have  introduced  a  galaxy  of 
eminent  and  pre-eminent  persons,  the  superior 
qualities  of  whose  organizations  none  will  dis- 
pute, and  we  find  Napoleon,  whose  head  is 
represented  by  the  quotation  from  Antomarchi 
as  being  only  22  1-10  inches,  stands  forth  the 
peer  of  Chalmers,  and  the  superior  of  all  the 
rest  in  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  brain. 
The  "  Iron  Duke,"  who  contested  with  him  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  has  a  forehead  13f  inches, 
half  an  inch  less  than  that  of  Napoleon,  which 
measured  Lord  Eldon, "  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,"  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished ability,  had  18  inches.  Wm.  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  the  orator  and  statesman,  had 
13.  William  Cob  be  1 1,  distinguished  as  a  British 
statesman,  had  13J.  Canova,  the  sculptor, 
18i.  Robert  Burns,  the  cast  of  whose  naked 
skull  shows  124,  probably  18i  with  the  scalp 
on.  Then  we  have  the  gallant  orator  and 
statesman  Henry  Clay,  with  18$ ;  ex-Pres- 
ident John  Q.  Adams,  the  scholar  and  states- 
man, of  whom  any  age  and  country  might 
be  proud,  with  18;  Col.  Benton,  for  thirty 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age  condensing  the  de- 
bates of  Congress,  and  turning  out  able  vol- 
umes one  after  another,  had  18i  inches.  Every 
one  of  these  heads  is  above  the  usual  size, 
and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  largest 
class,  yet  every  one  of  them,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  smaller  in  the 
forehead  than  Napoleon's.  The  question  of 
size  is  now  at  least  before  the  reader,  and  we 
have  shown  conclusively  that  the  investigation 
vindicates  Napoleon  and  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology most  triumphantly.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  cast  which  Dr.  Anto- 
marchi has  left  us,  and  which  can  not  vary  the 
thickness  of  a  knife-blade  from  the  true  di- 
mensions of  the  head,  a  most  excellent  witness 
to  introduce,  whose  testimony,  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  living  Napoleon's  head,  we  regard 
as  a  clincher.  This  witness  is  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Col.  Lehmanowski,  who  entered 
the  military  school  soon  after  Bonaparte,  was 
with  him  in  all  his  wars,  fought  over  one  hun- 
dred battles  under  him,  that  of  Waterloo  in- 
cluded, was  a  confidential  adviser  with  the 
Emperor,  and  always  near  his  person.  We 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  L.  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  1848  he  spent  half  his  time 
in  our  office  for  weeks  together,  and,  as  many 
will  recollect,  he  was  lecturing  through  this 
country  on  the  character  and  habits  of  Napo- 
leon and  Josephine.  In  regard  to  the  size  of 
his  head,  Col.  L.  told  us  that  by  mistake  he 
once  put  on  Napoleon's  hat,  and  that  it  was 


entirely  too  large  for  him ;  and  the  Colonel's 
head  we  know  by  actual  and  critical  measure- 
ment to  be  234  inches.  Napoleon's  head ,  there- 
fore, must  have  reached  nearly  or  quite 
24  inches  where  the  hat  fitted  to  it  This  fact 
was  communicated  to  us  by  Col.  Lehmanowski 
himself  in  1843,  and  published  by  us  in  the 
Phrenological  Almanac  for  1846,  before  any 
question  had  been  raised  relative  to  the  large 
size  of  Napoleon's  head.  We  have  now 
demonstrated  by  the  cast  the  large  size  of  his 
forehead,  and  by  comparing  this  with  that  of 
other  heads  known  to  be  large,  we  have  shown 
that  the  back-head  of  Napoleon  must  have  been 
large  also;  and  by  the  positive  testimony  of 
his  old  bosom  friend,  wo  have  proved  the  fact 
that  his  whole  head  was  more  than  234  in- 
ches. What  more  can  friends  desire  ?  What 
more  can  critics  demand  ? 


THE  DESPONDENT. 

To  some  this  world  is  dark  and  lone— 

They  see  no  sun  above : 
They  see  tho  dust  upon  the  ground— 

They  do  not  see  the  grove. 

Remind  them  that  the  sky  is  fair, 

And  that  the  day  Is  bright— 
They'll  shake  their  heads,  and  faintly  say, 

"  Each  day  must  have  a  night." 

Ton  point  to  them  the  flowers  that  bloom. 

And  bid  them  note  their  stay: 
They  love  their  fragrance  and  their  hue— 

But  then,  they  soon  decay. 

They  love  the  days  that  spring-time  brings, 

And  feel  the  summer's  glow : 
But  then,  they  dread  the  fall-time  rains. 

And  fear  the  winter's  snow. 

To  them  this  life  is  strife  and  pain- 
Beyond  this  life  is  gloom ; 

They  *ee  no  softening,  heavenly  light— 
They  only  see  the  tomb. 

X.  K.  R.  M. 


A  Short  Lesson  in  Arithmetic. — Principal 
is  the  sum  on  which  interest  is  paid.  Interest 
is  the  compensation  charged  by  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  for  the  use  of  the  principal,  and 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  usury,  though 
this  term  is  now  understood  as  a  rate  above 
legal  interest;  usurious  interest,  therefore,  is 
the  amount  above  the  legal  rate  established  by 
the  state.  Amount  is  the  principal  and  interest 
added  together,  or  the  whole  sum  of  several 
items.  Per  cent,  is  a  rate  on  a  hundred  dollars, 
cents,  or  pounds,  allowed  by  the  lender  for  the 
use  of  money.  Per  annum  signifies  by  the 
year.  Per  cent,  per  annum  means  the  rate  of 
interest  on  a  hundred  fbr  one  year,  as  six  per 
cent  per  annum  means  six  dollars  to  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
one  year.  Discount  is  a  deduction  of  the  in- 
terest from  the  principal  at  the  time  the  money 
is  lent ;  or  an  allowance  of  interest  on  a  sum 
paid  before  it  is  due ;  or  a  sum  less  than  par 
value.  Commission  or  brokerage  is  the  percent- 
age allowed  for  services  in  buying,  selling,  or 
transacting  business  for  another.  Par  or  nom- 
inal value  is  the  sum  expressed  on  the  face  of  a 
stock  certificate,  note,  coin,  etc.  Premium  is  a 
sum  charged  for  insurance,  or  is  the  sum  ex- 
ceeding the  par  value  of  anything. 
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FI8H  CULTURE. 

The  artificial  propagation  of  fish  is  not  alto- 
gether a  new  thing,  having  been  practiced  by 
Jacobi  at  Hanover  more  than  a  century  since ; 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  recognized  branch  of  industry.  In 
Europe  it  has  assumed  a  national  importance, 
and  has  received  the  fostering  care  of  govern- 
ments. The  National  French  Fish  Farm  at 
Hunigue,  on  the  Rhine,  is  an  extensive  as  well 
as  an  interesting  establishment,  covering  eighty 
acres,  and  distributing  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try many  millions  of  eggs  and  young  fish  every 
year.  Its  success,  which  seems  to  be  complete, 
has  led  to  the  founding  of  a  great  many  other 
fish-breeding  establishments  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Salmon  have  been  restored  to  all  the  rivers 
of  the  British  Islands,  whence  they  had  been 
driven,  and  introduced  into  some  in  which  they 
were  never  known  to  propagate  in  the  natural 
way ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  tliis  compara- 
tively new  enterprise,  that  fish  has  become  a 
cheap  and  common  food  in  districts  where  it 
had  long  been  scarce  and  dear. 

In  this  country,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  en- 
couragement and  gov- 
ernmental protection, 
the  art  of  pisciculture 
has  made  comparative- 
ly little  progress ;  never- 
theless a  beginning  has 
been  made  by  a  few 
gentlemen  of  scientific 
tastes  and  public  spirit, 
whose  example  will  no 
doubt  be  followed  by 
others ;  but  there  is  need 
of  legislative  action  to 
give  efficiency  to  an  en- 
terprise calculated  ra- 
ther to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  than  to  be 
directly  profitable  to  the 
individuals  introducing 
it.  No  doubt  it  will  become  ultimately  a  very 
highly  remunerative  branch  of  industry,  but 
at  the  present  time  we  can  not  advise  every- 
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THE  TROUTDALE  SPRING. 


body  to  rush  into  it  with  the  hope  of  making 
money. 

It  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 


than  to  show  the  commercial  advantage  of 
the  art,  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  that 
we  here  compile  an  account  of  a  New  Jer- 


Fig.  1— One  week  old. 


Fig.  3— Three  months  old.  FIr.  8— Six  month*  old. 

THE  TROCT  AT  VARIOUS  AGES. 

those  who  have  suitable  streams  to  construct 
and  stock  small  ponds  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  plenty  of  fish  for  their  own  use, 


Fig.  4— One  year  old. 


sey  Fish  Faim,  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  somewhat  complicated  process  of  hatching 
there  practiced. 
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troutdale. 
Troutdale,  near  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.,  sixty- 
foar  miles  southwest  of  New  York, 'is  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  J.  H.  Black,  and  ie  described  In 
Harper' $  Weekly,  from  which,  and  other  trust- 
worthy sources  within  onr  reach,  we  condense 
the  following  acooun  t : 

THE  SPRING. 

The  artificially  construct- 
ed ponds  and  buildings 
connected  with  the  fish 
raising  operations,  are  sit* 
uated  on  the  right  bank  of 
Muskenetkeny  Creek,  and 
coyer  about  two  acres.  The 
ponds  are  supplied  with 
pure  crystal  water  from  a 
large  and  beautiful  spring, 
from  which  it  flows  in  a 
continual  stream  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  gallons  per 
minute.  This  water  is,  in 
summer  and  winter,  of  the 
same  temperature,  50  deg. 
Fah.,  and  reaches  the 
hatching  house  and  ponds 
at  the  same  temperature. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  fish 
hatching.  In  the  spring 
there  are  about  two  hund- 
red small  trout,  naturally 
bred.  From  the  spring  the  water  is  led  by  a 
raceway  to  and  circulated  through  the  three 
ponds  and  hatching  houses.  At  various  points 
gates  or  sluices  are  located,  furnished  with 
wire  screens,  which  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  fishes  and  of 
collecting  leaves,  sticks,  or 
other  articles  which  may 
accidentally  find  their  way 
into  the  ponds.  Theso  I^^^^^^S 
screens  are  cleared  twice 
a  day,  or  oftener  when  fall- 
ing leaves  necessitate  it 

DISTINGUISHED  CHARAC- 
TERS, 

Last  summer,  when  the 
description  from  which  we 
quote  was  written,  the 
ponds  contained  about  sev- 
en hundred  ad  nit  trout, 
hatched  during  the  winter 
of  1866-7  by  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Norris,  a  well-known  an- 
gler and  the  former  propri- 
etor of  the  ponds.  Among 
the  old  settlers  were  several 
distinguished  characters, 
marked  by  striking  pecu- 
liarities. One  known  as 
"  Bartiraeus,"  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  totally  blind,  and 
perfectly  black  in  color;  "Lady Douglass"  has 
one  side  of  her  head  of  the  same  somber  hue. 
A  long,  lean,  lantern-jawed  male  is  appropri- 
ately yclept  "Don  Quixote,"  while  a  huge 
three-pounder,  who  fought  it  out  on  the  line 


during  the  entire  spawning  season,  killing 
and  devouring  over  a  dozen  large  fishes,  is 
called  "  General  Grant"  There  wss  formerly 
in  the  large  pond  a  curious  parti-colored  fish, 
with  irregular  spots  and  streaks  of  white  and 
black,  the  colors  varying  almost  weekly,  which 
was  known  to  some  of  the  numerous  Demo- 


THE  TROUTDALE  HATCHING  HOUSE. 

crate  in  the  vicinity  as  "  Horace  Greeley ; "  but 
he  is  now  no  more,  having  been  unfortunately 
killed  and  eaten  by  "  General  Grant "  in  De- 
cember last  Poor  "II.  G."  Bequutca*  in 
pace/ 

The  trout  is  a  sad  cannibal.  "  Dog,"  it  is  Baid, 


THE  TROUTDALE  FISH  PONDS. 

"  will  not  eat  dog,"  but  a  trout  of  only  one  and 
a  half  inches  will  unhesitatingly  seize  and  de- 
vour one  of  his  own  species  two  thirds  his 
own  length.  Various  fishes  over  a  foot  long 
have  disappeared  from  time  to  time  down  the 


capacious  throat  of  "  General  Grant"  On  this 
account  these  ponds  are  necessary. 

ASSORTING  THE  FISH. 

The  pond  nearest  the  hatching  hbuse  is  now 
being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  twenty 
thousand  young  trout  hatched  at  Troutdale 
during  the  past  winter ;  the  middle  one  is  de- 
voted to  trout  of  eight 
inches  and  under,  while  in 
the  third  are  placed  the 
larger  fishes,  many  of  them 
of  a  size  calculated  to  cause 
a  lover  of  "the  gentle 
craft"  to  infringe  upon  the 
Tenth  Commandment 
The  bottoms  of  the  ponds 
are  of  clay,  upon  which 
have  been  placed  a  num- 
ber of  large  stones,  in  or- 
der that  the  trout,  by  rub- 
bing against  them,  may  free 
their  bodies  from  the  nu- 
merous parasites,  animal 
.and  vegetable,  which  fre- 
quently infest  them.  Shade 
is  afforded  by  large  floats, 
secured  to  the  banks  by 
wires.  The  races  are  slat- 
ed, to  prevent  the  crumb- 
ling of  the  banks,  their 
bottoms  being  covered 
with  small  stones,  upon 
which  is  placed  a  layer  of  fine  gravel,  though 
the  latter  is  not  plentiful  in  the  vicinity. 

The  hatching  house  is  situated  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  first  pond,  and  a  neat  lodge 
to  the  westward  is  occupied  by  the  assistants 
needed  in  the  care  of  the  ponds. 

FEEDING. 

The  large  trout  are  fed 
with  curd,  the  offal  from 
slaughter-houses  ait  in  fine 
pieces,  and  fishes,  the  latter 
sometimes  living.  During 
our  visit  two  living  red-fins 
about  four  inches  in  length 
(Leudtcus  comuius)  were 
thrown  into  the  pond; 
they  were  immediately 
seized  by  two  huge  trout, 
who  at  once  retired  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  pond, 
there  to  swallow  and  di- 
gest them  at  their  leisure. 
The  gullets  of  their  cap  tors 
being  shorter  than  their 
prey,  over  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  tails  of  the  red- 
fins  vanished  down  the 
throats  of  the  trout 

THE  PROCESS  OF  FISH 

CULTURE. 

Dr.  Stack,  a  thoroughly 
educated  naturalist,  narrates  some  of  his  expe- 
rience and  experiments  as  follows : 

THE  SPAWNING  SEASON. 

About  the  middle  of  October  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  spawning  season  was  at  hand. 
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The  colore  of  the  adult  fishes  began  to  alter  to 
an  extent  noticeable  by  the  most  unpractical 
eye.  Losing  the  bright  tints  with  which  they 
were  formerly  bedecked,  the  female  trout  be- 
came dark  and  somber  in  color,  putting  on  a 
grave  and  matronly  dress.  The  hues  of  the 
males  were,  on  the  contrary,  more  brilliant 
than  previously.  Their  general  color  became 
much  lighter,  and  in  the  older  individuals  the 
lower  jaw  projected  anteriorly,  forming  a  sort 
of  knob.  The  distension  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  female  by  the  eggs  caused  the  section  of 
her  body  to  assume  an  oval  shape,  while  that 
of  the  male  resembled  the  outline  of  the  eye  of 
a  broad-axe.  Fierce  battles  took  place  be- 
tween the  males,  the  conqueror  celebrating  his 
victory  by  feasting  upon  the  body  of  the  van- 
quished ;  the  females  swam  uneasily  about  the 
ponds,  trying  the  bottom  with  their  fins,  seek- 
ing for  gravel  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  bottoms  of  the  ponds  being  formed  of  clay 
and  large  stones,  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
Into  the  races  for  that  purpose.  These  had 
previously  been  prepared  by  covering  their 
bottoms  with  fine  gravel,  and  placing  across 
them  obstructions,  forming  a  series  of  dams 
and  eddies. 

ARTIFICIAL  SPAWNING. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October  the  fishes  were 
perceived  in  the  race  busily  engaged  in  form- 
ing a  nest  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs. 
Across  the  lower  end  of  the  raceway  a  net  was 
quietly  placed,  and  the  gate  at  the  racehead 
closed,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  was  stopped. 
To  avoid  being  left  high  and  dry,  the  fishes 
were  obliged  to  pass  down  stream,  and  were 
thus  captured  in  the  net,  the  fishes  being 
placed  for  the  nonce  in  a  large  tin  kettle. 
About  a  quart  of  pure  spring  water  was  placed 
in  the  impregnating  pan;  a  male  was  then 
taken  and  held  in  the  manner  depicted  in  the 
engraving,  the  left  hand  grasping  the  neck  be- 
low the  gills,  and  the  right  the  body  just  be- 
hind the  gills.  By  a  gentle  pressure  with  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  a 
quantity  of  the  milt  was  expressed,  the  amount 
being  further  increased  by  gentle  friction  to- 
ward the  tail.  This  was  continued  until  the 
water  became  opalescent  or  pearly  in  its  ap- 
pearance. A  female  was  then  taken  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  eggs,  instead  of 
milt,  being  extruded.  The  eggs  and  milt  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  are  carefully  washed. 

HATCHING. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
fifteen  grains  of  the  mllty  fluid  of  the  male  is 
sufficient  to  impregnate  ten  thousand  eggs; 
but  in  practice  a  much  greater  quantity  is 
used.  The  bottom  of  the  impregnating  pan,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  having  a  depression 
calculated  to  hold  one  thousand  eggs,  the 
quantity  obtained  could  be  readily  estimated. 
The  eggs  average  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  weigh  one  grain  each. 

After  being  thus  secured,  the  eggs  are  taken 
to  the  hatching  house,  which  had  been  made 
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ready  for  their  reception  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  hatching  trough  had  been  filled  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches  with  fine  gravel  care- 
fully boiled,  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  insects 
which  might  have  been  present;  over  this  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  from  the  spring,  filtered 
through  four  screens  of  fine  flannel,  was  con- 
ducted. Upon  the  gravel  the  eggs  were  placed, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  sud- 
den jar,  as  the  recently  impregnated  egg  re- 
quires the  most  gentle  handling,  lest  its  sud- 
denly acquired  life  be  as  suddenly  extinguished. 
After  resting  in  their  new  location  for  a  few 
moments,  they  were  evenly  spread  over  the 
bottoms  of  the  troughs  by  means  of  a  fine 
feather.  During  the  entire  process  the  eggs 
had  not  for  an  instant  been  exposd  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

WHAT  YOUNG  T ROUTS  EAT. 

When  first  hatched,  the  young  presented  the 
grotesque  appearance  Bhown  in  the  smaller 
figure  of  the  cut  of  the  trout  The  ungainly 
abdominal  appendage,  technically  termed  the 
"  yolk  sack,"  is,  however,  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  body  of  the  young  fish,  the  entire  pro- 
cess requiring  six  weeks  for  its  completion 

During  this  period  the  young  trout  requires 
no  food,  being  nourished  entirely  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  "  yolk  sack ;"  but  Immediately  after 
its  absorption  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  regularly  and  carefully  fed.  Various  sub- 
stances, all  of  an  animal  nature,  have  been 
tried,  but  after  various  experiments,  Dr.  Slack 
has  found  the  muscular  fiber  composing  the 
hearts  of  beef  cattle  to  be  the  most  suitable. 
This  is  prepared  by  being  chopped  into  mi- 
nute fragments,  which  are  passed  through  a 
fine  wire  sieve.  When  the  fishes  have  attained 
the  length  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  the  eggs  of 
other  fish  are  employed  as  food.  When  placed 
In  the  first  pond,  they  will  be  fed  entirely,  for 
some  time,  upon  maggots,  the  larva?  of  the 
common  blue-bottle  fly.  The  appearance  of 
these  disgusting,  though  to  the  pisdcultural- 
Ist  useful,  little  animals  is  regarded  as  fixing 
the  period  at  which  the  transfer  from  the 
hatching  house  to  the  pond  should  take  place. 

PARLOR  FISH  CULTURE. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  Dr. 
Slack,  which  can  be  placed  in  an  office,  library, 
or  parlor,  the  fishes  can  be  hatched  without  a 
hatching  house ;  the  eggs  being  procured  from 
some  fish  farmer,  a  part  of  whose  business  It  Is 
to  furnish  them  and  young  fish,  either  for 
stocking  ponds  or  for  scientific  observation. 
The  apparatus  is  not  unlike  the  aquarium  in 
common  use  in  our  parlors,  and  requires  very 
little  more  attention.  It  enables  any  one  so 
disposed,  to  manufacture  trout  at  home,  which 
must  be  an  exceedingly  interesting,  if  not  a 
profitable  employment 

Other  kinds  of  fish  besides  trout  can  of 
course  be  propagated  in  the  same  way,  but 
this  is  the  most  valuable  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  streams  are  suitable,  and 
the  climate  sufficiently  cool. 

BHAD  DISAPPEARING. 

The  Evening  Pott,  speaking  of  the  importance 


of  fish  culture,  says :  "  In  nearly  all  our  rivers 
the  supply  offish  Is  growing  less.  The  stake 
nets  in  the  Hudson,  stretching  for  hundreds  of 
rods  in  the  channel,  do  not  take  more  in  a  day 
than  were  formerly  taken  in  nets  a  quarter  or 
a  fifth  of  their  size.  In  the  Susquehanna,  Po- 
tomac, James,  and  Delaware,  where  drift  nets 
are  used,  the  supply  of  fish  is  in  like  manner 
decreasing.  No  more  fish  can  now  be  taken 
in  a  net  a  hundred  rods  long  than  formerly  in 
one  of  five  rods.  The  same  reports  come  from 
the  South;  and,  unless  the  fisheries  are  sus- 
pended, or  the  supply  of  fish  increased  by  ar- 
tificial means,  there  will  soon  be  no  more  shad 
in  the  market" 

To  meet  this  alarming  difficulty,  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  last  winter  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  Albany — Messrs.  Seth  Green  and 
Robert  B.  Roseveltr— have,  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  them,  established  suita- 
ble hatching  boxes  along  the  upper  waters  of 
our  rivers.  The  results  promise  to  be  most  sat- 
isfactory. 

Although  appointed  for  New  York  only, 
they  have  lately  visited  several  Southern  States, 
to  endeavor  to  interest  the  fishermen  of  the 
Southern  rivers  in  pisciculture,  and  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  system  of  artificial  breeding 
that  has  proved  so  successful  in  Connecticut 
Their  object  in  thus  extending  their  observa- 
tions and  labors  is  to  make  fish  culture  general. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  shad  do  not  in- 
variably return  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  are 
spawned,  and  in  order  that  an  even  supply 
may  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  propa- 
gation should  proceed  simultaneously  on  all 
parts  of  the  coast  The  James  River  was  the 
farthest  point  south  visited  by  the  Commission- 
ers. There  they  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
fishermen  and  establishing  hatching  boxes  on 
a  small  scale.  On  the  Potomac  it  is  expected 
that  their  suggestions  will  be  generally  adopted. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  measures  will  insure 
an  immediate  increase  in  the  supply  of  shad, 
and  finally  make  this  delicious  fish  once  more 
as  plentiful  in  our  markets  as  it  ever  has  been. 

PT8H  AS  FOOD. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  The  value 
of  fish,  and  in  particular  of  the  hard  and  sweet 
varieties  of  flesh,  such  as  in  trout  and  shad,  Is 
of  great  importance,  for  it  furnishes  in  the 
phosphorus  the  elements  of  brain-food,  now 
become  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  advanced 
intellectual  development  of  our  people.  The 
truth  Is,  and  It  Is  only  becoming  to  be  appre- 
ciated, that  social  and  intellectual  progress  are 
based  upon  varied  and  abundant  supplies  of 
food ;  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  law,  that  there 
will  never  be  any  high  civilization  where  the 
diet  of  a  people  is  limited  to  a  few  kinds  of 
staple  food,  no  matter  how  favorable  these 
may  be  for  establishing  what  is  called  a  condi- 
tion free  from  disease.  From  this  It  is  evident 
that  the  rice  diet  of  the  people  of  eastern  Asia, 
and  the  limited  elements  contained  in  the  acrid 
food  of  the  people  of  the  tropics,  will  not  per- 
mit any  of  these  nations  to  rise  above  the  bar- 
baric." 
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HENRY  D •  BARRON, 

THE  WISCONSIN  LEGISLATOR. 

Here  are  the  portrait  and  character  of 
one  of  our  young  American  "  self-made 
men."   He  has  a  well-formed  head  and  a 
comely  face.    The  superior  portion  of  the 
brain  predominates.   The  propensities, 
located  in  the  base,  are  quite  subordinate 
to  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral 
sentiments.   See  how  narrow  the  head 
just  above  the  ears  1  and  how  broad  and 
full  through  the  upper  portion  1  Secret- 
iveness,  Destructiveness,  Alimentiveness, 
and  Acquisitiveness  are  all  moderately 
developed ;  while  Cautiousness,  Sublim- 
ity, Ideality,  and  Causality  are  large  and 
active ;  so  also  are  Imitation,  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,   Veneration,  Hope, 
and  Firmness.    The  entire  group  of  or- 
gans allotted  to  the  social  affections  are 
well  developed ;  he  is  eminently  a  friend- 
ly person.    Without  knowing  the  fact, 
we  infer,  from  his  organization  as  a  whole, 
that  he  derives  his  leading  traits  of  char- 
acter from  his  mother,  more  especially 
his  sympathy,  cautiousness,  affection,  and 
religious  nature. 

The  intellect  is  sufficiently  prominent 
to  indicate  an  original  thinker,  a  good 
student,  and  a  mind  full  of  resources. 
There  is  but  one  "drawback"  to  the 
man :  his  brain  is  too  large  for  his  body. 
If  he  would  live  healthfully  and  long, 
he  must  live  temperately  and  carefully 
in  both  mental  and  physical  life.  No 
dissipation  is  admissible  in  his  case ;  nor 
do  we  see  any  indication  of  it  in  this 
head  or  face ;  nor  is  there  anything  low, 
gross,  or  sensual;  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  clean,  well-cut  features,  a  clear  eye, 
and  a  lively,  vivacious  expression.  He 
is  yet  comparatively  young,  but  on  the 
rising  scale.  If  he  retain  health,  he  will 
yet  grow  into  a  much  higher  position  than 
he  has  attained. 

Henry  Danfobth  Barron  was  born  April 
10th,  1883,  In  the  town  of  Wilton,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York.   He  comes  of  fighting 
stock,  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Barron,  having 
been  a  private  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  his  great-grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side  having  also  taken  part  in  the  same  great 
struggle,  as  a  captain.   Besides,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  an  Uncle,  Joseph  Barron  by  name,  was 
killed  on  board  Commodore  McDonough's  flag- 
ship at  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Barron's 
[    lather  was  a  wagon-maker,  in  poor  circuni- 
1  stances,  and  being  burdened  with  the  main- 
ly ten  an  cc  of  a  large  family,  could  give  his  chil- 


dren little  or  no  advantages  in  the  way  of 
early  education  beyond  those  found  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  York  thirty  years 
ago.  Henry's  early  life  was  without  extraor- 
dinary incidents,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  go- 
ing to  school,  when  school  was  kept,  doing 
the  chores  about  a  humble  mechanic's  house- 
hold, as  they  fell  to  his  lot,  and  partaking  of 
the  usual  labors  and  sports  of  childhood.  In 
1847,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  ho  entered  the  print- 
ing-office of  a  newspaper  edited  by  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed  Brown.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  close  friendship  between  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Barron,  which  continued  until  the 
talented  editor  and  poet,  worn  out  by  toils  and 
constant  struggles  with  adverse  elements,  sank 
into  a  premature  grave.  It  was  from  his  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Brown  that  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  young  Barron  ripened  into  the  quali- 
ties that  have  marked  his  character. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
printing-office,  with  the  few  dollars  he  had 
saved  from  his  earnings,  and  a  hundred  dol- 
lars borrowed  from  a  relative,  lie  entered  the 
Ballston  Spa  Law  School,  and  studied  there 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  the  State  which  he  had  chosen 
as  the  sphere  for  his  activity  and  bis  future 
home.  He  settled  at  the  village  of  Waukesha, 
a  populous  county  seat  twenty  miles  west  of 
Milwaukie.  Not  being  of  age,  he  could  not  be 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  as  an  attorney 
of  record.  However,  the  opportunity  offer- 
ing, he  became  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Waukesha  Democrat,  a  newspaper  of  consider- 
able reputation  and  influence  in  that  region. 
His  predecessor  was  Mr.  George  Hyer,  a  State 
senator,  who  was  then,  and  has  since  remained, 
a  prominent  editor  and  politician  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Barron  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to 
the  Waukesha  Chronotype,  and  it  speedily  as- 
sumed a  leading  place  among  the  weekly  news- 
papers of  the  Northwest. 

The  Democratic  side  of  politics  in  Wisconsin 
at  that  period  was  singularly  progressive.  It 
had  adopted  "  Land  Reform,"  "Anti-Banking," 
or  the  hard-money  policy,  and  "  Slavery  Re- 
striction," as  cardinal  principles.  It  was  a 
party  of  new  ideas  and  sanguine  hopes,  and 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  the  most  liberal 
measures  under  which  any  State  ever  entered 
the  Union.  To  that  party  Mr.  Barron  became 
warmly  attached.  He  advocated  its  liberal 
principles,  and  found  it  a  labor  of  love. 

In  April,  1853,  soon  after  he  became  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Pierce, 
and  he  has  been  in  some  public  office  almost 
constantly  since  that  time. 

He  edited  and  published  the  Cltronolype  un- 
til 1855,  when  he  transferred  it  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Pratt,  who  is  still  an  editor  at  Waukesha. 

After  a  short  period,  within  which  he  hnd 
been  admitted  to  the  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Court  bars,  and  during  which  he  practiced  law 
with  much  success,  he  removed  to  the  north- 
western part  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Then  but  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Randall  (since  then 
Postmaster-General)  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judi- 


cial Circuit  He  served  a  brief  term  m  that  of- 
fioe,  and  was  then  retained  by  Caleb  Cashing 
(ex- Attorney-General  of  the  United  Stales)  to 
take  charge  of  Government  business  at  Saint 
Croix  Falls,  and  has  since  discharged  the  du- 
ties devolving  upon  him  in  that  connection. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Judge 
Barron  assumed  a  decided  and  prominent  at- 
titude in  support  of  the  war  measures.  He  as- 
sisted in  raising  regiments  in  his  State,  and 
would  have  entered  the  service  but  for  his  de- 
fective eyesight  and  constitutional  debility, 
which  prevented  him  from  undertaking  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  soldier's  life.  He  supported  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration,  and  gradually 
drifted  into  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he 
has  since  remained  an  influential  member. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  receiving  every  vote  cast  in 
his  district,  and  has  been  annually  re-elected 
since  that  time. 

During  his  successive  terms  of  service  in  the 
Legislature  he  haa  been  chairman  of  impor- 
tant committees.  In  1866  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  eminent  fairness,  dignity,  and  skill. 

In  his  legislative  connection,  Judge  Barron 
can  not  be  termed  a  talking  member.  He 
never  renders  debate  tedious.  He  can  talk 
eloquently  and  well,  but  he  never  delivers  a 
speech  when  speeches  are  unnecessary  or  can 
be  avoided.  When,  however,  disputed  meas- 
ures are  pending,  and  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators have  become  confused  by  the  elaborate 
eloquence  of  voluble  advocates,  his  occasion 
arises,  and  by  a  few  pertinent  and  forcible 
words  he  usually  closes  the  debate  that  pre- 
cedes the  vote,  and  generally  carries  the  ma- 
jority with  him. 

Judge  Barron's  comprehensive  judgment  and 
brief  way  of  treating  questions  and  exposing 
their  real  issues,  have  given  him  the  command- 
ing influence  which  he  has  wielded  in  shaping 
the  entire  body  of  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  for  there  are  but  few  of  the  State  laws 
since  1863  that  are  good  which  do  not  bear 
the  impress  of  his  plastic  and  skillful  hand. 
His  industry  equals  his  tact  and  ability.  He 
knows  at  all  times  the  exact  stage  of  all  impor- 
tant measures,  whether  they  are  in  committee 
or  at  what  reading.  Knowing  exactly  where 
every  bill  is,  he  possesses  a  commanding  ad- 
vantage in  the  decision  of  its  fate.  This,  no 
less  than  his  skill  in  debate  and  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian, is  a  secret  of  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  legislation.   He  is  an  untiring  worker. 

It  also  can  be  said  that  he  is  one  of  our 
few  incorruptable  public  men.  Aside  from 
a  fair  average  profit  upon  his  business  en- 
terprises, and  the  accumulation  of  his  sav- 
ings, he  is  not  to-day  a  cent  richer  than  he 
was  when  he  first  entered  the  legislative 
halls  six  years  ago,  although  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  wealthy  corporations  and  mammoth 
pecuniary  interests  have  received  from  him 
the  support  to  which  these  organizations  owe 
their  existence. 

Judge  Barron  waj  chosen  one  of  the  two 
Presidential  electors  at  large  for  Wisconsin,  at 
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the  recent  election,  and  was  president  of  the 
Electoral  College  which  cast  the  vote  of  that 
State  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  The  county  seat 
of  Dallas  County,  which  is  one  of  the  counties 
in  his  district,  is  named  Barron,  as  a  mark  of 
the  honor  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  portion 
of  his.  constituents  who  live  in  that  county. 
Taken  all  in  all,  he  presents  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  that  which  perhaps  has  been  demon- 
strated in  other  prominent  instances,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  grail  of  an  Eastern  branch  upon  the 
Western  trunk— New  England  and  New  York 
seed  made  thrifty  and  noble  by  transplanting, 
and  the  acquirements  of  Western  force  and  en- 
ergy amid  Western  associations. 

Judge  Barron  is  now  but  thirty-six  years  old ; 
is  five  feet  ten  inches  high;  sparely  built, 
somewhat  lacking  development  in  the  breast 
and  abdomen;  of  dignified  deportment;  has 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  dark*  yet  ruddy 
complexion.  In  manner  he  is  easily  embar- 
rassed, usually  blushes  and  trembles  when  first 
rising  to  speak.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
and  has  one  child,  a  boy  aged  fourteen,  now 
away  at  school,  and  on  whom  he  hopes  to  be- 
stow the  wealth  of  an  education  for  which  he 
struggled  almost  single-handed  and  alone. 
His  tastes  and  habits  are  simple,  his  best  food 
books  and  newspapers ;  his  ambition  the  good 
of  his  adopted  State,  in  which  he  has  been  al- 
ready so  much  honored. 

OUR   NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

[Thk  Philadelphia  OWy  Bern,  a  family  weekly 
newspaper,  for  town  and  country,  publishes  in 
a  late  issue  the  following  eulogistic  notice  of 
our  work.  We  beg  pardon,  in  advance,  of  our 
readers  for  this  intrusion  of  a  laudatory  per- 
sonal affair,  and  may  state  that  the  "  notice  " 
was  "  perfectly  voluntary"  and  "  unsolicited."] 
Nkw  Phtmo«j«>xt.  By  Samuel  R.  Wells,  New  York. 

Pope  aptly  says,  "  The  study  of  mankind  is 
man ;"  but  how  seldom  mankind  study  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  study  the  face  as  an  indi- 
cation of  character.  How  easy  it  is  to  distin- 
guish a  simpleton  from  a  sensible,  an  idiot  from 
an  erudite,  when  we  know  the  meaning  of  the 
various  variations  in  form  and  position  of  the 
nose,  eyes,  lips,  forehead,  ears,  etc,  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  know  everything  concerning  the 
subject  when  we  have  Mr.  Wells' "  New  Phys- 
iognomy." By  an  hour's  reading  of  the  work 
an  accurate  impression  of  Phrenology  may  be 
obtained ;  and  how  much  better  it  makes  one 
feel  to  know  that  we  can  not  only  know  our- 
self,  but  all  our  friends,  all  our  relations,  all  our 

acquaintances, — all  the  world  1  We  meet  

in  the  street;  has  a  head  like  an  ancient 

battle-axe,  we  therefore  put  down  a  fool, 

not  merely  because  has  a  head  like  a  bat- 
tle-axe—oh, no,  there  are  thousands  of  fools 
who  have  faces  not  the  least  like  a  battle-axe— 
but  because  such  a  face  is  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  character.  We  meet  Sebastopol  Brown ; 
Sebastopol  Brown  is  noted  for  having  a  well- 
developed,  bald  head,  an  intelligent  face,  and 
an  air  of  unconcealed  superiority ;  we  know 
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immediately  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. And  so  on — ad  infinitum.  Almost  every 
one  has  some  peculiar  characteristic,  and  near- 
ly every  characteristic  that  can  be  imagined  or 
perceived  is  commented  upon  and  analyzed  in 
Mr.  Wells'  work.  What  a  short  and  long  nose 
means !  What  big  and  small  eyes  mean !  What 
large  hands  and  feet  indicate,  etc. !  "  The  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  Pope  says;  and  though 
there  are  some  men  that  we  would  not  study 
or  have  anything  to  do  with  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, we  think  he  could  not  have  written 
a  greater  truth.  Those  individuals  who  have 
been  termed  "  men  of  the  world,"  "  women  of 
the  world,"  are  merely  people  who  have  stud- 
ied their  race  more  carefully  than  others,  and 
who  are,  consequently,  acquainted  by  long  ex- 
perience with  its  peculiarities,  oddities,  and  ec- 
centricities. It  is  only  occasionally  we  hear  of 
"  a  man  of  the  world,"  and  when  he  appears, 
how  everybody  envies  him  1  What  nonsense ! 
He  is  no  more  to  be  envied  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Muggles,  the  fashionable  ladies'  man,  who  is 
al  waya  seen  with  a  lady  on  each  arm,  and  has 
a  dozen  more  in  his  pockets.*  The  study  of 
mankind  can  nowhere  be  so  much  facilitated 
as  by  reading  "  New  Physiognomy,"  nor  has 
the  study  ever  been  presented  in  a  better  man- 
ner. The  work  is  absorbingly  interesting  from 
commencement  to  conclusion.  The  amount  of 
information  gathered  relating  to  people  of  for- 
eign countries,  such  as  the  Africans,  Arabians, 
Chinese,  South  Sea  islanders,  etc.,  is  immense, 
and  presented  in  a  graphic,  interesting  style. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  work  to 
the  attention  of  every  one,  and  wc  are  sure  that 

*  Our  critic  of  course  mean*  pbo  togn pbe .  —Ed. 


after  examining  it,  they  will 
agree  with  us  in  pronounc- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  ever  pub- 
lished. Since  its  publica- 
tion, and  with  the  aid  of 
personal  effort  and  his  valu- 
able monthly  issue,  the 
Phbkrological  Joubhal, 
Mr.  Wells  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  Phrenology  on 
a  firm  basis  in  America. 
Great  praise  is  due  him  for 
his  unceasing  energy  in  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of 
Phrenology,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  he  is  meeting 
with  the  reward  he  so  justly 
deserves.  "New  Physiog- 
nomy" is  profusely  illustra- 
ted, is  well  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  handsomely  bound, 
and  costs  only  $5. 

[After  this,  our  native 
modesty  will  not  prevent  us 
from  holding  up  our  head 
even  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty itself!  We  make  our 
most  respectful  bow,  with 
thanks,  to  the  Philadelphia 
editor  for  his  kind  com- 
mendation of  our  New  Physiognomy.] 

A  clergyman  recently  related  the  follow- 
ing: Two  young  friends  of  his  were  board- 
ing in  Germany  with  a  very  devout  Catholic 
lady,  who  always  asked  a  blessing  before  each 
meal.  One  day  she  asked  the  young  men  how 
the  Americans  asked  a  blessing.  One  of  them 
remembering  the  haste  with  which  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  attack  their  food,  said,  *'  The 
American  blessing  is,  "Pitch  in."*  A  few 
days  after,  the  good  lady,  thinking  to  please 
her  boarders,  reverently  folded  her  hands  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  uttered  the  words,  "  Pitch 
in,"  which  they  of  course  did. 

A  Noblb  Institution. — The  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  New  York  have  lately 
published  a  very  fair  exhibit  of  the  condition 
of  their  library. 

It  contains  now  nearly  100,000  volumes,  em- 
bracing the  best  works  on  every  topic,  and 
about  10,000  volumes  are  added  every  year. 
The  yearly  income  of  the  Association  is  placed 
at  $60,000,  while  its  real  estate  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  $500,000.  The  accommodations  for 
readers  are  excellent ;  large  rooms,  well  venti- 
lated and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  many 
thousand  books  of  reference,  and  over  400  of 
the  current  foreign  and  domestic  periodicals, 
offer  their  inducements  to  all  whose  good  tastes 
seek  such  advantages.  To  young  men  living 
in  boarding-houses,  and  without  home  influ- 
ences, the  Mercantile  Library  affords  a  most 
desirable  place  for  passing  an  occasional  even- 
ing. There  the  leisure  hour  can  be  spent  In 
profitable  reading  or  conversation,  and  not  ut- 
terly wasted  as  in  attendance  on  the  wanton 
frivolities  of  the  play-house. 
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THE  PLANCHETTE  MYSTERY. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


tem  rLAxaarm  board. 


>HI8  little  gyrating  tripod  is  proving  it- 
self to  be  something  more  than  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  It  is  finding  its  way  into 
thousands  of  families  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Lawyers,  physicians,  politicians,  philosophers, 
and  even  clergymen,  have  watched  eagerly  its 
strange  antics,  and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
its  mystic  oracles.  Mrs.  Jones  demands  of  it 

where  Jones  spends  his  evenings ;  the  inquisitive  of  both  sexes  are  solicit- 
ing it  to  "  tell  their  fortunes ;"  speculators  are  invoking  its  aid  in  making 
sharp  bargains,  and  it  is  said  that  even  sagacious  brokers  in  Wall  Street 
are  often  found  listening  to  its  vaticinations  as  to  the  price  of  stocks  on 
a  given  future  day.  To  all  kinds  of  inquiries  answers  are  given,  intelli- 
gible at  least,  if  not  always  true.  A  wonderful  jumble  of  possibilities 
in  mental  and  moral  character  is  this  little  bit  of  wood,  now  giving  ut- 
terance to  childish  drivel,  now  bandying  jokes  and  badinage,  now  stirring 
the  conscience  by  unexceptionably  Christian  admonitions,  and  now  ut- 
tering the  baldest  infidelity  or  the  most  shocking  profanity ;  and  often 
discoursing  profoundly  on  science,  philosophy,  or  theology.  It  is  true 
that  Planchette  seldom  assumes  this  variety  of  theme  and  diction  under 
the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  but,  in  general,  manifests  a  peculiar 
facility  of  adapting  its  discourse  to  the  character  of  its  associates.  Read- 
er, with  your  sanction,  we  will  seek  a  little  further  acquaintance  with 
this  new  wonder. 

The  word  "  Planchette  "  is  French,  and  simply  signifies  a  little  board. 
It  is  usually  made  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  about  seven  inches  long  and 
six  inches  wide  at  the  widest  part,  but  we  suppose  that  any  other  shape 
and  convenient  size  would  answer  as  well.  Under  the  two  corners 
of  the  widest  end  are  fixed  two  little  castors  or  pantograph  wheels,  admit- 
ting of  easy  motion  in  all  horizontal  directions ;  and  in  a  hole,  pierced 
through  the  narrow  end,  is  fixed,  upright,  a  lead  pencil,  which  forms  the 
third  foot  of  the  tripod.  If  this  little  instrument  be  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  printing  paper,  and  the  fingers  of  one  or  more  persons  be  laid  lightly 
upon  it,  after  quietly  waiting  a  short  time  for  the  connection  or  rapport 
to  become  established,  the  board,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  will  begin 
to  move,  carrying  the  fingers  with  it  It  will  move  for  about  one  person 
in  every  three  or  four ;  and  sometimes  it  will  move  with  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  persons  in  contact  with  it,  when  it  will  not  move  for  either 
one  of  the  persons  singly.  At  the  first  '  trial,  from  a  few  seconds  to 
twenty  minutes  may  be  required  to  establish  the  motion ;  but  at  subse- 
quent trials  it  will  move  almost  immediately.  The  first  movements  are 
usually  indefinite  or  in  circles,  but  as  soon  as  some  control  of  the  motion 
is  established,  it  will  begin  to  write — at  first,  perhaps,  in  mere  monosyl- 
lables, "Yes,"  and  "  No,"  in  answer  to  leading  questions,  but  afterward 
freely  writing  whole  sentences,  and  even  pages.  For  me  alone,  the  in- 
strument will  not  move;  for  myself  and  wife  it  moves  slightly,  but  its 
writing  is  mostly  in  monosyllables,  or  consisting  of  two  or  three  words 
at  a  time.  With  my  daughter's  hands  upon  it,  it  writes  more  freely,  fre- 
quently giving,  correctly,  the  names  of  persons  present  whom  she  may 
not  know,  and  also  the  names  of  their  friends,  living  or  dead,  with  other 
and  similar  phenomena.  Its  conversations  with  her  are  grave  or  gay, 
much  according  to  the  state  of  her  own  mind  at  the  time;  and  when 
frivolous  questions  are  asked,  it  almost  always  returns  answers  either 
frivolous  or,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  a  trifle  wicked.  For  example,  she  on  one 
occasion  said  to  it :  "  Planchette,  where  did  you  get  your  education  ?  "  To 
her  horror,  it  instantly  wrote :  "  In  h — 1,"  without,  however,  being  so  fas- 
tidious as  to  omit  the  letters  of  the  word  here  left  out.  On  another  oc- 
casion, after  receiving  from  it  responses  to  some  trival  questions,  she 
said  to  it :  "  Planchette,  now  write  something  of  your  own  accord  with- 
out our  prompting."  But  instead  of  writing  words  and  sentences  as  was 
expected,  it  immediately  traced  out  the  rude  figure  of  a  man,  such  as 
school  children  sometimes  make  upon  their  slates.  After  finishing  the 
i  outlines— face,  neck,  arms,  legs,  etc.,  it  swung  around  and  brought  the 
/JS  point  of  the  pencil  to  the  proper  position  for  the  eye,  which  it  carefully 


marked  in,  and  then  proceeded  to  pencil  out  the  hair.  On  finishing  this 
operation,  it  wrote  under  the  figure  the  name  of  a  young  man  concern- 
ing whom  my  daughter's  companions  are  in  the  habit  of  teasing  her. 

My  wife  once  said  to  it:  "  Planchette,  write  the  name  of  the  article  I 
am  thinking  of."  She  was  thinking  of  a  finger  ring,  on  which  her  eye 
had  rested  a  moment  before.  The  operator,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
this,  and  my  wife  expected  either  that  the  experiment  would  fail,  or  eke 
that  the  letters  B-i-n-g  would  be  traced.  But  instead  of  that,  the  instru- 
ment moved,  very  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  deliberately,  and  traced  an  ap- 
parently exact  drde  on  the  paper,  of  about  the  size  of  the  finger  ring  she 
had  hi  her  mind.  44  Will  you  try  that  over  again  ?"  said  she,  when  a  sim- 
ilar circle  was  traced,  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  promptly.  Dur- 
ing this  experiment,  one  of  my  wife's  hands,  in  addition  to  my  daughter's, 
was  resting  lightly  upon  the  board ;  but  if  the  moving  force  had  been 
supplied  by  her,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  motion  would 
evidently  have  taken  the  direction  of  her  thought,  which  was  that  of 
writing  the  letters  of  the  word,  instead  of  a  direction  un thought  of. 

While  Planchette,  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  has  failed  to  distin- 
guish herself  either  as  a  preacher  or  a  philosopher,  I  regret  to  say  that 
she  has  not  proved  herself  a  much  more  successful  prophet.  While  the 
recent  contest  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  from  the  State  of  New 
York  was  pending,  I  said  to  my  little  oracular  friend :  44  Planchette,  will 
you  give  me  a  test  f  44  Yes."  44  Do  you  know  who  will  be  the  next  U.  S. 
Senator  from  this  State  ?  "  44  Yes."  44  Please  write  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  will  be  chosen."  44 Mr.  Sutton,"  was  written.  Said  I,  "I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  gentleman;  please  tell  me  where  he  re- 
sides." Ant.  44  In  Washington." 

I  do  not  relate  this  to  disturb  the  happy  dreams  of  the  Hon.  Reu- 
ben E.  Fen  ton  by  suggesting  any  dire  contingencies  that  may  yet  happen 
to  mar  the  prospects  before  him.  In  justice  to  my  little  friend,  bow- 
ever,  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  in  respect  to  questions  as  to  the  kind 
of  weather  we  shall  have  on  the  morrow?  will  such  person  go,  or  such 
a  one  come?  or  shall  I  see,  or  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  ?  its  re- 
sponses have  been  generally  correct 

To  rush  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  rationale  of  so  mysterious  a 
phenomenon,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  an  experience  which  has  been 
so  limited  as  my  own,  would  betray  an  amount  of  egotism  and  heedless- 
ness with  which  I  am  unwilling  to  be  chargeable ;  and  my  readers  will 
now  be  introduced  to  some  experiences  of  others. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  C,  residing  in  Jersey  City,  with  whom  I  have 
almost  daily  intercourse,  and  whose  testimony  is  entirely  trustworthy, 
relates  the  following: 

Some  five  or  six  months  ago  he  purchased  a  Planchette,  brought  it 
home,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  B.,  a  widow,  who  was  then 
visiting  his  family.  Mrs.  B.  had  never  tried  or  witnessed  any  experiments 
with  Planchette,  and  was  incredulous  as  to  her  power  to  produce  any 
movements  on  it  She,  however,  placed  her  hands  upon  it,  as  directed, 
and  to  her  surprise  it  soon  began  to  move,  and  wrote  for  its  first  words : 
"Take  care!"  "Of  what  must  I  take  care?"  she  inquired.  "Of  your 
money."  "Where?"  " In  Kentucky." 

My  friend  states  that  Mrs.  R's  husband  had  died  in  Albany  about  two 
years  previous,  bequeathing  to  her  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  she 
had  loaned  to  a  gentleman  m  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Invest  in  the  drug 
business,  on  condition  that  she  and  he  were  to  share  the  profits ;  and 
up  to  this  time  the  thought  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  her  money 
was  not  perfectly  safe.  At  this  point  she  Inquired :  44  Who  is  this  that 

is  giving  this  caution  ?"  "  B  W  ."  (The  name  of  a  friend  of  hers 

who  had  died  at  Cairo,  HI.,  some  six  years  before.)  Mrs.  B.  "  Why  I  is 
my  money  in  jeepardy?"  Planchette.  "Yes,  and  needs  prompt  atten- 
tion." My  friend  C.  here  asked:  "  Ought  she  to  go  to  Kentucky  and  at- 
tend to  the  matter?"  "Yes." 

So  strange  and  unexpected  was  this  whole  communication,  and  so 
independent  of  the  suggestions  of  her  own  mind,  that  she  was  not  a  lit- 
tle impressed  by  it,  and  thought  it  would  at  least  be  safe  for  her  to  make 
a  journey  to  Louisville  and  ascertain  if  the  facts  were  as  represented.  But 
she  had  at  the  time  no  ready  money  to  pay  her  traveling  expenses,  and 
not  knowing  how  she  could  get  the  money,  she  asked :  44  When  shall  I 
be  able  to  go  ? "  44  In  two  weeks  from  to-day,"  was  the  reply. 
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She  thought  over  the  matter,  and  the  next  day  applied  to  a  friend 
of  here,  a  Mr.  "W.,  in  Nassau  Street,  who  promised  to  lend  her  the  money 
by  the  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  (It  was  on  Thursday  that  the  inter- 
view with  Planchette  occurred.)  She  came  home  and  remarked  to  my 
friend:  "Well,  Planchette  has  told  one  lie,  anyhow;  it  said  I  would 
start  for  Louisville  two  weeks  from  that  day.  Mr.  W.  is  going  to  lend 
me  the  money,  and  I  shall  start  by  next  Thursday,  only  one  week  from 
that  time." 

But  on  the  next  Tuesday  morning  she  received  a  note  from  Mr.  W. 
expressing  regret  that  circumstances  had  occurred  which  would  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  let  her  have  the  money.  She  immediately  sought, 
and  soon  found,  another  person  by  whom  she  was  promised  the  money 
still  in  time  to  enable  her  to  start  a  couple  of  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  weeks— thus  still,  as  she  supposed,  enabling  her  to  prove 
Planchette  to  be  wrong  in  at  least  that  particular.  But  from  circumstances 
unnecessary  to  detail,  the  money  did  not  come  until  Wednesday,  the  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks.  She  then  prepared  herself  to 
start  the  next  morning  ;  but  through  a  blunder  of  the  expressman  in  car- 
rying her  trunk  to  the  wrong  depot,  she  was  detained  till  the  five  o'clock 
pm.  train,  when  she  started,  just  two  weeks,  to  the  hour,  from  the  time 
the  prediction  was  given. 

Arriving  in  Louisville,  she  learned  that  her  friend  had  become  invol- 
ved in  consequence  of  having  made  a  number  of  bad  sales  for  large 
amounts,  and  had  actually  gone  into  bankruptcy— reserving,  however, 
for  the  security  of  her  debt,  a  number  of  lots  of  ground,  which  his  cred- 
itors were  trying  to  get  hold  of.  She  thus  arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon 
to  Bave  herself,  which  she  will  probably  do,  in  good  part,  at  least,  if 
not  wholly — though  the  affair  is  still  unsettled. 

Since  this  article  was  commenced,  the  following  fact  has  been  furnished 
me  from  a  worthy  source.  It  is  offered  not  only  for  the  test  which  it  in- 
volves, but  also  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  faculty  which  Planchette 
sometimes  manifests,  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  A  lady  well 
known  to  the  community,  but  whose  name  I  have  not  permission  to  dis- 
close, recently  received  from  Planchette,  writing  under  her  own  hands, 
a  communication  so  remarkable  that  she  was  induced  to  ask  for  the  name 
of  the  intelligence  that  wrote  it  In  answer  to  her  request,  the  name  of 
the  bite  Col  Baker,  who  gallantly  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff,  was  given,  in  a  per- 
fect facsimile  of  his  handwriting.  She  said  to  him :  "  For  a  further  test, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  last  saw  you  ?  "  She  expect- 
ed him  to  mention  the  place  and  occasion  of  their  last  interview  when 
she  had  invited  him  to  her  house  to  tea;  but  Planchette  wrote:  "In  the 
hall  of  thieves."  "  In  the  hall  of  thieves,"  said  the  lady ;  "  what  on  earth 
can  be  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Oil  remember  that  after  he  was  killed,  his 
body  was  brought  on  here  and  laid  in  the  City  Hall,  and  there  I  saw  him." 

In  Planchette,  public  journalists  and  pamphleteers  seem  to  have  caught 
the  "  What  is  it?"  in  a  new  shape,  and  great  has  been  the  expenditure 
of  printer's  ink  in  the  way  of  narratives,  questions,  and  speculations  upon 
the  subject  There  are  now  lying  before  me  the  following  publications 
and  articles,  in  which  the  Planchette  phenomena  are  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed,— from  which  we  propose  to  cull  and  condense  such  statements 
of  fact  as  appear  to  possess  most  intrinsic  interest,  and  promise  most  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  mysteries.  Afterward  we  shall  discuss  the  different 
theories  of  these  writers,  and  also  some  other  theories  that  have  been 
propounded. 

"  Planchette's  Diary,"  edited  by  Kate  Field,  is  an  entertaining  pam- 
phlet, consisting  of  details  in  the  author's  experience,  with  little  or  no 
speculation  as  to  the  origin  or  laws  of  the  phenomena.  The  author  her- 
self was  the  principal  medium  of  the  communications,  but  she  occasion- 
ally introduces  experiences  of  others.  The  pamphlet  serves  to  put  one 
on  familiar  and  companionable  terms  with  the  invisible  source  of  intelli- 
gence, whatever  that  may  be,  illustrating  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the 
phenomena,  giving  some  tests  of  an  outside  directing  influence  more  or 
lees  striking,  and  candidly  recording  the  failures  of  test  answers  which 
were  mixed  up  with  the  successes.  We  extract  two  or  three  speci- 
mens: 

"May  26th — Evening.  Our  trio  was  reinforced  by  Mr.  B.,  a  clever 
young  lawyer,  who  regarded  Planchette  with  no  favorable  eye  —  had 
no  faith  whatever  in  '  Spiritualism,'  and  maintained  that  for  his  part  he 
thought  it  quite  as  sensible,  if  not  more  so,  to  attribute  unknown  phenom- 


ena to  white  rabbits  as  to  spirits.   .   .   .  Planchette  addressed  herself 

to  Mr.  B.  thus : 

*  You  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  spirit  I  tell  you  that  I  am.  If  I  am 
not  an  intelligence,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  what  am  I?  If  you 
fancy  I  am  white  rabbits,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  white  rabbits  are 
a  deal  cleverer  than  they  have  the  credit  of  being  among  natural  histo- 
rians.' 

Later,  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of  getting  mental  ques- 
tions answered,  and  Planchette  retorted : 

*  Do  you  fancy  for  one  moment  that  I  don't  knew  the  workings  of 
your  brain  ?  That  is  not  the  difficulty.  It  is  the  impossibility — almost 
— of  making  two  diametrically  opposed  magnetisms  unite.' 

After  this  rebuke,  Mr.  B.  asked  a  mental  question,  and  received  the 
following  answer : 

4 1  am  Impelled  to  say  that  if  you  will  persevere  in  these  investigations, 
you  maybe  placed  en  rapport  with  your  wife,  who  would  undoubtedly 
communicate  with  you.  If  you  have  any  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  you  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  spiritual  influences 
being*  brought  to  bear  upon  mortals.  It  is  no  new  thing.  Ever  since 
the  world  began,  this  power  has  been  exerted  in  one  way  or  another; 
and  if  you  pretend  to  put  any  faith  in  the  Bible,  you  surely  must  credit 
the  possibility  of  establishing  this  subtile  connection  between  man  and 
so-called  angels.' 

This  communication  was  glibly  written  until  within  eleven  words  of 
the  conclusion,  when  Planchette  stopped,  and  I  asked  if  she  had  finished. 

'  No,'  she  replied. 

1  Then  why  don't  you  go  on  f  1 1  continued.  1  Jean  write  faster  than 
this.' 

Planchette  grew  exceeding  wroth  at  this,  and  dashed  off  an  answer : 
'  Because,  my  good  gracious  1  you  are  not  obliged  to  express  yourself 

through  another's  brain.* 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  Planchette  had  shot  very  wide  of  the  mark 

in  the  supposed  response  to  Mr.  B.'s  mental  query,  and  hence  was  not 

prepared  to  be  told  that  it  was  satisfactory,  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  B.  wrote 

beneath  it : 

'Appropriate  answer  to  my  mental  question,  WiU  my  deceased  wfs 
communicate  with  met — L  A.B.' " 

"  May  28th.  At  the  breakfast-table  Mr.  O.  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
see  Planchette  perform,  and  she  was  brought  from  her  box.  Miss  W.  was 
also  present  After  several  communications,  Miss  W.  asked  a  mental 
question,  and  Planchette  immediately  wrote : 

*  Miss  W.,  that  is  hardly  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  money 
market ;  but  later,  I  dare  say  you  will  accomplish  what  you  desire  to 
undertake.' 

Miss  W.  '  Planchette  is  entirely  off  the  track.  My  question  was,  Can 
you  teU  me  anything  about  my  nephew  t ' 

Mr.  O.  4  Well,  it  is  certainly  very  queer.  I  asked  a  mental  question 
to  which  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  answer.' 

Mr.  G.  was  seated  beside  me,  thoroughly  intent  upon  Planchette.  Miss 
W.  was  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  any  way  en  rapport  with  me.  If  this 
phenomenon  of  answering  mental  questions  be  clairvoyance,  the  situa- 
tion of  these  two  persons  may  account  for  the  mixed  nature  of  the  an- 
swer, beginning  with  Miss  W.  and  finishing  with  Mr.  G." 

Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1868,  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  entitled  "  Planchette  in  a  New  Character."  What  the  44  new 
character"  is  in  which  it  appears,  may  be  learned  from  the  introductory 
paragraph,  as  follows : 

"  We,  too,  have  a  Planchette,  and  a  Planchette  with  this  signal  merit : 
it  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  supermundane  inspirations ;  it  operates 
freely — indeed,  with  extraordinary  freedom ;  it  goes  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum.  The  first  touch  of  the  operators,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances it  is  brought  out  to  reveal  its  knowledge,  sets  it  in  motion.  But 
it  brings  no  communications  from  any  celestial  or  spiritual  sources.  Its 
chirography  is  generally  good,  and  frequently  excellent  Its  remarks 
evince  an  intelligence  often  above  that  of  the  operators,  and  its  talent 
at  answering  or  evading  difficult  questions  is  admirable.  We  have  no 
theories  about  it." 

It  seems,  from  other  passages  in  the  article,  that  this  Planchette  dis- 
claims the  ability  to  tell  anything  that  is  hot  contained  in  the  minds  of  the 
persons  present,  although  it  frequently  gives  theories  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  opinions  of  all  present,  and  argues  them  with  great  per- 
sistence until  driven  up  into  a  corner.  It  simply  assumes  the  name  of 
"  Planchet,"  leaving  off  the  feminine  termination  of  the  word ;  and  "  on 
being  remonstrated  with  for  illiteracy,  it  defended  itself  by  saying,  4 1 
always  was  a  bad  tpeler,"—tm  orthographical  blunder,"  says  the  writer, 
14  that  no  one  in  the  room  was  capable  of  making." 

Although  the  writer  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted  disclaims  all  theo- 
ries on  the  subject,  he  does  propound  a  theory,  such  as  it  is ;  but  of  this 
we  defer  our  notice  until  we  come  to  put  the  several  theories  that  have 
been  offered  into  the  hopper  and  grind  them  up  together ;  at  which  time 
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we  will  take  some  farther  notice  of  the  amusing  peculiarities  of  this 
writer's  Planchette. 

The  Ladies'  Repository  of  November,  1868,  contains  an  article,  writ- 
ten by  Rcy.  A.  D.  Field,  entitled  "Planchette;  or,  Spirit-Rapping 
Made  Easy."  This  writer  mentions  a  number  of  test  questions  asked 
by  him  of  Planchette,  the  answers  to  which  were  all  false.  Yet  he 
acknowledges  that "  the  mysterious  little  creature  called  Planchette  is 
no  humbng ;  that  some  mysterious  will-power  causes  it  to  answer  ques- 
tions," and  that  it  is  useless  to  ignore  these  things,  or  to  laugh  at  them." 
The  writer  submits  a  theory  by  which  he  thinks  these  mysteries  may  be 
explained,  in  a  measure,  if  not  wholly,  but  this,  with  others,  will  be  re- 
served for  notice  hereafter. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1868,  contains  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Reformed  Planchettist."  In  this  article, 
the  writer,  no  doubt  drawing  wholly  or  in  part  from  his  imagination, 
details  a  series  of  tricks  which  he  had  successfully  practiced  upon  the 
credulity  of  others,  and  concludes  by  propounding  a  very  sage  and  char- 
itable theory  to  account  for  aU  Planchette  phenomena,  on  which  theory 
we  shall  yet  have  a  word  to  offer  Hours  at  Home,  of  February,  1869, 
contains  an  article,  by  J.  T.  Headley,  entitled  "  PlaneJiette  at  ttie  Con- 
fessional." In  this  article,  the  writer  cogently  argues  the  claims  of  these 
new  phenomena  upon  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  He  says :  "  That 
it  [the  Planchette]  writes  things  never  dreamed  of  by  the-. operators,  is 
proved  by  their  own  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  others,  beyond  all 
contradiction ;"  and  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  to  whatever  cause  these 
phenomena  may  be  attributed,  "  they  will  seriously  affect  the  whole 
science  of  mental  philosophy."  He  relates  a  number  of  facts,  more  or 
less  striking,  and  propounds  a  theory  in  their  explanation,  to  which, 
with  others,  we  will  recur  by-and-by. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  most  noted,  among  the  many  less  im- 
portant, lucubrations  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  concerning  this 
interesting  subject— enough,  however,  to  indicate  the  intense  public  in- 
terest which  the  performances  of  this  little  board  are  exciting.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  for 
the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

THEORY  FIRST — THAT  THE  BOARD  18  MOVED  BT  THE  HANDS  THAT  REST 

UPON  IT. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  movement  is  made  either  by  design  or  uncon- 
sciously, and  that  the  answers  are  either  the  result  of  adroit  guessing,  or 
the  expressions  of  some  appropriate  thoughts  or  memories  which  had 
been  previously  slumbering  in  the  minds  of  the  operators,  and  happen 
to  be  awakened  at  the  moment 

After  detailing  his  exploits  (whether  real  or  imaginary  he  has  left  ns 
in  doubt)  in  a  successful  and  sustained  deception,  the  writer  in  Harper's 
reaches  this  startling  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 

"  It  would  only  write  when  I  moved  it,  and  then  it  wrote  precisely 
what  I  dictated.  That  persons  write  •  unconsciously,'  I  do  not  believe. 
As  well  tell  me  a  man  might  pick  pockets  without  knowing  it  Nor  am 
I  at  all  prepared  to  believe  the  assertions  of  those  who  declare  that  they 
do  not  move  the  board.  I  know  what  operators  will  do  in  such  cases ; 
I  know  the  distortion,  the  disregard  of  truth  which  association  with  this 
immoral  board  superinduces." 

This  writer  has  somewhat  the  advantage  of  me.  I  confess  I  have  no 
means  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  but  those  of  careful 
thought  patient  observation,  and  collection  of  facts,  and  deduction  from 
them.  But  here  is  a  mind  that  can  with  one  bold  dive  reach  the  inner 
mysteries  of  the  sensible' and  supersensible  world,  penetrate  the  motives 
and  impulses  that  govern  the  specific  moral  acts  of  men,  and  disclose  at 
once  to»us  the  horrible  secret  of  a  conspiracy  which,  without  preconcert, 
has  been  entered  into  by  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  to  cheat  the  rest  of  the  human  race— a  conspiracy, 
too,  in  which  certain  members  of  innumerable  private  families  have 
banded  together  to  play  tricks  upon  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and 
sisters !  I  feel  awed  by  the  overshadowing  presence  of  such  a  mind- 
in  fact,  I  do  not  feel  quite  at  home  with  him,  and  therefore  most  respect- 
fully bow  myself  out  of  his  presence  without  further  ceremony. 

As  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  person  or  persons  whose  hands  are  on  the 
board  move  it  unconsciously,  this  is  met  by  the  fact  that  the  persons  are 
perfectly  'awake  and  in  their  senses,  and  are  just  as  conscious  of  what 


they  are  doing  or  not  doing  as  at  any  other  time.  Or  if  it  be  morally  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  they  all,  invariably,  and  with  one  accord,  He  when 
they  assert  that  the  board  moves  without  their  volition,  how  is  it  that 
the  answers  which  they  give  to  questions,  some  of  them  mentally,  are 
in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  appropriate  answers  ?  How  is  it,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Planchette,  under  the  hands  of  my  own  daughter,  has,  in 
numerous  cases,  given  correctly  the  names  of  persons  whom  she  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  giving  also  the  names  of  their  absent  rel- 
atives, the  places  of  their  residence,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  absolutely 
unknown  by  every  person  present  except  the  questioner  f 

A  theory  propounded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  of  Chicago,  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  The  Advance,  some  time  since,  may  be  noticed  under 
this  head.   He  says : 

"  How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  the  writing  which  is  performed 
without  any  direct  volition?  Our  method  refers  it  to  an  automatic 
power  of  mind  separate  from  conscious  volition.  *  *  *  Very  com- 
mon is  the  experience  of  an  automatic  power  in  the  pen,  by  which  it 
finishes  a  word,  or  two  or  three  words,  after  the  thoughts  have  con- 
sciously gone  on  to  what  is  to  follow.  "We  infer,  then,  from  ordinary 
facts  known  to  the  habitual  penman,  that  if  a  fixed  idea  is  m  the  mind 
at  the  time  when  the  nervous  and  volitional  powers  are  exercised  with 
a  pen,  it  will  often  express  itself  spontaneously  through  the  pen,  when 
the,  mental  faculties  are  at  work  otherwise.  We  suppose,  then,  that 
Planchette  is  simply  an  arrangement  by  which,  through  the  outstretched 
arms  and  fingers,  the  mind  comes  into  such  relation  with  the  delicate 
movements  of  the  pencil,  that  its  automatic  power  finds  play,  and  the 
ideas  present  in  the  mind  are  transferred  unconsciously  to  paper."  (Italics 
our  own.) 

That  may  all  be,  Doctor,  and  no  marvel  about  it.  That  the  "  fixed 
idea"—"  the  ideas  present  in  the  mind,"  should  be  "  transferred  uncon- 
sciously to  paper,"  by  means  of  Planchette,  is  no  more  wonderful  than 
that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  by  the  pen,  and  teithout  the  inter- 
vention of  that  little  board.  But  for  the  benefit  of  a  sorely  mystified 
world,  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  how  ideas  that  arc  not  present,  and  that 
never  were  present  in  the  mind,  can  be  transferred  to  paper  by  this  au- 
tomatic power  of  the  mind.  Grant  that  the  mind  possesses  an  auto- 
matic power  to  work  in  grooves,  as  it  were,  or  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  previously  trained  to  work,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  delicate  fin- 
gerings of  the  piano,  all  correct  and  skillful  to  the  nicest  shade,  while 
the  mind  of  the  performer  may  for  the  moment  be  occupied  in  conver- 
sation ;  but  not  since  the  world  began  has  there  been  an  instance  in 
which  the  mind,  acting  solely  from  itself,  by  "automatic  powers"  or 
otherwise,  has  been  able  to  body  forth  any  idea  which  was  not  previ- 
ously within  itself.  That  Planchette  does  sometimes  write  things  of 
which  the  person  or  persons  under  whose  hands  it  moves  never  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  or  even  conception,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny. 
[to  bb  ooothtod.] 


USES   OF  THE   PHYSICAL  BODY. 

The  uses  of  our  physical  bodies  are  to  indulge  in  any  enjoyments  that 
afford  us  real  comfort  and  happiness— any  enjoyments  that  bring  no  stain 
hereafter.  We  have  a  right  to  do  anything  that  is  not  repudiated  by 
our  own  conscience.  Are  not  the  dictates  of  our  conscience  sufficient  to 
guide  us  in  the  right  path  of  life  ?  Did  a  man  ever  do  a  wrong  consci- 
entiously ?  No.  When  a  man  transgresses  the  laws  of  his  country  or 
the  laws  of  his  God,  he  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be 
true  to  hjmself,  from  the  very  moment  he  perpetrates  the  atrocious  act 
His  own  conscience  tells  him  of  his  transgression.  Our  divine  Father 
has  endowed  us  with  a  reasoning  power,  termed  consciousness.  It  is 
that  mental  organism  which  draws  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  which  we  should  ever  regard  as  our  legitimate  dic- 
tator. Let  us  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience  and 
we  will  seldom  deviate  from  our  right  prerogatives.  Another  use  of  the 
physical  body  is  to  make  a  dwelling-place  for,  and  to  individualise,  the 
spiritual  body.  We  are  placed  here  on  earth  to  study  the  humane  juris- 
prudence of  God's  laws  and  Nature's  works,  and  fit  ourselves  for  a  higher 
and  belter  world  to  come. 

Let  us  cultivate  our  intellectual  faculties  to  a  higher  state  of  moral  per- 
fection—let us  study  Nature's  laws  and  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

Sihenomena  of  Nature's  works,  and  we  will  receive  ample  compensation 
or  our  lime  and  trouble.  We  will  find  pleasure  in  every  view  of  Na- 
ture's handiwork,  and  earth  will  seem  a  paradise.  w.  s.  r. 

.    .  Jigitizod  by  vjOv^s 
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A  GOOD  INHERITANCE. 


When  describing  a  fine  specimen  of 
human  nature,  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
healthy  young  man,  we  remarked,  "You 
must  have  descended  from  good  stock — 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  healthy  and  long- 
lived  ancestry;  besides  this  [inferring 
from  his  manner  his  supple  action  and 
hi*  joyous  good-nature],  you  have  prob- 
ably lived  a  strictly  temperate  life,  add- 
ing to,  rather  than  diminishing,  your  cap- 
ital stock  of  vitality  and  hold  on  life." 
His  teeth  were  clean,  sound,  and  strong, 
with  no  stain  of  tobacco;  his  muscle  was 
wiry  and  compact;  his  chest  full  and 
plump,  with  large  lungs,  heart,  etc.,  and 
excellent  digestion  and  circulation.  He 
was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  At 
the  conclusion  of  our  examination,  he 
stated  that  he  was  bora  in  Kentucky; 
descended  from  English  stock,  his  pa- 
rents were  Virginians,  and  had  attained 
the  ages  of  seventy  and  seventy-two; 
that  they  were  seldom  ill,  and  as  seldom 
used  medicine ;  that  they  were  strictly 
temperate,  scrupulously  honest,  and  not 
only  religiously  inclined,  but  devout  wor- 
shipers. He  (the  son)  had  been  trained 
and  educated  in  all  these  things.  He 
stated  it  as  his  belief  that  his  total  exemp- 
tion from  all  disease,  aches,  and  pains,  and 
his  full  enjoyment  of  exuberant  health, 
was  owing  chiefly  to  the  almost  perfect 
health,  temperance,  and  the  adaptation  of 
his  parents  to  each  other.  In  temper,  in 
energy,  in  ambition,  in  industry,  in  their 
devotion  to  God  and  to  each  other,  there 
was  perfect  compatibility.  And,  he  add- 
ed, THIS  WAS  MY  RICH  INHERITANCE. 

This  interview  brought  a  train  of  in- 
teresting reflections  to  our  mind.  We 
queried,  Why  should  not  all  inherit  the 
same  favorable  conditions  ?  Are  parents 
justified  in  reducing  their  own  bodies  to 


a  low  degree  of  life  and  health,  so  low 
as  to  be  just  above  the  death  line,  by 
dissipation,  debauchery,  or  by  slavish 
attention  to  money-getting?  and  then, 
while  in  this  dead-and-alive  state  of  phys- 
ical dilapidation,  become  the  parents  of 
weak,  puny,  and  feeble  offspring  that  can 
not  mature?  Consider  the  fact,  that 
more  than  ten  thousand  children,  under 
five  years  of  age,  die  in  the  city  of  New 
York  every  year!  and  that  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  infants  die  in 
England  every  twelve  months  1  Why  ? 
Partly,  nay  chiefly,  because  they  are 
born  of  sickly  and  dissipated  parents. 
The  stock  is  poor;  the  blood  is  bad. 
"Can  an  evil  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit?"  The  responsibility  of  parents 
is  great.  They  have  no  right  to  curse 
their  progeny  through  their  self-indul- 
gence or  violation  of  natural  law.  God 
requires  of  every  one  the  right  use  of 
all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  organs  of 
body. 

Go  to  the  schools  and  asylums  for 
idiots  and  imbeciles;  to  the  reformato- 
ries for  juvenile  delinquents;  to  the 
mad-houses  for  the  insane,  and  ascertain 
the  causes  of  these  human  miseries.  Is 
idiocy,  imbecility,  or  insanity  to  be 
charged  to  the  Creator?  Is  God  the 
author  of  these  imperfections  ?  or  do 
they  result  from  a  violation  of  His  laws?. 
It  must  be  clear  to  every  enlightened 
mind  that  this  matter  of  inheritance  is 
governed  by  law ;  that  its  obedience  se- 
cures all  the  blessings  which  naturally 
flow  therefrom,  and  that  its  infringement 
is  punished  as  herein  indicated.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  inherit  a  full,  vig- 
orous, healthful  constitution !  and  what 
a  misfortune  to  be  born  of  a  sickly,  puny, 
or  corrupt  parentage !  Health  is  a  duty ; 
disease  is  a  misfortune,  to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  terra.  Reader,  the  Scriptures  are 
sustained  by  science  when  they  command 
us  to  see  to  it  that  we  present  our  bodies 
"  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable 
unto  God."  •  Can  the  drunkard  do  this  ? 
Can  he  whose  very  bones  are  foul  with 
filthy  tobacco  do  it?  Let  us  consider 
our  duty  in  these  respects,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  our  descendants  and  to 
our  God,  and  do  it. 

Reader,  are  you  in  the  path  of  duty  ? 
or  are  you  living  a  life  of  mere  animal 
indulgence  ?  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
etb,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 


QUAKERS  T8.  MUSIC. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  among  all 
nations  and  tribes  of  men,  our  friends 
the  Quakers  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  proscribe  music.  Now,  we  not 
only  disclaim  prejudice  against  this  body 
of  religious  worshipers,  but  have  always 
greatly  admired  their  many  admirable 
traits  of  character  and  ways  of  life.  For 
example,  they  are,  as  a  body,  profoundly 
religious.  Whoever  saw  a  Quaker  infi- 
del? They  are  habitually  temperate. 
Whoever  saw  a  drunken  Quaker  ?  They 
are  industrious,  frugal,  economioal,  sav- 
ing. Whoever  met  a  Quaker  pauper? 
They  are  chaste,  and  true  in  their  social 
relations.  Inconstancy  and  divorces  are 
seldom  or  never  heard  of  among  them. 
Then  what  wives  and  mothers  the  wom- 
en make!  Whoever  heard  a  Quaker 
baby  cry  ?  In  this  eountry  the  Quakers 
are  intelligent ;  make  excellent  teachers, 
authors,  artists,  farmers,  and  artisans. 
They  are  honest.  If  exceptions  be  taken 
to  this  statement,  and  some  of  their 
close,  sharp  practices  be  oited  to  contro- 
vert the  fact,  we  reply:  As  the  world 
goes,  they  come  more  nearly  up  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  promises  and  obligations 
than  the  "world's  people,"  who  make 
more  professions.  We  never  knew  of  a 
Quaker  being  in  jail  or  in  a  penitentiary ; 
nor  do  we  find  them  in  almshouses. 
They  seldom  fail  in  business.  As  to 
their  theology  or  religion,  we  have  only 
this  to  say,  that  is  between  themselves 
and  their  God.  But  as  to  their  phrenol- 
ogy, it  is  within  our  province  to  speak. 
We  find  no  better  heads  or  bodies  in  so- 
ciety, as  a  whole,  than  among  the  Qua- 
kers. They  are  a  prudent,  healthy,  tem- 
perate, prolific,  and  well-regulated  body 
of  people.  That  they  have  less  Approba- 
tiveness  than  others,  we  do  not  say.  That 
they  are  more  meek  or  submissive  than 
others,  can  not  be  affirmed.  But  in  all 
the  other  respects  named  above,  we  may 
claim  at  least  equality,  if  not  superiority, 
in  many  points,  for  this  class. 

And  now  for  the  criticism.  The  Qua- 
kers proscribe  music.  Why  ?  The  Qua- 
kers call  beautiful  tunes  "jargon"  and 
"  confusion."  They  would  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Tune  should  not  be  exercised 
in  making  music.  Now  we  submit  that 
Tune,  or  love  of  music,  is  an  inherent 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  much  so  .as  lan- 
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guage,  and  that  when  exercised  under 
the  sanction  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
contributes  to  true  and  godly  worship. 
He  who  denies  this  takes  ground  against 
his  Creator.  Because  low,  bad  men  per- 
vert this  good  gift  by  singing  bacchana- 
lian songs  and  catering  to  the  sensual, 
Tune  is  no  more  chargeable  with  the  of- 
fense than  is  the  sense  of  economy  with 
theft.  The  right  use  of  aU  the  faculties, 
when  converted  and  dedicated  to  JBU  ser- 
vice, will  be  acceptable  to  Him.  Because 
William  Penn,  or  other  of  the  founders 
of  a  peculiar  mode  of  worship,  happened 
to  take  it  into  his  imperfectly  constituted 
mind — in  this  respect — that  music  is  con- 
fusion, it  is  not  meet  that  thousands  of 
others,  who  are  differently  or  better  or- 
ganized, should  go  all  through  life  blind 
martyrs  to  ignorance,  or  at  least  to  an 
error  of  judgment.  We  call  on  all  un- 
prejudiced Quakers  and  lovers  of  truth 
to  look  into  Phrenology  and  revise  their 
doctrines — they  have  no  creeds — accord- 
ing to  its  teachings.  The  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind ;  its  different  faculties 
perform  different  functions:  as  the  eye 
sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  tongue  tastes,  the 
lungs  breathe,  the  heart  circulates  blood, 
the  stomach  digests  food,  etc  No  one 
organ  or  nerve  performs  two  functions, 
but  each  organ  of  brain  or  body  performs 
its  allotted  work.  Benevolence  expresses 
sympathy  and  produces  charity.  Vene- 
ration induces  devotion,  and  Tune  makes 
music. 

If  Phrenology  be  true,  the  Quakers 
must  accept  music.  We  have  stated  the 
case  from  our  platform.  These  pages 
are  open  to  a  rejoinder  on  the  point  from 
any  disciple  of  William  Penn  who  may 
choose  to  reply.* 


"PUSH." 


This  is  not  a  very  elegant  term,  but  it 
is  expressive.  It  implies  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  the  go-ahead  spirit.  The  pas- 
sions enter  into  "  push,"  and  when  wisely 
directed  by  the  intellect  and  moral  sen- 
timent, give  efficiency.  One  with  the 
real  pnsh  in  him  never  says  "  I  can't ;" 
nor  will  he  be  found  "loafing  around" 
on  store  counters,  street  corners,  tavern 


•  The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  founded  by 
George  Pox,  In  England,  about  the  year  1660.  Fox  ris- 
Ited  America,  ad  waa  rery  saoceeatal  to  propagating 
hi*  vlewa  at  bona  and  abroad. 


steps,  or  drinking  saloons.  Push  always 
has  something  to  do.  He  makes  work. 
If  he  sometimes  becomes  restless,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  boil  over  or  explode, 
it  is  because  he  needs  to  work  off  surplus 
steam.  Be  patient  with  him.  Do  not  try  to 
bottle  him  up,  but  give  him  room  for  ex- 
ercise, and  he  will  come  out  all  right. 
Take  a  wide-awake  child  from  four  to 
six  years  old,  full  of  hot  blood,  and  over- 
flowing with  vital  energy,  how  can  he 
keep  still  ?  Such  little  "  hurrahs  "  want 
something  to  do.  It  is  the  duty  of  their 
parents  to  direct,  and  not  restrain  them. 
To  require  perfect  quiet  of  such  a  na- 
ture is  cruelty.  The  little  human  engine 
is  simply  a  "  perpetual  motion ;"  every 
fiber  is  alive  from  top  to  toe.  All  the 
engineer  has  to  do,  is  to  keep  him  on  the 
track,  and  give  him  enough  to  do.  Send 
him  on  an  errand ;  let  him  bring  wood, 
coal,  water,  or  go  to  the  post-office  to  de- 
posit or  bring  a  letter.  A  sensible  parent 
will  lay  out  his  work — or  play — and  give 
him  enough  of  it.  Do  this,  and  obedi- 
ence may  be  more  easily  secured.  The 
child — all  children  that  amount  to  any- 
thing are  so — is  full  of  u  push,"  and  must 
work  it  off  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  is  out  of  this  natural  love  for  action 
that  those  familiar  words — 

"For  Sntan  finds  some  mischief  sUQ 
For  Idle  hands  to  do," 

have  sprung.  Then  do  not  try  to  re- 
press the  spirit  of  push,  but  encourage 
and  direct  it.  Without  it,  little  or  nothing 
can  be  accomplished ;  with  it,  canals  may 
be  dug,  railways  may  be  built,  tele- 
graphs put  up,  mountains  tunneled,  cities 
built,  nations  established,  and  defended, 
too. 

The  Scriptures  justify  the  spirit  of 
push,  as  for  example  we  are  commanded 
thus: 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might."  "Be  not  ye 
afraid  of  them ;  remember  the  Lord,  who 
is  great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for  your 
brethren,  your  sons  and  your  daughters, 
your  wives  and  your  houses."  "  Fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith."  "  Waxed  val- 
iant in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  aliens."  "Quit  yourselves  like 
men,  and  fight" 

But  enough.  When  on  the  side  of  the 
Lord  we  may  safely  push  on  to  the  end 
of  life,  and  receive  the  sure  reward,"  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant" 


MUSIC   AT  HOME. 

In  accordance  -with  previous  announcement, 
we  give  our  first  pieces  of  family  music  in  the 
present  number.  If  they  prove  acceptable,  wo 
shall  follow  them  with  other  selections  from  the 
more  popular  composers.  By  introducing  this 
new  feature  we  do  not  depart  in  the  least  from 
our  original  programme,  which  is  to  furnish  men- 
tal food  for  aU  the  faculties.  This  Journal  is 
wedded  to  no  threadbare  theories;  it  rides  no 
hobbies;  and  has  no  other  schemes  or  projects 
to  promulgate  than  the  instruction,  entertain- 
ment, improvement,  and  elevation  of  mankind. 
To  do  this  we  must  recognize  all  the  faculties ; 
all  the  wants,  desires,  hopes,  fears,  emotions, 
and  aspirations  of  body,  brain,  and  mind,  heart 
and  soul. 

When  the  duties  of  the  day  are  over,  let  us 
gather  around  the  family  altar,  and  with  our 
other  devotional  exercises  let  us  pour  out  our 
hearts  in  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good.  It  will  fit  us  for  a  night 
of  rest  and  repose.  Sweet  music  brings  the 
minds  of  all  the  family  into  a  state  of  harmony, 
or  unison  of  voice  and  sentiment,  producing 
"  peace."  Nor  is  this  without  its  physiological 
advantages.  When  the  mind  is  in  repose,  re- 
cuperation goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  we  rise 
in  the  morning  strengthened  and  refreshed. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  investment  of  a  few 
moments'  time  to  sing  an  appropriate  hymn 
every  morning  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  the  day.  It  would  tend  to  quiet  and  concen- 
trate the  mind  on  high  and  holy  subjects,  for- 
tifying us  against  sins  and  temptations;  and 
cheering  us  in  going  through  with  our  toils  and 
trials.  The  exercise  of  Tune  in  conjunction 
with  our  religious  sentiments  must  inevitably 
have  a  good  influence  on  our  characters,  and 
on  our  lives.  Let  us  practice  it 

[The  editor  will  thank  his  musical  readers 
for  suggesting  the  names  of  appropriate  pieces 
for  publication ;  also  for  original  contributions 
to  this  department  We  wish  to  make  it  rich, 
useful,  and  interesting  to  all.] 


EDUCATION. 

A  convention  of  American  philologists  will 
be  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  commencing 
on  Tuesday,  July  27th,  1869,  and  continuing  in 
session  for  several  days.  The  call  to  this  con- 
vention is  issued  pursuant  to  a  resolution  pass- 
ed at  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  the  New 
York  University,  on  Nov.  13th,  1868. 

Measures  will  be  taken  to  complete  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Philological  Studies  and 
Research  in  America. 

Papers  upon  different  branches  of  philology 
by  distinguished  American  linguists  will  be 
read  and  discussed. 

The  time  that  may  then  remain  to  the  con- 
vention will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
following,  among  other  questions,  relative  to 
the  position  which  the  study  of  language 
should  occupy  in  our  educational  system,  to 
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the  best  methods  of  philological  instruction, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  philological  literature 
in  America. 

1.  How  much  of  the  time  in  a  collegiate 
course  of  study  should  bo  given  to  the  study  of 
language?  2.  How  much  of  this  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  modern  langua- 
ges? 8.  Should  the  study  of  the  French  and 
German  precede  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  ?  4  What  position  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  English  language  in  our  col- 
leges and  other  high  schools  of  learning? 
5.  What  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  in- 
struction in  the  classical  languages?  6.  What 
is  the  best  system  of  pronouncing  Latin  and 
Greek?  7.  Should  the  written  accent  be 
observed  in  pronouncing  classical  Greek  ? 
8.  What  more  efficient  measures  can  be  taken 
to  preserve  from  destruction  the  languages  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians  of  America  ? 

[We  trust  all  these  important  questions  will 
be  well  considered  by  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  public  duly  informed  of  the  results. 
America  is  to  lead  the  world  in  education,  as  in 
freedom,  invention,  religion,  government,  and  in 
other  features  of  civilization.  The  call  is  sign- 
ed by  upward  of  eighty  distinguished  American 
scholars.] 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  — No.  4. 

HTRAM  POWERS,  THE  SCULPTOR 

Wrrn  this  exceedingly  clever  artist,  whose 
faithfulness  of  delineation  and  reverence  for 
individuality  have  seldom  been  equaled  in 
portraiture,  whatever  may  be  his  higher  efforts, 
I  became  acquainted,  while  he  was  modeling  in 
wax,  and,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  had 
never  undertaken  a  subject  in  clay,  or  plaster, 
much  less  in  marble. 

I  happened  to  bo  in  Cincinnati  for  a  few 
days,  and  while  sauntering  through  the  town, 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  without  any 
special  object  in  view,  I  came  upon  a  large 
building,  which  proved  to  be  a  magnificent 
show-case,  or  what  we  call  a  Museum.  After 
wandering  about  for  awhile,  here  looking  at 
some  of  Audubon's  earlier  attempts  at  mis-rep- 
resentation, and  amusing  myself  with  here  and 
there  a  pretty  good  painting,  or  a  portrait  of 
real  worth,  one  of  which,  a  Rembrandt,  I  bid 
for  without  success,  though  the  proprietor  did 
not  appear  to  value  it  highly,  nor  even  to  sus- 
pect its  author,  I  came  upon  a  small  glass-case, 
with  a  wax  head  in  it,  of  Drake  the  comedian. 
I  had  never  seen  Drake,  but  I  knew  at  a  glance 
that  the  likeness  must  be  true— astonishingly 
true— true  in  every  particular— true  in  feature — 
trne  in  expression,  and  true  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails. It  was  indeed  startling,  in  its  truthful- 
ness and  absolute  individuality.  While  stand- 
ing before  it,  and  studying  it,  with  a  sort 
of  wonder  I  shall  never  forget,  somebody  be- 
longing to  the  establishment  happened  to  pass 
near  me,  and  I  inquired  of  him  whose  work  it 
was. 

u  I  made  it,"  was  the  modest  reply,  very 
much  as  if  I  had  been  praising  a  martin-house, 


or  a  work-bench.  "  You!"  and  I  measured 
the  young  man — he  was  under  thirty — from 
head  to  foot,  and  stood  before  me  with  his  hat 
off  and  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  showing  that  he 
was  just  out  of  a  work -shop  or  a  laboratory.  En- 
tering into  conversation  with  him,  I  found  that 
he  had  charge  of  the  machinery  and  general 
arrangements  of  the  Museum,  and  that— if  I 
may  trust  my  present  recollection,  he  had 
never  tried  modeling  in  clay.  I  urged  him  to 
make  the  trial  forthwith,  and  he  partly  prom- 
ised to  do  so,  but  by  no  means  as  if  he  thought 
much  of  the  business ;  for  in  the  midst  of  our 
discussion  he  asked  abruptly  if  I  had  ever  seen 
his  uBeU.n  His  Hell!  what  could  the  poor 
fellow  mean  ?  I  wondered,  and  he  went  on  to 
explain.  Ho  had  got  up  a  representation  of 
Paradise  in  the  large  open  garret  of  the  build- 
ing— but  it  didn't  pay;  and  then  he  tried  a 
representation  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  which 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  every  night 
Would  I  go?  Certainly,  said  I,  and  went 

Upon  the  machinery  and  contrivances  I  saw 
there,  it  was  evident  that  he  prided  himself, 
more  than  upon  all  that  he  had  ever  done  with 
wax,  or  was  ever  likely  to  do  with  clay ;  and 
as  for  marble,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  ever  turning  out  so  much  as  a 
head  in  that  material  which  has  since  made 
him  so  famous  and  happy.  The  curtain  drew 
up,  and  I  saw  on  the  stage  before  me  a  large 
boa  constrictor,  a  six-foot  skeleton  hung  in 
chains,  half  a  dozen  baby  skeletons,  with  wheel- 
barrows containing  what  seemed  to  be  yet 
smaller  skeletons— little  frame- works  of  dis- 
colored ivory,  and  a  great  grizzly  bear  almost 
within  reach  of  my  cane,  for  I  occupied  a  front 
seat,  as  a  "  distinguished  guest,"  while  most  of 
the  audience  were  bumping  their  heads  against 
the  rafters  behind  me. 

After  an  overture,  and  a  little  hoarse  trumpet- 
ing, and  a  dead  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
boa  constrictor  began  moving  across  the  stage 
with  a  natural  undulating  motion  so  like  life  as 
to  make  one  shudder ;  the  large  skeleton,  that 
of  a  murderer,  began  tossing  its  arms  and  clank- 
ing its  chains;  the  little  overloaded  wheel- 
barrows began  to  trundle  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, red  and  blue  flames  burst  forth  in  jets 
and  flashes,  filling  the  whole  house,  or  garret 
rather,  with  the  smell  of  sulphur ;  and  up  rose 
the  great  grizzly  bear  on  his  hind  feet  with  a 
tremendous  roar,  which  set  all  the  women  and 
children  screaming  as  if  they  were  half  frighten- 
ed out  of  their  wits ;  and  then  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  utter  darkness  followed  by  a  pleasant 
light  and  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  emptied 
itself  through  the  narrow  passages,  and  down 
the  steep  staircases,  with  outcries  and  shouts 
of  approval,  into  the  street  At  our  next  inter- 
view he  questioned  me  about  my  notions  of  the 
machinery.  I  found  that  he  prided  himself  es- 
pecially upon  the  portions  I  have  mentioned ; 
and  well  he  might  for  I  have  met  with  nothing 
since,  nor  had  I  ever  before,  on  the  stage  or  off, 
to  be  compared  with  it 

He  was  evidently  much  gratified— but  still 
seemed  to  hare  no  higher  ambition,  and  think 


I  may  say  no  loftier  purpose,  than  to  thow  bis 
mechanical  ingenuity  upon  the  stage  by  such 
contrivances.  They  were  profitable  too— and 
what  more  could  he  ask?  If  Christian  panto- 
mimes or  Der  Freischutz  paid  better  than  wax 
modeling,  or  sculpture,  why  should  he  not  give 
himself  up  altogether  to  the  business  whereby 
he  had  so  distinguished  himself?  And  this 
was  Hiram  Powers  1 — and  the  next  thing  I 
heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  begun  modeling 
heads  in  clay,  and  chiseling  portraits  in  marble, 
and  then,  that  the  unappeasable  yearnings  of 
his  nature,  which  he  himself  did  not  under- 
stand when  I  first  knew  him— and  which  he 
continued  to  misunderstand  for  a  long  while 
after,  culminated  at  last  in  the  Greek  Slave- 
after  which,  of  course,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
ripen  as  he  did,  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
light  which  he  mistook  for  the  atmosphere  of 
Italy.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  I  give  from 
recollection,  and  there  may  be  errors  in  the  de- 
tail ;  but  asa  hurried  sketch  of  a  remarkable  man 
who  appears  to  have  found  himself  out  by  acci- 
dent and  to  have  undergone  a  transfiguration 
without  being  prepared  for  it  I  believe  it  may 
be  received  for  substantial  truth.  Of  a  fair  aver- 
age size,  or  a  little  above,  with  a  head  of  un- 
common character,  emotional  and  observant 
of  a  lovable  and  loving  disposition,  and  great 
mechanical  aptitude,  with  large  Individuality, 
and  large  Form,  though  not  over-large  Ideality, 
no  wonder  he  has  gone  about  making  friends 
of  whole  communities,  and  scattering  the  in- 
ward light  he  was  born  with  far  and  wide 
among  the  nations,  in  types  of  beauty  and 
power. 

JOHN  8TUART  MILL. 

When  this  remarkable  man  was  in  petti- 
coats, or  but  newly  breeched,  for  he  was  seated 
on  the  floor  with  his  playthings  about  him, 
happening  to  overhear  a  conversation  going  on, 
between  two  full-grown  statesmen,  about  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlboro,  he  dropped  his  play- 
things, entered  the  arena,  and  gave  his  opinion 
of  her  character.  This,  though  greatly  exagger- 
ated, perhaps,  I  believe  to  be  substantially  true, 
for  I  had  it  from  his  immediate  personal  friends. 
And  what  is  still  stranger,  if  not  altogether  so 
laughable,  his  criticisms  were  acknowledged  to 
be  just  That  he  did  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
before  he  was  done  with  u  childish  things,"  if 
not  playthings,  and  that  whatever  he  said  was 
worth  remembering,  child  though  he  was. 

At  the  age  of  not  more  than  eighteen  he 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Westminster 
Review,  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  attributed  to  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  day.  He  began  with  peppering  the  Edin- 
boro  for  its  notions  upon  government  and  poli- 
tical economy,  when  that  journal  was  in  its 
glory,  and  Jefferies  and  Sydney  Smith  were 
tilting  against  "  a  world  in  arms,"  and  M  confi- 
dent" of  course.  But  the  peppering  soon  be- 
came a  cannonade,  and  after  the  batteries  were 
planted,  and  the  guns  hi  position,  and  the  brave 
boy  had  got  the  range,  he  poured  into  the  ene- 
my's works  such  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell- 
hot  shot,  they  were,  too,  red-hot— that  they 
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were  obliged  to  abandon  their  entrenchments, 
and  take  a  position  in  the  rear. 

I  knew  him  about  this  time ;  a  tall,  slender, 
awkward  boy,  with  light  hair,  a  small,  com- 
pact head,  a  rasping,  though  womanly  voice, 
and  the  most  amusing  self-complacency,  which, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  he  was  justified  in 
entertaining,  though  not  perhaps  in  revealing ; 
for  within  a  certain  limited  field  he  had  no 
equal  of  his  own  age.  Not  even  William  Pitt 
was  more  remarkable  in  his  premature  man- 
hood—nor General  Wolfe,  nor  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton— the  boy  giants  of  their  day. 

He  was  wholly  destitute  of  imagination,  had 
but  a  confused  idea  of  eloquence  and  oratory, 
was  a  cold,  cautious,  tiresome  speaker;  but  he 
never  lost  his  self-possession  or  temper,  and 
was  both  inquisitive  and  laborious,  both  patient 
and  persevering.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  I  might  say  up  to  the  time  of  his 
wife's  death,  when  that  loving,  manly  tribute 
appeared  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  Gov- 
ernment, or  rather  on  "  Liberty,"  I  had  no  idea 
the  man  had  a  heart — any  more  heart,  indeed, 
than  a  grindstone — but  ever  since,  I  have  been 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  he  underwent 
a  transformation  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ; 
and,  of  course,  that  his  dear  wife  had  the  mak- 
ing of  him  all  over—so  that  while  her  womanly 
nature  took  on  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of 
her  husband,  so  that  she  was  able  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  him  in  every  high  purpose,  he 
borrowed  of  her  all  that  we  now  see  of  the 
sympathetic  and  lovable  in  him. 

After  awhile,  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
propagation  of  the  greatest-happiness  princi- 
ple— while  he  discouraged  every  other  kind, 
even  the  Malthuaian,  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Bentham  to  prepare  a  huge  pile  of  long-for- 
gotten, almost  unreadable  manuscripts,  yellow 
with  age,  and  encumbered  with  notes  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  any  but  a  dis- 
ciple, upon  the  subject  of  Judicial  Evidence, 
which  in  due  time  appeared  in  five  large  vol- 
umes royal  octavo,  unchanged  and  unexplained 
—all  the  marginal  notes  being  incorporated 
with  the  text,  as  the  author  had  always  in- 
tended, they  being  after-thoughts;  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  indefatigable  man  has 
kept  himself  hard  at  work,  in  the  regions  of 
Metaphysics  and  Philosophy,  Politics  and  Free 
Trade— until  we  find  him  at  last  in  the  British 
Parliament,  as  member  from  Westminster,  the 
foremost  champion  of  universal  suffrage  and 
women's  rights;  and  preparing  for  a  trip  to 
this  country,  for  whose  institutions,  and  views, 
and  purposes  he  has  long  had  the  heartiest 
admiration — with  all  our  faults,  and  he  is  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  neither  few  nor 
small  In  the  midst  of  our  sufferings  and  sac- 
rifices, our  mistakes,  our  disappointments,  and 
our  reverses,  and  the  darkness  and  discourage- 
ment which  overhung  our  path,  he  saw  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  our  deliverance  mus- 
tering on  the  hills  afar  off,  and  in  short,  stood 
by  us  to  the  last  All  this,  when  we  have  him 
among  us,  we  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge, 
as  with  the  blast  of  trumpets.      -    •  • 


Still,  though  we  have  little  or  nothing  of  Mr. 
Mill  himself  in  these  five  large  volumes — only 
here  and  there  a  brief  note,  as  in  page  443,  vol. 
IV.,  which  must  have  been  suggested,  and  per- 
haps penned  by  Mr.  Bentham  himself  on  read- 
ing the  proof,  though  it  is  headed  "  Note  by 
the  Editor,"  so  full  is  it  of  the  characteristics 
that  distinguish  that  philosopher,  in  phraseol- 
ogy and  arrangement;  yet  are  we  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him  for  reducing  these 
voluminous  speculations  to  order. 

Next  to  Dumont  Mr.  Mill  was  by  far  the 
best  of  all  the  editors,  employed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham, though  Mr.  Doane,  his  confidential  sec- 
retary, had  the  author's  help  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  in  preparing 
"  Not  Paul  but  Jesus,"  under  the  name  of  Ga- 
maliel Smith ;  and  the  "  Book  of  Fallacies,"  by 
Bingham,  the  reporter,  from  the  French  of 
Dumont,  is  admirable  throughout,  being  so 
thoroughly  de-Benthamized  in  style  as  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  "  Defence  of  Usury"  and  "  Frag- 
ment on  Government,"  where  Blackstone  is 
handled  without  gloves — each  a  model  in  its 
way,  and  attributed,  the  last  to  Lord  Mansfield 
himself,  by  no  less  a  judge  than  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  by  others  to  Lord  Camden,  and 
Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
the  first  to  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
age,  because  of  its  transparency  and  strength ; 
and  though  Mr.  Grote*s  "Natural  Religion"  is 
purged  of  the  worst  faults  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  late  writings,  which  were  made  up  of 
parenthesis  within  parenthesis,  like  so  many 
pill-boxes:  and  for  what  reason,  pray?  For 
the  same  reason  that  he  wrote  portions  of  all 
his  first  works  on  jurisprudence  in  French — 
because  he  could  never  satisfy  himself  in  En- 
glish, and  as  he  told  me  with  his  own  mouth, 
because  he  was  not  enough  master  of  the  French 
to  feel  the  inadequacies  of  expression:  so,  in 
after-life,  when  he  had  got  back  to  English,  or 
to  what  he  called  English,  he  would  no  sooner 
frame  a  sentence,  than  he  would  see  some  ex- 
ceptions, or  the  necessity  of  some  qualification ; 
and  lest  some  of  his  indefatigable  adversaries 
and  viliflers,  should  be  tempted  to  detach  a 
sentence,  without  regard  to  what  might  follow 
in  the  shape  of  qualification,  he  was  careful  to 
incorporate  all  the  exceptions  and  qualifica- 
tions with  the  sentence,  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble. Thus— if  he  wanted  to  say  he  had  always 
been  a  diligent  seeker  after  truth  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  or  law— he  might  say — 
I  have  always — that  is,  for  a  large  part  of  my 
life,  and  ever  since  I  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law — been  a  seeker  at  least,  if  not  always  a  dili- 
gent seeker,  after  truth ;  and  by  truth  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  meaning,  not  absolute  truth, 
truth  in  the  concrete,  or  truth  in  the  abstract, 
but  such  truth  as  the  human  understanding  is 
capable  of  receiving,  etc.,  etc. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  Dumont,  who  had 
so  much  to  do  in  leveling  the  road,  and  grub- 
bing up  the  gnarled  roots  and  intertangted 
growth  of  a  luxuriant  Benthamism,  before  Mill 
and  the  others  mentioned  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


He  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1759,  was  ordained 
over  a  Protestant  church  in  Paris  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  went  to  Russia  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  French  reformed  church  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg, was  taken  up,  and  translated  into  En- 
glish by  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  at  one  time 
thought  of  employing  him  as  tutor  for  his  son. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  superior  cul- 
tivation, splendid  natural  talents  and  astonish- 
ing eloquence  as  a  writer.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  admirable  treatises  in  French 
from  Bentham's  papers,  on  "Political  Soph- 
isms," since  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  entitled  "Fallacies;"  "Tactics  of 
Legislative  Bodies,"  "  Organization  of  the  Ju- 
diciary," "  Codification,"  "  Theory  of  Punish- 
ments and  Rewards,"  "Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion," and  other  works,  amounting  altogether 
to  ten  or  a  dozen  volumes,  large  octavo.  Into 
these— after  smelting  the  rough  golden  ore  of 
unadulterated  Benthamism,  and  casting  it  into 
ingots,  he  interfused  order,  system  and  arrange- 
ment, with  such  marvelous  clearness,  beauty, 
and  precision  of  language,  that  we  have  what 
may  be  likened  to  a  new  system  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  moral  world,  set  to  music,  or  the 
Propositions  of  Euclid  illuminated  by  elo- 
quence. 

Dumont  worshipped  Bentham,  and  built 
temples  to  bim ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  men 
living  that  understood  the  philosopher  from  the 
first,  as  did  Aaron  Burr,  John  Pierpont,  David 
Hoffman,  in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Parr,  Bing- 
ham, Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  two  Mills, 
Parkes  of  Birmingham,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Priestly,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  two  Austins, 
Grote,  the  historian,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character  in  England,  and  all  the  leading  minds 
in  legislation  and  jurisprudence  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, owing  mainly  to  the  labors  of  Dumont 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life— how  early 
I  do  not  now  remember,  and  have  no  time  to 
inquire,  but  before  1776,  when  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  published  his  "  Fragment  on 
Government,"  or  "  Comment  on  the  Comment- 
aries" of  Blackstone,  whose  lectures  he  attend- 
ed, Mr.  Bentham  evolved  what  has  been  called 
ever  since,  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  the 
" greatett-happinest  principle"  or,  in  his  own 
language,  the  "greaieet  happineu  of  the  greatest 
number,"  as  the  proper,  and  only  proper  and 
defensible  end  of  government"— the  only  just 
and  comprehensive  principle  of  human  action, 
after  that  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
ever  suggested  by  mortal  man,  being  of  univer- 
sal application,  and  subject  to  no  exceptions,  a 
formula,  which,  just  before  his  death  in  1882, 
he  was  persuaded  to  recast,  and  so  abridge, 
that  his  immediate  followers  now  say,  not  "  the 
greatest  happineu  of  the  greatest  number"  which, 
in  fact,  might  bo  less  than  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  a  smaller  number  of  larger  capacities 
and  higher  intelligence,  among  the  few  of  man- 
kind, but  "  the  greatett  happineu"  only,  which, 
of  course,  may  be  understood  to  mean  more 
than  the  first  enunciation,  if  necessary — the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Hottentots,  for  example,  or  clay-eaters,  or  Es- 
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quimaux,  not  being  so  desirable  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  a  civilized  or  Christian  commu- 
nity. For  half  a  hundred  years  Mr.  Bentham 
had  dung  to  his  original  proposition,  without 
wavering  or  flinching;  and  gave  it  up  at  last, 
I  believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bowring, 
now  Sir  John  Bowring,  after  a  talk  with  me. 
The  gallon  measure  and  the  quart  measure 
might  both  be  full— to  borrow  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  but  as  the  gallon  would  hold  most 
(of  human  happiness),  that  should  be  taken  into 
account,  as  the  ground-work  of  Utilitarianism. 

Dumont  may  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  editor,  the  most  faithful,  self-denying, 
and  laborious,  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of. 
His  M  Preuves  Judiciaires,"  in  two  vols,  octavo, 
his  "  Theorie  des  Pelnes  et  de»  Recompenses," 
in  two  vols,  octavo,  and  his  "  Traits  de  Legis- 
lation," in  three  vols,  octavo,  are  all  models  in 
their  way;  and  though  written  in  the  most 
beautiful  French,  and  with  a  clearness  and  pre- 
cision quite  captivating,  are  ponderous  with  all 
that  was  worth  preserving  of  the  original,  and 
instinct  with  the  vitality  and  originality  of 
Bentham;  being  at  once,  all-comprehensive 
and  exhaustive.  Nowhere  does  the  editor  ob- 
trude himself,  or  try  to  outshine  or  overdo  his 
author;  but  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  even 
where  most  unlike  him,  in  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  his  language,  adhering  to  Mr.  Ben- 
tham'8  arrangement  with  a  sort  of  reverence 
and  godly  fear  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  labor- 
ing so  to  present  him  to  the  reader,  that  he, 
himself,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  nobody  else  thought 
of. 

So  remarkable  was  he  for  fervid  eloquence, 
and  statesmanlike  views,  that  Mirabeau,  in  the 
day  of  his  strength,  never  hesitated  to  steal 
from,  and  appropriate  to  himself,  whatever  of 
his  he  took  a  fancy  to,  without  acknowledg- 
ment. Even  the  address  of  the  National  As- 
sembly to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  "an  address  which  was  adopted  the 
moment  Mirabeau  proposed  it,"  says  Sir  Sam- 
uel Romilly,  and  which  produced  so  great  an 
effect,  "  was  entirely  written  by  Dumont." 

And  again,  says  he,  "  The  last  of  Mirabeau's 
letters  to  his  constituents,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent compositions  in  the  French  language, 
was  also  Dumont's.  Its  extraordinary  success 
suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  a  regular  jour- 
nal, and  not  under  Mirabeau's  name ;  but  which 
from  the  great  talent  displayed,  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  written  by  him,  and  he  was  too 
proud  of  the  performance  to  deny  it." 

Other  anecdotes  are  given  of  Mirabeau's  un- 
principled and  shameless  plagiarism  and  pi- 
racy, which  Sir  Samuel  seems  rather  disposed 
to  overlook,  or  slur  over,  though  by  no  means 
to  justify,  and  among  others,  one  where  a  re- 
tort of  Dumont  so  struck  Mirabeau  that  he 
transferred  it  to  a  session  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  putting  the  remark  into  the  mouth 
of  de  Mounter  (Jean  Joseph),  and  claiming  the 
retort  for  himself,  as  instantaneous  and  over- 
whelming in  debate,  actually  published  it  in 
the  journal  referred  to,  M  Le  Courtier  de  Pro- 
9C7iee,"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  nothing  of 


the  sort  had  ever  happened  in  the  Assembly; 
and  there  were  half  a  dozen  persons  alive  who 
knew  when,  where,  and  how  it  did  happen. 
But  what  did  he  care  t  And  though  de  Mounter 
declared  it  false  and  wholly  unfounded,  it  was 
believed  nevertheless.  The  desperate  impu- 
dence of  this  pretension  is  only  to  be  matched 
by  Cobbett's  course  with  the  gridiron.  At  the 
time  when  specie  payments  were  stopped  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  promise  to  re- 
sume before  long,  Oobbett  maintained  that  the 
bank  would  never  again  pay  out  anything  but 
paper— if  it  did,  he  would  consent  to  be  grilled 
alive ;  and  to  convince  people  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  he  put  up  a  gridiron  over  the  front 
door  of  his  publishing  office— and  there  it  re- 
mained long  after  a  Bank  -  of  -  England  note 
commanded  the  gold,  whenever  it  was  wanted, 
guinea  for  guinea.  The  believers  in  William 
Cbbbett  maintained  with  unshaken  faith,  so 
long  as  the  gridiron  was  up  over  the  door,  that 
whatever  appearances  might  indicate,  the  Bank 
of  England  had  not  resumed  specie  payments. 

But  of  the  retort  appropriated  by  Mirabeau  ? 
It  seems  that  Brissot  de  Warville  used  the  words 
which  Mirabeau  ascribed  to  de  Moimier,  and  Du- 
mont those  which  he  claimed  for  himself  Mi- 
rabeau represents  de  Mourner  as  saying  in  the 
National  Assembly,  that  it  was  corruption  which 
had  destroyed  England,  and  himself  as  having 
very  happily  turned  that  extravagant  hyper- 
bole into  ridicule,  by  exclaiming  upon  the  im- 
portant news  so  unexpectedly  communicated  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  destruction  of  England, 
and  asking  when  and  in  what  form  that  re- 
markable event  had  happened. 

But  this  impudent  appropriation  of  another's 
thought  was  a  mere  peccadillo  when  compared 
with  Mirabeau's  habitual  and  shameless  thiev- 
ing, which  he  carries  off  with  such  an  air  that 
even  our  Dr.  Franz  Iieber,  in  the  Conversa- 
tions Lexicon,  or  "  Encyclopedia  Americana," 
was  led  into  crediting  him  with  many  work*  he 
had  never  written  a  syllable  of.  Among  these 
was  a  pamphlet  on  the  plan  of  Joseph  IL  for 
opening  the  Scheldt,  written  by  Benjamin 
Vaughan  before  he  came  to  this  country.  That 
on  the  Prussian  monarchy,  in  eight  vols,  octavo, 
was  by  Mauvillon;  that  on  Finance  by  Cla- 
viere;  that  on  the  Order  of  Cmcinnatus,  en- 
titled "  Ckmeideraiwns  $ur  Vordre  de  Oindmta- 
tue"  an  order  which  he  disapproved,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  United 
States,  was  an  American  publication;  and  at 
one  time,  though  profoundly  ignorant  of  geog- 
raphy, this  audacious  pretender  was  on  the 
point  of  publishing  a  large  work  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  he  hoped  to  have  written  by  M.  de 
Rochette.  a  geographer  of  great  learning  and 
merit  Often  did  this  remarkable  man— a  com- 
bination of  the  satyr  and  tiger,  as  he  himself 
acknowledged— while  the  thunder  of  his  elo- 
quence shook  thrones  and  people,  read  speeches 
in  the  National  Assembly  on  which  he  had 
never  cast  his  eye  until  he  rose  for  the  purpose, 
if  we  may  believe  Sir  Samuel. 

And  now  for  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  this 
large  work  on  Judicial  Evidence,  edited  by 


Mr.  Mill,  there  are  passages  of  unadulterated 
Benthamism,  which  it  is  evident  enough  that 
Mr.  Mill  never  wadersiaoi  nor  appreciated. 
Having  no  sense  of  humor  Mmsolf— and  very 
little  idea  of  wit  or  pfayfcJaess,  they  are  smoth- 
ered by  the  ponderous  text  or  entirely  over- 
looked, instead  of  being  node-  tb«  most  of,  aa 
they  would  have  been  by  Dumont,  without 
com  promising  either  his  own  dignity  or  mat  of 
his  author.  Take  an  example  from  Bentham's 
"Comment  on  the  Commentaries,"  when  he 
handles  Blackstone  without  mercy,  whBe  at- 
tending his  lectures.  *  Burglary,''  say*  onr  au- 
thor"—Blackstone— 14  can  net  baeomssiUed  in 
a  tent  or  a  boots  erected  In  a  market  fair; 
though  the  owner  may  lodge  therein  -rfer  the 
Law  regard*  thns  highly  nothing  but  perma- 
nent ediftce*;  a  boose  ar  church;  the  wall  or 
gate  of  a  town,  and  it »  the  folk  of  the  owner 
to  lodge  fn  so  fragile  a  tenement,"  adds,  "To 
save  himself  from  this  charge  of  fofly,  say*  Ben- 
tham, R  is  not  altogether  dear  which  of  two 
things  the  trader  ought  to  do:  quit  his  busi- 
ness and  not  go  to  the  fair  at  aB,  or  leave  his 
goods  without  anybody  to  take  care  of  mem !" 

And  here  let  roe  add  that  while  Mr.  Bentham 
and  Mr.  Mill  were  both  addicted  to  sarcasm 
burning  sarcasm— mat  of  Mr.  Bentham  had 
always  a  dash  of  playfulness  and  good-hamer 
in  it,  whOe  that  of  Mr.  MIR  wm  both  burning 
and  bitter,  like  that  of  our  friend  Senator  Fes- 
senden,  wham  he  greatly  resemble*  m  personal 
appearance,  and  even  in  ft*  tares,  when  both 
were  much  younger  than  they  are  now,  though 
Fessenden  is  by  far  the  handsomer  man  of  the 
two. 

A  Lie  Sticks. — A  Ittie  newsboy,  to  sell  his 
paper,  told  a  He.  The  matter  came  up  in  Sab- 
batb-eohool.  "  WouW  you  tell  a  tie  for  three 
cents?"  asked  a  teacher  of  one  of  her  boys. 
'*No,  ma'am,"  answered  Dick,  very  decidedly. 
"For  ten  cents?"  "No, ma'am."  "For  a  dol- 
lar r  "No,  ma'am."  " For  a  thousand  dol- 
lars?" Dk*  was  staggered.  A  thousand  dol- 
lars looked  big.  Oh,  would  H  not  buy  lots  of 
things  ?  While  he  wm  thinking,  another  boy 
roared  out, "  No,  ma'am,"  behind  him.  "Why 
not?  "asked  the  teacher,  "  Because,  when  me 
thousand  dollars  n  all  gone,  and  all  the  thing* 
they've  got  with  them  are  gone  too,  the  He  is 
there  all  the  same  "  answered  the  boy.  It  is 
so.  A  lie  sticks.  Everything  else  may  be 
gone,  but  that  is  left,  and  you  will  have  to 
carry  it  around  with  you,  whether  you  will  or 
not ;  a  hard,  heavy  load  it  is.— <7*sW«  /noo*. 

The  Psoras  or  the  Earth. — The  number 
who  have  lived  upon  the  earth  since  the  crea- 
tion has  been  estimated  at  about  71, 000,000,60©,- 
000,000.  This  sum  when  divided  by  27,984,000, 
the  number  of  square  miles,  gives  1,814,588,600 
to  a  square  rod,  and  5  to  a  square  foot  Sup- 
pose a  square  rod  capable  of  being  divided  into 
11  graves,  each  grave  would  contain  100  per- 
sons; so  that  the  whole  earth  has  been  one 
hundred  times  dug  over  to  bury  its  inhabitants, 
supposing  they  had  been  equally  distributed. 
Were  the  bodies  lain  upon  the  surface,  they 
would  cover  the  land  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet. 
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®nr  iSgrial  Illations. 

SJMBMAta  htpplnr**,  thou  only  hlUn 
Of  (wdM  H  h—  »drrlT«d  Mw  OtB  I 
thmi  «it  tn«  nurse  of  vlrtas.  Id  Uilne  mi 
S»  itirlln,  appearing  »"  In  truth  »be  It, 
■*M'«-h*n, -»4  H»«Hnl.  to  Un  *<•*  •***•. -Oaytr. 


SPEAK   NO  ILL. 

Kat,  speak  no  ill— a  kindly  word 

Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind; 
And  oh,  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard, 

Is  far  below  a  noUe  mind. 
Vid  oft  a  batter  Mi  la  bow* 

By  shooting  tssu  the  better  plaa ; 
For  if  but  little  good  Is  known, 

StUI  let  ns  speak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  ma  the  heart  that  bin  would  hide. 

Would  fain  another's  faults  efface ; 
Bow  call  It  pleasure  human  pride, 

To  prove  humanity  but  baser 
Ho,W*u«r«a«hahi^rjQoo<t, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good, 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill— but  lenient  be 

To  others'  failings,  as  your  own ; 
IT  you  're  the  first  a  fault  to  see, 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  U|e  is  but  a  passing  day. 

No  lip  can  tell  bow  brief  its  span ; 
Then  oh,  the  little  time  we  stay, 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 


aTOTHIMCr   BUT    A  BABY. 

BY  SABA  naABT.iw. 

u  Bhb's  nothing  but  a  baby,  Widow  Smith, 
and  never  will  be  anything  else.  Now,  just 
look  at  her,  dancing  along,  swinging  her  hat  in 
her  hand,  as  though  that  was  what  it  was 
made  for,  and  as  though  the  world  was  formed 
for  her  to  dance  through,  and  for  nothing 
else." 

And  the  speaker  closed  her  thin  Hps  deter- 
minedly-, and  shook  her  head  with  an  energy 
that  seemed  to  impart  itself  to  a  cluster  of  cork- 
screw curls,  causing  them  to  tremble  with  a 
silent  eloquence. 

Brery  rDlage  has  its  maiden  ladies :  some, 
with  their  hard,  dry  feces  that  have  never  been 
kept  soft  and  tender  by  a  baby's  kisses;  and 
others,  grown  old  with  care,  but  bearing  in 
every  wrinkle  the  smile  of  their  younger  days, 
and  greeting  the  village  children  always  loving* 
ly,  that  come  to  hear  "  Aunt  Debbie's"  stories. 

Bat  those  who  seem  cold  and  hard  we  mast 
not  jadge  harshly,  forgetting  how  the  frosts  of 
many  a  winter  have  fallen  upon  then*  lives ; 
we  know  not  how  these  scenes  of  sorrow  have 
changed  the  merry  girl  into  a  saddened  wom- 
an; so  let  us  think  gently  of  every  loveless  life, 
and  pray  for  those  who  are  thus  alone. 

* Well,  Miss  Flint,  I  suppose  you're  right; 
mem  gals  ought  to  be  hum,  every  one  on  'em, 
this  afternoon,  instead  of  tramping  out  to  the 
woods;  tearin'  their  frocks  and  spottin'  their 
throats  a  hoUerin'.  Now,  when  I  was  a  gal, 
we  didn't  cut  up  any  such  fandangoes;  well, 
well,  this  is  a  world  of  change !  Sorely  1  Bare- 
ly!" 


"  Widow  Smith,"  as  she  was  generally  called, 
had  " dropped  in  to  tea"  with  Miss  Sophronia 
Flint ;  and  as  they  sat  with  their  sewing  by  the 
front  windows,  three  merry  girls  went  laughing 
by,  toward  the  grove  just  beyond.  It  was  a 
lovely  day,  and  the  song  of  birds  and  gentle 
breezes  would  woo  almost  any  one  from  their 
dwellings  to  revel  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  petite  figure  of  Nellie  Alders  seemed  to 
float  as  she  moved.  No  care  dwelt  upon  her 
brow,  and  her  song  was  as  sweet  as  the  birds 
around.  Swinging  her  hat  in  her  hand,  the 
breezes  tossed  her  curry  hair  in  wild  confusion, 
and  tinged  the  round  cheeks  with  the  hue  of 
roses. 

"Fd  be  a  butterfly,  born  in  a  bower,"  sang 
her  sweet  voice,  as  they  entered  the  lovely 
grove  and,  wandering  down  a  narrow  path, 
came  to  a  great  tree  whose  branches  shaded  a 
maesive  rock,  half  covered  with  moss.  Here 
they  Beated  themselves,  and  Maud,  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  gathered  the  little  form  of  Nellie  in 
her  arms  and  said,  laughingly : 

"Here,  little  one,  you've  got  to  keep  still  a 
moment  and  talk ;  what  a  little  bit  of  a  thing 
you  are,  any  way  !  Did  you  hear  old  Miss 
FHnfs  speech  when  we  came  by  there  ?  Well, 
I  don't  wonder  the  old  lady  thinks  you're 
nothing  but  a  baby." 

"Old  Miss  Flint!  Do  hear  the  girl  talk! 
old!  old!  I  should  like  to  see  those  curls 
shake  if  she  heard  you.  But,  oh,  girls,  I 
couldn't  help  laughing  the  other  Sunday  when 
she  tripped  into  church  in  that  pink  silk  bon- 
net with  white  feathers.  Why  can't  people 
learn  how  to  grow  old  gracefully !" 

"  Tes,  Miss  Nellie,  I  saw  you  laughing,— and 
Parson  Grey  saw  you,  too.  That  man  laughs 
as  easy  as  you,  Nellie  Alders,  I  do  believe,  for 
he  actually  could  hardly  get  through  the  hymn 
he  was  reading." 

14  Well,  it  pozzies  me  to  know  how  a  body 
can  keep  from  laughing  when  anything  comes 
up  comical.  I  thought  I  should  die  the  other 
day  in  church,  when  old  Tommie  Warner  fell 
asleep  and  lost  off  his  wig ;  and  when  he  start- 
ed out  of  his  nap  and  found  it  off,  did  you  see 
him  dap  it  on?  but  what  made  it  worse,  he 
had  got  it  on '  'hind  side  before,'  as  the  boys 
say.  Well,  now,  who  wouldn't  have  laughed 
at  that?" 

"  Yes,— I  acknowledge  that  was  as  much  as  I 
could  endure ;  but  Carrie  didn't  laugh,— did 
you,  Carrie?" 

"  No,— I  didn't  see  it  j  poor  old  man !  how  he 
must  have  felt!" 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  good  soul !  I  wish  I  was  just 
like  you ;  but  every  one  says  I'm  nothing  but  a 
baby,  and  they  expect  such  things  from  me. 
But,  may-be,  one  day,  Til  be  good  for  some- 
thing. Oh,  Til  tell  you,  girls,  let's  say  what 
we'd  like  to  be  in  the  future.  Too  commence, 
Maud ;  but  I  know  what  you  would  be,  for  I 
heard  Mr.  Pierce  say  that  time  you  took  the 
character  in  that  play  at  school  so  perfectly, 
4  What  an  actress  that  girl  would  make  1 1 " 

"Yes,  Nellie,  if  I  could  have  my  choice,  I 
would  study  for  the  stage  immediately ;  but 


father  never  will  consent  to  it,  and  you  know  I 
am  all  he  has  now,  and  so  I  shall  devote  my 
life  to  him." 

"Oh,  Maud,"  said  Carrie,  "I  wish  that  I 
might  have  some  work  of  love  like  that !  In  a 
few  days  I  must  go  back  to  my  city  home  with 
my  cousin  a.  I  shall  educate  myself  for  a 
teacher,  for  you  know  I  am  poor ;  but  if  I  only 
had  some  one  to  work  for,  then  the  task  would 
not  seem  so  hard.  I  don't  think  I  would  care 
for  riches,  but  I  do  long  for  some  one  to  love 
me." 

"  And  what  says  our  little  doU,— what  would 
you  be  in  the  future,  baby  Nell  ? " 

"I?  let  me  see. "  I  guess  I  shall  have  to 
marry  some  rich  man,  who  would  let  me  do  as 
I'd  a  mind  to,  and  give  me  everything  I  want, 
because,  you  see,  as  I'm  nothing  but  a  baby,  I 
should  have  to  have  some  one  take  care  of 
me." 

The  supreme  hours  unnoted  come, 
TJnfelt  the  turning  tides  of  doom. 

And  so  the  maids  laughed  on. 
Hot  dreamed  what  Fate  had  done. 

Even  then,  Destiny  was  marking  out  paths  in 
life,  far  different  from  their  anticipations. 

The  summer  leaves  have  faded,  and  in  the 
grove  where  the  young  girls  sat  that  warm, 
bright  day,  the  snow  now  lies  thick  and  un- 
trodden. The  three  friends  are  at  school  in 
New  York,  but  Nellie  is  expected  home  to- 
night, and  there  all  is  in  readiness.  The  warm 
fire  blazes  in  the  wide  fire-place,  and  as.  her 
father  puts  on  his  great-coat  and  prepares 
to  go  to  the  boat  to  meet  her,  he  says, "  How 
nice  it  will  be,  wife,  to  have  our  haby  home 
again!" 

But  the  night  wears  away  and  brings  no 
Nellie.  For  many  hours  the  anxious  father  has 
been  waiting  at  the  pier  for  the  steamer  which 
was  to  bear  his  darling  to  his  heart  The 
waves  plash  coldly  against  the  wharf,  but  tell 
no  tales  of  the  missing  boat ;  the  lights  twinkle 
and  flash  from  the  surrounding  hills,  but  no 
approaching  light  comes  over  the  waters.  A 
crowd  gathers  round  and  excitedly  they  talk  of 
"shipwrecks,"  "burning  steamers,"  etc,  till 
every  heart  is  fluttering  with  nervous  agita- 
tion. 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah  I  here  she  comes ! "  and 
proudly  a  stately  vessel  sails  up  to  the  pier,— a 
itranger  vessel,— what  does  it  mean  ? 

"The  'Ocean  Breeze'  has  gone  down  with 
all  on  board ! "  shouted  a  voice  from  the  deck. 


Silence  in  that  dreary  home :  the  fire  has 
died  out  in  the  yawning  fire-place,  and  alone  in 
the  tomb-like  room  sit  the  unhappy  parents, 
dead  to  all  outward  objects  save  the  one  terri- 
ble thought— "  Nellie  is  drowned." 

Now  and  then  a  twig  or  leaf  taps  against  the 
window,  and  they  start  nervously. 

The  morning  dawns— the  neighbors  come  in 
with  acts  of  love  and  pity. 

"  Poor  little  baby  1 "  sighs  old  Widow  8mith. 
"  To  think  o'  that  curly  head  a  lyin'  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  Well,  well  1  this  is  a  world 
of  change.  Surely  1  surely  I" 
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The  long  day  approaches  to  its  close;  the 
departing  sunbeams  look  cold  and  pale. 

"  Father,  mother,  here's  your  baby,  spared  a 
little  longer  to  tease  and  bother  yon.  Why,  if 
they  aint  both  crying !  8orry  I've  been  saved, 
HI  warrant  Here,  mother,  father,  look  up  and 
thank  this  gentleman  for  saving  me ;  for  if  it 
had  not  been  for  him,  your  little  Nell  would 
indeed  be  lying  at  the '  bottom  of  the  river ! ' " 

Oh,  blessed  transition  from  grief  to  joy  ! 
The  setting  sun  goes  down  in  a  great  sea  of 
blood ;  the  room  is  filled  with  a  glorious  ra- 
diance ;  the  great  log  rolls  over  on  the  brass 
andirons,  and  the  flames  laugh  and  leap  for 

Joy.   

,  Again  the  summer  has  come  and  gone,  and 
another  winter  weaves  its  wealth  of  frost-work. 
There  is  to  be  a  wedding  in  the  village.  He 
who,  one  year  ago,  saved  a  precious  life  from 
death,  now  takes  that  life  into  his  keeping,  and 
in  the  village  church  this  morning  Nellie  Al- 
ders unites  her  fate  with  that  of  Harry  Wells- 
ford,  "  for  better  or  worse,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  till  death  shall  part." 

Miss  Flint,  in  her  gay  bonnet,  is  there,  and  as 
she  comes  down  the  aisle  after  the  ceremony, 
Widow  Smith  accosts  her  with,  "Well,  the 
baby  is  married!" 

"  Married  ?  yes,  and  I  consider  it  a  perfect 
child's  play.  Why,  she's  nothing  but  a  baby ; 
just  as  gay  as  she  ever  was ;  a  pretty  wife  she'll 
make  for  that  young  fellow  I" 
. 44  Yes,— I  a' pose  you're  right,  Miss  Flint, — 
but  they  love  each  other ;  and  how  pretty  they 
did  look,  8  tan  din'  there,  side  by  side,"  whisper- 
ed the  widow,  while  a  tear  shone  in  the  faded 
eye,  it  may  be,  brought  there  by  a  vision  of  her 
own  bridal  day,  and  the  loved  one  who  now 
sleeps  in  yonder  church-yard. 

O,  the  strange,  unfathomable  future  I  How 
often  do  we  fail  in  our  judgment  of  another ! 
how  often  do  we  pass  carelessly  by  some  tree 
in  the  vineyard  of  life,  saying,  "  It  is  worthless, 
it  will  never  bloom  I "  and  lo !  we  come  again, 
and  the  tree  is  laden  with  its  fruit 

The  sweet  face  of  Nellie  was  long  missed  in 
the  little  village.  She  had  been  petted  and 
loved  by  all;  growing  up  like  some  tender 
flower  that  would  die  if  touched  by  a  chilly 
wind.  No  striking  trait  of  character  had  ever 
manifested  itself  in  her;  and,  child  as  she 
seemed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  few  should  trem- 
ble for  her  future  and  her  inexperienced  hus- 
band. 

So,  through  a  tender  joy,  Nellie  was  led  into 
the  thronging  crowd  which  ever  swells  and 
throbs  in  the  streets  of  our  great  city,  and  no- 
where in  its  vast  recesses  was  there  a  happier 
heart  than  that  of  Nellie,  the  little  child-wife. 

While  she  became  a  dweller  here  through 
joy,  an  overwhelming  sorrow  brought  her 
friend  Maud  into  the  same  busy  streets. 

How  different  must  have  seemed  the  city  to 
these  two  girls  I 

One,  clothed  in  gay,  wedding  robes,  leaning 
on  a  beloved  arm,  the  echo  of  her  marriage 
bells  yet  ringing  in  her  ear. 

other,  robed  in  mourning  garments,  with 


no  earthly  arm  to  lean  upon ;  the  funeral  bell 
still  echoing  in  her  soul,  while  evermore  her 
father's  grave  seemed  opening  before  her,  as  if 
it  fain  would  receive  her  therein. 

O  Maud,  Maud,  come  not  into  these  busy 
haunts  I  O  come  not  with  your  beautiful  face 
and  talents !  The  stage  is  a  hard  place  for  you. 
Do  you  still  persist?  Then  may  Heaven  guide 
you,  oh,  poor  orphan  girl  1  May  the  angels 
screen  you  and  keep  your  heart  pure,  though 
all  around  is  boldness  and  corruption ! 

And  Carrie,  where  are  you  ?  Teaching,  that 
you  may  earn  your  daily  bread?  or  has  some 
one  gathered  you  in  his  arms  and  shielded  you 
from  the  rough  intercourse  with  the  world? 
Yes,  such  has  been  your  happy  fate ;  and  never 
was  there  a  better  minister's  wife  than  you 
have  made— so  unselfish,  thoughtful,  and  ten- 
der, a  blessing  to  your  husband  and  the  com- 
munity. I  know  not  which  accomplishes  the 
most  good — your  husband's  sermons,  or  his 
wife's  sweet  face,  Christian  life,  and  winning 
ways.   

Four  years  have  come  and  gone  since  Nellie 
left  her  village  home,  a  bride.  Her  good,  hon- 
est parents  have  passed  away,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  their  darling  is  safe  from  care 
and  trouble. 

In  Nellie's  home  a  beautiful  child  is  seen, 
and  the  patter  of  little  feet  is  heard  in  the 
hall. 

"Tick,  tick,"  goes  the  little  French  clock  on 
the  mantle-piece,  and  darker  and  darker  grow 
the  shadows  in  the  room.  Little  Willie  leaves 
his  play,  and  says,  "  Sing,  mamma,"  then  looks 
up  wistfully,  and  says, "  Why  don't  my  papa 
come  ?  "  Then  Nellie  sings : 
"  Oh,  oar  life  Is  as  happy  and  free 
As  the  dancing  wares  on  the  bright  blue  sea." 

Sing  on,  poor  Nellie.  The  waves  of  your 
life  have  indeed  been  happy  and  free,  but 
does  no  foreshadowing  of  the  future  creep  over 
you  to-night  ?  Do  you  see  not  the  clouds  in 
the  far-off  sky  ?  Soon,  too  soon,  shall  the  sea 
roar  and  be  troubled  I 

"  Tick,  tick,  tick,"  beats  the  monotonous  time ; 
it  seems  to  make  her  nervous ;  she  goes  to  the 
window,  pulls  the  curtain  aside,  then  returns, 
lights  the  gas,  and  again  takes  up  her  sewing, 
while  Willie  goes  back  to  his  toys. 

"I  wonder  what  can  keep  him,"  she  says, 
half  aloud ;  "  he  never  was  so  late  before.  Ah, 
here  he  comes  now ;  I  know  his  step.  Run  to 
the  door,  Willie — papa  is  coming.  And  her 
face  lights  up;  the  clock  ticks  merrily;  the 
lights  seem  to  burn  more  brightly;  and  old 
Carlo  wags  his  tail  and  gives  a  grunt  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  O,  my  wife,  my  poor  little  baby-wife,  how 
can  I  tell  you  ?"  he  moans,  as  he  staggers  into 
the  pleasant  room. 

"  O,  child,  child  1"  he  groans,  great  sobs  shak- 
ing his  whole  frame. 

It  is  terrible  to  see  a  strong  man  weep.  We 
look  for  tears  from  the  weak  and  helpless,  but 
when  a  man  thus  sinks  down  crushed  and 
heart-broken,  it  is  terrible. 

"  Nellie,  oh,  why  did  I  save  you  from  the  wa- 


ters that  night  but  to  bring  you  into  the  waves 
of  trouble  and  poverty  1 " 

"He  is  insane!"  she  thinks,  and  a  pallor 
overspreads  her  face.  "  O,  Harry,  don't  don't ; 
we  are  not  in  trouble;  we  are  not  poor.  See 
our  little  boy ;  and  see  how  well  and  happy  I 
am— don't  frighten  me  so." 

" Darling,  do  I  frighten  you?  come  here — 
hide  your  face  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  all  But  oh,  do  not  turn  away  from 
me  when  you  know  the  worst ;  for  if  I  were  to 
lose  you,  Nellie,  then  earth  would  indeed  be  a 
dreary  place.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,  Nel- 
lie,' that  I  had  lost  all  my  property ;  could  you 
comprehend  it?  I  have.  I  am  a  poor  man  to- 
night, and  heavily  in  debt" 

The  poor  child  passed  her  hand  slowly  over 
her  face.  "O,  but  we  have  this  house,  you 
know,  and—and—" 

"No,  Nellie, not  even  this  house;  we  must 
leave  this  pleasant  place  for  a  smaller  one.  Can 
you  bear  it  darling?  I  care  not  for  myself, 
but  for  you  and  our  boy.  I  can  not  bear  that 
you  should  suffer." 

And  now  the  true  woman's  soul  speaks. 
•"  Never  fear  for  us,  Harry ;  I  have  health  and 
strength,  and  while  yon  are  near  I  shall  not  be 
unhappy.  We  will  work  together,  my  hus- 
band. Come,  our  tea  is  waiting ;  you  are  faint 
and  weak,  and  must  eat  something.  Don't 
look  so  sad :  you  know  I  married  you  *  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.'  I  do  not  fear.  God  will  lead 
us." 

Is  he  dreaming  ?  Is  this  the  child  he  mar- 
ried four  years  ago  ?  are  these  noble,  womanly 
words  from  those  lips  that  seemed  formed  only 
to  sing  and  laugh  ? 

Ah,  Harry  Wellsford,  you  have  yet  to  leam 
what  a  grand  soul  and  noble  nature  dwells 
within  your  little  girl-wife.  Four  years  ago 
you  thought  you  took  a  baby  to  your  heart 
Onry  God  knew  what  an  angel  He  had  given 
you,  and  the  trials  which  now  lie  in  your  path- 
way will  but  tend  to  develop  in  her  those  traits 
of  character  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  she 


Days  creep  away,  and  in  a  humble  home 
Nellie  again  awaits  her  husband.  There  is  a 
look  of  meagreness  about  the  apartment  though 
she  has  tried;  poor  child,  to  make  it  look  pleas- 
ant The  little  French  clock  ticks  as  steadily 
as  before,  and  old  Carlo  steeps  as  sweetly  on 
the  coarse  carpet  as  he  did  on  the  velvet 

Out  of  work!  Day  after  day  Harry  had 
been  seeking  some  employment— seeking  with 
thousands  of  others  for  labor  to  buy  bread  for 
his  family : — still  no  success.  This  morning  he 
had  gone  forth  with  a  heavier  look  of  care  on 
his  broad  brow,  his  whole  face  the  picture  of 
despair. 

Nellie  aits  to-night  waiting  for  his  coming, 
and  trying  to  plan  some  way  by  which  she 
could  help  him. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  write,"  she  thought ;  for  she 
knew  there  were  many  who  thus  supported 
themselves ;  but  visions  of  hours  of  toil  came 
before  her— hours  which,  to  bring  success,  must 
be  spent  alone,  and  she  knew  her  household 
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duties  and  little  boy  would  claim  her  pres- 
ence. Slowly  she  thought  of  the  long  cata- 
logue of  women's  employments.  What  could 
■he  dot 

Oh,  how  many  women  in  this  great  city  are 
even  now  asking  that  same  question;  looking 
down  at  their  small  hands  and  black  dresses  of 
woe,  gazing  away  out  orer  their  humble  sur- 
roundings to  some  far-off  grave  where  lies  some 
darling  loved  one!  And  what  is  there  that 
many  of  them  can  do?— shrinking,  with  their 
sensitive  natures,  from  applying  to  strangers 
fbr  work.  God  pity  them  all,  and  open  to  each 
one  a  way  of  deliverance  I 

And  does  He  not  ?  Have  there  not  been  rec- 
ords of  noble  Bves  that  inspire  us  as  we  live? 
lives  that  never  would  have  thus  shone  forth 
if  there  had  not  been  the  fire  and  the  sword  to 
develop  them  I  And  when  His  children  reach 
forth  their  hands  to  help  themselves,  does  not 
the  Infinite  Father  behold,  and  pity,  and  aid 
them? 

Nellie  has  decided;  she  remembers  the  fine 
embroidery  she  used  to  love  to  do,  and  deter- 
mines to  make  her  needle  add  to  their  scanty 
purse. 

How  care-worn  that  little  face  looks  when 
alone !  Ah,  there  is  his  step  on  the  stair ;  she 
smiles — her  eyes  light  up,  and  hurrying  to  the 
door, "  Welcome,  Harry,"  she  begins:  but  the 
smile  dies  away ;  the  light  fades  out  of  the  blue 
eye,  and,  retreating  slowly,  she  allows  her  hus- 
band to  pass  in,  staggering  not  now  with  a 
mind  harassed  by  fears,  but  under  the  weight 
of  as  fearful  a  woe  as  ever  cursed  a  broad  hu- 
manity! 

"  O  God,  must  my  husband  bo  a  drunkard  ! 
Heaven  help  me  to  do  my  duty  and  not  to 
hate  him!" 

Let  ua  pass  over  that  night  of  shame  and 
morning  of  repentance  and  new  resolutions. 
Would  that  never  again  might  come  such  a 
night  to  Nellie  Wellsford;  but  when  a  man 
once  yields  to  the  tempter  that  looks  out  from 
the  wine-cap,  it  needs  a  powerful  will  to  never 
approach  it  again ;  and  so  that  once  noble  man 
fell  lower  and  lower,  day  after  day,  bringing 
wretchedness  to  his  wife's  soul. 

"  O  God !"  she  cries, "  turn  this  great  sorrow 
away,  if  it  be  Thy  will.  Father,  help  me  to 
reclaim  htm." 

It  seemed  as  if  this  was  meant  to  be  the  one 
object  of  her  life,  for  one  night  God  took  to 
himself  the  little  boy  that  had  been  to  her  so 
great  a  care,  and  yet  so  precious  a  treasure. 
And  now  all  her  thoughts  and  attention  must 
be  given  to  that  erring  man  whom  she  had 
married  for  "better  or  worse." 

Oh,  woman's  love !  How  it  endnres  through 
scorn,  and  peril,  and  misery,  and  degradation ! 
Heaven  pity  that  man  who  has  no  gentle  face 
to  smile  upon  him,  no  tender  voice  to  encour- 
age him,  no  sister's  affection  or  mother's  coun- 
sel, no  wife's  devotion  and  unselfish  prayers. 
For  such,  the  world  extends  a  cold  aspect,  and 
I   life  must  be  aimless  and  selfish,  and  oft-times 

Jjk     Oh,  Harry  Wellsford,  throw  not  so  carelessly 


by  this  wealth  of  woman's  love  which  is  yours ! 
Can  you  not  see  you  are  killing  her  you  prom- 
ised to  love  and  cherish?  When  you  revel 
with  base  companions  in  low  grog-shops,  does 
no  vision  of  a  pale-faced  wife  come  before  you  ? 
Can  you  not  see  the  sweet  face  of  your  little 
dead  boy,  and  hear  his  dying  words: 

"  Papa,  you'll  come  too,  by-and-by,  and  bring 
mamma,  won't  you,  into  that  beautiful  world  ? " 

Reader,  you  may  have  seen  a  pale-browed 
woman  in  the  streets,  hurrying  to  dispose  of 
her  labored  work.  You  may  have  seen  her  as 
you  passed  her  window,  bending  to  catch  the 
fading  light  of  day  over  her  embroidery.  Oh, 
dreary  hours !  No  little  baby  voice  to  comfort 
her,  no  little  soft  hands  to  twine  around  her 
neck  with  the  lisping  words,  "Willie  loves 
mamma."  "  My  God ! "  she  cries,  over  and  over 
again,  "  help  me  to  reclaim  him." 

This  became  her  prayer  night  and  day.  For 
this  she  put  on  that  patient,  happy  smile  when 
with  him,  trying,  with  many  a  loving  device, 
to  keep  him  at  home  evenings.  Oh,  man,  is 
the  tempter  stronger  than  that  angel-wife? 
Are  you  indeed  past  redemption? 

Night  after  night  that  devoted  wife  went 
forth  and  led  her  husband  away  from  scenes  of 
debauchery  and  ruin,  seeking  him  among  the 
vile  and  degraded;  seeing  none,  caring  for 
none  but  him ;  loving  him  through  it  all,  mak- 
ing excuses,  ever,  in  her  heart,  for  him ;  never 
upbraiding  him  when,  in  his  sober  moods,  he 
wept  like  a  child  before  her. 

One  night,  on  returning  from  some  low  drink- 
ing saloon,  he  passed  by  a  theater  which  had 
just  closed ;  the  crowd  had  passed  away ;  but 
as  he  went  by  the  door  a  woman  came  out,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  arm,  hissed  in  his  ear :  "  Mur- 
derer, villain !  go  home  to  your  pale  wife  and 
be  a  man.  Was  it  for  this  you  saved  her  from 
the  floods,  only  to  be  plunged  in  a  more  terri- 
ble sea  of  griefs  ?  Go  home,  and  look  how  that 
childish  face  has  become  worn  and  wrinkled 
with  the  care  you  have  brought  upon  her.  Bee 
how  those  little  hands  are  pricked  and  black- 
ened by  the  work  that  you  have  forced  her  to 
do.  Go  home,  I  say,  and  behold  the  work  of 
your  hand." 

The  figure  vanished  in  the  darkness,  and  only 
the  night-winds  caught  the  moan.  "  O  Nellie, 
my  poor  little  baby  friend— friend!  friend! 
Who  would  call  me,  the  desolate  outcast,  a 
friend!  Wretch  that  I  am!  still,  night  after 
night  I  must  deck  myself  in  gaudy  robes,  and, 
with  paint  and  forced  smiles,  go  forth  before 
the  multitude  a  living  lie.  Alas !  who  would 
recognize  in  this  faded,  haggard  woman  the 
once  bright  and  beautiful  Maud  ?  " 

Away  in  the  darkness  of  night  the  poor  wo- 
man rushes. 

Heaven  be  merciful  to  the  sinning — pitiful 
with  the  poor. 

And  does  this  warning-  check  him  in  his  mad 
career?  No,  no;  and  still  goes  up  that  wail- 
ing prayer— weaker  and  more  feeble  than  at 
first— "O  God,  help  me  to  reclaim  my  hus- 
band I" 

Harry  Wellsford,  can  you  not  behold  the 


misery  you  are  causing?  Can  you  not  foresee 
the  shadow  approaching  ?  Know  you  not  that 
the  angel  you  took  into  your  home  is  going  to 
a  better  country? — even  now  the  wings  are 
forming;  soon  they  will  bear  her  from  all  trou- 
ble and  care. 

"  Let  me  live  to  see  ray  husband  reform." 

One  night  ho  comes  home  earlier  than  usual ; 
but  as  he  approaches  the  door  the  unssual 
silence  chills  him— he  enters — all  is  darkness ; 
the  clock  has  ceased  its  voice,  for  there  were 
no  little  hands  to  set  it  on  its  daily  way— *o 
figure  sits  by  the  window  stitching  the  fine 
embroidery ;  the  faithful  dog  has  crept  in,  and 
now  whines  npon  the  floor. 

"  Harry,  is  it  you?"  whispered  a  faint  voice. 
"  I  have  had  to  lie  down  to-day ;  somehow  I  feel 
strangely  weak  and  tired.  Harry,  get  a  light, 
please." 

"  There,  now ;  come  and  sit  by  me.  I  think 
I  am  dying.  Nay,  do  not  sob  so.  I  shall  never 
rise  again  from  this  bed,  but  gradually  grow 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  my  breath  ceases  for- 
ever. Hush,  be  calm.  It  may  be  weeks  before 
I  leave  you,  Harry,  and  during  that  time  I  want 
to  see  you  the  man  you  was  when  we  were 
married.  Will  you  promise,  dear,  to  be  a  true 
man  again  ?  Promise,  for  I  know  a  vow  made 
to  your  dying  wife  will  never  be  broken.  Do 
you?  will  you,  Harry  ?" 

*•'  Heaven  helping  me,  I  never  will  touch  an- 
other drop  of  liquor  as  long  as  I  live!"  He 
spoke  solemnly,  on  bended  knees,  his  eyes  up- 
turned to  that  heaven  from  which  he  invoked 
aid. 

A  sweet  smile  stole  over  her  face.  "  I  be- 
lieve you,  dear;  and  now,  while  I  can  talk, 
there  are  some  things  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
Do  you  remember  the  two  friends  I  used  to 
think  so  much  of?  I  want  to  see  them  before  I 
die.  Does  the  word  pain  you  so  ? — then  I  will 
try  and  not  say  it  again ;  but  I  have  thought  of 
it  so  long  that  it  has  grown  familiar  to  me. 

"  Tou  will  find  Maud  in  the  city  somewhere ; 
perhaps  you  had  better  advertise.  Say,  *  Maud, 
little  Nell  is  dying.  Come  to  see  her,  and  hold 
her  in  your  arms,  just  as  you  used  to  do  when 
she  was  nothing  but  a  baby.' 

"  Carrie  is  in  the  little  village  where  1  used 
to  live.  Tell  her  to  ask  her  husband  to  come 
too;  I  should  like  to  see  a  minister. 

"  You  will  take  me  there  when  it  is  all  over, 
Harry ;  and  I  should  like,  if  you  are  willing,  to 
wear  the  bridal  dress  you  thought  I  looked  so 
pretty  in. 

"  I  am  tired  now.  Sit  just  as  you  are,  all  the 
evening,  with  your  hand  in  mine.  Take  the 
Bible  first,  and  read  awhile.  Harry,  I'm  sorry 
I  haven't  been  a  better  wife  to  you.  You 
will  find  the  embroidery  I  have  been  making 
half  finished,  in  the  stand-drawer,  between  the 
windows.  I  have  a  fancy  that  I  would  like 
you  to  keep  it  The  thimble  is  there,  too— the 
little  gold  one  that  mother  gave  me;  and  the 
needle  is  in  the  work,  just  as  I  left  it.  You 
didn't  know  what  a  little  seamstress  you  bad 
for  a  wife,  did  you  ?  Yes,  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  that  kind  of  work.   I  knew  it  was  hard 
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for  you  to  find  work  now  that  there  are  so 
many  looking.  But  I  would  like  you  to  keep 
this  little  piece,  and  think,  when  you  look  at 
it,  how  with  every  stitch  is  woven  thoughts  of 
yon.  Oh,  don't  sob  so.  Don't  condemn  your- 
self so  bitterly.  I  do  not;  I  never  have.  I 
know  you  did  not  mean  to  make  me  unhappy ; 
and  I  don't  know  as  you  have.  I  have  loved 
you  all  the  time,  and  if  I  could  only  have  made 
you  happier,  I  should  have  been  more  con- 
tented. But  I  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
you  know,  and  I  suppose  not  very  strong.  No, 
no;  do  not  aayyou  have  killed  me.  It  must 
be  I  never  was  strong  and  able  to  endure  much, 
and  I  missed  little  Willie  so,  you  know.  I  sup- 
pose that  wore  on  me.  But  now,  read,  and  I 
will  sleep." 

Day  after  day  Nellie  lingered.  Maad  came 
and  watched  constantly  by  her.  They  had 
written  to  Carrie,  but  received  no  answer. 

Paler  and  more  wan  grew  the  little,  sweet 
face;  and  the  patient  hands  seemed  smaller 
each  day. 

Her  husband  was  ever  near,  ever  attentive  to 
her  wants.  God  had  answered  Nellie's  prayer. 
She  had  indeed  reclaimed  him. 

Slowly  the  hour  approaches  when  the  last 
good-bye  must  bo  spoken.  Maud  sits  near, 
while  in  his  arms  Harry  Wellsford  holds  his 
little  girl-wife  for  the  last  time. 

The  little  clock  ticks  on  as  before;  the  old 
house-dog  keeps  his  faithful  watch. 

There  is  a  rustle  in  the  halL  A  beautiful 
lady  enters,  followed  by  a  gentleman,  and  Car- 
rie kneels  by  her  dying  friend,  while  the  min- 
ister prays  for  the  precious  soul  about  to  cross 
the  river. 

"Iam  glad  you  have  come,  Carrie.  Dear 
girls,  do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  sit  to- 
gether in  the  grove  at  home  ?  We  shall  never 
wander  thus  again;  but  I  hope,  one  day,  we 
shall  roam  over  the  meadows  of  the  Better 
Land.  Harry,  good-bye.  When  I  am  gone,  try 
to  live  so  that  you  may  meet  Willie  and  your 
little  child-wife  above. 

"  Are  you  near  me,  Harry  ? — I  don't  seem  to 
feel  your  arms  around  me.  I  think  I  am  going 
now.  Why,  how  light  it  is  getting  1 — the 
morning  dawns— mother,  father,  Willie— yes— 
coming — home  *' 

Silence,  how  dead  1  "  Tick,  tick,  tick,"  goes 
the  clock  on  the  walL  Carlo  looks  wistfully 
up ;  a  stray  sunbeam  falls  across  the  bed  and 
nestles  in  the  golden  curls ;  a  little  bird  peeps 
mournfully  outside ;  some  one  is  singing  in  the 
street ;  a  child  goes  by,  crying ;  an  organ-grind- 
er plays  some  simple  tune. 

But  the  sweet  face  is  gone  from  the  window 
forever  1  The  little  hands  are  folded,  never  to 
be  unclasped. 

O,  Harry  Wellsford,  in  vain  that  beseeching 
voice  1  She  will  never  speak  to  you  again ;  no 
patient  child-wife  will  ever  nestle  in  your  arms 
again.  Weep  on ;  well  may  you  weep,  for  you 
have  lost  a  priceless  blessing. 

Away  to  her  childhood's  home  they  bear  her 
— home  to  her  father  and  mother. 

Once  again  Harry  Wellsford  comes  down 


from  the  church  altar  with  his  wife ;  but,  oh, 
how  different  the  two  scenes  1 

A  poor  old  woman  sobs  by  the  door,  speak- 
ing in  whispers  to  her  who  sits  near  her  of  the 
life  now  gone;  and  as  the  bells  toll  solemnly, 
they  seem  to  hear  the  bridal  bells  that  had 
chimed  for  her ;  while  mingling  with  the  words, 
44  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  there  seemed  to 
echo, 44  For  better  or  worse,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  till  death  shall  part." 

44  So  little  Nellie's  gone,  Sophronia ;  oh,  what 
a  world  of  change !   Surely !  surely  I " 

"She  never  ought  to  have  been  married, 
Widow  Smith,  and  gone  to  that  great  city. 
What  was  she  good  for,  poor  little  darling! 
She  was  nothing  but  a  baby." 

Nothing  but  a  baby?  Little  did  the  old 
maid  know  of  Nellie's  life,  that  womanly,  de- 
voted, self-sacrificing  life.  Was  her  work  the 
work  of  a  baby— seeking  to  reclaim  the  tempt- 
ed one  through  scoffs  and  jeers  of  brutal  men — 
laboring  day  by  day  for  the  bread  which  he 
provided  not? 

Nothing  but  a  baby?  O  let  us  not  judge 
a  character  hastily,  for  in  the  web  of  many  a 
life  a  golden  thread  twineth,  unseen  by  mortal 
eye,  but  which  in  the  upper  world  shall  be 
woven  into  a  crown  of  glory. 

The  stage  has  lost  one  of  its  applauded  stars, 
and  with  rouge  and  falsehood  washed  away, 
and  her  heart  made  pure  by  the  blood  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  Maud  site  in  the  midst 
of  the  village  children,  an  earnest  teacher. 
Each  night,  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  west- 
ern hills,  with  gentle  step  she  wends  her  way 
to  the  church-yard,  and,  kneeling  by  a  little 
grave,  scatters  flowers  on  the  still  mound. 

Thus  there  comes  a  silent  influence  from 
that  departed  life  that  elevates  a  fallen  woman, 
and,  rising  on  wings  of  heavenly  waftings, 
breathes  around  the  pathway  of  him  who  treads 
u  life's  dim  labyrinth  "  alone. 

From  the  midst  of  his  sins  Harry  Wellsford 
has  come  forth  a  reclaimed  man,  honored  by 
his  fellow-creatures,  loved  and  blessed  by  many 
a  needy  one,  and,  may  we  not  believe,  smiled 
upon  by  her  who  dwelleth  in  44  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Faithful  to  his  wife's  memory  he  remains ;  no 
other  will  ever  take  her  place  in  his  home  or 
heart;  and  sometimes,  as  he  site  alone,  the 
words  of  Gerald  Massey  fall  from  his  lips. 

"  In  thU  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  know  till  'wildered  eyes 
8m  white  wings  lessening  np  the  skies, 
The  angels  with  ns  unawares." 

A  Little  Problem. — A  young  man  asked 
an  old  man  for  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
answer  was :  14  Go  into  the  orchard  and  bring 
in  a  number  of  apples.  Give  me  ono  half  of 
the  whole  number  and  the  mother  half  of  the 
balance  and  half  an  apple  over,  and  to  the 
daughter  one  half  of  the  remainder  and  half  an 
apple,  and  have  one  left  for  yourself,  without 
cutting  an  apple,  and  then,  if  she  is  willing, 
you  can  have  her."  He  solved  the  question. 
How  many  did  he  bring  ? 


SELF-RELIANCE. 

Men  are  not  born,  but  are  made.  Genius, 
worth,  power  of  mind,  are  more  made  than  bom. 
Genius  born  may  grovel  ia  the  dust;  genius 
made  may  mount  to  the  skies.  Our  great  and 
good  men  that  stand  along  the  paths  of  history 
bright  and  shining  lights  are  witnesses  of  these 
truths.  They  stand  there  as  everlasting  plead- 
ers for  employment  Now.  what  is  true  of  men 
in  this  respect  is  equally  true  of  women.  If 
employment  is  the  instrumentality  in  making 
men,  it  is  equally  so  in  making  women.  There 
is  something  noble,  grand,  glorious  ia  a  wo- 
man. She  is  the  impersonation  of  spiritual 
beauty.  But  all  females  are  not  women. 
There  are  scores  of  them  who  are  only  female 
humanities;  and  scores  more  who  are  only 
ladiet.  A  lady  and  a  woman  are  two  very 
different  tilings— one  is  made  at  the  hands  of 
fashion;  the  other  is  the  handiwork  of  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  useful  employ- 
ment. We  know  that  a  young  man  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
great  good  man,  than  when  cradled  upon  the 
lap  of  luxury  or  fortune.  Why  is  it?  Simply 
because  he  seeks  employment,  and  depends 
upon  himself  for  what  he  is  to  be  and  do.  He 
leans  not  on  another,  and  hence  grows  strong 
by  standing  alone.  A  woman  can  no  more  be 
a  true  woman  than  a  man  can  be  a  true  man 
without  employment  and  self-reliance.  I 
would  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  whole 
country  taught  to  make  their  own  living  at 
some  useful  employment ;  no  matter  if  they  are 
rich.  How  many  women  there  are  over  whose 
heads  time  drags  heavily !  They  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  dull  round  of  society  is  irksome. 
They  have  stood  at  the  toilet  till  everything 
there  is  fatiguing.  They  have  talked  over  and 
over  their  little  round  of  fashionable  nonsense. 
I  know  that  many  noble  women  are  weary  of 
such  a  life.  They  are  tired  of  being  dolls. 
They  would  be  glad  to  be  women  and  fill  the 
places  of  useful,  energetic,  resolute  women. 
Life  is  given  for  employment;  our  powers  are 
made  for  activity.  The  idler  is  a  leech  on  him- 
self—his own  des poiler.  An  idle  woman  is  as 
base  a  thing  as  an  idle  man.  She  was  made  to 
be  self-reliant  and  useful  A  drone  in  any  hive 
is  a  base  bee.  I  know  young  women  have  re. 
fined  ideas  of  delicacy ;  sometimes  imagine  it  is 
vulgar  to  be  useful;  that  delicate  hands  are 
evidences  of  ladyship.  They  ought  to  know 
that  a  delicate  hand  is  an  evidence  of  a  soft 
head.  Ladyship  and  womanhood  are  two 
things.  A  soft  hand  and  a  faint  heart  may 
make  one,  but  not  the  other.  Womanhood  is 
put  on  by  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  good.  It 
is  made  in  the  field  of  noble  employment 

BKV.  OEOBCUB  8.  WEAVER. 

Rounded  Life. — The  religion  of  Christ  de- 
velops men  as  distinct  originals;  and  every 
true  believer  so  receives  the  Spirit  of  truth  as 
to  best  direct  and  use  bis  talent,  his  time,  and 
his  opportunities  in  doing  good.— TTu  Qotpel 
in  the  Tress. 
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HENRY  FRANK, 

THE  FIRST  HEBREW  PUBLISHER  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


As  a  pioneer  Hebrew  printer,  this  sub- 
ject may  have  some  interest  to  American 
readers.  The  brain  was  large  and  the 
body  well  formed.  The  face  indicates 
the  character  he  was.  There  was  length, 
breadth,  and  fullness  in  nearly  every  part. 
Observe  how  large  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties !  How  broad  the  forehead  between 
the  eyes !  No  little  mechanical  talent  is 
indicated  by  that  amplitude.  There  was 
also  much  energy  here.  See  how  broad 
the  head  is  between  the  ears !  The  top- 
head  is  also  high,  and  the  whole  contour 
speaks  the  language  of  respect,  kindness, 
affability,  and  exeoutiveness.  Such  qual- 
ities, with  integrity,  ingenuity,  and  per- 
severance, would  work  their  way  up,  as 
this  man  did.  There  is  care  as  well  as 
work  in  this  countenance,  but  it  is  not 
the  face  of  groundless  fear  or  discontent. 
Nothing  of  timidity  or  irresolution  is 
evinced.  He  evidently  was  at  onoe  self- 
relying  and  self-helpful  The  following 
short  sketch  tells  the  story  of  his  life 
and  labors. 

The  accompaning  cut  is  a  fair  representation 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Frank,  who  departed  this 
life  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on  the  Slot  of  July 
last 

He  was  born  in  Wnlsdorf,  Bavaria,  in  the 
year  1804,  from  whence  lie  removed,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Bamberg, 
to  learn  his  chosen  trade,  printing.  Having 
served  here  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  in 
one  of  the  leading  German  publishing  houses, 
be  gained  a  reputation  highly  flattering  and 
deserving  for  one  so  young,  which  Boon  won 
him  laurels  and  fame  as  a  practical  printer. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  called  to  Sulzbach, 
to  superintend  the  large  and  renowned  Hebrew 
publishing  concern  of  Arnstein  &  Sons,  which 
position  he  filled  with  credit  for  over  fifteen 
years,  when  the  firm  retired  from  business. 
Ambitious  to  establish  himself,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment, which,  at  that  time,  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  for  an  Israelite  to  obtain.  His  first 
publication  was  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books 
of  Moses,  in  Hebrew  and  German,  of  which  we 
have  a  copy  before  us.  This  book  was,  through 
his  energetic  endeavors,  introduced  in  all  the 
theological  schools  and  colleges  of  the  king- 
dom, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
He  carried  on  the  publication  of  Hebrew  books 
with  great  success  until  the  year  1848,  when 
the  revolution,  which  spread  all  over  Germany, 
gave  a  rather  gloomy  aspect  to  business.  Ex- 
pecting a  brighter  state  of  affairs  in  America, 
he  emigrated  to  this  country  in  that  year  with 
his  family,  and  founded  the  pioneer  Hebrew 
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publishing  house  of  America  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  the  outset  he  labored  under  many  difficul- 
ties to  procure  journeymen  printers,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  his  first  work,  the 
"  Prayers  of  Israel,"  in  Hebrew,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation.  This  work  soon  found  its  way 
into  nearly  all  the  Jewish  families  of  the 
United  States.  Being  a  man  endowed  with  re- 
markable energy,  be  soon  planned  for  some- 
thing on  a  broader  scale ;  and  after  five  years' 
steady  and  unflinching  labor  he  finished  the 
publication  of  the  "  Prayers  for  the  Festivals," 
or  Machxor,  in  five  volumes,  in  Hebrew,  with 
an  English  translation.  This  work  proved  his 
greatest  success.  After  the  foregoing,  he  pub- 
lished numerous  minor  books,  calculated  for  the 
Jewish  faith,  but  which  found  sale  among 
many  learned  and  intelligent  Christians.  The 
last  publication  under  his  immediate  supervis- 
ion was  "  The  Service  for  the  first  two  nights 
of  Passover,"  or  Hagadah  shel  Pesach,  Hebrew 
and  English,  with  illustrations.  In  comparing 
this  little  volume  with  his  first  publication,  the 
march  of  progress  strikes  the  eye  most  forcibly. 
A  good  proof  of  his  industry  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Jewish  fa- 
mily on  this  continent  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  some  Hebrew  book  published  by  Mr.  Frank. 

Having  achieved  his  aim,  after  eighteen 


years  of  labor,  to  establish  a  well-organized 
Hebrew  publishing  house  on  Uiis  continent,  he 
retired  in  1865  from  active  life,  leaving  the  es- 
tablishment in  charge  of  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  been  under  his  immediate  tuition  for  six- 
teen years.  In  private  life  he  was  congenial 
and  benevolent,  characteristics  which  in  con- 
nection with  his  scholarship  won  for  him  hosts 
of  friends.  His  close  attention  to  business  for 
so  many  years  somewhat  impaired  his  health, 
and  led  him  frequently  to  visit  mineral  springs 
for  refreshment  and  restoration. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1868,  he  left  his 
home  in  good  health  and  spirits  to  visit  Sara- 
toga Springs  for  a  short  time,  and  while  there 
was  stricken  down  by  apoplexy.  After  lin- 
gering in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  four 
days,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  yean, 
surrounded  by  his  children. 


Db.  Kane,  finding  a  flower  under  the  Hum- 
boldt glacier,  was  more  affected  by  it  because 
it  grew  beneath  the  lip  and  cold  bosom  of  the 
ice,  than  he  would  have  been  by  the  most  gor- 
geous garden  bloom.  So  some  single  strug- 
gling grace,  in  the  heart  of  one  far  removed 
from  divine  influences,  is  dearer  than  a  whole 
catalogue  of  virtues  In  the  life  of  one  more  fa- 
vored of  Heaven. 
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TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow  ;  In  that  mystic  word  there  dwells 

A  melody,  like  that  which  fills  the  air 
When  the  sweet  music  of  the  vesper  bells  • 

Summons  earth's  weary  one*  lo  twili-M  prayer 
And  yonng  Hope's  joyous  virions  ever  bnrr.m 
Their  richest  tints  from  thnl  un^en  To-morrow. 

To-morrow;  low,  and  tremulous  with  joy, 

The  word  fell  from  tip"  qurWlfnJ  Hps  of  una 
Who  to  her  country  had  pi  v«n  tip  her  boy, 
Her  noble  child,  tho  \*  irtow's  only  son  ; 
And  her  old  heart  threw  ot  lta|  >iul  at  sorrow 
To  sing  the  blessed  words,  "  lie  comes,  To  morrow." 

But  when  she  heard  the  turning  of  tho  train. 

And  saw  the  war-worn  heron  in  the  street, 
She  watched  and  waited  for  her  boy  in  vain. 
She  never  heard  the  coming  of  his  feet. 
The  weary  soldier's  bed  was  green,  and  narrow, 
And  her  old  heart  was  broken  that  To-morrow. 

"To-morrow,  love;"  and  a  proud  hnsrl  was  baut, 

With  nil  :i  I  ■  H,  to  I  I'rmv 

Where  the  swift  brii»hcs  wifily  en  rue  and  went. 
Like  crini-'in  -unset  lights  on  drifts  of  snow; 
And  from  tho  wind*  his  low  voice  seemed  tu  borrow 
Its  sweetness,  whispering,  ••  Wo  will  «  •  .1  To  morrow ." 

But  when  tho  bridal  morning  brightly  shone. 

There  was  no  merry  chime  of  wrddlug- bells; 
But  the  air  nublted  and  trembled  with  the  tone 
Of  alow  tolling,  Hint  tureviM-  swells 
Throngh  the  sad  n.Mrt  of  WW  who  knelt  In  sorrow 
Beside  the  hriuu  ut  Di-uth.— Unit  dread  To-morrow. 

We  can  not  clasp  tho  heart's  To-morrow  bore ; 

'Tls  a  fair  mirage  In  the  wastes  of  Time  j 
Its  rich  allurements,  shining  pure  iBd  cli-nr. 
And  ringing  in  our  enrs  their  golden  chime, 
Are  false  as  fair;  they  lead  us  on  to  sorrow ; 
The  Christian's  heaven  is  the  one  true  To-morrow. 

XtUCENT. 


INDUSTRY  AND  RESPECTABILITY. 

[In  Sine's  Quarterly  we  find  a  good  article, 
entitled  "  A  Look  Into  the  Middle  of  Things," 
which  is  evidently  in  great  part  of  foreign  der- 
ivation. Its  practical  purport  is  so  marked, 
that  our  thoughtful  readers  will  doubtless 
thank  us  for  transferring  a  few  paragraphs  to 
these  columns.] 

On  looking  into  the  "middle  of  things," 
everyone  can  perceive  that  a  plain,  democratic 
mode  of  life  would  be  the  best  for  every  one, 
and  would  be  hurtful  to  no  one ;  would  be  at- 
tended with  happiness  for  the  millions,  while 
fashionable  respectability  carries  with  it  a  full 
compensation  of  misery  for  the  shallow  sports 
and  frivolities  that  make  up  the  sum  of  its 
childish  joys. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  "simplicity  of 
life  is  the  secret  of  most  virtues.  It  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  industry."  * 

That  industry  is  not  only  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  man,  but  is  also  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  anything,  is  every- 
where heard  and  universally  believed ;  and  yet 
so  strong  is  the  despotism  of  our  fashionable 
and  luxurious  style,  that  this  vital  truth  is  un- 
heeded by  those  who  dominate  all  interests  of 
society.  Very  few  women,  in  what  is  termed 
good  society,  are  educated  for  any  useful  labor ; 
and  multitudes  more  for  whom  gentility  can 
not  be  afforded,  are  brought  up  in  a  similar  way. 

•  McMillan't  Magazine,  May,  1868. 


Such  sons  of  the  wealthy  whom  it  is  sought  to 
imbue  with  the  spirit  of  industry,  feel  none  of 
the  natural  pressure  and  stimulus  to  vigorous 
effort,  because  their  prospective  inheritance  re- 
lieves tit  em  of  the  necessity  of  doing  for  them- 
selves and  developing  their  strength.  Hence, 
no  family  was  ever  enriched  that  was  not  badly 
injured  by  their  unearned  wealth.  And  yet 
the  truth  that  would  secure  all  riches  to  the 
industrious  alone  and  diffuse  plenty  and  comfort 
to  all,  is  despised  as  the  vaporing  of  disordered 
minds. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  historians 
has  said :  "  I  may  believe  and  even  assert  that 
in  circumstances  more  indigent  or  more 
wealthy,  I  should  never  have  accomplished  the 
task  or  acquired  the  fame  of  an  historian ;  that 
my  spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty 
and  contempt,  and  that  my  industry  might 
have  been  relaxed  by  the  labor  and  the  luxury 
of  a  superfluous  fortune."  * 

This  eminent  authority  concurs  with  all 
others  in  the  opinion,  that  both  wealth  and 
poverty  are  unfriendly  to  the  moral  unfolding 
of  human  nature  and  to  the  developments  of 
great  capacity  and  high  scholarship.  The  two 
extremes  are  hurtful  to  all  and  beneficial  to 
none,  and  if  the  people  were  thoughtful  and 
wise,  they  would  eliminate  them  both  by  those 
reforms  which  truth  suggests. 

One  of  the  great  masters  of  modern  thought, 
Spinoza,  has  also  made  a  valuable  record  as  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  habits.  "  On  looking  over 
Spinoza's  papers,"  says  his  biographer,!  "  it 
was  found  that  one  day  his  expenses  amounted 
to  three  halfpence  for  soup  du  lait  and  a  little 
butter,  with  three  farthings  extra  for  beer ; 
another  day,  gruel  with  broth,  and  raisins  cost- 
ing twopence  halfpenny,  supplies  his  epicu- 
rianism." 

Money  was  in  Spinoza's  day  several  times 
more  valuable  than  now,  but  his  bill  of  fare 
was  evidently  very  simple. 

A  glance  into  the  "  middle  of  things  "  reveals 
many  genteel  shams  and  much  respectable 
folly  that  are  more  hurtful  than  all  the  villain- 
ies that  are  reprobated  and  all  the  crimes  that 
are  punished  with  so  much  ludicrous  gravity 
and  solemn  mockery.  The  young  gentleman 
who,  in  order  to  be  respectable,  unnecessarily 
expends  that  which  should  secure  his  inde- 
pendence, marries  in  poverty,  and  continuing 
to  live  respectably,  remains  in  poverty  till  he 
dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  orphans  in 
poverty — such  a  gentleman  is  more  culpable 
than  a  thousand  thieves  who  steal  from  those 
who  still  have  enough  left  to  corrupt  their 
children.  The  young  lady  who  scorns  labor 
because  it  is  not  respectable,  and  ruins  her  con- 
stitution by  idleness  and  dress  because  they 
are  respectable,  then  marries,  and  becomes  a 
whining,  sighing,  crying  wife,  and  dies,  leav- 
ing several  feeble  little  objects  of  painful  com- 
passion to  the  storms  of  fate,  is  guilty  of  great- 
er offenses  than  are  recognized  in  at  least  seven 
of  the  Commandments. 

•  Gibbon.  t  Mr.  Lewes. 


A  thousand  follies  make  up  the  aum-total  of 
respectability.  They  are  omnipotent  every- 
where throughout  influential  life.  They  tempt 
those  who  can  not  afford  it,  to  ruin  themselves 
in  seeking  to  be  respectable.  They  humiliate 
the  poor,  and  exclude  them  from  the  church, 
the  Sabbath-school,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
common  school.  Thus  manhood  and  woman- 
hood are  crushed  in  both  the  high  and  the  low, 
human  nature  abased,  and  the  whole  crop  of 
statutory  crimes  produced.  All  this,  and  infi- 
nitely more,  in  the  name  of  respectability !  A 
witness  in  the  celebrated  Thurtwell  case  having 
described  one  of  the  parties  as  a  respectable 
man,  "Witness,"  said  the  Court,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  respectable  f  "  "I  mean,  my  lord, 
that  he  keeps  a  gig,"  was  the  reply.  "  Re- 
spectability 1 "  exclaimed  Carlyle,  "  what  in  the 
devil's  name  is  your  respectability  worth  if 
with  never  so  many  gigs  and  silver  spoons  you 
are  the  pitifulest  of  mortals ! " 

Nine-tenths  of  the  world  strive  for  what  they 
have  no  right  to,  and  fare  much  like  the  ass 
which  wanted  horns  and  lost  his  ears.  Poor  hu- 
manity seems  too  weak  to  escape  the  contamina- 
tion, and  all  preaching  against  fatal  delusions 
appears  to  be  futile.  A  hypochondriac  intend- 
ing suicide  by  taking  yeast  powder,  rose  at 
once  above  all  his  troubles.  No  amount  of  the 
foam  and  gas  of  respectable  society  ever  work- 
ed so  happily. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  matters  in 
the  "middle  of  things"  worthy  of  attention, 
and  it  is  also  quite  evident  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  things  ex- 
cept by  radical  and  thorough  reforms.  The  ax 
must  go  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  because  only  by 
the  removal  of  primary  causes  can  these 
secondary  effects  be  overcome.  The  world 
has  been  waiting  some  thousands  of  years  for 
the  stupendous  monster  of  iniquity  to  die  by 
inches.  He  even  thrives  on  the  poison  that  is 
administered  to  him.  The  abused  world  has 
been  quieted  long  enough  by  the  cry  of  "  Wait 
the  progress  of  society— the  monster  is  dying 
by  inches."  Hood,  in  one  of  his  whimsicalities, 
says:  "Now  my  uncle  was  a  kind  husband, 
and  meant  tenderly  though  it  seemed  untend- 
er;  but  when  the  doctor  said  she  was  dying  by 
inches,  "God  forbid,"  cried  my  uncle,  "con- 
sider what  a  great  big  creature  she  is."  So 
with  the  gigantic  proportions  of  our  sham  re- 
spectability—it is  too  big  to  be  disposed  of  in 
many  generations,  if  it  must  be  left  to  die  by 
inches.  Truth  and  justice  demand  such  re- 
forms at  once  as  would  destroy  half  the  evils 
of  society  in  a  single  generation.  These  re- 
forms would  lop  off  the  ill-gotten  resources  on 
which  these  follies  feed,  and  gradually  reduce 
all  to  the  necessity  of  industry  and  sobriety  for 
a  living,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
elevate  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  into 
comparative  independence. 


We  ought  not  to  live  for  the  mere  sensual 
enjoyments  of  this  world,  but  for  those  higher 
pleasures  which  are  tho  result  of  spiritual  cul- 
tivation. 
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JAPANESE  HOUSES. 

With  no  other  na- 
tion, esteeming  itself 
Christian  and  civilized, 
can  Japan  be  said  to  be 
on  such  familar  terms  as 
with  the  United  States. 
American  officers  were 
the  first  to  penetrate  the 
thick  cordon  of  preju- 
dice to  foreigners 
which,  previous  to  the 
treaty  of  1854,  environed 
the  Japanese  territory. 
Very  little  of  a  definite 
character,  up  to  1864, 
was  known  of  that  isl- 
and country  and  its  sin- 
gular inhabitants.  Now, 
however,  although  the 
despotic  government  of 
Japan  does  not  permit 
foreigners  to  travel  free- 
ly and  do  their  own 
pleasure  in  its  domin- 
ion, yet  the  facilities  for 
investigation  are  com- 
paratively good. 

The  houses  of  the  Ja- 
panese are  curious  struc- 
tures, and  merit  a  de-  

scription  here.  One  may  be  called  a  house 
within  a  house.  Of  the  dwellings  owned  by 
the  higher  classes  of  the  people,  the  outer  house 
is  built  of  stone,  or  of  bamboo  covered  with  a 
tenacious  sort  of  clay ;  this  being  covered  with 
a  coat  of  plaster,  is  either  painted  or  becomes 
bleached  by  exposure. 

Moldings  are  often  arranged  in  diagonal 
lines  over  the  surface  of  the  building,  and  these 
being  painted  white,  and  contrasting  with  the 
dark  "ground  behind,  give  the  houses  a  curious 
piebald  look.  The  roofs  are  often  of  tiles,  col- 
ored alternately  black  and  white,  the  eaves  be- 
ing extended  low  down  in  front  of  the  walls, 
so  as  to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  sun,  and 
the  oiled  paper  windows  from  the  effects  of  the 
rain.  There  are,  besides,  movable  shutters, 
which  by  night  are  fastened  to  the  posts  which 
support  the  verandas. 

The  inner  house  is  usually  a  large  frame- 
work, raised  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  means  of 
sliding  panels. 

The  raised  floor,  which  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of.  the  house,  is  covered  with  white 
mats,  made  soft  and  thick  by  being  lined  at  the 
bottom  with  straw.  These  are  very  neatly 
woven  and  bound  with  cloth,  and  are  all  of  the 
uniform  size  prescribed  by  law,  being  three 
feet  by  six,  and  placed  in  rows  upon  the  floor 
so  neatly  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
piece.  Upon  these  mats  the  people  sit  to  take 
their  meals,  to  converse  with  their  friends,  and 
lie  down  at  night  to  sleep,  having  then  a 
quilted  mat  for  a  cover,  and  a  hard  box  for  a 
pillow. 

The  engraving  represents  the  front  of  a 
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dwelling  of  the  better  class ;  it  has  a  decided- 
ly comfortable  appearance.  The  inmates  ap- 
pear to  be  occupied  chiefly  in  enjoying  them- 
selves. It  is  said  that  the  gardens  and  other 
accessories  of  a  Japanese  nobleman's  dwelling 
are  attractive  even  to  the  tastes  of  cultivated 
Europeans. 

An  article  of  some  length,  describing  the  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese,  was 
published  in  the  Journal  not  very  long  ago, 
so  that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  its  details  here. 

One  striking  peculiarity,  however,  if  alluded 
to  before,  deserves  a  second  notice,  viz.,  that 
observed  by  Japanese  women  when  they  mar- 
ry. It  is  incumbent  on  a  newly  married  lady 
to  render  herself  as  ugly  as  possible.  To  this 
end  she  blackens  her  teeth,  pulls  out  her  eye- 
brows, and  paints  or  distorts  her  features  as 
much  as  she  can.  The  object  of  this  practice 
is  to  render  any  improper  relations  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  toward  persons  other  than  her  hus- 
band impossible.  As  a  further  precaution 
against  social  impropriety,  the  Japanese  ladies 
are  kept  in  strict  seclusion — a  measure  which 
would  appear  to  a  European  quite  unnecessary 
as  additional  to  the  practice  of  ugliness.  Yet 
the  moral  state  of  Japanese  society  is  not  so 
corrupt  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above, 
but  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
civilized  nation.  The  Japanese  gentleman  is 
exceedingly  sensitive  on  matters  affecting  his 
domestic  life,  and  thus  has  been  inclined  to  ex- 
treme measures  to  avoid  mere  possibilities. 

The  custom  of  7iarri-kari,  or  dividing  the 
bowels,  the  aristocratic  mode  of  suicidally  vin- 
dicating one's  honor,  is  disappearing,  and  before 


long,  doubtless,  many  of  the  severe  social  re- 
strictions will  be  withdrawn. 


Good-ttature  at  Home. — No  trait  of  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  in  a  wife  than  the  pos- 
session of  a  sweet  temper.  Home  can  never  be 
made  happy  without  it.  It  is  like  the  flowers 
that  spring  up  in  our  pathway,  reviving  and 
cheering  us.  Let  a  man  go  home  at  night, 
wearied  and  worn  out  by  the  toils  of  the  day, 
and  how  soothing  is  a  word  dictated  by  a  sweet 
disposition !  It  is  sunshine  falling  on  his  heart 
He  is  happy,  and  the  cares  of  life  are  forgotten. 
A  sweet  temper  has  a  soothing  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  whole  family.  When  it  is 
found  in  the  wife  and  mother,  you  observe  kind- 
ness and  love  predominating  over  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  bad  heart.  Smiles,  kind  words 
and  looks  characterize  the  children,  and  peace 
and  love  have  their  dwelling  there.  Study, 
then,  to  acquire  and  retain  a  sweet  temper.  It 
is  more  valuable  than  gold !  it  captivates  more 
than  beauty,  and  to  the  close  of  life  retains  all 
its  freshness  and  power. 

Temperance  Societies.— The  membership 
of  the  Temple  of  Honor  numbers  200,000  in  the 
United  States.  The  Good  Templars  number 
over  300,000  in  the  United  States.  The  Sons 
of  Temperance  number  800,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  membership  of  the  Father  Ma- 
thew  Total  Abstinence  Benefit  Societies  in  the 
United  States  is  over  500,000.  In  all  1,300,000, 
and  are  constantly  increasing.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  said  that  the  ranks  of 
the  drinkers  of  poisonous  compounds,  yclepted 
liquor,  are  also  on  the  increase.  Why  is  it? 
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/Ti/v  iff  space  for  reatitr*  to  '.rprtf, 
l>rlsjly.  lAtir  rleirs  on  various  topic*  mil  pro- 
tided  foe  in  O'fi'f  ■  l')htrtw<nts.  Stat.- 

menu  and  of/Mans  not  dlmwAnw  tcttl 

be  M  ortler.    Be  brief. 


i».  —  A  jihysician, 

oois,  say*  :  ''uaVlngbouti 
:  reader  or  your  Journal  for  sev- 
.  and  having  gained  many  good 
i  it,  I  rnn  but  my  that  of  at]  thi 
journal!,  sent  adrift  upon  the  public,  I 
herald  yonr?  as  the  bright  north-star  In  tho 
constellation."   

Must  Have  It.  —  A  ladv 

wnds  the  necessary  amount  for  tMl  year's 
Joi  BNAl.  Jo  furuish  It  lo  n  lady  acquaint- 
nnce.  She  says:  "By  her  request  I  order 
the.  Journal,  bnt  unknown  to  her  wish,  ti> 
etate  her  situation,  perhaps  onconrapnu 
yon  In  the  wort  engaging  your  attention, 
.^ho  ho*  for  the  past  nine  year*  supported 
herself  and  family  hy  hor  needle.  Thin,  it 
J«  well  known,  afford*  only  a  precarious 
existence  at  best,  and  is  betel  by  difficul- 
ties almost  unendurable.  Notwithsland- 
InjI  all  this,  she  finds  lime  to  Improve  tln> 
mind  by  reading,  and  has  oflen  said  that 
rafberthaudoprivelicrself  Of  the  luxury  <-r 
i In-  Journal  she  could  forego  necessary 
articles  ofHpparvl.  For  the  pasi  Ave  yearn 
she  Bus  l«-fit  a  subscriber  to  Ckfl  JorHXAL, 
and  has  also  allowed  whoeVtr  would  io 
read  It.  and  these  are  by  no  means  Tew, 
But  llils  year,  one  who  had  borrowed  it 
regularly  during  the  greater  |iort  of  tho 
time,  and  Is  also  highly  Imerrsted  In  it* 
object,  stepped  in  one day  and  said,  laying 
down  three  dollars:  'Goes*  I  have  read 
your  paper  that  much.  Send  for  thy  Jorii- 
n a i, with  this  and  lei  me  read  II  a*  usual.' 
Thla  was  a  respectable  physician  of  tho 
place.  Truly  your*,  a." 

Progress. —  The  world  ia 
surely  progressing.  By  "  progress,"  I 
menu  a  willingness  to  open  the  eyes  and 
ears  to  what  aro  called  ultralsmt.  Instiga- 
tions of  the  Evil  One,  etc.  I  have  known 
people  not  only  sneer,  bnt  condemn,  Iiitho 
harshest terms,  " Phrenology,"  •"Woman"* 

K'.^l'!-.'        .  I •  i - 1 1  i ' >  "  them  nil  uii  I  •  same. 

basis  a*  unsound  and  unhealthy  doctrines, 
nay,  profane —calculated  to  unsettle  thu 
mind  and  do  much  mischief.  I  think  It  u 
sign  of  progress  wheu  I  see  such  a  descrip- 
tlon  a*  the  following,  quoted  In  the  Presby- 
terian, which  refer*  to  Mr.  Alcott:  "His 
head  la  large  and  well  shaped  j  particularly 
developed  In  the  upper  pari,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Phrenology,  the  organ*  of  Venera- 
tion ftro  situated."  I  think  11  argues  at 
least  a  leaning  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to- 
ward the  science  of  Phrenology  to  state 
that  the  "  head  I*  Well  shaped, "  fur  other- 
wise tho  shape  would  be.  of  no  account  In 
hi*  opinion.  Why  quote  Phrenology  If  It 
be  worthies*  and  un«'  i  -uilou, 
as  is  generally  argued  I  I'erhnp-  ihe  wri- 
ter to  whom  1  refer  la  a  believer  In  the  sci- 
ence ;  If  »o,  well  and  good.  Then  why  not 
*ay,  "according  lo  the  well-knowu  law*" 
of  Phrenology,  a*  we  would  speak  If  refer- 
ring  to  astronomy,  philosophy,  etc.  * 

  H.  S.  W. 

Phrenology  is  Schools. — 

No  person  more  than  the  educator  need* 
the  light  which  Phrenology  throw*  npon 
human  uaturo.  Often  a  physician,  fro- 
qnenlly  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  or  a  teach- 
er, comes  to  us  full  of  joy  In  view  of 
success  in  his  professional  labor  directly 
attributable  to  Phreuology.    A  teacher  la 


a  new  and  prosperous  edncational  institu- 
tion in  Galena,  Illinois,  writes  us :  "I  at- 
tribute  our  success,  next  to  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  all  our  teachers  possess." 

More   Encouragement. — 

A  well-edited,  large,  and  well-printed  paper 
called  The  Time*  and  Educator,  published 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  makes  the  following 
contribution  to  the  long  list  of  testimonials 
which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  receive 
from  the  American  press  : 
American  Phrenological  Journal  and 
Lin  Illustrated..— This  monthly  maga- 
zine is  devoted  to  science,  literature,  and 
general  Intelligence,  especially  to  ethnolo- 
gy, phrenology,  physiology,  physiognomy, 
psychology,  and  education,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  numerous  portraits  from  life, 
andmher  engravings.  *  *  *  The  Im- 
portance to  the  teacher  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  branches  enumerated,  and  which  tbe 
Phrenological  Journal  treats  always 
ably  and  candidly,  if  not,  as  we  think,  al- 
ways correctly,  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  of  the  child,  and  he  of  all  should 
not  be  a  bungler.  Now  the  Journal  we 
are  noticing  is  always  brim  full  of  matter 
which  Is  of  theoretical  and  practical  mo- 
ment to  the  teacher,  containing  many  able 
theoretical  dissertations  and  practical  di- 
rections. We  are  very  much  tempted  to 
write  quite  an  article  on  topics  suggested 
by  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
but  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  a  notice 
we  are  to  write  now.  At  some  future  time, 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  How  can  Teach- 
ers Improve  Themselves?"  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  Phrenology  and 
Psychology  more  at  large,  when  we  shall 
again  {evert  to  the  part  which  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  playa  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  We  would  yet  remark  that,  tak- 
ing all  things  into  consideration,  the 
Phrsnolooical  Journal  I*  the  best  jour- 
nal of  civilization  published  in  our  coun- 
try. 


Questions  or"  General  Interest" 
will  be  answered  in  thii  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Question*  qf  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stump  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief,  and  distinctly  stated,  we  will  re- 
spond in  the  earliest  number  practicable. 
As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  have  space  to  answer  them  in;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the 
requisite  stamp  to  insure  an  ettriy  reply  by 
letter,  if  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 
Tour  "  Best  Thoughts"  solicited. 

Am  Obdeb  job  Books,  Journals, 
etc.,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— To  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 

Hair  Preservative. — A 

correspondent  assures  us  that  the  use  of 
sage  water  Is  an  excellent  article  for  the 
preservation  and  beauty  of  tbe  hair.  It  la 
prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
sage,  and  applying  the  decoction  to  the 
hair  cold.  We  think  it  would  do  no  harm, 
and  possibly  might  be  a  benefit. 

Cleanliness.  —  The  organ 

of  Older  is  important  as  a  stimulant  to 
methodical  habits  in  this  respect.  One 


having  large  Order,  Approhativeness, 
Ideality,  and  a  temperament  of  good  quali- 
ty will  exhibit  neatness  and  taste  in  drees. 

Hair    Exterminator. — 

What  preparation  will  kill  false  hair,  and 
Is  known  to  work  effectually  ? 

Ans.  If  you  mean  by  "  false  hair,"  hair 
which  grows  on  parts  of  the  nice  where  It 
should  not,  we  would  say  that  the  depilla- 
tories  made  use  of  by  those  who  think  their 
beauty  marred  by  such  stray  growths.  In 
most  cases  Injure  the  skin.  Some  of  the 
American  aborigines  pull  out  their  beards 
and  so  preserve  a  smooth  skin,  but  the  pro- 
cess Is  a  painful  one,  and  truly  barbarous. 
Where  the  growth  of  hair  in  some  awk- 
ward place  is  but  slight,  the  pnlling-ont 
operation  may  be  endured,  and  Is  tbe  best 
mode  of  total  extermination  that  we  know 
of.  It  may,  however,  cause  some  inflam- 
mation to  a  tender  skin. 

Matrimony. — lam  not 

amorously  Inclined.-  Domestic  affairs  do 
not  Interest  me,  but  literary  pursuits  are 
quite,  absorbing.  A  gentleman  asks  my 
hand  in  marriage.  Domestic  pursuits  have 
engrossed  his  whole  time.  1  am  sure  he 
loves  me.  Is  It  probable  that  such  a  union 
would  be  productive  of  happiness*  How 
might  it  be  made  to  result  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  ? 

Ans.  Without  a  knowledge  of  other  con- 
ditions affecting  the  happiness  or  the  mar- 
riage relation,  we  can  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide whether  tbe  union  in  question  would 
be  likely  to  prove  a  fortunate  one  or  not,  but 
we  do  not  see  In  the  circumstances  named 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  connec- 
tion. Differences  In  constitution,  mental 
characteristics,  and  disposition, within  cer- 
tain limits,  are  not  only  allowable  hut  de- 
sirable. Contiguons  notes  in  music  do  not 
harmonize,  bnt  when  we  sound  together  a 
third  aud  njtfth,  for  instance,  to*  produce  a 
chord  ;  so  what  one  should  seek  in  mar- 
riage Is  not  sameness,  but  a  harmonious 
difference.  The  husband  and  the  wife 
should  not  be  counterparts,  but  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Love,  in  him,  if 
warm  and  constant,  will  be  likely  to  beget 
the  same  feeling  in  you,  and  your  literary 
tastes  should  awaken  an  interest  in  liter- 
ature in  him ;  but  you  should  by  all  means 
cultivate  a  love  of  "domestic  affairs,  as  a 
very  Important  qualification  for  matrimo- 
ny, and  as  a  means  or  pleasing  him.  We 
can  not  advise  you  further,  except  that 
yon  give  no  man  your  hand  to  whom  you 
can  not  also  give  your  heart. 

Open  Polar  Sea.  —  The 

question  of  the  existence  or  an  open  polar 
sea  in  the  ice-bound  north  has  many  dis- 
putants, pro  and  contra.  The  views  held 
by  many  writers  are  for  the  most  part 
speculative ;  yet  I  f  tho  declarations  or  those 
Arctic  explorers  who  penetrated  farthest 
to  the  north  and  brought  back  some  de- 
finite Information  relative  to  the  scenes 
with  which  their  perilous  researches 
brought  them  in  contact,  are  to  be  received 
as  worthy  of  our  confidence,  some  credit 
mnst  be  given  to  the  opinion  that  an  open 
polar  sea  does  exist.  Capt  Parry,  as  early 
as  1890,  penetrated  to  nearly  88°  north  lati- 
tude, and  found,  not  an  unbroken  field  of 
ice  as  would  be  at  so  high  an  altitude,  but 
separate  floes,  with  moro  or  less  open  water 
between  them.  The  damage  sustained  by 
his  vessels  amid  this  floating  ice  Induced 
his  return.  Parry  found  the  temperature 
along  the  western  shore  of  Spltzbergen  un- 
expectedly mild,  even  rain  falling  now  and 
then.  Dr.  Kane,  in  1856,  penetrated  a  little 
beyond  81°,  and  found  evidences  sufficient 
to  warrant  him,  in  his  report  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  tho  Navy  Department  of  the  United 


States,  to  etate  that  he  had  discovered  a 
large  channel  to  the  northwest,  free  from 
ice,  and  leading  Into  an  open  and  ex- 
panding area  equally  free  from  ice.  This 
opeu  sea  he  states  he  beheld  from  a 
promontory  MO  feet  high,  and  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  A  gale  from  the  northeast, 
of  fifty-four  hours'  duration,  brought  a 
heavy  swell  from  that  quarter  without  dis- 
closing any  drift  or  other  ice."  The  state- 
ments of  Parry  and  Kane  are  the  most  defi- 
nite of  Arctic  explorers  on  the  subject  of 
an  open  polar  sea.  But  even  were  its  ex- 
istence a  fact,  the  impossibility  ol  its  nee 
for  naval  purposes  is  apparent  on  account 
of  tbe  dangers  surrounding  its  approaches. 

U.  S.  Homestead  Law. — 

The  law  of  June  2, 18W,  providing  for  the 
disposal  of  the  public  lands  In  the  South- 
em  States  for  homestead  settlements  is 
now  in  force.  The  first  section  or  the  act 
provides  for  the  disposal  or  the  lands  in 
the  States  or  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
ana.  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  for  homestead 
settlements  only,  according  to  the  previs- 
ions or  the  original  homestead  act  of  May 

90. 1863,  and  the  amendatory  act  of  March 

91. 1864,  but  restricts  each  entry  to -eighty 
acres,  held  at  $1  96  per  acre,  or  half  that 
quantity  of  double  minimum  land.  This 
restriction  as  to  quality  continue*  until 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  act,  and  entries  after  that  will  be  al- 
lowed, as  provided  for  la  the  original  laws 
and  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  nnleas 
otherwise  ordered  by  Congress. 

In  lieu  of  the  ten-dollars  fee  required  by 
tho  act  of  1869  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  en- 
try, five  dollars  mnst  be  paid  when  tbe 
patent  issues.  The  benefits  of  the  act  ars 
extended  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  without  distinction  as  to  race  or 
color.  The  above  provisions  have  special 
applications  to  the  State*  mentioned, 
while  tbe  second  section  of  the  act  Is  of 
general  application  to  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  provides  that  until  the 
first  of  January,  1867,  the  applicant  shall 
make  affidavit  that  he  has  not  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  its  enemies.  The  law  Is  of  fur- 
ther general  application  in  this,  that  the 
fee  is  reduced  to  five  dollars  when  the  en- 
try shall  not  embrace  more  than  eighty 
acres  at  $1  96  per  acre.  The  provision  of 
the  acts  of  1869  and  1864,  except  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  act  of  June  9,  1866,  are  made 
a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  act. 

Change  ot  Temperament. 

—Can  tfle  temperament  be  changed  so 
that  a  child  with  but  little  of  the  mental 
temperament  can  acquire  enough  of  it  to 
have  a  love  of  study  ? 

Ans.  The  great  outline  or  temperament 
is  organic  and  original,  yet  It  can  be  modi- 
fied in  a  great  measure.  The  culture  of 
muscle  by  exercise  and  a  diet  of  lean  beef 
and  unbolted  bread  can  be  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent,  so  also  relative  to  the 
culture  or  the  mental,  by  study  and  habit* 
of  thought.   

Student. — You  can  acquire 

a  substantial  knowledge  of  Latin  without 
a  teacher.  All  that  is  required— and  which 
is  required  in  everything  worthy  of  hu- 
man endeavoi^ts  persevering  application 
to  make  one  a  good  scholar  In  tbe  classics. 
We  know  of  no  work  treating  of  Latin  in 
the  style  or  Ann's  text-books.  Latin  be- 
ing a  dead  language,  and  its  original  pro- 
nunciation a  matter  or  uncertainty,  Ann's 
mode  or  treating  modern  tongues  can  hard- 
ly be  applied  to  it.  We  consider  Anthon'a 
Latin  Lessons,  price,  (1  60,  postage  paid, 
one  or  the  best  elomentary  hooka  for  your 
purpose. 
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Culinary  Failure. — Why 

is  it  tint  some  housekeepers  can  seldom 
make  good  bread ;  or  get.  (he  right  propor- 
tion of  Ingredient*  into  the  articles  they 
cook,  and  consequently  are  poor  cooks? 
Several  poor  cook*  want  to  know  what  the 
difficulty  is ;  and  if  there  is  any  hopeful 
remedy  t 

An*.  If  the  cooks  alluded  to  wonld  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  materials  were  of 
good  quality  before  using  them,  and  then 
proceeded  by  rnle  and  measure  to  prepare 
the  articles  for  the  oven,  making  sure  that 
the  fire  and  other  conditions  were  appro- 
priate, they  wonld  find  bnt  little  trouble  in 
securing  the  success  desired.  The  fanlt 
with  American  cooks  and  cookery  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  the  virtue  of  good 
recipes  and  their  careful  observance  in 
practice  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  In 
our  own  household  experience,  we  find 
that  the  careful  nse  of  the  scales  and  the 
standard  fluid  measures  very  rarely  fails  to 
set  excellent  preparations  of  flour  or  meal 
on  our  table.   

Planchette, — Many  inqui- 
ries about  this  modern  man-el  have  been 
sent  us.  We  of  the  Phkinoloqical  Jour- 
nal are  supposed  to  know  something  of 
all  things— and  all  about  Planchette.  But 
wc  can  not  tell  all  we  know  at  once.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  the  speculations,  theories, 
and  denunciations  of  lllipntian  philoso- 
phers who  cling  to  the  dark  ages  and  are 
as  averse  to  the  light  as  owls.  We  have 
been  reading  Owen,  Putnam,  Harper,  J. 
T.  Headly  in  Houre  at  Home;  the  LadUt? 
Btpotitory,  Planchette's  Diary;  the  re- 
marks of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
says  the  revelations  of  Planchette  are  clear- 
ly the  works  of  the  devil,  and  so  forth. 
One  calls  it  mesmerism ;  another,  electric- 
ity; still  another,  the  voice  of  departed 
spirits.  One-  thinks  it  clairvoyance;  an- 
other declares  it  to  be  a  revival  of  witch- 
craft. Now  that  almost  everybody  is  be- 
fogged by  It,  tee  are  appealed  to  for  a  ra- 
tional explanation  which  shall  reveal  the 
mystery.  We  give  the  first  installment  or 
introduction  in  the  present  number.  To 
allay  the  fears  of  timid  people,  we  may 
state,  that  it  is  our  belief  the  world  will 
not  come  to  an  end  on  account  of  anything 
Planchette  may  do  or  say.  Bnt  we  cau- 
tion the  ignorant,  the  superstitious,  and 
all  the  wizards  and  witches  who  would 
not  get  taken  in,"  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  till  they  read  our  explanation  and 
And  out  all  about  it. 


Jitemj  iUtitts. 


[Alt  work*  noticed  in  Tax  Phrenolog- 
ical Jocbkal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
offlee,  at  prion  annexed.] 

Man's  Origin  and  Destiny; 

Sketched  from  the  Platform  of  the  Sci- 
ences, In  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston. 
By  J.  P.  Lesley,  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  United  States.  Price  $4. 
This  la  an  Interesting  book.  Although 
the  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Low- 
ell Institute,  yet  in  style  and  phraseology 
they  are  well  adapted  to  general  readers. 
They  were  written,  aa  the  author  says, 
apart  from  his  library  and  his  notes,  and 
are  therefore  all  the  more  popular  and 
dear.  He  who  reads  them  will  obtain  a 
good  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
science  in  its  relation  to  man's  being,  and 
will  not,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  find  him- 
self in  a  muddle  or  technicalities  and  dis- 
torted theories.  A  mere  mention  of  the 
titles  of  the  lectures  must  suffice  for  the 
present. 


I.  On  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences. 
II.  On  the  Genius  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences. 

m.  The  Geological  Antiquity  of  Man. 
IV.  On  the  Dignity  of  Mankind. 

V.  On  the  Unity  of  Mankind. 
YL  On  the  Early  Social  Life  of  Man. 
VII.  On  Language  as  a  Test  of  Race. 
Vni.  The  Origin  of  Architecture. 
IX.  The  Growth  of  the  Alphabet,  [ship. 

X.  The  Four  Types  of  Religious  Wor- 
XI.  On  Arklte  Symbolism. 
Appendix. 

Foul  Play,    A  Novel.  By 

Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Bouclcanlt. 

Household  Edition,  12mo,  pp.  245.  Price, 

$1.   Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

A  handsome  volume— In  the  usual  style 
of  this  house.  It  was  printed  In  Every  Sat- 
urday. It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  of  fiction  recently  pub- 
lished. Of  course  it  will  have  a  new  run 
in  this  form.   

Gardening  for  the  South; 

or.  How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 
By  the  late  William  V.  White,  of  Athens, 
Georgia.  With  additions  by  Mr.  J.  Van 
Buren  and  Dr.  Jas.  Camak.  Revised  and 
newly  stereotyped.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Orange  J  add  A  Company.  Price, 
$9. 

Persons  who  were  interested- In  South- 
ern horticulture  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
will  perhaps  remember  the  first  edition  of 
White's  "Gardening  for  the  South."  It 
was  by  no  means  free  from  imperfections 
and  errors,  but  was  nevertheless  a  work  of 
great  merit  and  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
Southern  gardener,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote a  taste  for  horticulture  in  the  South, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  higher  aim  to  many 
who  had  previously  been  contented  with 
the  most  slovenly  mode  of  cultivation  and 
the  most  meagre  results.  It  accomplished 
much  good  wherever  it  was  known ;  bnt  it 
had  long  been  out  of  print,  and  in  1886  its 
lamented  author,  a  zealous  and  skillful  hor- 
ticulturist, commenced  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition,  but  was  removed  by  death 
before  tho  work  was  completed.  It  now 
comes  before  us  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Messrs.  Van  Boron  and  Camak,  both  well 
known  to  Son  them  horticulturists,  and  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  the  task  assigned  to 
them  by  Mr.  White.  We  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  tt  to  every  one  interested 
in  gardening  In  the  South;  but  those  located 
In  the  more  southern  sandy  belt  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  will  find  it 
necessary  to  modify  its  Instructions  In 
many  particulars,  to  adapt  them  to  condi- 
tions differing  considerably  from  those  un- 
der which  the  author  gained  his  experience. 

Flora  of  the  Southern  TTnit- 

n>  Stats*.  By  A.  W.  Chapman.  M.D. 
New  York:  Ivison,  Phlnney,  Blakeman 
&  Co.  Price,  $4. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  carefully 
prepared  work,  containing  an  abridged  de- 
scription of  the  Flowering  Plant*  and  Ferns 
of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Misslssipi,  and 
Florida,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
work  embracing  so  wide  a  field,  and  one  so 
imperfectly  explored,  should  be  without 
many  omissions  and  inaccuracies.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  In  Dr.  Chapman's  book 
so  few  of  these.  The  descriptions  are  ne- 
cessarily curt^-too  much  so  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  case— but  they  are  as 
full  as  the  plan  of  the  work  would  permit. 
We  hope  that  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
will  be  called  for  and  prepared.  In  the 
mean  time  we  can  cheerfully  commend  the 
work  as  it  ia  to  those  who  may  need  a  book 
of  reference  on  the  botany  of  the  Southern 


States  of  the  Union.  Professor  Gray's 
"  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States"  ($3,  by  the  same  publish- 
ers) will  serve  them  a  similar  purpose  for 
tho  northern  portion  of  our  country.  For 
a  more  extended  treatise  on  the  Elements 
of  Botany  than  is  prefixed  to  the  work  un- 
der notice,  see  "  Lessons  in  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Physiology,"  by  Professor  Asa 
Gray  ($1  50);  also  published  by  Ivison, 
Phinney  &  Blakeman. 

A  Change  of  National  Em- 
pire ;  or.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  the  Re- 
moval of  theNational  Capital  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
(Illustrated  with  Maps.)  By  L.  U.  Rea- 
•  vis.   1TO  pp.,  octavo.   Price,  50  cents. 
Published  by  J.  F.  Torrey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  agitation  of  this  question  will  go  on. 
But  we  trust  there  will  be  no  hasty  MUoa. 
When  the  North  American  British  Prov- 
inces, Cuba,  and  Mexico  annex  themselves 
to  the  United  States,  the  capital  may  stand 
where  it  is.   

Our  Young  Folks  ;  a  capital 

monthly  for  the  rising  generation,  is  push- 
ing on  most  vigorously  for  fame  and  for- 
tune. $2  a  year.  Boston :  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Library  of  Education.  Se- 
lected from  the  best  writers  of  all  conn- 
tries.  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Edu- 
cation. Vol.  I.  By  John  Locke.  Now 
York :  J.  W.  Schermerhorn.  193  pages, 
lBroo.  16  cents  each,  or  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  30  cento. 

This  Library,  of  which  this  Is  the  first 
volume,  ia  intended  for  professional  teach- 
ers, and  will  embrace  writings  from  the 
pens  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  Ed- 
ucation.   

The  Four  Pillars  of  Tem- 

fxranos.  By  John  W.  Kirton,  author 
of  "Buy  Your  Own  Cherries,"  etc,  etc 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Publi- 
cation House,  New  York.  Price,  75  cts. 
340  pages,  18mo. 

Looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  Reason, 
Revelation,  Science,  and  Experience,  of 
course  a  clear  case  ia  made  ont  in  favor  of 
Temperance.  It  ia  a  good  book  for  young 
men  to  read.   

Practical  Floriculture;  A 

Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plants.   For  the  A  ma  i  ear  and 
Professional  Florist.  By  Peter  Hender- 
son.  Illustrated.   Orange  Jttdd  &  Co., 
New  York.  MB  pages,  Oma  $1  60. 
A  beautiful  book  on  a  charming  subject. 
The  publishers  will,  ere  long,  completely 
supply  every  want  for  good  books  on  every- 
thing connected  with  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Pomology,  etc 

Dettz's  Experimental  Farm 

Journal.  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
the  American  Farmer.  Vol.  L,  No.  1. 
Chambersbnrg,  Pa.    Price,  ftl  50  per 
year.  82  pages,  octavo,  monthly. 
A  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  If  the 
editor  shows  as  much  enterprise  in  mak- 
ing a  good  journal  as  In  selling  seeds,  etc, 
he  will  do  his  State  some  service. 

The  Little  Sower.    Vol.  V. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.  W.  N.  Bowling, 
Editor.  Semi-monthly,  octavo.  $1  per 
year. 

A  capital  Western  paper  for  little  folks. 

Abridged  School  and  Family 

Bible,  In  Hebrew  and  English.  Elabo- 
rated by  Jacob  Levi  Levinski,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Vidaver,  and 
other  Hebrew  Theologians.   New  York : 
L.  H.  Frank  So  Co.  Jan.,  1800.  Parti. 
To  be  Issued  In  twelve  monthly  numbers 
of  04  octavo  pages,  at  40  cento  each.  The 
English  edition  without  the  Hebrew  is  » 
cento  each  number.  A  work  that  students 
will  appreciate 


The  Education  of  FeEBLE- 
Minded  Children.    Barre,  Mam. ;  J. 
H.  Goddard,  Gazette  Office. 
This  Report  contains  about  80  octavo 
pages,  with  a  beautiful  engraving  on  steel, 
representing  the  Institution.    Those  who 
have  children  requiring  special  care  and 
training  not  obtained  otherwhere,  may  be 
glad  to  hear  of  this. 

Form  of  Service  for  the 

First  Two  NroRTfl  or  thb  Feast  of 

Passover.    With  English"  Translation. 

New  Illustrated  Edition.  New  York :  L. 

H.  Frank,  Publisher.  Contains  80  octavo 

pages,  with  Illustrations.  Price,  86  to 

50  cento,  according  to  style, 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  Hebrew  print- 
ing. We  can  not  say  so  much  for  the  an- 
cient style  of  wood-cot  Illustration*. 

Fallen  Pride  ;  or.  the  Mount- 
ain's Girl's  Love.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D  E. 
N.  Southworth.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  St  Brothers. 

Some  peeps  at  Southern  life  as  It  was  a 
generation  ago,  with  all  Its  assumption  of 
aristocratic  privilege— of  course  from  the 
author's  romantic  point  of  view.  The  book 
is  well  written,  highly  colored,  and  impres- 
sive.   

Vice's  Floral  Guide  for 

1809.  The  first  edition  of  one  hundred 
thousand  of  VIck'a  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Seeds  and  Guide  in  the  Flower  Garden 
is  now  published.  It  makes  a  work  of  160 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with,  about 
150  fine  wood  engravings  of  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  and  an  elegant  colored  plate,  a 
Bouqnet  of  Flowers.  It  Is  the  moat  beau- 
tiful on  well  as  the  most  instructive  Floral 
Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough 
directions  for  the  Culture  of  Flowers  and 
Vegetables.  The  Floral  Guide  ip  published 
for  the  benefit  of  his  customers,  to  whom 
It  Is  sent  free  without  application,  but  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mall,  for 
Ten  cento,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Ad- 
dress Jakes  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine 

of  Literature.  Science,  Art,  and  National 
Interests.  180  pages.  $4  per  year. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  Putnam  la  the 
favorite  with  many  readers. 

Memory's  Tribute  to  the 

Lite,  Character,  ahd  Work  or  the 
Rev.  Thos.  H.  Stocktok.  By  Alexan- 
der Clark,  formerly  associate  pastor  with 
the  deceased  in  Philadelphia.  New  York: 
Samuel  R.  Wells,  Publisher. 

The  life  and  character  of  a  truly  good 
man  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects for  earnest  thought  and  contempla- 
tion which  the  broad  world,  In  all  Its  vari- 
ety of  scenes  and  relations,  can  furnish. 
There  is  no  theme  more  edifying,  no  theme 
which  la  more  fruitful  in  results  of  practi- 
cal benefit  to  the  human  mind  than  the 
"  walk  and  conversation  "  of  a  sincere  and 
aeakma  Christian— one  whose  life  has  be- 
come so  purified  and  tempered  by  close 
communion  with  his  God  and  Father  at  to 
be  a  spiritual  man.  Memorials  of  such 
men  which  shall,  to  some  extent,  portray 
them  aa  they  appeared  when  on  earth,  min- 
gling with  their  fellow-men,  and  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  chosen  part  la  life, 
are  most  fitting.  They  afford  encourage- 
ment to  other  plodders  in  the  ragged  path, 
and  consolation  to  those  who  mourn.  This 
little  book  will  be  found  Interesting  by  all 
readers.  It  contains  not  only  the  excellent 
address  of  Mr.  Clark,  but  also  "  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence," a  choice  poem  by  Amelia  Welby, 
"Lines  on  the  Death  of  Thos.  il.  Stock- 
ton," by  W.  Rinebart;  Dr.  Stockton's 
Prayer  at  the  dedication  of  Ihe  National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg— pronounced  by 
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President  Lincoln  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
that  he  ever  heard;  "A  Reminiscence  of 
the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton,"  from  the 
Methodist  Recorder ;  the  Enlogj-,  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  book  is  printed  on  tinted  paper  and 
bound  In  two  neat  styles — enameled  paper 
and  flexible  cloth.  The  price  of  the  former 
Is  bnt  25  cents ;  of  the  latter  60  cents,  post- 
age paid.   

Report  op  titk  Superintend- 
ent or  Common  Schools  or  thk  Com- 
konwsai.™  or  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
year  ending  June  1.  1888.  Octavo,  406 
pp.,  muslin.  Harrisburg:  B.  Blngerly, 
State  Printer. 

We  arc  indebted  to  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  a 
copy  of  this  excellent  Report.  Massachu- 
setts mnst  look  out  for  her  laurels— Penn- 
sylvania Is  not  far  behind  in  her  educational 
system  ;  and  energetic  measures  are  being 
adopted  to  pnsh  the  work  on  till  It  shall 
reach  every  child  in  the  State. 

The  Health-Lift.  Published 

at  the  Health-Lift  Office,  115  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

A  neat  little  volume,  finely  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  muslin.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Here  Is  a  claim  pnt  forth  by  the  author. 
Time  will  prove  or  disprove  its  correct- 
ness. 

M  To  sum  np :  The  Health-Lift,  as  a  gvm- 
nastic  system,  possesses  the  merits  ofsim- 
pllclty,  economy  of  brain  power,  economy 
of  time,  the  widest  adaptability— the  most 
fragile  woman  and  the  strongest  man  find- 
ing- in  It  their  exact  meed  of  exercise— per- 
fect accuracv  and  perfect  safety.  This  is  a 
sweeping  claim,  but  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  investigation  will  more  than 
snstain  It.  and  such  investigation  Is  earn- 
estly invited." 

There  Is  one  virtue  about  the  new  cure, 
vie. :  no  drugs  or  quack  medicines  are 
used.   

Lippixcott's  Magazine  of  Lit- 
erature. Science,  and  Education.  Vol.  8; 
March.  18H9.  Published  by  J.  B.  Llppln- 
cott  <fc  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $4  per  year. 
As  we  predicted,  this  popular  magazine 

improves  with  age. 

The  Futcre  Life;  as  De- 
scribed and  Portraved  bv  Spirits,  through 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Sweet.  Boston:  William 
White  &  Company.  "Banner  of  Light" 
Ofltce.  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1  75. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  wide  realm  of  hu- 
man nature  with  a  claim  to  conscious  In- 
telligence who  has  not  yearned  to  know 
something  of  that  invisible  world  beyond 
the  "  dark  river."  There  are  glimmerings 
of  Its  character  given  us  in  the  "Book  of 
Books,"  but  we  lack  those  definite  data 
which  aloue  meet  the  cool  requisition  of 
the  intellect.  It  Is  most  probable,  how- 
ever, that  to  appreciate  at  all  a  revelation 
of  the  world  to  come,  the  human  mind 
would  need  to  be  spiritually  exalted— to  be 
in  a  state  having  some  relation  to  or  affin- 
ity with  things  snpermuudane.  This  is 
supported  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  wherein  Abraham  is  sup- 
posed to  answer  the  appeal  of  Dives,  that 
some  one  might  be  sent  from  the  dead  to 
warn  bis  five  brethren,  thus :  "  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would 
they  repent  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  celestial  phenom- 
ena—we  have  only  to  present  the  book 
above  mentioned  to  the  reader.  Whoever 
roads  It  will  find  on  its  pages  much  of  nov- 
elty at  least  The  Introduction  is  from  the 
pen  of  Judge  Edmonds,  atid  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  communications  were 
made.  Many  characters,  eminent  while  in 
mortal  guise,  are  represented  among  those 


who  are  raid  to  have  given  portraitures  of 
heaven.  Mrs.  Hemans,  for  instance,  dis- 
courses of  the  "Holy  City"  in  the  first 
chapter;  Voltaire  gives  us  a  semi-meta- 
physical thesis  on  "The  Spirit-Echo;" 
Henry  Clay  furnishes  some  interesting  re- 
flections on  "The  Spirit  Life;"  Thomas 
Paine  withdraws  from  many  of  his  "mor- 
tal "  positions  In  a  short  discourse  entitled 
"  Reasonable  Words."  Besides  these,  we 
find  Pollock,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  Rogers,  who  convey  through  Mrs. 
Sweet  their  impressions  of  the  new  sphere 
in  which  they  dwell.  Communications  are 
also  reported  as  from  persons  who  on  earth 
filled  very  different  stations,  and  made 
themselves  famous  or  infamous,  viz.,  the 
"man  of  fashion,"  the  "drunkard,"  the 
"  self-satisfied."  the  "  cynic,"  the  "  alavo," 
the  "queen,"  the  "miser."  • 

New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal. Edited  by  William  A.  Hammond, 
M.D.,  and  E.  S.  Dunster,  M.I).  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $5  a  year. 
Octavo,  monthly,  112  pages. 
Rich  in  original  matter;  and  containing, 
also,  a  digest  of  all  the  current  medical  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  American  and  Euro- 
pean.   

The  Christian  Quarterly, 

No.  1.  Jan..  1R69.  Rev.  W.  T.  Moore, 
Editor,  assisted  by  Rev's  W.  K.  Pendle- 
ton, Isaac  Everett,  Robert  Orabam.  Dr.  S. 
E.  Shepard.  Thomas  Munnell,  and  Alex- 
ander Proctor.  Cincinnati,  Ohio :  R  W. 
Carroll  &  Co..  Publishers.  Terms.  $4  a 
year.   144  octavo  pages  In  each  number. 

This  first  number  contains:  Modern 
Preachers  and  Preaching,  The  Fellowship, 
An  Infallible  Church  or  an  Infallible  Book 
—Which?  Religion  and  Science,  Indiffer- 
ence to  Things  Indifferent,  The  Secret  of 
Roman  Catholic  Success,  The  Union  of 
Christians— How  can  It  be  Accomplished  ? 
The  Union  Movement— What  will  Come  of 
It?  Bishop— Overseers,  Literary  Notices, 
Editor's  Table.  The  Christian  Quarterly 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  promises  to  take 
its  place  among  the  most  advanced.  We 
wish  it  the  best  success. 

The  Overland  Monthly.  De- 
voted to  the  Development  of  the  Coun- 
try. Vol.  II.  San  Francisco :  A.  Roman 
&  Co.,  publishers.   $4  a  year. 

A  worthy  enterprise  worthily  performed. 
In  this  magazine  will  be  given  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  Western  Empire.  Nothing 
less  than  often  repeated  earthquakes  will 
prevent  this  young  magazine  from  becom- 
ing "a  big  thing,"— if  not  a  big  tree— In 
the  land  of  gold,  grapes,  and  grain. 

The  New  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine has  taken  in  the  "  Land  we  Love,"— 
and  the  two  magazines  are  now  one.  The 
terms  are  $4  a  year.  The  March  number 
contains  a  capital  likeness  of  John  Bright, 
the  Quaker  orator  and  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  Messrs.  Tnrnbull  &  Mur- 
dock,  Baltimore,  are  the  publishers. 

The  Manufacturer  and 

BriLDEs.  A  practical  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial Progress.  Published  monthly,  at 
ft  50  a  vear.  New  York:  Western  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

If  the  proprietors  can  continue  as  they 
have  begun,  the  public  will  get  a  benefit. 
But,  judged  by  the  first  number,  it  looks 
to  us  like  "  too  much  pork  for  a  shilling." 
Sample  numbers  are  sent  for  15  cents. 

Le  Petit  Messager.  Modes 

de  Paris.  Literature,  Patrons,  Beaux 
Arts,  Theatres,  etc. 

One  year,  monthly,  $6.  Single  copies, 
with  patterns,  00  cts.  Vol.  IV.,  No.  18, 
March,  18».  New  York :  S.  T.  Taylor. 


Moore's  Rural  New  York- 

ir,  always  in  the  lead  as  an  agricultural 
and  family  newspaper,  has  taken  a  leap 
greatly  In  advance  of  its  former  self.  It 
not  only  donned  a  clean  new  suit  with  the 
new  year,  but  doubled  its  site/  It  is  now 
incomparably  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
paper  of  its  quality,  size,  and  price  in 
America.  It  is  published  weekly  by  D.  D. 
T.  Moore,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  at  $8 
a  year.   

A  Manual  of  General  His- 
tory. Being  an  Outline  History  of  the 
World  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  For  the 
use  of  Academies,  High  Schools,  and 
Families.  By  John  J.  Anderson.  A.M., 
author  of  numerous  works  on  education. 
12mo,  np.  400.  Price,  $2.  New  York : 
Clark  A,  Maynard,  5  Barclay  Street,  pub- 
lishers. 

When  we  state  that  this  is  one  of  the 
beet  works  of  its  size,  price,  and  class,  our 
readers  will  regard  it  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. It  is  a  condensation  of  uni- 
versal history,  admirably  executed. 


©mrd  Items. 


FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  In- 
stitute.—Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  a  grand  exhibition  in  New  York 
during  the  coming  autumn.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  display  of  works  of  art,  mech- 
anism, fruits,  flowers,  and  other  produc- 
tions, there  will  be  the  largest  gathering 
of  American  mauufactured  woolen  goods 
ever  bronght  together  in  this  country.  No 
pains  will  be  spared  by  the  managers  to 
bring  together,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  interesting  collection  yet 
attempted. 

This  early  notice  is  given  in  order  that 
our  friends  residing  In  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South  may 
be  fitly  represented.  May  we  not  look  for 
contributions  from  California,  the  new  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions, 
and  from  Alaska  ?  Let  Maine  send  speci- 
mens of  her  timber;  New  Hampshire  her 
granites;  Vermont  her  marbles;  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
their  manufactures,  etc.;  and  from  the 
South  let  us  have  sugar,  cotton,  tar,  and 
turpentine ;  from  the  prairies  let  us  have 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  grain;  and  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, etc,  their  coals,  minerals,  and  other 
productions.  If  our  countrymen  wake  up 
to  this,  their  great  opportunity,  wo  shall 
have  such  an  exhibition  as  will  encourage 
and  cheer  every  American,  and  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  from  abroad 
who  will  be  here  to  see.  Friends,  get  ready 
for  the  Fair.   

The   American  Popular 

LirK  Ins.  Co.  have  declared  a  dividend  to 
the  stockholders  of  7  per  cent,  free  of  tax, 
payable  on  or  after  January  27th,  I860. 
This  company  made  a  most  satisfactory 
statement  to  the  stockholders  on  the  27th 
Inst.,  and  will  apply  to  the  Legislature  to 
increase  the  capital  from  $100,000  to  half  a 
million  of  dollars. 

"A  Popular  Delusion" — 

the  person  who  signed  his  name  C.  R. 
Sanderson,  M.D.,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  is 
making  a  John  Donkey  of  himself  in  the 
Pittsburg  Weekly  Mirror.  How  can  the 
publishers  afford  to  carry  such  a  dead 
weight  ?   

A    Model   School  for 

Girls.— It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  that 
Miss  Beechcr,  a  teacher  of  large  experi- 
ence and  eminent  talent  for  the  work,  is 


at  the  head  of  an  Institute  for  yonng  ladies 
In  Norwalk,  Conn.  The  locality  is  salu- 
brious and  pleasant,  and  easy  of  access 
from  every  quarter;  the  society  Is  excel- 
lent, and  the  teacher  knows  her  business, 
and  is  making  her  impression  npou  the 
community  for  which  she  labors.  She 
does  not  teach  pupils  by  tho  acre,  or  by 
the  dozen,  grouping  them  into  one  mass 
without  regard  to  special  tact,  taste,  or 
mental  peculiarities,  but  studies  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  pupil,  and  treats  each 
according  to  her  mental  nature.  When- 
ever this  is  done,  success  crowns  the  effort. 
Teachers  who  lack  this  talent  are  not 
called  to  that  high  vocation. 

Turkish  Baths.  —  Besides 

those  at  No.  68  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn ; 
No.  15  Lalght  Street;  and  at  51  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  we  now  have  both  the 
Turkish  (hot  air)  and  the  Russian  (or  va- 
por) Baths,  at  No.  26  East  Fourth  Street, 
New  York. 

It  is  believed  that  these  establishment* 
will  all  be  liberally  patronized,  and  do  real 
good.  If  it  be  said  that  one  may  receive 
barm  by  these  processes  of  bathing,  we 
reply,  so  be  may  in  eating,  drinking,  etc. 
Bnt  if  used  Judiciously,  under  the  direction 
of  an  intelligent  superintendent,  no  harm 
need  come  to  the  patient.  We  can  not  say 
as  much  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  medical 
practice  where  drugs  are  nsed. 

The  establishment  at  No.  86  East  Fourth 
Street  Is  described  more  at  length  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Phonographic  Matters. — 

A  new  magazine  in  the  Interest  of  Phono- 
graphy has  been  announced  by  Mr.  James 
E.  Mitnbon,  the  author  of  the  "  Complete 
Phonographer."  Its  title,  "The  Phono- 
graphic Advocate,"  Is  fitly  chosen,  and  tt 
may  be  expected  to  meet  a  want  long  ex- 
perienced In  phonographic  literature.-  It 
will  be  printed  in  the  ordinary  type,  and 
have  for  a  chief  aim  the  enlightenment  of 
"  the  public  as  to  the  great  advantages  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  general  intro- 
duction and  employment  of  phonographic 
writing,  by  showing  how  it  may  be  used 
by  all." 

The  Advocate  will  be  issued  monthly, 
subscription  price  $1  00  a  year.  Single 
numbers  may  be  had  at  10  cents.  This 
publication  does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
Monthly  Phonographic  Magazine.  The  lat- 
ter will  still  be  issued,  and  be  printed,  as 
heretofore,  in  phonographic  characters. 
Mr.  Munson  has  succeeded  in  completing 
arrangements  by  which  the  lithographic 
work  will  be  better  executed,  and  with 
more  regularity  than  heretofore.  Several 
new  and  important  features  are  promised, 
a  full  statement  of  which  ia  to  be  found  in 
the  first  article  of  the  January  number. 

Price,  $3  a  year,  or  80  cents  a  number. 

Fine  Maple  Sugar. — Mr. 

H.  E.  8lmons,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  sends  us 
a  box  of  the  real  maple  saccharine,  such  as 
can  not  be  bought— unadulterated— in  the 
markets.  We  have  heard  from  tbia  our 
friend  in  the  same  way  before.  We  do  not 
forget  his  kind  attentions. 

How  to  Write. — The  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer  says:  "If  those  who 
write  for  newspapers  would  use  more  care 
In  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  they 
wonld  have  less  reason  for  complaint 
against  printers.  We  commend  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  an  exchange  to 
their  attention : 

'  Persons  who  know  how  will  punctuate 
—the  dash  will  not  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  comma,  period,  and  interrogation  point. 
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They  will  also  make  their  own  paragraphs. 
If  they  Fend  communications  to  the  puper, 
they  will  affix  a  title.  They  will  spare  the 
editor  the  nervous  Irritability  attendant 
on  giving  a  name  to  other  men's  effusions, 
dividing  them  Into  paragraphs,  and  read- 
ing not  very  legible  lines  with  a  view  to 
insert!  ng  the  marks  of  punctuation.  Truly, 
we  had  rather  write  an  equal  amount  of 
fresh  matter  than  perform  this  drudgery.' " 

"Plain  copy"  Is  the  delight  of  editors 
and  printers.  A  little  care  on  the  part  of 
writers  would  secure  this,  and  save  much 
time  and  patience.  We  have  a  little  Hand 
Book,  entitled  "  How  to  Write,"  with  com- 
plete instruct! on  for  preparing  copy  for  the 
press,  correcting  proof,  and  putting  young 
writers  and  authors  in  the  way  of  doing 
their  work  better.  It  is  also  the  best  Let- 
ter Writer  now  published.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  imposing  imperfect "  copy  "  on 
editors  when  the  necessary  instruction  to 
make  it  perfect  is  bo  easy  of  access. 


^Publisher's  department. 


Attention. — In  writing  to 

this  office  it  will  be  well  to  observe  these 
rules:  If  ordering  books  or  journals,  write 
the  order  either  on  a  separate  sheet  or  on 
another  page— not  the  same  on  which  tho 
letter  Is  written.  We  wish  to  have  matters 
kept  separate. 

Write  your  address  plainly,  giving  Rev., 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  with  post-office,  county, 
and  State. 

If  your  letter  requires  answering  by  post, 
inclose  stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

When  remitting,  send  post-office  orders, 
bank-checks,  or  drafts.  If  possible ;  other- 
wise register  yonr  letters. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil;  with  pale  ink; 
or  on  bits  of  waste  paper.  We  file  all  our 
business  letters.  Write  in  a  plain,  round 
hand,  on  white  paper,  with  black  or  brown 
ink,  and  it  will  be  easily  and  promptly  read. 

Attention  to  these  simple  rules  will  pre- 
vent mistakes,  delays,  and  other  annoy- 
ances.   

Should  IIavk  Been  Bet- 
ter.—The  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Watson,  in 
our  last  number,  does  not  do  him  justice, 
inasmuch  as  the  original  possesses  a  face 
radiant  with  good  nature.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  portrait  was  engraved  had 
evidently  been  taken  in  a  strong  light, 
which  caused  the  subject  to  compress  the 
eyes— a  very  natural  result.  As  the  Joub- 
wal  was  ready  for  press  when  the  engrav- 
ing was  sent  In,  there  was  not  time  to  make 
alterations  or  re-engrave. 

Getting  an  Education. — 

There  are  young  men— not  a  few— who 
sincerely  desire  an  education  by  means  of 
which  they  may  rise  In  life  and  fill  a 
place  of  usefulness,  honor,  and  profit. 
They  lack  the  ready  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  books,  tuition,  board,  etc.,  and 
the  question  is,  how  can  It  be  obtained  t 
We  have  a  "  proposition  "  to  help  such 
yonng  mcu  who  may  address  this  office, 
witli  stamps,  for  particulars.  When  writ- 
ing, ask  for  "  material  aid,"  and  the  propo- 
sition will  be  sent  by  return  post. 

Mr.  James  Vick,  the  enter- 
prising horticulturist,  has  sent  us  a  large 
variety  of  choice  flower  seeds.  These 
and  other  floral  favors  make  us  much  ob- 
ligated to  him. 

Canadian  Postage  Stamps 

are  not  current  or  usable  in  Now  York. 
Please  send  ns,  when  remitting.  United 
States  currency  instead. 


J.  D.  Giddings,  of  Loudon, 

N.  H.,  wears  a  coat  the  cloth  of  which 
was  spun  and  woven  by  his  grandmother 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  old.  She 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old. 
When  her  daughter  was  sixteen,  the  cloth 
was  made  over  into  a  cjoak  for  her.  She 
is  now  ninety,  and  her  son  wears  the  same 
cloth  In  a  coat.  There  have  been  no  Im- 
provements in  cloth-making  in  these  latter 
times.   

A  Good   Old  Couple. — 

Deacon  Braley  Jenkins  and  wife,  of  West 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  are  aged  respectively 
ninety-four  and  ninety-two  years.  They 
have  been  married  nearly  seventy-one 
years.  They  enjoy  good  health,  and  their 
memory  of  events,  both  recent  and  remote, 
is  unimpaired.  The  Deacon  did  his  garden 
work  last  summer. 

Prop.  Goldwin  Smith  pur- 
poses depositing  his  valuable  collection  of 
historical  works  in  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Greene  Smith,  son  of  Gerritt  Smith, 
has  presented  to  the  same  institution  his 
fine  collection  of  birds.  Cornell  is  going 
ahead.   

Maximilian,  the  unfortu- 
nate, had  formed  previously  to  his  de- 
thronement a  fine  library  of  works  treat- 
ing of  Mexican  history  and  literature, 
chiefly  printed  in  that  country.  This  li- 
brary, consisting  of  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes, Is  announced  for  sale  in  Leipslc. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Harris,  of 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  appreciates  education. 
She  has  given  one  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  Dartmouth  College, 
to  be  called  the  Harris  Scholarship.  She 
is  the  widow  of  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Dumbarton. 

Mrs.  Starkweather,  of  W. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  although  as  well  as  ever  on 
Tuesday  last,  had  a  presentiment  of  evil, 
and  told  her  husband  that  if  she  should 
happen  to  die  suddenly  she  wished  to  have 
him  take  the  plain  gold  ring  from  her  fin- 
ger and  keep  it.  She  died  that  afternoon. 


ISugtnegg, 

{Under  this  head  we  publish,  for  a  consid- 
eration, euch  mature  at  rightfully  belong  to 
this  department.  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  uHll 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
space  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $1  aline.] 


Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  in  use  in  any  of  the 
Cures. 

The  IIYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Burdlck  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms.  60 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdick  House, 
Buftalo.  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 


The  Hygeian  Home.  —  At 

this  establishment  all  the  Water-Cure  ap- 
pliances are  given,  with  the  Swedish  Move- 
ments and  Electricity.  Send  for  onr  cir- 
cular. Address  A.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Wcr- 
nersville.  Berks  County,  Pa.  tf. 

Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

825  Adklpui  Stout,  Brooklyn.  tf. 


New  and  Important  Work 

just  imported,  entitled,  "PHRENOLOGY, 
AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  EDUCA- 
TION, INSANITY,  AND  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINE." By  James  P.  Browne,  M.D. 
(Edinburg),  formerly  Pupil  Dissector  for 
Lecture  to  the  late  Dr.  James  Macartney 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin).  With  numerous 
Diagrams  taken  from  Life.  Crown  8vo, 
640  pp.   Price  $6. 

The  Book  Buyer  says :  "The  work  Is  il- 
lustrated with  admirably  drawn  outlines 
of  heads,  and  Is  recommended  as  one  of 
tho  best  books  of  recent  years  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  its  topics." 

"  It  Is  the  harmony  of  a  philosophy  In 
Itself  which  giveth  It  light  and  credence ; 
whereas,  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it 
will  seem  more  foreign  and  dissonant."— 
Bacon. 

We  have  received  from  the  English  pub- 
lisher a  few  copies  of  this  work,  and  all 
who  desire  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance  at  once.  Sent  by  mall,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  8.  R.  WELLS,  Pub- 
lisher, 886  Broadway,  New  York. 

Employment — Pleasant  and 

profitable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Phrenology  and  the  Bible 

—Their  Harmony  ;  including  a  Definition 
of  the  Organs,  their  Use,  Excess,  and  De- 
ficiency; with  Scriptural  Quotations  rec- 
ognizing every  faculty  and  every  passion, 
sanctioning  their  use,  and  warning  against 
their  abuse  and  perversion ;  with  twenty- 
five  illustrations.  Post-paid,  12  cents. 
Address  this  office. 

We  commend  this  clear  and  concise 
statement,  showing  the  harmony  of  Phre- 
nology with  the  Bible.  It  will  serve  to 
remove  unfounded  objectlous  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  our  noble  science. 


Very  Cheap  Reading.  — 

For  one  dollar  wo  will  send  ten  back  num- 
bers of  this  Journal — of  such  dates  as  we 
happen  to  have  on  hand— to  any  address. 
These  numbers  not  only  afford  a  mass  of 
the  richest  reading,  but  cheaper  than  the 
cheapest.  One  can  scarcely  treat  a  reading 
friend  to  a  more  useful  or  welcome  feast. 
These  extra  numbers  are  good  to  give 
away.  Let  them  be  scattered  where  they 
will  do  good.  Address  this  office. 


Works  on  Man. — For  New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  best  Books  on 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Gymnastics,  Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy,  Shorthand  Writing, 
Memory,  Self-Improvement,  Phrenology, 
and  Ethnology,  send  two  stamps  to  S.  R. 
WELL8,  Publisher,  No.  889  Broadway, 
New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


Phrenology  at  Home.— 

How  can  I  learn  Phrenology  f  What  books 
are  best  for  me  to  read  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  without  a 
teacher? 

These  are  questions  put  to  us  daily;  and 
we  may  say  In  reply,  that  we  have  arranged 
a  scries  of  the  best  works,  with  a  Bust, 
showing  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
Phrenological  Organs,  with  such  Illustra- 
tions and  Definitions  as  to  make  the  study 
simple  and  plain.  The  cost  for  this 
"  Student's  Set,"  which  embraces  New 
Physiognomy,  How  to  Read  Character, 
Constitution  of  Man,  Mental  Science, 
Combined  Annual!",  Natural  Laws  of  Man, 
Bust  and  Box,  is  only  $10  when  taken 
together.  (The  full  price,  if  ordered  sepa- 
rately, would  be  $18.)  It  may  be  sent  by 
express,  or  as  freight,  safely  boxed— not 
by  mail— to  any  part  of  the  world.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,*889  Broadway,  New  York. 


aftbetttgemcntg, 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
let  of  the  month  preceding  the  dale  In  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 60  cents  a  line,  or  $60  a  column,] 


Hudson   River  Institute, 

Claverack,  N.  Y.  A  first-class  Boardlng- 
School  for  both  sexes.  Term  opens  April 
6th,  1809.  REV.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M., 
Prln.  It. 


The  Dollar  Sun.— Chas.  A. 

DANA'S  PAPER.— The  cheapest,  neatest, 
and  most  readable  of  New  York  journals. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions,  Daily  a 
Sbmi-Weeklt,  and  Weekly,  at  $6,  $2, 
and  $1  a  year.  Fnll  reports  of  market, 
agriculture,  and  Farmers'  and  Prntt-Grow- 
ers'  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in  every 
Weekly  and  Semi  number.  A  present  to 
evert  subscriber.  {Specimens  free. 
Send  for  a  copy  with  premium  list.  L  W. 
ENGLAND,  PnbHeher.  New  York.  It. 


Demorest's  Diamond  Sou- 
venir, a  miniature  bijou  and  gem  of  a 
book,  bound  in  gold,  containing  100  pages 
of  Poetry,  Fun,  Useful  Receipts,  Music, 
and  other  entertaining  Literary  Items,  all 
in  Diamond  type.  Price,  8  cents ;  80  cents 
per  dozen  ;  $2  per  100.  Mailed  iree  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  838  Broadway.  Do 
not  fail  to  procure  a  copy.  3L 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Memory's  Tribute  to  the 

T. rr r.  ."rr \ racter,  axo  Work  of  the  Rev. 
Troxas  H.  Stockton,  for  several  terms 
Chaplain  to  Congress.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark.  A.M..  FA»tor  First  Methodist  (Prot- 
estant)  Church,  Pittsburg,  and  former 
Associate  Factor  with  the  decesoed  In 
Philadelphia.  Printed  on  fine  tinted  papiT, 
and  bound  lu  flexible  cloth,  tnnkUiga  very 
handsome  little  ItHno  vol.  nl' about  55  pages. 
Price,  pwt-paid.  50  cents;  in  enameled 
paper  covers,  95  cents.  8.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  3s9  Broadway,  New  York. 

Every  Man  his  own  Printer. 

Willi  ime  uf  our  preeee*.  and  the  ma- 
terial accompanying  it.  every  tnsn  can  du 
bis  own  printing,  that  saving  much  lime 
Dud  expeucc.  Circulars  containing  (tall  In. 
luriuathin  about  thet-u  Presses,  prices,  re- 
commondiitlous.  die,  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation, specimen  books  of  types,  cat*, 
borders,  etc.,  etc.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON.  Ak'L  Adams  Press  Co. 
30  CourtlamU  Strei-t,  New  York.  2l 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  A 

Temperance  and  Literary  Magazine  of  64 
pages,  containing  Original  Articles  from 
the  best  writers  in  the  West.  AGENTS 
WANTED  everywhere.  Specimen  copies 
sent  free.  Address  COWEN  &  PROTZ- 
MAN,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mcb.  St 


**  How  to  Treat  the  Sick 

without  medicine"  rs  n  question  which  in- 
telligent person*  rue  In-Winning  earnestly 
to  ask,  and  which  is  nl.lv  mid  scientifically 
answered  in  a  new  unrk  with  ili'j  above 
title,  by  James  C.  .fcielcwm,  MJ>.,  Phy- 
sician-in-Chief  of  "  Our  Hoot*  <>u  tho 
Hillside."  at  Duiisville,  Livirmaion  Co.. 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Jacksod  la  well  QjittUlM  l.y  ex- 
perience and  by  research  to  give  Instruc- 
tion on  this  subject :  for  in  i Ike  Institution 
over  which  he  presides  be  has"  treated  with 
unusual  success  ni.iiiy  thousand  sick  men, 
women,  and  children  jifflictcU  with  all  the 
forms  of  disease  common  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales,  without having  gueii 
to  any  of  them  oil)  nu-ijidtiij. 

This  book  describe*  the  ryniptom*  of 
different  disease-,  dud  hia  manner ol  treat- 
ing them  so  mluutcly,  as  to  moke  it  a  prac- 
tical guide  for  families. 

Price,  by  mall,  $3  25. 

Address  AUSTIN.  JACKSON  &  CO., 
"  Our  Home,"  Dansville,  Livingston  Co,. 

N.  Y. ;  or, 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher. 
Mch.  8t.         8SU  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Practical  Homeopathic 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children ;  intended  for  Intelligent  Heads 
of  Families  and  Students  In  Medicine, 

Hbnrt  Mutton,  M.D.  Price, 
13;  sheep,  $4.   Sent  by  mall,  post- 
>y  S.R  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  " 

Digitized  by 
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New  Publications  of  the 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 
AND  PUBLICATION  HOUSE. 

Ffin  mugtf  sriicmi.  i.rnnAi;ir.s. 

Temperance  Doctor  ...    . .  $  1  25 

Our  FwM)   76 

The  Old  Brown  Pitcher    1  00 

The  Hard  Ma  stiff   85 

Echo  a-»nk   ,   85 

Rachel  Ni.MV's  Espvrioiioe   80 

The  Red  Bridge  ,   00 

Andrew  Douglas  ,  75 

V.,w  at  ilu-  |I:ir-  ....  40 
Philip  Eckert'a  Struggles'  tun!  Tri- 
umphs   60 

The  Broken  H»«:k   60 

Ont  or  tin- Fin-   1  «5 

Oert  le"a  Sacrifice    ......  90 

History  of  a  Threepenny  Bit   75 

uMitufnuii  book*. 

Bible  Rule  of  Temperance.    By  Dr. 

Dufflelrt   00 

Scripture  Testimony  ngnlnxl  Intoxi- 
cating Win  u    00 

Delavan'*  Considerat  Ions  i  if  ihe  Tem- 
perance AonuacDt  and  Bntaa .  l  W 

Ale  >hol ;  it*  hmm  mid  KrtVcw.  By 

Dr.  Story.   90 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco   1  00 

Four  Pillars  of  Temperance    76 

Zoological  Temperance  Conventions  75 

SSSSv^SS^^t  m  ami  i  oo 

IVm^-ranee  Culmc*.  Paper,  SB  eti. ;  ^ 

Packet  of  Assorted  Tracts.' '  Nos.'i 

to  00   95 

J.  N.  STEARNS.  Publishing  Agent. 
Xlt  173  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mme.    Demoresrs  spring 

and  Summer  Mammoth  Bulletin  of  Fn-^h- 
u.u-  for  I-:ul>,--'  ai.ii  I -jiililren'e  Dret-.  EL 
egantly  colored,  titnl  acc'innpnnii'd  «itti  ten 
full-snod  patients  of  tho  principal  liynres 
->n  the  plate,  nod  full  description.  The 
largest  tiiid  most  nViijilll  plate  of  IV hi  on 
ever  published.  Price,  $2  5n.  Mailed  emmA 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  Addrew  MMB. 
DUMUHI^T.  ffls  Broadway.  .New  Vurk, 

$3,000$  Salary.  — Address 

U.  8,  Piano  Co..  New  York.  lyr. 

(hicago    Uni^isiN*  Price 

Cl'RRENT  AND  CHEMICAL  REPOS- 
ITORY. 

Among  tbe  leading  font n re*  of  this  Jour- 
nal are  :  1.  He  roll  and  complete  Price  List 
of  the  Chicago  Drug  Market,  which  in  vnry 
reliable  to  buyers  in  any  of  tho  north- 
western cities.  2.  IIh  large  amount  of 
original  and  selected  rending  mutter  of 
specliil_  interest  to  tlii?  Hlianniici-I  ind 
rliyiMcinii,  lis  circulation  Is  iilreiulv  much 
larger  tlmn  tint  of  any  inlter  scientific  pilb- 
licatliiu  west  of  New  York.  Subseripilon 
In  advance,  fl 

I  SHU 

at* 

How  shall  we  Paint  our 

HOUSES  I  -  TSRADY  MADE  COLORS 
POH  PAINTING  EXTERIORS  OF 
COUNTRY  ASl»  CITY  HOUSES. 

These  Paint*  require  only  to  be  thinned 
■with  Raw  Unseed  Oil  to  make  thorn  ready 
for  use.  The  list  includes  forty  shades 
and  tints,  comprising  all  the  colur-s  nrtt- 
ahle  for  exterior  painting.  In  durability 
and  permanency  or  color  they  will  be  found 
superior  in  every  respect  to  pare  White 
Lead,  while  they  cost  (coiisldcriiig  the 
quantity  required)  only  about  half  as  much. 

Sam  pie  Ce,  rd  * ,  w  1 1  h  a  d  eecr!  pi  I  ve  pn  m  pb> 
let,  sent  free  by  mall.  Bo  mire  yon  get  the 
genuine  "Railroad"  Color*,  every  peck- 
age  cf  which  beam  onr  full  name.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  copy-righted  title.  " Railroad 
Paints  and  Railroad  Colors."  None  are  re- 
liable which  do  not  bear  these  marks. 

We  would  call  attention  j»l*o  to  our  War- 
ranted Perfectly  Pore  Combination  White 
Lead,  which  fur  economy  and  ilumtiilitj'  Is 
the  beat  lu  market.  For  sale  by  all  Pslnt 
Dealers  throughout  the  country,  or 
MASURY  &  WHITON, 

111  Pultou  Street,  N.  Y„ 
of  th-Oioi...-  White  Laid  and 
Manufacturers  or  White 
Zinc,  and  Paluti.-ts'  Pine  Colors, 
•llnw  Shall  we  Paini."  A  yiop. 
nlar  IreatlrC  Oil  tin'  art  of  Home  Pain  ring, 
etc,  by  John  W.  Ma<ury.  cloth.  tl6 
iMgcx,  $1  50.  Al»u.  Hlm.«on  lloii-i  Palnt- 
ii.g.  f'lolh.  H4  pa«»-s  .RlCt?.  Klllier  of 
the  above  sent  free  bj  uuiil  un  receipt  of 
price.  *t. 


MAYNE  RKID'S  MAGAZINE, 

ONWARD. 

A  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOB  THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA. 

OOKDCCTSD  BT  CAPT.  KATKX  MID. 

A  first-class,  high-toned  Magazine,  addressing  Itself  to  the  Young  Men  and  Women  of 
America.  Its  design  Is  not  only  to  entertain  and  amnse,  but  to  instruct,  elevate,  and 
conduct  the  youth  along  that  path  leading  to  the  highest  and  noblest  manhood. 

Its  literature  la  entirely  original ;  the  best  its  condnctor  can  produce  with  his  own 
pen,  or  obtain  from  talented  contributors.  It  Is  embellished  with  original  illustrations 
printed  upon  tinted  paper,  and  in  an  attractive  manner,  and  In  size,  character,  and  ap- 
pearance It  is  the  cheapest  magazine  that  has  ever  been  Issued  in  this  country. 

The  splendid  appearance  of  this  magazine,  together  with  Its  Tery  attractive  contents, 
excite  universal  admiration. 

TERMS  OF  suBscmpnow : 

Payable  intariaNy  in  advance. 

Single  Numbers,  80  cents  each  Yearly  Subscription,  $3  50. 

To  Clubs— Five  Copies,  $15  00  Ten  copies,  »  00. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  Thirty  Cents. 

G.  W.  CARLETON,  Publisher,  Broadway,  New  York. 


CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  WHITE  GAUNTLET, 

hi  having  a  tremendous  sale.  Edition  after  edition  has  been  swept  from  the  publisher's 
counters. 


Every  reader  is  praising  it— and  no  wonder,  tor  (as  the  Providence  Press  says)  "  It  has 
the  dash,  the  brilliancy,  the  excitement,  the  drive  and  storm  element  in  it  to  perfection." 


MAYNE  REID'S  other  splendid  Novels  are: 

THE  8CALP  HUNTERS, 
THE  RIFLE  RANGERS, 
THE  TIGER  HUNTER, 

OSCEOLA,  THE  SEMINOLE, 
THE  WAR  TRAIL, 

THE  HUNTER'S  FEAST, 
THE  WHITE  CHIEF, 


THE  QUADROON, 

THE  WILD  HUNTRESS, 
THE  WOOD  RANGERS, 
WILD  LIFE, 
THE  MAROON, 
LOST  LEONORE, 
>  HEADLESS  HORSEMAN. 


%W  These  books  are  beautifully  hound— sold  everywhere— and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  75. 

G.  W.  CARLETON,  Publisher,  New  York. 


Tbe  Emphatic  Diaglott;  containing  the  Original  Greek 

Text  of  what  is  commonly  styled  the  Nkw  TxsTAmnrr.  according  to  the  Recension  of 
Dr.  J.  S.  Grleabacb.  with  an  Interlineary  Word-for-Word  English  Translation  ;  A  New 
Emphatic  Version,  based  on  the  Interlineary  Translation,  on  tbe  Renderings  of  Emi- 
nent Critics,  and  on  the  Various  Readings  of  the  Vatican. Manuscript  (No.  1.909  In  the 
Vatican  Library) ;  together  with  Illustrative  and  Explanatory  Foot  Notes  and  a  Copious 
Selection  of  References ;  to  the  whole  of  which  is  added  a  Valuable  Alphabetical  Ap- 
pendix. This  valuable  work  contains  884  pages,  ltimo,  and  is  bound  neatly  in  muslin. 
Price,  $i ;  fine  binding,  (5. 

Recommendation*  nf  the  Work. 
The  Diaglott  is  heartily  endorsed  by  many  of  our  leading  Clergy,  among  whom  we 
mar  name  Rev.  Tho*.  Armitarie,  D.D.,  who  says :  "  I  have  examined  with  much  care 
and  great  interest  the  specimen  sent  me.  I  believe  the  book  furnishes  evidences  of  pur- 
posed faithfulness,  more  than  usual  scholarship,  and  remarkable  literary  industry.  It 
can  not  fail  to  be  an  Important  help  to  those  who  wish  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  revealed  will  of  God.  For  these  reasons  I  wish  the  enterprise  of  publishing 
the  work  great  success."  Per.  Samuel  Oegood,  D.D.,  says :  "  I  think  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  onr  Christian  literature."  Rev.  James  L.  /lodge  says :  "  I  can  most  cor- 
dially thank  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  noble  work,  and  von,  gentlemen,  for  the  Christian  enter- 
prise lu  bringing  the  work  before  the  public.  I  believe  the  work  will  aid  In  the  better 
understanding  of  tho  New  Testament."  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard  savs:  "I  like  very 
much  the  method  of  interlinear  and  literal  translation."  Rev.  Dr.  Howling  says :  "  It 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  alt  learners  of  the  Greek  language,  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher."   Rev.  0.  B.  Frothtngham  says:  "The 

Flan  is  new,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  to  give  the  public  a  no- 
Ion  ol  the  way  In  which  the  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek."  Criticisms  have 
been  received  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Eddy,  Warren,  Mattison,  Adams,  Collier,  Peters,  Liv- 
ermore.  Stockton,  Tyng,  Goodwin,  ana  others,  most  of  whom  approve,  as  above. 
Published  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Library  for  Lecturers,  Speakers,  and  Others. 

Every  Lawyer,  Clergyman,  Senator,  Congressman,  Teacher,  Debater,  Student,  etc., 
who  desires  to  be  informed  and  posted  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  govern  Pnb- 
llc  Bodies,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  the  best  books  on  Oratory,  and  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  should  provide  himself  with  the  following  small  and  carefully  selected  Library : 


The  Indispensable  Hand-Book  $2 

Oratory,  or  the  Bxtemporan's  Sneaker  1  60 
Tho  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place. .  75 

Tbe  American  Debater   8  00 

One  copy  of  each  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of  f  10,  or  by  mall,  post-paid,  at  the 
prices  affixca.   Address  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Exhibition  Speaker  $1  60 

Cushing'a  Manual  of  Parlia.  Practice.  75 
The  Culture  of  the  Voice  and  Action.  1  75 
Treatise  on  Punctuation  1  75 


Agents,  Farmers,  Garden- 
ers, and Fruit-G rowers. — Send  forparticu- 
Inrs  of  "  Beef*  Imprwed  Fruit  Tree  and 
Vine  fnvlgorator  a/id  Insect  Destroyer." 
Samples  to  test  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  perfect  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Good  Agent*  are 
wanted  in  every  County  in  the  United 
States.  Address  J.  AH  B  ARN,  08  Second 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Men  2t. 


ElOCntiOn  TaUght  With  Un- 
accustomed thoroughness.  Articulation 
and  Enunciation  perfected  In  15  lessons  for 
$90.  The  moat  finished  delivery  imparted 
in  80  lessons  for  $60.  Professors  of  the  art 
prepared  in  S  or  8  months  for  $100.  Pupils 
can  commence  at  any  time.  Demand  for 
competent  elocutionary  instructors  greatly 
increasiug.  Address  ELOCUTION,  care 
of  Phrknolouical  Journal.  It.* 


Ten   Per  Cent.  Coupon 

BONDS  of  the  CITY  OF  LA  N8ING,  the 

Capital  of  Michigan,  for  sale  by 

It.  A.  WILKIN8,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Literary  Gentle  nan  will, 

for  a  reasonable  compensation,  assist 
ladies  or  gentleman  In  preparing  Lectures 
and  Addresses  on  popular  themes,  and  also 
aid  In  seenring  engagements.  Address 
PLATFORM,  care  Pbrxnolooical  Joitr. 
Hal.  It.* 


$1800  a  Tear  can  he  Made 

selling  our  celebrated  GOLDEN  PEN.  A 
better  pen  than  Gillott's.  and  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  nsed  them  to  be  the  best 
pen  made  or  sold  in  this  country.  They 
are  flexible,  durable,  and  adapted  to  ail 
kinds  or  penmanship.  Bank  officers,  su- 
perintendents of  schools  and  colleges,  rail- 
rood  officers,  aud  all  classes,  indorse  them 
In  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Try  a  box 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  1  for  general  use ;  No.  9  medium  ; 
No.  8  for  Indies,  fine  or  ornamental  pen- 
manship Each  box  contains  twelve  pens. 
Prices :  one  box.  85  cents ;  two  boxes,  50 
cents  ;  five  bolts,  $1.  Sent  free  or  post- 
ace,  and  money  refunded  if  they  do  not 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted  to  Introduce  them.  In- 
close 86  or  60  cents  for  samples  and  fall 
particulars  to  agents. 

Address  WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1184,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

N.B.— A  gross  of  our  celebrated  Pens 
sent  to  any  clergyman,  school-teacher,  or 
postmaster  who  will  procure  us  an  agent 
for  our  Pens  or  Books.  Men.  it. 


The  Masonic  Harmoiia ; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC. 

ORTOIXAL  AND  8XLXCTEO, 

For  the  use  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  HENRY  BTXFHBN  CTTLXR, 

Doctor  in  Music.  Director  of  tho  Cedlian 
Choir,  etc 

Being  the  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  under  tbe  auspices  of  St. 
Cedle  Lodge,  No.  668,  city  of  New  York. 

Price.  $1.  Sent  free  or  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc,  tent  Tree  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
489  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kronen's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  or  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"The  best  yet  devised  in  any  country 
for  tbe  treatment  of  disease.'*— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  Improved  bears  tbe 
patent  labels  or  lfWO  and  1SH6. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 
tf.  544  Broadway,  Ni  w  York. 


National  Leg 

ARD  Arm  Com- 
pany-, 878  Broad- 
way. New  York. 
Frees'  Patent  Artificial  Leg  (a  new  Inven- 
tion) and  Crew's  Automatic  Ann  (commis- 
sioned by  the  U.  8.  Government)  are  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  Natural  Limb  ever 
invented.  Circulars  giving  a  foil  descrip- 
tion of  the  limbs,  price,  etc,  sent  free  by 
addressing  FREES  &  GILMORE, 
It,  676  Broadway,  New  York. 

Improved  Phonography 

taught  by  an  experienced  Reporter  In  half 
the  usual  time  Success  guaranteed  In 
three  months.  Taught  by  mail,  in  classes, 
and  privately.  Situations  secured  for  his 
proficient  pnpils.  Address  TEACHER, 
care  Phrknolouical  Journal. 


Davies  k  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypers.  and  Electrotypers,  No.  189 
William  Street  (cor.  or  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neat' 
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THE   GREAT   AMERICAN   TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BT  THE  CARGO 

FBOM  TUB  BKST  TBA  DIBTCICTS  OT 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
tn  snu.  mm  n  qtj iiimEe  to  eurr  ccitomi 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  hare  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  meet  the  want*  of  duba.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  Hat  or  price*  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
OOLONG  (Blacky  Ife,  80c,  80c,  beet  fl  per  lb. 
MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  #,1  80  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c,  BOc,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  96  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c,  90c,  fl,  $1  10,  best  $1  85  per  lb. 
TJNCOLORED  JAPAN)  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  96  per  lb. 
eONPOWDBR  (Green),  $1  98,  best  $1  60  per  lb. 

COFFEE  BOASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 
GROUND  COFFEE,  90c,  96c,  80c,  86c,  beet  40c  per  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- 
house  keep  sea,  end  Families  who  nse  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  era  economise  In  that 
article  by  using  oar  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell 
at  the  low  price  of  80c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED 
(Ungronnd),  80c,  35c,  best  40c  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroaated),  25c,  80c,  83c,  best  86c. 
per  lb. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30,  had  better  send  a  Post-office 
draft  or  snonsy  with  their  orders,  Cs  save  taw  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  bat 
larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  "  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  club. 
Oar  profits  ar*  small,  bat  w*  wiU  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  aaford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  tor  debs  of  less  than  (80. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  or  as  may  confidently  rely  npon  getting  them  pore  and 
fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Castom-Hoose  stores  to  oar  warehouses. 

We  warrant  ail  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  can  be  returned,  at  oar  expense,  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money 
refunded. 

N.  B. — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  huge  number  reside,  by  clubbing 
together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffee  about  one-third  (besides 
the  Express  charges),  by  sending  directly  to  "  The  Great  American  Tea 

CAUTION.— As  many  parties  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  are  imitating  our  name  and 
manne*  of  tolas]  business,  we  hope  our  friends  will  be  particular  to  address  their  letters 
to  our  principal  warehouses,  "No*.  31,  83,  38,  6  37  Fees*  Street  /  Peea-eJIee 
9,  8348,  JCese  York  CUp."  Attention  to  this  will  avoid  mistakes. 


A  Retired  Lawyer,  who 

achieved  great  success  In  bis  profession, 
reads  every  page  at  text  books  with  law 
students  and  young  lawyers,  expartaing  in 
detail  the  cases  and  principles,  and  making 
numberless  applications  to  practice,  there- 
by Imparting  a  vastly  greater  mastery  of 
law  then  can  he  acquired  in  a  law  office  or 
college,  and  in  one-fourth  the  time.  Ad- 
dress LAWYER,  care  Pbruholooical 
JovaxAU  It* 

Bnarftinjr,  in  New  Fork  — 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
16  Lamar  Stxsxt.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  »fffcLg^  WoQp  &  CQ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer 

1*  a  Family  Religions  Newspaper.  It  Is 
published  weekly  at  108  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Ra- 
roum  Cmraoa  r*  Aratioa.  On  the  1st 
Of  January  it  commenced  its  Fortieth  Vol- 
ume, enlarged  in  aise  and  otherwise  Im- 
proved. It  is  bow  the  largest  toilo  rell- 
paper  In  this  country.  It  has  long 


been*k 


i  known  and  cherished  for  Its  fidelity  to 
principle,  tts  oatbottdty  of  spirit,  and  Its 
fullness  of  Information.  It  numbers 
its  writers  many  eminent  divines 
scholars  of  our  country,  and  alms  to  give 
the  freshest  intelligence  respecting  current 
events.  Rev.  B.  ft.  Atwatbr,  Editor. 
Terms:  $3  00  per  year,  by  mall ;  $8  60 
carrier.  To  aftnfsters,  $9  00 ;  to  Theo- 
il  Students,  fit  60. 

CHARLES  VAN  WYOK,  Publisher. 


Christian  Leader  (late  "  The 

AxBABBADon "),  a  Universe.]  1st  Family 
Paper,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Emerson,  editor,  win 
be  Issued  January  1.  I860,  and  contain 
sermons  from  Rev.  B.  H.  Chapln,  D.D., 
and  others.  It  will  also  contain  articles 
from  the  best  writers  in  the  denomination. 

It  means  to  be  a  "live  paper"  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  interest  for  the 
home,  the  shop,  or  the  journey. 

Mrs.  O.  A  Boole,  editor  of  the  "Gnidlng 
Star,"  will  have  charge  of  the  Children's 
Department  Terms.  $9  60  a  year.  In 
advance.  Address  WILLIAM  H.  HARRIS, 
ChrUlian  Leader,  lie  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.  Feb.  8t. 


The  Tanite  Emery  Wheel 

cuts  fast,  does  not  glare,  gum,  heat,  or 
smell,  and  Is  cheap.  For  circulars,  address 
THE  TANITE  CO.,  Stroudsburgh,  Pa. 


Ask  for  A*  A.  Constantlne's 

Pnra  Tab  Soap.   Patented  March  19, 1867. 

Beware  or  worthless  Imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  or  the  Inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  or  60  cents.  Address  A.  A  CON- 
STANTTNK,  48  Ann  8C,  N.  Y.      Jan.,  tt 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereo  typer. 
No.  90  North  William  8treet.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  Mends  and  the  public 
that  bis  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


H0#KE»8  RURAL  NEW  YfrRKEl. 

rn  enx&T  hationai,  wsxxlt 
RURAL,  LITERARY,  FAMILY,  AND  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER. 
Vol.  XX.,  for  1860,  Enlarged,  BeaulljUd,  and  Improved. 
Nearly  donbied  In  slse,  and  materially  improved  in  contents  and  appearance  on  the 
commencement  of  its  Twentieth  Year  and  Volume  (Jan.  9, 1889),  this  Journal  Is  now 
eoneedediy  the 

LARGEST.  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  PAPER  OF  ITS  CLASS  IN  THE  WORLD  I 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  noted  for  its  Ability,  Independence,  Progressive  Spirit, 
Moral  Tone,  and  Refined  Taste,  and  has  for  years  received  the  highest  praise  from  au 
Intelligent  People  and  a  discriminating  Press.  No  Journal  of  Its  class  equals  the  Rural 
In  quality,  quantity,  variety,  and  value  of  contents.  It  embraces  more  and  better  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  Literary,  News,  and  Commercial  Matter,  with  numerous  HIus- 
tratlons,  tlian  any  other  Journal,  and  Is  by  fsr  the  largest,  best,  cheapest,  and  most  com- 
plete Rnral,  Literary.  Family,  and  General  Newspaper  combined,  obtainable.  We  prom- 
ised to  make  the  Rural  for  1800  the 

BEST  WEEKLY  IN  TTS  SPHERE, 
and  tor  evidence  that  it  is  such  see  the  paper,  compare  it  with  any  other,  and  decide. 
Its  Editors  and  Contributors  are  experienced  Journalists  and  practical  and  scientific 
men  and  women,  who  know  whereof  they  affirm.  The  staff  Includes  a  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  In  the  country  on  the  branches  which  are  their  specialties, 
yet  the  Rural  relics  more  npon  the  character  of  its  matter  than  the  names  or  celebrities. 
CIRCULATION  AND  FACILITIES. 

The  Rural  has  a  Continental  circulation  and  metropolitan  position.  Its  subscription 
Receipts  during  the  past  month  exceeded  those  or  any  preceding  three  months  since  its 
establishment  In  1860.  With  offices  In  Now  York  City  and  Rochester— the  great  busi- 
ness and  commercial  metropolis,  and  the  heart  of  a  famed  rural  district— It  possesses 
unequaled  facilities  for  making  the  Rural  the  best  Journal  of  Its  class  in  the  world. 

Whether  located  in  country,  village,  or  city,  you.  your  family  and  neighbors  want  the 
Rural,  for  it  Is  superior  in  value,  purity,  and  variety  of  contents,  and  adapted  to  the 
yraota  of  all.  . 

FORM.  STYLE,  TERMS,  ETC. 

The  Rural  is  published  on  a  mammoth  sheet,  comprising  sixteen  large  double  quarto 
pages  of  Ave  columns  each,  making  it.  the  largest  illnsi rnto4  paper  in  America!  It  is 
prfn red  in  superior  style,  anil  arranged  with  taste  In  departments  devoted  to  or  treating 
upon  subjects  of  much  interest  and  tuiportance  to  country,  suburban,  and  urban,  residents. 

renin.— Single  Copy,  fS  a  year;  Five  Copies,  *H;  Sewn  for  tl9;  Ten  for  925.  etc. 
No*  i*  tin  time  to  niliseribe  and  form  clubs !    Liberal  inducements  to  Loral  Club 
Agents.   Specimen*,  show  bills,  etc..  sent  ft.  •-.    Post  -office  money  ordere,  drafts,  and 
registered  letters  ar  our  risk.   Address     D.  D.  T.  MOO  BE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 
NOTICES  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

Moore'*  Rural  A'ev  Yorker,  since  Its  size  was  donhhd  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  la 
the  largest  and  handsomest  Agricultural  Weekly  in  America.  It  wu  always  one  of  the 
be*t.  We  hear,  without  surprise,  thai  Its  subscriptions  arc  double  those  or  any  former 
year  —  AT.  3 .  Tribune.  .  .Tlie  Rural  Stir  Yorker  hnn  now  for  nearly  a  score  or  rears  been 
aa  honor  to  Journalism.  Ev«  lleiit  ami  mir-?  in  1t«  literary  Content*,  abounding  In  timely 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Agricultural  and  Rural  Affairs,  and  tasteful  to 
fastidiousness  In  its  arrangement  and  letter-press.  Its  unrivaled  success  Is  assured.— .V. 
T  Fr<mgeU*t — Our  opinion  uf  It  we  will  pirt  down  in  iiallc.  In  these  word":  For  the 
family,  M+  Rural  A'sw  Yorker  f«  the  bert  ixnetjtaper  in  all  (hit  i>rt>d.—  Columt/ut  ( 0!)i-i) 
Qaretle . . . -No  doubt  the  Rural  A5rw  Yorker  stands  at  the  head  of  papers  or  its  class  In 
America,  There  hove  been  man  vim  Ha  tors,  and  some  conduct,  d  with  ability,  hot  none 
Compel*  with  iho  Rural,— OMD  SuUtthi . . .  .The  Rural  is  not  only  a  favorite  In  the  rural 
dl  I-.  but  deservedly  popular  In  the  cities.  No  newspaper  in  any  country  ever  ran  a 
more  prosperous  career,  — Ani/friHs  (Ky.)  Journal. . ,  Moore'*  Rural  AVip  }orktr  is  the 
best  frnrm  and  Fireside  Journal  in  America,  and  has  Justly  earned  all  lie  devoted  editor 

claims  for  it  —  Chicago  Daily  Btmtirrat.  Without  exception,  the  best  Atrrlcnltaral  and 

Family  Newspaper.   Mr.  Moore  Lately  received  a  ft, AM  draft  for  one  club  or  new  sub- 

^MeTS^^SSX^  welcomed"^  hS  »  w!  fiKW^ 
among  ihc  |  


Clarke's  New  method  for 

MELuHKONS  AND  RUED  ORGANS, 
JtrsT  Pcbmshbti.— A  Comprehensive  Sys- 
tem of  Instruction,  and  an  Improvement 
on  all  other  Methods  for  the  Simplicity  and 
PtOETessive  character  of  its  Studies,  Ex- 
ercises, Scales.  Voluntaries,  anil  Recreative 

Pii  s. —  cool  linlne,  hii  admirable  -elect  ion 

of  Choice  Pieces  of  even  grade  of  difflcuhy, 
front  favorite  and  popular  authors ;  adopt- 
ing for  Jleed  Organs  the  Sy stem  so  success- 
fully carried  out  for  the  Piano-forte  in 
"Rictmrdson'sNevp  Method  "for  the  latter 
Instrument.  Arranged  expressly  tor  Cab- 
inet, American,  Metropolitan,  Prince  * 
Co..  Carhivrt  &  NeedrMtn,  Burdetr,  Esty, 
and  all  other  Reed  Organs;  also  for  the 
MelMleonand  Harmonium.  By  WILLIAM 
H.  CLAICKK,  Author  or  "'The  American 
Organ  Instructor."     Price,  in  Boards, 

S.VI.    Sent  post-paid.     O.    DITSON  A 
I^STTWastilnejon  Street,  Huston.  C.H. 
DITSoN  «v  '  ■«)..  Til  Rromlwav,  N.  Y.  It. 


Teachers    Ex  pec  lint;  Po- 

altJoH  lor  Spring  Torm,  tlirouEh  AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL  INSTITUTE,  should  applv 
now.  Appltentioo  Form  sent  on  nVnninil. 
J.  W.  HC1IEKMKKHOHN,  No.  U  Bond  St. 

Musk  for  Churches  and 

Smul.n  -ehiwilr..  The  Ueci  i>K\A  VNS  nuil 
MKLOIJBONS*  fomlshed  "  on  a  uew  cAuri- 
tuplan"  at  very  little  cost  to  Individuals, 
by  8.  Jl  WELLS,  3*>  Br-iadway,  New 
York.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 


Book  Agent's  Wanteil,  Far- 

mers.  rarnt^rs"  sohf,  miillstere,  school 
teachers,  and  men  and  women  generally, 
who  wish  honorable  and  remunerative 
ettplovinent,  should  rake  the  nzcarv  for 
M<  KKNZIirs  TKS  Tlhil  SANI)  PlcAC 
TICAL  RKCIPBS,  the  roost  popular  and 
valuable  work  ot  the  kind  yet  pnbli-bed. 


Jenkins'  Vest  Pocket  Lex- 

icow.  An  Eftgllsh  lUctionary  or  all  except 
Familiar  Words  j  iBtMAhg  the  PrinclpaJ 
Scientific  and  Technical  Terms,  and  For- 
elgn  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Price,  in  Uilt  Morocco.  Tuck,  fjl;  in 
Leather  Ollt,  IS  cents.  Scut  post-paid  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  New  York.  tT. 


"Church  of  the  Strangers.'* 

New  York.—  Visitors  to  the  citv  of  Ne  w 
York  arc  Informed  that  they  will  find  Di- 
vine Service  everv  Sunduv'  in  the  Lwve 
Chapel  of  the  UnlversitV,  Washington 
Snuare,  at  %3ji  A.  M.  and  at  7%  P.  M. 
The  evening  service  in  summer  la  at  8 
o'clock.  Waverly  Place,  Immediately  north 
of  the  New  Torfc  Hotel,  out  of  Broadway, 
ruiw  west  to  Washington  Sijiitire,  on  Hie 
east  side  of  which  Is  the  University.  The 
ontrance  to  (he  church  Is  the  main  door  of 
the  University.  University  Place  cars  run 
from  the  door  of  the  Firth  Avenue  Hotel, 
tn  the  dour  of  lie:  Chnrrh.  From  the  Si. 
Nicholas  and  Metropolitan,  take  the  earn 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome,  leave  at 
Waverly  Place,  snogo  west  one  block.  A  t 
the  A- tor  House,  take  University  Place  cars 
kvivoat  Wnvurly  Place,  and  po  west,  one 
block  Strangers  will  find  cordial  welcome 
and  polite  attention. 

The  pastor  la  the  Hev.  Dr.  Deem*,  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  spiritual  Interesta 
of  ntnniwr«,  If  any  be  sick,  let  them 
Address  him  a  note  by  mall,  as  "  Pastor  of 
the  Church  or  the  Slruneers,  N.  Y.,"  and  It 
Will  reii  li  him.  Ths  ladles  who  compose 
tho"  Society  or  the  Sisters  uf  the  Stranger" 
procure  medical,  iepnl,  and  spiritual  hulp 
for  Strangers  in  perplexity,  dUtres*,  or 
sickness.  Address.  '•  Sl-iers  or  the  Stran- 
ger," care  Hot.  Dr.  DESMB,  N.  Y. 

 'iQitizfed  by  GO 


AMERICAN    PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 
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Mechanical  MeTenwite. 

The  useful  rolnme  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Sevan  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  Issued  from  the  pre**.  It  la  by  fiir 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  pmoUehed;  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  or  the  11  lus- 
trations and  letterpress  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collect  loo.  The  very  low  price  at  which  It 
is  published— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  country.  _  . 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  aUoveS  to  can- 
vasser* and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  sale 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  aa  to  render  it  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan, 
tf.  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tel.  I1T»— I8W.  He  Hone- 

8TBAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  State  Paper,  published  at 
the  Capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  fun 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  St  Louie  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  parsons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  Went,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc, 
it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wiah  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $3;  Six  months,  (1 : 
Three  months,  80  eta. 

Aa  this  Journal  is  taken  by  every  County 
in  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  by  all 
the  county  clerks  in  the  8tatc,  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  it  is  nnequaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  and 
Farm  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


JCST  PFBLISHEIr: 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  DYEING  AND  CALICO  PniXTTNO :  containing  a  hrt.-rnc- 
conut  of  nil  the  Substance*  and  Processes  In  ti*e  In  the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  Printing  Tex- 
tile Fabrics:  willi  Practical  Receipts  and  Scientific  Information.  ByCUaltus  0'Neii.l, 
Ar.airttcal  Chemist ;  Fellow  or  the  Chemical  Sodr-ty  nf  London  ;  Member  of  the  Liter- 
an  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester;  Author  of  "fAemfatry  of  Calico  Printing 
and  Dyeing."  To  which  U  add--d  An  K—uy  on  Coal  Tar  Colors  and  their  Application  to 
Dyeing  and  Calico  ITttitinif.  By  A.  A.  Fr-so.ncT.  Cbemi«i  mirl  PuflneeT,  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Ovelug  and  Calico  Printing,  as  ebown  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  Paris, 
W,7.  Iii  one" volume.  octavo,  4!tl  page*.  Price,  £N  00. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  DYEING.    i\y  James  Napier.  F.C.8. 

A  new  and  UH.r.tn^lih  r._-\  i*i  il  edition.  1  ouipleli  l.v  hrou :  il  up  to  the  |  Bl  UaCa  Hi  i  he 

Bdltnoa,  Including  the  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tnr  Colors.    By  A.  A.  Fkmiitbt,  Chemist,  nud 
,-r.    Willi  an  \ppendlx  on  l»yeliu».md  t  'slica  PrwV  DC,  H  Pbou  n  at  *  I  I'nlw-r-ial 
Exposition,  Pari*.  11*17.    Illustrated.    In  one  volume  8vo,  4LD  pages.    Price.  $5  00. 

TUB  ART  Of  DYEING,  CLEANING.  SCOURING.  AND  FINISHING,  on  the 
most  approved  English  and  French  Method*;  being  practical  Instruction*  in  dyt-iojr 
Silk*.  VVooieti".  ind  Cot  tons  Feathers,  Chip-,  Straw,  etc.    Scouring  »nd  cleaning  Bed 


and  Window  Curtain*.  Carpets.  RtUf*. 
Fahric  of  Silk,  Satin,  or  Damnik.  B 
Second  American  Edition,  to  which  Bp 
lue  Colors.  In  one  volume  Bvo,  3-13  pu] 
THI  DV ICR'S  INSTRUCTOR r  com 
tlitf  silk.  Cotton,  Wool  and  Worsted,  h 


:h  and  English  Cleaning  anv  Color  or 
Lova,  a  working  Dyer  and  Sconnsr. 
structions  Tor  tin-  use  of  Anil- 


Dainask*.  Moroens,  Camlets,  Lnatliipt.  Shot  Col 
and  Colored  Warps,  Merin 


,,-rid  Ii 
US  00. 

:tical  instructions  In  the  Art  of  Dye- 
i  Goods,  aa  Single  and  Tw»  cnlored 
irgs.  Silk  Striped  Orleans,  Plain  Or- 
leans, front  While  and  Colored  Warps,  Merinos,  Woolens,  Yarns,  etc  Containing 
nearly  Eight  iliuidred  Receipt*.  To  which  Is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Pudding; 
and  (he  Printing  of  Silk  Warp*.  Skeins,  aud  lliiuilki'rchiefB.  nud  the  various  Mordants 
and  i  olors  AorLha  different  styles  or  sncU  work.  By  David  Smith,  Pattern  Dyer.  Fourth 
American  Edition.  In  one  volume  Unto.    Price.  $3  00. 

A  H.  G  T  tC  VL  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WORSTEDS  AND 
CARPED  1  ARSS:  Comprising  Prnctlcal  Mechanics,  with  Rides  nnd  Calculation*  ap- 
plied to  Spluiiiiip,  Sorting,  Cleaning,  and  Scouring  Wools;  the  English  and  French 
M"thod"  "f  t'onihiua.  Drawiini.  and  Spinning  Worsted*  and  Manufacturing  Curded 
Yarns,  Translated  from  the  Frew _h  •■(  ChabLes  Lkroi'X,  Mechanical  Engineer  nnd 
Supflrintendent  of  a  Spinning  Mill.  By  Horatio  Paixk.  M.U,,  and  A.  A.  Fe*va°kt, 
Chemist  and  Engineer,  Illustrated  by  Twelvu  Largs  Put  lea.  To  which  is  added  AH  Ap- 
is, roritnin'mi*  Estrsic^  from  the  Reports  of  I  Ii"  Internali-niul  Jury,  slid  of  the  Artl- 
■  I. ,  n  d  bTtjfie  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Council  or  the  Society  of  Art*.  London, 
ou  Woolen  and  Worsted  Machinery  and  Fabrics,  as  exhibited  In  the  Paris  Unt.iisal 
Exposition.  IHtrr.    I ri  one  volume  Svo.    Frier,  (5  (U. 

Till:  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  AMERICAN  MACHINISTS  AND  ENGINEERS: 
Including  ihv  Construct luii,  Apptleattoii,  mid  use  or  Drill;',  Ijilhe  Tool*.  Cutters  lor  Hor- 
Inif  t  s  lind"^,  nnd  II..H..W  W..rk  yenentllv,  with  the  most  Economical  Speed  for  the 
same;  the  result*  verified  hv  aeinsi  practice  at  the  Lathe,  the  Vice,  and  on  the  Floor. 
Together  with  Workshop  ■ntaircmeni.  Economy  of  Mnnnfhrinre.  the  S'  ie. 
Uoilersi  G«ar*.  llelliuii.  etc.  Bv  Eopeht  p.  WATHH,  late  of  the  •'Scientific  American." 
lllnstnitsd  by  Elghtv -ix  Kuicravluifs.    A  New  Edition.    In  one  volume  t-mo.   JS  W. 

PRINCIPLES  OF*  MECHANISM  AND  MACHINERY  OF  TRANSMISSION.  Com- 
prising the  Principles  or  Mechanism.  Wheel- and  Pulhiys,  Streuglh  and  Proporliotis  of 
Shufis,  CotiplliVLi>  for  Shafts,  and  EnL-ntdng  nud  DiMtugnglmr  Gear.  By  Wiuiia  1'aub- 
BAtRS.  Esq..  U,E.,  LLD-,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  lllii»lrated  by  over  130  Wood-cut*.  A  New 
Edition.   I2mx>.  t&  fit', 

MANL'AL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY;  Including  the  Appllaitlon  of  Ihn  Art  to 
Mannfactnring  Pnxsssc*.  By  Jam««  Naiuer,  A  Jievy  edition,  revised  and  cnlnrgad. 
ILltuuuUd  l»j  eu+icav iu^u.  In  uuu  voiuuiu  avo.  0U. 

PAINTER,  GILDER,  AND  VARNISHER'8  COMPANION:  containing  Rules  and 
Regulations  In  everything  relating  to  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Gilding,  Varnishing,  and 
Glass  Staining,  with  numerous  Useful  and  valuable  Receipts ;  Tests  for  the  Detection  of 
Adulteration  in  Oils  and  Colore,  and  a  statement  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  to  which 
Painters,  Gilders,  and  Varnlshcrs  are  partf  culawrr  Ma  hie.  warn  the  shnpJorJ  method*  of 
Prevention  and  Remedy.  With  Directions  for  Graining,  Marbling,  Sign  Writing,  and 
Gilding  on  Glass.  To  which  are  added  Complete  Instructions  tor  Coach  Pajmtiho 
aptd  Varnishing.  A  new  edition,  lflmo,  cloth.  $1  50. 

AMERICAN  MILLER  AND  MILLWRIGHT'S  ASSISTANT.  By  William  Cartxb 
Hughes.   A  new  edition.  In  one  volume  18mo.  $1  00. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORK8  OF  HHNRY  C.  CARET :  comprising  "  Harmon v 
Of  Interesta,"  "  Letters  on  International  Copyright,"  "  Money,"  " Letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent," "Financial  Crisis,"  "The  Way  to  Outdo  England  without  Fighting  Her,"  "Ro- 
Bources  of  the  Union,"  "The  Public  Debt,"  "Contraction  or  Expansion,"  "The  Na- 
tional Bank  Amendment  Bill,"  "British  Free  Trade,"  "Review  of  the  Decade  1867-67," 
"ReconstractiM,"  "The  Finance  Minister,"  "The  Currency  and  the  Public  Debt." 
One  volume  Bvo,  cloth.    $4  60. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Condensed  from  Carey's  "  Principles  of  Social 
Science."  By  Kate  McKram.   A  new  edition.  One  volume  ISrao.  t>  X. 

The  Teal-Book  of  the  Universities  of  Berlin  (Prussia),  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan, 
and  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ,  Princeton,  Lafayette  College,  etc,  etc 

tW  The  above,  or  any  Books,  will  be  sent  by  mall,  free  of  postage,  at  the  pnbltcatlon 
price,  to  any  address.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  drafts,  or  post-office  orders,  or 
Ui  reglataroO  letters.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

889  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACKARD'S   MONTHLY — YdLUME  2,  1869. 

Changed  In  form,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  The  most  Beautiful,  Lively,  Wide- 

SflBrkllrrntotfrarOR,  $1^  ySr"*  llr^^fJoPHte,  *  CENTS. 
This  is.  by  universal  consent,  the  popular  Magazine  of  the  day.  It  differs  from  most 
other  periodicals  in  being  thoroughly  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  It  knows  noth- 
ing about  "  the  dignity  of  dullness."  It  is  sharp,  incisive,  wide-awake,  and  in  the  very 
best  sense,  mnsattonaX.  It  grapples  WHh  the  evils  i4  tho  day  and  presents  them  as  they 
are,  without  mitigation  or  remorse.  It  is  well  understood  that  for  things  which  go  right 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people— things  new  and  Interesting,  things  useful,  things  beautiful, 
and  things  good  in  every  respect,  Packard's  Monthly  is  the  place  to  look.  It  is  the 
voting  men's  MagasiRo.  and  consequently,  the  oM  mat  Itswaxttas  and  the  young 
women's  Magazine.  It  is  the  favorite  Family  Magazine,  and  full  of  interesting  matter 
for  everybody. 

It  has  the  best  contributors,  the  best  range  of  subjects,  the  best  sphere  of  labor,  and 
the  best  remuneration  for  Its  efforts  in  the  good  it  Is  destined  to  accomplish. 
It  Is  the  cheapest  periodical  la  the  country,  notsrtthstaadtnr  that  It  ie  the  best  It 

rw»  upon  its  readers  like  the  love  of  a  boantlM  woman ;  and  young  men  can  as  well 
without  ore  as  the  other.  It  has  attained  to  a  circulation  never  before  approached 
by  a  new  literary  enterprise,  and  the  reason  is.  that  H  has  been  mindful  of  the  people's 
needs,  and  has  not  been  afraid  to  take  hold  of  live  questions,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  live 
manner. 

The  reputation  which  It  baa  achieved  has  been  honestly  earned,  in  giving  to  the  public 
something  that  was  wanted.  The  pethltehsf  has  believed  that  aa  Joneat,  Snt-Spokrn, 
high-toned  Magazine  could  be  readily  and  extensively  introduced,  without  resorting  to 
fictitious  literature.  He  believes  that  truth  Is  not  only  strangtr  than  fiction,  bat  more 
earnestly  desired,  more  beneficent,  and  tr  properly  presented,  more  palatable,  and  this 
belief  has  been  more  than  oonlrmsd  la  the  unexpected  and  wholly  gratifying  success 
which  his  efforts  have  met 

Each  number  of  the  Magazine  contains  thirty-two  pages,  royal  octavo,  printed  in  flue 
but  very  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  suitably  Illustrated. 

It  is  wholly  original,  and  commands  some  at  the  Terr  beat  writing  taVnrt  In  the  conn- 
try.  Among  its  regular  contributors  sr 


HORACE  GREELEY, 
OLIVER  DYER. 
ELHiU  BURR  ITT, 
QtO.  WAKEMAN. 
NATHAN  D.  URNER, 
THOS.  W.  KNOX, 
ALICE  CARY, 


E,  A.  POLLARD,  JAMES  PARTON. 

LEWI8GAYLORDCLARR!,  OLlTVE  LOGAN, 


AMOS  I.  GUI 

F.  J.  OTTA 
J.  AUSTIN     „ikl, , , 
HOWARD  G  LYNDON, 
JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE, 


GEO,  W.  BUNGAY, 
EDWARD  CARY, 
JOEL  BENTON, 
JAMES  G.  CLARK, 
EDWARD  DE  LEON. 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
CLUB  RATES. 

1.  — Any  person  sending  us  six  new  subscribers  may  retain  one  dollar  for  his 
commission. 

2.  — Any  person  sending  ua  eleven  new  subscribers  may  retain  two  dollar*  for  his 

commission. 

8— Any  person  sandbag  aa  twmUo Hot  now  anbscrtberg  may  refsfin  jtm  OtMart  fer  his 

commission. 

4.— Any  person  sending  us  thirty-tun  new  subscribers  may  retain  tight  dollars  fir  his 
commission. 

tW  A  copy  of  Wnxrajm  *  Packard'!  "Gears  of  Penmanship."  price  fS,  win  oe 
sent  as  a  premium  to  any  person  sending  us  $M  lor  aa  now  assacriben,  hifiin  Miij  i_ 

I860. 

City  srjbscrR^jjrni  need  to > remit :1«< cent* i  additional  for  postal  delivery.  Subscribers 
in  the  British  Provinces  should  remit  M  cants  additional  for  pre-novment  of  postage. 
Remittances  should  be  made,  whan  at  all  convenient,  by  post-oftke  ordue,  or  draft  an 

New  York. 

S.  S.  PACKARD,  9S7  Broadwsy,  New  York. 


Un.  BrowniM*  &  Larkin 

have  opened  a  Health  Institute  at  S3  and 

35  East  Fourth  Street,  N.  Y.,  between 
Broadway  and  Bowery,  which  oilers  many 
advantages  to  Invalids. 

In  connection  with  general  hygienic 
treatment,  they  have  combined  the  Turkish 
and  Rnsslan  Bathe.  The  Swedish  Move- 
ment Room*  wiH  be  second  to  nona.  We 
consider  the  proper  application  of  the 
movements  incalculably  Important  In  the 
treatment  of  Uterine  Diseases,  Paralysis, 
Consumption,  Spinal  Curvature,  Torpidity 
of  Liver.  Constipation,  Piles,  Coldness  of 
Extremities,  eta  Every  attention  will  be 
given  to  secure  that  greatest  or  earthly 
blessings—  Health.  Invalid  ladles  will  be 
under  the  especial  care  of  Dr.  Harriet  H. 
Hoffman  Larkin,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
welcome  her  former  patients  and  friends. 
Dr.  Browning's  large  experience  in  con- 
ducting a  Health  Institute  will  nssuro  his 
numerous  friends  that  ho  will  labor  earn- 


estly and  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of  his 
patient*.  And,  1  ndeed,  the  proprietors  In- 
tend theirs  to  be  a  pleasant  Home,  where 


f nests  will  receive  every  attention  con- 
■clve  to  tholr  comfort.   Transient  and 
permanent  boarders  accommodated. 


The  Christian,  60  Cents! 

A  large,  live,  8-page  monthly  religions  and 
family  paper,  containing  Incidents,  records 
of  providences,  sketches,  music,  poetry, 
trm  stories,  nictates,  reading  far  jonajg, 

old,  saints,  and  sinners.  No  sectarianism, 
controversy,  politics,  pnffa,  pills,  or  patent 
medicines.  00  cents  a  year:  10  copies  $6. 
For  Sunday-school*,  10  copies  $4.  Send 
10  cents  for  3  specimens  before  you  forget 
it.  Vol.  4  begins  Jan.,  '09.  More  than 
1,000  pages  new,  live  tracts,  for  $L  Ad- 
dress H.  L.  HASTINGS,  Script cral 
Tract  Rbtositort,  19  Lmdall  Street, 
Boston,  Mass,  Api.  4t 

Weolen  Remnants 

AT  JACTORY  PRICES. 

I3T  Samples  and  prices  seut  free  Ad- 
dress PAUL,  the  Remnant  Man.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L  March  2L 


Neto  Jttustc.  ^ 

A  a^esar  Ulrica  X^ttet* — from  the  Op- 
era "  La  Perichole"   SB 

For  Flute,  Violin,  Accordeon,  or  Ooa- 

certlna   18 

Spaniard    and  Captive  Indian. 
MaloV-"  La  Pericaore  "  40 


Perichole  WsviAzsa  contain har  the 

T-pfter  Sonp'.    "  Merrv  Dampn  Ann 


'  Three  Cousins  "—for 


JVarVlolm,  Ffm,'Ae 

certlna,  each. 
feloeftped«< 


o»Coa 


60 
1ft 


Tasos^saade  taalaas— Henry  voaGnde- 
ra  —  Ilmstrated  title;  vary  arllMaat 

masfo— tnr  Piano   M 

For  Flute,  Violin,  Accordeon.  er  Con- 
certina, each.   IS 

Kitty  McaBaa— new  song  and  oheras 

by  Henry  Tucker   ar> 

For  Violin,  Flute,  or  Accordeon,  each  IS 
tltUe  nagjrle  May— for  Piano;....  » 
For  Flute,  Violin,  Accordeon,  or  Oon- 

carttaa,  easily... .  ^....18 

Teles;ram  Walt  ses— by  Strauss;  for 

Piano.  40 

For  Violin,  Flute,  Accordeon,  or  Con- 
certina, each  IS 

Too'U  Baan.Mmae  Think  of  He 
-  song;  for  Piano   90 

run   » 

Ss*o4«laala--for  Piano,   W 

For  Fmte.  Violin,  or  Accordcoa. ....  Mi 

Pel  lew  That  Leaks  141m  Ma- 
song  and  chorus  85 

For  Flute,  Vtortn,  or  Accordeon  18 

Ha-rooala-auaa— comic  song  and  cho- 
rus ■  •   * 

For  Flnte,  Violin,  or  Accordeon  16 

Oat  tste  Beaeli  at  Long  ttratiieM— 

ForVtolhi."Fmis,  or  Accordeon   16 

Music  mailed  free  of  postage  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.  8.  on  receipt  of  the  marked 

price. 

FREDERICK  BLBME, 

life  Broadway  (second  door  above  Twen- 
ty-fifth Street},  New  York. 
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The  Human  Face 

BY  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS. 


9» 


SAM 


,000  Illustrative  En 


heavy  calf, 


fan,  in  thras  styles  of  binding— handsome  embossed  _ 
with  marbla  edges,  «8  ;  ricb  turkey  morocco,  full  gill,  eleguat,  110.  '  A  beautiful' 
preaentaHoo  book  *aital>le  for  tbe  eentci-ubl*.  H* 


,  The  R.mnd  I'm*.  The  Pyrin  -r>ii 
a,  raota]  Angle*,  with  lllnstro- 
,  aa  Interesting  study. 

Outlines  of  modern  Phreaol- 
ocy.  — Phrenology  Uctloed,  Aa  an  Art, 
Baeis,  t  lot  Principles,  Nam**,  Nnmbera  and 
Localjon  of  Orst.ua,  ByailKiJIoal  [lead,  I«*n- 
J*  0t**"*«  Domestic  Propensities. 
yM"  Propensities,  Aspirins  and  Oovernfrur 
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Noaes,  NatlObal  Note*,  The  American  Note, 
The  (Sermon  Note,  The  English  No**,  Th* 
Irish  Noar,  The  Pronrh  No**,  MiaciriLaneoUi 
Natlunol  Nobor,  Indian  No***,  K.-tn.  Nusco, 
Mongolian  Noon,  Nnaoa  of  the  Pacillo  Island- 
era,  Soud  Kosci,  PhotoinTiOhod  Nuaaa,  Tho 
Noeeaof  eenlprure.  Lord  Bronehama  Knee, 
Soma  Po*tlcabioa*^  A  Lluubta  Nose,  Tha 
lad  of  the  Nose. 

A  bOOl     tb«  K'-i-s.-Lnik-unjro, 

Color,  and  Cbarau-ter.-suo  of  th5 

Eye,  Prominence  of  iho  Eye,  LftnEunijo, 
Width  of  tho  Eyes,  ImprosalMllU.  Tho  Cp- 
llftad  Eye.  PiarerfulDaat,  The  bowncost 
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of  the  Eye*,  What  It  Indicate*,  Effect*  of 
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—The  iilcndkng  of  Phrenolngyancl  Phrai- 
wnotny,  luteUectual  Capacity,  Peroeption, 
Memory  of  Event*,  Raaaonltif  Power,  Wit 
or  MlnhfukntBa,  Xdeallty,  Iiu&orokncv,  Con- 
■cIcntloaancB*. 
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s  Dlscordwico,  CTaQlal  UcforuilUea,  The 
Hair,  Tha  Bkln,  Tha  Eyea,  The  Eyebrow* 


■ate*  and  Pecu« 

Idiot*.  Idiocy  from 
Tha  Brain*  and 

of  _ 


Contracted    Faeew-  Hxraw  rr 

(  hanjre.-ttlic  ti.  Qnal'ty,  Tha  Trnaranl 
and  the  Cnlrlvtted,  Cruelty  »».  BeneTntaaca, 

-  Two  Poeta,  Tennyson  and 


.  Idloey— It*  Ca 
llaHaMaV—  Natnral 

not* 


FIshtlnirFbrafosDORilea,  with 
Kxnmplea,  —  fighting  ProaehJra  sad 
naitAIng  Fighters,  Bfaafl  Hoads,  Conrage 
!L"  ^^"^"U tads,  Fighting  Noaoa,  Strong 


.Liwi 

Tho 


Prominent  Tarn 
Mgn  of  Cvmmand. 


Chins, 


Tha 

^  Iftrggafc'  Mr" 

I  iTijlt"  a  ted  .-The  ^U?Wna^'h*e,nA,?r 

trlan   Lip,  Charles  Edward  Btiiarl,  Mary 

R*Mmblan«s!  "LA* ' KoJumb  Uko."  . 

LoTe-Sls;na  In  the  1,1  Chin, 
and  Kyea.  —  Matrimonial  MltukelL 
PhrcnolijgfeaJ  Organ,  of  Lor*.  Modlfyinf 
Conditio na  Temperament  and  Lore,  Lova 
on  tho  Chin,  Loving  Llpi,  How  to  lodge 
of  CompndUIUy  and  Adipilon. 

fnxnn  of  Health  and  Dlaeaae. 

— Wlgns  of  Ke.lth,  Beantr,  strength,  Aa- 
llvlty,  Ilspplneaa,  SlgD*  of  Uleease,  Aspect 
or  the  Face,  Pal»new,  Exprestluas. 

Carlotia  Chanicea  of  Ciiuii- 
tenanee.—  Asaiimimr  a  Character,  Can  a 
Villain  look  like  an  BoaHt  Man?  Emma 
gtanloy  In  Different  CWctero,  Dlffcrtno*. 
of  Exprr-ssloo. 

Uradea  of    rntell|Kence,  no 

man   and   Ap|mal.-Uvaier>  Ro 

nurta.  The  Chain  of  Being,  An  Ascending 
Pcrics,  from  th*  Inrusoria  to  Man,  A  Sew 
facial  Ang>*,  Man  and  Animal  Compared,  La- 
stlnct  and  Reason.  The  Phrenological  Vl«w. 

Animal  Heada.trlth  Remark- 
able Com raata  lirnnd  ITeadt  »*,  Mar- 
row llunda.  Strength  ti  Cnnnlng,  Cat*  and 
thetr  Characteristic*,  Th*  Oraat  KaCera,  Thi 
Wild  and  the  0a hi r*4«dj  florae  Bad  Hea-U. 
Individual  DIITcreneva,  Breaking  Horses. 

Comparattre  PbTaloBno*nr  II- 
lualrated.— Aniiuni  Types Tu  tb»M*n 

C.raphomancy  and  Chlro- 

ma  n«y.-^tj  lei  of  Itondaritlng.  and  what 
they  Mean,  Pruolfcal  ^nitgestlon*,  llluatratlve 
Antogrsphs,  Chiromancy  or  Palmistry. 

Kxerctaea  In  Krpreaalon  Ilia*, 
trilled,  —  Aiionjslimont,  Wonder.  Cnrt- 
oel  ty.  Contempt,  Fury.  Rage  and  Fuar,  D.Hra, 
Hnp«,  T*mir  and  Vexation,  Lova,  eto..  Ex- 
pression In  Anlninla,  all  appropriately  Illus- 
trated. 

The  Great  Secret  or  Hainan 
Beauty,  —  What  la  Beauty,  Htyles  of 
Beauty,  How  to  bo  Beanlirul,  The  Rational* 
of  I'll}  Cliangei,  Effects  or  Intcll.-ciual 
Cultore  Love  aa  a  CoBinetlc,  Spiritual 
A  Sweet  Temper  Essential,  Bounty 
.Beauty,  How  to  Imnrote  tha  Com- 
lon,  Beauty  of  Age, 

Childhood  —  Remarkable  Er» 
feet*  of  Tralolnp;,— Tho  Bight  Way 
and  tho  Wrong,  Tho  Two  Boya,  and  How 
they  tire w  Cp.  Hints  to  Parents,  The  Bod 


.  Kflre£<»  or  Climate  on  Charac- 
ter. -Tbe  Temperate  Zones  Best,  The 
Man  of  tie  Tropics,  Man  of  tha  Jco,  The 
Men  of  Tamporat*  Cllmat**,  climate  and 
Crania,  Exanp|«t,  Ptanta  and  Animals, 
southarn  Irnprvvldence,NortriL-ni  and  Houlh- 
era  CI  vtlliBtlon,  Climate  and  Poetry  .Thought 
vs.  F«6liBg,  Eumtotng  Up.  How  lir  I*  Man 
Cosmopolitan,  Per  Contra,  Complexion.  Tho 
Blonde*  Disappearing,  A  Theory  or  Com. 
p  lex  Ion. 


.  ^h"*i°*Cv  or  Types  or  man- 
kind.—The  Kawi  CIa*.Tlle.L  The  I 


Mode* 

Ltng  Half.  Aheordltles  of  the  Female  On*, 
fare,  Kainral  Curiosities,  Mixed  Races.  Cut- 
ting the  Hair,  Wigs,  Quality  of  th*  Uair, 

d^o^H.r,"?M>-  1D 
nillcano 
Mtwlern 

if*1*  J***1**.^,"  .^u"2 .»*rJ-    j;«">"»pn.  The  Irishman,  ThrKrenchman 
th!^  sfSTJ ?  ru.^A     V"t  U*"?n'  Sr  »enbTd,  The  Sclavon,  Th 

Qroat,TheBeardBof  To^ay^EtA-i  Qreek,  Tha  Qraco-EgyJHlan,  Th*  Iiom.n 


inldnoia  Physiognomic*!  Id- 
r.  Wool,  Fur,  Political  8Jg- 
UM  UAlr,  Th*  Beard,  The 


I  Inn  da    and  Peel  - 

Vartetloa.—  Btmotnr*  of  the  Hand,  Man- 
ual Movement*,  Why  the  finger*  are  of 
Diltervnt  Lengths,  Uow  w»  bold  a  Ball, 
Tho  ltlng-Flnger.  Th*  NaJU,  Why  or*  wa 
liiglit-llABdod,  Phjsiognoiiiy  of  tho  Hand, 
Hand*  Ctaasined,  The  Long  Hand,  Activity 
The  Thick  llsnd,  Vlvoaltr,  Th*  Small,  Blen- 
der Hand,  Delicacy,  Band  anil  Heart.  Tub 
Foot,  Bone*  of  the  Foot,  The  Arch  af 
the  Foot,  UganWLta,  Muscle*  of  tho  Foot 


flag 

paslan  Itaea,  The  Mon»„llr.ii  Kac*.  Tho  Ma- 
layan Kaco,  Tha  Am*riCan  iiace,  Th*  BtJil. 
op  I  an  Race. 

National  Type*,  With  For- 
tralla.—  I  lie  Teuton,  The  Herman,  Th* 
aaindinavtan.  The  Englishman,  Ancient 
TYpra  Preserved,  The  Ang^Asnerican,  Are 
We  Deteric-ntlng,  Tho  Future  American, 
Tho  Lowland  Scot,  Tlio  HtgUOBder,  Tha 


u.  Minis  to 
Kr  plained. 


The  Semite,  Tb*  Arab,  The  jew.  The  Aa»y- 
rian.  The  Andent  Egyptian.  Th*  Ph*nlcfau, 
P^'fL^  T£e  a'uul  Indians,  An  Indian 
J  wT  alk.  The  Esqnlnuux,  The  TschukUehl, 
Th*  KamlsehaUana,  Th*  Samoledcs,  The 
Ulmuck,  Tha  PslagoDlani,  The  Negro  in 
America,  1  he  Pap  nan  *,  The  Hand  wlch.  Island- 
ers, Th*  TahlUau,  Other  Polyn*sUn«  The 
Australians,  Tho  Biarness  and  th*  Blames* 
Twins. 

The  Phyaloenomy  or  (  lsi.es 

III oatrat«d.—  JJi-rinea,  Puglllit*.  War- 
rltirs.  burgeons.  Inventor*,  Diaoovereri.  Phll- 
osopiuri,  statesmen,  Oratora,  Actor*.  Poets, 

tStSEP  ArU,tal  ,rlU'  ^upmct 


of  Corroctlon 

Character-Readins,  Illnatra- 
tlvo  |np  plea.— Two  nistorlans.  A 
I  Vet  tn  Youth  and  In  Age,  Two  Ameri- 
can Pwt*,  Tho  Preacher  and  the  Writer, 
A  Traveller  and  a  Legislator,  The  An  1st 
and  the  Woman  of  (he  World,  Th*  Great 
English  Bofunni-rn,  Tho  0!>sorrrr  and  Man 
of  Facta,  Tha  Thinker.  Th*  Leqiurer  and 
Reformer,  Tho  Mognjrlnlst,  Tbe  Merchant 
The  Politician,  The  Philanthropist  The  Mao' 
of  Will  end  Energy.  The  Aglunw.Tb*  Am, 
bilious  Ravolotlobtat,  Tbe  Christian  G«nt(«- 
man,  The  Exjiarimeliter,  The  Eollgfous  Mtta- 
physician,  'ita  Brutal  Mnrd*r*r;  Tbe  Hu- 
morist, The  EngEiicer,  The  Triltor,  The 
centric  Preacher,  Th*  Journalist  and . 
A  Modern  Philosopher.  The  Bamance  Wrl^ 
ter,  The  E*aay  1st  and  Poet,  An  Art  Writer, 
Preacher  and  Poet,  The  Woman  of  GenitM, 
Th*  Dfe*s  Reformer,  The  Great  Historian 
"The  Old  Man  Eloquent",  Th*  ftooteb  Phi: 
tanthronist,  The  Man  of  tbo  People,  The 
Great  Lawyer,  The  Eminent  Jurist.  The 
Father  of  hi*  Gonntry.The  Ambitious  Ruler, 
The  Religion*  Reformer,  The  Priest  aod  Di' 
plomadit.  The  Pulpit  Orator,  The  Fet«hd 
Tho  Philosophical  Hiitorian.  The  Delineator 
of  Lire  and  Character,  Tha  P" 
Tha  Founder  of  Phrenolegy, 
Religion  lit  The  Theologian  " 
tu*  *j  Th*  Great  Pn>*»laii. 
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Till 


cure 
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till  call'd  To  share  his  bless'd  a  -  bode, 
will      run,  And  death    shall        bring         re  -  lief. 
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Rtom  0m  Vnr  Lbt*  of  Ztoy,  by  Permission.        FOREVER  WITH  THE  LORP. 


L   "For- ever  with  the  LordT  A- men,  So  let   it    be;    Life  for  the  dead  is  in  that  word,' 


J-  B.  WOODBTTUY. 


1  •  . 

-„       „   —  -    -.   ,  —    Life  for  the  dead  is  in  that  wordVTla  Im-mor-tal  i  -  ty.  Here  is  thebod-y  pent, 

3.     My  Father's  house  on  high,  Hopic  of  my  soul,  bow  near  At  times,  to  faith's  as  -plr-ing  eye,  Thy  golden  gates  appear  I  Ah,  then  -my  spirit  feints, 
8.   Yet  doubts  still  in- ter  -  vene,    And  all  my  cem-fort  flies ;  Like  Noah's  dove  I  flit  between  Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies.  Ajiqxi  the  cjoud*  depart, 

.   ^    .....    ■    ....   _  „ 


J  Iff  ,y,y,f,f  rf 

— 1  r- —  1  ■  .  m —  ■ —  mr 


~  vino-  tent  A  day's  a 


Ab-eent  from  Him  I  roam;  Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent  A  day's  march  nearer  home,  nearer  home,  nearer  hone,  A  day's  march  nea#et  hone. 
To  reach  the  land  I  love ;  The  bright  in-h  e-ri-tan  ee  of  saints,  Je-  yi  •  sa  -  lem  a-bove,  Home  above,  home  a-bove,    Je  -  ru  -  sa  -  lem  -a  -  bove. 
The  "winds  an*  waters  cease ;  While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladden'd  heart,  Expands  the  bow  of  peace,  Bow  of peace,  bow  of  peace,  Expand*  the  bow  of  peace. 


WELE 


•  Sing  the  small  notes  U  this  cannot  be  taken  dear  and  flat*  like. 
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Hand  Books  for  Home  Improvement  (Educational);  comprising  "  How  to  Write,"  u  How  to  Talk/ 

"  How  to  Behave,"  and  "  How  to  do  Business,"  in  one  large  volume.    Indispensable,    f  2.26.    Address  S.  R.  Wells,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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Jo  j^EAD  JCHARACTER: 

A  New   Illustrated   Hand-Book  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Examiners ; 
witli  a  Descriptive  Chart  for  marking,  and  upwards 
of  170  Engravings.    Price,  post-paid,  in 
muslin,  $1  25;  in  paper,  $1, 


ay.  New 


0^* 


One  who  wishes  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  Phrenology  ami 
Physiogoniv  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  burdening 
his  mind  with  theoretical  speculations,  will  find  this  just  the  work  he 
needs.  So  far  as  any  book  can  give  him  the  instruction  he  requires, 
this  will  do  i  t  ■  and  so  clear  are  its  explanations,  and  so  full,  complete, 
and  effective  its  illustrations,  that  the  lack  of  an  oral  teacher  will 
seem  but  a  slight  drawback.  It  begins  at  the  beginning  ;  describes 
the  brain  and  the  skull;  illustrates  the  temperaments;  shows  lmw 
the  organs  are  grouped  together  in  the  cranium  :  points  out  the  loca- 
tion and  function  of  each  organ,  with  the  corresponding  physiog- 
nomical signs;  give9  practical  direction  for  the  cultivation  or  re- 
straint, as  may  be  necessary,  of  each  organ  ;  explains  fully  the  **  Art 
of  Character  Reading."  showing  how  to  proceed  in  an  examination, 
how  to  find  the  organs,  how  to  distinguish  the  temperaments  and 
other  physiological  conditions,  and  how  to  "take  the  measure"  of 
each  man,  woman  and  ■  lii'il.  bo  sb  to  estimate  correctly  the  mental  and 
physical  status  of  every  subject  examined.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  whole  to  the  affaiis  of  life— matrimony,  education,  busi- 
ness, etc.— in  then  pointed  out ;  objections  answered  ;  and  the  mental 
organization  required  in  each  trade  and  profession  described.  A  full 
Descriptive  Chart  for  the  marking  of  character  is  added.  The  work 
is  thorough,  nu'tlmiHcal,  carefully  considered  in  every  part;  and  at 
the  same  time  simple,  concise,  popular  in  style,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  everybody  who  can  read  the  English  language.  It 
does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive;  but  we  can  confidently  assert  that 
ao  much  truly  useful  matter  on  the  subjects  treated,  with  so  many 
fine  illustrations,  can  nowhere  else  be  found  in  the  same  compass  or 
for  so  Bmall  a  price.    Just  the  thing  for  Students  and  Examiners.  * 

$3.50   FOR  $1.50. 

A  SPLENDID  MAGAZINE 
SUPERB  PREMIUM. 

EVERY  MONTH, 

A  Magazine  of  Universal  Literature, 

$1  50  PER  YEAR. 

APRIL   No.  JUST  OUT. 
•■  Kv.  ht  Mo^th  "  is  a  Magajdne  fir  all.  and  contains  something  which  will  Interest  all. 
Fiction.  HVMlianee.  Travel*.  Adventures,  P>  cms,  Morlrs,  Sketches,  Fads.  Fu  ,  and  every 
thlnir  uhli  li  can  make  a  Magazine  e-itetMPlr.?.  Instructive,  and  valuable.  Bud  place  In 

It*  migeS. 

JVy  it  II  la  prunnnnri  d  by  all  to  ho  the  model  of  a  cheap  Magazine.  Large  and  heau- 
t  fully  printed,  aiid  rentable.   

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER, 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  -  The  Win  -dale  Nclstl  bora."  "  Pnul  Ma'-sle."  Ac.  4c,  1i 
jn»i  I),  g.in.    Ji  will  I  c  one  of  ilie  greatest  stories  of  ihe  yenr. 

A  New  Nov«l  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  Ciimme  .ced  Immediately.  A  magnill- 
rent  Slevl  fntr  »vll  c.   

THE  BIF  THDAY  of  our  LITTLE  PET. 

i Sx'M  Itx-lf  t.    Price  |l'0.    Kent  five  to  *:ery  suhferiber  sending  'ubscript  on 
prlw.  II  ,60, 

Tbu  triil*  besUliflil  enmving  Is  from  n  painting  by  W.  P.  Frith.  II.  A.,  and  is  j  im  pub- 
lished at  #8.0t»  per  ci[iy,  It  will  make,  v.hvn  framed,  a  Vtry  Ban-Iaum*  psJIo-  ordr«wing* 
rimin  ornament. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AT  ONCE. 

fl  BO  per  j  ear;  15  tViita  per  copy. 
S.-n.l  iltt  en  c.-nis  fur  specimen  copy,  iuhI  Premiums  Da  Ciutia.  Addnu 

C.  H.  JONES  &  CO.,  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUALS 

OP 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY 

COMBINED  :— CONVENTS  FO»  THE  TEARS 

1  803. — Almanac  for  »  Hundred  Yeara. 

Pliv'tofmomy  Illaalnucd. 
DEB  ATE  IN  CHAN  I  A. 
FiRhtiiiK  I'hvaiognotnlM  llluetraled. 
The  Colur  of  tliu  Eye. 
The  PtVfl  fiacenor  Man  Itlaetnited. 
Gn-ut  Men  uaud  to  Weigh  Mare. 


A  Word  to  Bots.— A  Yoang  Hero. 

Lines  on  a  Human  Skull. 

Palmer,  the  English  Poisoner, 

Self-KeKaiice— A  Poem. 

The  BHm  or  Giving.— The  World  to  Coma. 

Signs  of  Character  in  the  Eyes. 

Where  to  Find  a  Wife. 


I SIMJ.— Andrew  Johnson. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Jnl'iia  CaMfer. 
Character  in  the  Walk. 
The  Mother  or  Itev.  John  Wesley. 
Character  in  the  Eyee. 
Practical  (MM  Of  Phrenolo; 


STAMMEUINO  AND  sKtTKRINO— 

A  Cure. 
IJpiit.-ticn.  ITlywes  9.  Grnnt, 
TUe  Red  Man  and  the  Black  Mnn 


IIt'od»  of  the  Leading  Clergy. 

Ileude  of  the  Most  Notorious  Boxers. 

Eatf  of  the  Twelve  A  poetics. 

Two  Qualities  of  Men. — Home  Courteaiea, 

ComeTina  Vanderbilt. 

Languac «  of  the  Eyes. 

Phrenology  and  Physiology. 

Hrigham  » ouiig. — Kichard  Cobden. 

Phreiiolngy  nt  llnme. 

Major. -Gen.  William  T.  Sherman, 

John  Bright— With  Portraiia. 


1  HJir.-Namce  nf  the  Faculties. 

Hindoo  1 1  (.*  ii  il  h  and  1  "hn  meter*. 

ABOUT  FAT  FuLKM mid  LEAN  FOLKS. 

1  m  in  <i  r l  ii  1  i  t  )•— Se i  e  u  1 1  fl c  I1  roo fn. 

Tliowa-  Canyl*.  the  Author. 

How  to  study  Phr«n<it0icv. 

The  .lew    |{ju  ifll  Peculiar! I iva. 

I'l vili/.aliuii  mid  Ueniily. 

The  llottetltOl  or  llu*linian. 

Niirnltiir  TronUkH. 

A  Had  II. -.id  -\ ninl lie  Prub..t. 

Fonniud  *icl«tlus.— How  to  Proceed. 

Matrinmulal  Mii-take*. 

Bannlbittg  uliout  ll»ud>vrltiiiK. 

I  low  tu  Conduct  Public  Meeliiiva. 

Author  of  Itaa  "'Old  Arm-Chair.  1 

Hev.  JuiLiea  Martlncau.  the  Unitarian, 


Dr.  Pusay,  the  "  Hlgll-Cha^cblDttD.,■ 
Fronde,  ibe  Hirtorlan. 
Thler*.  the  French  Statesman. 
John  loiakln,  the  Art-Writer. 
Rev.  Charles  Kinsley. 
A  Chartered  InntitilLlon. 
Msniflcance  of  Shaking  Hands. 
Wanted    i  vmipetent  Phrctiolotrlsta, 
BASIIKULNESS  -  DIFFIDENCE  -  TI- 
MIDITY. 
Eminent  American  Clergymen. 
The  Spiritual  and  Physical. 
Ira  Alaridge,  the  Colored  Tragedian. 
In  tin.  lire  of  Marriage  on  Morals. 
The  Bone*  or  Milu-n. 
New  Vork  Society  Classlfled. 
To- Day — A  Poem. 


1  N  <  J  Ni . —  A  Brief  Oloaaary  nf  Phreno- 
logical Term*. 
Advancement  of  Plir'-iiuloiry. 
Qifraaaia,  and  I  he  Circa  aw. 
JEALOUSY— Its  Caiim  mid  Cnra. 
Temi>erament  and  Nam  nil  Luugiingcs. 
Voice*— What  I  hey  Iiidlciile. 
Rnlers  of  Sweden.—  Winn  Mtike*  n  Muu? 
MAR  It  I  HQS  09  COUSINS— It*  Effect*. 
George  Pealnidy,  the  Hunker. 
Senator  Wilson'.  Ainericnii  Siateainan. 
Bad  Head*  and  <Jood  Chnraclera. 
D'Israeli,  the  Engliiih  Stnte»mnn. 


Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  Pioneer. 
Victor  Hugo,  the  Roma uc I  at. 
Mibs  Braddou,  the  Sensational  NoreHet, 
How  to  Become  a  PbrenologJat. 
Mooslenr  Tonaon  come  Agnin. 

Mind  Limited  by  Matter. 

The  Two  Paths  of  Womanhood. 

Ca u*e of  III  Health. 

Bismarck,  the  Prussian  Premier, 

To  Phrenological  student*. 

General  Bii*it»<we  Matters. 

Phrcnolosy  and  its  Use*. 

Testimonials  from  Distinguished  Men. 


1  t^JJO,— The  True  Basis  of  Education. 
Rev.  John  Cummlngs.— Blind  Tom. 
What  Can  I  Do  UestT 
The  English  Miners. 
Nature^  Nobleman  (Poetry). 
Eminent  American  Clergymen. 
Power  of  Example. 
The  lines  or  Culmre.—Trne  Heroes. 
Dry  Bones  of  Science. 


M IRTHFULN  ES  S-  W  IT— HUMO  R. 

Weight  of  Brains. 

Canniluil  of  Australia. 

Wllkle  Collin*.  —  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Victor  Oonbu 
Temperament  of  Cattle. 
How  to  Study  Faces. 
A  Convention  of  the  Faculties. 
Instruction  In  Phrenology,  etc 


Upward  of  250  pages,  aud  more  limn  250  Illustrative  Engravings. 
FitiCE,  by  first  post,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents ;  in  muslin,  $1. 

Address,  S.  R  Wells,  389  Broadwny,  New  York. 

ORATORY— SACRED    AND    SECULAR ; 


Including  n  t  halrman's  Guide  for  conducting 
ry  forms.    By  Wis.  Pittsmorb.  with 
an  Introduce. in  by  Hon,  Jon*  A.  Bingham,  M.C.    A  clear  and  succinct  E»po-hiun  of 


Or.  the  ExTaMroaANioua  Spearkr. 
Public  Meetings  according  to  the  best  Parllamentarv  forms.    By  Wm.  Pittknosr.  wl 


the  Rules  nnd  Methods  of  Prartl.-..  I.y  which  Keadlniss  in  ihe  i  xpressli.n  uf  Thought 
and  an  arceptnble  style  uiSf  he  acquired,  buth  In  comp-uUluD  and  getture.  Becebd 
boards.    One  handsume  l!2mo  vuluma  uf        pages,  Haled  paper,  poat-ptild,  f  1  &G. 
8-  R.  WaxLB,  889  Bn-adway,  New  Turk,  publisher. 
Thi*  lHi<>k  tmplres  to  a  plnc-i  which  has  hitherto  been  vacant  in  the  world  of  1  otters. 
Many  Wurks  describa  lh«-  external  oualtttesof  aa  oratii.n,  and  a  few  treat  of  Its  substance. 
I*oi  more  than  unv  o-  two  embrace  both  deptrtments,  and  traw   tha  proeesa  hy  which 
thought",  that  may  ho  very  vague  at    flrst,  Bnd  expression  in  dennito  anil  powerfQlly 
spoke  i  words.    And  even  these  are  A-  Anient  in  Illustrative  example*  and  practical  direc- 
BIHM  tor  tn«3  student,  aa  welt  oa  dliTuw  and  ohtcure.    f  Ob-itokt  *  covers  the  wh.de  Held, 
and  shows  In  a  plain  »:.d  simple  style  how  every  hindrance  In  the  way  of  successful 
spuccli  may  be  iTUOTrd. 


Early    Rose  Polalo 

A  \  V  r  lb.  F  A  II  L  V  ROSE  sent  bv 
"  t»'«ll.  p«'«  paid,  *1.  4  lbs  EARLY 
ROSE,  sent  by  ntsll.  post-paid,  *8  uO. 
htst  Spr'ng  Wheat  If  ihe  world;  Ihe 
ear  Icsl  and  inn*t  product  ve  Corn  ;  wonder* 
f  i|  ylvldinfc  Oats  — white  and  black— weigh- 
ing +0  pounds  to  «e  bushel:  Mprlug  Bar 
ley;  Grass  Seeds;  IVM-;  Eggs;  Hi-gs; 
the  great  Feed  Cutter.  Bend  b't  the  EX- 
I'KRTMEKTAL  FARM  .FOURS  A L-  ut0*t 
i  alunl  r  Sfngaciiie  itmuttt  intkltco  nlry — 
null -  (1  0  per  year.  Mi  I -scribe  if  you  want 
to  make  your  Farm  pay.  Address 
GKO.  A.  I*!-" IT"/.. 

CllAilBEEfDCJtO,  PjQj( 


the 

0RAIO  MI0R0BOOPE. 

This  la  the  best  and  cheap- 
•St  mlcroscone  In  the  w^iTld 
fur  DiagwlfriDg  minute 
trae-spareot  objeeta.  It 
requires  no  focal  adjust 
meat,  magnifies  about  luu  dt- 
ametera,  or  lti.oOO  times,  and 
K  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
use  IL  It  will  be  sent  by 
mall,  postage  paid,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  |il3;  or  wi  th  6  beau- 


THE  TIMPERANOE  REFORMATION :  Its  History  from  the  First 

t4  Mules  tu  the  Adiif  tioD  si  tlie  Maine  Lienor  Law.    By  Arinei  rong.    New  Edition.    Now  reudy.  J1.60. 


ilfnl  mounted  objects,  for  18.60:  <.'  with  . 


Temperance  Society  in  the 

Addiess  9.  R.  Wjcus,  New  Vork. 


Special  Inducements  offered  to  Agents  to  canvas  for  the  Phrenological  Journal  for  the  next  three 

Months.   Inclose  stamps  for  particulars.    Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


KJ 


FOR  $20 


KNOX'S   NURSERY  AT   EVERY   MAN'S  DOOR. 

Vines  and  Plants  by  Mail.    Free  of  Charge  for  Packing  and  Carriage.  Satis- 
faction in  Quality  of  Stock  and  Safety  in  Transmission  Guaranteed. 
Instructions  for  Planting,  Management,  etc. 

Our  perfect  success  1n  forwarding  Vines  and  Plants  by  MA, 
sod  the  very  general  saUaractl*n  we  have  been  ab'e  I-  B'vi*  nal£ 
Induced  ns.  10  nuke  arrangement'*  for  areitly  enlarging  this  \,rT, 
of  nur  business.  With  our  Ion?  experience  ond  Iner.  need  raeiiiiii «. 
w*  ere  able  to  make  the  timet  libernl  offer",  m  «!'  earn-*  P»"r ■■J* 
lag  the  safe  carrlaga  of  nil  artle.ea  mulled  from  OUf  establishment. 

Fiom  the' -If.  Y.  RMb%  INftHHfV" 
■  A  New  COMi-CTlTOfc-We  **>e  thnt  |Ve  old  Kxpreta  Omreniee 
are  Hndlng'  new  crapelitor.  The  Po«  nmco  Dejiart ',ent  enrrle* 
Vines  nkd  Plants  for  a  vcrv  snis'.l  sum.  indeed  furs  small- r  one 
thon  I*  chnrged  for  n  iranM1-  r  from  one  Ex.-ros*  C».  to  M.other.  in 
addition  t»  thta  advantage  U  the  rreater  ore.  ihot  wh  lo  there  *** 
Kxuress  offices  only  in  towns  of  some  Importance,  there  ar-  VOHr 
oniees  every- where.  The  6>1  Mr.  Ksos.  »f  Pittsburgh.  Is  rto  llr.t 
Jully  to  Improve  this  opportunity.  Being  the  una*  aucemMirui 
poiW  of  Small  Krults  In  tills  country,  having  a  e  hundred  aha 
fifty  seres  frim  whleh  tn  se]eelH  knowing  from  experience  *nat 
kind*  will  do  people  most  good,  and  being  trustworthy,  he  ought 
to  reap  s  reward  fur  hi*  enterprise." 

From  the  "  Amtrfean  JgricuUurUt.* 
'•  One  or  the  tlrst  to  ee  Into  the  business  of  nulling  plant!,  was  Mr. 
Kaox,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  he  Is  bo  well  pleased  with  h's  exp«n- 
ence  In  this  in  iter,  that  he  not  only  offers  to  mall  plants,  but 
to  gnerf.nue  their  safe  arrival.  His  offers  of  e  I  lections  of  \ ne«, 
etc.,  by  mall,  sr*  worthy  the  attention  rvf  thnsn  Intending  to  plant. 
We  received  plants  from  Mr.  K.  by  n.sll  long  bvfme  we  e-y kn,  w 
bltn,  and  had  reason  to  he  satisfied  illh  the  condition  in  *nl6h  lUc/  • 
reached  ue.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  anient  of  Mr  Knox  a. 
frmsll  Fruit  EstaMlihmeDt,  nt  which  th-rr  are  ab  inda- 1  facjl'^f 
for  produc  hgend  packing  plants,  and  hta  reputation  Is  S  sOUst****) 
guarantee  tint  he  will  do  whsthe  promls**," 

For  most  liberal  offera  bv  mail  and  otherwise,  of  fr-ape  \  Ines 


Strawberry,  linepbcrry.  and  Blackberry  plants:  Oonaeberry  and 
Currant  hushes,  etc..  In  small  or  large  quantities.  Send  Weenie  ir 
our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  t'atalngn.'  nod  Price  List, 

We  offer  k '.ranger  Inducements  to  purchasers  then  ever  before, 
and  guarantee  satisfaction  both  In  quality  of  »t«iek  and  prices. 

Vines  and  Plants  fur  mailing  mil  t  be  of  the  best  n  uni  te,  end 
grown  with  special  reference  to  this  mode  uf  IrannnlsJon,  and 
experience  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  packing  Is  absolutely  es.rnuel. 

Failure  so  often  occur-  from  the  wnnfof  the  right  kind  of  slock, 
and  knowledge  aa  to  packing,  that  immy  persons  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  ordering  by  inail;  but  our  offuis  guarnntee  safety 
and  satisfaction.  ,  , 

Am-Mig  other  offers,  by  mall.  In  our  Price  List,  we  direct  special 
attention  to  tliefollowlng : 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

f;ru|>es  *irmarb*»rrte«, 

Baapberrlca,  Black  be rrlea, 

tiooaeberrlcn  and  <  iirranta. 

FOR  $lO, 

We  will  send  to  any  Post-flfflce  address  In  the  t'n'ted  Sutaa, 

GRAPE  HM  v 

(j  foncord,    The  tuofit  valuable  Grape  In  America. 
I  Ires.    Tin- boat  American  Wine  Drape. 

1  Hartford.     I     TaM  best  very  Early  Graphs  jel  thoroughly 
1  ("reveling*    1  tested. 
]  Ions, 

1  IWarlba-WbUe  Conrord. 

Strawberry  Flanta. 

60  Jucnnda- Oar  No.   100.    Greatly  the  moat  vnlnable 

uf  all  our  Slrawlierries, 
13  Fillmore.    Second    niy  to  Jueunds. 

12  Hiirr'ei  New  Pine,  t     a«t  r.ry  early  varieties. 

13  tioldeu  Heeded.  I  . 
13  Uilaon.  The  best  for  canning. 
13  Asrlenliurlat. 

Raapberrle«. 

1  Clarke.    Hardy  and  very  v  4k, 

1  Philadelphia.    Hardy,  got*,  and  a  ereal  besrer. 

Hlai  U  ucrrl.-H. 
3  Klllailnny.  The  beat, 

(■octaeberrlea. 
3  American  Needling.  Very  good  and  a  great  bearer. 
Curranta. 

I  3  VeraJllllPlsie,    The  most  valuable. 
3  While  Urape.   Best  White. 


WE  WILL  BENP 
GRAPE  VINES. 

13  Concord. 
«  Ives, 

0  ('reveling. 

1  Hartford, 
I  limn, 

1  Klartha— Wblte  f'onrord, 
Klrnsvherrlea. 

100  Jurunda-Onr  No.  700. 
13  Fillmore. 
13  Burr'**  in'tv  Fine. 
13  Goldrn  Aeeded. 
13  Wilson. 
13  AsrleuUnrlat. 

Ravpberrlea. 

u  Clarke. 
6  Fblladelphla. 
3  Naomi. 

Blarkberrlea, 

12  Klilailnnr, 

2  Wllaon'a  ICnrfv, 
Bao— Btjiliii 

3  American  Needling- 
Cnrranta, 

B  Teraalllalae. 
I  Ublie  Grape. 

' I  lit-:  AKlrt  K  V1SEH  AND  PLANT*  WILL  BE 
>.  All  No.  I. 
3.  Carefiillf  .Harked. 
3.  Halely  Faeked. 
■I.  FoHi-Fald, 

&.  Their  Safe  Carriage  gnarenteed. 

6.  Acr,onipansliix  each  Package  there  will  be 

printed  tnnlriictluua  for  lh«lr  managenieiit 

and  cultivation. 

We  are  Induced  to  make  the  nbove  offera. 

I.  Because  there  arc  inary  p.ilnis  throughout  the  country  which 
cannot  be  ea*llv  reach- -d  eie,  pt  be  mall. 

3.  Where  there  lire  express  facilities,  1  ha  charges  nre  often  unrea- 
sonable. 

By  the  above  arrnnzement,  wherever  there  Is  a  I*,  pt-«fflce.  parties 
orderl n|f  may  be  sure  of  g-  tilng  a  Itrsi-cla  s  nrtiele  deliver,  d  to 
Mi .-.i.  u  snreiy  as  their  letters,  an. I  tree  of  charge. 

Thm  every  fnmily  through  lit  the  length  a-.rt  hresolth'of  lb« 
eouiitiy  has  the  upportrairty  T  securing.  In  i  Htnall  ouilay.  a  aaa>' 
pletennd  ealmiMe  selection  of  Small  f  ruila. 

All  orders  will  lie  fill.-d  In  rotation  as  received,  or  at  times  d-  Hg 
nated.  aa  far  as  practicable.  , 

LARGE  VINES  and  PLANTS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  BEARING. 

With  an  Increased  Intetest  In 
Small  Pratt  On'tare,  there  lias 
arisen  aarertl  dem  and  for  Vines 
and  Plautsof  the  large. I  site  and 
bast  r|>in.llt v.  Yoonif  Arnerien 
i-  Iriipiil.  nt  of  delay  and  llu«e 
ad  ran i  i.  d  In  H|e  do  r>ol  wlah  to 
"  plant  for  Wi-lr  helra"  en  Ireljr 
hat  desire  themwlve*  to  "  »»t 
tb-b  racir  of  teplr  doings."  We 
regard  thl*  desire  as  praise- 
worthy. While  there  l«  enj  y 
aunil  Id  planting,  cultle  tine, 
and  watching  the  progress  o' 
growth,  there  Is  certainly  In- 
creased deMrit  In  Llio  fruitiun 
of  our  labor*. 

At  considerable  expense,  we 
have  grown  uud  are  n  IW  pre 
partd  to  furnish  S'ock  that  emi- 
not.  fail  to  give  entire  Bstlsfac- 
lion  to  those  a  anting  the  earliest  and  b*M  result-. 

Our  spe  cial  Price  Mst  for  Vines  and  PlanM  of  the  above  eharacler 
will  be  nulled  to  nil  iipplleaTits.  Mini  uls".  » hen  deal. ed  to  Ihose 
sending  ID  cents  for  the  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
general  Price  LttL  . 

Tiir  Naw  EotTi'iM  of  Ufa  D'8'Ihiitivk  and  I llcp tkatko  Hsiai.t. 
Fkptt  Cvr*LootrE  of  aa  pages,  and  Paict  List  for  Spring  or  l^o!'. 
e,-ntalns  much  ealiialle  lafarrrallon  for  A  can  ten  i-s  and  Pr>  fessional 
Fruit  Qrwcrl,  Mid  w|l|  l.e  sent  :o  ull  applicants  loci-slug  10  cents, 

J.  KNOX. 

Box  155,  Plttaborgh,  Fa. 


THE  ADVANCE 


[EMLAEGKO] 
Full  of  jnky.llTC  articles,  that  are  good  fo 
Home  Heading. 

Address.   The  Advance, 

25  Lombard  Block,  Chicago,  111  • 
Ct^"  Hmi]  for  specimen  copy  and  Preml 
inn  l.isl.   March  21 

A  cheap  and 
lursblc  aietbod 
.»  Blndlm;  Mag- 
•zlnea.  Papers 
.nj  .Music  Er- 
remely  Simple. 
Sew  Numbers 
,rau  lie  added  aa 
received. 

P  ice  fbr  !fo. 
4  adapted  to 
l  lie  "  Phrenolo- 
rical  Journal.'' 
'"  I)  B  in  o rest's 
Monthly,"  etc. 
y  mail,  post 
(•aid.  1.>  eta. 

AllDRR'S 

.  R.  WILLB. 

lt-9  B  ond  way, 
New  York. 

GOOD  BOOKS  BY  MAIL— AHY 

Book,    Magnzlne,  or  Nrwsjnper  Do  (natter 
where  or  by  whom  pnbll  -hed.  may  be  order 
e  d  nt  Publisher's  prices,  front 
9.  »t  WKLL^.  W  Broadway,  New  Vork. 


Little  Corporal 


•dly  lu  UTiiE  BKST  I'M'Klt  hr  Buxaas- 
l.iajjtev,,  [. .  .i,-ii. in  1  .  , .  .untry. 

IIUtdl(«lby  ALFRFD  L.  FEWEI.L,  aaa 

EMILY  HUNTISiliTOf*  MILLER. 

Viil„-n«,lwrlnJ,itrer  January.      Sack  Noa.  H>rp><«d. 

1  .  r,„.,  Hum  DolUl  ■  wr;  Sasn>b  f,.p|f  t*«  rW.U. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  or.  i.  ihm 

wh.<  m  .h  iii  e-iwi  rl.ild. 
>>,  AMma,  ALlr'REO  L.  SeWFLL.  Publ'-W. 


THE  WFRER 


PIANOFOETi  8. 

Are  proDounoed  by  me  wusloaJ  r*n.les«*«n 

the  I'nnarrTtlors  if  Sea  Tork 

tbe  Best  Piauofontia  MAnarioiiiTed, 

tu"-  <>•  Ih'l   imtTirnu  Pow*r.  Kayiit- 
*  Descriptive  Hra* la> sent  «o  apphei»*v» 

Digit  e«^>^W»4^G^v2 


Phrenological  Bust,  designed  especially  tor  Learners,  BDOwinaj  tbe  exact  Locatiun  ot  tliu  Oi  <j:\n>  of  i  ho  Bi 

Price  by  Exprtai  I  oxed  (not  maUabk-)-        0.    Ad.lreas  S.  H.  Wuu.  S3»  Bruadway.  N  T 


If 01  TILLY  MAGAZINE, 
!  to  Science,  Literature,  and 
IniwBUpmce,  wrpccUllj  to 
F.  FtwenoJogy  .Physiology,, 
iy,  Psychology  t  Ed  act- 
io all  those  progrtaalre 
■  fjpnWtxl  to  Reform,  E1& 
[  Improvs  Xaclciisd  socially , 
ud  Spiritually.  Em- 
ted  with  Bsmercni  Portraits 
Ufe,  and  other  Engraving, 
atari  t*«  Bat  of  erery  month 


BTTB6CRIPTI05  TEEMS. 
For  ■  Single  Copy,  a  jnr,  .  $3.oo| 
For  Fife  Copies,  ■  year,     .  lift) 
For  Ten  Copies,  a  year,  •  •  MM 

And  an  extra  Copy  to  the  Agent, 

For  Fifteen  Copies  ■  year  $80. 
and  a  copy  of  'New  PersiotixoiiT.* 

Twenty  Copies  a  year.  and  a 
"Stndenl'a  Set,"  worth  |lo,  6ub- 
acripilona  will  he  received  for  one. 
or  for  Ave-  years,  ai  the  above  Matt 

8.  R.  Wuoa,  8WI  fi'dway,  N.  Y. 


,A  ^9^^.TwSUCCESS-_The  Amerioan  Farmer  and  School  Visitor.    A  Live  P,HctK 

AddreiS,    JOHN  H.  KARHETSEE,  Bwhnlrr,  IT, 


Mf  If4rH°W  1o,SU:<ty  H™a»  Character,  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and 

at JJ . m£  ^A^^fifjTSi  ^'W&T  eP*"  !■  ^  PIlKEKOLCWCAL  JOURNAL,  a  firatleea  JI.garu>e. 

at  |8  a  j  car,  or  »1.60  for  lb  moLlh*:  B1tfi3o  ci>n.ber  30  C«.l#.    Pushed  by  b.  R.  WILLS,  Wo,  889  Broadway,  Sew  York.    Get  the  new  volume  fa*  1869 


The  American  Housewife. 

A  Monthly  Paper  for  the  rurally. 
It  contains  Choice  Lileratur*, 
Hint*  nn  Health,  Rtiquelt-,  Re- 
cipes for  the  lluUK-Wber.  ln- 
.ltiict|..ns  Id  Fartey  Work,  Fash- 
Ion  Items,  ami  Illustrated  Floral 
and  Children's  Dt'pnrimer.L  Fine 
P"en  lamsoffrrcd  u>  Agents,  spe- 
cimen numb,  tt/rtt.  Address 

Airs.  M.  M.  B.  GOODWIN, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


pratt's  astral  oil 


WILLNOT  EXPLODE* 


PACKEO  ONLY  IN  OUR  GUARANTY  PAT.CAN 
OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHA'S  PRATT 

108  FULTON  ST      NEW  YORK  J 


THB 

MOTHER'S  MONITOR. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  those 
who  atui  to  glvo  their  Child  en 
good  mural  and  religious  Inslru;- 

UllTl, 

Ko  hlehly  wroucht  fletltloii* 
fnvr  »t  irip«i  Ku  fifth! -in  plate*!! 
Moitura  who  think  more  of  no- 
vels nod  dress  than  of  Uictr  cb  1- 
dn-n'a  Immortal  naU,  will  nit 
cam  ti>  read  the  Mow rroa.  Price 
$2.00  per  annum.  .Specimen  num- 
bers 10  cents.  Address 

"mother's,  Monitor," 

Leek.  Box  87,  Indianapolis  lod. 


BR0WN.C00MBS&C0 

^Jr^r 


THE  ADVANCE. 

Full  of  juicy,  live  article*,  that  are  good 
for  Home  Reading. 

Address,  The  Advance, 

25  Lombard  Block.  Ohlcago  IU. 

tr"  8cod  fur  specimen  oopy  and  Premi- 
um List. 


How  to  Bead  Character. 

A  New  Illustrated  Hand-Hook  of  Phren- 
ology and  Physiognomy,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
nanja  and  Examiners;  vith  a  Descriptive 
jChart  f«.r  marking,  and  upwards  of  l"0  En- 
graringa.  1'rlca,  poat  paid.  In  muslin,  $1.25  < 
In  paper,  |1. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  PubliBber, 

389  Broadway,  New  York. 


DEORAAF  &  TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE,  CARPETS  4  MATTRESSES, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.   MANUFACTORY  ANT>  WAEEROOMS, 

87  &  89  BOWERY,      f      65  CHRISTIE  STREET 
130  &  132  HESTER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

(OOIfNEOTED    UHDEH    ONE  HOOF.) 

We  have  now  on  hand  tlio  largest  stock  of  entirely  new  pattern*  and  dr. 
signs  for  fum'tehing  Hou^ca  throughout  ever  offered  by  one  luuse  in  the  City, 
And  at  a  great  deduction  in  price. 

Our  CA KI'E T  DEPARTMENT  is  urulf-r  the  siiperinlend"euc-p  of  Tl.  S. 
BAKNES  who  ia  well  and  favorably  known  to  [the  public,  hiring  been  a 
long  time  with  Slonue  &  Co..  in  Broadway,  and  for  the  last  four  years  with 
Lord  A  Taylor.  Our  slock  ol  Carpets  m  entirely  new  and  well  selected,  this 
branch  batinir  just  be>n  added  to  our  buaiueaa. 

The  MATTKES.-*  DEPARTMENT  i»  entirety  under  our  supervision,  all 
being  made  on  th-  premises.    Every  Mattress  guaranteed. 

f3tee,nibo-ata,  Hotels.  Clinrchra,  Public  Ha II a  and  Private  Houses  furnished 
throughout  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Floating  Palaeea — the  Steamers  of  the  People's  Line  of  the  Hudson 
River — were  furnished  by  ua. 

PRICES  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Second  and  Third  Ave.  Cars  pui  our  storm.  Entrance  87  A  89 
Bonerfi  New  York. 


ISLI  I»  ,  JL, 


Th»  al|«ntlOB  of  all  delirlng  a  dimmer  resort  In  a  healthfal,  pleaaant  and  picture^ae 
location,  la  particular!/  invited  to  this,  splendid  Hotel,  «teuat»d  OD  tb«  Great  South  Bay, 
opposite  Fire  MunJ,  dlaunt  flvemllfa  (A  MAON1*ICBHIT  SAIL.)  one  hoar  and  OrU'en 
mlnatra  froDi  the  cHj.  The  gronnda  are  eitenalve  and  well  shaded.  Boomi  larpe  and 
alrjr,  aurrounded  by  abeaullfnl  country,  wlib  smooth  gravelly  ruads  leading  paat  hand- 
some, country  so  its  and  p'eaMQt  vlllagra. 

To  a  Dumber  of  famlllea  wishing  to  be  together,  especially  thoae  barto;  CQildreft,  th  U 
offers  unoaoal  attracllona. 

Bore  you  have  the  wuntry.  with  drlrss  pleasant  and  well  shaded  walks,  the  aaJt  air  of 
the  Ocean  without  Its  dampness,  good  baUiIng  (still  on  scar),  without  danger. 

Tba  South  Bay  afforda  good  Yachting,  Sunning  and  Fishing  In  the  bay  and  rlvera.  A 
competent  man  attached  to  the  House,  who  will  furnish  men,  boats,  gunning  and  fiaUng 
apparatus,  and  superintend  and  accoirpany  Beach  Parties,  Plc-tfloa,  etc. 

This  House  has  changed  bands  aad  baa  been  entirely  renovated.  Comfortable 
and  a  good  table  at  moderate  prices. 

BILLIARD  ROOM,  BOWLING  ALLEY,  41c. 
N.B.— Extensive  Stablinga. 


MUSICAL,  INSTRUMENTS. 

TIOLJHB,  ^  ^>  SDITABa, 


U  to  woe. 

AOOOSDIONB, 
t    to  t  -\ 
FLUTES, 
•a  to  its. 

FLAGEOLETS 
»8  to  116. 

BANJOS, 
•3  to  %ZS. 


I  I- 


A  PajM  Lrrr  has  been  prepared  expressly  with  a  view  of  supplying  en  stoma  ra  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  MoflioiL  MiR.-n»n;.t»i  or  every  deacrlptioa  at  the  lowest  s,  T.prioea. 

Eapecla]  care  Is  given  to  this  department,  and  customers  can  rely  ODOB  reoel villi  as  good 
an  article  as  were  laey  present  to  make  the  selection  personally. 

Attention  la  Invited  to  the  assortment  of  Strings  lot  riolhia.  O altar  Banlo,  eta  which 
can  bo  sent  by  mall  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prioe.    Also  any  please  of'  Bhsr 
Mmo,  Muaio  Booaa,  Ac.,  of  which  calaloguea  are  mrnished  on  application.   Send  stamp 
<■    Tot  Uat  of  N*w  Mcaio,  see  advertisement  In  another  oolwa. 

FREDERICK  BLUME ,  1125  Broadway,  N.  T., 

Baoonn  Dooa  ixovi  Horn  Br  am. 


for  price  Hat 
June  ly 


PATENT  OFFICE 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
-  ere  advised  to  counsel  with 


57 PARK  ROW.  N.Y. 


^OP^IETOF^S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  ./IIVIF.R1PA1V 


for  ^525^* lm'™™  th0  Office 

L  AwhNCr  Is  the  mwv  Mienslvo  in  thn  world 
Cliargca  less  than  any  other  naiahla  aeoncv  A 

tet  ™,ls!DUialB*  /ul1  loJtaSW, 

Mechanical  enrnvings  md  thn  L'nlted  BtMait^asua 
by  Counties,  wilh  Uinta  „Qd  Receipts  W  M  *ct™ iVs 

rnailed  on  rcc  dpi  of  25  cents,  "rile  ^-,^"^0 
th«  cheapest  Weekly  I! In,, 

trated  ftewspspor,  devoted  to  BoFraoe,  Art  an.f  \ri 
chanlcs  published  In  tho  worM.  Threa  'dol Ur^ . 
year.    BrmlrMni  graNe.  Address 

MUyiVecon.,3Ti-„rk  Rnw,  W(lw  Tnrfc 


CLUBBING 
With  other  PeriodicaJs. 

We  bave  made  amrgvmenU 
f>JT  sending  oar  JonrDal  with 
Olber  Publications  at  Club  KaUa 
snd  can  supply  them  as  follows: 
The  Journal  and  Harpers'  Month- 
ly, Bazar  or  Weekly.The  Atlantic, 
Tutnam's  Mitgaxlne,  Gt'aiv.L'p- 
plnco't'a,  Pruteatant  Cnnrchman, 
or  any  one  of  the  other  14  00 
Magi  lines  for  |5.00.  Or  with 
llimrs  at  Home,  Examiner  and 
Chronicle.  11. -me  Journal,  Chris- 
tian Inulllgeneer,  Domurcet's 
Mugnzlue,  Rural  New  Torker,  or 
any  one  of  the  ether  J-S.Ofl  Pub- 
llcaU'>ra  for  *5  00.  Or  vrlth  Week- 
ly Tribune.  Weekly  Times,  The 
Meth-.dlst,  Independent,  River 
al  e  Mataxna.  Herald  Health 
or  Oar  Teung  f.Jks.  Tor  |4A'i,  or " 
ihe  J.-iirnaJ  nnd  American  Aac\- 
cmturisl  for  |4.00. 
Address,   8.  B.  WELLS, 

Baoscw AT,  H.  J. 


The  Available  Causes  of  Disease,  Insanity  and  Deformity.  By 

fur  the  People  ae  well  as  for  the  ProfaBaloa.    By  mail,  post-paid,  |2.u0.    Dr.  Ellis1  Family  Iloineoiiii 
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S.  R.  Vim  13,  Publiahtr,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE, 

PRISTS    MINISTER   OF  ENGLAND. 

The  phrenology  and  physiology  of 
this  gentleman  is  remarkable,  and  for 
nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  eccentric,  but  smooth  and  har- 
monious. When  we  look  for  the  Mental 
Temperament,  we  see  it  in  large  measure 
in  those  finely  cut  features,  in  that  large 
brain,  which  measures  nearly  23£  inches 
in  circumference,  and  in  those  indications 
of  fineness  which  appear  in  the  whole 
portrait  When  we  look  for  strength, 
originating  in  the  Motive  Temperament, 
we  find  that  the  features  are  well  set  and 
strong,  and  that  there  is  every  indication 
of  power  and  endurance.  The  Vital  Tem- 
perament is  sufficient  to  give  fullness  and 
comparative  smoothness  to  the  form  and 
/fc.  features.    He  weighs  not  far  from  180 


PORTRAIT    OF    WILLIAM    K.  GLADSTONE. 


pounds ;  and  is  about  six  feet  in  height. 
The  brain,  therefore,  being  large,  strong, 
and  well  sustained,  we  have  an  instance 
of  power,  endurance,  and  susceptibility 
in  harmonious  combination.  One  man 
possesses  sensitiveness  and  clearness  with 
but  little  force;  another  has  force  and 
power,  but  no  fineness — nothing  spiritual 
or  refining;  another  has  bulk,  plump- 
ness, and  ardor,  but  neither  mental  clear- 
ness nor  physical  endurance.  If  there  is 
any  variation  from  perfect  harmony  of 


temperament  in  the  subject  before  us,  it 
is  toward  the  mental,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  scholarly  attainment,  refinement, 
sensibility,  and  that  subtile  clearness  and 
vividness  of  thought  for  which  a  great 
leader  should  be  noted.  We  find  here, 
not  only  clearness  and  sharpness  of 
mind,  but  breadth  and  comprehensive- 
ness. Those  large  perceptive  organs  and 
large  Comparison  indicate  capacity  for 
understanding  details  and  particulars, 
while  the  large  Causality,  Constructive- 
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ncss,  Ideality,  and  Acquisitiveness  give 
breadth  of  thought,  power  of  combina- 
tion, inventive  resource,  and  financial 
talent.  There  is  embraced  in  that  organ- 
ization the  talents  of  the  mechanic,  the 
merchant,  the  man  of  art  and  poetry,  and 
also  the  practical  matter-of-fact  and  sci- 
entific development.  His  Language  is 
amply  developed,  indicating  fullness  and 
polish  in  his  style.  The  eye,  being  com- 
paratively small,  does  not  show  promi- 
nently the  external  indications  of  large 
Language.  We  see  also  in  this  portrait 
strong  sympathy,  great  natural  kindli- 
ness, which  gives  breadth  to  his  views 
and  generosity  to  his  spirit,  and  a  tend- 
ency to  work  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  the  mass,  the  multitude, 
the  great  body  politic  He  is  no  recluse 
socially,  but  warm,  zealous,  and  popular. 
There  is  eneugh  of  the  constructive  in 
him  to  be  a  reformer,  to  know  bow  the 
old  edifice  can  be  rebnilt  after  it  shall 
have  been  taken  down.  He  is  a  man  of 
courage,  boldness,  positiveness,  and  pow- 
er. His  Firmness  is  evidently  a  master- 
feeling  in  his  nature.  He  is  not  without 
ambition,  but  in  such  a  head  ambition 
may  be  laudable  and  noble.  He  is  re- 
markable for  his  scope  and  retentiveness 
of  memory.  He  carries  all  his  knowl- 
edge where  he  can  avail  himself  of  it  at 
pleasure.  He  has  a  remarkable  appre- 
ciation of  system  in  reference  to  detail, 
and  his  mind,  though  strongly  endowed 
with  literary  taste  and  talent,  has,  in  con- 
junction also,  most  decided  scientific  and 
practical  ability.  He  has  enough  of  cap- 
tion to  be  mindful  of  consequences,  and 
enough  of  courage,  self-reliance,  and  in- 
dependence to  take  the  responsibility 
when  his  judgment  and  his  moral  senti- 
ments sanction  the  proposed  course;  and 
when  sustained  by  his  judgment  and 
conscience,  he  is  not  afraid  of  temporary 
unpopularity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
measures  he  aims  to  carry  out,  we  feel 
certain  that  this  page  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
history  will  evince  neither  weakuess  nor 
dishonesty.  Endowed  as  he  is  by  na- 
ture with  abilities  to  be  the  first  of  states- 
men, his  culture  and  associations  have 
been  such  as  to  ripen  him  for  his  work, 
and  the  times  have  opened  for  him  a 
pathway  to  renown  such  as  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  man  in  any  country. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Evart  Gladstone  was 
in  Liverpool,  Dec.  29, 1809.   His  father, 


John  Gladstone,  afterward  Sir  John  Gladstone, 
was  of  Scottish  birth,  and  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant Becoming  connected  with  the  West 
India  trade,  he  amassed  great  wealth,  of  which 
he  spent  freely  on  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. William  Ewart,  the  fourth  son,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  childhood  for  his  rare  intelligence, 
and,  as  he  met  at  his  father's  table  men  of 
eminence  in  political  life,  he  gathered  from 
their  conversation  and  discussions  much  that 
gave  tone  and  direction  to  his  subsequent 
career.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Christ  Church  College,  winning  there  the  high- 
est honors  for  scholarship,  and  forming  inti- 
mate acquaintances  with  young  men  of  high 
social  position.  Among  these  was  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  afterward  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
aided  young  Gladstone  in  obtaining  his  first 
seat  in  Parliament 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  but  twenty-three  when 
he  represented  the  borough  of  Newark  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  abilities  drew  the 
notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in  1835,  ap- 
pointed him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  then  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
But  he  did  not  hold  these  preferments  long,  as 
Peel's  ministry  was  very  short-lived.  In  1841, 
however,  when  8ir  Robert  returned  to  the  Pre- 
miership, Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  accepted  office  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Master  of  the  Mint  At  that  time  he  was  the 
chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  a  revision 
of  the  British  tariff.  In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone succeeded  the  Earl  of  Ripon  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  resigned  that  office 
in  the  early  part  of  1845,  because  he  dis- 
approved of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  intention  to 
augment  and  perpetuate  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth  College.  When  that  question  was 
settled,  however,  he  again  took  office,  suc- 
ceeding Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  did  not  sanction  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  was  pressed  by  the  Peel  ministry, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

He  rendered  Sir  Robert  very  important  aid 
in  carrying  the  measure  of  free  trade  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  fidelity  to  the 
great  reform  leader  cost  him  his  office  and 
seat;  for  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  ap- 
proving the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  refused 
to  sanction  his  re-election  for  Newark. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  espoused  more 
warmly  than  ever  the  cause  of  the  Liberal 
party;  finally  separating  altogether  from  the 
Conservatives  by  refusing,  in  1852,  to  take  a 
Cabinet  position  under  Lord  Derby.  His  at- 
tack upon  the  budget  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  that  Ministry,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry, 
headed  by  that  nobleman,  Mr.  Gladstone  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  1855,  Mr.  Gladstone  with- 
drew on  finding  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Ministry  collectively  to  oppose  the  vote 


of  censure  impHed  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  British  army  before 
SebastopoL  In  1858,  Lord  Derby  being  again 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  Gladstone  accepted  the 
mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  although  he 
previously  refused  an  office  in  the  Cabinet; 
and  in  June,  1859,  when  the  second  Palmerston 
Administration  was  formed,  he  was  once  more 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  post 
he  held  in  the  Liberal  Ministries  until  the 
resignation  of  Earl  Russell's  Cabinet  in  June, 
1866.  His  interest  in  the  development  of  com- 
merce during  that  time  was  unremitting.  In 
1860,  a  treaty,  which  has  greatly  improved  the 
trade  between  France  and  England,  was  con- 
summated through  his  efforts.  The  repeal  of 
duties  on  many  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, the  simplification  of  the  tariff,  an  increase 
in  the  income  tax,  and  the  abolition  of  the  paper 
duty,  are  among  the  measures  which  he  was 
foremost  in  carrying  through  Parliament  At 
the  general  election  of  1865  he  lost  his  seat  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  but  was  elected  for 
South  Lancashire.  That  county  division  being 
further  subdivided  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
Mr.  Gladstone  chose  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Southwest  Lancashire,  the  district  including 
his  native  town  of  Liverpool,  but  also  in- 
cluding a  great  part  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
estates.  He  was  not  successful  in  the  contest 
there,  and  now  sits  as  representative  of  the 
populous  metropolitan  borough  of  Greenwich. 
As  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  probably  the  foremost  in  English  politics. 
His  fecundity  of  speech  is  remarkable,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  remarks  are  always  char- 
acterized by  great  clearness  and  pertinency. 
One  of  the  ablest  economists  of  the  age,  his 
Budget  speeches  are  marvelous  efforts  of  busi- 
ness eloquence.  Since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Richard  Cobden,  he  has  been  the 
leading  apostle  of  free  trade,  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  Government,  and  peace. 
His  recent  advancement  to  the  highest  office 
in  England  under  the  Crown,  can  be  taken  not 
only  as  an  evidence  of  his  surpassing  states- 
manship, but  also  as  a  mark  of  the  progress  of 
liberal  ideas  in  all  classes  of  English  society. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  amid  his  pressing  public 
duties,  has  found  leisure  to  do  no  small  amount 
of  literary  work.  He  has  published  "The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church," 
"Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Re- 
sults," some  able  criticisms  on  Homer  and  the 
Greek  Mythology,  besides  essays  of  a  theo- 
logical character.  He  has  been  twice  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1865  was  made  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France. 

His  occupation  of  the  premiership  is  gene- 
rally acceptable  to  Americans,  as  his  attitude 
toward  this  country,  although  not  so  marked 
as  that  of  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright  has  been 
favorable  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  considered, 
however,  as  a  thorough  Englishman  in  his 
policy,  but  staunch  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject  to  a  participation  in  the 
government  that  claims  his  allegiance. 
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INEQUALITY  OF  MINDS. 

BT  GEO.  W.  LISTON. 

The  human  mind  is  a  created  intelligence, 
having  had  no  known  existence  prior  to  its  in- 
corporation with  the  physical  man.  It  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  nature ;  susceptible  of  indefinite 
improvement;  capable  of  unlimited  culture; 
and  expansive  to  the  exact  degree  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. If  this  were  not  the  case,  then  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
its  probationary  existence  in  this  world.  If,  in- 
deed, mind  is  the  same  in  infancy  as  in  matu- 
rity— immutable  in  its  nature — how  useless, 
how  purposeless,  would  be  its  combination 
with  the  body ;  since  no  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  The  soul  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  at  its  exit  from  this  world 
as  it  was  at  its  entrance,  having  made  no 
progress  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence. 
The  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  is  so  clearly 
apparent,  that  it  needs  no  elaborate  process  of 
reasoning  to  enable  the  mind  to  comprehend 
the  sandy  foundation  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Having  clearly  stated  our  view  of  mind  and  its 
capabilities,  we  will  now  proceed  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  process  of  its  development 

Our  Creator,  being  no  respecter  of  particular 
individuals,  considering  all  men  in  the  same 
fight  that  the  earthly  parent  looks  upon  his 
children — all  equal  in  his  sigh/—"  of  one  flesh 
and  one  blood"  (but  always  better  pleased  with 
those  who  follow  His  divine  injunctions),  has 
wisely  and  in  justice  given  to  each  individual 
man  the  same  number  of  mental  faculties, 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  immortal 
principle  of  man's  nature — the  human  soul.  He 
has  not,  however,  delegated  these  intellectual 
powers  to  man  in  a  complete  state  of  full- 
fledged  expansion,  thereby  requiring  no  effort 
on  man's  part  to  develop  their  latent  capabili- 
ties ;  but  has,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  bestowed 
these  varied  mental  faculties  in  their  embry- 
onic state ;  and  it  remains  for  each  and  every 
man  and  woman  to  determine  in  what  manner 
and  in  what  particular  directions  their  minds 
shall  expand.  Thus  it  is  that  man  is  enabled 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  and  thereby 
become  the  architect  of  his  own  destiny. 

The  little  seed,  so  small,  so  seemingly  insig- 
nificant,, so  imperceptible  in  weight,  so  like  an 
"  airy  nothing"  in  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  con- 
tains within  the  circumscribed  limits  of  its 
flinty  covering  the  embryo  of  a  magnificent 
forest  tree;  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  that 
tiny  germ  to  be  surrounded  by  certain  favora- 
ble circumstances— such  as  good  soil,  access  to 
light,  air,  heat,  and  moisture—  that  from  so  in- 
significant a  beginning  a  mighty  structure  may 
rise,  "  whose  weight  can  only  be  expressed  by 
tons,  and  whose  wonderful  proportions  com- 
mand our  admiration."  If  that  germ  be  sur- 
rounded by  unfavorable  conditions,  it  will  not 
expand  to  the  full  extent  of  its  original  capac- 
ity; but  will  become  dwarfed  and  imperfect 
just  in  proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
nutriment  which  is  furnished  it 

The  human  mind,  like  the  frail  seed,  so  insig- 


nificant at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  so  feeble 
during  the  earlier  period  of  its  existence,  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  greatness  wrapped  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  original  condi- 
tion, and  requires  only  favorable  surroundings 
to  develop  its  latent  powers,  and  thus  enable 
it  to  shine  forth  in  all  the  majesty  and  might  of 
its  expanded  brilliancy,  compelling  the  admira- 
tion of  its  own  and  succeeding  ages ;  standing 
forth  as  a  beacon-light  for  those  who  climb 
the  rugged  steep  where  grow  the  laurels  of  im- 
mortality, and  with  which  all  must  be  crowned 
ere  they  reach  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
God  has  intended  that  the  mind  of  man  shall 
attain.  And  thus,  according  to  our  perfection 
here,  will  be  our  superior  chances  for  advance- 
ment when  the  "boatman  pale"  shall  land  us 
on  that  unknown  shore  to  which  we  are  rap- 
idly tending.  How  very  important,  then,  that 
we  make  the  proper  uses  of  our  advantages 
here,  while  we  are  gliding  down  the  stream  of 
Time  to  that  bourne  whence  none  return ! 

That  the  minds  of  all  men  are  much  the 
same,  so  far  as  their  activity  at  least  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  moment  of  their  creation  we  be- 
lieve ;  but  that  they  vary  in  their  progression 
toward  maturity,  owing  to  their  original  sur- 
roundings and  the  manner  of  their  training,  we 
are  also  free  to  acknowledge.  Thus  we  see  the 
intellect  of  a  Newton  unfolding  nature's  immu- 
table laws,  and  making  clear  to  minds  of  infe- 
rior maturity  those  great  truths  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  material  world  which  to 
them  before  seemed  inexplicable.  Again,  we 
see  the  understanding  of  a  Webster  expounding 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  so  clear  and  un- 
mistakable a  light,  that  one  and  all  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  his 
deductions.  Neither  one  of  these  great  men 
possessed  a  single  faculty  more  than  the  unlet- 
tered peasant  whose  ideas  are  so  few  and  crude, 
and  whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  control  the 
dull  ox  that  drags  his  plow.  How,  then,  is 
it  that  the  peasant  is  not  equal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  mental  labor  with  a  Newton 
or  a  Webster?  The  reason  is  plainly  this:  his 
mind  is  in  an  incomplete  state  of  development 
— being  in  a  comparatively  infantile  condition, 
not  having  been  supplied  with  thought  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  stimulate  its  dormant  ener- 
gies ;  and  perhaps  has  not  been  surrounded  by 
as  favorable  conditions  as  his  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  These  conditions,  which  control 
the  growth  of  the  understanding,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  explain. 

The  brain  is  an  organized  medium  through 
which  the  mind  receives  and  imparts  knowl- 
edge, and  is  the  organ  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  particular  lunction  of  the  brain  is  to  gen- 
erate thought ;  and  as  thought  is  the  natural 
food  of  the  mind,  it  follows  that  according  to 
the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  this  ethereal 
nutriment  furnished  the  mind  for  its  nourish- 
ment, will  be  its  vigor  and  growth.  Thus  we 
can  readily  understand  how  an  inferior  mind 
can  grasp  the  thoughts  of  the  giant  intellect 
The  thought  once  elaborated  and  presented  to 
the  inferior  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 


perceptive  organism,  is  exactly  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  the  product  of  its  own  brain,  and 
is  readily  taken  up  and  devoured  by  that  mind. 
Thus  men  with  large  organs  of  perception,  but 
deficient  reflection,  readily  become  good  schol- 
ars. They  get  their  ideas,  by  perception  alone ; 
they  do  not  reason  them  out,  and  they  never 
originate  anything  new,  but  always  follow  in 
the  beaten  path.  But  we  have  digressed  some- 
what The  brain  consists  of  a  plurality  of  in- 
dependent organs,  corresponding  to  the  various 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  function  of 
each  one  of  these  organs  to  generate  a  peculiar 
kind  of  thought,  differing  one  from  the  other  in 
their  duty.  Thus  a  young  man  starting  in  life 
resolves  to  acquire  money  or  property.  The 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness  therefore  is  brought 
into  use,  and  generates  its  particular  kind  of 
thought  or  aliment  at  the  demand  of  the  mind. 
If  the  demand  upon  this  organ  is  steady,  it  is, 
by  the  exercise  given  it  increased  in  size  and 
power,  thereby  giving  it  greater  capacity  for 
the  evolution  of  its  peculiar  ethereal  product, 
while  the  mind  is  fed  upon  that  product  and 
as  a  consequence  expands  in  that  particular 
direction.  This  process,  continued  for  years, 
will  gradually  transform  the  man  into  a  miser- 
able miser,  whose  god  is  gold,  aud  whose  ruling 
passion  is  gain.  His  Benevolence,  by  disuse, 
will  become  so  feeble  that  it  will  be  wholly  im- 
possible for  him  to  exercise  the  principles  or 
practice  the  common  duties  of  charity.  By  a 
hereditary  law,  this  cultivated  quality  of  mind 
may  be  transmitted  through  the  animal  organ- 
ism to  offspring ; — the  child  displaying  miserly 
qualities  of  mind  at  an  early  age,  because  of  a 
superior  development  of  the  organ  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness. Thus  we  see  the  extreme  importance 
of  curbing  and  restraining  the  inherent  tend- 
encies of  mind  to  low  practices,  and  of  direct- 
ing it3  course  in  channels  more  favorable  for 
its  proper  development  Webster  became  a 
great  man  from  the  fact  that  he  inherited  an 
organism  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
his  mental  powers.  His  mind,  placed  within 
an  organized  medium,  composed  of  the  best 
materials  for  the  elaboration  of  thought,  fed 
upon  the  richest  of  mental  food,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  it  grew  with  the  utmost  luxuri- 
ance, unfolding  its  large  capabilities,  and  ex- 
panding to  such  grandeur  of  proportions  that 
men  called  it  "godlike." 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  human  mind ;  ever 
varying,  continually  changing  for  "better  or 
for  worse,"  and  never  completely  at  rest  The 
limits  of  a  magazine  essay  will  not  permit  a 
thorough  investigation  of  so  boundless  a  subject 
as  the  mind  of  man.  We  will  therefore  leave 
the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Journal  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  the  data  presented. 


A  chabactkb  which  combines  the  love  of 
enjoyment  with  the  love  of  duty,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  perform  whatever  belongs  to  its  province 
in  life,  is  the  one  whose  unfoldings  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  perfection.  Such  a  char- 
acter, though  rare  by  original  organization, 
may  be  approximated  to  by  earnest  culture. 
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CHARACTER. 

[These  are  some  minds  much  exercised  in 
fields  other  than  Phrenology  that  consider  men 
with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  character,  and 
not  with  especial  reference  to  those  brilliant 
manifestations  of  genius  which  usually  catch 
the  wandering  eye  and  prejudice  the  opinion. 
A  writer  in  the  NorthiDeaiern  Chrittian  Advo- 
cate discerns  the  kernel  of  the  subject,  and 
deals  with  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner. 
We  transfer  the  greater  part  of  his  remarks  to 
these  columns.] 

Character  can  be  formed,  then;  and  it  al- 
ways is  formed,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  more  or  less  voluntary  self-direction.  Yet 
how  seldom  do  we  deliberately  aim  at  its 
formation  1  We  aim  at  almost  every  other  im- 
portant attainment — at  wealth,  health,  knowl- 
edge, power,  at  individual  virtues,  at  religion 
itself  as  a  life,  or,  more  generally,  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  eternal  life;  but  how  seldom  do  we  find 
a  man  who  has  studiously  set  himself  to  work 
to  attain  what  should  be  the  resultant  con- 
summation of  all  these,  and  all  probationary 
human  life,  character  1  Character  is  the  su- 
preme thing  in  humanity.  It  is  the  moral  and 
mental  personality  of  the  man.  It  is  the  sum  of 
all  he  can  carry  with  him  from  this  planet  into 
other  worlds,  and,  for  good  or  evil,  it  will  go 
with  him  through  those  worlds  forever. 

Character  is  not  only  mtrinsically  a  great 
thing— the  supreme  thing— but  it  is  a  great 
power.  It  may  be  pronounced  the  supreme 
talent  of  man.  When  even  associated  with  no 
other  conspicuous  talent,  it  is  a  power  per  te — 
a  power  of  itself.  Who  can  not  prove  the  as- 
sertion by  only  looking  around  the  circle  of 
his  habitual  life  ?  What  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit, what  teaching  of  the  schools,  what  litera- 
ture or  art,  influences  us  like  the  personal 
character  of  individual  men  in  the  intimacies 
of  our  ordinary  life?  The  character  of  a 
father  or  a  mother  has  more  to  do  with  our 
early  training  than  any  specific  lessons  they 
may  impart  We  read  it  in  the  lineaments  of 
their  faces,  in  their  frowns  or  smiles,  and  it 
vibrates  through  us  in  their  very  tones ;  nay,  it 
affects  us  through  their  inherited  blood.  It  has 
been  said  that  Washington  had  no  genius,  and 
no  other  great  talent,  except  good  common 
sense,  which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
one  of  the  most  uncommon  things.  But  Wash- 
ington had  character  in  the  loftiest  degree. 
And  character  was  with  him  more  powerful 
than  any  genius  or  "  talent,"  so  called,  could 
be.  Washington's  character  saved  this  repub- 
lic at  its  birth,  as  Lincoln's  did  at  its  threat- 
ened dissolution.  And  how  often,  in  church 
life,  have  we  witnessed  this  silent  but  omnipo- 
tent influence  of  character  1  How  often,  when 
the  pulpit  has  been  heretical  or  reckless,  when 
the  financial  pillars  have  fallen,  when  the  most 
talented  official  administrators  have  been  in 
discord  and  confusion,  and  the  very  altar 
has  seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces,  have  we 
found  assurance,  saving  counsel,  and  restoring 
strength  in  the  piety,  and  steadfastness,  and 


calm  words  of  a  few  well-tried,  devout,  but 
unconspicuous  souls,  whose  good  living  refuted 
the  errors  of  the  pulpit,  and  whose  unshakable 
devotion  gave  confidence  and  hope,  at  last,  to 
all  wavering  minds  1  We  have  felt  that  while 
they  were  with  us,  their  God  must  also  be 
with  us,  and  "  if  Qod  be  for  us,  who  shall  be 
against  us  ?  " 

This  power  of  character  is  never  more  pro- 
foundly recognized  by  us  than  when  we  find 
that  it  has  not  been  legitimate.  Character  is 
so  influential,  that  even  its  semblance  has  irre- 
sistible potency.  What  would  be  the  effect, 
not  only  on  this  nation,  but  upon  the  whole 
world,  of  an  indisputable  proof,  by  newly  dis- 
covered documents,  that  Washington's  charac- 
ter was  hypocritically  assumed— that  he  was, 
at  heart,  a  traitor,  and,  like  Arnold,  had  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  his  army 
and  his  country?  Or  that  even  if,  while  a 
patriot,  he  was  personally  a  bad  man,  a  secret 
libertine,  or  swindler?  la  there  any  patriotic 
American  that  would  not  blush,  any  virtuous 
citizen  that  would  not  weep,  any  "  liberalist" 
of  the  old  world  that  would  not  bow  his  head, 
at  such  an  eclipse  of  the  greatest  name  in  civil 
history  ?  In  the  more  sacred  spheres  of  char- 
acter such  a  discovery  would  be  still  more 
disastrous.  If  it  were  to-day  demonstrated 
that  John  Wesley  had  been  a  life-long  infidel, 
living  in  the  practice  of  concealed  vice,  and 
conducting  his  great  ecclesiastical  scheme  only 
for  nefarious  ends,  would  not  the  fact  nearly 
shake  away  the  foundations  of  the  denomina- 
tion throughout  the  world  ?  But  what  if  such 
a  demonstration  could  be  indisputably  made 
against  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  or  8t  John  ?  What 
if  we  had  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  hyp- 
ocritical Jews,  immersed  in  hidden  vice,  and 
conducting  the  early  plans  of  Christianity  only 
for  power  and  money?  Christendom  would 
fall,  overthrown,  before  such  a  discovery  re- 
garding only  these  three  men.  The  ethics  and 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  might  sur- 
vive, by  their  own  inherent  virtue;  but  the 
Christian  evidence  is  so  thoroughly  historical, 
and  these  three  men  so  historically  identified 
with  it,  that  such  a  fall  from  their  historical 
attitude  would,  we  repeat,  be  the  fall  of  Chris- 
tendom itself.  Their  genius,  their  "  talents," 
might  remain  unquestionable,  but  their  char- 
acter, blasted,  would  blast  the  moral  world ; 
and  more,  it  would  blast  both  worlds  to  my- 
riads of  earnest  men,  who,  relying  upon  their 
word,  have  looked  with  exultant  hope,  through 
all  the  struggles  of  their  lives,  for  the  world  to 
come. 

Such,  then,  is  the  importance,  the  power  of 
character.  

A  Peace  Jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated  in  Bos- 
ton, during  the  month  of  June  next  Singers 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand  are  expect- 
ed to  participate.  A  building,  to  seat  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  is  to  be  erected  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  in  which  the  peace  jubilee  will 
be  celebrated.  Let  the  people  from  the  East, 
the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South  attend,  and 
be  filled  with  music  and  peace. 


AMERICAN  WIT. 

"  It  is  a  very  difficult  ta*k,"  a  late  English 
writer  remarks,  "to  find  the  epithet  which 
ought  to  make  the  peculiarities  of  American 
humor  intelligible  to  those  who  do  not  already 
understand  all  that  can  be  said  to  them.  No 
one  can  put  into  words  the  difference  between 
the  scent  of  a  rose  and  a  wall-flower.  A  single 
experiment  will  do  more  than  any  quantity  of 
explanation.  And,  therefore,  when  we  attempt 
to  seize  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
American  humor,  we  are  only  trying  by  very 
ineffectual  means  to  teach  what  any  one  may 
learn  far  better  from  five  minutes'  study  of  the 
*  Biglow  Papers.'  A  whole  stream  of  American 
humor  has  lately  been  turned  upon  us.  1  Arte- 
mus  Ward,'  the  '  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Papers,'  the 
4  Letters  of  Major  Downing,'  and  various  other 
facetious  performances,  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  As  a  rule, 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  fgr  one  nation  to 
laugh  at  the  jokes  which  amuse  another.  A 
great  philosopher  used  to  laugh  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  at  the  sight  of  two  spiders 
fighting;  our  inability  to  perceive  the  joke 
may,  possibly,  be  a  proof  of  our  dullness,  not 
of  his  childishness.  Englishmen  and  Yankees 
are,  however,  so  far  of  one  family  as  to  appre- 
ciate each  other's  humor.  Some  of  the  papers 
we  have  mentioned  contain  very  small  jokes ; 
but  English  railroad  travelers  certainly  buy 
and  chuckle  over  them.  Their  humor  only 
differs  from  ours  as  another  species  of  the  same 
genus.  And  therefore  we  may  appreciate  it 
sufficiently  to  see  how  this  variety  is  connected 
with  certain  other  national  peculiarities.  It  is 
not  so  unlike  as  to  be  placed  outside  our  sphere 
of  criticism,  and  yet  it  is  unlike  enough  to  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  some  explanation." 

The  use  of  big  words,  either  seriously  or  as 
a  more  or  less  consciously  absurd  piece  of  ex- 
travagance, "is  not  the  really  characteristic 
part  of  American  humor.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  ways  of  producing  a  comic  effect  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  inverse  of  each  other. 
An  absurd  over-statement  or  an  absurd  under- 
statement fhay  be  equally  effective.  When 
Falstaff  tells  Bardolph  that  his  face  Is  an  '  ever- 
lasting bonfire  light ;'  that  he  has  saved  him  '  a 
thousand  marks  In  links  and  torches,  walking 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern,'  he 
gives  a  good  specimen  of  the  first  A  well- 
known  American  example  is  the  assertion  of 
the  Mississippi  captain,  that  his  boat  could  float 
wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp.  To 
illustrate  the  second  we  might  quote  the  Amer- 
ican who  had  managed  to  quote  something  in 
his  native  country  to  parallel  all  the  wonders 
of  Europe.  At  last,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
had  not  just  crossed  the  Alps.  4  Well,'  he  re- 
plied, 'I  guess  I  passed  some  risin'  ground.' 
The  philosophy  of  the  two  methods  is  perhaps 
the  same;  but  the  second  is  commoner  among 
the  genuine  American  humorists.  When  Ar- 
temus  Ward  describes  his  courtship,  he  begins 
by  informing  his  beloved  that  she  was  a  ga- 
zelle, which,  he  remarks, '  I  thought  was  putty 
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fine.'  He  goes  on :  1 1  wish  thaf  was  win  dare 
to  my  soul,  so  that  you  could  see  some  of  my 
feelin's.  There's  fire  enough  in  here  to  bile  all 
the  cornbeef  and  turnips  in  the  neighborhood. 
YesooTius  and  the  critter  ain't  a  circumstance  I ' 
To  all  which  the  lady  replies,  after  some  more 
eloquence  on  the  approved  models, « You  say 
rite  strate  out  what  you  are  drivin*  at  If  you 
mean  gettin'  hitched,  I'm  in!'  This  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
real  popular  humor.  It  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  protest  by  shrewd  common  sense 
against  the  bombast  which  is  so  prevalent,  but 
which  does  not  quite  succeed  in  passing  itself 
off  for  genuine.  When  a  man,  naturally  acute, 
has  sat  down  to  hear  orators  spout  nonsense, 
he  is  sometimes  sufficiently  awed  to  accept  it 
for  genuine,— he  feels  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
be  a  critic ;  but  his  native  sense  enables  him  to 
have  occasional  glimpses  of  its  absurdity,  and 
he  expresses  himself  in  rather  coarse  but  very 
terse  condemnation. 

"  Artemus  Ward  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
specimen  of  the  last  crop  of  humorists.  He,  it 
is  true,  owed  something  to  his  system  of  spell- 
ing, which  is  a  small  enough  form  of  wit 
There  isn't  very  much  fun  in  writing '  hence- 
4th,'  or  in  putting '  goakin'  for  joking.  His  hu- 
mor has,  however,  the  genuine  Yankee  cast, 
although  it  does  not  contain  very  brilliant  spe- 
cimens. He  only  occasionally  wrote  on  politi- 
cal topics,  which  "are  the  staple  of  most  of  his 
imitators  and  rivals.  We  may  quote  one  or 
two  hits  from  his  visit  to  the  Mormons  as  ex- 
amples of  his  style.  In  passing  through  Ne- 
vada, he  remarks:  'Shooting  isn't  as  popular 
in  Nevada  as  it  once  was.  A  few  years  since 
they  used  to  have  "dead  man  for  breakfast" 
(a  playfbl  California  phrase)  "  every  morning." 
A  reformed  desperado  told  me  that  he  sup- 
posed he  had  killed  men  enough  to  stock  a 
graveyard.  MA  feeling  of  remorse,"  he  said, 
"  sometimes  comes  over  me !  But  I'm  an  alter- 
ed man  now.  I  hain't  killed  a  man  for  over 
two  weeks.  What'llyer  poison  yourself  with?" 
he  added,  dealing  a  resonant  blow  on  the  bar.' 
This  is  followed  by  a  story  of  a  notorious  des- 
perado, whose  practice  it  was  to  call  for  liquor, 
and  if  any  one  declined  joining  him, '  to  com- 
mence shooting.'  At  last,  on  a  refusal  of  some 
stranger,  he  drew  his  revolver  and  exclaimed, 
'Good  God,  mutt  I  kill  a  man  every  time  I 
eome  to  Carson  T  with  which  pathetic  words,  •  of 
sorrow  rather  than  of  anger,r  he  fired  and  killed 
Ms  man.  •  The  citizens,' however,  thought  this 
» trifle  too  much,  and  shot  the  murderer  down 
*nh  rifles.  This  is  the  kind  of  story  which 
the  narrator  tells  with  imperturbable  gravity  of 
countenance,  pleased  if  you  laugh,  and  doubly 
pleased  if  you  are  credulous  enough  to  be  awed. 
He  describes  Mormonism  with  the  same  kind 
of  humorous  calmness.  In  his  imaginary  visit 
to  Brigham  Young,  when  the  prophet  says  in 
«a«wer  to  a  question, « I  hev  eighty  wives,  Mis- 
tor  Ward.  I  sertinly  am  married.'  *  How  do 
J°a  Bke  it  as  far  as  you  have  got V  sed  L" 

Mr.  Lincoln's  sayings  are  good  specimens  of 
foe  genuine  American  humor.  "  There  is  the 


one  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  joining  the 
North  and  South ;  about  the  architect  who  said 
that  he  could  build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, on  which  his  friend  remarked  that  he 
had '  some  doubts  about  the  abutment  on  the 
other  side,'" 

The  annals  of  the  bench  and  bar  are  thronged 
with  witty  jokes  and  repartees,  showing  that 
even  amid  the  somber  surroundings  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat American  lawyers  do  not  suffer  their 
humorous  inspirations  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Rufus  Choate,  the  most  brilliant  man  in 
many  respects  that  ever  adorned  the  profession, 
often  indulged  in  a  grotesque  wit  which  was 
quite  as  original  as  any  element  in  the  eccen- 
tric genius.  He  once  complimented  Chief  Jus- 
tice Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ugliest  men  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench,  by  saying  as  he  rose  to  commence  his 
argument, "  In  coming  into  the  presence  of 
your  honor,  I  experience  the  same  feelings  the 
Hindoo  does  when  he  bows  before  his  idol — I 
know  that  you  are  ugly,  but  I  feel  that  you  are 
great" 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  asked  a  wit- 
ness what  his  occupation  was,  the  sanctimoni- 
ous individual  answered,  "lama  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  sir— a  candle  of  the  Lord." 

M  Of  what  denomination,  sir  ?  " 

"The  Baptist" 

"  I  trust,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Choate,  "  that 
you  are  dipped,  but  not  a  wick-ed  candle." 

William  Wirt,  the  celebrated  advocate,  was 
once  arguing  a  case  involving  some  personal 
right,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  a  very 
broad  legal  proposition.  His  opponent  asked 
bun  his  authority  in  laying  down  the  rule,  and 
to  cite  the  book  and  page  which  contained  his 
precedent  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  impressive  style, 
turned  upon  his  questioner,  and  answered  in 
this  gorgeous  manner : 

"Sir,  I  am  not  bound  to  probe  my  way 
among  the  ruins  of  antiquity— to  stumble  over 
obsolete  statutes,  and  delve  in  black  letter  lore 
in  search  of  a  principle  written  in  living  letters 
upon  the  heart  of  every  man." 

Judge  Bacon,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments, 
besides  being  an  excellent  lawyer,  often  in- 
proves  an  opportunity  to  get  off  something 
funny. 

One  day,  during  the  trial  of  a  cause,  Mr. 
Gunn  was  a  witness  on  the  stand,  and  as  he 
hesitated  a  good  deal,  and  seemed  unwilling, 
after  persistent  questioning,  to  tell  what  he 
knew,  the  Judge  said  to  him,  "Come,  Mr. 
Gunn,  don't  hang  fire."  After  the  examina- 
tion had  closed,  the  bar  was  convulsed  by 
Judge  Bacon's  adding,  "  Mr.  Gunn,  you  can  go 
off  now— you  may  be  discharged." 

A  hungry  judge  who  had  been  kept  upon 
the  bench  an  hour  after  the  time  for  dinner  by 
a  long  speech  of  an  advocate  in  the  defense  of 
a  criminal,  getting  out  of  all  patience,  said: 
"  Mr.  B  ,  you  must  conclude  your  argu- 
ment at  once,  or  I  shall  adjourn  for  dinner ; 
you  know  that  I  dine  at  one  o'clock,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  two."  Lawyer  B  turned  to  the 


dignitary  on  the  bench,  and  replied:  "Your 
honor  most  strikingly  illustrates  that  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature  which  Shakspeare 
[Cibber  ff)  ]  displayed  when  he  said— 
'  The  lean,  lank,  and  hungry 
Judge  would  hang  the  guiltless. 
Bather  than  eat  his  mutton  cold.' " 

There  is  one  more  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can humor  which  we  must  notice  in  conclud- 
ing our  brief  article— the  familiar  use  of  Scrip- 
tural language,  though  the  practice  in  general 
is  to  be  deprecated  yet  In  certain  cases  it  is 
perfectly  natural  and  harmless.  An  unedu- 
cated man  mixes  up  Scripture  and  common 
life  more  frequently  in  proportion  to  his  be- 
lief in  Scripture.  Many  of  the  stories  which 
seem  risky  to  us  would  be  impressive  to  the 
original  speakers.  The  eccentric  revivalist  Lo- 
renzo Dow  once  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
text  from  St  Paul, "  I  can  do  all  things."  "  No, 
Paul,"  he  said,  "  you  are  wrong  for  once.  I'll 
bet  you  five  dollars  you  can't,"  and  he  laid 
down  a  five-dollar  bill  on  the  desk.  He  con- 
tinued to  read,  "through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  "Ah!  Paul,"  he  said,  "that's  a  very 
different  thing;  the  bet's  off." 


AN  ALPHABET  OF  RULES. 

Attxwd  well  to  row  business. 
Be  punctual  In  your  payments. 
Consider  before  yon  promise. 
Dare  to  do  right 
Envy  no  man. 

Faithfully  perform  yonr  duty. 
Go  not  in  the  path  of  vice. 
Have  respect  for  your  character. 
Interest  yourself  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
Join  some  religious  society. 
Know  thyself  through  Phrenology. 
Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 
Make  friends  among  the  good. 
Never  profess  what  yon  do  not  practice. 
Occupy  yonr  time  in  usefulness. 
Postpone  nothing  that  yon  can  do  now. 
Quarrel  not  with  your  neighbor. 
Recompense  every  man  for  his  labor. 
Save  something  against  a  day  of  trouble. 
Treat  everybody  with  kindness. 
Use  yourself  to  moderation. 
Vilify  no  person's  reputation. 
Watchfully  guard  against  idleness. 
Xamlne  yonr  conduct  daily. 
Yield  to  superior  Judgment. 
Zealously  pursue  the  right  path. 


The  Turner  societies  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  propose  to  bring  Dr.  Carl  Vogt  from  Ger- 
many to  lecture  on  natural  science.  He  will 
cost  $20,000  for  six  lectures  in  each  of  seven 
dties.  Dr.  Vogt  is  a  strong,  popular  lecturer, 
and  a  well-informed  man  of  science;  but  his 
chief  repute  has  been  obtained  not  by  original 
researches  so  much  as  by  the  trenchant  and 
fierce  boldness  with  which  hp  defies  all  that 
other  people  particularly  believe  in,  while  pro- 
claiming his  radical  materialism.  His  famous 
saying, "  The  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
does  bile,"  has  done  more  to  make  him  noto- 
rious than  even  his  fine  work  on  mineralogy.— 
Bvtnxng  Pott. 
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WHIT.B  ROBES. 

[Upon  being  repeatedly  asked  why  I  persisted  in  wear- 
ing white  in  my  aick  chamber,  regardless  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season.] 

Clothe  mo  in  white,  that  I  may  feel 
The  mercy  I  at  length  may  claim. 
When  Christ  His  glory  shall  reveal 
To  those  who  ask  it  in  His  name. 

My  eyes  upon  His  face  shall  rest, 
And  see  but  sweet  acceptance  there ; 

My  name  is  written  in  His  book, 
The  "  new  name  "  that  His  saints  shall  bear. 

My  Father's  mark  is  set  on  me, — 

His  chosen  are  by  sorrow  known ; 
His  forming  hand  in  pain  I  see. 

And  know  'lie  that  lam  His  own. 

His  loving  touch  upon  my  brow 

Bids  every  pining  with  be  still ; 
His  grace  supports  my  spirit  now, 

His  glory  then  my  soul  shall  fill. 

The  holy  city's  glittering  street, 
I  should  with  dazzled  sight  behold ; 

Fields,  flow'rs,  and  streams  for  me  are  meet, 
Not  sparkling  gems  or  burnished  gold. 

Nor  would  I  ask  the  Jewel'd  crown, 
The  conquering  saints  in  glory  wear; 

The  golden  harp  would  press  me  down, — 
I  ask  but  for  white  garments  there. 

The  spotless  robes  of  righteousness, 
From  every  taint  of  sin  made  free ; 

Absolute  purity— no  less— 
I  ask,  oh,  loving  Lord,  of  Thee  I 

To  bathe  at  length  my  aching  brow, 
Faded  by  grief,  and  care,  and  pain, 

In  waves  whose  soothing,  healing  flow 
Shall  wash  away  all  earthly  stain. 

Then  let  white  robes  to  me  be  given, 

When  lying  here  In  pain's  unrest ; 
Emblems  of  those  I  may  in  heaven 

Joyously  wear  among  the  blest  B. 


PHRENOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

A  LECTURE  BY  GUSTAVE  BCHEVE . 
[continued.] 

Passing  on  to  the  second  point  of  our  exam- 
ination, if  we  ask  after  the  true  religiousness 
of  man,  this  is  the  answer:  The  religious- 
ness of  man,  in  order  to  be  a  true  quality, 
must,  before  all,  be  a  human  one — that  is, 
the  faculty  of  Veneration  must  be  active  and 
in  harmony  with  all  the  other  faculties.  For 
man  is  as  he  is  through  the  will  of  God.  We 
have  thus  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  a  pre- 
scription from  God  for  our  actions  as  to  what 
we  should  do  and  what  we  should  leave  un- 
done. The  same  question,  may  be  repeated 
with  reference^to  all  the  other  faculties;  for 
example,  what  is  the  true  love  of  children, 
true  Friendship,  true  Courage,  true  Pride?  To 
all  these  questions  the  answer  is  ever  one  and 
the  same.  The  love  of  children,  for  instance, 
in  order  to  be  a  true  feeling,  should  not  blindly 
follow  its  own  impulse,  but  go  hand  in  hand 


with  all  the  other  human  faculties,  with  the 
Intellect,  Firmness,  Caution,  and  the  rest  If 
we  now  ask  what  is  the  relation  of  the  faculty 
of  Veneration  to  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man,  or,  in  other  words,  ask  the  idea  which 
man  should  conceive  of  Deity,  we  find  that 
the  Christian  conception  of  God,  which  likens 
God  to  a  father  who  encompasses  all  men  with 
love  as  his  children,  and  who  rewards  and  pun- 
ishes with  righteousness,  coincides  perfectly 
with  that  which  the  Intellect  can  make  of  a 
highest  Being,  of  a  Providence.  Men  have 
become  elevated  gradually  to  this  conception 
of  God  as  the  understanding  by  degrees  worked 
itself  loose  from  almost  animal  blindness.  The 
very  lowest  savage  worships  the  dead  block, 
or  the  stone,  as  God;  the  one  standing  some- 
what higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  rever- 
enced a  living  brute,  or  the  sun,  or  a  man,  or 
the  power  of  Nature.  A  transition  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  is  presented  by 
the  ancient  Israelites,  who  certainly  venerated 
God  as  an  invisible  Spirit,  but  often  as  a  God 
of  anger  and  vengeance,  and  as  a  God  to  mere- 
ly their  own  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  has  not  been  always  preserved  pure. 
When,  for  example,  man  thought  of  God  as  an 
intolerant  and  cruel  God,  who  found  pleasure 
in  the  burning  of  heretics,  or  as  one  who  had 
appointed  only  those  who  belonged  to  this  or 
that  religious  body  to  eternal  salvation,  but  all 
the  others  to  eternal  damnation,  these  and 
similar  conceptions  of  God,  as  is  self-evident, 
and  as  our  understanding  says,  are,  in  the 
highest  degree,  unworthy  of  the  pure  Christian 
conception.  It  may  here  be  objected  that 
where  I  have  previously  spoken  of  proof  for 
the  existence  of  God,  I  have  as  good  as  thrown 
out  of  the  question  the  Intellect  or  the  Un- 
derstanding, and  here,  when  speaking  of  the 
proper  conception  of  God,  I  call  to  and  sup- 
port myself  by  this  same  intellect  Therein 
lies  a  contradiction. 

But  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  and 
that  of  the  nature  or  properties  of  God  are 
two  different  proofs.  As  proof  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  there  is  the  internal  faculty  of 
Veneration.  That,  however,  says  only  that 
there  is  a  Deity— that  is,  a  subject  for  adora- 
tion, for  devotion,  for  piety;  but  how  thb 
Deity  is  constituted,  our  understanding  must 
tell  us. 

When  the  savage  venerates  a  block  of  wood 
or  an  animal  as  his  Deity,  the  fact  proves  two 
things— first,  the  existence  of  God,  for  it  indi- 
cates the  Almighty  power  of  the  voice  in  man 
which  compels  him,  independently  of  the  In- 
tellect, to  venerate  something  as  God ;  second, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  proof  for  the  existence 
of  God,  there  is  necessary  still  another  proof 
of  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  necessity  that 
the  eye  which  looks  on  God  be  a  clear,  illumi- 
nated eye.  To  the  more  certain  comprehension 
of  this  important  point,  let  us  give  the  follow- 
ing illustration : 

A  traveler  in  a  foreign  land  climbs  a  moun- 
tain height,  and  discovers  beyond  a  new,  un- 


trodden landt  He  views  the  country,  without 
being  able  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual objects  in  it  If  now  he  were  told: 
"In  yonder  land  the  streams  flow  uphill  in- 
stead of  down,"  or  "  the  animals  and  the  trees 
speak  human  language,"  or  "  the  people  dwell 
under  the  water  of  the  rivers,"  and  the  like, 
the  traveler  would,  very  naturally,  not  believe 
all  this,  because  it  stands  in  contradiction  to 
his  reason.  That  the  country  is  really  there, 
he  believes,  or,  rather,  he  knows,  because  he 
sees  it  In  order  to  pass  judgment  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  however,  the  eye  docs  not 
suffice,  for  it  does  not  penetrate  far  enough ; 
the  understanding  of  the  traveler  here  comes 
into  requisition,  and  it  tells  him,  easily  enough, 
that  the  stories  are  only  fables,  and  can  not 
rest  upon  the  truth.  His  servant,  perhaps  a 
savage  without  clear  reason,  will  believe  what 
has  been  told ;  the  traveler,  however,  will  con- 
ceive certainly  no  perfectly  clear  notion  of  the 
land,  but  so  far  a  reasonable  one  coinciding 
with  the  truth. 

What  the  land  is,  in  this  comparison,  Deity 
is  in  our  question.  Man  needs  the  faculty  of 
Divine  Veneration,  not  on  God's  existence  to 
"  believe ; "  for  this  word  is  here  not  the  proper 
one,  because  it  has  a  twofold  meaning,  but  to 
be  convinced  of  it,  and  to  knoto  it  In  order, 
however,  to  have  a  proper  and  reasonable  con- 
ception of  God,  man  requires  the  assent  of  his 
understanding  and  feelings.  What  the  fabulous 
stories  are  in  the  foregoing  example  in  religion 
are  those  views  of  the  unworthy  qualities  of 
God  which  the  savage  entertains.  The  rational 
man  will  immediately  perceive  the  incorrect- 
ness of  such  views,  while  those  standing  upon 
a  lower  grade  will  easily  assume  them  as  troth. 

This  leads  us  to  another  question.  Can  there 
be  an  external  force  which  compels  man  to 
this  or  that  religious' faith,  even  if  it  stands  in 
contradiction  to  his  reason?  This  question 
must  be  answered  unqualifiedly  in  the  nega- 
tive. For  God  has  given  man  intellectual 
powers  that  he  may  reflect  rationally  upon 
everything,  and  therefore  especially  upon  re- 
ligionj  a  faith  pressed  upon  one  against  con- 
viction would  thus  annihilate  religion. 

What  cruelties  have  already  been  committed 
in  the  name  of  Religion !  How  many  thou- 
sands of  the  most  honorable  portion  of  human- 
ity have  died  as  heretics,  suffered  the  martyr's 
death  ?  how  many  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  St 
Bartholomew  ?  And  the  murderers  were  men 
who  considered  themselves  as  especially  re- 
ligious, and,  on  account  of  these  crimes,  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  God— men  who  believed 
that  their  fellow-men,  because  they  did  not 
share  .their  religious  confession,  were  eternally 
damned  of  God,  and  therefore  worthy  of  being 
murdered  or  given  over  to  the  flames. 

Happily  we  live  in  a  time  when  such  things 
can  no  longer  happen.  Man  has  become  more 
and  more  clear  in  his  intellectual  views  as  re- 
gards their  control  of  his  better  feelings.  But 
it  is  well  known,  notwithstanding  this  enlight- 
enment of  the  mind,  that  not  all  religious 
errors  have  disappeared.  There  are  still  peo- 
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pie — and  even  clergymen — who  cherish  the 
principle  of  coercion  in  disseminating  religious 
faith.  These  are,  indeed,  only  a  few  indivi- 
duals compared  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
intelligent  and  enlightened;  but  these  per- 
sona are  still  too  many.  The  error  lies  here, 
naturally,  not  in  religion,  or  in  this  or  that 
confession,  for  such  intolerance  is  found,  as  is 
well  known,  among  all  Christian  confessions ; 
but  in  man  himself,  either  in  a  certain  rude, 
power-seeking,  cruel,  misanthropical  charac- 
ter (when  "  Destructiveness"  and  Self-Esteem 
are  too  large  and  Benevolence  too  small),  or  in 
a  weakness  of  intellectual  power. 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  intolerance  in 
matters  of  faith  promotes,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, impiety  and  immorality.  The  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion  divide  into  two  great 
classes— the  first,  such  as  are  common  to  all 
Christian  confessions.  "  Love  God  above  all 
things,  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself;  therein 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  saith  Christ  In 
regard  to  this  truth,  with  the  numerous  indi- 
vidual truths  springing  from  it,  all  Christian 
confessions  are  unanimously  agreed.  There 
are,  however,  secondly,  many  truths  which  are 
peculiar  only  to  certain  confessions,  and  which 
are  subjects  of  more  or  less  dispute. 

The  enlightened  and  tolerant  teachers  of  re- 
ligion now  lay  special  importance  upon  these 
undisputed  truths  of  Christianity,  and  teach 
them  with  especial  honor  as  worthy  of  being 
followed.  The  bigoted  and  intolerant,  on  the 
contrary,  lay  special  stress  upon  the  disputed 
truths,  which  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
harmoniously  accepted,  are  not  appropriate  as 
compulsory  laws  of  faith.  How  very  erro- 
neous is  it  thus  to  wish  to  teach  as  compulsory 
this  or  that  prescription  of  faith,  since  one  will 
sooner  or  later  become  acquainted  with  other 
religious  views,  to  which  his  intellect  or  higher 
feelings  give  the  preference,  and  which,  there- 
fore, whether  or  not,  he  must  accept  and 
believe.  For  just  because  faith,  is  really  a  know- 
ing, it  does  not  depend  upon  my  absolute  will. 
I  can  not  say  to  myself,  I  will  believe  or  know 
this  now,  and  not  believe  or  know  that  For 
what  I  believe  or  know  is  my  intellectual 
property,  in  spite  of  my  will ;  and  what  I  do 
not  believe  or  do  not  know  is,  in  spite  of  my 
will,  not  my  intellectual  property. 

The  worst  of  all,  however,  is,  that  many  re- 
ligious teachers  build  the  instruction  of  youth 
upon  principles  of  that  kind  of  moral  doc- 
trine whose  fundamental  thought  is,  "  Re- 
ligion is  the  basis  of  morality;  because  you 
believe  such  and  such  matters,  you  have  such 
and  such  duties  to  perform,  and  you  must  do 
so  and  so."  The  child,  the  boy,  the  girl  learns 
these  prescriptions  of  faith,  and  the  doctrine 
of  morality  erected  thereon,  by  heart,  believes 
these  prescriptions,  and  trustingly  follows  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  doctrine. 

But  the  child  does  not  remain  a  child,  the 
boy  becomes  a  man,  and  often,  indeed,  as  a 
mere  youth,  meditating,  proving,  and  compar- 
ing, loses  his  belief  in  many  of  these  dogmas, 
and  with  it  his  whole  faith.  For  the  faith  in 


man  is  ever,  and  must  ever  remain  one  and  a 
whole;  it  is  very  difficult,  if  one  portion  of 
faith  bo  lost,  to  save  the  other.  With  the 
crushing  in  of  the  foundation,  falls  together 
the  superstructure,  the  morality  of  the  man. 
Man  is  thus  brought  to  the  verge  of  moral  de- 
spair; he  has  no  moral  foothold;  he  has  lost 
himself.  And,  unfortunately,  this  case  is  not 
the  exception,  it  is  the  rule. 

The  immorality  of  our  times,  the  fearful  in- 
fidelity which  is  now  found  in  many  people, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  [German]  society,  is  in  great  part  the  result 
of  the  child  being  taught  a  religion  which, 
when  he  becomes  a  thinking  man,  he  is  discon- 
tented with.  How  many  men,  of  any  confes- 
sion, are  there  in  our  day  whose  religious  con- 
victions still  consist  in  the  dogmas  of  faith 
which  they  had  learned  by  heart  as  children  ? 

How  beautiful,  on  the  contrary,  children 
learn  religion  when  they  are  told :  "  God  is  in 
you ;  seek  Him  in  yourself ;  God  speaks  to  you, 
learn  you  also  to  speak  with  Him."  And  these 
words  may  not  be  changed  when  applied  to 
man ;  it  is  only  to  be  added  :  "  Hearest  thou  in 
thyself  the  voice  of  Benevolence,  of  Humanity, 
which  bids  thee  help  the  unfortunate,  forgive 
the  offending?  Give  earl  Hearest  thou  in 
thyself  the  voice  of  Conscience,  and  of  Firm- 
ness, which  would  conquer  thy  passions  ?  Fol- 
low their  counsel !  Hearest  thou  in  thyself  the 
voice  of  Hope,  which  teaches  thee  to  lean  on 
God's  providence  ?  Believe  in  it  I "   *  *  * 

And  has  not  Christ  himself  expressly  said, 
when  he  taught  us  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  when  ho  said  that  he  came  into  the 
world  in  order  to  free  men  from  the  bondage  of 
the  law,  when  he  called  upon  his  disciples  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  when  he  promised  to 
send  them  his  8pirit— has  not  Christ  therewith 
expressly  declared  the  living  faith,  resting  upon 
free  proving  and  conviction,  and  therewith 
universal  toleration,  as  the  corner-stone  of  his 
Church,  while  confessional  coercion  and  intol- 
erance can  consequently  only  attain  to  an  ex- 
ternal and  dead  faith. 

We  approach,  in  a  religious  aspect,  a  period 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  one  which  is  de- 
parted. In  the  history  of  the  world,  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  course  that  whatever  has  become 
external  must  have  been  first  gradually  prepar- 
ed internally.  In  this  manner  has  long  been 
prepared  in  Germany  an  approach  to  union 
among  the  religious  societies.  For  in  what  do 
the  enlightened  men  of  the  various  Christian 
confessions  differ?  Essentially,  in  nothing. 
All  harmonize  in  the  toleration  of  religious 
views,  in  the  conviction  that  it  were  never 
possible  that  the  religious  views  of  all  men 
should  be  alike.  The  confession  of  faith  of 
which  the  approach  to  unity  is  the  basis  is 
Christianity  as  Christ  himself  has  taught  it  in 
its  glorious  majesty  and  simplicity,  namely :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  inner,  living  faith  and  piety 
(the  love  of  God  over  all),  in  antithesis  to  the 
blind  and  dead  coercive  faith;  and  on  the 
other,  the  active  charity,  in  antithesis  to  the 
zeal  of  damnation  and  confessional  hatred. 


The  religious  tolerance  and  approach  to 
unity  already  existing,  however,  can  not  fail 
of  soon  making  its  appearance  in  life,  and  will 
attain  to  great  results.  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  unequivocal  I  There  will  soon  be  great 
assemblies  of  all  Christian  religious  societies, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  religious  delibera- 
tion—assemblies composed,  not  merely  of  the 
clergy,  but  of  liberal  men  of  the  people;  and, 
in  consequence  of  these  assemblies  and  public 
deliberations,  we  may  live  to  see — or  if  not 
we,  our  children — the  various  religious  bodies 
reaching  to  each  other,  publicly  and  formally, 
the  brother-hand  of  toleration  and  universal 
harmony. 

James  Harper,  senior  member  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  an 
ex-mayor  of  New  York  city,  died  on  the  27th 
of  March  last  from  an  accident  He  had  gone 
in  his  carriage  to  ride,  and  while  proceeding 
toward  Central  Park,  the  horse  became  fright- 
ened, and  ran  away,  throwing  him  violently  out 
upon  the  pavement  He  was  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

RE  SURG AM . 

BT  FRAHCKS  L.  KEEL  SB. 

'Tn  autumn  1  and  a  dirge-like  wail 

la  borne  upon  the  chilly  air; 
And  up  and  down  the  dreary  vale 
The  dead  flowers  He  with  cheeks  all  pale, 

For  Death  is  everywhere. 
The  old  mounds  there,  the  new  ones  here, 

Whose  laded  grass  and  fresh-dug  clay 
Hide  from  our  sight  the  forms  so  dear, 
Tell  their  sad  tales  of  shroud  and  bier, 

Of  mildew  and  decay. 
But,  oh  1  far,  far  above  them  all, 

The  spirit  looks  with  eye  of  faith 
Through  darkness  blacker  than  a  pall, 
And  sees  that  flowers  and  forms  that  fall 

Arc  not  the  prey  of  Death. 
For  all  that  doth  exist  on  earth 

Contains  within  a  hidden  life ; 
And  sure  decay  gives  glorious  birth 
To  something  of  immortal  worth. 

And  grief  with  good  is  rife. 


On  Time. — A  clergyman  once  read  the  fol- 
lowing to  his  congregation:  "If  this  church 
were  a  steamer,  advertised  to  sail  at  a  certain 
hour,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  what  a  rush 
there  would  be  of  the  passengers  to  be  on  board 
at  the  appointed  time  I" 

A  word  to  the  wise,  as  to  being  in  their  seats 
before  the  services  begin.  Oh  I  the  trial  of 
those  lagging,  dragging,  always-behind-time 
people  1  They  are  such  a  trial. 

Not  Idols. — We  are  not  to  worship  each 
other.  Husbands,  wives,  parents,  children,  lov- 
ers, are  to  regard  each  other  in  the  light  of 
friends,  companions,  protectors,  etc.,  as  God- 
given,  for  which  we  should  thank  Him.  But 
we  are  not  to  place  the  creature  above  the 
Creator  in  our  regard,  as  many  do,  when  they 
assert  they  "  can  not  live "  without  the  loved 
companion.  We  are  to  subordinate  even  the 
tenderest  affections  to  God's  will.  And  even 
in  death  as  in  life,  not  my,  but  "  Thy  will  be 
done,"  should  be  the  motto  inscribed  on  the 
heart 
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Of  IIm  tMl,  lb*  bo-1j  r.nn  doth  Ukt. 

Per  muI  to  form,  «nd  doib  Um  body  — >t.  »wr. 


CULTURE  of  the  PER  OEPTIVE  8 . 

Bt  a  persistent  coarse  of  training,  a  person 
endowed  with  fairly  developed  perceptive  fac- 
ulties may  become  so  skilled  that  his  rapid  and 
accurate  inferences,  from  conditions  hardly  ap- 
preciated by  others,  appear  to  fall  little  short 
of  the  magical.  Men  who  mingle  in  those 
spheres  of  human  activity  which  require  a 
quick  eye,  a  sharp  ear,  a  sure  and  skillful  hand, 
are  distinguished  by  their  well  marked  and 
prominent  perceptive  faculties.  The  forehead, 
from  the  hair  down  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  in- 
clines outwardly  from  the  plane  of  the  face ; 
the  eyes  appear  sunken,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  brows ;  and  the  whole  aspect  is 
one  of  inquiry  and  scrutiny.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  of  the  naturalist  Agassiz  illus- 
trates this  class  of  organization  well.  Men 
who  pursue  the  callings  of  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, who,  like  the  Indian,  are  skilled  in  the 
secrets  of  woodcraft,  have  a  cranial  organiza- 
tion which  approximates  to  that  of  the  aborig- 
inal. Their  external  senses  are  sharpened; 
they  can  discern  the  character  of  objects  at 
distances  so  great  that  the  unpracticed  eye  per- 
ceives only  an  indistinct  form,  and  they  can 
catch  sounds  inaudible  to  the  inexpert,  and 
explain  their  source. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  read  the 
narratives  of  men  who  have  lived  amid  the 
scenes  of  wild  life  in  the  far  West.  Many  of 
their  recitals  of  actual  performances  fall  little 
short  of  the  marvelous. 

In  those  extensive  regions  toward  the  setting 
sun,  where  civilization  has  not  yet  planted  its 
prolific  seed,  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  may 
be  called  "  prairie  detectives,"  and  who  prac- 
tice the  art  of  trailing.  Dr.  Hachcnberg,  of  the 
United  States  Post  Hospital  at  Fort  Randall, 
Dacotah  Territory,  describes  the  trailers  in  a 
very  graphic  manner,  and  recounts  some  of  his 
experiences  with  them.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  instances  illustrative  of 
the  trailer's  powers: 

The  trailer  is  not  a  graceful  man.  He  car- 
ries his  head  much  inclined,  his  eye  is  quick 
and  restless,  always  on  the  watch,  and  he  is 
practicing  bis  art  unconsciously,  hardly  ever 
crossing  the  track  of  man  or  animal  without 
seeing  it  When  he  enters  a  house,  he  brings 
the  habits  he  contracted  in  the  practice  of  his 
art  with  him.  I  know  a  trailer  as  soon  as  he 
enters  my  room.  He  comes  in  through  the 
door  softly,  and  with  an  air  of  exceeding  cau- 
tion. Before  he  is  fairly  in,  or  at  least  has  sat 
down,  he  has  taken  note  of  every  article  and 
person,  though  there  may  be  a  dozen  vacant 
chairs  in  the  room.  He  is  not  used  to  chairs, 
and,  like  the  Indian,  prefers  a  more  humble 
seat  When  I  was  employed  by  Gen.  Harney 
last  summer  to  take  charge  temporarily  of  the 
Indians  that  were  gathered  here  to  form  a  new 


reservation,  one  day  a  guide  and  trailer  came 
into  the  General's  headquarters.  I  told  him  to 
be  seated.  He  sat  down  on  the  floor,  bracing 
his  back  against  the  wall.  The  General  saw 
this,  and  in  vexation  cried  out "  Why  don't 
you  take  a  chair,  when  there  are  plenty  here 
not  occupied?"  The  man  arose  and  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  but  in  so  awkward  and  un- 
comfortable a  manner  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
might  slip  from  it  at  any  moment  But  when 
tliis  uncouth  person  came  to  transact  his  busi- 
ness with  the  General,  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  abilities.  His  description 
of  a  route  he  took  as  guide  and  trailer  for  the 
Ogallalas  in  bringing  them  from  the  Platte  to 
this  place  was  minute,  and,  to  me,  exceedingly 


interesting.  Every  war  party  that  for  the  sea- 
son had  crossed  his  trail,  he  described  with 
minuteness  as  to  their  number,  the  kinds  of 
arms  they  had,  and  stated  the  tribes  they  be- 
longed to.  In  the  Btrange  revelations  that  he 
made  there  was  neither  imposition  nor  suppo- 
sition, for  he  gave  satisfactory  reasons  for  every 
assertion  he  made. 

I  have  rode  several  hundred  miles  with  an 
experienced  guide  and  trailer,  Hack,  whom  I 
interrogated  upon  many  points  in  the  practice 
of  this  art  Nearly  all  tracks  I  saw,  either  old 
or  new,  as  a  novice  in  the  art,  I  questioned  him 
about  In  going  to  the  Niobrara  River  we 
crossed  the  track  of  an  Indian  pony.  My  guide 
followed  the  track  a  few  miles  and  then  said, "  It 
is  a  stray,  black  horse,  with  a  long,  bushy  tail, 
nearly  starved  to  death,  has  a  split  hoof  of  the 
left  fore  foot,  and  goes  very  lame,  and  he  passed 
here  early  this  morning."  Astonished  and  in- 
credulous, I  asked  him  the  reasons  for  knowing 
these  particulars  by  the  tracks  of  the  animal, 
when  he  replied :  "  It  was  a  stray  horse,  be- 
cause it  did  not  go  in  a  direct  line ;  his  tail  was 
long,  for  he  dragged  it  over  the  snow ;  in  brush- 
ing against  a  bush  he  left  some  of  his  hair, 
which  shows  its  color.  He  was  very  hungry, 
for,  in  going  along,  he  has  nipped  at  those  high, 
dry  weeds  which  horses  seldom  eat  The  fis- 
sure of  the  left  fore  foot  left,  also,  its  track,  and 
the  depth  of  the  indentation  shows  the  degree 
of  his  lameness;  and  his  tracks  show  he  was 
here  this  morning,  when  the  snow  was  hard 
with  frost" 


At  another  place  we  came  across  an  Indian 
track,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  an  old  Yankton,  who 
came  across  the  Missouri  last  evening  to  look 
at  his  traps.  In  coming  over,  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand  a  trap,  and  in  his  left  a  lasso,  to 
catch  a  pony  which  he  had  lost  He  returned 
without  finding  the  horse,  but  had  caught  in 
the  trap  he  had  out  a  prairie  wolf,  which  he 
carried  home  on  his  back,  and  a  bundle  of  kini- 
kinic  wood  in  his  right  hand."  Then  he  gave 
his  reasons :  "  I  know  he  is  old,  by  the  impres- 
sion his  gait  has  made,  and  a  Yankton  by  that  of 
his  moccasins.  He  is  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  as  there  are  no  Yanktons  on  this  side. 
The  trap  he  carried  struck  the  snow  now  and 
then,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  came, 
shows-  that  he  did  not  find  his  pony.  A  drop 
of  blood  in  the  center  of  his  tracks  shows  that 
he  carried  the  wolf  on  his  back,  and  the  bun- 
dle of  kinikinic  wood  he  used  for  a  staff  for 
support,  and  catching  a  wolf  shows  that  he  had 
traps  out"  "But,"  I  asked,  "how  do  you 
know  it  is  a  wolf ;  why  not  a  fox,  or  a  coyotte, 
or  even  a  deer?"  Said  he,  "  If  it  had  been  a 
fox,  or  coyotte,  or  any  other  small  game,  he 
would  have  slipped  the  head  of  the  animal  in 
his  waist  belt  and  so  carried  it  by  his  side,  and 
not  on  his  shoulders.  Deer  are  not  caught  by 
traps ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  deer,  he  would  not 
have  crossed  this  high  hill,  but  would  have 
gone  back  by  way  of  the  ravine,  and  the  load 
would  have  made  his  steps  still  more  totter- 
ing." 

Another  Indian  track  we  saw  twenty  miles 
west  of  this,  he  put  this  serious  construction 
upon :  "  He  is  an  upper  Indian — a  prowling 
horse  thief— carried  a  double  shot-gun,  and  is 
a  rascal  that  killed  some  white  man  lately,  and 
passed  here  one  week  ago;  for,"  said  he,  "a 
lone  Indian  in  these  parts  is  on  mischief,  and 
generally  on  the  look-out  for  horses.  He  bad 
on  the  shoes  of  a  white  man  whom  he  had,  in 
all  probability,  killed,  but  his  steps  are  those  of 
an  Indian.  Going  through  the  ravine,  the  end 
of  his  gun  hit  into  the  deep  snow.  A  week 
ago  we  had  a  very  warm  day,  and  the  snow 
being  soft,  be  made  these  dtep  tracks;  ever 
since  it  has  been  intensely  cold  weather,  which 
makes  very  shallow  tracks."  I  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  bought  those  shoes.  "  Indians  don't 
buy  shoes,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  not  buy 
them  as  large  as  these  were,  for  Indians  have 
very  small  feet"  The  most  noted  trailer  of  this 
country  was  Paul  Daloria,  a  half-breed,  who 
died  under  my  hands  of  Indian  consumption 
last  summer.  At  one  time  I  rode  with  him,  and 
trailing  was  naturally  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. I  begged  to  trail  with  him  an  old  track 
over  the  prairie,  in  order  to  learn  its  history. 
I  had  hardly  made  the  proposition,  when  he 
drew  up  his  horse,  which  was  at  a  ravine,  and 
said :  "  Well,  here  is  an  old  elk  track.  Let  us 
get  off  our  horses  and  follow  it"  We  followed 
it  but  a  few  rods,  when  he  said  it  was  exactly  a 
month  old,  and  made  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. This  he  knew,  as  then  we  had  our  last 
rain,  and  at  the  hour  named  the  ground  was 
softer  than  at  any  other  time.  The  track  before 
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as  was  then  made.  He  broke  up  here  and 
there  clusters  of  grass  that  lay  in  the  path  of 
the  track,  and  showed  me  the  dry  ends  of 
some,  the  stumps  of  others,  and  by  numerous 
other  similar  items  accounted  for  many  circum- 
stances that  astonished  me.  We  followed  the 
trail  over  a  mile.  Now  and  then  we  saw  that 
a  wolf,  a  fox,  and  other  animals  had  practiced 
their  trailing  instincts  on  the  elk's  tracks.  Here 
and  there  he  would  show  me  where  a  snake,  a 
rat,  and  a  prairie  dog  had  crossed  the  track. 
Nothing  had  followed  or  crossed  the  track  that 
the  quick  eye  of  Daloria  did  not  detect  He 
gave  an  account  of  the  habits  of  all  the  animals 
that  had  left  their  footprints  on  the  track,  also 
of  the  state  of  the  weather  since  the  elk  passed, 
and  the  effect  of  sunshine,  winds,  aridity,  sand 
storms,  and  other  influences  that  had  a  bearing 
on  these  tracks. 


JAMES  E.  EMERSON. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
phrenological  examination  made  a  few 
months  since,  Mr.  Emerson  being  then 
unknown  to  the  examiner  : 

This  gentleman  has  by  nature  a  toler- 
ably strong  constitution.  His  tempera- 
ment partakes  chiefly  of  the  motive- 
mental  elements,  yet  with  hardly  enough 
of  the  vital  to  maintain  a  good  balance. 
He  is  apt  to  overdo,  to  work  too  much 
with  the  muscles  and  with  the  mind, 
and  thus  to  exhaust  his  vitality  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  it  is  generated. 
He  is  inclined  to  carry  great  burdens 
and  cares,  bnt  is  nevertheless  possessed 
of  such  susceptibility,  that  frets  and 
vexations  wear  upon  him.  He  has  a 
very  fine  skin,  and  comparatively  fine 
hair,  yet  his  frame  is  large  and  compact, 
which  indicates  a  great  deal  of  power. 
That  fine-grained  sensitiveness  which  be- 
longs to  his  organization,  and  which  is 
evinced  by  the  delicacy  of  skin  and  hair, 
leads  him  to  exhaust  through  the  mind 
and  through  the  feelings  a  great  deal  of 
vital  and  nervous  force.  He  has  occa- 
sion, therefore,  for  sleep  in  large  meas- 
ure, and  should  take  every  opportunity 
for  quiet,  healthful  sleep. 

He  is  known  as  having  a  quick  and 
decided  cast  of  mind;  his  first  judg- 
ments of  men  and  measures  are  gene- 
rally his  best  He  has  ability  to  go 
through  complicated  courses  of.  logical 
reasoning,  to  examine  subjects  patiently 
and  extendedly ;  and  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  his  mind  is  very  quick  to  grasp 
results  and  conclusions.    If  he  were  in  a 
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position  that  required  a  qnick  judgment 
of  strangers,  he  would  be  at  home  there. 
As  a  magistrate,  banker,  lawyer,  railroad- 
man, he  would  look  through  men  and  ap- 
preciate their  dispositions. 

Large  Firmness  marks  his  character; 
stability  is  one  of  the  prime  laws  of  his 
mind ;  steadfastness  characterizes  all  that 
he  does,  and  it  is  sustained  by  a  strong 
sense  of  duty.  His  Hope  leads  him 
to  anticipate  favorable  results,  but  he 
is  not  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic,  or 
to  run  into  wild  or  uncertain  specula- 
tions. Ambition  leads  him  to  value  his 
reputation.  He  believes  it  is  a  man's 
duty  to  maintain  a  good  reputation,  and 
his  privilege  to  acquire  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  make  him  easy  in  cir- 
cumstances. He  believes  in  working  out 
success,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  however  rich  he  may  become  by 
the  industry  and  frugality  of  his  ances- 
tors, or  by  his  own  energy,  to  continue 
serving  the  world,  doing  good  and  pay- 
ing his  way.  Hence  ho  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  put  forth  effort,  and  would  be 
ashamed  to  retire  from  business  and  do 
nothing.  He  has  much  pride,  dignity, 
and  self-reliance.  He  may  not  always 
live  in  harmony  with  his  development ; 
but  whenever  he  fails  to  do  so,  his  con- 
science and  sense  of  propriety  are  quick 


and  pungent  accusers; 
he  then  needs  no  accu- 
sation from  without  to 
make  him  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  duty  or  sorrow 
for  its  non-fulfillment 

He  has  the  power  of 
governing  men.  Few 
persons  who  know  him 
well  are  unwilling  to 
yield  to  his  judgment 
and  decision.  He  would 
do  well  as  a  merchant 
His  mechanical  talent  is 
excellent ;  and  if  his 
mind  were  turned  in  the 
mechanical  direction,  he 
would  doubtless  excel  as 
an  inventor,  constructor, 
or  manufacturer.  Lan- 
guage is  sufficient  to 
make  him  a  good  talker. 
Had  he  been  trained  and 
educated  for  a  talking 
profession,  he  would  have 
  stood  well  in  the  commu- 
nity in  that  respect.  With  his  large  brain, 
fairly  sustained  by  a  strong  body,  and 
with  a  sensitive  susceptibility,  he  ought 
to  take  and  maintain  a  superior  rank 
among  men  in  business,  in  science,  or  in 
general  society. 

Mb.  Emerson  is  a  native  of  Maine ;  he  was 
born  on  the  2d  of  November,  1828,  and  spent 
his  youth  in  farming  and  operating  saw-mills. 
After  becoming  of  age  he  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  and  prosecuted  it  for  several  years 
at  Bangor.  In  1860  he  established  himself  at 
Lewiston,  where  he  secured  a  large  amount  of 
contract  work.  There,  also,  he  started  a  man- 
ufactory of  wood -working  machinery,  and 
while  engaged  in  that  business  invented  the 
mechanism  which  first  drew  attention  to  him 
as  a  man  of  superior  mental  ability.  This  ma- 
chine was  applied  to  the  pxrpose  of  boring, 
turning,  and  cutting  the  heads  on  spools  or 
bobbing  used  in  cotton  factories,  and  perform- 
ed the  work  which  had  before  required  three 
machines  to  execute. 

In  1852  the  stirring  reports  of  gold  discover- 
ed in  California  awakened  in  Mr.  Emerson  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  that  country.  Having 
disposed  of  his  machinery  and  stock  at  Lewis- 
ton,  he  sailed  for  the  "  Golden  State."  There 
he  soon  found  employment  as  a  superintendent 
of  saw-mins;  and  afterward  conducted  them  at 
various  places  on  his  own  account  Its  was 
while  engaged  at  this  business  that  he  realized 
practically  the  objections  to  the  use  of  solid- 
toothed  saws  in  districts  remote  from  saw  man- 
ufactories, and  the  advantages  of  the  adoption 
of  properly  constructed  movable  teeth.  Several 
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experiments  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
circular  saws  with  inserted  teeth  would  do 
more  work  with  less  expense  of  power  than 
solid-toothed  saws ;  and  that  when  teeth  were 
broken  others  could  be  substituted  with  but 
little  delay.  For  several  years  he  prosecuted 
a  large  business  in  California,  and  established 
the  reputation  of  his  new  system  of  inserting 
saw-teeth. 

While  in  Calaveras  County  he  visited  the  fa- 
mous grove  of  mammoth  trees  there,  and  mea- 
sured several.  In  an  account  given  of  this 
visit,  he  says : 

"There  are  twenty  of  these  trees  that  will 
average  26  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  One 
of  the  largest  now  standing  is  called  the  Mother 
of  the  Forest,  and  has  been  stripped  of  its  bark 
116  feet  high,  and  still  measures  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base  84  feet ;  20  feet  from  the  base, 
69  feet ;  70  feet  from  the  base,  43  feet  6  inches ; 
116  feet  from  the  base,  89  feet  6  inches ;  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  including  bark,  90  feet; 
its  height  is  810  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  3,000 
years  old ;  the  average  thickness  of  the  bark  is 
11  inches. 

"  I  measured  one  piece  which  was  22J  inches 
thick,  that  came  off  the  large  tree  that  was 
felled.  This  *  Big  Tree,'  as  it  was  called,  con- 
tained 600,000  feet  of  inch  lumber.  It  was 
felled  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hanford,  who  in- 
formed me  that  he  paid  five  men  for  22i  days 
labor  in  felling  it,  making  112J  days  labor  to 
fell  one  tree.  This  tree  measured  92  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  It  was  not  cut  down 
with  axes,  but  was  bored  down  with  long  pump 
augurs,  and  the  wood  remaining  between  the 
holes  was  cut  off  with  chisels  on  the  end  of 
long  sticks.  A  building  in  which  was  a  tele- 
graph office  was  erected  on  the  stump,  which 
served  as  a  floor,  having  been  hewn  off  smooth. 
A  bowling  alley  was  also  built  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  tree,  after  a  large  part  of  it  had  been 
worked  up  into  canes  and  sold. 

44  The  majestic  body  of  the  Father  of  the  For- 
est, which  lies  half  buried  in  the  earth,  meas- 
ures 110  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
200  feet  in  length  to  the  first  branch,  and  being 
hollow,  a  person  can  walk  that  length  erect 
The  estimated  height  of  this  tree  when  stand- 
ing is  400  feet  The  '  Burned  Tree,'  prostrate 
also,  is  hollow  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  and  per- 
sons can  ride  on  horseback  through  it ;  for  that 
distance  it  is  97  feet  in  circumference,  and  stood 
880  feet  high.  There  are  several  other  trees  of 
immense  size,  and  variously  named — Hercules, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Pioneer  Cabin,  Three  Sis- 
ters, Siamese  Twins,  Twin  Brothers,  Lone 
Widow,  Widow  and  Son,  Beauty  of  the  Forest, 
Pride  of  the  Forest,  etc 

After  seven  years'  residence  in  California,  Mr. 
Emerson  returned  to  the  East  and  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  During  the  late  war  the  establishment 
with  Which  he  was  connected  received  large 
contracts  for  swords  and  sabers.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  peace  he  became  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  American  Saw  Company,  which  was 
organized  to  manufacture  circular  saws  with 


inserted  teeth.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  this 
company  exhibited  a  circular  saw  eighty-eight 
inches  in  circumference,  the  largest,  we  believe, 
ever  made.  Mr.  Emerson  has  also  invented 
other  useful  appliances;  one  of  which,  a  com- 
bined anvil,  shears,  and  punching  machine,  is  a 
very  desirable  arrangement  for  the  iron  worker. 

This  skillful  mechanician  is  now  on  his  way 
to  England,  where  he  intends  to  introduce  the 
novel  and  advantageous  features  of  his  im- 
provements in  saw  manufacture  to  prominent 
iron  and  steel  workers. 


Domaatlc  happlncn,  thou  only  bllaa 
Of  p«rsdlu  that  haa  «ui  vii-ad  the  fall ! 
Thoo  art  the  none  of  virtue.    In  tblue  arm* 
She  imlloa,  appealing  al  III  ti  nth  abe  la, 
Ileav'n-uoni,  and  dcalluod  to  the  ill  lea  acalu. — Ckmper. 


LOVE  BONO. 

Softly  day  faints  and  dies, 

Sinking  from  sight ; 
TJp  through  the  dreamy  skies 

Clinibeth  the  night. 
Shadows  begin  to  rove 
In  the  bine  halls  above ; 
Shnt  out  the  world,  my  love— 

Thou  art  my  light 

My  heart  was  like  a  barque 

Drifting  at  sea. 
Lost  in  the  mist  and  dark. 

Ere  I  loved  thee. 
8 tars  that  ne'er  set  nor  rise. 
Constant  to  polar  skies, 
Snch  are  thy  beacon  eyes. 

Shining  for  me. 

Sweetly  together,  love, 

Onr  lives  are  twined ; 
I  am  thy  heart,  my  lovo, 

Thou  art  my  mind. 
I  can  bnt  see  through  thee. 
Thou  may'st  but  feel  through  me, 
Perfect  in  one  are  we, 

As  God  designed. 

What  I  may  lack  thon  hast ; 

Want  is  unknown 
Since  we  have  come  at  last 

Each  to  our  own. 
Sceptered  and  crowned  thou  art, 
King  of  one  happy  heart ; 
Surely  no  power  shall  part 

Thee  from  thy  throne. 


UTTERLY    IMPOSSIBLE  I 

BY  MBS.  GEO.  WASHINGTON  WYLLI8. 

That  a  man  who  "  hasn't  any  kind  of  faith"  in 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  the  other  great 
reform  movements  of  the  age,  can  ever  amount 
to  anything  more  than  mediocrity.  There 
were  some  Spaniards,  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago,  who  " didn't  believe"  in  a  Western 
Continent;  there  were  sundry  wise  Italians, 
who  thought  Galileo  and  his  theory  "  all  moon- 
shine ;"  but  there  teat  an  Occidental,  and  Ga- 
lileo teas  right,  in  spite  of  these  wiseacres. 

That  a  woman  who  goes  to  church  three 
times  on  Sunday,  and  every  evening  in  the 
week,  while  her  husband  eats  cold  dinners,  and 
her  children  wear  ragged  stockings,  can  be  a 


better  Christian  than  she  who  goes  only  once 
a  week,  and  keeps  the  kettle  boiling  at  home, 
and  the  faces  around  her  bright ! 

That  the  old  gentleman  who  says  "  Things 
aren't  as  they  used  to  be  when  /  was  young — 
the  world  seems  to  be  going  backward  all  the 
while  I"  has  kept  up  with  the  limes!  Old 
gentleman,  it  is  you  that  are  standing  still, 
while  the  world  moves  on,  and  the  less  you 
say  about  it,  the  better. 

That  the  girl  who  lies  in  bed  while  her 
mother  gets  the  breakfast,  and  then  creeps  out 
from  among  the  pillows  with  hair  in  crimping 
pins,  and  shawl  awry,  to  snap  at  the  old  lady 
and  snarl  at  the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  can 
ever  make  a  good  wife  to  any  man !  "  Just  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  and  this 
twig  is  bent  remarkably  crooked. 

That  the  boy  who  calls  his  father  "  the  gov- 
ernor," and  his  mother  "the  old  woman," 
keeps  away  from  Sabbath-school  and  Bible- 
class,  spends  Sunday  on  the  street  corners,  and 
habitually  makes  light  of  sacred  things,  will 
make  a  good  or  a  great  man,  unless  he  reforms 
straight  through  from  the  very  beginning  1 

That  a  man  who  thinks  it  "  mean"  to  .count 
his  change,  or  look  after  his  pennies,  can  ever 
become  a  Rothschild,  or  even  a  moderately 
rich  man ! 

That  a  woman  who  puts  down  every  cent 
of  her  expenditure,  from  fwo  cents  for  shoe- 
laces up  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  silk 
dress,  during  one  entire  year,  can  foil  to  spend 
considerably  less  the  second  year  1  It  is  rather 
difficult  without  this  precaution,  to  tell "  where 
the  money  goes,"  but  when  you  have  once  dis- 
covered the  needless  expenses,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  check  them. 

That  the  man  who  sneers  at  matrimony,  and 
declares  "there  isn't  the  woman  living  he 
would  marry,"  has  not  been  badly  jilted  with- 
in the  year  by  some  unprincipled  littie  coquette 
who  thought  he  needed  a  lesson  1 

That  the  old  maid  who  devotes  her  life  to 
cats  and  canary-birds,  dogs  and  parrots,  hasn't 
a  warm  corner  in  her  heart  for  a  pretty  dimpled 
baby,  whatever  the  popular  prejudices  upon 
the  subject  may  be.  If  any  body  don't  believe 
that  such  an  old  maid  would  make  a  good 
wife,  let  him  marry  her,  and  sec ! 

That  the  child  who  is  always  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way  at  home,  and  never  is  con- 
tradicted "  lest  it  should  break  his  spirit"  will 
make  a  useful  member  of  society,  when  he 
grows  old  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
restrictions  of  the  world  and  the  laws  of  the 
landl 

That  the  little  girl  who  can't  go  out  in  win- 
ter because  the  frost  will  spoil  ber  complexion, 
and  who  must  stay  in  the  house  in  summer, 
lest  the  sun  should  embrown  her  delicate  skin, 
will  develop  into  a  healthy  woman  1  Keep  a 
geranium  out  of  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  it 
will  sprout  into  sickly  pallor.  Geraniums  and 
children  are  not  altogether  unlike  in  this  re- 
spect 

That  the  man  who  has  his  cupboard  full  of 
quack  medicines,  and  doses  his  family  in  the 
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spring  "  lo  clear  out  their  systems,"  and  gives 
them  pills  and  powders  in  the  fell  "  to  brace 
them  up,"  and  runs  for  the  docter  every  time 
the  baby  rolls  up  its  eyes,  can't  fail  to  supply 
the  undertaker  with  several  paying  jobs  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years ! 

That  the  old  lady  who  believes  in  "signs 
and  symptoms,"  always  looks  out  for  the  new 
moon  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  never  makes 
pickles  on  a  Friday,  will  not  know  "  something 
to  happen"  within  the  year,  particularly  if  she 
has  tho  bad  luck  to  break  the  looking-glass ! 
As  the  old  Dutch  farmer  said, "  Things  is  al- 
ways happening,  most  years ! " 

That  the  man  who  says,  "Plenty  of  time, 
there's  no  hurry,"  should  not  miss  the  boats, 
lose  the  trains,  and  get  generally  behindhand  I 
Just  notice  whether  people  that  have  "  plenty 
of  time,"  don't  usually  end  with  having  no 
time  at  all. 

That  the  woman  who  puts  off  her  baking 
until  the  washing  is  done,  and  the  washing  un- 
til the  weather  is  a  little  warmer,  and  sits  down 
to  read  a  dog's-eared  novel  in  the  meantime, 
should  have  anything  but  a  drinking  husband, 
shiftless  children,  and  a  desolate  home ! 

That  the  man  who  carries  his  hands  in  his 
trowsers  pockets,  should  ever  possess  anything 
else  to  carry  in  his  pockets ! 

That  the  young#lady  who  sleeps  in  kid 
gloves,  and  powders  her  face  "  for  the  benefit 
of  her  complexion,"  should  have  more  than 
her  share  of  common  sense  I 

That  the  man  who  wears  an  imitation  dia- 
mond ring  will  ever  own  a  real  one!  For 
mock  jewelry  indicates  a  lack  of  brains,  and 
it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  brains  to  make 
money  enough  for  real  diamonds,  or  anything 
else  that  is  genuine. 

That  a  woman  who  believes  in  the  old  prov- 
erb, that "  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath," 
and  puts  it  in  daily  practice,  can  become  in- 
volved in  quarrels  with  the  people  who  live 
next  door  and  across  the  street,  however  bel- 
ligerently they  may  be  disposed ! 

That  the  neighbors  of  the  man  who  takes 
the  "  Phrenological  Journal"  should  fail 
to  borrow  it  every  month,  just  as  regularly  as 
the  mail  comes  in  1 

If  all  these  things  will  not  be  found,  on  ma- 
ture consideration,  to  be  "  utterly  impossible," 
then  farowell  to  quill  and  ink-bottle,  for  we 
have  studied  human  nature  in  vain. 


A   SENSIBLE   LOVE  LETTER. 

The  following  love  letter  was  read  in  some 
court  in  France,  not  long  since,  pending  a 
trial: 

Mademoiselle — It  was  a  saying  of  the  cele- 
brated Frenchman  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
whose  name  you  very  likely  can  not  pro- 
nounce, that,  to  write  a  good  love  letter,  you 
ought  to  begin  without  knowing  what  you 
mean  to  say,  and  finish  without  knowing  what 
you  have  written.  Now,  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  Rousseau's  talents  in  other  respects, 
I  may  say  I  do  not  believe  this  saying  to  be 


true,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  I  mean,  about  what  I  write  to  you, 
Mary,  that  I  may  guard  against  poisoning  your 
mind  with  flattery,  or  saying  anything  that 
may  offend  you.  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  what  I  say  I  mean ;  that  I  neither  write 
for  writing's  sake  nor  to  please  my  own  fancy. 
I  have,  I  hope,  a  higher  aim  and  a  more  honest 
and  more  noble  intention.  I  need  not  blush  to 
own  that  my  only  object  is  to  whisper  in  your 
ear  a  pure  and  tender  tale  of  love.  I  entreat 
you  to  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  honestness 
and  truthfulness  of  the  writer,  as  a  proof  of  his 
affection  for  you,  and  as  a  bond  which  shall 
unite  us  forever.  Enow,  then,  that  from  the 
moment  I  first  beheld  you,  I  have  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  your  welfare,  and  your  image  has 
frequently  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  This 
will  account  for  what  passed  between  us  on 
Sunday  evening.  "  I  have  loved  you  for  your 
beauty,  but  not  (I  hope)  for  that  alone." 
"  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,"  although  it  is  very 
agreeable,  as  every  one  knows.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  I  can  know  what  other  qualities  you 
possess,  but  I  should  wish  you  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  household  matters.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  do- 
mestic happiness  in  a  well-dressed  mutton-chop 
or  a  tidy  beefsteak  for  breakfast  The  woman 
who  can  cook  contributes  more  to  the  happi- 
ness of  society  than  the  twenty  who  can  not 
cook.  

THE  LAMIA.* 

BY  OEOROB  B.  BURLEIGH. 

"  Oh  !  come  to  my  arms,  thou  beautiful  youth, 
With  that  soft  brown  hair  and  those  eyes  of 
truth, 

With  lips  blushing  down  in  thy  beard's  crispy 


Like  twin  berries  ripening  in  clusters  of  moss ; 


I  will  weave  in  the  curb  of  that  sunny  brown 
hair 

Rich  roses  of  ruby,  immortal  and  rare, 

*  A  Lamia  was  a  fabulous  monster  that  assumed  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  especially  delighted  to 
fascinate  young  men ;  bnt  when  her  Tictinu  were  in  her 
power,  she  became  a  terrible  serpent  and  crashed  them 
in  her  folds.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  a  more  tfrid 
type  of  the  seductive  and  fatal  influences  of  the  wine-cap. 


And  kindle  those  eyes  to  a  glory  divine 
In  the  amethyst  flash  of  a  life-giving  wine, 
And  thy  lips  the  inspirings  of  wisdom  shall 
hymn, 

As  a  spring  overbubbles  its  roseate  brim." 

He  was  wise,  he  was  brave,  and  though  Wisdom 

grew  grave, 
His  daring  could  toy  with  the  danger  which 

gave 

A  delight  to  his  soul,  a  career  to  his  feet ; 

And  entranced  while  he  listened,  his  lip  whis- 
pered, "Sweet!" 

She  saw  not,  she  heard  not,  or  seemed  not  to 
hear,  [ear. 

As  her  honeyed  persuasion  she  poured  on  his 

"  Oh  1  let  me  not  say '  I  am  feir,  I  am  sweet,' 
That  the  cup  which  I  bear  is  no  well  of  deceit : 
Oh !  let  me  not  say  that  the  dance  of  my  tongue 
Is  attuned  to  the  rhythms  by  seraphim  sung. 
Thou  hast  eyes— ay,  they  melt  through  the  frost 

of  my  power; 
Thou  hast  senses  that  thrill  at  the  breath  of  a 

flower; 

Thou  hast  ears,  and  they  hear  if  my  utterance 
wrong 

The  notes  of  an  angel's  mellifluous  song ! 
If  I  seem  to  thee  sweet,  all  divine  as  thou  art, 
Judge  the  worth  of  my  charms  by  the  wealth 
of  thy  heart" 

And  he  said,  unaware, "  Thou  art  sweet,  thou 
art  feir  1" 

As  her  words  bubbled  out  with  a  negligent  care. 

"  Oh !  follow  me,  then,  to  the  bower  of  my  rest : 
I  will  rock  thee  asleep  on  the  wave  of  my  breast ; 
I  will  wake  thee  with  song  when  the  morning, 
aswoon, 

Sinks  breathless  with  love  in  the  lap  of  the  noon. 
But  my  home  shall  be  cool  in  the  heart  of  the 
grove, 

Where  Twilight  forever  with  Zephyr  shall  rove ; 
Then  come  to  my  bower  in  thy  beauty  and 
pride—  [bride." 
Thy  daring  and  wisdom  shall  make  me  thy 

He  was  brave,  he  was  wise ;  but  those  beautiful 
eyes, 

That  flashed  on  his  vision  a  happy  surprise, 
And  the  lips,  and  the  breath,  which  were  hon- 
ey and  myrrh, 
Shed  a  mist  o'er  his  soul  with  a  slumberous  stir; 
And  an  odor  went  up  from  her  foam-beaded  cup 
That  wrought  on  his  brain  but  one  image  of 
her— 

One  dazzling,  alluring,  yet  vanishing  form, 
With  which  the  wide  landscape  grew  rosy  and 
warm. 

In  the  mist  of  his  vision  she  faded  and  came, 
Like  the  beautiful  Wonder  ha rf- uttered  in  flame ; 
And  he  sped  as  she  fled,  till  her  mazy  dance  led 
Whero  the  deep  verdure-gloom  of  her  bower, 
overhead, 

Met  the  rich  purple  darkness  that  curtained  her 
bed. 

In  the  rapture  of  song,  that  now  murmured, 

now  burst 
In  billows  to  Music's  insatiate  thirst; 
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In  the  waltzing  of  houris,  that  broke  not  a  flower 
As  their  rapid  feet  fell  like  a  silvery  shower; 
In  the  trancing  of  odors  that  hnng  like  a  mist, 
Just  flushing  the  air  to  a  pale  amethyst, 
He  was  mad  with  excess  of  delight;  and  again 
Seemed  afloat  on  the  clouds  of  a  slumberous 
rain, 

80  lulled  by  the  undulant  swell  of  her  breast, 
It  seemed  more  deliriously  restful  than  rest ! 

In  the  rapture  he  breathed,  so  replete  and  in- 
tense, 

Could  it  be  that  his  soul  was  the  thrall  of  his 
sense? 

He  was  brave,  he  was  wise ;  but  those  glitter- 
ing eyes 

Held  him  bound  like  a  bird  in  inscrutable  ties  I 
"  Thine  am  I,  forever,  my  charmer,  my  bride  1" 
He  whispered,  and  drained  the  full  cup  at  her 
side; 

M  Thee  only,  thee  ever,  divines t,  I  wed, 
And  the  angels  shall  witness  the  vow  I  have 
said." 

Bloomed  his  lips  to  a  kiss,  but  ere  yet  it  had  shed 
Its  petals  on  hers  o'er  the  pale  marriage-bed, 
His  soul  was  aware  of  a  voice  in  the  air: 
Here,  there,  everywhere  was  the  hoarse  cry, 
"Beware! 

'Tis  a  serpent,  a  Lamia !  and  back  in  her  lair 
Lie  the  white  bones  of  thousands  all  bleaching 
and  bare, 

Whom  the  pest  of  her  breath  sent  to  death  and 
despair!" 

Ere  the  voice  a  clear  image  grew,  crushing  his 
bliss, 

Fell  the  faltering  kiss,  and  her  lips  answered  his, 
Unsheathing  her  fangs  with  a  venomous  hiss. 
Thin,  fleshless,  and  blue,  her  plump,  cherry  lips 
grew, 

And  a  dew  Altered  through  as  her  double  tongue 
flew, 

That  was  deathly,  venenate,  and  sickly  of  hue ! 
Her  human  expired  with  an  agonized  cry ; 
His  wild  shriek  of  horror,  and  blood-bursting 
eye, 

And  a  mad  bound  to  fly,  were  his  only  reply. 

Oh !  burning  as  are  the  red  pebbles  that  break 
The  fires  of  that  lake  where  the  Ruined  would 

slake  [wake, 
The  insatiable  thirst  which  their  own  passions 
Were  the  eyes  of  the  Snake ;  yet  he  knew  them 

the  same, 

With  their  terrible  beauty  distinct  in  their  flame ! 
United,  the  lithe  limbs  behind  her  uprolled, 
In  the  horror  of  scales  flashing  purple  and  gold, 
Scale  plaited  on  scale,  an  impervious  mail, 
From  the  white-girdled  throat  to  the  barbated 
tail. 

How  they  crackled  and  gleamed !  how  their 
hues  went  and  came,  {flame, 
Interfused  as  they  waved  like  a  phosphorent 
As  sfaVgUded  along  through  her  altered  abode, 
Where  nightshade  and  dogwood  their  death- 
verdure  strewed. 

A  hot  reeking  smell  of  the  verminous  breeds 
That  coiled  in  the  branches,  and  crawled 
through  the  reeds, 


And  a  feverous  steam  from  the  leaves  lush  and 
rank, 

In  the  sweltering  noon,  made  the  fen-arbor 
dank. 


Now  rigid  with:  horror  the  youth  stood  aghast, 
As  a  leaflet  too  frozen  to  shake  in  the  blast; 
The  cup  of  the  charmer  lay  large  at  his  feet, 
A  fountain  with  blood  and  confusion  replete; 
And  through  the  red  mass  as  it  bubbled  and 
leapt, 

Coiled  adders  like  eels,  and  green  centipedes 
crept! 

With  infinite  loathing  he  hung  o'er  the  brink, 
And  felt  his  stiff  knees  irresistibly  sink, 
As  a  voice  of  keen  mockery  bade  him  to  drink  I 
'Twas  the  voice  of  a  fiend  from  the  tongue  of 
the  snake ; 

"  O  God !  can  it  be,  I  am  thus,  and  awake  ?" 
He  shrieked,  and  still  bowed  to  the  loathly 
abyss, 

To  quench  in  its  flood  that  indelible  kiss 
Which  burned  on  his  lip  with  more  horror  than 
this! 

Will  he  taste?  will  he  quaff?  " Ha!  ha !  ha !" 

what  a  laugh ! 
It  scatters  his  sense  as  the  wind  scatters  chaff, 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!"  all  the  air  is  ajar, 
With  the  gibbering  mockery,  near  and  afar; 
It  laughs  from  the  hill-side,  it  laughs  from  the 

fen, 

From  the  trees,  from  the  leas,  from  the  sky  and 
the  glen ; 

It  bursts  from  that  hell-wine  in  bubbles  that 
fling 

Its  stain  on  his  lips  as  they  shrink  from  the 
spring; 

Everything  to  the  scoff  lends  a  wing  or  a  sting. 

Now  coldly  and  tightly,  now  tightly  and  cold, 
Around  him  and  round  is  the  lithe  serpent 
rolled ; 

Around  him  and  round  him  her  live  links  have 
bound  him, 

The  chill  to  his  will  stiffly  striking  its  hold. 

Too  stark  for  more  horror,  too  stunned  for  sur- 
prise, 

He  sees  the  old  passion  burn  clear  in  her  eyes ; 
Her  subtile  head  slides  through  his  clammy, 

damp  tresses, 
And  on  his  cold  cheek  are  her  slimy  caresses ! 


The  death-cup  expands  to  a  geyser  of  hell, 
And  higher  and  higher  the  red  billows  swell, 
Tossing  up  to  their  crest  the  thick  tangle  of 
snakes 

Unstrung  on  the  brim  when  the  falling  wave 
breaks; 

The  fierce  anaconda  upheaves  in  her  coils 
The  shuddering  wretch  she  has  bound  with 
her  toils, 

Upheaves  for  one  plunge  in  that  Etna  of  fire, 
Whose  adders  are  passions  that  never  expire, 
And  the  green  centipedes  are  each  groveling 
desire! 

"Tis  the  home  of  the  Lamia,  the  bitumen  lake, 
Where  the  lovely  deceiver  returns  to  the  snake, 
Whose  coils  on  her  victim  are  cordage  and 
stake 

In  the  dread  holocaust  of  the  lost  for  her  sake. 

Come,  Angels  of  Mercy !  and  snatch  him  away 
Ere  that  shivering  heart  sink  to  deeper  dismay ! 
Come,  warn  the  fresh  thousands  who  gather  be- 
hind, 

Whom  the  beautiful  Wine  Goddess  "  dazzles  to 
blind," 

Though  her  lips  may  be  sweet  in  the  troth- 
plighting  kiss, 
Her  nuptial  caress  is  the  death-boding  hiss, 
And  her  bed,  when  they  wed,  is  the  burning 
Abyss! 

"STAND  TOR  THE  RIGHT." 

"  Stand  for  the  right  t  Humanity 

Implores,  with  groans  and  tears. 
Thine  aid,  to  break  the  festering  links 

That  bind  her  tolling  years. 
Stand  for  the  right  1  though  ftdsehood  reigns. 

And  prond  lips  coldly  sneer; 
A  poisoned  arrow  can  not  wound 

A  conscience  pure  and  clear." 

Read  that  again,  young  man,  and  rightfully 
conclude  that  It  was  meant  for  you.  Resolve 
that  you  will  "  stand  for  the  right"  Pray  for . 
strength  to 

"  Act ;  act.  In  the  living  present. 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead." 

Think  for  yourself,  and  think  much  more 
than  you  talk.  Know  that  your  purposes  are 
high,  noble,  and  firmly  fixed ;  then  stand  a  con- 
queror, or  fighting,  fall. 

"  Dare  all  that  may  become  a  man. 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

Depend  upon  yourself;  keep  steadily  in  the 
ranks ;  swerve  not  an  inch ;  move  upward  as 
well  as  onward. 

Whatever  be  your  calling,  be  proud  of  it 
Are  you  a  shoemaker  ?  Try  to  make  a  better 
shoe  than  any  other  man  can  make.  Yes, 
whatever  your  trade  or  profession,  excel  in  it 
if  you  can.  Bear  in  mind  that  any  kind  of 
honest  labor  is  honorable,  but  choose  well 
"  In  whate'er  you  sweat,  indulge  your  taste." 

If  you  like  the  free  life  and  honest  labor  of  a 
farmer,  do  not  drag  out  long  years  in  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine,  for  that  would  only  be 
"  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ; "  but  go  im- 
mediately to  the  farm,  and  in  the  life  you  love 
enjoy  that  perfect  peace  of  mind  peculiar  to 
every  individual  that  feels  he  is  in  his  forte, 
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doing  what  God  designed  he  should,  and  who 
wiH  never  have  to  realize  that  cold,  humili- 
ating, and  sickening  feeling,  that  his  life  has 
been  a  failure. 

Suffer  not  that  feeling  to  creep  over  you,  but 
be  up  and  doing.  "  Look  well  to  the  ways  of 
your  footsteps."  Keep  clean  the  house  of  clay 
in  which  God  has*  placed  you.  Touch  not, 
taste  not  that  which  will  corrupt  it.  Go  not  to 
your  grave  a  composition,  one-third  whisky, 
one-third  tobacco,  and  the  remaining  third 
corruption,  so  filthy  that  even  the  gkouls  and 
ravenous  worms  would  scorn  to  touch  you. 

Be  true  to  yourself.  Deal  honestly  and  plain- 
ly with  your  fellow-men.   Remember  that 

"  The  pleasure  is  as  jrreat 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

The  first  cigar  and  the  first  drink  are  dan- 
gerous things.  .Let  them  alone,  for 

"  The  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  hand  might  stop  the  breach  with  clay. 
But,  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philosophy, 
Aye,  and  religion  too,  shall  strive  in  vain 
To  tnrn  the  headlong  current." 

With  a  clear  eye  and  upright  heart  resist 
every  wrong,  in.  whatever  or  whomever  it  may 
be  discovered,  and 

"  Never  1  while  thy  bosom 
Has  a  heart-throb  within, 
Let  thy  free  tongue  be  silent 
When  the  rich  and  mighty  aln." 

But 

"  If  thou  bast  a  truth  to  utter, 

Speak,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

Be  something.  Set  your  mark  high.  Lift 
yourself  up.  Nobody  will  lift  you.  Heaven- 
ward hie,  and,  should  you  fail,  grow  weary 
and  fainting,  fall  upon  the  way,  you  will  at 
least  deserve  an  epitaph  worthy  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  the  Italian  Iliads  inscribed  upon 
the  tomb  of  Phaeton  : 

"  Driver  of  Fhoebus'a  chariot,  Pharton, 
Struck  by  Jove's  thunder,  rests  beneath  this  stone. 
He  could  not  rule  his  father's  car  of  fire. 
Yet  was  it  much  so  nobly  to  aspire.1' 

— Prunty  Papert. 

CAROLINE  LUCRETU  HERSCHEL, 

THE  ASTRONOMER. 


Here  is  a  strongly  marked  and  a  most 
expressive  countenance.  How  intellect- 
ual, how  kindly,  and  how  grand !  There 
is  meekness,  without  weakness ;  strength 
and  power,  without  severity  or  assump- 
tion ;  devotion,  without  bigotry ;  and  a 
full  measure  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  the  best  humanity.  There  is  high 
quality,  real  nobility,  in  this  countenance. 
How  much  her  worthy  brother — Sir  Wm. 
Herschel — may  have  been  indebted  to  his 
sister  for  his  splendid  reputation  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  can  not  doubt  she 
would  look  as  far  into  the  heavens  as  he, 
and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  her  best 
observations  and  conclusions.    There  is 


something  truly  venerable  in  a  character 
like  this. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  can  not  furnish 
more  than  a  more  skeleton  of  a  biograph- 


III.  having  appointed  Herschel  his  private  as- 
tronomer, considered  Miss  Herschel  worthy  of 
special  notice,  and  confirmed  her  in  her  place 
near  her  brother  as  assistant  astronomer,  with 
a  separate  salary.  Besides  helping  Sir  William, 
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ical  sketch,  as  this  distinguished  lady 
deserves  far  more  than  a  passing  remark. 

She  possessed  that  force  and  practical 
ability  which  inspires  the  mind  to  act  in 
those  departments  for  which  it  has  apti- 
tudes, in  spite  of  conventional  prejudice. 
A  woman,  she  nevertheless  applied  her 
fine  talents  to  science,  and  exhibited  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  eminent  suc- 
cess won  by  a  woman  in  a  department 
generally  regarded  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  the  masculine  mind. 

Caroline  Lucbetia  Herschel,  sister  of  the 
great  astronomer  already  mentioned,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Hanover,  northern  Germa- 
ny, March,  1750.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  she 
went  to  England,  and  took  up  her  residence  with 
her  brother,  who  was  then  living  at  Bath,  and 
supporting  himself  by  giving  musical  instruc- 
tion. When  he  directed  his  attention  to  as- 
tronomy, Caroline  became  his  assistant  George 


she  made  observations  independently,  and  dis- 
covered seven  comets,  for  five  of  which  she  has 
been  awarded  the  merit' of  priority  in  discov- 
ery. Several  remarkable  nebula;  and  clusters 
of  stars  owe  their  descriptions  in  the  astronom- 
ical tables  to  her  assiduous  study  of  the  sky. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William,  in  1822,  Miss 
Herschel  returned  to  Hanover,  then  being  over 
seventy  years  of  age.  She  lived  to  be  ninety- 
eight,  retaining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
vigor  of  her  intellect  to  the  very  last  The  in- 
terests and  associations  of  her  English  life, 
and  the  scientific  pursuits  to  which  she  had 
devoted  her  mental  strength,  could  not  be  set 
aside  amid  the  scenes  of  her  native  land ;  for 
even  in  her  advanced  age  she  maintained  a 
lively  correspondence  with  friends  in  England, 
and  read  all  the  astronomical  reports  published 
by  her  nephew,  Sir  John,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father,  Sir  William,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Observatory.  She  loved  to  speak  of 
"our  observatory  at  Windsor,"  where  for  so 
many  years  she  helped  her  brother  "sweep 
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the  sky  and  look  for  comets,"  and  where  she 
felt  herself  removed  from  the  turmoil  and  cares 
of  the  jostling  world.  In  1828,  the  Royal  Society 
of  England  conferred  on  her  their  gold  medal 
for  completing  the  catalogue  of  nebulae  and 
stars  observed  by  her  brother,  and  shortly 
afterward  elected  her  an  honorary  member. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1848. 


BEE  CHER  ON  COMPLIMENTARY 
TITLES. 

[It  is  known  to  most  of  the  admirers  of  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  that  more  than  once  he 
has  declined  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  (Doc- 
tor of  Divinity),  offered  him  by  prominent  insti- 
tutions. The  reasons  for  his  declination  of  a 
nominal  dignity  which  most  gentlemen  in  his 
profession  are  only  too  anxious  to  append  to 
their  names,  are  pointedly  as  well  as  character- 
istically stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the 
New  York  Ledger.  Mr.  Bonner,  it  appears, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Beecher,  asking  the  question, 
"  Why  did  Mr.  Beecher  decline  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  when  it  was  conferred  upon  him  ?"] 

I  declined  it  because  I  did  not  want  it  I 
had  it  already.  Every  Irishman  called  me 
"  Doctor."  Every  man  that  begged  for  fifty 
cents  called  me  "  Doctor."  Indeed,  I  was  called 
"  your  reverence  " — a  title  which  belongs  to  the 
Cardinal,  I  believe.  What  good  would  a  col- 
lege degree  do  a  man  who  already  had  it  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  great  university  of  the 
common  people  ?  Are  these  not  good  reasons  ? 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  reason* 
and  causes.  After  a  man  has  given  his  reasons 
for  any  course,  he  might  with  profit  analyze 
the  real  causes  which  produced  the  result  Men 
act  from  many  motives  combined.  They  select 
from  among  them  those  best  suited  to  bear  ex- 
posure, and  state  them  as  reasons.  Thus  the 
real  causes  are  often  hid  by  the  alleged  reasons. 
It  would  amount  to  quite  a  subtile  disquisition 
if  I  were  to  go  into  the  interiors  of  the  matter. 

I  think  that  I  was  a  natural-born  Quaker.  I 
agree  with  that  worthy  sect  in  everything,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  matter  of  Doctrine  and  of  Prac- 
tice. I  always  admired  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward-speech.  My  early  reading  was  of  authors 
who  sprang  up  with  the  American  and  the 
French  revolutions,  and  who  had  in  them  the 
glow  and  fervor  of  those  early  democratic  doc- 
trines which  prevailed  before  slavery  debauch- 
ed this  nation.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity,  fra- 
ternity, and  equality  of  men  had  a  charm  for 
my  youth  not  less  bewitching  because  it  was 
an  enthusiasm  rather  than  a  philosophy.  In 
some  vague  way,  I  can  hardly  tell  how,  I  con- 
ceived a  notion  of  repugnance  for  all  titles.  I 
reni ember  distinctly  that,  as  early  as  when  I  was 
fourteen  years  old,  I  had  contempt  for  any 
author  who  put  into  his  title-page  a  string  of 
honors  and  titles.  I  was  much  taken  with  the 
story  of  some  of  the  French  nobility  who  re- 
nounced their  hereditary  titles  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  democratic  citizens.  I  formed  a 
romantic  notion  of  a  true  man,  as  one  whose 
character  and  actions  needed  for  their  illustra- 
tion neither  office  nor  title.   Insensibly  I  im- 


bibed that  a  title  was  a  sign  of  imbecility  or 
vanity;  that  a  strong  man  needed  jio  such 
crutch  or  bolster ;  that  it  was  useless  if  it  con- 
ferred on  one  nothing  but  what  he  had  in  him- 
self, and  dishonest  if  it  gave  to  a  man  something 
more  than  really  existed.  These  were  boyhood 
whims  and  notions. 

They  were  strengthened  by  the  influence 
which  was  derived  from  my  first  teacher  in 
mathematics.  I  had  no  fondness  for  this  study, 
yet  I  became  proficient  in  its  elementary  branch- 
es, in  my  school  days,  under  the  teachings  of  W. 
P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  which,  in  full,  is  William  Pitt 
Nelson  Fitzgerald.  When  Prof.  Davies,  of  West 
Point,  was  once  traveling  in  Canada,  he  was 
served  by  an  hostler's  boy,  and  in  putting  some 
questions  to  him,  he  proved  so  sharp  at  figures 
that  the  Professor  took  him  along  as  a  servant 
He  was  waiter  and  boy  of  all  work.  But  he 
developed  such  gifts  and  graces,  that  he  was  put 
to  his  books,  and  became  a  cadet,  and  stood 
second  to  none,  until  an  unfortunate  Christmas 
spree  delivered  him  from  the  thrall  of  West 
Point,  and  sent  him  to  finish  his  career  in  the 
great  academy  of  the  world.  I  found  him,  in 
1827,  teaching  mathematics  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Classical  Institute,  Amherst,  Mass.  He  taught 
me  to  conquer  in  studying.  There  is  a  very 
hour  in  which  a  young  nature,  tugging,  dis- 
couraged, and  weary  with  books,  rises  with  the 
consciousness  of  victorious  power  into  master- 
hood.  Forever  after  he  knows  that  he  can 
learn  anything  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a  distinct 
Intellectual "  conversion." 

I  first  went  to  the  black-board,  uncertain, 
soft,  full  of  whimpering.  "  That  lesson  must  be 
learned,"  he  said,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but  with 
a  terrible  intensity,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
Fate.  All  explanations  and  excuses  he  trod 
under  foot  with  utter  scornfulness.  "  I  want 
that  problem.  I  don't  want  any  reasons  why 
I  don't  get  it". 

"  I  did  study  it  two  hours." 

"  That's  nothing  to  me — I  want  the  lesson. 
You  need  not  study  it  at  all,  or  you  may  study 
it  ten  hours— just  to  suit  yourself.  I  want  the 
lesson.   Underwood,  go  to  the  black-board  I " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  Underwood  got  somebody  to 
show  him  his  lesson." 

•'What  do  I  care  how  you  get  it?  That's 
your  business.  But  you  must  have  it" 

It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,  but  it  seasoned 
him.  In  less  than  a  month  I  had  the  most  in- 
tense sense  of  intellectual  independence  and 
courage  to  defend  my  recitations. 

In  the  midst  of  a  lesson,  his  cold  and  calm 
voice  would  fall  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
demonstration— "  No  I "  I  hesitated,  stopped, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  beginning;  and,  on 
reaching  the  same  spot  again—"  No  1 "  uttered 
with  the  tone  of  perfect  conviction,  barred  my 
progress. 

"The  next!"  and  I  sat  down  in  red  confu- 
sion. He,  too,  was  stopped  with  "  No ! "  but 
went  right  on,  finished,  and,  as  he  sat  down, 
was  rewarded  with  "  Very  well." 

"  Why,"  whimpered  I,  "  I  recited  it  just  as 
he  did,  and  you  said  No ! " 


"  Why  didn't  you  aay  Yes  ?  and  stick  to  it? 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  your  lesson.  You 
must  know  that  you  know  itl  You  have 
learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure.  If  all  the 
world  says  No,  your  business  is  to  say  Yes,  and 
prove  it  1 " 

The  inward  confidence  inspired  by  such  a 
drill,  joined  to  the  chivalric  notions  of  inde- 
pendent manhood  already  existing,  tended  to 
fix  and  fasten  the  feeling  that  a  man  is  what  he 
is  in  himself,  and  that  the  love  of  doing  and  the 
power  to  do  are  all  the  honors  that  he  needs ; 
that  no  man  deserves  a  title  who  has  not  the 
power  to  make  his  own  simple  name  a  title, 
and  that  then  he  needs  no  other,  and  that  a 
man's  own  life  is  the  true  university  that 
should  confer  honors  upon  him !  These  were 
the  impulses  of  youth.  I  had  not  quite  got 
over  them  when  a  doctorate  was  proffered  to 
me,  and  in  a  moment  of  haste  it  was  declined, 
although  the  good-will  of  my  Alma  Mater  gave 
me  a  gentle  pleasure. 

"But— would  you  take  one  now?  Like  a 
prodigal  beauty  who  has  for  forty  years  refused 
suitors,  have  you  not  come  to  a  time  of  life 
when  a  round,  plump,  companionable  Doctor 
would  be  an  agreeable  prefix  or  appendage  to 
your  name?" 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
titles  on  other  men.  Wiser  men  than  I  am,  or 
ever  shall  be,  wear  them  and  play  with  them, 
as  old-fashioned  gentlemen  do  with  a  bunch  of 
seals  to  their  watch.  The  chronometer  per- 
forms no  better  for  the  rattling  seals  and 
charms,  yet  men  like  to  fuss  with  them.  Why 
not,  if  they  like  it?  Every  man  to  his  own 
taste  in  trifles. 

I  am  older,  but  not  old.  My  mother  had  a 
name  waiting  for  me  when  I  was  born.  Two 
brothers,  very  dear  to  her,  had  died  early.  She 
joined  their  names— Henry  and  Ward— giving 
to  me  a  name  that  to  her  was  a  sacred  memo- 
rial of  love.  I  mean  to  die  with  it,  just  as  she 
gave  it  to  me,  neither  tarnished  nor  encumbered. 
If  you  ask  me  again,  Mr.  Bonner,  why  I  do  not 
take  a  title,  I  reply,  that  I  have  one  which  my 
mother  gave  me.  h.  w.  b. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 

Many  happily  married  women— we  trust 
the  majority  of  them— are  so  comfortably  sit- 
uated and  provided  for  that  they  see  no  occa- 
sion for  changing  the  present  order  of  things ; 
and  they  do  not  care  to  join  in  the  agitation  of 
this  question.  But  though  this  may  be  the 
rule,  there  are  enough  exceptions  to  warrant 
legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  those 
not  so  happily  situated.  Christianity  is  said 
to  have  emancipated  woman  and  placed  her 
on  higher  ground  than  she  occupied  before  the 
Christian  era.  We  accept  the  claim,  that  true 
Christianity,  practically  applied,  meets  all  the 
wants  in  the  social,  political,  and  religious  rela- 
tions of  the  two  sexes.  But  we  come  far  short 
of  realizing  those  high  conditions  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  acceptance,  and  we  must 
fall  back  on  the  facts  and  take  human  society  as 
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we  find  it,  make  the  most  of  its  virtues,  and 
do  all  we  can  to  correct  its  faults.  We  are 
but  partially  Christian,  and  much  selfishness 
and  wickedness  exist  in  the  world. 

Foremost  among  the  reasons  urged  by  our 
"  strong-minded  women"— we  use  this  adjective 
with  profound  respect  and  in  contradistinction 
to  the  weak-minded — is,  that  woman  has  no 
voice  in  making  the  laws  by  which  she  is  gov- 
erned. In  some  of  the  States  the  old  laws 
governing  estate  rights  remain  unchanged,  and 
there  the  property  a  woman  has  acquired,  ei- 
ther by  inheritance  or  her  own  industry,  pass- 
es on  her  marriage  to  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  he  is  allowed  also  the  paramount 
control  of  their  children.  In  allusion  to  this 
phase  of  the  "  woman's  rights"  question,  the 
Woman's  Advocate— &  new  monthly  magazine 
published  in  this  city— brings  to  bear  the  fol- 
lowing incident : 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage,  in  "  Looking  Back," 
gives  personal  reminiscences,  and  tells  how  she 
became  interested  in  the  Women's  Rights  move- 
ment, and  of  its  progress.  We  quote  a  single 
incident  from  her  very  interesting  article  : 

" 1  At  twenty,  I  married.   My  husband  was 
a  lawyer.   One  day,  years  after,  a  woman  call- 
ed at  our  home  to  see  him.   Her  husband  had 
been  intoxicated,  and  had  beaten  her  and  turn- 
ed her  out  of  the  house,  and  kept  her  children 
from  her.   She  had  married  him  while  he  was 
poor.   Her  father,  dying,  bequeathed  her  a 
farm  and  house,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
money.   Into  this  house  the  husband  moved. 
Into  the  comforts  and  use  of  the  money  he  in- 
stalled himself  as  master,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  a  pauper  dependent  on  his  bounty. 
He  starved  her,  beat  her  children,  and  com- 
pelled excessive  labor  from  her  and  them. 
She  had  come  to  my  husband  to  learn  what 
she  should  do. 
w  Leave  him,"  said  he. 
"  But  he  won't  let  me  have  my  children." 
"  No ;  in  law,  they  belong  to  him." 
"  The  property  is  mine." 
"  In  law,  not  one  cent  of  it,  except  enough 
for  your  necessary  support" 

"  Well,  if  I  could  have  my  say  about  that — 
and  my  children  ?  " 

"  But  you  can  not.  He  can  keep  the  chil- 
dren. Yon  must  have  an  arbitration  of  men 
to  say  what  ought  to  bo  enough  for  your  neces- 
sary support" 

"  Didn't  my  father  give  it  all  tome?" 
"Certainly, — but  the  law  gives  it  to  your 
husband." 
"  Can't  I  sue  him  for  beating  me  ?  " 
"  Not  in  your  own  name." 
"  Suppose  you  sue  him  for  me,  could  I  then 
get  damages  ?  " 

"  Any  damage  that  would  accrue  would  go 
to  other  parties.  If  you  will  leave  him,  and 
the  children  with  him,"  continued  my  hus- 
band, as  she  sat  utterly  silenced,  "  I  will  do  all 
I  can  for  you.  But  I  warn  you.  He  .has  mon- 
ey and  you  have  none,  and  public  opinion  here 
allows  a  man  to  whip  his  wife  out  of  the 
house  and* whip  her  in  again,  especially  if  he 


is  drunk.  Are  you  strong  enough  to  leave 
your  children  and  abide  the  issue  ?  " 

"  My  God,  no !   The  youngest  is  a  baby." 

"  Then  I  can  not  help  you  unless  you  sue  for 
assault  and  battery,  and  have  him  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace." 

"  If  I  should  do  that  he  would  kill  me." 

"  I  suppose  he  might  maltreat  you." 

Slowly  the  poor  woman  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  in  a  voice  that  went  to  our  souls,  said, 
simply,  as  she  went  out,  "I  mutt  go  to  my 
children." 

"  How  many  women  are  there,  even  to-day, 
whose  sad  experiences  are  paralleled  by  the  in- 
cident above  given,  who  can  tell ! ' " 

Those  men  who  treat  their  wives  justly,  as 
their  equals ;  who  find  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion unity  of  sentiment  and  concert  of  action, 
may  not  awaken  in  their  wives  any  desire  for 
other  or  more  security  than  that  which  they 
now  enjoy ;  but  those  women  who  experience 
any  treatment  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
quotation,  need  protection  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  procured. 


OF  VELOCIPEDES. 

The  Velocipede  mania,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  imported  from  Paris,  continues  to 
spread  through  the  country.  In  remote  see- 


So  much  has  been  printed  on  tlie  subject  of 
"  Vclocipedestrianism  "  by  the  American  news- 
papers and  magazines,  that  we  deem  it  altogeth- 
er unnecessary  to  occupy  space  in  the  Journal 
with  a  description  of  its  rise  and  progress. 
Suffice-  it  to  say,  that  in  no  department  has 
more  Yankee  cleverness  been  shown  than  in 
this.  Patents  by  the  dozen  for  velocipedes  of 
all  imaginable  degrees  of  practicability  have 
been  applied  for.  One  may  see  fifteen  or 
twenty  different  patterns  in  New  York  alone, 
while  in  New  England  and  in  the  West 
almost  every  town  of  importance  has  its  "  cute  " 
mechanic,  who  aspires  to  fame  and  fortune 
through  the  invention  of  a  propeller  which  is 
to  take  the  precedence  of  all  others.  Although 
several  ingenious  four-wheeled  and  three- 
wheeled  contrivances  have  been  put  in  the 
market  for  public  appreciation,  the  bicycle,  or 
two-wheeled  velocipede,  seems  to  obtain  most 
in  general  favor.  The  wheels  being  placed  one 
behind  the  other,  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
rider  to  study  the  science  of  balancing  in  order 
to  become  expert  in  its  management  Rapid 
motion  assures  its  perpendicularity,  just  as  a 
boy's  hoop  when  driven  fast  maintains  firmly 
the  upright  condition. 

It  is  said  that  the  American  velocipedes  of 
two  wheels  excel  in  point  of  convenient  ar- 
rangement and  capacity  for  speed  the  best 
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tions  schools  have  been  opened  for  instructing 
those  who  would  become  expert  in  managing 
the  difficult  bicycle,  or  two-wheeled  machine. 


French  bicycles.  As  all  our  readers  may  not 
have  seen  the  "  new-fangled  thing,"  and  there- 
fore have  no  very  clear  notion  of  its  character, 
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we  give  a  representation  of  one  in  the  engrav- 
ing. This  velocipede  is  the  Demarest  pattern, 
and  has  been  but  lately  introduced.  A  friend 
of  considerable  skill  and  experience  in  using 
the  vehicle  informs  us  that  it  is  altogether  one 
of  the  best  he  has  mounted.  It  differs  from  the 
Styles  best  known  to  the  public,  in  some  re- 
spects. The  iron  arms,  between  which  the 
front  wheel  is  held,  are  inclined  back  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  perpendic- 
ular, which  inclination  brings  the  scat  in  such 
a  relative  position  to  the  fore  wheel  that  a  man 
of  medium  height  can  with  his  feet  reach  the 
treadles  of  the  front,  wheel  which  is  forty-five 
inches  in  diameter,  with  ease.  This  peculiar- 
ity gives  likewise  great  facility  in  describing 
sharp  curves  and  circles  of  small  diameter,  the 
body  being  inclined  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  rider  wishes  to  propel  himself,  and  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  driving  wheel  is  inclined. 
Those  who  have  become  expert  in  the  use  of 
this  new  machine,  claim  that  the  movement  of 
the  body  in  propelling  and  guiding  it  is  more 
nearly  analogous  to  that  in  skating  than  is  that 
employed  in  controlling  the  ordinary  bicycle. 
Indeed,  they  claim  that  it  can  be  guided  by  the 
mere  inclination  of  the  body  without  percepti- 
bly varying  the  pressure  upon  the  handles'  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  velocipede,  to 
become  thoroughly  practicable  for  general 
use,  must  possess  a  self-sustaining  character, 
which  the  favorite  two- wheeler  lacks.  The 
adaptation  of  the  latter  to  a  high  rate  of 
speed  may  be  an  important  feature  in  the  es- 
timation of  many,  but  we  much  mistake  the 
judgment  of  most  of  those  who  would  be  in- 
clined to  make  such  a  vehicle  of  real  service, 
if  comfort  and  a  secure  seat  be  not  preferred  by 
them  to  great  rapidity  with  an  uncertain  seat. 
Wo  think  that  the  "  coming"  velocipede,  which 
all  society  will  hail,  will  have  more  than  two 
wheels;  perhaps  but  three,  possibly  four. 

Our  attention  was  lately  called  to  a  new 
candidate  for  public  notice  in  this  line.  It  is  a 
velocipede  invented  by  Mr.  Isaac  Samuels,  of 
Marysville,  Kansas.  It  is  claimed  by  the  pat- 
entee that  this  vehicle  combines  features  which 
constitute  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
useful  of  velocipedes.  It  has,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  2),  three  wheels— a  large  one,  the 
driver,  in  front,  and  two  small  ones  behind. 
The  machine  is  driven  with  the  hands  by  a 
double-acting  crank,  and  steered  by  the  feet, 
which  play  in  stirrups  adjusted  for  the  purpose. 
When  tho  vehicle  is  to  be  run  straight  forward, 
a  spring  fixed  to  the  center  bolt  of  the  rear 
axle,  that  passes  through  the  end  of  the  reach, 
holds  the  axle  in  the  proper  position.  This 
yields  when  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
stirrups;  but  when  the  pressure  on  either  stir- 
rup is  released,  the  spring  brings  the  axle  to  its 
normal  transverse  position.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of -the  different  parts  is  very  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  represented 
that  with  a  driving  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter 
a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  can  be 
attained  by  this  contrivance  on  a  level.   It  is 


also  claimed  that  much  less  fatigue  is  experi- 
enced in  the  long-continued  exercise  of  it,  than 
results  from  the  protracted  use  of  the  treadle 


ally  own  his  own  "  iron  horse,"  and  "  fire  up" 
and  travel  at  his  pleasure. 
The  advent  of  the  velocipede  may  herald  the 


Fia.  s 


velocipede,  while  it  can  be  used  on  undulating 
roads  with  facility. 

An  enterprising  American,  who  has  his  ceua- 
terpart  in  England,  has  gotten  up  a  one-wheel- 
ed velocipede,  which  he  claims,  of  course,  as 
the  most  admirable  of  all.  The  one  wheel  is 
very  large,  and  is  propelled  by  the  rider,  who, 
somehow  or  other,  is  accommodated  with  a 
seat  within  the  rim,  and  the  moving  force  is 
applied  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  tread- 
mill. 

The  English  cotemporary  alluded  to  has  in 
sober  earnest  proposed  a  velocipede  of  one 
wheel,  which  seems  most  happily  fitted  to 
make  a  broken  nose  and  bruised  limbs  the 
certain  results  of  attempting  to  use  it  The  one 
wheel  has  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet,  and  to  he 
driven  requires  that  the  rider  shall  get  up  and 
balance  himself  over  the  axle,  and  propel  it  by 
a  crank,  to  the  arms  of  which  are  attached 
short  stilts,  whose  extremities  are  secured  to 
the  feet  In  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  manag- 
ing such  a  steed ,  a  scientific  journal  humorously 
asks,  "  Would  it  be  more  difficult  to  keep  up- 
right on  such  a  wheel  than  to  sit  in  a  chair 
balanced  upon  two  legs,  resting  upon  the  rath- 
er uncertain  substratum  of  a  slack  rope  ? " 

Even  the  powerful  agent  steam  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  velocipede.  A  New  Jerseyman  has 
proposed  to  furnish  all  creation  with  vehicles 
of  this  description,  so  that  a  person  may  actu- 


perfection  of  a  mode  of  traveling  which  wBl 
render  the  disuse  of  horses  a  matter  of  conre- 
nience.  Who  can  tell  but  that  very  soon  fa- 
cilities may  be  afforded  which  shall  enable  w 
to  travel  when  and  as  we  please,  without 
depending  on  the  omnibus  or  the  hack-driver, 
and  without  the  incubus  of  keeping  our  hone 
and  coachman.  A  well-built  and  well-con- 
structed vehicle,  which  requires  no  feeding  and 
no  grooming,  may  yet  be  ours  to  command,  and 
ours  to  make  a  journey  safe,  swift,  and  health- 
ful. m,miw 

A  curious  table  of  figures  has  been  published 
in  France  showing  a  strange  similarity  between 
the  reigns  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon. To  carry  out  the  similarity  to  the  end, 
Napoleon's  death  or  deposition  must  occur  this 
year,  1809.  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the  throne 
in  1830.  Add  to  1880  the  separate  numeral! 
which  mark  the  date  of  bis  birth,  1,7,7 A 
we  have  1848— the  year  of  his  overthrow.  Add 
the  date  of  his  wife's  birth  in  the  same  manner, 
and  we  have  1880+1,7,8^=1848.  Add  the 
date  of  their  marriage,  and  we  get  a  similar  re- 
sult— 1880+1,8,0,9=1848.  The  figures  work 
equally  well  In  the  case  of  Napoleon,  provided 
this  year  be  his  last  He  came  to  the  throne 
in  1852,  and  was  born  in  1808.  Eugenie 
was  born  in  1826.  They  were  married  in  1858. 
Here  is  the  "sum:"  1852+1,8,0,8=1869;  1852 
+  1,8,2,6=1869;  1852+1,8,5,8=1869. 
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THE  PLANCHETTE  MYSTERY. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
THEORY  SECOND — IT  18  ELECTRICITY,  OR  MAGNETISM. 

►HAT  electricity,  or  magnetism  (a  form  of  the  same  thing),  is  the 
agent  of  the  production  of  these  phenomena,  is  a  theory  which, 
perhaps,  has  more  advocates  among  the  masses  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  theory  urged  by  Mr.  Headley  with  a  great  amount  of«confidence 
in  his  article  already  referred  to ;  and  with  his  arguments,  as  those  of  an 
able  and,  in  some  sense,  representative  writer  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be 
principally  occupied  for  a  few  paragraphs. 

When  this  theory  is  offered  in  seriousness  as  a  final  solution  of  the 
mystery  in  question,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  Who  is  electricity  ?  what  is 
his  mental  and  moral  status*  and  how  and  where  did  he  get  his  educa- 
tion? Or  if  by  **  electricity"  is  here  simply  meant  the  subtile,  imponder- 
able, and  impersonal  fluid  commonly  known  by  that  name,  then  let  us 
ask,  Who  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire"? — for  there  must  evidently  be  a 
who  as  well  as  a  what  in  the  case.  But  when  the  advocates  of  the  elec- 
trical theory  are  brought  to  their  strict  definitions,  they  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  agent  is  nothing  more  than  a  medium  of  the  power  and 
intelligence  that  are  manifested.  Now  a  medium,  which  signifies  simply 
a  middle,  distinctly  implies  two  opposite  ends  or  extremes,  and  as  applied 
in  this  case,  one  of  those  ends  or  extremes  must  be  the  source,  and  the 
other  the  recipient  of  the  power  or  influence  that  is  transmitted  through 
the  medium  or  middle ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  of  common  sense  that  no  me- 
dium can  be  a  perfect  medium  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the  orig- 
ination or  qualification  of  that  which  is  intended  simply  to  flow  through 
it,  or  which  is  not  absolutely  free  from  action  except  as  it  is  acted  upon. 
That  there  are  so-called  mediums  which  refract,  pervert,  falsify,  or  totally 
obliterate  the  characteristics  of  that  which  was  intended  to  be  transmitted 
through  them,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  perfect  or 
reliable  mediums,  either  in  physical  or  psychic  matters. 

If  the  little  instrument  in  question,  therefore,  is,  through  the  medium 
of  electricity  or  any  other  agency,  brought  under  perfect  control  and  then 
driven  to  write  a  communication,  the  force  that  drives  and  the  intelli- 
gence that  directs  it  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  medium  itself,  but  to 
something  behind  and  beyond  it  which  must  embrace  in  itself  all  the  ac- 
tive powers  and  qualifications  to  produce  the  effect.  Now  let  us  see 
where  Mr.  Headley  gets  the  active  powers  and  qualifications  to  produce 
the  phenomena  manifested  by  his  Planchette.  He  shall  speak  for  himself: 
•*  That  a  spirit,  good  or  bad,  has  anything  to  do  with  this  piece  of  board 
and  the  tips  of  children's  fingers,  is  too  absurd  a  supposition  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  is  written  (by  honest  operators)  has  its  origin  either  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  hands  are  on  the  instrument,  or  else  it  results  from  commu- 
nication with  other  minds  through  another  channel  than  the  outward 
senses.  At  all  events,  on  this  hypothesis  I  have  been  able  to  explain 
most  of  the  phenomena  I  have  witnessed.  I  had,  with  others,  laughed 
at  the  stories  told  about  Planchette,  when  a  lady  visiting  my  family  from 
the  city  brought,  as  the  latest  novelty,  one  for  my  daughter.  Experi- 
ments were  of  course  made  with  it,  with  very  little  success,  till  a  young 
lady  came  to  visit  us  from  the  West,  whose  efforts  with  those  of  my  son 
wrought  a  marvelous  change.  She  was  modest  and  retiring,  with  a  rich 
brown  complexion,  large  swimming  eyes,  dark  as  midnight,  and  a  dreamy 
expression  of  countenance,  and  altogether  a  temperament  that  is  usually 
found  to  possess  great  magnetic  power.  My  son,  on  the  contrary,  is  fair, 
full  of  animal  life,  and  enioying  everything  with  the  keenest  relish.  In 
short,  they  were  as  opposite  in  all  respects  as  two  beings  could  well  be. 
As  the  phenomena  produced  by  electricity  are  well  known  to  arise  from 
opposite  poles,  or  differently  charged  bodies,  they  would  naturally  be 
adapted  to  the  trial  of  Planchette." 

Mr.  H.  now  finds  the  mysterious  agency,  "  electricity,"  completely  un- 
chained, and  under  the  hands  of  this  couple  Planchette  becomes  "  very 
active."  Indifferent  to  its  performances  at  first,  he  was  induced  to  give  it 
more  serious  attention  by  the  correct  answers  given  to  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions asked  in  a  joking  manner  by  his  wife,  concerning  some  love  affairs 
of  his  before  they  were  married,  and  which  were  known  to  none  present 
except  himself  and  wife.  Of  course  these  answers,  being  in  his  wife's 
mind  when  she  asked  the  question,  were  supposed  to  be  "  communicated 
through  the  agency  of  electricity  or  magnetism  to  the  two  operators," 
and  the  mystery  was  thus  summarily  disposed  of.  But  an  interest  being 
thus  for  the  first  time-aroused  in  Mr.  H.'s  mind,  he  proceeds  to  inquiro  a 


little  further  into  the  peculiarities  of  this  new  phenomenon,  and  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"  Seeing  that  Planchette  was  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  my  lady 

friends,  I  asked  it  point  blank :  '  Where  is  Mary  C  ? '  This  was  a 

friend  of  my  early  youth  and  later  manhood,  who  had  always  seemed  to 
me  rather  a  relative  than  an  acquaintance.  To  my  surprise  it  answered, 
1  Nobody  knows.' 

I  supposed  I  knew,  because  for  twenty  years  she  had  lived  on  the 
Hudson  River  in  summer,  and  in  New  York  in  the  winter. 

•  Is  she  happy? '  I  asked.   '  Better  be  dead,'  was  the  reply. 
4  Why  ? '  'Unhappy '  was  written  out  at  once. 

«  What  makes  her  unhappy  ? '   «  Won't  tell.* 
'  Is  she  in  fault,  or  others?'   4  Partly  herself.' 

I  now  pushed  questions  in  all  shapes,  but  they  were  evaded.  At  last 
I  asked, '  How  many  brothers  has  she?' 

4  One,'  was  the  response.  4  That,'  said  I,  4  is  false ; '  but  not  having 
heard  from  the  family  for  several  years,  I  asked  again, 4  How  many  did. 
she  have  ? '  4  Three:  4  Where  are  the  other  two  ? '  I  continued.  4  Dead.' 

4  What  is  the  name  of  the  living  one? '  4  John.'  I  could  not  recollect 
that  cither  of  them  bore  this  name,  but  afterward  remembered  it  was 
that  of  the  eldest  Now  1  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
was  all  true,  but  convinced  it  was  not,  I  began  to  ask  ridiculous  and  vex- 
atious questions,  when  the  answers  showed  excessive  irritation,  and  finally 
it  wrote  4  Detii:   I  then  said :  4  Who  are  you  ? '   4  Brother  of  the  Devil.' 

4  What  is  your  occupation  ? '  4  Tending  fires.' 

4  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ? '   4  Broil  you.' 

4 What  for?'  'Wicked.' 

Now  while  I  was  excessively  amused  at  all  this,  I  noticed  that  the 
two  young  operators  were  greatly  agitated,  and  begged  me  to  stop.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  very  superstitious  feeling  that  I  was  endeavoring 
to  ridicule  away,  was  creeping  over  them,  and  I  desisted.  .  .  .  An- 
other day  I  asked  where  a  certain  gentleman  was  who  failed  years  ago, 
taking  in  his  fall  a  considerable  amount  of  my  own  funds.  I  said '  Where 
is  Mr.  Green?'   'In  Brazil.' 

*  Will  he  ever  pay  me  anything  ? '  4  Yes.' 
'When?'  4  Next  year.' 

4  How  mnch.'   4  Ten  thousand  dollars.' 

Neither  of  the  operators  knew  anything  about  this  affair,  and  the  an- 
swer, 4  Brazil,'  was  so  out  of  the  way  and  unexpected,  that  all  were  sur- 
prised. Whether  the  man  was  there  or  not,  I  could  not  tell,  nor  did  I 
know  if  he  ever  had  been  there— indeed,  the  last  time  I  heard  from  him 
he  was  in  New  York." 

Now,  observing  that  no  conscious  or  intelligent  agency  in  shaping 
these  answers  is  assigned  to  the  young  persons  whose  hands  were  upon 
the  board,  and  who,  it  appears,  did  not  know  anything  of  the  persons 
concerning  whom  the  inquiries  were  made,  it  would,  perhaps,  as  we  de- 
sire nothing  but  a  true  philosophy  on  this  matter,  be  worth  while  to  look 
a  little  critically  at  the  answers  and  statements  that  were  given,  and  the 
further  explanations  propounded  by  Mr.  H.  For  convenience,  they  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Answers  that  were  substantially  in  the  interrogator's  own  mind 
when  he  asked  the  questions.   Such  were  the  answers  to  the  questions : 

44  How  many  brothers  did  she  [Mary  C  ]  have?"   44  Where  did  she 

formerly  live  ?  "  He  tells  us  that 44  the  pencil  slowly  wrote  out  in  reply : 
'Catkili;  leaving  out  the  «/"  and  adds:  44 of  course,  this  place  was  in  my 
mind,  though  neither  of  the  young  people  knew  anything  about  the  lady 
or  her  residence." 

2.  Answers  which  he  does  not  know  were  in  his  mind,  but  supposes 
they  must  have  been.   Thus,  in  his  own  language,  while  commenting  on 

the  answers  to  questions  respecting  Mary  C  and  her  brothers :  44  Nor 

can  I  account  for  the  answer 4  Unhappy,'  unless  unconsciously  to  myself 
there  passed  through  my  mind  that  vague  fear  so  common  to  us  all  when 
we  inquire  about  friends  of  whom  we  have  not  heard  for  years.  The 
death  of  the  two  brothers  baffled  all  conjecture  unless  I  remembered  that 
during  the  war  I  saw  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  the  same  name,  and 
I  wondered  at  the  time  if  it  was  one  of  these  brothers— whether  they  had 
joined  the  army."  (The  Italics  our  own.)  So  also  of  Planchette's 
answers  to  the  questions  respecting  Mr.  Green'  locating  him  in  Brazil, 
and  saying  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  (Mr.  H.)  ten  thousand  dollars 
next  year,  while  Mr.  G.  had  last  been  reported  to  Mr.  H.  as  being  in 
New  York,  and  the  latter  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  been  in  Brazil. 
But.  Mr.  EL,  after  thinking  over  a  certain  conversation  which  he  had  pre- 
viously had  with  Mr.  Green  respecting  a  business  journey  he  had  made 
to  44  South  America"  remarks :  44 Brazil  doubtless  often  occurred  to  me— 
in  fact,  I  was  conscious  on  reflection  that  I  had  more  frequently  located 
him  in  that  country  than  in  any  other.   So  when  the  question  was  put, 
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it  would  involuntarily  flash  over  me  without  my  being  conscious  of  it, '  I 
wonder  if  he  has  gone  back  to  South  America,  and  if  his  venture  is  in 
Brazil  ? '   Magnetism  caught  up  the  flashing  thought  and  put  it  on  paper. 
(Italics  our  own.)  Such  is  his  hypothesis  to  explain  an  hypothesis  1 

8.  Answers  which  he  not  only  knows  he  had  not  in  his  mind  when  the 
questions  were  asked,  but  which  were  directly  contrary  to  his  mind  or 
opinion.   8uch  were  answers  to  several  of  the  questions  occurring  in  the 

conversation  about  Mary  C  ,  as,  "  better  be  dead ; "  "  unhappy ; "  fault 

"  partly  herself;"  has  "  one  "  brother ;  which  latter  statement  was  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  mind  that  he  even  pronounced  it "  false,"  until  he 
thought  to  inquire, "  How  many  did  she  have  ?  " 

4.  Answers  which  were  not  only  not  in  his  mind,  but  which  he  directly 
pronounces  "false"  and  thus  dismisses  them.   Such,  for  instance,  is  the 

answer  "Nobody  knows,"  to  the  question  "Where  is  Mary  C  ?" 

"  That  this,"  says  he, "  was  false,  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of  it." 

With  this  analysis  of  the  leading  phenomena  cited  by  Mr.  H.  before  us, 
let  us  look  at  the  wonderful  things  which  "  electricity  and  magnetism" 
are  made  to  accomplish. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  such  a  power  of  the  human  mind  as  that 
known  as  clairvoyance.  I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  this  to  doubt  it 
But  I  have  had  equally  positive  proofs  that  the  development  of  its  phe- 
nomena is  dependent  upon  certain  necessary  conditions,  among  which  are, 
that  the  agent  of  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal  the  secret  thoughts 
of  another,  must  possess  by  nature  peculiar  nervous  susceptibilities,  en- 
abling his  psychic  emanations,  so  to  speak,  to  sympathetically  coalesce 
with  those  of  the  person  whose  thoughts  and  internal  mental  states  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  investigation.  But  this  sympathetic  coalescence  can 
not  take  place  where  there  is  the  slightest  psychic  repulsion  or  antago- 
nism to  the  clairvoyant  on  the  part  of  the  interrogating  party.  Moreover, 
even  when  all  these  conditions  are  present,  nothing  can  be  correctly  read 
from  the  mind  of  the  questioner  unless  there  is  on  his  mind  a  clear  and 
distinct  definition  of  the  matters  of  which  he  seeks  to  be  told. 

But  even  in  class  No.  1  of  the  above  series  we  find  that "  electricity," 
hitherto  believed  to  be  only  an  imponderable  and  impersonal  fluid,  has, 
upon  Mr.  H.'s  theory,  been  able  to  accomplish  the  revealment  of  secret 
thoughts  entirely  independent  of  all  these  conditions.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  that  those  young  persons  whose  hands  were  on  the  Planchette 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matters  which  formed  the  several  subjects 
of  inquiry ;  and  for  aught  that  is  stated  to  the  contrary,  thoy  appear  to 
have  been  perfectly  awake  and  in  their  normal  state.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Headley  here  appears  in  the  assumed 
character  of  a  captious,  contentious,  and  somewhat  irritating  questioner, 
which,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  was  entirely  the  opposite  of  that 
harmonious  and  sympathetic  interflow  of  mental  states  known  in  other 
cases  to  be  necessary  to  a  successful  clairvoyant  diagnosis  of  inward 
thoughts.  And  yet "  electricity"  overleaps  all  these  obstacles,  seizes  facts 
that  occurred  many  years  previous,  some  of  which  were  known  only  to 
Mr.  H.  and  wife,  others  only  to  Mr.  H.  himself,  and  instantly  flashes  forth 
the  appropriate  answer  1  Here  is  science !  If  there  were  no  other  phe- 
nomena connected  with  Planchette,  this  alone  might  well  challenge  the 
attention  of  philosophers ! 

But  if  this  is  wonderful,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  achievements  of 
this  same  "  electricity  "  and  "  magnetism  "  in  revealing  facts  of  the  second 
class— facts  which  the  questioner  himself  did  not  and  does  not  now  jfcnow 
were  in  his  mind,  but  only  supposes  they  must  have  been?  Think  of  a  dif- 
fused element  of  nature,  which  from  the  dawn  of  creation  had  been  blind 
and  dead,  and  only  passively  obedient  to  certain  laws  of  equilibrium, 
suddenly  assuming  intelligence  and  volition,  burrowing  into  a  man's 
brains,  rummaging  among  ten  thousand  thoughts,  emotions,  and  experi- 
ences stored  up  in  the  archives  of  his  memory,  and  finally  coming  to  the 
mere  fossil  of  a  (supposed)  experience  from  which  the  last  vestige  of  mem- 
ory-life had  departed,  and  seizing  this  incident,  it  moves  the  little  board 
with  an  intelligent  volition,  and  lo,  the  fact  stands  revealed. 

And  again,  what  of  that  spicy  colloquy  in  which  Planchette  writes  the 
words  "  devil,"  "  devil's  brother,"  "  stir  fires,"  "  broil  you,"  etc.  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
H.  tells  us,  "  That  was  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  mediums,  their  hor- 
ror and  fright,  their  superstition,  and  their  repugnance  to  the  questions 


hold  of  this  irritation,  that  horror,  the  other  fright,  and  such  and  such  a 
superstition,  repugnance,  and  disgust,  and,  carefully  arranging  these  men- 
tal emotions,  building  them  up  by  a  mysterious  mason-work  into  a  dis- 
tinctly defined  and  sharply  pronounced  individuality,  with  a  peculiar 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  its  own,  differing  more  from  each  and 
all  of  the  parties  present  in  the  flesh  than  any  one  of  the  latter  differed 
from  another  1  And  this  individuality,  too,  putting  forth  a  volition  which 
was  not  their  volition,  moving  the  Planchette  which  they  did  not  move, 
making  and  arranging  letters  which  they  did  not  make  and  arrange,  writ- 
ing intelligent  words  and  sentences  which  they  did  not  write,  and  then 
causing  this  creation  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  a  regularly 
built "  devil " — a  character  which  appears  to  have  been  so  far  from  these 
young  persons'  minds  that  they  were  unwilling  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and 
were  sorely  afraid  of  it!  Surely,  if  "electricity"  can  do  all  this,  then 
"  electricity  "  itself  is  the  "  devil,"  and  the  leas  mankind  have  to  do  with 
it  the  better. 

But  more  wonderful  still.  It  appears  that  "electricity"  can  give  an- 
swers, of  which  not  even  the  slightest  elements  previously  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  questioner  or  any  of  the  company,  and  which  were  even  dia- 
metrically contrary  to  his  mind ;  as  in  the  answers  of  class  No.  8.  Here 
"  electricity  "  swings  loose,  and,  becoming  completely  independent,  com- 
mences business  on  its  "  own  hook."  Not  only  so,  but  it  even  goes  so 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  Mr.  H.'s  mind  as  to  Jib  a  little,  giving  at  least 
two  answers  which  this  writer  pronounced  "  false,"  as  noted  in  class  No. 
4— thus  giving  a  still  more  signal  display  of  its  independent  powers  of 
invention— naughty  invention  though  it  was. 

Seriously,  had  not  friend  Headley  better  amploy  his  fine  talents  in  giv- 
ing us  another  clever  book  or  two  about "  Washington  and  his  Generals," 
and  leave  Mr.  Planchette,  and  that  more  wonderful  personage,  Mr.  Elec- 
tricity, to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

We  are  obliged  here  to  part  company  with  Mr.  H.,  and  pass  on  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  few  words  under  this  same  head  with  the  reverend 
author  of  "  Planchette,  or  Spirit- Rapping  Made  Easy,"  in  the  Ladies'  Re- 
pository. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  idea  of  this  writer,  if  indeed  he  himself 
has  any  definite  idea  on  the  subject  By  the  title  of  his  article,  however, 
and  several  expressions  that  occur  in  the  body  of  it,  he  seems  to  associate 
the  performances  of  the  Planchette  with  a  somewhat  extensive  class  of 
phenomena,  in  which  spirit-rappings,  table-tippings,  etc.,  are  included. 
He  says : 

"  Twelve  years  ago  I  took  pains  to  study  the  matter,  and  at  that  time 
I  came  to  conclusions  that  are  every  day  being  proved  to  be  true.  I  was 
soon  satisfied  that  as  regarded  '  trance  mediums,'  the  cause  was  due  to 
one-third  trickery,  one-third  partial  insanity  or  monomania,  and  the  re- 
mainder animal  magnetism.  I  have  since  learned  that  opium  and  hash- 
ish (Indian  hemp)  played  an  important  part  It  was  proved  that  young 
ladies  purchased  written  speeches  which  they  delivered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hashish." 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  galvanism,  magnetism,  electricity,  animal 
magnetism,  and  the  odylic  force ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without  prov- 
ing any  necessary  connection  between  these  forces  or  either  of  them,  and 
the  subject  whiqh  he  aims  to  elucidate.  Quoting  a  former  article  of  his, 
he  continues: 

"  The  magnetizer  of  whom  I  spoke  [an  exposer  of  rappings]  threw  him- 
self into  magnetic  connection  with  the  table,  and  willed  it  to  move  hither 
and  thither.  The  will  in  this  case  seemed  to  be  a  powerful  battery,  put- 
ting its  subject  into  life.  Now  I  suggest  that  this  power  be  applied  to 
machinery.  We  will  get  us  a  large  propelling  wheel,  to  which  we  will 
connect  our  machinery.  We  will  then  engage  a  company  of  mediums 
who  shall  get  into  rapport  with  one  wheel,  and  stand  willing  the  wheel 
on  in  its  evolutions.  ...  If  a  table  may  be  made  to  spin  around 
the  room,  why  may  not  a  wheel  be  made  to  turn  as  well  ?  " 

The  writer  certainly  deserves  credit  for  this  sage  suggestion,  and  a  pa- 
tent for  his  machine ;  but  whether  he  will  succeed  in  making  it  operate 
satisfactorily  without  calling  into  requisition  the  "monomania,"  the 
"  hashish,"  and  the  "  opium,"  remains  to  be  seen.  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  Planchette,  and  afterward  continues : 

"  The  mysterious  little  creaturcTs  called  Planchette,  and  is  no  humbug. 
And  it  conforms  to  all  the  customs  of  the  old-time  tipplng-tables.  The 
operator  magnetizes  Planchette,  and  by  a  mysterious  will-power  causes 
It  to  answer  questions.  Before  giving  illustrations,  we  may  as  well  state 


that  were  being  asked."   Curious,  is  it  not?  to  see  "  electricity  "  seizing  I  the  laws  that  seem  to  govern  it   first.  It  will  always  answer  correctly, 
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\f  the  operator  know  the  answer.  Second.  While  it  will  nnswcr  other 
questions,  in  all  the  experiments  I  have  ever  engaged  in,  it  has  never 
answered  correctly.  Third.  If  a  person  standing  by,  who  has  strong 
magnetic  powers,  asks  a  question,  Planchette  wfil  answer.  But  in  all 
eases,  in  our  experiments,  some  ruling  mind  must  have  knowledge  of 
what  the  answer  should  be,  if  a  correct  answer  is  returned." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  we  assert,  First.  That  the  "  operator"  does  not 
"magnetize"  the  board  at  all,  nor  does  he  exercise  any  "will-power" 
over  it,  causing  it  to  answer  questions ;  and  if  he  did  thus  cause  it  to 
answer  only  those  questions  whose  answers  are  already  in  his  mind, 
what  marvel  is  there  in  it,  more  than  there  is  in  my  pen  being  caused  by 
my  will-power  to  trace  these  words  and  sentences?  Secondly.  If  by  his 
second  and  third  specifications  of  the  supposed  "  laws "  which  govern 
Planchette,  he  means  to  imply  that  it  will  not  tell,  often  tell,  and  tell 
with  remarkable  correctness,  things  that  were  never  known  or  dreamed 
of  by  the  operator,  the  questioner,  or  any  one  present  in  visible  form, 
then  he  simply  mistakes,  as  can  bo  testified  by  thousands,  in  the  most 
positive  manner.  But  the  great  essential  question  is,  not  so  much 
whether  answers  given  under  such  and  such  circumstances  can  be 
correct,  as  whether  answers  and  communications  can  be  given  at  all, 
which  have  no  origin  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  which  must  hence  be  referred  to  some  outside  intelligence  ? 

The  writer  under  review,  after  all,  acknowledges  his  incompetency  to 
unravel  this  subject,  by  saying : 

"  There  are  mysteries  in  Planchette.  No  one  is  ready  to  explain  the 
mysterious  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  little  machine,  but 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  these  curious  phenomena,  table- 
tipping  and  all,  are  produced  by  magnetism  and  electricity.  ...  It 
is  useless  to  ignore  these  things,  or  to  laugh  at  them.  It  were  better  to 
account  for  them,  and  subject  the  influence  to  the  power  of  man.  .  .  . 
When  some  scientific  man  will  condescend  to  toy  with  Planchette,  we 
shall  have  the  curtain  drawn  aside  behind  which  the  spirits  have  oper- 
ated these  years,  and  this  calamitous  spirit-rapping  mania  will  destroy  no 
longer." 

One  might  almost  regret  that  this  latter  thought  did  not  occur  to  the 
writer  before  he  commenced  his  article,  in  which  case,  by  a  little  patient 
waiting  for  this  ideal  and  very  condescending  "scientific  man,"  we 
might  have  been  spared  this  diatribe  of  jumbled  electricity,  magnetism, 
will-power,  opium,  hashish,  monomania,  and  driving  wheels. 

ELECTRICITY  HAS  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  IT. 

From  much  and  varied  observation  and  experiment  in  referenco  to  the 
performances  of  Planchette,  and  of  kindred  phenomena,  now  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  I  here  record  my  denial,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  electricity  or  magnetism,  properly  so  called, 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  mystery  at  all,  and  call  for  the  proof  that  it 
has.  That  a  certain  psycho-dynamic  agency  closely  allied  to,  and  in 
some  of  its  modifications  perhaps  identical  with,  Reichenbach's  "  Od ," 
or  odylic  force,  may  have  some  mediatorial  part  to  play  in  the  affair,  I 
do  not  dispute,  nor  yet,  for  the  present,  do  I  affirm.  But  though  this 
agency  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  term,  has  been  called  "animal  magnetism,"  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  I  believe,  that  there  are  any  of  the  properties  of  the  mag- 
net, or  of  magnetism,  about  it,  even  so  much  as  would  suffice  to  attract 
the  most  comminuted  iron  filings.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  assertion  or 
hypothesis  that  electricity  or  magnetism  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  phenomena  in  question,  has  never  yet  had  an  origin  in  any  high 
scientific  authority.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
properly  acquainted  with  this  agency,  and  who  have  the  proper  appara- 
tus at  their  command,  can  demonstrate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  a 
hypothesis  with  the  greatest  ease.  For  an  experiment,  place  your  Plan- 
chette upon  a  plate  of  glass,  or  some  other  non-conducting  substance. 
Attach  to  it  a  common  pith-ball  electrometer,  and  then  let  your  medium 
place  his  hands  upon  the  board.  If  electricity  equal  to  the  force  even  of 
a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  passes  from  the  medium  to  the  board,  the 
pith  ball,  to  that  extent,  will  bo  deflected  from  its  position.  By  means 
of  the  Torsion  Balance  electrometer,  invented  by  Coulomb,  the  presence 
of  almost  the  smallest  conceivable  fraction  of  a  grain  of  electrical  force 
in  your  Planchette  or  your  table  might  be  detected ;  and  with  these 
delicate  tests  within  reach,  tell  us  not  that  the  movements  in  question 
are  caused  by  electricity  till  you  have  proved  it  positively  and  beyond 
all  dispute. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  electrical  theory  we  have  occupied  more 
space  than  we  originally  intended,  but  we  have  thought  it  might  be  for 
the  interest  of  true  science  to  exhibit,  onco  for  all,  this  ridiculous  and  yet 
very  popular  fallacy,  in  its  true  light 

THIRD — THE  DEVIL  THEORY.  I 

This  theory,  which  appears  to  have  many  advocates,  is  well  set  forth 
in  the  following  excerpts  from  an  article  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Universe,  a  Catholic  organ : 

"  Neither  the  sight  of  the  eye,  nor  the  touch  of  the  hand,  can  discover 
the  spring  by  which  Planchette  moves.  Therefore  it  is  not,  in  its  move- 
ments, a  toy.  It  moves — undoubtedly  it  moves.  And  how?  Intelli- 
gently !  It  answers  questions  of  any  kind  put  to  it  in  any  language  re- 
quired. It  does  this.  This  can  not  be  done  but  by  intelligence.  Well, 
by  what  description  of  intelligence  ?  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Divine  intelligence  is  the  motive;  for  how  can  God  be  conceived  to 
rnajte  such  a  manifestation  of  himself  as  Planchette  exhibits? 

"  A  corresponding  reason  cuts  off  the  idea  that  it  is  presided  over  by 
an  angelic  intelligence;  and  it  is  evident  to  all  that  a  human  mind  does 
not  control  it  There  is  but  one  more  character  of  intelligence — that  of 
evil  spirits.  Therefore  Planchette  is  moved  by  the  agents  of  hell.  .  .  . 
But  why  should  the  devil  connect  himself  with  Planchette?  .  .  .  We 
suppose  that  the  experienced  scoundrel  is  ready  to  do  anything  human 
wickedness  may  ask  him  when  souls  are  the  price  of  the  condescension. 
But  his  reasons  for  particular  manifestations  are  of  small  importance 
here.  Facts  are  facts,  and  the  point  is,  that  Planchette  is  not  a  toy,  that 
it  is  moved  by  an  intelligence,  and  that  the  intelligence  that  moves  it  is 
necessarily  evil.  We  would  therefore  advise  all  who  have  a  Planchette 
to  build  for  it  a  special  fire  of  pitch  and  brimstone.  ...  No  one  has  a 
right  to  consult  the  enemy  of  God.  They  who  do  so  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  worshipers  of  the  devil,  and  of  dwelling  with  him  for  ever." 

This  theory  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  clear,  definite,  and  easy  to 
be  understood,  if  it  is  not  in  all  respects  convincing.  But  here  we  have 
an  exemplification  of  the  old  paradox  of  an  irresistible  force  coming  in 
contact  with  an  immovable  body.  Tho  Catholic  priest  tells  us  that 
Planchette  is  not  a  toy ;  that  it  moves  by  an  intelligence  and  volition 
that  is  not  human ;  that  its  moving  and  directing  power  is  of  the  devil. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  in  his  article  in  the  Advance  (heretofore  referred 
to),  tells  us  that "  It  is  a  philanthropic  toy,  which  may  bo  used  to  bring 
to  light  hidden  connections  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  refute  the  assump- 
tions of  spiritism ; "  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Field,  in  his  article  in  the  Ladies1 
Repository,  backs  up  Dr.  Patton  by  saying,  that  it  is  "  a  mere  toy,"  "  is 
no  humbug,"  is  of  "  some  use;" — and,  concerning  the  devil  theory  of  the 
general  power  which  moves  it  and  other  physical  bodies,  he  says :  there 
is  "  too  often  the  spirit  of  gentleness  to  make  the  theory  acceptable." 
The  "  immovable  body"  here,  is  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  priest ;  the 
"  irresistible  force"  is  the  authority  of  our  clerical  brethren  representing 
Protestantism ;  and  after  this  fair  impingement  of  the  latter  upon  the 
fbrmer,  we  shall,  perhaps,  have  to  adopt  a  compromise  solution  of  the 

problem,  by  saying  that  the  "  immovable  body  "  has  been  moved  a  Utile, 
and  that  the  "  irresistible  force"  has  been  resisted  some. 

But  this  devil  theory,  if  what  the  Bible  teaches  us  concerning  that  per- 
sonage is  true,  is  encumbered  with  other  difficulties ;  and  the  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  devil,  however  wicked,  is  not  a/twi  If  he  should  set  a 
trap  for  human  souls,  he  would  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  tell  them  there  is 
a  trap  there.  When  approaching  human  beings,  he  assumes,  as  the  good 
book  tells  us,  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light ;  out  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  ever  say  he  is  the  devil,  as  Planchette  sometimes  does— at  least 
until  he  felt  quite  sure  of  his  Drey.  And  again,  when,  in  a  case  slightly 
parallel  with  cases  sometimes  involved  in  the  question  in  hand,  the  cap- 
tious Pharisees  accused  the  Saviour  of  men  of  casting  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  devils,  he  reminded  them  that  a  house  or  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.  Now  Planchette,  I  admit  is 
not  always  a  saint — in  fact,  she  sometimes  talks  and  acts  very  naughtily 
as  well  as  foolishly;  yet  at  other  times,  when  a  better  spirit  takes  posses- 
sion of  her,  she  is  gentle,  loving,  well  disposed,  and  does  certainly  give 
most  excellent  advice, — advice  which  could  not  be  heeded  without  detri- 
ment to  the  devil's  kingdom,  and  which,  if  universally  followed,  would 
work  its  overthrow  entirely.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Satan  would  thus 
tear  down  with  one  hand  what  ho  builds  up  with  another.  But  just  at 
this  point  I  wish  to  say,  I  think  there  is  need  of  great  caution  in  con- 
sulting Planchette  on  matters  of  a  weighty  or  serious  nature,  lest  one 
should  extort  from  her  mere  confirmations  of  his  own  errors,  either  in 
doctrine  or  practice ;  and  that  nothing  should  in  any  case  be  accepted 
from  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  established  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. But  we  are  after  the  science  of  the  thing  now,  and  for  the  present 
that  is  our  only  question — a  question,  however,  which  the  devil  theory, 
as  will  appear  from  the  foregoing,  does  not  seem  fully  to  answer. 
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PRESIDENT  GRANT  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

Our  readers,  of  course,  take  sufficient 
interest  and  pride  in  our  national  affaire 
to  welcome  the  group  of  portraits  we 
have  to  offer  them  on  the  opposite  page. 
Never  before  in  American  politics  were 
the  nominations  of  cabinet  officers  looked 
forward  to  with  so  much  eagerness  and 
curiosity  as  during  the  interval  between 
the  election  and  inauguration  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  steadfast  and  reticent  character  of 
General  Grant  greatly  increased  the  spec- 
ulations and  conjectures  of  politicians  and 
journalists  with  reference  to  his  appoint- 
ments ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  and 
read  the  assertions  of  "  reliable  gentle- 
men," and  the  sanguine  predictions  of 
those  who  had  been  honored  with  a  few 
confidential  hints  from  "  headquarters." 
Expectation,  however,  was  totally  in  the 
dark  until  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of 
March,  when  the  newly  installed  Chief 
Magistrate  transmitted  the  important 
paper  which  contained  the  names  of 
those  he  would  call  to  the  grave  and  re- 
sponsible dignity  of  membership  in  his 
cabinet. 

When  the  appointments  were  made 
public,  those  who  had  studied  Gene- 
ral Grant's  character  and  movements 
were,  as  a  class,  not  disappointed 
in  finding  that  he  had  sought  to  name 
men  of  sterling  worth  ;  men  of  integrity, 
so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  their  past 
history,  and  not  men  chiefly  notorious  for 
playing  prominent  parts  in  political  cir- 
cles. The  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  drew  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction. 

Two  of  the  original  appointees — 
Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  nominated  for 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  the  wealthy  dry  goods' 
merchant  of  New  York,  nominated  for 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — withdrew 
from  the  appointments;  the  former  on 
account  of  his  subsequent  nomination  as 
minister  to  France ;  the  latter,  on  account 
of  his  ineligibility,  his  business  relations 
being  a  statute  barrier  to  accepting  so 
important  a  post,  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  and  Mr.  George  S. 
Boutwell  were  immediately  thereafter 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Of  General  Grant  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed a  definite  opinion  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  JoubwaIi  for  1868, 


and  we  could  now  do  little  more  than 
reiterate  it.  He  is  as  he  appears,  a  well- 
built  man  of  average  stature,  and  may 
be  pronounced  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  average  American  man.  His  brain 
is  of  good  size,  in  proportion  with  the 
body,  and  it  is  large  in  the  perceptives, 
fall  in  the  reflectives,  large  in  Construc- 
tiveness,  Human  Nature,  Cautiousness, 
Continuity,  Secretiveness,  Hope,  Spiritu- 
ality, Conscientiousness,  Destructiveness, 
Corabativeness,  and  Benevolence.  The 
social  affections  ate  also  fully  developed. 
Language,  Acquisitiveness,  Imitation,  and 
Suavity  are  but  moderately  indicated. 
Approbativeness  and  Self- Esteem  are 
subordinate ;  but  Firmness  is  decidedly 
prominent. 

We  would  pronounce  him  a  man  of 
strong  practical  common  sense,  with  an 
intuitive  perception  of  character,  know- 
ing almost  at  a  glance  whom  to  trust. 
He  possesses  good  mechanical  ingenuity, 
with  planning  talent,  watchfulness,  appli- 
cation, policy,  prudence,  honesty,  enter- 
prise, kindness,  friendship,  and  generos- 
ity, without  much  French  palaver  or 
make-believe.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words 
and  great  courage,  fortitude,  resolution, 
perseverance,  and  executiveness.  These 
are  some  of  the  leading  points  in  this 
character.  We  may  add  that  he  is  no 
egotist,  no  vaiu  boaster,  nor  will  he  turn 
to  the  right  or  the  left  for  the  love  of 
praise  or  for  the  fear  of  blame. 

HAMILTON  FISH, ' 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

This  gentleman  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
"  old  families  of  New  York,"  and  was  born  in 
this  city,  in  the  year  1809.  He  was  educated 
at  Columbia  College,  and  graduated  there  with 
a  most  creditable  record.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  As  a 
lawyer  he  attained  high  reputation  and  exten- 
sive practice.  Early  in  his  career,  however,  he 
entered  the  field  of  politics,  and  in  1887  was 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  City ;  in  1847  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York, 
and  the  year  following  the  Governor's  chair 
was  accorded  him  by  a  large  majority  vote. 

During  his  administration  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  agitated  with  much  bitterness,  but  he 
was  early  committed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  in  his  annual  messages 
took  strong  ground  against  the  extension  of 
slave  territory.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
a  United  States  Senator,  serving  from  1851  to 
1857,  when  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  spent 
some  years  in  foreign  travel.  At  the  breaking 


out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  outspoken  in  sup- 
port of  the  Republic,  and  participated  in  the 
great  Union  gathering  -at  Union  Square,  May 
20th,  1861,  where  he  made  a  short.but  stirring 
address. 

In  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  wilh 
Bishop  Ames  upon  a  commission  to  relieve  the 
Union  prisoners  in  the  South ;  and  though  the 
Commissioners  were  denied  admission  to  the 
territory  held  by  the  insurgents,  they  succeeded 
in  negotiating  a  general  exchange  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  Later  in  that  year  Mr.  Fish 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  General  Grant's  peace 
principles  in  time  of  war  are  so  pungently  set 
forth  that  his  earnest  words,  uttered  at  that 
time  of  doubt,  may  have  gone  far  to  commend 
him  as  a  member  of  the  new  administration. 
He  said :  "  We  must  conquer  a  peace — we  can 
not  buy  it ;  and  if  we  could,  it  would  be  value- 
less, as  it  would  be  disgraceful." 

Mf.  Fish  for  several  years  past  has  avoided 
political  notoriety;  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
high-toned  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
active,  though  quiet,  of  New  York  philanthro- 
pists. 

GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL, 

SECRETARY  OK  THE  TREASURY. 

Mr.  Boutwell  was  born  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1818,  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  He 
commenced  to  study  law  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  on  the  attainment  of  his  majority 
entered  into  active  practice.  In  1842  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  Massachusetts  politics,  and 
though  still  a  very  young  man,  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  from 
year  to  year  until  1850.  In  political  sympa- 
thies at  that  time,  he  was  a  Democrat 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1858,  and  won 
distinction  as  the  successful  opponent  of  Mr. 
Choate,  in  the  debates  of  that  body.  In  1854 
he  left  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  issue,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress 
in  1861,  and  was  elected  to  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  in  1862.  He  kept  his  seat 
in  each  successive  Congress,  and  was  elected 
and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  present 
House.  During  his  last  two  terms  in  Congress 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson  before  the  Senate. 

JACOB  D.  COX, 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Mr.  Cox  was  born  October  27th,  1828,  in 
Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  where  his  parents, 
who  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  were 
residing  at  the  time.  In  1829  they  removed  to 
New  York,  where  his  early  years  were  chiefly 
spent  In  1846  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  entered 
Oberlin  College,  from  which  he  graduated  at 
twenty-three,  and  then  immediately  took  up  j 
the  study  of  law. 

In  1859,  then  an  ardent  Republican  of  the 
most  advanced  radical  type,  he  was  elected  to 
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the  Ohio  Senate.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Senator  Cox  was  in  the  last  months  of  his  term, 
and  at  once  offered  his  services  to  Governor 
Dcnnison  in  raising  the  State  quota  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  soon  after  appointed  a  briga- 
dier-general of  the  State  troops,  and  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  Camp  Dennison. 
Soon  after  he  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  to 
West  Virginia,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
district  of  Kanawha.  Here,  under  command  of 
General  Rosecrans,  his  command  did  effective, 
but  not  particularly  brilliant,  service.  He  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  8outh  Mountain 
and  Antietam,  commanding  the  corps  after  the 
fall  of  General  Reno.  For  his  services  in  this 
campaign  he  was  made  a  major-general.  Sub- 
sequently he  commanded,  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  the  army,  a  division  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the 
numerous  engagements  which  occurred  serving 
to  make  that  campaign  almost  a  continuous 
battle.  During  the  pursuit  of  Hood's  army,  fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  Atlanta,  General  Cox  com- 
manded the  Twenty-third  Corps  with  uniform 
success.  He  also  rendered  gallant  service  with 
that  corps  during  Hood's  pursuit  of  General 
Thomas'  army,  which  ended  in  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Nashville. 

Scarcely  had  the  war  closed,  when  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  refused 
a  re-nomination,  and,  removing  to  Cincinnati, 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  a  Conservative  Repub- 
lican, owing  to  his  preference  of  a  system  for 
the  forcible  colonization  of  negroes  to^the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  that  race.  Mr.  Cox  is  a 
well-read  lawyer,  an  elegant  and  forcible  writer, 
and  a  studious  scholar  of  history  and  politics. 

JOHN  A.  RAWLINS, 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

General  Rawlins  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Jo  Davies  County,  February 
13th,  1831.  He  received  a  common  school  ed- 
ucation, and,  until  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
ne  then  entered  a  law  office  in  Galena,  Illinois, 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Grant 
In  1855  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  was  tolerably  successful. 

In  politics  he  warmly  espoused  the  Demo- 
cratic interest  At  a  large  public  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Galena  soon  after  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter,  he  apoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Union.  General,  then  Mr.,  Grant  presided 
over  this  meeting.  This  occasion  dates  Gen- 
eral Rawlins*  separation  from  the  Douglas 
Democracy  and  his  alliance  with  the  Republi- 
cans. 

In  August  1881,  Rawlins  was,  at  Grant's  re- 
quest, appointed  assistant-adjutant-generaL  He 
was  chosen  chief-of-staff  in  November,  1862,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment in  the  cabinet  Having  shown  him- 
self a  most  faithful  and  thorough  officer,  and  hav- 


ing been  so  long  in  close  association  with  Gen- 
eral Grant,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  he 
has  been  honored  by  this  preferment  General 
Rawlins  is  remarkable  for  his  modest  deport- 
ment. One  of  the  first  hotels  in  New  York 
was,  not  long  since,  honored  with  his  presence 
for  several  days,  but  the  proprietor  did  not 
until  the  last  moment,  discover  that  he  had  been 
entertaining  the  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff. 

ADOLPH  E.  BORIE, 

SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  been  called  from 
comparatively  private  life  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  an  important  post  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  General  Government  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1809.  He  is  of  French  deriva- 
tion, his  father  having  emigrated  from  Bor- 
deaux and  established  himself  as  a  merchant 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Borie  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. When  twenty-four  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
subsequently  traveled  considerably  in  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  entered  into  commercial  life, 
and  by  industry  and  the  exercise  of  a  superior 
business  judgment  he  has  accumulated  wealth. 

In  1862,  when  the  Union  League  was  organ- 
ized in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Borie  was  one  of  its 
founders,  and  is  now  its  vice-president  Ex- 
cept in  this  way  he  has  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics.  During  the  war  he  contributed 
largely,  both  by  his  means  and  his  influence,  to 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the  Union  armies. 
He  was  introduced  to  General  Grant,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  by  General  Meade,  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship. 

E.  R.  HOAR, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  a  son  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
1816,  at  Concord,  Mass.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  a 
member  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  from  the 
eighth  Massachusetts  district,  is  his  brother. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1831,  grad- 
uating with  distinction  in  1835,  and  after  read- 
ing law  with  his  father  at  Concord,  spent 
two  years  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  the  year 
1840,  and  practiced  with  great  success  in  Mid- 
dlesex and  the  neighboring  counties.  After 
a  few  years  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  this 
time  opening  an  office  in  Boston,  where  he  soon 
acquired  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business. 
In  April,  1859,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  since 
held  that  office.  As  a  lawyer,  ho  has  few  su- 
periors in  the  country,  and  the  Massachusetts 
reports  abound  with  evidences  of  his  skill  and 
learning,  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  judge. 
He  was  for  about  ten  years  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  College,  but  resigned 
that  position  last  year,  and  was  immediately 


afterward  elected  an  overseer  of  the  College. 
Judge  Hoar  was  always  a  strong  anti-slave- 
ry man,  and  has  at  all  times  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  politics.  In  1856  he  attended 
as  delegate  the  Philadelphia  convention,  where 
the  Republican  party  sprang  into  existence. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  literary  culture,  is  endowed 
with  great  wit  and  unusual  social  qualities,  and 
is  very  popular,  especially  at  .  Concord,  where 
his  family  reside. 

J.  A.  J.  CRESWELL, 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

The  new  pestm  aster-genera  I  was  born  in 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  in  1828.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  after  graduating  from 
Dickinson  College,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  in  Maryland  in 
1860.  He  occupied  for  1861  and  1862  a  seat  in 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  and  served 
in  1862  as  an  assistant-adjutant-general.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  not  long 
afterward,  when  Governor  Hicks  died  and  left 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  vacant,  Creswell  was 
nominated  by  the  Unionists  and  elected  United 
States  Senator,  after  a  sharp  contest 

In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
in  Baltimore  which  re-nominated  Mr.  Lincoln. 
In  1866  he  was  a  conspicuous  delegate  to  the 
Southern  Loyalists'  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  led  the  Border  State  opposition 
to  the  demand  for  negro  suffrage,  not  because 
he  was  opposed  to  the  principle,  but  because 
he  doubted  the  political  wisdom  of  going  be- 
fore the  people  in  that  campaign  with  negro 
suffrage  as  an  issue.  He,  however,  has,  for.  a 
long  time  since,  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
defenders  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  im- 
partial suffrage.  Mr.  Creswell  was  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  delegation  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  which  nominated  General  Grant 
for  President.  He  had  long  been  talked  of  as 
a  fitting  representative  of  the  border  States  or 
Southern  States  in  Grant's  cabinet  and  his 
nomination,  therefore,  caused  less  surprise  than 
that  of  some  others. 

Mr.  Creswell  is  a  lawyer  in  large  practice;  a 
skillful  politician,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a 
man  of  fine  literary  tastes. 


And  this  is  President  Grant  and  his  cabinet 
It  might  have  been  better;  it  might  have  been 
worse.  An  analysis  of  the  character  and  ca- 
pacity of  each  member  of  the  cabinet— which, 
we  have  not  room  at  present  to  give  at  length 
—indicates  fair  intellectual  ability,  good  moral 
development  and  no  lack  of  energy  or  execu- 
tiveness.  We  shall  look  for  a  plain,  straight- 
forward course,  without  egotism,  display,  bril- 
liancy, or  eccentricity.  Though  evidently 
patriotic,  these  gentlemen  are  not  belligerent ; 
and  their  policy  will  be  justice,  self-defense, 
moderation,  and  peace.  They  will  not  court 
war,  nor  will  they  shrink  from  any  manly  duty. 
Let  all  Americans  lend  a  hand  in  the  support 
of  these  officers.  Instead  of  seeking  for  our- 
selves personal  favors  or  advantages,  let  us  look 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  aiding  the  ad- 
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ministration  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  This 
is  as  much  our  work  as  it  is  theirs.  That  some 
bad  men  will  get  office  under  these  different 
heads  may  be  expected,  but  let  us  not  condemn 
hastily  nor  criticise  without  reason.  No  one 
man  rules  a  republic.  It  is  the  aggregated 
voice  of  the  nation  that  must  be  heard  and 
considered.  Let  every  American  citizen  so 
comport  himself  as  to  be  an  honor  and  a  power 
in  himself. 

Our  Government  is  what  we  make  it  Our 
officers  are  our  servants.  Let  u»  set  them  an 
example,  and  hold  them  to  their  duties  by  do- 
ing our  own.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  for  the 
success  of  our  new  President,  his  cabinet,  and 
all  of  his  assistants. 


BRAIN  WAVES. 

The  New  York  Sun  says :  Wo  mentioned  a 
few  days  ago,  that  a  writer  in  the  London 
Spectator  had  propounded  a  theory  of  "  brain 
waves,"  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons at  the  point  of  death  to  their  distant 
friends.  He  claims  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brain 
atmosphere,  which  extends  over  the  globe,  and 
upon  which  the  brain  has  the  power  of  im- 
pressing undulations,  just  as  a  bell  sets  the  air 
in  motion,  or  an  electric  battery  the  electric 
fluid  in  a  telegraph  wire.  These  waves,  when 
they  meet  with  a  sympathetic  organ,  produce 
ideas  and  images  more  or  less  distinct,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  subject  is  undergo- 
ing discussion,  and  some  facts  confirmatory  of 
the  theory  are  advanced.  One  is  the  case  of  a 
person  whose  image  was  seen  by  his  wife  to 
enter  his  house  and  go  up  stairs  some  two 
hours  before  his  actual  arrival.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  at  that  moment  he  was  men- 
tally imagining  himself  as  doing  the  precise 
thing  which  his  apparition  did.  Another  story 
is,  perhaps,  not  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  repeated : 

"  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  a  straight- 
forward and  excellent  man,  was  in  command 
of  a  ship  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His 
course  brought  him  within  sight  of  the  island 
of  Ascension,  at  that  time  uninhabited,  and 
never  visited  by  any  ship  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  turtles,  which  abound  on 
the  coast.  The  island  was  barely  descried 
on  the  horizon,  and  was  not  to  be  noticed  at 
all;  but  as  Sir  Thomas  looked  at  it,  he  was 
seized  by  an  unaccountable  desire  to  steer 
toward  it.  He  felt  how  strange  such  a  wish 
would  appear  to  his  crew,  and  tried  to  disregard 
it,  but  in  vain.  His  desire  became  more  and  more 
urgent  and  distressing,  and  foreseeing  that  it 
would  soon  be  more  difficult  to  gratify  it,  he  told 
his  lieutenant  to  prepare  to '  put  about  ship,'  and 
steer  for  Ascension.  The  officer  to  whom  he 
spoke  ventured  respectfully  to  represent,  that 
changing  their  course  would  greatly  delay 
them — that  just  at  that  moment  the  men  were 
going  to  their  dinner— that,  at  least,  some  de- 
lav  might  be  allowed.  But-these  arguments 
seemed  to  increase  Capt  Williams'  anxiety, 
and  the  ship  was  steered  toward  the  uninter- 


esting little  island.  All  eyes  and  spy-glasses 
were  now  fixed  upon  it,  and  soon  something 
was  perceived  on  the  shore.  '  It  is  white— it  is 
a  flag — it  must  be  a  signal ! '  and  when  they 
neared  the  shore,  it  was  ascertained  that  six- 
teen men,  wrecked  on  that  coast  many  days 
before,  and  suffering  the  extremity  of  hunger, 
had  set  up  a  signal,  though  almost  without  a 
hope  of  relief." 

[The  Sun  says  the  discussion  promises  to  elicit 
more  anecdotes  of  a  similar  character.  Is  that 
all?  Here  are  new  phases  of  psychological 
import  and  interest  Let  our  English  cousins 
pursue  the  mystery.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  enlighten  them.  We  have  something 
more  to  impart  on  "  The  Inner  Senses,"  which 
will  appear  in  due  time.  Our  investigations 
go  to  show  that  there  are  scientific  explana- 
tions to  these  material  phenomena,  which  now 
puzzle  the  philosophers.  Meantime,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  our  "  Planchettc."— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

A  curious  ceremony  is  performed  yearly  in 
London,  when  certain  city  leases  are  renewed, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  feudal 
times.  After  the  papers  are  completed,  solemn 
proclamation  is  made,  calling  on  the  tenants 
of  a  piece  of  waste  ground  called  "  The  Moors," 
in  Shropshire,  to  "  come  forth  and  do  their  ser- 
vice." The  City  Solicitor  presents  himself,  and 
gravely  cuts  a  faggot  with  a  hatchet  and  anoth- 
er with  a  billhook.  A  similar  call  is  made  on 
tenants  in  another  place,  and  the  Solicitor 
counts  out  six  horseshoes  and  sixty-one  nails. 
There  is  some  reason  for  preserving  these  old 
ceremonies.  The  city  lost  $240,000  per  annum 
recently  by  a  neglect  of  the  proper  officer  to 
renew  a  lease  on  the  proper  day. 

DRiNK.r-If  men  must  be  drunk,  doubtless 
wine  is  less  deleterious  than  whisky ;  but  drunk- 
enness is  in  some  senses  all  of  a  piece,  by  what- 
ever cause.  It,  doubtless,  would  be  more 
comfortable  to  have  one's  throat  cut  with  a 
razor  than  with  a  sickle ;  but  when  it  shall  have 
been' effected,  the  result  is  about  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  president  of  a 
wine  growers'  association  will  entertain  opin- 
ions such  as  you  quote,  viz.,  that  the  way  to  les- 
sen drunkenness  is  to  get  the  people  a  milder 
means  of  getting  drunk ;  but  if  half  the  labor 
and  money  were  bestowed  upon  teaching  peo- 
ple the  laws  of  health  and  temperance  that 'are 
to  be  bestowed  on  wine,  hi  order  to  give  them 
a  milder  method  of  being  intemperate,  the  race 
might  be  saved  from  intoxication  altogether. 

Subjects 'for  Dissection.— The  applica- 
tion of  the  physicians  of  Maine  for  a  law  fur- 
nishing them  material  for  dissection,  which  has 
been  refused  by  a  dozen  Legislatures,  has  now 
taken  the  shape  of  a  bill,  which  is  thought  to 
be  unobjectionable.  It  delivers  into  the  hands 
of  the  fraternity  the  bodies  of  any  persons  dy- 
ing in  their  city  or  town,  State  prison,  or  jail, 
whose  burial  must  be  at  the  public  expense, 
provided  the  deceased  made  no  request  to  be 
buried,  or  if  his  remains  are  not  claimed  by 
friends  or  kindred.   Why  not  ? 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  IT? 

The  qustion  is  often  asked,  by  the  ignorant 
and  unbelieving,  as  to  what  is  the  use  of  Phre- 
nology, supposing  it  to  be  true.  As  well  may 
one  ask  what  is  the  use  of  the  magnet,  naviga- 
tion, astronomy,  chemistry,  or  knowledge  of 
other  science.  "They  are  neither  food  nor 
drink."  But  to  answer  briefly,  we  may  state 
that,  by  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  etc.,  wc 
come  to  know  our  own  capabilities ;  what  we 
can  do  best;  our  tendencies  to  vice  or  crime — 
and  how  to  better  regulate  and  restrain  all  our 
propensities — to  know  who  arc.  and  who  are 
not  compatible ;  who  arc,  and  who  are  not  me- 
chanical ;  who  are  rogues,  and  how  to  manage 
them,  etc.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  a.  Western  House  of  Refuge.  He 
says: 

"  I  find  the  Phrenological  Journal  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  work  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  viz.,  winning  of  boys  from  vice  to 
virtue ;  with  it,  as  a  guide,  I  am  enabled  to  diag- 
nose a  boy's  moral  disease,  and  thus  admin- 
ister the  appropriate  remedies.  Please  find 
inclosed  the  requisite  annual  subscription  price, 
and  send  me  the  Journal  for  the  current 
year.  F.  B.  a." 

Our  science  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
condition,  every  human  interest  It  only  needs 
to  be  kuown,  to  be  appreciated  and  applied. 


The  Lifting-Curb.  —  In  a  former  num- 
ber we  called  attention  to  this  new  health 
exercise,  now  in  use  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.    Messrs.  Leavitt  and  Janes,  No.  880 

Broadway,  New  York,  will  send  circulars  de- 
scribing the  process  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
know  something  more  about  it  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  6ay  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 

A  National  Celebration. — Who  among 
our  poets  will  render  his  name  for  ever  famous 
by  writing  a  poem  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  our  great  Pacific  Railway  ?  Here  is  a  grand 
theme,  worthy  the  best  mind  in  the  nation. 
Let  the  poem  be  written,  then  set  to  appropri- 
ate music,  and  sung  simultaneously  all  along 
the  line,  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco. 
What  a  happy  circumstance  it  would  be  if  the 
great  railway  could  be  opened  on  the  Fourth 
of  July !  We  are  impatient  to  have  our  sum- 
mer vacation  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

■  She  is  of  Age.— The  young  lady,  Miss  Cuba,  a 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  sea,  is  no  longer  a  child. 
She  has  emerged  from  her  swaddling  clothes, 
attained  her  majority,  and  is,  by  divine  right, 
if  not  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  entitled  to  be  free. 
She  is  now  considering  the  question  of  a  new 
alliance.  She  evidently  has  no  "  affinity"  for 
the  old  monarchy  under  which  she  has  been 
held  in  subjection  so  long.  If  we  correctly 
discern  her  preferences,  they  are  for  an  alliance 
with  her  next-door  neighbor,  the  United  States ; 
and  if  this  really  be  her  choice,  her  preference 
shall  be  respected.  She  is  of  lawful  age,  is 
vigorous,  healthy,  plucky,  and  we  think  it 
but  right  that  she  take  her  place  in  that 
family  of  nations  with  which  all  her  interests 
are  naturally  most  intimately  related.  Uncle 
Samuel  has  room  enough  for  all.  Boys,  if  the 
maiden  asks,  be  prompt  to  lend  a  hand.  We 
remember  Lafayette. 
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"  IF  I  mljht  a  ehort  hint  to  an  Impartial  writer,  It  WO  old  be  to 
tell  hha  Me  Cat*.  If  ha  reeol.ed  to  Yentore  apon  the  danjerona  preci- 
pice of  Ulllnc  oablaaed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— 
neither  to  irfve  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  ha  tctla  the  Crimea  of  great 
men,  they  Ball  upon  him  with  the  Iron  hand*  of»the  law  ;  If  he  telle 
them  of  Tlrtuea.  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacka  him  with 
alauder.  Bat  If  lie  recarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both 
•Idea,  and  then  be  may  r>  on  feerleee,  and  tbta  la  the  ooarae  I  take 
nijra.lL" -De  foe. 
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WANTED. 

To-day  the  great  want  throughout  the 
world  is  competent  Teachers.  They  are 
wanted  in  every  department  of  human 
interests ;  but  nowhere  more  than  in  ike 
practical  every-day  duties  of  life.  Igno- 
rance of  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany 
renders  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  unat- 
tractive, if  not  slavish.  Teach  young 
men  the  nature  of  soils,  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  a  new  interest  would  be  given  to 
the  subject,  and  hundreds  would  take  up 
the  healthful  and  profitable  occupation. 
Now,  ignorant  blunderers  work  to  disad- 
vantage ;  loss  of  time  and  loss  of  produc- 
tion are  the  result. 

Take  the  young  married  lady  who  has 
had  no  instruction  and  little  experience 
in  housekeeping.  The  dough  won't  rise ; 
the  bread  is  burned  rather  than  properly 
baked ;  much  fuel  is  wasted ;  dishes  are 
broken ;  milk  sours ;  meats  get  tainted ; 
the  butter  is  frowsy ;  the  tubs  leak ;  the 
beds  become  musty ;  moths  get  into  the 
wardrobes;  and  everything  is  "topsy- 
turvey."  Why?  Simply  because  the 
young  wife  had  not  been  properly  taught. 
She  had  received  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion ; — had  learned  music,  French,  dano* 
ing,  croquet,  and  other  "accomplish- 
ments," but  not  the  practical  duties  of 
every-day  life.    She  needs  a  teacher. 

A  young  man  starts  out  in  life  with 
no  definite  aim.  He,  too,  has  been  to 
school,  where  his  studies  were  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  mathematics,  lit- 
erature, history,  etc  But  the  thing  he 
most  needs  to  know — himself,  his  capac- 
ity for  this  or  that  pursuit,  and  how  to 
judge  the  character  of  men — was  not 
taught  him,  and  he  is  in  a  quandary,  yea, 
A  in  total  darkness,  as  to  the  character  of 
rjk  others,  or  what  to  do  with  himself 


"We  want  teachers  to  instruct  every 
young  man  and  every  young  woman — 
yea,  every  child — what  are  their  beset- 
ting sins,  as  well  as  their  most  appropri- 
ate spheres ;  to  point  out  who  has  a 
natural  aptitude  for  art,  mechanism,  busi- 
ness, or  for  a  profession ;  to  warn  them 
of  perverted  appetites,  growing  out  of 
organs  excessively  large  or  deficient ;  to 
check  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime.  Such 
teachers  are  wanted  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, as  much  so  as  physicians  and 
schoolmasters.  In  short,  the  world  wants 
capable,  honest,  and  high-minded  Chris- 
tian phrenologists,  who  can  and  who  will 
tell  the  truth. 

We  also  want  intelligent  and  honest 
legislators;  and  instead  of  corrupt  pot- 
house politicians,  we  want  moral  and 
religious  statesmen.  Aye,  " moral  and 
religious;'''' — men  of  caliber  and  high- 
toned  character — such  as  are  an  honor  to 
a  state  and  a  nation.  There  are  such. 
Let  us  have  none  other. 

Instead  of  ignorant,  swindling  quacks 
and  impostors  who  fatten  on  their  ill-got- 
ten gains,  filched  from  poor  diseased 
creatures,  we  want  well-instructed  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  to  teach  the  people 
not  only  how  to  throw  off  disease,  but 
how  to  keep  in  health.  It  is  so  much 
easier  for  the  indolent  doctor  to  pre- 
scribe bitter  pills,  cod-liver  oil,  porter, 
ale,  wines — so  called — and  pungent,  burn- 
ing whisky  to  a  helpless  patient,  than  to 
take  hold  and  do  something  for  him. 
One  now  gets  only  a  look,  a  nod,  a  pre- 
scription, and  a  bill  to  pay,  whether  it 
result  in  a  "  kill "  or  a  cure.  But  there 
are  educated  physicians  who  are  honest 
Christian  gentlemen,  and  who  do  not  pre- 
scribe alcoholic  stimulants  to  every  nurs- 
ing mother;,  but  these  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  who  redeem  the  craft  from  the 
curses  of  an  outraged  public.  Is  there 
no  way  to  put  down  and  to  rout  out  the 
wicked  venders  of  the  vile  slops,  and  who 
practice  on  the  deluded  hopes  and  the 
depleted  bodies  and  pockets  of  these  help- 
less victims  ?  Must  educated  physicians 
stand  by  and  look  on  in  silence  while  the 
quack  and  impostor  cheats  a  patient,  first 
out  of  his  money,  and  then  out  of  his 
life  ?  Should  not  our  physicians  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  this  rob- 
bery and  murder  ?  One  way  to  correct 
the  evil  is  to  teach  the  people  "  How  to 
Live something  of  anatomy,  physiology, 


dietetics,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  An- 
other way  is,  to  discountenance  all  those 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  pollute 
their  pages  with  advertisements  of  quack 
medicines.  Do  this,  and  the  public  would 
be  saved  from  a  vast  amount  of  sin,  sick- 
ness, swindling,  and  suffering ;  as  well  as 
from  the  loss — total  loss — of  thousands, 
nay,  millions  of  dollars.  "Beware  of 
these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."  Then 
we  want  Christian  men  in  the  pulpit — 
men  who  have  enough  self-denial  to 
practice  what  they  preach ;  enough  edu- 
cation, culture,  refinement,  and  grace  to 
present  the  Gospel  of  faith,  righteous- 
ness, and  brotherly  love.  We  want 
sound,  healthy  men ;  not  nervous,  sickly, 
fidgety  dyspeptics,  with  no  ray  of  hope 
or  sunshine  in  their  sepulchral  voices  or 
cadaverous  faces.  We  want  men  aU  alive 
to  the  whole  truth;  bright  and  shining 
lights,  whose  precepts  and  example  shall 
be  worthy  their  Master,  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  follow.  We  do  not  want  a  mel- 
ancholy, jaundiced  set  of  sanctimonious 
scarecrows,  to  frighten  poor  women  and 
children  into  fits,  and  to  consign  all  man- 
kind and  unborn  babes  to  a  hopeless 
perdition.  We  want  men  with  human 
sympathies,  common  sense,  and  Christian 
principles. 

And  as  learners  we  should  be  quick  to 
hear  and  diligent  to  do  the  right.  How 
rare  are  the  good  listeners!  those  who 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wisdom  and 
apt  to  be  instructed  in  the  path  of  duty  I 

In  our  schools  we  want  teachers  who 
love  children  and  who  love  their  call- 


ing; 


teachers  who  can  read  character 


and  classify  it  according  to  temperament 
and  capacity,  and  who  can  discriminate 
between  the  sensitive  child  that  needs  en- 
couragement, and  the  self-assured  urchin 
that  requires  different  treatment  Seeing 
these  constitutional  differences,  and  adapt- 
ing the  treatment  to  each  accordingly, 
would  result  in  the  happiest  manner. 
Pupil,  parent,  and  teacher  would  feel  that 
there  was  indeed  a  providence  in  the 
overruling  and  management  of  affairs. 
Obedience  and  harmonious  development 
would  be  the  result. 

We  could  go  on  and  show  the  neces- 
sity of  having  properly  qualified  persons 
in  aU  the  positions  and  relations  of  life. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  our  real 
"  wants" in  these  respects;  but  we  must 
take  up  the  subject  agaia. 
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CRIMINALS^ 

THEIR  TREATMENT  AND  REFORMATION. 


The  question  of  punishment  and  disci- 
pline in  the  family,  the  school,  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  in  asylums  and  prisons, 
has  engaged  the  minds  of  educators,  phi- 
losophers, and  philanthropists  of  all  ages. 
In  the  early  centuries  the  rule  of  revenge 
governed.  It  was  "an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;"  "  spare,  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,"  and  so  forth.  Then, 
all  prisons  were  not  only  places  of  pun- 
ishment, but  of  torture  and  death.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  ago  when  there  were 
in  England  nearly  a  hundred  different 
crimes  punished  with  death;  and  con- 
viction was  quickly  followed  by  punish- 
ment ;  while  now  there  are  two — treason 
and  murder. 

Modern  civilization  has  modified  pun- 
ishments throughout  Christendom.  But 
we  have  not  yet  risen  above  the  old 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  revenge ;  or  fully 
adopted  the  more  Christian  theory  of  re- 
forming instead  of  torturing  the  criminal. 

Flogging  haa  been  abolished  in  our 
army  and  navy,  and  in  many  of  our 
penitentiaries;  but  it  is  continued  in  some 
families  and  in  many  public  schools. 

The  strait-jacket,  hand-cuffs,  and  chains 
are  still  used  in  the  worst  of  our 
lunatic  asylums;  but  in  those  presided 
over  by  more  sensible  and  humane  men, 
kindness  is  found  to  be  a  more  potent 
power.  Public  discussion,  newspaper 
agitation,  and  State  legislation  will  still 
further  modify  and  improve  our  modes 
of  punishment.  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
practically  successful  plans  that  has  been 
applied  in  prison  discipline.  At  the  late 
Social  Science  Convention  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Association,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Irish  System  of  Imprison- 
ment. He  said  that  the  treatment  of 
crime  and  criminals  was  a  problem  that 
had  tasked  the  thought  and  study  of  the 
ages.  There  was  scarcely  a  more  per- 
plexed question  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  inquiry ;  but  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
in  originating  what  was  known  as  the 
Irish  prison  system,  had  come  nearer  to 
a  solution  of  it  than  had  ever  been  reached 
before.  The  best  thinkers  had  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  system,  especially 
the  late  Count  Cavour,  of  Italy.  It  had 
for  fifteen  years  in  operation  in  Ire- 


land, where  it  had  borne  the  best  fruits; 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  yield  fruits 
equally  precious  if  adopted  by  other 
countries. 

But,  asked  the  speaker,  what  was  the 
Irish  system?  It  might  be  defined  an 
adult  reformatory,  where  the  aim  was  to 
train  the  prisoner  in  suoh  a  way  that,  on 
his  liberation,  he  would  be  able  to  resist 
temptation,  be  inclined  to  lead  a  worthy 
life,  and  possess  both  the  power  and  the 
wish  to  earn  honest  bread.  This  was 
doue  by  placing,  as  it  were,  the  prison- 
er's fate  in  his  own  hands,  and  by  ena- 
bling him,  during  his  imprisonment,  to 
raise  himself,  by  good  conduct  and  in- 
dustry, step  by  step,  to  greater  freedom, 
privilege,  and  comfort,  while  idleness  and 
disobedience  kept  him  in  a  state  of  coer- 
cion and  restraint. 

There  were  three  stages  in  the  Irish 
prison  system,  or  four  if  the  period  was 
included  during  which  the  convict  was 
out  on  his  ticket  of  license.  The  first 
stage  was  intensely  penal.  Cellular  sep- 
aration, with  low  diet  and  uninteresting 
employment,  was  the  mode  adopted  here. 
Eight  months  of  solitary  confinement  was 
the  rule,  but  this  might  be  somewhat 
shortened  by  uniform  good  conduct.  This 
stage  did  good  work  if  it  succeeded,  as 
it  commonly  did,  in  planting  in  the  con- 
vict's mind  the  feeling  that  there  must 
be  an  active  co-operation  on  his  part  with 
his  keepers  in  the  effort  to  effect  his  im- 
provement. 

The  second  stage  was  that  of  progress- 
ive classification,  worked  on  the  mark 
system.  There  were  four  classes  in  this 
stage,  and  a  given  number  of  marks  must 
be  earned  to  advance  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  maximum  number  attainable 
in  a  month  is  nine — three  for  conduct, 
three  for  industry,  and  three  for  school. 
On  emerging  from  the  cellular  prison,  the 
convict  entered  the  third  class.  Eighteen 
marks  were  required  to  pass  from  this  to 
the  second.  By  a  like  probation,  though 
of  longer  duration,  he  rose  to  the  first ; 
and  finally,  through  the  same  process,  to 
the  exemplary  class.  At  each  advance, 
the  prisoner's  condition  was  improved; 
his  privileges  were  enlarged;  and  par- 
ticularly, the  percentage  of  his  earnings 
placed  to  his  credit  was  increased.  All 
along  misconduct  was  punished  by  put- 
ting the  offender  back  one  or  more  steps. 
It  was  obvious  how  powerful  was  the 


motive  held  out  by  these  several  induce- 
ments, and  especially  by  the  large  deduc- 
tions from  the  terms  of  sentence  to  good 
conduct,  diligence,  and  a  studious  atten- 
tion to  learning. 

The .  third  stage  was  the  intermediate 
prison,  so  called  because  it  held  a  middle 
place  between  an  imprisonment  strictly 
penal  and  a  condition  of  unrestricted  lib- 
erty. The  imprisonment  here  was  of  a 
moral  kind — no  walls,  no  bolts  and  bars, 
and  very  little  supervision.  There  were 
two  intermediate  prisons — one  in  Dublin 
and  one  at  Lusk,  twelve  miles  out.  The 
prisoners  in  Dublin  worked  at  mechan- 
ical, those  at  Lusk  at  farm  labor.  The 
uninstructed,  without  hesitation,  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  city  and  country.  Their 
education  was  continued  and  greatly  ex- 
tended by  daily  lectures  on  practical  and 
scientific  subjects.  They  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  permitted  to  spend  a  small 
part  of  their  gratnities  from  earnings  in 
procuring  personal  comforts,  yet  even  this 
was  generally  saved.  Indeed,  the  main 
design  of  the  permission  was  to  cultivate 
habits  of  providence  and  thrift. 

The  fourth  stage  was  that  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  released  on  ticket-of-leave. 
In  Ireland,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
England,  a  bona  fide  police  supervision 
was  kept  upon  the  prisoner,  which  was 
found  as  useful  to  him  as  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  result  was  that,  whereas  when 
this  system  was  first  put  in  operation  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  em- 
ployment could  be  obtained  for  any  of 
the  discharged  convicts ;  now  that  diffi- 
culty was  reversed,  so  that  it  was  harder 
Tor  an  employer  to  procure  a  liberated 
convict  than  it  was  for  a  convict  to  find 
an  employer.  Upon  the  whole, the  speaker 
said  that  for  Ireland  the  vexed  problem, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  ?  " 
which  had  been  for  ages  a  crux  terribUU 
to  the  nations,  seemed  to  have  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  science,  com- 
mon sense,  and  with  Christianity.  In- 
deed, it  is  God's  plan  in  dealing  with 
all  his  creatures.  By  obedience  to  His 
laws  we  are  pot  forward,  and  receive 
credit-marks — health,  happiness,  pros- 
perity ;  while  disease,  despondency,  and 
death  come  of  disobedience,  dissipation, 
wrong  doing,  and  wrong  living.  We 
hope  our  civil  authorities,  our  religious 
and  scientific  teachers,  will  investigate 
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this  question ;  look  at  it  through  human 
nature,  as  explained  on  phrenological 
principles,  and  then  apply  those  laws  for 
the  government,  improvement,  and  ele- 
vation of  our  race,  which  are  based  on 
common  sense  and  human  nature. 

Let  our  prisons  be  converted  into 
physiological,  educational,  and  religious 
BKFORMATORIE8.  There  is  good  sense  in 
putting  a  whisky-drinking  and  tobacco- 
stuffing  criminal  on  a  low  diet,  and  keep- 
ing him  for  a  time  in  close  quarters.  By 
this  means  his  system  becomes  renovated, 
his  blood  purified,  and  his  bad  temper 
subdued.  Then,  when  fitted  for  promo- 
tion, he  takes  a  realizing  sense  of  his  sit- 
uation, and  works  with  his  keepers,  and 
with  the  laws  of  his  own  being,  for 
advancement  and  real  improvement. 

There  are"  many  among  us  who  fall 
into  vice  and  crime  more  through  igno- 
rance and  weakness  than  from  intention. 
Let  us  who  are  temperate,  intelligent, 
and  self-regulating  be  lenient  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  put  them  in  the  way  of  re- 
covering both  physical  and  moral  health. 

Is  not  this  the  right  way  to  regenerate 
the  body,  overcome  bad  habits,  and  to 
grow  in  grace  ? 


OUR  INDIANS* 

WHAT  SHALL  BE   DONE  WITH  THEM  T 

So  long  as  the  bad  policy  of  supply- 
ing the  Indians  with  fire-water  and  fire- 
arms is  continued,  and  so  long  as  we 
run  railways  through  their  territories, 
without  providing  a  substitute  for  their 
dispersed  and  lost  game,  so  long  shall 
we  have  trouble,  thefts,  stampedes,  and 
bloody  massacres.  This  whole  conti- 
nent, once  the  exclusive  home  of  nu- 
merous tribes  of  savages — always  at  war 
with  each  other — is  now  rapidly  settled 
by  a  civilized  race.  The  savage  and  the 
civilized  can  not  dwell  together  in  peace. 
There  would  be  an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  them.  There  will  soon  be 
no  ."  reserves "  sufficiently  capacious 
to  supply  the  Red  men  with  hunting 
grounds.  "Wild  game,  like  the  buffalo, 
the  deer,  and  the  bear,  must  give  place 
to  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig ;  and 
instead  of  vast  tracts  of  wild  land,  we 
are  to  have  small  cultivated  farms,  on 
which  millions  can  live,  where  now  but 
thousands  scarcely  subsist. 

Instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  the  In- 


dian must  use  plows  and  hoes.  He  must 
grow  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  crops  of  corn  and  oats.  Instead  of 
being  clothed  with  skins,  he  must  raise 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  to  be  con- 
verted into  garments.  Instead  of  tents, 
huts,  and  wigwams,  he  must  build  houses. 
In  short,  if  he  would  escape  extinction, 
he  must  drop  his  savage  customs  and 
adopt  the  arts  of  civilization.  He  must 
settle  down  and  go  to  work.  His  children 
must  be  educated,  learn  trades,  and  be- 
come citizens.  This  is  the  only  humane 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  Indian  will  not  work,  will  not 
learn,  will  not  become  civilized,  and  even 
christianized,  we  reply  there  have  been 
instances  wherein  all  these  points  have 
been  attained,  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
a  policy,  such  as  Bishop  Whipple,  of 
Minnesota,  suggests,  could  be  put  into 
successful  execution  among  all  the  rem- 
nants of  our  North  American  Indians. 
Why  not  try  it? 


WHAT  O AN  I  DO  BEST? — No.  I. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  every  person  to 
select  a  pursuit  best  adapted  to  his  peculiar 
qualities  of  constitution  and  character.  It  is  a 
common  remark,  that  everybody  wants  to  do 
that  which  is  easiest  and  most  remunerative. 
In  our  professional  career  we  often  meet  with 
those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  the 
wisest  and  best  thing  they  can,  and  we  are  fre- 
quently asked,  "  What  position  in  life  am  I  best 
fitted  to  fill  properly  ?  With  my  talents  and 
characteristics,  what  ought  I  to  do?  What 
would  be  best  for  the  community  that  I  should 
do?  Not  merely  wherein  can  I  secure  the  most 
money,  but  what  has  the  world  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  me  ?  "  Others  have  a  different  spirit 
One  young  man  whom  we  happen  to  know, 
wrote  us  for  our  assistance  in  obtaining  a  sit- 
uation. He  modestly  stated :  "  I  want  a  situa- 
tion in  which"  the  duties  are  very  light  and  the 
pay  very  large."  This  seems  to  be  the  desire 
of  many,  but  few  have  the  candor  to  put  it  in 
black  and  white.  Many  persons,  though  not 
endowed  with  talent  for  a  high  pursuit,  still 
crave  earnestly  the  pleasures  and  emoluments 
of  pursuits  for  which  they  have  little  or  no  tal- 
ent, and  in  which  they  can  deserve  no  high  de- 
grees of  success.  Men  seem  anxious  to  avoid 
the  supposed  curse  of  gaining  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  the  face.  Occasionally  we  find  a 
man  willing  to  bend  his  back  to  the  rough  bur- 
dens of  life. 

One  snowy,  sloppy  day  in  New  York  we 
passed  an  aged  son  of  Erin  engaged  in  carry- 
ing coal,  from  a  pile  on  the  sidewalk,  up  seve- 
ral flights  of  stairs.  As  he  bent  to  his  task,  we 
thought,  "  What  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have 
in  his  old  age  relief  from  such  toil  I"  and  ven- 


tured to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  wish  he  had 
learned  some  trade  when  young,  so  that  at  his 
time  of  life  he  could  avoid  such  drudgery.  He 
replied,  in  a  ringing,  hopeful  voice :  "  Who, 
thin,  sir,  wud  do  the  laborin'  work  V "  God 
blcsa  you  in  your  cheerful  performance  of  hum- 
ble duty,  thought  we  as  we  passed  along ;  who- 
ever is  willing  to  do  "  the  laborin'  work,"  and 
does  it  cheerfully,  maybe  fulfilling  his  destiny 
and  earning  the  final  commendation :  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Since  that  time,  whenever  we  see  strong 
arms  engaged  in  the  fulfillment  of  heavy  work, 
we  say,  God  bless  those  who  are  willing  to 
do  "  the  laborin'  work,"  if  it  must  be  done  by 
manual  strength.  Nevertheless,  we  render 
special  homage  to  the  genius  which  contrived 
the  steam-engine,  whereby  horse-flesh  and  man- 
ual labor  are  greatly  lightened,  and  tftc  com- 
forts of  the  world  multiplied  a  hundred- fold. 
He  who  invented  the  mowing  machine  re- 
lieved the  aching  backs  of  millions.  Verily 
he  made  two  spires  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  or  made  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  avail  himself  of  twice  as  much  as, 
by  hand ,  he  was  previously  able  to  do.  All  hon- 
or to  the  man  who  invented  iron  fingers  to  do 
the  world's  sewing,  as  well  as  to  him  who  in- 
vented the  spinning-jenny  and  the  power- 
loom  with  which  to  make  the  cloth.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  machinery  the  world  has  in 
use,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  laboring  work 
to  be  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  of 
genius  and  talent,  with  an  equally  strong  body, 
would  make  a  better  laborer  than  the  stupid 
hind  who  only  knew  enough  to  use  his  physi- 
cal strength  to  break  the  stone  or  shovel  the 
earth.  But  since  all  men  arc  not  possessed  of 
invention  and  philosophical  reasoning  talent, 
many  must  be  content  to  perform  the  simpler 
operations  of  labor ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
has  the  wisdom  and  honesty  to  accept  cheer- 
fully the  pursuit  in  which  he  can  serve  the 
world  and  himself  the  best,  whether  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  world's  estimate,  high  or  low. 
To  be  a  good  and  faithful  doer,  and  to  secure 
success  in  the  doing,  should  be  the  great  object 
of  effort  It  docs  not  require  great  sagacity  to 
undcrstaud  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  a 
first-class  lumberman  than  a  third-class  cabi- 
net-maker. He  who  can  fell  the  trees,  float  the 
logs  to  market  and  cut  them  into  boards,  and 
do  it  well,  is  far  more  useful  in  his  success  than 
the  shabby  builder  or  cabinet-maker  who  par- 
tially spoils  good  lumber  in  the  construction  of 
indifferent  houses  or  poor  furniture.  8uccess, 
in  its  best  sense,  is  the  measure  of  merit.  It  is 
not  how  much  money  he  makes— the  world 
pays  him  for  poor  services — but  it  is  how  much 
good  service  he  renders  the  world !  When  a 
man  has  rendered  excellent  service,  the  world 
owes  him  remuneration,  compensation ;  noth- 
ing less  than  this  should  he  receive,  nor  has  he 
a  right  to  anything  more  than  his  just  desert. 
What,  then,  can  each*  person  do  in  which  he 
can  serve  the  world  in  the  best  manner,  and 
through  those  means  deserve  such  remunera- 
tion as  will  be  necessary  fbr  his  comfort  and 
support? 
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WHITE  MSN  AND  BLACK  MEN. 

ARE  THEY  OF  ONE  ORIGIN? 

An  esteemed  correspondent  in  the  South 
(Georgia)  clips  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  asks  us  to  refute  or  confirm 
the  statement : 

Tho  political  craniologists  who  hold  that 
persons  of  African  descent  should  be  regarded 
as  beasts  of  burden  by  reason  of  the  peculiari- 
ty of  their  facial  angles,  have  met  with  rather 
a  severe  blow.  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the 
Embassador,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land has  made  speeches  concerning  most  mat- 
ters which  can  agitate  the  human  mind,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  recently  eating  his  dinner 
with  the  London  workingmen  said:  "We  at 
one  time  in  America  thought  there  was  a  dif- 
ference—not in  white  skulls,  but  between  the 
black  and  the  white  ones.  We  have  changed 
that  opinion  now."  Some  of  us  have ;  some  of 
us  never  held  the  opinion ;  but  we  suspect  that 
here  and  there  an  eminent  philosopher— Pol- 
lard, for  instance,  or  Morgan,  of  Ohio — still 
adheres  to  the  profound  and  well-considered 
nodon  that  the  African,  at  the  best,  is  just  a 
little  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  the 
gorilla.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  set  off  the 
views  of  Mr.  Embassador  Johnson  against' 
those  of  the  learned  Helper.  The  excellent 
Plenipotentiary  has  during  his  whole  life  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  studying  tho  facial 
angle  as  an  indication  of  character ;  and  when 
he  says  (hat  we  have  "  changed  our  opinion," 
we  suppose  that  he  means  to  intimate  that  he 
has  changed  his  own.  While  the  black  was 
bought  and  sold,  and  treated  in  all  ways  rather 
worse  than  respectable  grooms  treat  their 
horses,  and  while  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
the  national  safety  to  extenuate  and  to  per- 
petuate this  anomalous  condition  of  a  wretched 
race,  the  bestial  theory  was  the  one  about  which 
the  most  egregious  nonsense  could  be  most 
safely  talked,  with  just  that  show  of  science 
which  makes  the  deepest  impression  upon  ig- 
norant whites.  While  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  of  average  culture  ever  conscien- 
tiously entertained  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
there  were  those  who  gave  the  diabolical  doc- 
trine a  quasi  approbation.  To  all  such,  whether 
they  are  Doctors  of  Divinity  or  Democratic 
politicians,  the  admission  of  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son is  a  rebuke  which  they  will  feel,  if  they 
can  feel  anything.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  sham  ethnologists  had  better  set 
their  houses  in  order,  for  the  day  of*  their  de- 
parture is  at  hand. 

[There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  theory,  that  we  are  of  dif- 
ferent origins,  and  therefore  differently  con- 
structed, is  not  susceptible  of  demonstration. 
All  the  races  of  man  are  alike  human,  and 
alike  in  faculty.  Differences  in  color,  com- 
plexion, size,  etc,  do  not  imply  separate  cre- 
ations or  different  origins.  Climate,  food, 
modes  of  life,  etc.,  are  believed  to  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  present  differences  in  character 
and  condition.] 


A  knowledge  of  the  ilructnre  end  fuoolloae  of  ihe  hurosn  body 
■hoaldf  aide  at  In  ell  oar  lor.eUg*tlon»  or  the  Terlone  phenomena  of 

Uttr-Oikawil. 

My  people  are  destroyed  for  leek  of  knowledge-flow  It.  «, 

THE  EARTH  CURB. 

Tears  ago  we  were  told  by  an  Indian,  one 
of  the  Senecas,  in  Western  New  York,  that  one 
way  to  treat  a  patient  for  fever  and  ague  was 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  say  two  feet  deep 
or  more,  and  then,  when  the  ague  had  sub- 
sided and  the  fever  was  returning,  to  bury  the 
patient,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  in  the  soft,  dry 
earth,  leaving  only  a  breathing-hole  through 
a  tube  placed  near  his  nose  and  mouth,  to  pre- 
vent suffocation.  Placed  with  his  face  down, 
he  is  permitted  to  remain  half  an  hour  or  more, 
till  the  earth  fairly  smokes  with  his  perspiration. 
It  was  said  that  two  or  three  such  burials 
would  break  up  the  worst  cases. 

We  simply  relate  this  Indian  method,  with- 
out indorsing  it,  having  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience of  its  efficacy.  Others  can  judge  as  well 
as  we  whether  the  earth  serves  as  a  poultice  to 
draw  out  the  poison  from  the  blood;  or  whether 
it  is  the  sweating  which  does  the  work. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  new 
method  of  surgical  treatment  recently  intro- 
duced into  hospital  practice,  and  likely  to  be- 
come general  throughout  the  world. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Waring  writes  as  follows  on 

"  The  Earth  Closet  and  the  Treatment 
of  Wounds. — As  you  were  foremost  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  to  the  Earth 
Closet  System— the  use  of  sifted  dry  earth  for 
the  deodorization  and  disinfection  of  the  hu- 
man feces— and  thus  become  the  pioneers  of 
a  reform  that  promises  not  only  unspeakable 
relief  from  the  gravest  annoyance  of  our  lives, 
but  the  prevention  of  the  greatest  waste  of  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  it  is  just  that  to  you 
should  be  communicated  an  outgrowth  of  tills 
system  that  offers,  if  possible,  a  still  greater 
benefit  to  suffering  humanity. 

"One  of  the  experimental  commodes  sent 
out  by  the  Earth  Closet  Company  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Addineli  Hewson,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  (Philadelphia).  Its  in- 
troduction into  the  surgical  ward,  where  it  has 
been  for  two  weeks  in  constant  use  by  about 
twenty  patients,  and  has  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  test  possible,  has  been  so  entirely  sat- 
isfactory that  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  earth 
closets  for  water  closets  wherever  these  exist  in 
that  institution. 

"  At  the  time  of  its  introduction  there  was 
lying  in  the  ward  a  patient  suffering  from  a 
very  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  lower 
leg.  The  wound  was  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion, and  its  exudations,  amounting  to  a  pint 
in  twenty-four  hours,  were  so  offensive  as  to 
cause  a  sickening  and  even  dangerous  stench, 
that  the  excellent  ventilation  of  the  ward  and 
the  use  of  the  usual  disinfectants  were  hardly 
able  even  to  mitigate.  It  occurred  to  Dr.  Hew- 


son to  test  the  power  of  dry  earth  to  absorb 
this  odor,  as  it  had  that  of  excrement  The 
effect  was  magical.  Not  only  was  the  offens- 
iveness  entirely  overcome,  but  the  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  wound  itself  was  such  as 
no  previous  treatment  had  been  able  to  com- 
pass. The  suppuration  was,  within  a  few  days, 
so  reduced  that  the  daily  dressing  of  a  siugle 
half  pint  of  earth  was  not  even  saturated ;  the 
edges  of  the  flesh  wound  lost  their  inflamed 
character;  the  intense  pain  of  tho  sore  was  en- 
tirely relieved,  and  a  healthy  granulation  has 
ensued. 

"  8uch  an  indication  of  a  newly-found  heal- 
ing agent  was  not  disregarded. 

"  On  Monday  last,  being  in  Philadelphia,  I 
was  invited  to  attend  the  morning  dressing  of 
the  earth-treated  wounds.  This  is  what  I  saw : 

"  First— Two  patients  suffering  from  serious 
varicose  ulcers,  after  prolonged  suffering,  and 
with  little  relief  from  the  usual  treatment,  have 
ceased  to  be  offensive  to  their  wardmales ;  they 
find  their  sores  growing  daily  smaller ;  all  pain 
and  inflammation  have  left  them;  and  they 
feel  the  certainty  of  an  early  cure. 

"  Second — A  railroad  brakeman  whose  hand 
was— a  year  and  a  half  ago — crushed  between 
the  coupling  heads  of  two  cars,  and  who  has 
never  been  free  from  pain,  and  seldom  from  in- 
tense pain ;  whose  hand  from  the  wrist  to  the 
knuckles  was  a  festering  mass  of  carious  bones 
and  inflamed  flesh,  and  whose  system  had  been 
bo  reduced  that  he  could  not  have  survived  the 
amputation  which  alone  can  entirely  relieve 
him,  is  now  happy  in  freedom  from  pain.  His 
flesh  wound  has  taken  on  a  healthy  character, 
and  his  strength  is  fast  returning.  He  even 
hopes  to  save  his  hand,  but  the  long-continued 
decay  of  the  bone  makes  this  impossible. 

"  Third— Another  brakeman,  suffering  from 
a  precisely  similar  injury,  in  no  respect  less 
serious,  but  received  within  a  few  days,  was 
immediately  treated  with  dry  earth.  Its  con- 
stant application  has  entirely  prevented  inflam- 
mation, and  a  healthy  healing  of  the  flesh  and 
knitting  of  the  bone  will  soon  return  him  to 
his  duties  with  two  useful  hands. 

"Fourth — A  farm-laborer,  on  Friday  last, 
had  three  of  his  fingers  nearly  cut  off  and  his 
hand  fearfully  torn  by  a  horse-power  hay  cutter. 
Since  the  first  application  of  the  dry  earth  (a 
few  hours  after  the  accident)  he  has  been  free 
from  pain,  and  he  will  save  his  hand. 

"F\fth — On  Saturday  last  a  laborer  engaged 
in  breaking  up  condemned  shells,  exploded  one 
that  was  charged.  The  powder  burned  his 
face  and  arms,  and  (seriously)  one  of  his  knees, 
which  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  the  iron 
that  completely  shattered  the  knee-pan.  His 
burns  and  the  fracture  were  immediately 
dressed  with  dry  earth,  and  the  freedom  from 
pain  and  the  absence  of  inflammation  have 
been  as  marked  in  his  case  as  in  the  others. 
Without  this  dressing  the  knee  joint  must 
inevitably  have  become  involved,  and  the 
leg  must  have  been  lost  Now,  the  wound  is 
evidently  healing,  and  (although  it  is  too  early 
to  speak  positively)  there  is  every  reason  to 
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hope  that  the  only  result  of  the  injury  will  be 
a  stiff  knee. 

."  Sirth— Within  a  few  days  a  woman  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  her  neck  and  a 
large  part  of  her  body  very  severely  and  dan- 
gerously bumed.  That  she  could  escape  long 
weeks  of  agony  was  beyond  hope.  Yet  on 
Monday  her  eye  was  clear  and  calm  and  her 
voice  was  strong,  and  when  the  doctor  asked 
her  how  she  felt,  she  said  she  was  a  great  deal 
better,  and  that  she  had  no  pain. 

"  Seventh — Last  Wednesday  an  entire  breast 
was  removed  for  cancer,  and  the  wound  was 
dressed  with  dry  earth.  It  is  now  healing  rap- 
idly. There  has  been  no  inflammation  and  no 
suppuration ;  and  this  woman,  too — calm  and 
happy-looking,  with  a  healthy  color  and  a 
steady  voice — spoke  far  more  than  her  cheer- 
ful words  in  thankfulness  for  her  relief. 

"  Surely,  with  our  gratitude  to  the  Vicar  of 
Fordington,  who  has  conferred  the  greatest 
benefit  on  the  human  race  that  it  has  ever 
been  given  to  one  man  to  accomplish,  we  must 
unite  our  thanks  to  the  senior  surgeon  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  thus  applying  the 
principles  of  his  invention  to  the  saving  of  life 
and  limb,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  unspeakable 
suffering. 

"And  the  end,  I  trust,  is  not  yet  It  seems 
inevitable  that  the  pustules  of  small-pox  must 
give  up  their  pain  and  their  offensiveness  at 
this  magic  touch  of  mother  earth ;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  its  contagion  spreads  from  its  exuda- 
tions, may  we  not  hope  that  Dr.  Hewson  has 
bound  its  feet,  as  Mr.  Moule  has  those  of  chol- 
era?" 

[Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
"  earth  closets,"  referred  to  above,  may  learn 
all  about  them  by  reading  a  small  pamphlet, 
costing  25  cents,  which  may-be  had,  post-paid, 
by  mail,  or  at  this  office.  We  commend  the 
subject  to  the  public  generally,  and  especially 
to  medical  men.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

Food  and  Diet. — Referring  to  the  book  we 
publish  under  this  title,  the  American  Bapttit 
says: 

"Those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
are  the  chemical  elements  of  the  food  they  eat, 
and  its  alimentary  and  nutritive  principles, 
will  find  in  these  800  finely  printed  pages  much 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  and  enlighten  their 
judgment  It  is  a  really  useful  work.  Nearly 
everything  which  we  take  into  the  stomach  as 
drink  or  food  is  here  -analyzed,  and  its  compo- 
nent parts,  and  their  uses  and  effects,  described 
fully  and  concisely.  The  Appendix  is  a  prac- 
tical discussion  of  the  most  common  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  and  bears  valuable  testimony 
against  malt  and  other  liquors.  By  J.  Pereira, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  C.  A. 
Lee,  MD.  Published  by  &  R  Wells,  889 
Broadway,  N.  Y.   Post-paid,  $1  75." 

[This  is  really  the  most  scientific  work  on 
the  subject  The  chemistry,  time  for  digestion, 
and  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  and 
drink,  are  given.] 


TOBACCO  IN   THE  PULPIT. 

The  Advance  thus  satirically  touches  the  to- 
bacco question..  It  steps  rather  lightly  when 
treading  on  clerical  corns : 

Tobacco  Soliloquy — No  matter  how  we 
overheard  it;  perhaps  we  didn't;  it  may  be 
that  the  man's  wife  reported  it  to  us.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Day,  when  that  curi- 
ous compound,  a  tobacco  Christian,  as  he  lay 
upon  his  bed,  fell  to  musing  somewhat  thus : 

"  I  wonder  how  it  was  that  our  pastor  came 
to  read  those  peculiar  passages  of  Scripture 
to-day—'  Keep  thyself  pure.'  '  What,  know  ye 
not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God; 
and  ye  are  not  your  own  ?  For  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his.'  What 
made  me  think  of  tobacco  as  he  read  those 
verses?  It  is  not  mentioned  in  them.  Who 
says  that  a  tobacco-using  Christian  does  not 
exactly  suggest  the  idea  of  purity  ?  Who  says 
that  if  the  body  of  a  sajnt  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  tobacco  fumes  are  not  the  appro- 
priate incense,  and  that  tobacco  juice  pollutes 
the  courts?  Whence  came  such  a  strange 
idea  into  my  mind  ?  Was  it  a  suggestion  of 
Satan,  to  rob  me  either  of  my  mental  peace 
or  of  my  physical  enjoyment  ?  I  would  like 
to  think  so,  only  the  devil's  own  in  the  world 
so  generally  smoke,  that  such  a  suggestion 
could  hardly  come  from  that  quarter.  Proba- 
bly it  was  one  of  those  wandering  thoughts 
which  often  trouble  Christians  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. I  will  try  to  keep  my  mind  upon  more 
spiritual  themes  next  time.  Then,  shortly 
after,  he  read  the  verse :  4  Make  no  provision 
for  the  flesh,  to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof,'  and 
somehow  another  wandering  thought  entered, 
and  I  seemed  to  see  those  boxes  of  choice 
cigars  which  I  bought  last  week  for  the  win- 
ter's supply.  What  possible  connection  could 
there  be  between  the  two  things  ?  Surely  no 
philosopher  would  say  it  was  by  the  law  of 
association  of  ideas?  Probably  it  came  in  by 
the  law  of  contrasts.  Still,  it  made  me  feel  a 
little  uneasy,  and  I  shifted  my  position  in  the 
pew  so  suddenly,  that  wife  and  the  children 
looked  up  quite  astonished.  I  suppose  one's 
nerves  get  sensitive  by  years  and  care,  and  I 
might,  perhaps,  smoke  an  additional  cigar  as 
a  sedative.  And  then  in  the  evening  service, 
when  the  pastor  read,  'That  which  I  do,  I 
allow  not;  *  *  *  What  I  hate,  that  do  I; 
*  *  *  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me;  *  *  *  How  to  perform 
that  which  is  good,  I  find  not;  *  *  *  I  see 
another  law  in  my  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members,'  I  caught  the  eye  of  Brother  Particu- 
lar resting  on  me,  as  though  he  thought  that 
was  a  description  of  the  unsuccessful  effort 
which  I  made  a  while  since  to  give  up  tobacco. 
It  was  very  uncharitable  in  him  to  have  such 
a  thought,  and  he  would  do  better  to  repent  of 
his  own  sins.  I  was  just  recalling  the  misery 
of  those  weeks  during  which  I  disused  my 


cigars,  and  thinking  I  would  almost  as  soon 
lose  my  right  hand  as  try  again,  when  the 
minister  read,  '  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee, 
cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee,'  and  it  startled 
and  vexed  me  so,  that  I  determined  to  protest 
to  him  in  private  against  such  public  personali- 
ties. Why  should  smoking  be  censured,  as 
though  it  were  unnatural  and  irreligious?  To 
be  sure,  Isaiah  does  not  put  very  high  honor 
upon  it,  as  a  figure,  at  least,  when  he  repre- 
sents God  as  expressing  his  contempt  for  the 
two  kings  who  meditated  hostilities  against 
Jerusalem,  by  calling  them  '  the  two  tails  of 
of  these  smoking  fire-brands,'  and  as  saying 
of  his  rebellious  people,  '  These  are  a  smoke 
in  my  nose.'  But  then  Isaiah  lived  in  the 
darkness  of  the  old  dispensation.  And,  really, 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  when  Brother  Quiz 
came  into  my  office  last  week  while  I  was 
smoking,  and,  on  my  complaining  of  feeling 
wretchedly,  remarked,  '  Why,  yes,  you  might 
almost  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist: 
'I  am  become  like  a  (skin)  bottle  in  the 
smoke.'  Thinking  of  our  minister  reminds  me 
of  the  pastor  of  another  church,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sensation,  whom  I  met  lately  on  the  street, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  I  must  own  that 
I  did  not  quite  like  it,  but  I  ventured  to  say 
pleasantly,  'Ah,  Mr.  S.,  do  you  smoke?' 
'  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I  do  not  find  that  the  Bible 
has  one  rule  of  ethics  for  a  minister,  and  an- 
other for  deacons,  and  another  for  ordinary 
church  members,  and  so  I  have  concluded  to 
keep  company  with  my  lay  brethren.  Besides, 
I  think  it  brings  me  into  an  innocent  fellow- 
ship with  the  fast  young  men  of  the  city,  and 
gives  me  an  influence  over  them.'  I  wonder 
why  it  was  that  his  answer  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  me,  and  that  I  feel  so  much  more  re- 
spect for  my  own  pastor,  and  have  so  much 
more  faith  in  his  doing  good  to  the  young 
men,  although  he  docs  not  smoke?  Well,  it 
is  a  bewildering  subject ;  perhaps  because  one 
can  not  see  clearly  through  the  smoke.  But  I 
must  go  to  sleep." 

He  did  go  to  sleep  after  a  while,  but  seemed 
to  be  disturbed  by  bad  dreams,  muttered  con- 
siderably, and  at  one  time  evidently  thought  he 
was  leading  the  weekly  conference  meeting, 
and  reading  from  the  book  of  Revelations 
these  words :  "  And  he  opened  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit 

*  *  *  And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke 
locusts  upon  the  earth.  *  *  *  And  I  saw 
the  horses  of  the  vision,  *  *  *  and  out  of 
their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and  brim- 
stone. *  *  *  And  the  thiol  part  of  men 
was  killed  by  the  fire  and  by  the  sm  'ke  and 
by  the  brimstone ; "  and  he  said,  "Brethren, 
my  mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  smoke 
of  late,"  and  then  his  voice  became  unintelli- 
gible." 

[Now,  why  not  come  right  out  with  the 
truth  ?  Why  tamper  and  compromise  with  the 
devil?  Why  not  say  to  him  of  the  "cloth," 
"  Thou  art  a  tinner."  Nobody  ever  yet  ac- 
quired the  nasty,  stinking  habit  of  smoking, 
chewing,  snuffing,  or  swabbing  the  mouth  with 
tobacco,  without  being  made  drunk  or  sick  by 
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it ;  and  many  continue  for  years  to  be  made 
excitable,  nervous,  and  more  or  less  warped,  in 
mind  and  in  morals,  by  the  use  of  this  pow- 
erful narcotic.  Indeed,  so  perverted  is  the 
system  made  under  its  influence,  that  it  be- 
comes most  difficult  to  stop  it.  Tobacco  de- 
lirium is  as  common  as  whisky  delirium,  and 
an  old  toper  of  one  is  well-nigh  as  bad  as  an  old 
toper  of  the  other,  and  almost  as  impure,  filthy, 
disagreeable,  and  repulsive.  Tobacco  is  neither 
food  nor  drink.  It  has  no  business  in  the  human 
mouth  or  stomach.  It  is  an  enemy  there,  and 
only  an  enemy.  No  man  commences  the  use 
of  tobacco  without  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
without  compunction,  feeling  intuitively  that 
he  is  doing  some  impropriety.  If  whisky 
drunkenness  is  a  sin,  so  is  tobacco  drunken- 
ness. Young  man,  don't  be  tempted.  Be 
clean,  pure,  self-denying,  and  brave  1  Weak 
and  foolish  creatures— monkey-like— imitate 
the  bad  habits  of  depraved  men,  and  are  too 
weak  to  say  no  when  the  tempter  appears. 
We  may  not  reclaim  or  reform  one  steeped  in 
this  sin,  but  those  not  yet  perverted  may  be 
saved.] 

QUACKERY  ILLUSTRATED. — THE 
GLASS  EYE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  tells  the  following  story,  and 
vouches  for  it  as  having  occurred  to  himself. 
Some  years  ago  he  lost  an  eye,  and  having  a 
taste  for  comely  personal  appearance,  he  had 
the  loss  of  the  member  atoned  for  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  glass  optic.  The  counterfeit  was  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  other,  and  except 
those  who  were  told  of  the  fact,  none  would 
have  imagined  him  to  be  the  "  bully  boy  with 
the  glass  eye."  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  the 
seeing  eye  began  to  inflame,  and  knowing,  by 
sad  experience,  the  danger  of  neglecting  a  sore 
eye,  he  determined  to  consult  an  oculist,  and 
not  knowing  which  was  the  proper  one  to  go 
to,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  practices  the  profession, 
but  who,  until  within  a  short  time,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  butchering  business.  Calling 
upon  the  "celebrated  oculist  and  aurist,"  he 
told  him  that  his  eyes  were  affected  with  dis- 
ease, and  he  feared  that  he  would  lose  them. 
The  quack  examined  the  optics,  and  pro- 
nounced them  an  easy  cure.  In  fact,  he  would 
warrant  a  cure  in  two  months,  and  he  would 
heal  them  up  at  a  low  figure,  only  ten  dollars 
a  week  for  treatment 

"  What  do  you  think  tX  my  left  eye,  doctor?" 
asked  our  friend,  whose  faith  was  not  very 
strong. 

The  doctor  examined  the  left  optic  very 
careftilly  for  several  moments,  and  then  said : 

"  I  find  the  epithelium  slightly  opatic,  with 
considerable  subcutaneous  conjunctiva  in  the 
cellular  retina  of  the  corneal  chirrhosis." 

"  Can  the  thing  ever  be  cured  ? "  asked  the 
patient,  who  was  now  convinced  the  fellow  was 
an  unmitigated  humbug. 

MOh,  yes;  I  can  cure  that  in  a  very  short 
time.   I  have  some  vegetable  acid  which  I 
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extract  from  a  plant  known  only  to  myself, 
which  will  render  that  eye  perfectly  well  in  six 
weeks." 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  I  can  see 
out  of  that  eye  again  ?  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 


symbolized  in  color.  There  is  much  maj- 
esty in  that  face ;  one  feels  while  gazing 
on  it  that  he  views  the  imperfect  sem- 
blance of  no  ordinary  man.  Durer's 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  see  out  of  it  for  a  long 
time." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  just  as  well  as  I  do  out  of 
mine.  This  'ere  vegetable  acid  of  mine  is  truly 
wonderful ;  there  are  not  any  eyes  that  can  re- 
sist it   It  fixes  them  all." 

"  Then  you  can  go  ahead  on  that  one,  and  if 
yon  fix  it  all  right,  I  will  let  you  attend  to  the 
other  one." 

The  doctor  took  out  a  large  syringe,  filled  it 
with  his  vegetable  acid,  and  approached  our 
friend  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  application, 
when  he  raised  his  hands  to  his  eye,  opened  the 
eyelids,  took  the  glass  optic  from  the  socket, 
and  handing  it  to  the  operator,  said : 

"Doctor,  I  haven't  time  to  stop  for  treat- 
ment; you  can  keep  the  eye  here,  and  as  soon 
as  you  get  it  to  see,  I  will  call  and  get  it" 


OLD  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 

Nearly  every  one  who  makes  any  pre- 
tensions to  esthetic  culture  has  heard  of 
one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  painters 
who  form  the  group  here  presented.  Du- 
rer,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  five  and 
the  most  famed,  looks  every  inch  the  art- 
ist. The  flowing  curls,  the  symmetrical 
features,  and  contemplative  eye  impress 
the  observer  with  the  opinion  that  their 
owner  was,  in  a  great  degree,  an  ideal- 
ist; that  he  sought  to  accomplish  on 
canvas  the  sublime  heights  of  his  imagi- 
nation; that  with  him  art  was  poetry 


temperament  must  have  been  admirably 
constituted.  Even  the  rough  engraving 
reveals  its  delicacy  and  softness,  and  at 
the  same  time  suggests  qualities  which 
impart  power  and  activity  to  mind.  The 
high  forehead  evinces  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy and  a  prompt  discernment.  The 
strong  and  slightly  Roman  nose  shows 
force  and  vigor. 

Holbein,  in  organization,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Germanic  type.  He  pos- 
sessed an  ample  stock  of  vital  force,  an 
exuberance  of  animal  magnetism.  The 
perceptive  faculties  were  largely  pro- 
nounced, giving  him  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  portrayal  of  physical  things.  The 
organ  of  Form  is  conspicuous  for  its  great 
size,  and  the  whole  superciliary  ridge 
appears  to  have  been  well  filled  out  and 
rounded.  His  Mirthfulness  must  have 
been  large,  prompting  him  to  humorous 
sallies  in  speech  or  art. 

Cranach,  as  a  limner,  must  have  been 
given,  like  Holbein,  to  study  the  real  and 
material.  In  portrait  and  landscape  art 
his  endowments  found  their  appropriate 
sphere.  He  appreciated  expression,  hav- 
ing that  mental  susceptibility  which  is 
quick  and  retentive.  He  doubtless  pos- 
sessed much  originality  in  his  mode  of 
treating  his  subjects. 
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Vischer  was  one  of  those  old  champi- 
ons in  art  study  who  have  left  their  im- 
press in  history.  The  strong  features 
show  the  man  of  force,  of  determined 
will.  The  broad  head  shows  executive 
energy  and  mechanical  ability.  That  he 
molded  in  iron  can  not  be  wondered  at, 
since  the  physical  vigor  of  his  organiza- 
tion prompted  him  to  realize  his  esthetic 
leanings  in  directions,  which  required  the 
application  of  muscular  power. 

Stos  appears  to  have  been  the  pos- 
sessor of- a  most  powerful  organization. 
The  breadth  of  his  head  in  the  region  of 
the  temples  must  have  been  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  the  great  base  of  brain  gen- 
erally concentrated  his  physical  forces. 
He  reminds  one  of  Luther,  and  doubtless 
served  a  purpose  in  his  department  of 
activity  similar  to  that  of  the  great  re- 
former in  his.  The  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  strong,  while  his  perceptive 
intellect,  mechanical  capacity,  and  en- 
ergy must  have  been  remarkable. 

These  distinguished  characters  had 
much  to  do  with  developing  the  esthetic 
tastes  of  European  nations  at  that  grand 
period  when  they  were  emerging  from 
the  obscurity  and  mental  torpor  of  the 
dark  ages.  They  gave  tone  and  direction 
to  German  art  by  the  force  and  spirit  of 
their  natures,  and  to  this  day  wield  a 
powerful  influence. 

DURER. 

Albrecht  Darer,  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  German  school  of  painting,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg,  May  20th,  1471.  His  father  was  a 
goldsmith,  whose  religious  fervor  made  him  the 
subject  of  much  esteem  and  comment  among 
his  townsmen.  Inherently  appreciating  art, 
Albrecht  early  became  acquainted  with  the 
processes  employed  in  the  refining  and  manip- 
ulation of  gold,— at  the  age  of  fifteen  being 
remarkable  for  his  skill  in  engraving  plate. 
An  apprenticeship  of  three  years  with  the  most 
eminent  artist  of  Nuremberg  greatly  developed 
his  original  talent  as  a  designer ;  and  four  years 
of  travel  in  Italy  and  Germany  improved  his 
tastes  and  polished  his  style.  He  was  scarcely 
thirty  when  his  famous  cartoon  of  Orpheus 
secured  him  the  diploma  of  a  master  in  art  In 
Bologna  he  met  Raphael,  who  esteemed  him 
highly ;  and  it  is  said  that  each  of  these  sons  of 
genius  painted  the  other's  portrait  The  Em- 
peror Maximilian  appointed  Durer  court  paint- 
er, and  Charles  V.  confirmed  the  appointment 
in  a  document  which  still  exists. 
The  facility  with  which  he  executed  his  de- 
ix  signs  was  only  equaled  in  power  by  his  accu- 
racy  of  representation,  which  was  remarkable. 


He  not  only  caught  expression,  but  impressed 
his  work  with  character  and  passion. 

The*  "Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholomew," 
"  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  many  historical  works 
which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  exhibit  his  great  abilities  as 
a  colorist,  while  hundreds  of  drawings  and 
engravings  on  wood  and  stone  evidence  his  fer- 
tility of  design  and  excellence  of  execution. 
Durer  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  etching. 
He  also  wrote  works  on  perspective  and  pro- 
portion in  drawing.  He  died  of  consumption, 
October  6th,  1528. 

HOLBEIN. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  son  of  an  artist  of  no 
mean  reputation,  was  born  in  1497,  at  Augs- 
burg or  Grunstadt  When  but  sixteen  years 
old  he  painted  portraits  and  frescoes.  Through 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Holbein  became  a  resi- 
dent of  England,  where  his  paintings  and  orig- 
inal conceptions  so  pleased  Henry  VIII.  that 
he  took  Holbein  into  his  service  and  bestowed 
much  favor  upon  him.  Holbein  died  in  Lon- 
don, a  victim  of  the  plague,  in  1554.  His 
great  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  skill  in  portrait 
art,  being  unsurpassed  in  this  department  by 
the  great  Italian  masters.  Among  his  miscel- 
laneous productions  "The  Last  Supper"  and 
"The  Dance  of  Death"  are  very  highly  es- 
teemed. 

He  was  a  skillful  engraver  on  wood,  and 
many  of  his  wood-cuts  are  still  extant 

Tradition  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  genial 
humor,  abounding  in  jokes  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes. Many  of  his  designs  bear  the  evidence 
of  such  characteristics. 

CRANACH. 

Lukas  Cranach  was  also  the  son  of  a  German 
artist,  and  first  saw  the  light  at  Eronach,  near 
Bamberg,  in  1472.  As  early  as  1495  we  find 
him  high  in  favor  with  the  Elector  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  who  subsequently  appointed  him 
court  painter.  Besides  practicing  his  art,  Cra- 
nach conducted  the  business  of  an  apothecary, 
of  a  bookseller,  and  of  a  paper-maker,  and  was 
preferred  to  important  civil  offices  in  the  town 
of  Wittenberg,  his  residence  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  reformers 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  shared  the  impris- 
onment of  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Augsburg, 
on  account  of  the  tatter's  advocacy  of  Luther's 
cause. 

Cranach  was  an  industrious  painter— excel- 
ling in  the  delineation  of  character  and  of  ani- 
mals. His  greatest  work  is  an  altar-piece,  rep- 
resenting the  crucifixion,  now  in  the  church  of 
Weimar.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  1558. 

VISCHER. 

Peter  Vischer,  distinguished  as  a  worker  in 
bronze,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1460.  His 
father  was  also  distinguished  in  this  profession. 
His  first  great  work  was  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Ernst 
which'  was  finished  in  1497,  and  placed  in  Mag- 
deburg. His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  mon- 
ument to  St  Sebald,  in  the  Sebaldus  church  at 
Nuremberg,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he 


was  assisted  by  his  five  sons.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  while  contemplating  this  monument 
asked  whose  it  was,  and  its  maker.  The  an- 
swer was, "  It  is  the  monument  of  8t.  Sebald  . . . 
It  was  made  by  Peter  Vischer."  "  Not  so,"  re- 
plied Adolphus ;  "  it  is  the  monument  alone  of 
Peter  Vischer  himself,  of  whom  the  world  will 
speak  long  after  St  Sebald  has  been  forgotten." 

Peter  Vischer  died  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1529,  but  his  memory  will  not  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  the  beautiful  monument  of  St  Sebald 
in  Nuremberg  exists.  His  descendants,  for 
more  than  a  century  afterward,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  skill  as  engravers,  and  sculp- 
tors in  metal 

STOS. 

Veit  Stos,  or  Stoss,  eminent  among  the  en- 
gravers on  copper  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Kra- 
kan,  in  1447.  In  1490  he  settled  in  Nuremberg, 
and  became  intimately  associated  with  Peter 
Vischer,  and  Krafft,  a  sculptor  of  considerable 
fame.  He  had  been  in  Nuremberg  but  a  short 
time  when  he  became  blind,  a  calamity  which 
shnt  him  off,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  activity, 
from  the  practice  of  his  art;  for  he  remained 
blind  until  his  death,  in  1542.  He  was  a 
painter  as  well  as  an  engraver.  His  principal 
performance  is  in  St  Lorenz  church  of  Nurem- 
berg. 


THE   MUSIC  QUESTION. 

The  following  emphatic  protest  against  the 
publication  of  music  in  the  Journal  surprises 
us,  because  the  vote  of  those  subscribers  who 
have  responded  to  our  suggestion  in  the  March 
number  has  been  almost  a  unanimous  aye. 

Dear  Sir — I  notice  in  the  March  number  of 
the  "  A.  P.  J."  a  proposition  of  substituting  an 
occasional  piece  of  music  for  the  valuable  read- 
ing matter  with  which  it  is  at  present  made 
up. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  the  organs  of  Time  and  Tune  are  marked 
considerably  above  the  average  on  my  chart ; 
but  as  a  six  years'  subscriber  to  your  Journal, 
and  as  one  who,  during  that  time,  has  been  its 
earnest  advocate  and  the  means,  directly  and 
indirectly,  of  introducing  it  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  families,  I  most  decidedly  object  to  the 
proposed  change. 

When  I  desire  published  music  I  generally 
go  to  a  shop  where  such  is  sold,  and  satisfy  my 
wants  in  that  line ;  but  when  I  wish  for  com- 
bined intellectual  instruction  and  amusement,  I 
have  recourse  to  the  Journal. 

Probably  in  the  whole  circle  of  your  subscrib- 
ers there  are  not  over  half  a  dozen  communi- 
ties who  would  derive  prolonged  and  profitable 
amusement  from  a  musical  department  in  the 
Journal. 

No,  sir ;  let  us  by  no  means  adulterate  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  with  matter  foreign  to 
its  great  aim,  the  dissemination  of  phrenolog- 
ical truth      Yours  respectfully,      e.  h.  r. 

Our  six  years'  friend  is  entitled  to  his  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  this  matter,  but  we  have 
thrown  the  matter  in  a  republican  way  upon 
our  subscribers,  and  as  they,  as  already  inti- 
mated, have  given  it  the  warmest  encourage- 
ment, he  doubtless  will  yield  to  the  voice  of 
the  majority,  like  a  good  republican,  and  calm- 
ly abide  the  issue. 
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BE  KIND. 

BT  KM.  X.  A.  KIDDXB. 

Limi  children,  bright  and  fair, 
Blessed  with  every  needful  care, 
Always  bear  this  thing  in  mind, 
God  commands  ns  to  be  kind ; 
Kind  not  only  to  onr  friends. 
They  on  whom  oar  care  depends ; 
Kind  not  only  to  the  poor, 
They  who  poverty  endure; 
Bat,  in  spite  of  form  or  feature. 
Kind  to  every  living  creature. 
Never  pain  or  anguish  bring, 
Even  to  the  smallest  thing ; 
Por,  remember  that  the  fly, 
Just  as  much  aa  yon  or  I, 
Is  the  work  of  that  great  Hand 
That  hath  made  the  sea  and  land; 
Therefore,  children,  bear  in  mind, 
,«wr,#wr  to  "be  kind." 


HOW  QUARRELS  BEGIN. 

"  I  wish  that  pony  was  mine,"  said  a  little 
boy,  who  stood  at  a  window  looking  down  the 
road. 

"  What  would  you  do  with  him  f"  asked  his 
brother. 

44  Ride  him ;  that's  what  Td  do." 

"All  day  long?" 

44  Yes,  from  morning  till  night" 

44  You'd  have  to  let  me  ride  him  sometimes," 
said  the  brother. 

"  Why  would  I?  You'd  have  no  right  in 
him  if  he  was  mine." 

"  Father  would  make  you  let  me  have  him 
part  of  the  time." 

"No,  he  wouldn't!" 

"  My  children,"  said  the  mother,  who  had 
been  listening,  and  now  saw  that  they  were 
beginning  to  get  angry  with  each  other,  and 
all  for  nothing,  "  let  me  tell  you  of  a  quarrel 
between  two  boys  no  bigger  nor  older  than 
you  are,  that  I  read  about  the  other  day.  They 
were  going  along  a  road,  talking  together  in  a 
pleasant  way,  when  one  of  them  said  : 

"  I  wish  I  had  all  the  pasture  land  in  the 
world." 

The  other  said,  "  And  I  wish  I  had  all  the 
cattle  in  the  world." 

"What  would  you  do  then?"  asked  his 
friend. 

"  Why,  I  would  turn  them  into  your  pasture 
land." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

44  But  I  wouldn't  let  you." 

44 1  wouldn't  ask  you." 

44  You  shouldn't  do  it." 

44 1  should." 

"Yousha'nt!" 

44 1  will;"  and  with  that  they  seized  and 
pounded  each  other  like  two  silly,  wicked  boys, 
as  they  were. 
The  children  laughed,  but  their  mother  said : 
"  You  see  in  what  trifles  quarrels  often  be- 
*n.  Were  you  any  wiser  than  these  boys 
i  your  half  angry  talk  about  an  imaginary 
pony  ?  If  I  had  not  been  here,  who  knows 
but  you  might  have  been  as  silly  and  wicked 
as  they  were?" 


fa 


HE   OOULD  BE  TRUSTED. 

Alfred  was  missing  one  night  about  sunset. 
Mother  was  getting  anxious,  for  she  always 
wished  him  to  be  home  early.  A  neighbor, 
coming  in,  said  a  number  of  boys  had  gone  to 
the.  river  to  swim,  and  he  thought  Alfred  was 
safe  enough  to  be  with  them. 

44  No,"  said  the  mother,  44  he  promised  me 
he  would  not  go  there  without  my  leave,  and 
he  always  keeps  his  word.  He  never  told  me 
a  lie." 

But  seven  o'clock  came,  then  eight,  and 
mother  was  still  watching  and  listening  for 
the  step  of  Alfred;  but  it  was  half-past  eight 
before  his  merry  shout  and  whistle  were  heard, 
when  he  ran  into  the  gate. 

44  Confess,  now,"  said  the  neighbor,  "  that 
you  have  beenato  the  river  with  the  other  boys, 
and  so  kept  away  till  late." 

How  the  boy's  eye  flashed,  and  the  crimson 
mounted  to  his  cheeks  1 

44  No,  sir !  I  told  my  mother  I  would  never 
go  there  without  her  leave,  and  do  you  think  I 
would  teU  a  lie?  I  helped  James  to  find  the 
cows  which  had  strayed  in  the  wood,  and  did 
not  think  I  should  be  so  late." 

James,  coming  up  the  street  just  then,  came 
in  to  tell  us  "he  was  afraid  we  had  been 
alarmed ;  they  had  been  so  far  in  the  wood  it 
made  them  late  in  getting  home." 

44 1  think,"  said  the  neighbor,  turning  to  the 
mother  as  he  took  his  hat  to  go  home,  "  there 
is  comfort  in  store  for  you,  madam.  Such  a 
boy  as  that  will  make  a  noble  man." — Children' t 
Guest. 

Coder  thli  tx*d  we  pnblUb  inch  votaoUry  eontribatloai  u  w» 
deem  •uflWentljr  InttrMtluf  or  eaggwMTe  to  ruerll  >  piece  btr»,  bat 
without  ludortlof  either  the  opinions  or  the  ellejed  ftcta. 

ANIMALCULE   IN  VEGETATION. 

AN  ASTOUNDING  DEVELOPMENT  OP  LIFE. 

Oh  one  occasion,  while  making  some  microscopic  In- 
vestigations, I  placed  under  the  instrument,  which  carries 
a  power  of  785  diameters,  a  very  small  drop  of  sap  just 
issued  from  a  bleeding  branch  of  fuschla,  and  discovered 
immense  numbers  of  animalcule,  some  living  and  frisk- 
ing about,  but  most  of  them  recently  dead  (they  seemed 
to  expire  very  soon  after  issuing  into  the  open  air),  yet 
retaining  their  organizations  complete.  There  were 
discernible  four  or  more  different  forms,  three  with  a 
single  nucleus,  one  with  a  double  nucleus,  and  one  in- 
distinct form  of  a  reddish  color. 

I  counted  in  this  small  drop  of  fresh  sap,  with  the  aid 
of  a  micrometer,  over  2,000,000  of  the  four  forma  which 
were  distinctly  outlined.  The  sap  was  under  the  micro- 
scope in  less  than  half  a  minute  from  its  issue  from  the 
fresh-cut  branch,  and  seemed  half  filled  with  these  ani- 
malcule. 

By  measurements  with  the  micrometer,  the  longest 
and  narrowest  form  measured  800  to  the  inch,  the 
two  intermediate  1,060  to  the  inch,  and  the  smallest 
cell-form  7,800  to  the  inch.  The  smallest  had  a  hollow 
nucleus.  The  drop  spread  on  the  glass  slide  X  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  was  capable  of  holding  4,500,000  of  such 
animalcule.  The  mode  of  estimating  over  3,000,000  ani- 
malcule, aa  the  absolute  number  contained  In  that  area 
of  a  quarter-Inch  spread,  was  as  follows :  I  counted  a 
single  line  of  average  thickness  of  the  above  four  forms 
(mixed)  across  one  field  of  view,  and  made  75  distinct 


animalcule,  which  with  the  same  average  number  across 
the  opposite  diameter  gives  when  multiplied  5.6*5  as  the 
number  in  one  field  of  view.  With  my  power  or  785 
diameter*  I  had  SO  fields  of  view  each  way,  or  400  fields 
in  all ;  5,625  animalcule— the  contents  of  one  field— multi- 
plied by  400  give  the  astounding  aggregate  of  3,280,000  liv- 
ing creatures  in  a  small  drop  of  freshly  drawn  vegetable 
sap.  These  wondrous  developments  were  witnessed  by 
all  my  family,  and  many  times  repeated— the  area  seeming 
to  be  about  equally  occupied  in  each  Instance.  8uch  re- 
sults seem  forcibly  to  proclaim  that  these  infinitesimal 
creatures  are  the  intelligent  agents,  under  Almighty  for- 
mative laws,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  all  vegetation, 
in  the  process  of  which  they  sacrifice  their  cell-forms,  with 
their  contained  nntHment,  in  building  up  the  varied  cell- 
like constructions  of  vegetable  matter. 

Here  was  no  infusion  of  vegetable  matter  In  water, 
giving  time  for  introduced  foreign  germs  to  mature  into 
living  and  moving  beings;  but  such  animalcule  in  full 
maturity,  Just  as  they  issued  with  the  sap  or  sernm, 
fresh  from  the  smooth  cnt  wounds  of  the  fuschla,  in 
their  living  and  moving  state. 

Such  animalcule,  usually  called  infvtorial,  because 
generally  obtained  from  vegetable  infusions,  are  wholly 
aquatic;  hence  the  rnlCToscoptsts'  supposition  of  their 
aerial  origin  or  habits  is  as  unnatural  as  that  small  fishes 
and  frogs  are  aerial,  because  they,  also,  are  sometimes 
precipitated  from  that  element ;  being  carried  Into  it  by 
water-spouts  and  whirlwinds,  never,  perhaps,  dreaming 
that  such  profuse  life  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
vegetation,  and  engaged  in  its  construction,  and  living  In 
its  fluid  circulatory  systems.  Animalcule  placed  on  glass, 
in  a  drop  of  liquid,  lose  their  vitality  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
evaporates  (and,  indeed,  during  the  process),  becoming  as 
dead,  dried  specimens  only;  therefore  their  habit  of 
life  is  aquatic  and  not  aerial.  What  other  forma  of  life 
may  be  exclusively  aerial  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  concentrated  mass  of  life  above  described  aa  de- 
tected In  so  small  a  quantity  of  sap  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able, and  yet  the  reality,  probably,  considerably  exceeded 
tho  aggregate  estimate,  as  in  some  fields  of  view  I  count- 
ed in  a  straight  line  across  full  100  in  place  of  the  adopted 
75.  AH  these  calculations  were  verified  by  my  sister  in  a 
series  of  close  observations. 

Now  I  would  ask  why  all  this  mass  of  life  in  the  cir- 
culatory systems  of  vegetation,  unless  they  are  there  aa 
vegetable  constructionists  ?  Seeing,  too,  that  all  vegeta- 
ble products  are  of  cell  construction,  with  contained 
matter  in  each ;  and  that  all  these  cell  animalcule  have 
their  contained  nutrition,  would  render  it  almost  certain 
that.  In  such  correspondence,  their  cell-formed  bodies 
with  their  contents  are  the  assimilative  materials  for  all 
the  varied  vegetable  products;  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, such  Innumerable  cell-lives  are  sacrificed  in  their 
vegetable  constructions  by  building  and  adhering  to  the 
same;  as  do  the  polypi  to  their  cell-formed  coralline 
homes.  Thus,  donbUess,  the  land  forests  of  vegetation 
are  so  much  due  to  animalcule  Industry,  as  are  the  sea 
forests  of  corallines  to  the  labors  of  the  polypi. 

Thus  vegetable  food  is,  probably,  another  form  of 
animal  food,  being  composed  of  the  bodies  of  dead  ani- 
malcule ;  and  hence  the  corresponding  chemical  ingre- 
dients, being  found  alike  in  animal  and  vegetable  con. 
structions— the  former  deriving  its  materials  from  the 
latter.  And  so  the  flavors  of  woods,  fruits,  flowers,  seeds, 
and  leaves  are,  probably,  animal  effluvias,  derived  from 
secretions  formed  by  animalcule  in  their  infinitesimal 
bodies.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  spices,  dyes,  and  drugs, 
from  their  secretions. 

The  wondrous  adaptation  of  life  in  its  various  phases 
to  surrounding  circumstances  should  excite  our  highest' 
admiration  for  the  Infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  benefi- 
cence which  have  adapted  such  a  vast  variety  of  mate- 
rials to  our  necessities  and  pleasures.  There  is  so  much 
of  Intelligent  action  connected  with  all  organic  prooutet 
that  it  is  about  impossible  to  view  such  infinite  accom- 
plishments without  the  associated  aid  of  intelligent 
adaptable  life ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  animalcule 
participation. 

I  hope  that  the  discovery  of  these  startling  facta  will 
prompt  abler  investigators  to  further  unprejudiced  ex- 
aminations in  this  great  department  of  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  nature's  laws  in  her  primordial  forms  of 

life.  OHJlS.  X.  TOWNBBHD. 
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"Wtfrri  %g  Sag." 

Jfe«  u»  give  space  for  reader*  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  departments.  State- 
ments and  opinions~not  discussions— will 
be  in  order.  Be  brief. 


No  Phrenologist  in  Cali- 

WKfU.-A  correspondent  says  there  are 
bo  phrenologists  in  California,  and  asks 
how  be  may  obtain  a  chart  of  hit  charac- 
ter. This  person  Is  not  alone  in  his  anx- 
ions  desire.  There  are  many  others  In  the 
same  state  of  mind  in  nearly  every  country 
town  and  village  throughout  the  country. 
But  we  can  not  be  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  are  wanted  here.  As 
yet  there  are  not  enough  phrenologists  to 
visit  one  town  in  twenty  once  in  ten  years. 
The  country  wants  more  competent  phre- 
nologists who  will  enter  spiritedly  upon 
the  work.  It  will  prove  useful,  pleasant, 
and  profitable.  But  why  not  learn  the 
function  and  location  of  the  organs,  and 
examine  yourselves  r  The  new  book  re- 
cently published,  "How  to  Bead  Char- 
acter." Is  Intended  for  the  purpose  of 
sef ■examination.  By  a  perusal  of  this,  one 
may  arrive  at  a  tolerable  correct  estimate 
of  his  own  faculties  and  capacities.  It  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  may  be  had  for  $1,  in 
paper,  or  $1  as  handsomely  bound. 


^0  out  forces p0tttrcirts. 


Questions  of  "  General  Interest  " 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Quextions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  ansioered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  Jf  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  stated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. 

As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  have  space  to  answer  them  in  ;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the  re- 
quisite stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
Utter,  jf  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 
Tour  "  Best  Thoughts  "  solicited. 

An  Order,  for  Book*,  Journal*, 
etc,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— To  Cobrb- 
•pondents— and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  bt  written  on  separate  slips. 

Marriage  of  Cousins. — Is 
it  at  all  likely  that  the  offspring  of  cousins 
would  be  deformed,  or  defective,  when  the 
cousins  were  each  brought  np  and  matured 
in  different  nations,  and  such  a  marriage 
being  the  first  case  in  the  family  as  far 
back  as  known  t 

Ant. — The  cousins  in  the  caso  supposed 
probably  would  not  resemble  each  other 
quite  so  closely  in  organization  as  if  edu- 
cated together  or  under  similar  influences, 
but  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  union  would  be  safe  or  allowable 
on  physiological  grounds.  See  onr  forth- 
coming work  on  "  Marriage ;  or,  the  Right 
Relations  of  the  Sexes,"  now  in  press. 

What  are  the  most  Promi- 
nent Oroahb  Indicative  or  a  Poetical 
Mindt 

Am.  A  fine  temperament,  with  Ideality, 
Sublimity,  ConstructlvenesB,  a  good  in- 
tellect, and  the  moral  sentiments.  The 
better  the  organization  as  a  whole,  the 
more  capability  in  every  direction. 

Fireman. — How  cm  I  get  a 

situation  as  fireman  on  a  locomotive  f 

Ans.  Apply  in  person  to  some  Railroad 
Superintendent 


Indian  Squaw  Doctress — 

Mad.          Phrenologist  and  Reader,  574 

 Street,  between        and   ,  north 

side. 

What  of  the  above  T  Is  this  squaw  a 
phrenologist  or  is  she  a  fortune-teller  t 

[Ans.  We  do  not  know,  never  having 
consulted  her.  The  investment  of  a  few 
shillings  will,  probably,  suffice  to  show 
where  the  money  goes,  and  to  teach  the 
Inquirer  something  of  the  "varieties  of 
vanities."  But,  then,  each  son  of  Adam 
wishes  himself  to  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  to  see  the  folly  of  it.  Go  see  the 
squaw ;  put  money  in  her  hand,  then  list- 
en, and,  if  she  tells  the  truth,  she  will  tell 
you  what  a  simpleton  yon  are.  Nor  will 
you  be  alone.   

"Afflicted." — The  subject 

on  which  you  ask  ns  to  write  is  not  suited 
to  these  pages.  We  can  advise  you  by  let- 
ter, if  you  give  us  your  address. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

—Phrenology  recognizes  faculties  which, 
as  Integral  parts  of  the  cerebral  nrganixa- 
tlon.have  a  bearing  on  the  future  state.  The 
organs  of  Hope  and  Spirituality  inspire 
sentiments  of  which  immortality  appears 
to  be  the  underlying  element.  Through 
Hope  we  look  away  from  the  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  of  this  existence  to  a  life  of 
peace  and  joy  in  the  hereafter.  Faith  or 
Spirituality  encourages  belief  in  the  super- 
natural or  spiritual,  and  inspires  a  pro- 
phetic or  Innate  consciousness  of  immor- 
tality.   

Ten  Leading  Cities. — Yed- 

do,  the  political  chief  city  of  Japan,  may 
be  considered  the  most  populous  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  about  125  square  miles  in 
area,  with  a  population  estimated  at  over 
8,000.000.  London  Is  estimated  by  Cham- 
bers to  be  about  117  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, containing  nearly  3,000.000  people. 
Paris,  the  next  European  city  in  point  of 
size.  Is  25  miles  in  circumference,  with  a 
population  of  about  3,000,000.  Pekln,  the 
capital  city  of  China,  is  27  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  dense  population  estimated 
at  from  2,000,000  to  2,600,000.  Constantino- 
ple, the  capital  of  Turkey,  has  a  population 
of  nearly  1,000,000.  Its  old  walls  surround 
but  a  small  part  of  the  present  city,  whose 
entire  area  is  not  definitely  known.  New 
York  proper,  which  is  contained  within 
the  limits  of  Manhattan  Island,  has  an  ex- 
tent of  about  22  square  miles,  with  1,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  metropolis,  which 
may  be  said  to  include  the  populous  dis- 
tricts on  the  east  bank  of  the  East  River 
and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
has  a  population  of  fully  1.500,000.  St. 
Petersburg,  the  chief  city  of  Russia,  is 
about  42  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has 
nearly  650,000  inhabitants.  Calcutta,  the 
trading  center  of  the  British  India  posses- 
sions, is  densely  crowded  with  upward  of 
700,000  people  in  the  small  compass  of  ten 
square  miles.  Vienna,  the  principal  city 
of  Austria,  has  600.000  inhabitants.  Liver- 
pool, the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
west  of  England,  has  over  500,000.  Some 
of  onr  American  cities  approach  half  a 
million  in  the  number  of  their  people. 
There  may  be  other  cities  in  the  old  world, 
especially  in  Asia,  which  we  do  not  now 
recall  to  mind,  whose  population  exceed 
that  figure.   

Temperament. — A  person 

having  the  Mental  6,  Vital  5,  and  Motive  4, 
will  be  Inclined  to  mental  labor,  rather 
than  to  a  pursuit  requiring  physical  exer- 
tion, and  with  the  right  phrenological  de- 
velopment will  do  well  as  a  merchant, 
book-keeper,  writer,  or  mechanic  in  some 
of  the  less  laborious  branches  of  business. 


Behind  Time. — What  or- 
ganization is  it  which  always  intends  to  be 
in  time,  yet  is  always  behind  timer 

Ans.  Lack  of  force  and  decision  is  the 
chief  defect  This  arises  from  moderate 
Combativeness,  Destructlveness,and  Firm- 
ness. A  lack  of  the  faculty  of  Time  and 
Order  also  contributes  to  the  result.  The 
keeping  of  engagements  promptly  has 
also  the  air  of  integrity  or  Conscientious- 
ness in  it  as  well  as  Order,  Time,  and  en- 
ergy.   

"Kathrina." — Please  give 

your  readers  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  title  of  Dr.  Holland's  poem  "Kathrina." 

Ant.  It  is  generally  pronounced  by  liter- 
ary people  Kat-reen-a ;  the  h  being  silent 
and  the  i  having  the  sound  of  5. 

Electrical  Psychology. — 

Is  Electrical  Psychology  true,  and  what 
are  the  best  works  on  the  subject  f 

Ans.  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  the  most  valua- 
ble works  on  the  subject  have  been  collect- 
ed and  bound  in  one  substantial  volume, 
entitled  "  Library  of  Mesmerism  and  Psy- 
chology," price  by  mall  $4.  There  have 
been  deceivers  and  worthless  quacks  in 
Psychology  and  Magnetism  as  in  all  other 
subjects  involving  faith,  mystery,  and  facts 
of  a  new  and  startling  nature ;  but  Christi- 
anity has  endured  in  spite  of  Judas  and 
other  hypocrites  and  deceivers ;  and  Medi- 
cine, Psychology,  and  Phrenology  have 
had  their  full  share  of  rotten  limbs  to 
carry,  but  the  living  sap  from  living  roots 
will  continue  to  make  fruitful  the  living 
branches  to  the  end  of  time. 

Memory  of  Names. — The 

faculty  of  Language  inclndes  in  its  province 
the  retention  of  names.  A  person  may  be 
gifted  with  large  Language,  but  be  lacking 
in  other  faculties  whose  aid  is  important 
for  the  clear  and  accurate  use  of  terms. 
The  organs  of  Individuality  and  Form 
have  much  to  do  with  the  application  of 
names ;  and,  if  they  be  weak.  Language 
will  sometimes  fail  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quirements of  occasions. 

In  judging  the  size  of  Language,  care 
should  be  taken  that  we  do  not  mistake  an 
eye  which  is  prominent  by  reason  of  some 
disease  or  defect  for  one  that  owes  its  full- 
ness to  the  development  of  that  organ. 

H.  M.  T.— ^Familv  Flora," 

by  Good,  we  can  not  furnish,  but  New- 
man's Botany,  a  small  book  adapted  to 
family  purposes,  we  can,  at  75  cents.  The 
Elements  of  Punctuation  will  cost  yon$l  75; 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  In  8  vols.,  $6  75. 
This  Is  a  compilation  of  quotations  and 
classical  anecdotes,  chiefly  of  a  humorous 
caste.  Mills'  Logic  is  a  clear  and  progres- 
sive treatise.  Price,  $2  25. 

The  careful  reading  of  a  good  cyclopedia 
would  result  in  your  becoming  tolerably 
well  informed  on  all  subjects,  or  even  the 
study  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
would  be  a  valuable  use  of  some  part  of 
your  leisure.   

Home  Study. — The  earnest 

study  of  good  and  useful  books  at  home  is 
often  more  edifying  and  successful  in  the 
attainment  of  practical  results  than  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  teacher.  At  home,  in 
private,  one  may  apply  his  mental  powers 
to  conquer  a  knowledge  of  some  subject 
which  he  feels  sn  aptitude  or  relish  for, 
and  his  inclination  alone  will  go  far  to- 
ward his  rapid  advancement  in  Its  acquire- 
ment. Besides,  one  while  studying  by 
himself,  is  unconstrained  by  any  of  those 
unpleasant  Influences  and  incidents  which 
make  most  school-rooms  distasteful  to  the 
sensitive.  Of  course,  we  could  not  bring 


any  ground  for  accusation  against  the  gocA 
teacher;  for  he  seeks  to  understand  the 
organization  and  capacity  of  each  pupil  in 
his  charge,  and  adapts  his  instruction  ac- 
cordingly. He  docs  not  retard  and  annoy 
the  clever  boy  by  keeping  him  in  a  class 
with  dull  and  slow  boys,  neither  does  he 
mortify  and  discourage  the  plodding  by 
holding  up  examples  of  precocity  for  his 
emulation ;  but  gently  stimulates  the  slow 
by  kind  advice  and  timely  assistance.  Un- 
der such  s  teacher  any  intelligent  scholar 
will  make  headway. 

So  many  distinguished  examples  of  self- 
instruction  embellish  the  page  of  history 
and  dignify  humanity,  that  we  sometimes 
feel  Inclined  to  cast  onr  vote  in  favor  of 
such  mental  training,  on  account  of  its 
marked  practicability.  Men  or  women 
who  are  self-taught  are,  as  a  class,  better 
fitted  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
than  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  academy.  The  chief  drawback,  how- 
ever, to  a  special  advocacy  of  home  study  Is, 
that  very  few  of  those  who  may  not  go  to 
school  seek  to  improve  their  minds  by  a 
course  of  training  regularly  pursued  in 
private.  Where  we  find  a  person  who  is 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  attending 
a  school,  seeking  by  himself  to  develop 
his  intellect  we  usually  discover  a  mind  of 
superior  force  and  capacity.  In  general, 
the  great  object  of  early  education  Is  to  fit 
one  for  the  duties  and  business  of  life,  and 
the  more  practical  the  method  pursued  the 
better  for  the  prospective  roan. 


fittrarj  joints. 


[AU  works  noticed  in  The  Phkenoloo- 
icau  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

Phrenology,  and  its  Applica- 
tion to  Education,  Insanity,  and  Prison 
Discipline.  By  James  P.Brown,  M.D. 
(Edinb.).  formerly  pupil  dissector  for 
lecture  to  the  InteDr.  James  Macartney, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  (Trin. 
College,  Duhlin).   lSmo,  cloth ;  pp.  xl., 
586,  with  plates.    Price,  fS. 
This  new  work  has  been  already  noticed 
by  us,  but  it  is  deserving  of  repeated 
mention.  Coming  from  the  hands  of  an 
eminent  physician,  and  being  particularly 
devoted  io  the  Important  relations  of  Phre- 
nology to  eduvation,  insanity,  and  prison 
discipline,  it  must  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  intelligent.    Its  treatment  of  the 
topics  specified  is  comprehensive  and  con- 
vincing to  the  thinking  mind.  Many  new 
illustrations  and  incidents  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Phrenology  are  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  work,  which  are 
most  encouraging  to  the  professional  phre- 
nologist to  persevere  in  the  dissemination 
of  truth,  and  stimulating  to  the  student  to 
accelerate  his  acquirement  of  its  princi- 
ples and  practice. 

The  book  Is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to 
the  use  of  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  In  the  study  of  Phrenology,  than 
to  the  tyro,  yet  the  reasonings  on  the  dif- 
ferent mental  phenomena,  and  especially 
those  of  intellectual  concentration  and  voli- 
tion, can  be  read  with  profit  by  all  inter- 
ested in  mental  philosophy.  The  writer 
takes  strong  ground  against  the  position 
held  by  some,  that  Phrenology  Inculcates 
materialistic  views,  and  goes  to  consider- 
able length  to  prove  its  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  as  an  anatomist  he  does 
not  overlook  the  objections  preferred  on 
physiological  grounds,  but  is  candid  and 
fair  in  meeting  them.  Outline  drawings 
of  heads  accompauy  and  illustrate  the  text 
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Phineas  Finn,  the  Irish  Mem- 
ber. A  novel.  By  Anthony  Trollopo. 
New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers.  8vo, 
cloth. 

Anthony  Trollope  is  too  well  known  a 
novelist  to  need  any  special  Individualiza- 
tion by  na.  His  books  are  elevated  in  tone, 
and  usually  contain  much  that  is  instruc- 
tive. Phineas  Finn  is  written  in  the  au- 
thor's happiest  rein,  and  inculcates  a 
moral  while  it  provokes  a  smile. 

The  Surgeon's  Daughter. — 

By  81r  Walter  Scott.  Philadelphia:  T. 
B.  Peterson  4  Brothers.  Paper.  Price, 
90  cents.   

Count  Robert  op  Paris.  — 

By  8»r  Walter  Scott.  Philadelphia:  T.B. 
Peterson  ft  Brothers.  Paper.  Price,  90 
cents. 

These  publications  form  parts  of  the 
"  Cheap  Edition  for  the  Million." 

My  Recollections  of  Lord 

Btron,  and  Those  or-  Era- Witnesses 
or  his  Lira.  " The  long-promised  work 
or  U  e  Countess  Guicdon."  New  York : 
Harder  ft  Brothers.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
070.  $1  60. 

This  greatly  admired  and  much  con- 
temned poet  finds  a  warm  defender  in  the 
distinguished  Countess  Guiccloli.  The 
most  marked  events  of  his  life  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  disposition  are  very 
fully  considered;  and  as  the  work  pur- 
ports to  be  "Lord  Byron  Judged  by  the 
Witnesses  of  his  Life,"  we  must  lend  a 
candid  and  liberal  mind  to  its  perusal. 
That  Byron  has  been  much  maligned  it 
can  not  be  denied;  bnt  there  rest  dark 
stains  upon  the  glory  of  his  genius  which 
can  scarcely  be  excused  by  a  recital  of  the 
noble  traits  of  character  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  did  possess.  The  volume  is 
interesting,  and  bears  the  marks  of  good 
literary  abilities  in  the  translator. 

The  Brawnville  Papers  — 

Being  memorials  of  the  Brawnville  Ath- 
leticClub.  Edited  by  Moses  Colt  Tyler, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Michi- 
gan University.  Boston:  Fields,  Os- 
good ft  Co. 

These  papers  are  a  well-written  series  of 
articles  touching  on  some  of  the  aspects 
of  physical  culture.  They  abound  with  a 
peculiar  humor,  which  not  only  amuses 
the  reader,  but  serves  to  Impress  the  mind 
with  salutary  truth.  The  dlscusslvs  form 
of  treatment  Is  adopted,  and  the  best  ar- 
guments for  and  against  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  admirably  introduced. 

Paper  IX  is  especially  rich  In  excellent 
suggestions  on  the  Improvement  of  health, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  strong  body  to  a 
vigorous  mind.   

The  Blameless  Prince,  and 

other  Pons.    By  Edmund  Claronce 
Stedman.   Boston:   Fields,  Osgood  ft 
Co.  ISmo,  doth.  Price,  $1  60. 
The  American  atmosphere  in  these  latter 
days  seems  redolent  with  fancy.  Poets 
spring  up  around  us  clad  In  full  metrical 
panoply.  There  was  a  time,  in  our  youth- 
ful literature,  when  a  poet's  name  was  a 
rare  utterance,  but  now  we  hear  them  and 
see  them  wheresoever  onr  eyes  turn  when 
on  literary  purposes  bent.  There  Is  a  good 
deal  of  real  poetry  published  by  individuals 
quite  unknown  to  fame,  while  there  is  very 
much  of  a  trashy  character  floating  around 
which  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  verse. 

Mr.  Stedman  la  a  writer  of  much  promise. 
We  remember  the  pleasure  felt  on  reading 
"The  Doorstep,"  in  a  provincial  news- 
paper, some  time  since— one  of  the  best 
things  in  bis  collection.  There  seems  a 
little  straining  after  the  heroic  style  in  the 
poem  which  gives  the  main  title  to  the 
book,  but  the  measure  Is  smooth  and  well 
sustained.  Some  creditable  translations 
from  Theocritus  dote  the  volume. 


Linear  Drawing,  showing  the 

application  of  practical  Geometry  to 
Trade  and  Manufactures.   By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson,  Lecturer  on  8clencc  and  Art 
in  London  middle  class  schools.  16ino, 
flexible  cloth.  Price,  $1. 
The  handy  volume  forms  one  of  Cassell's 
"Technical  Series,"  and  Is  a  compact  and 
practical  work  for  the  student  of  mathe- 
matics or  the  mechanic  The  subject  is 
treated  in  a  way  which  will  please  readers 
unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  technical 
demonstration.    Numerous  diagrams  ac- 
comp.iny  and  simplify  the  letter-press  elu- 
cidations of  the  several  propositions.  The 
student  is  conducted  gradually  from  the 
simplest  processes  In  geometrical  or  linear 
drawing  to  the  more  Intricate  construc- 
tions. Mechanics  or  others  possessing  no 
theoretical  or  scholastic  knowledge  of  ge- 
ometry can  readily  master  the  principles 
and  methods  described  in  the  book. 

A  New  and  Practical  Sys- 
tem of  the  Culture  of  Voice  and  Action. 
By  Prof.  J.  E.  Froblsher.   Umo.  Cloth, 
pp.  264.  Price,  $1  60. 
This  work  is  Intended  for  those  who 
would  cultivate  their  voices  for  effective 
reading  or  public  speaking.  It  contains 
concise  rules  for  the  acquirement  of  that 
control  over  the  organs  of  articulation, 
which  la  so  important  a  quality  in  good 
oratory,  but  which  ministers  and  public 
speakers  as  a  general  rule  lamentably  lack. 
The  exercises  in  illustration  of  the  rules 
and  precepts  are  numerous,  and  the  "  Ap- 
pendix" contains  aa  excellent  selection 
from  the  best  orators,  poets,  and  essayists 
of  modern  times.  The  book  is  adapted 
well  to  school  use,  as  also  to  private  prac- 
tice.   

Ocean's  Wave.    By  "William 

Bush.  Published  at  St.  Louis  by  the 
Missouri  Democrat  Book  and  Job  Print- 
ing House. 

The  author,  in  the  title  of  this  little  vol- 
ume, terms  It  "a  sdentiflc  (sic)  and  prac- 
tical survey  of  life's  uses  and  abuses." 
From  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  his  "  sur- 
vey "  we  are  inclined  to  think  him  either  a 
trauscendentalist,  or  a  century  or  more  In 
advance  of  this  fast  age.  He  thinks  well 
of  Phrenology— one  indication,  at  least,  of 
wisdom ;  and  he  is  not  far  wrong  on  the 
subject  of  practical  Christianity.  He  favors 
woman  suffrage— ladies,  curtsey  to  him  I— 
and  would  "make  all  the  avenues  wide, 
and  henceforth  let  no  one  (without  de- 
merit) on  account  of  race,  color,  or  sex  be 
debarred  from  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Agriculture.    Report  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1867.  One  vol.,  large  octavo,  pp.  619, 
with  87  illustrations,  printed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  polite  attention 
of  Mr.  John  T.  Hoover  for  a  copy  of  this— 
the  best  Report  yet  issued  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  But  why  so  later 
Why  nearly  two  years  behind  Its  date  ? 
Private  enterprise  is  more  prompt 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
"  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,"  as  above 

Orthographic  and  Isometri- 

cal  Projection:  Development  of  Sur- 
faces and  Penetration  or  Solids.  By 
Ellis  A.  Davidson,  author  of  "Linear 
Drawing."  Cassell,  Pettee,  and  Galpin, 
London  and  New  York.  16mo,  flexible 
doth.  Price,  $1. 

This  instructive  manual  for  mechanics 
and  students  in  mathematics  is  intended 
to  follow  "  Linear  Drawing,"  which  is  also 
noticed  In  this  department  Divested  of 
many  features  which  would  perplex  those 
not  versed  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
mathematical  learning,  the  descriptions 


and  methods  are  made  practically  clear  to 
the  careful  reader.  The  author  seeks  evi- 
dently to  awaken  an  Interest  for  geometri- 
cal sdence  In  the  minds  of  mechanics,  by 
presenting  the  subject  In  the  attractive 
dress  of  simple  and  direct  application  to 
those  processes  with  which  most  workmen 
at  the  bench  are  familiar. 

Her  Majesty's  Tower.  By 

William  Hepworth  Dixon.  Umo,  pp. 
968.  Price,  $196.  New  York:  Harper 
ft  Brothers. 

The  Tower  of  London  hag  a  history  of 
surpassing  interest  The  author  has  given 
a  map,  with  viewa  of  the  structure,  walls 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  wharves,  etc., 
with  such  a  racy  description,  that  the  read- 
er may  imagine  himself  within  the  in- 
closure,  if  not  an  actual  prisoner  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  book  is  dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  Queen  Victoria, 

He  Knew  He  Was  Right. 

Part  I.   By  Anthony  Trollope.  With 
illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone.  Octavo 
pamphlet  PP- 172.  Price,  80  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  ft  Brothers. 
This  story  writer  Is  indorsed  by  some  of 
our  religions  newspapers  as  not  only  un- 
objectionable, but  as  containing  matter  of 
a  healthy  common-sense  nature.  The  pub- 
lishers have  brought  out  the  story  in  good 
style,  so  far  as  paper,  printing,  and  illustra- 
tions are  concerned. 

The  Wreath  of  Gems.  A 

collection  of  the  most  popular  Songs. 
Ballads,  and  Duets,  with  an  accompa- 
niment for  the  piano-forte.  Guano,  pp. 
900.  Price,  in  boards,  $3;  in  cloth,  $8 ; 
in  cloth,  full  gilt  $4.  Boston  :  Oliver 
Ditson  ft  Co. 

Here,  is  a  song  book  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  contains  upward  of  140  of  the  best 
modem  songs,  set  to  music,  printed  on  a 
large  open  page,  and  Is,  without  exception, 
the  beet  thing  of  the  kind  published  in 
this  country.  We  predict  for  the  Wreath 
of  Gems  a  very  large  circulation. 

Manual  of  the  Templars  of 

Honor  and  Temperance.  By  Rev.  Geo. 
B.  Jocelyn.  D.D.,  P.  M.  W.  Templar ;  to- 

S ether  with  a  history  of  the  Order,  by 
oshua  Wadsworth,  M.D..  M.  W.  Tem- 
plar. New  York:  J.N.Stearns.  Price, 
in  cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Templars  of  Honor  are  an  outgrowth 
from  the  old  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance. The  first  association  was  organ- 
ized in  1846.  Their  growth  has  been  rapid, 
and  their  influence  marked  in  ameliorating 
tbo  condition  of  the  poor  victims  to  per- 
verted appetite.  The  Manual  is  written  in 
a  highly  rhetorical  style,  and  chants  the 
praises  of  abstinence  and  virtue  in  a  most 
moving  manner.  To  members  of  temper- 
ance societies,  It  is  well  suited  as  a  moni- 
tor, its  earnest  utterance  warming  their 
hearts  to  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
duty ;  while  non-professors  of  total  absti- 
nence will  And  in  its  pages  much  profitable 
exhortation  and  interesting  matter. 

An  Appendix,  containing  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  John  Davies,  M.  W.  Treasurer, 
is  included,  and  also  the  music  and  odes  of 
the  subordinate  Temples.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations are  interspersed  through  the  text 

Griffith  Gaunt  ;  or,  Jeal- 
ousy.'  By  Charles  Reade,  author  of 
"Hard  Cash,"  "Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  etc  With  Illustrations.  Octa- 
vo, 148  pp.,  in  paper.  Price,  95  cents. 
Harper  ft  Brothers,  Publishers,  New 
York. 

Between  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  ft  Co., 
Messrs.  Llpplncott  ft  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Harper  Brothers,  Mr.  Reade'a  novels  are 
likely  to  become  both  plenty  and  cheap. 
This  edition  of  Griffith  Gaunt  is  the  cheap- 
est yet  offered. 


The  Galaxy.   An  Illustrated 

Magazine,  monthly.  Published  by  Shel- 
don ft  Co.,  New  York.  $4  a  year. 
Contents  of  the  April  number:  Put 
Yourself  In  His  Place ;  The  Great  Danger 
of  the  Republic;  To  Marry  or  Not  to 
Marry;  The  Exile  World  or  London; 
Susan  Fielding;  The  Astor  Library ;  Pyr- 
amua  and  Thlsbe;  Animal  Food;  Our 
Great  Farmers;  A  Sister  of  Mercy;  My 
Music  Teacher ;  The  Guest ;  The  Galaxy 
Miscellany;  The  Singer's  Alms;  Drift 
Wood ;  Literature  and  Art ;  Nebulas ;  Gal- 
axy Supplement   

History  of  a  Threepenny 

Bit.  Published  by  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society,  New  York.  Price,  60 
cents. 

Suitable  for  Sunday  school  or  other 
libraries,  and  Just  the  thing  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  youth  whose  habits  are  being 
formed.  — 

The  New  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine and  The  Land  We  Love  are  now 
united,  and  appear  In  the  same  artistic 
style  as  that  which  heretofore  characteriz- 
ed the  New  Eclectic.  Every  page  is  filled 
with  interesting  reading  matter.  Terms,  $4 
a  year,  or  85  cents  a  single  number. 

It  is  a  monthly,  containing  100  octavo 
pages.  Published  by  Trumbull  ft  Mur- 
doch, Baltimore,  Md. 

Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 
mony. By  Emille  F.  Carl  in,  author  of 
"  The  Rose  of  Tlstleton,"  "  The  Foster 
Brothers,"  "  Women's  Life,"  etc  Three 
English  volumes  In  one.  fivo.,  pp.  168. 
Price  60  cents.  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 

A  novel  of  popular  aim,  which  will,  no 
doubt  find  many  readers  among  the  idle, 
curious,  and  imaginative 

Before  the   Throne  ;  or, 

Daily  Devotions  for  a  Child.  198  pages. 
Price,  80  cents.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd,  Publisher. 

The  author  modestly  withholds  his  name 
from  this  excellent  little  guide,  which  is  in- 
tended to  direct  and  fortify  the  little  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord.   

Hans  Bbeitmann's  Party, — 

With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.  Le- 
land.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  ft 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Tinted  pa- 
per. Complete  in  one  volume  Price, 

75  cents. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged,  of  these  inimi- 
table stories  in  verse  shows  np  the  ver- 
satile Dutch  soldier  In  fine  colors.  The 
publishers  have  printed  the  work  in  the 
most  sumptuous  style. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of 

Foreign  Literature.  W.  H.  Bidwell, 
Editor.    Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton, 
New  York.    Yearly  subscription,  $6; 
single  copies,  46  cents. 
This  journal,  venerable  with  years,  holds 
its  own  by  the  side  of  Its  numerous  more 
youthful  competitors.  Fine  steel  plate  Il- 
lustrations are  among  the  attractions  of 
the  Eclectic.   

A  House  of  C a  rds.    A  Novel. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  First  Issued  in 
America  in  LUttWt  Living  Age.  Price, 

76  cents.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  189.  Lit  tell 
ft  Gay,  Boston. 

Handsomely  printed  in  the  usual  style 
of  novels,  Intended  to  be  read  rather  than  to 
be  remembered  or  preserved,  this  '•  House 
of  Cards"  will  meet  the  wants  or  the  very 
large  class  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  By 

Sir  Walter  Scott  8vo,  181  pages.  Anne 
or  Gierstein.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott 
8vo,  144  pages.  Paper.  Price,  90  cents. 
Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers, 
Philadelphia, 

Cheap,  very  cheap  editions  of  the  Scot- 
tish novdlst  are  coming  from  the  press 
Of  these  Philadelphia  publishers. 
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Music— "I  Left  My  Mother 

Weeping."  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  B. 
Goodwin.  Music  by  A.  D.  Fillmore. 
Published  by  John  Church,  Jr.,  Clnclu- 
natl,  Ohio.  Price,  30  cents. 
"Nina  May."  Word*  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  B. 
Goodwin.  Music  by  J.  A.  Bntterfleld, 
the  publisher,  Indianapolis,  lnd.  Price, 
80  cents. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  finds  time  to  edit  her 
magazine,  The  Houtewife,  attend  to  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  write  songs  for  the 
people.  She  mnst  Join  Sorosis. 

Pre-Historic  Nations;  or, 

Inquiries  concerning  some  of  the  great 
Peoples  and  Civilizations  of  Antiquity, 
and  their  Probable  Relation  to  a  still 
older  Civilization  of  the  Ethiopians  or 
Cushltes  of  Arabia.   By  John  D.  Bald- 
win, A.M.   Pp.  414.    Price.  *1 60.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers. 
Here  is  a  work  for  students  and  think- 
ers. We  shall,  at  another  time,  give  our 
readers  a  taste  of  its  riches.  The  author 
begins  as  near  the  beginning  as  possible, 
and  reconnts  the  pre-historic  greatness  of 
Arabia,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cusblte  or  Ara- 
bian origin  of  Chaldea,  India,  Sanskrit, 
and  Ante-Sanskrit,  Egypt  previous  to 
Menes,  Africa,  and  the  Arabian  Cushites, 
Western  Europe  in  pre-historic  times,  etc. 
How  suggestive  theso  subjects,  which 
carry  ns  back  thousands  of  years  to  the 
infancy  of  our  race  I  The  book  is  worthy 
a  place  in  every  library. 

Studies  in  General  Science. 

By  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell.  12mo, 
pp.356.  Price,  $2.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Son. 

The  contents  are  as  follows :  Perceptive 
Force;  Constructive  Force;  Perception 
Distinguished  from  Conception ;  We  Per- 
ceive the  Real  Object;  We  Perceive  the 
8nbstance  of  Bodies :  We  Perceive  Bodies 
at  a  Distance ;  Mental  and  Extra-Organic 
Co-ordinations ;  We  May  Perceive  the  Ra- 
tional Properties  of  Things ;  The  Consti- 
tution of  Matter:  Mind;  We  May  Imme- 
diately Perceive  Minds ;  Their  Substances, 
Properties,  and  Processes ;  Co-ordinations 
of  Mind  and  Body ;  The  Constitution  of 
Mind ;  Co-ordinations  of  Growth ;  Differ- 
ent Types  of  Mind;  An  Eclectic  Develop- 
ment Theory ;  The  Struggle  for  Existence ; 
The  Rational  Mind;  The  Rational  Mind  as 
Cause ;  Memory ;  Language ;  Conservation 
of  Matter  and  its  Properties ;  Immortality: 
Selfishness  is  a  Quantitative  Vice;  Unself- 
ishness is  a  Qualitative  Virtue ;  Law  and 
Its  Sanctions ;  Social  Progress ;  Substance 
and  Force  as  Uncreated;  Creation;  Na- 
ture of  the  Creator  Inferred  from  the 
Creation. 

These  essays  or  studies  Indicate  thatonr 
friend  the  author  has  thought  extensive- 
ly, deeply,  and  closely,  and  has  written  in 
a  way  to  invest  them  with  Interest  while 
she  has  also  made  them  plain.  Her  know- 
ledge of  Phrenology  has  evidently  aided 
her  to  speak  to  the  point.  No  one  can 
read  the  book  without  thought,  and  be 
able  to  say  at  its  close  that  they  are  not 
wiser  for  having  read  it.  The  publishers 
have  brought  the  book  out  in  excellent 
style.  It  must  meet  with  a  kindly  recep- 
tion everywhere.  — 

Tribune  Essays. — Leading  ar- 
ticles contributed  to  the  New  York 
Trilmne.  from  1857  to  1863.    By  Chas. 
T.  Congdon.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
Horace  Greeley.    Pp.  406.   Price,  $3.  J. 
S.  Redfleld,  Publisher,  New  York. 
There  is  more  mental  thunder  in  this 
patriotic  volume  than  In  any  other  re- 
cent publication.    It  contains  the  most 
spirited  and  eloquent  essays  contributed 
to  the  Tribune  during  the  six  most  event- 
ful years  of  our  American  history.  The 
book  must  be  warmly  welcomed  by  every 
patriotic  American. 


Nature's  Workings  ;  or, 

The  Great  Working  Work.  A  Disquisi- 
tion, by  chapters,  conceiving  workings 
through  liquidity,  solidity,  and  changes 
into  formations,  with  suggestions,  etc.  A 
synopsis,  in  brief,  of  matters,  geologi- 
cal, geographical,  historical,  physiologi- 
cal, anatomical,  etc.,  etc.  By  Enos  Goble 
Budd.  Published  by  Haney  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Price,  95  cents. 

How  He  Won  Her.  A  Se- 
quel to  "Fair  Play."  By  Mrs.  Emma 
D.  B.  N.  Sonthworth,  author  of  "  The 
Lost  Heiress,"  "  The  Fortune  Seeker," 
"Allworth  Abbey,"  "Fallen  Pride." 
"  Fair  Play,"  etc.  12rao,  pp.  512.  $1  75. 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co. 
The  names  of  author  and  publishers 
are  sufficient  to  characterize  the  book.  It 
Is  a  love  story,  or  a  romance,  as  yon  please. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  of  State 
Prisons,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 

1868.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature, 
January  21.  1869.   Albany,  New  York: 
printed  by  C.  Van  Beuthnysen  &  Sons. 
We  are  indebted  to  H.  A.  Barnnm,  of 

8yracnse,  N.  Y.,  for  this  the  most  satisfac- 
tory Report  of  the  kind  yot  issued.  It 
gives  not  only  a  completo  review  of  our 
own  prison  management,  but  that  of  other 
countries  as  well.  We  congratulate  the 
State  on  the  prospect  of  a  better  condition 
of  things  than  now  prevails  in  regard  to 
prisons  and  prisoners. 

Hard  Cash;  A  Matter-of Fact 

Romance.   By  Charles  Reade.  House- 
hold Edition,  12mo,  pp.  416.   Price,  $1. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
If  people  must  have  this  sort  of  fiction— 
which  consumes  valuable  time— they  will 
find  the  stories  of  this  author  as  vigorously 
written  and  as  exciting  aa  can  be  desired. 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  salth  the  preacher." 

The   Riverside  Magazine. 

For  Young  People.  Vol.  m..  No.  2,  Feb., 

1869.  Large  octavo,  monthly,  48  pages. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Hnrd  &  Houghton, 
New  York.   $2  50  a  year. 

Good  taste,  tho  beet  talent,  and  ample 
means  enable  the  publishers  to  serve  up 
one  of  the  most  attractive  juvenile  maga- 
zines in  this  country. 

United  States  Register;  or 

Blub  Book  for  1869,  contains  a  list  of 
all  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  United  States  Census  of 
1860,  together  with  authentic  Political 
and  Statistical  Information  relating  to 
the  Continent  of  America.  Also,  Mete- 
orological and  Statistical  Tables.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  Dlstnrnell,  New  York.  Price 
60  cents.  124  small  octavo  pages. 
The  above  title  tells  the  whole  story  of 
this  compilation.   

Charles    Reade's  Novels. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend ;  The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth ;  Love  Mo  Little  Love 
Mo  Long ;  Griffith  Gaunt,  or.  Jealousy ; 
White  Lies;  Hard  Cash;  Foul  Play. 
Household  Edition,  uniform.    Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  Price,  $1  per  vol. 
This  author  is  next  to  Dickens  In  popu- 
larity as  a  story  toller.  His  books  are  light, 
lively,  and  always  entertaining.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  certain  of  these  worka— Griffith 
Gaunt,  for  example.   But  all  story  readers 
give  Mr.  Reade  credit  for  writing  racily, 
and  keeping  np  the  interest  to  the  end. 

Howe's  Musical  Monthly. 

Ellas  Howe,  Boston,  Mass.  85  cents  each 
number.  Contents  of  No.  1:  Instru- 
mental—Artists'  Life  Waltzes,  Strauss; 
Dream  of  the  Ball  Waltzes,  Godfrey ;  The 
Roses  Waltzes,  Mctra ;  Whirlpool  Galop, 
Faust;  Catharine  Galop,  Parlow;  Broad- 
way Polka,  Eaula;  Hokus  Pokus  Polka, 
Strotrlnger;  Tanz  Jubel  Polka,  Apitlu»; 


Flying  Trapeze  Waltz.  Kanla;  Dentscher 
Muth  March,  Gungl ;  On  the  Beach  Schot- 
tische,  Eaula.  Sonos— Piano  Accompani- 
ments: A  Thousand  Greetings  to  Our 
Friends ;  A  Christmas  Carol ;  Capt.  Jinks ; 
Champagne  Charlie ;  I  Heard  a  Wee  Bird 
Singing;  Listen  to  the  Nightingale;  My 
Mother's  Portrait;  O  Would  I  Were  a 
Bird;  Wife's  Dream;  Green  Little  Sham- 
rock. 

It  Is  said  that  each  number  of  this  month- 
ly Is  to  contain  $6  worth  of  music.  The 
above  enumerated  pieces  indicate  the  qual- 
ity of  music  to  be  given.  The  work  Is  well 
arranged  and  printed. 

The  Phonographic  Advo- 
cate for  March,  1869,  has  made  Its  appear- 
ance, and  looks  well  as  tho  initial  number 
of  a  periodical  much  needed  by  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  army  of  shorthand  wri- 
ters. Students  of  Phonography  will  find 
some  good  counsel  In  "Common  Sense 
and  Shorthand"  and  "How  to  Practice 
Phonography"— two  articles  which  make 
a  part  of  the  Advocates  contents.  •  Terms : 
$1  a  year;  10  cents  a  number.  James  E. 
Munson,  Publisher. 

Routledge's  Illustrated 

History  of  Man.  Part  XXI.  has  made  its 
appearance  on  our  table.  This  number 
closes  the  Interesting  chapter  on  Now 
Zealand,  and  treats  besides  of  New  Cale- 
donia, the  Andaman  Islands,  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Monkey  men  of  Donrga  Strait 
is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  number. 
Price,  50  centa.  Geo.  Rontledge  &  Sons, 
Publishers.   I/ondon  and  New  York. 


Notice*  under  this  head  are  of  selections 
from  the  late  ietuet  of  the  prete,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literary  merit 
and  iubttantial  information. 

Agricultural  Annual  for  1869.  B- 
lustr.  12mo.  Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  eta. 

National  Temperance  Almanac  for 
1869.  18mo,  pp.  64.  Paper,  10  eta. 

The  Butterfly's  Gospel,  and  Other 
8torib8.  By  Frcderika  Bremer.  Trans- 
lated by  Margaret  Howltt  Illoatr.  Sq. 
19mo,  pp.  61.   Cloth,  $1  16. 

School  Lyrics  :  a  Collection  of  Sacred 
Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  In  Schools. 
By  8.  M.  Capron.  Flexible  cloth,  45  eta. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Henry 
C.  Carey.  Comprising  "  Harmony  of  In- 
terests," "  Letters  on  International  Copy- 
right," "  Money,"  "  Letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent," "  Financial  Crisis,"  "  The  Way  to 
Outdo  Eugland  without  Fighting  Her," 
"Resources  of  the  Union,"  "The  Public 
Debt,"  "Contraction  or  Expansion  ?"  "The 
National  Bank  Amendment  Bill,"  "  British 
Free  Trade,"  "  Review  of  the  Decade  1857- 
67,"  "Reconstruction,"  "The  Finance 
Minister,"  "  The  Currency  and  the  Public 
Debt."  8vo.   Cloth,  $5. 

How  Plants  Grow:  a  Treatise  on  the 
Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and  Life 
of  the  Plant.  For  Students  of  Agriculture. 
By  S.  W.  Johnson.  Illuitr.  12mo.  Cloth, 
$2  25. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fite-Greens 

Halleck.  By  J.  G.  Wllspn.  Portr.  12mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2  75. 

The  Chaplbt  of  Pearls  ;  or,  The  White 
and  Black  Ribaumont.  By  Miss  Tonga. 
Illustr.  8vo.   Cloth,  $2  25. 

Children's  Hearts  and  Hands.  16mo, 
cloth.  Illustrated.  90  eta. 


The  New  Book  of  Two  Hundred  Pic- 
tures. Containing  a  picture  on  each  page, 
with  letter-press  description,  and  a  beauti- 
ful aud  appropriate  frontispiece,  printed  in 
colors.  16mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1  15. 

6nurd  Items. 


Co-operative  Societies. — 

The  movement  which  was  started  a  few 
years  ago  for  tho  organization  of  co-opera- 
tive building  societies,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Several  associations,  composed 
chiefly  of  workingmen,  now  exist  on  a 
firm  basis  in  New  York,  and  many  a  poor 
man  owns  a  happy  home  of  his  own  through 
their  agency.  One  association  has  pur- 
chased 550  building  lots  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  we  can  not  but 
admit  that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes  affords  advantages  of  a  very 
desirable  nature. 

When  the  interests  of  a  co-operative  so- 
ciety are  administered  with  caution  and 
sagacity,  the  resultant  benefit  to  those  con- 
cerned is  invaluable. 

In  London  there  are  said  to  be  220  such 
organizations,  numbering  upward  of  120,- 
000  members.  The  regulations  of  such  en- 
terprises are  libera],  to  encourage  tho  poor 
man  to  unite  with  others  circumstanced 
like  himself  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  hia 
and  their  condition.  The  entrance  fee  on 
Joining  a  society  is  usually  about  50  cts., 
and  the  weekly  dues  or  rates  50  eta. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Alllngham,  of  New  York,  baa 
been  prominently  connected  with  the 
co-operative  movement  since  ita  com- 
mencement In  this  city,  and  is  anxious  to 
stimulate  the  working-classes  throughout 
the  country  to  entertain  such  combinations. 
To  this  end  he  offers  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience to  those  who  may  wish  to  organ- 
ize a  co-operative  society. 

Phonography  in  Washing- 
ton.—The  Chicago  Legal  Newt  of  recent 
date  contains  the  following: 

Presidential  Appointment.— The  en- 
terprising reporting  firm  of  this  city, 
Mbsbrs.  Ely,  Burnham  &  Bartlett,  the 
official  reportera  of  onr  State  courts  and 
the  present  Legislature,  and  formerly  of  the 
various  political  and  other  conventions, 
legislative  bodies,  etc,  held  in  this  part  of 
the  Northwest,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  tbe 
country,  have  received  another  well-merit- 
ed acknowledgment  of  their  reputation  aa 
shorthand  writers,  they  having  the  honor 
of  supplying  the  President  or  the  United 
States  with  a  shorthand  private  secretary. 
They  were  the  official  reporters  of  the 
National  Union  Republican  Convention, 
which  nominated  General  Grant  for  the 
high  position  he  now  occupies,  and,  last 
week.  President  Grant  appointed  Mr. 
James  T.  Ely  to  the  responsible  and  con- 
fidential position  of  Shorthand  Private 
Secretary,  and  he  has  already  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties— a  station  for 
which  bis  profeslonal  skill,  versatile  abili- 
ty, established  honor  and  integrity,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  pe- 
culiarly qualify  him.  No  better  man  could 
have  been  selected,  and  the  President  will 
have  tbe  services  of  one  who  will  be  val- 
uable outside  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
ofllce.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member 
will  remain  unchanged. 

[In  each  of  the  departments.  State,  Treas- 
ury, Interior,  Navy,  Post-Office,  etc.,  we 
believe  phonographic  reporters  arc  now 
employed,  and  their  services  are  considered 
well-nigh  indispensable.  It  Is  a  good  field 
for  young  men  dependent  on  their  own  re- 
sources.]   

Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, Next  Fall.— The  place  in  which 
the  Fair  is  to  be  held  baa  finally  been  de- 
cided on.  It  Is  In  the  spacious  building  on 
Third  Avenue  and  63d  Street,  known  aa  the 
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Skatihq  Risk.  It  is  a  very  largo  struc- 
ture, floored,  lighted,  seated,  and  is  said  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Besides  the  vast  variety  of  American  pro- 
ductions—artistic, agricultural,  mineral, 
and  mechanical— there  will  be  the  largest 
display  of  manufactured  articles,  including 
woolens,  ever  before  brought  together  in 
North  America.  These  early  announce- 
ments are  made  in  order  to  give  exhibitors 
in*  the  most  remote  portions  of  our  conntry 
ample  time  to  get  ready  their  best  speci- 
mens. The  managers  promise  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  real  success. 

The  Knox  Ntjbsery. — Than 

good  fruits  there  are  no  luxuries  more 
tempting  to  a  healthy  taste.  Our  readers 
will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  sought 
to  induce  them  to  plant  trees,  vines,  and 
shrubs,  with  a  view  to  Increase  the  stock 
of  fruit*  in  our  country.  We  were  greatly 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  Mr.  Kirox,  of  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa.,  bad  sent  out  some  millions  of 
trees  with  which  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens  are  stocked,  He  sends  vines  and 
plants  by  post.  See  his  catalogue,  with 
prices,  in  our  April  number,  and,  if  not  too 
late  for  spring  planting,  give  him  an  order. 

Business  College. — It  gives 

ua  pleasure  to  speak  warmly  In  favor  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  and  the  Business  and 
CoDegiate  Institute  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  and  proprietor,  located  at  847 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Webster  called  at  our  office 
for  an  examination,  and  was  directed  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Since  that  time  he 
baa  undeviatl  ngly  followed  that  suggestion, 
and  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
bis  perseverance  and  effort.  In  his  method 
of  Instruction  he  studies  each  pupil  in  the 
light  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  and 
adapts  to  each  such  means  as  will,  in  bis 
judgment,  call  out  and  train  all  the  powers 
of  his  students,  the  moral  and  physical  aa 
well  as  the  intellectual.  May  the  beet  suc- 
cess attend  his  and  all  similar  efforts. 

The  Conference  Seminary 

at  Cazbnoyia,  N.  Y.— This,  we  under- 
stand. Is  the  oldest  living  academic  insti- 
tution in  the  Methodist  Church  in  America. 
It  was  founded  In  1834.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  school  was  opened,  and,  without 
the  interruption  of  a  single  term,  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day.  Many  or  the 
men  prominent  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  well  known  in  the  State,  have  been 
students  there.  Tho  average  attendance 
of  students  is  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred. 

A  largo  and  commodious  boarding  ball 
has  been  added  to  the  Seminary  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased 
number  of  students.  From  all  we  can 
learn,  we  judge  the  Seminary  has  never 
been  more  prosperous  than  now.  The 
faculty  aim  to  make  their  instruction  thor- 
ough and  practical.  The  terms  of  tuition 
and  board  are  liberal.  Cazenovia,  where 
the  Seminary  is  situated,  is  one  of  tho 
most  healthy  and  beautiful  villages  In  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Ontological  Association. 

Mr.  Clinton  Roosevelt,  of  15  Centre  Street, 
N.  Y.,  baa  issued  a  call  for  the  organiza- 
tion under  the  above  name  of  a  society 
whose  object  shall  bo  "the  discussing 
subjects  of  social  science,  with  ILappinmb 
considered  as  the  chief  good ;  Necessity, 
as  the  Higher  Law ;  Consistency,  the  Rule 
of  Faith  in  Evidence  of  Truth ;  and  Adapt- 
ation to  the  wants  of  all,  as  the  means  of 
the  Chief  Good. 

'It  is  deemed  desirable  to  have  these 


four  general  principles  as  the  ground-work 
on  which  the  Association  shall  erect  a  per- 
fect Social  Science. 

"  Perfect  Harmony  is  neither  anticipated 
nor  desired  In  details,  seeing  that  the  gene- 
ral order  of  the  universe  is  effected  only 
by  a  jnst  balance  of  opposing  forces." 

About  a  thousand  members  are  desired. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  little  real 
Christian  religion  as  a  basis?  Were  w 
to  propose  a  plank  in  the  platform,  it  would 
consist  of  godliness,  integrity,  and  kind- 
ness. Let  these  predominate,  so  that  the 
councils  should  subordinate  all  other  inter- 
ests to  the  one  high  authority,  and  good 
would  come  of  it.  When  will  men  learn 
that  Phrenology  is  the  block  on  which  all 
opinions,  all  theories,  and  all  interests,  to 
stand  the  test  of  time,  must  be  squared  f 

Fruits:  their  National 

Ixfortakcx.  A  Much  Needxd  Move- 
jraitT.— The  following  resolution  which 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller, 
passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Club  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Snodgrass,  President,  being  in  the  chair, 
inaugurates  a  much  needed  movement 
made  by  an  appropriate  body,  and  at  the 
right  time : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Frnit 
Growers'  Club  and  at  least  six  other  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  shall 
constitute  a  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  urging,  in  person  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  whatever 
other  sources  of  influence,  the  necessity  of 
either  enlarging  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
to  a  full  Department,  so  as  to  insure  greater 
attention  to  Horticulture  than  is  possible 
to  tho  present  narrow  scope  of  its  power, 
or  else  conferring  on  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  more  comprehensive  powers 
than  existing  laws  authorize,  to  the  end 
that  the  constantly  and  rapidly  Increasing 
interests  of  Fruit  Culture  may  receive 
something  like  that  degree  of  attention 
at  the  fostering  hands  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment which  they  fairly  demand— this 
being,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  association, 
an  advance  step  made  especially  necessary 
by  the  practically  new  Held  of  Horticul- 
tural enterprise  presented  so  invitingly  by 
the  Southern  States,  with  the  promise  of 
results  both  profitable  and  beneficent,  not 
only  to  their  own  people,  but  the  country 
at  large. 

[We  think  well  of  all  measures  looking 
to  the  increase  of  delicious  and  healthful 
fruits;  hence  we  urge  upon  every  land- 
owner to  plant  trees.  Let  our  great  prai- 
ries and  hillsides  be  studded  with  orchards. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  enable  us 
all  to  nave  luscious  fruits  on  our  tables  at 
every  meal.  Give  children  ripe  fruit  In- 
stead of  greasy  meats,  and  they  will  be 
mora  healthy.  Give  men  and  women 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  there  will  be  less  com- 
plaint of  bilious  diseases  in  the  South  and 
West.  Give  ua  fruits.] 

Our   cotemporary  of  the 

SkandinavUk  Post  now  and  then  notices 
the  Journal  In  a  most  encouraging  man- 
ner. Here  is  an  Instance  which  our  read- 
ers will,  doubtless  I  appreciate : 

81stl.  vecka  hade  vi  ndjet  att  trana  herr 
S.  R  Wells,  rcdaktor  af  "  Phrenological 
Journal ;"  han  ar  en  myAket  artlg  och  Ml* 
dad  man ;  man  ma  hafva  hvilken  asigt  som 
heist  om  frenologien,  sa  fir  den  dock  en 
vetenskap,  som  vunnlt  erkannande. 

I  Februarinumret  af  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, dess,  inuehall  lasaren  finner  1  delta 
bind,  ar  utom  manga  andra  vardefulla 
och  larorika  artiklar  en  under  rubriken 
"  Peace." 

Herr  Welle  eager  deru  I,  att  .det  enda  vll- 
koret  for  fred  ar  frihet,  jemlfkhct,  rattvisa 
och  bdrsamzct  for  lagarna ;  hvem  som  el 
respektcrar  civillsationens  lagar,  vill  ej 
fred.  VI  hafva  mer  an  bundra  atskllltga 
religioner,  eager  han,  inneelutande  alia 
sorter  menniskor.  bvita,  svarta,  roda  och 
gula— krlstna,  judar  och  hedningar— och 
de  maste  lefva  1  for  dragsamhet  med  hva- 


randra,  annara  lefva  vi  ej  i  hannonl,  hafva 
ej  nagon  fred. 

Detta  ar  I  korta  ord  Innehallet  af  Phre- 
nological Journals  artlkel.  Vi  hafva  nyli- 
gen  behandlat  fredsfragan  Ifran  en  ren  po- 
iltisk,  ea  att  saga  enropelsk  slandpnnkt ; 
Phrenological  Journal  betraktar  denna  vig- 
tiga  fraga  mer  som  en  morallsk  och  rellglis 
samfnndsRtrid.  I  det  hela  taget  hafva  vi 
samraa  syftemal,  och  del  glider  oss,  n&r  vi 
se,  att  inflytelserlka  engelska  jonrnalister 
med  all  var  arbeta  for  detta  hoga  andamaL, 
hvtlket  skulle  lifva  alia  goda  menniskor : 
fred  6fver  hela  verlden ;  ty  krig  ar  ej  annat 
an  barbari  och  tyranni— ma  det  nu  vari  1 
en  republikeller  I  en  monarkl.  Den  uslaste 
varelse,  som  blifvit  ska  pad,  ar  den  man, 
hvilken  har  rofva-remodet  att  offra  en  lem 
eller  llfvet  i  tyrannlesU  tjenst,  for  att  mor- 
da  menniskor,  som  aldrig  gjort  honom  na- 
got  ondt. 

VI  rekommendera  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal till  alia  vara  lasare  som  ett  vardo- 
fulit  familjeblad. 

The  SkandinavUk  Post  is  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  newspapers,  published  in  a 
foreign  language,  wbf cb  we  have  among  us. 

There  is  a  company  in  the 

West  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  paper 
for  building  purposes.  A  man  In  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa,  Is  spoken  of  as  having  erect- 
ed a  honee  for  himself  chiefly  of  that  ma- 
terial. While  the  cost  is  much  less  than 
ordinary  building  materials,  this  paper  is 
said  to  make  a  warmer  house  than  wood 
and  plaster.   

The  recent  lunar  eclipse  was 

seen  from  the  summit  of  Sierra  Nevada 
while  the  sun  was  yet  in  sight,  owing  to 
the  refracting  state  of  tho  atmosphere. 
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Book  Agents.  —  We  hear 

the  most  encouraging  reports  from  our  en- 
terprising friends  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
good  books.  Even  ladles  find  this  a  suit- 
able method  by  which  to  place  our  books 
in  the  hands  of  many  who  need  them,  and 
get  fairly  paid  for  so  doing.  Orders  are 
promptly  filled  at  this  office  for  single 
copies  of  any  work  in  print,  as  well  as  for 
quantities  to  sell  again.  The  most  liberal 
terms  are  given  to  those  who  engage  In 
the  agency.   

A  New  Edition. — We  have 

Just  Issued  a  revised  edition  of  our  Illus- 
trated and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Books. 
This  contains  nearly  fifty  pages,  with  full 
titles  and  descriptions  of  our  own  publi- 
cations, many  extracts  and  illustra- 
tions from  them,  and  much  interesting 
reading  matter.  Also,  a  complete  list  of 
works  on  Ethhologt,  or  tho  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man,  Gymnastics  and  Physical 
Culture,  Phonography,  or  short-hand 
writing,  and  an  extensive  list  of  Practical 
and  ScrxHTmo  works  which  we  have  for 
sale.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  three  cent  stamps. 
Have  it  sent  to  your  friends. 

Planchette. — In  answer  to 

many  Inquiries  from* our  subscribers  as  to 

"  Planchette,'-'  we  give  below  price  list  from 

Klrby  &  Co.,  Manufacturers: 

No.  0.— A  good  substantial  board ....  $1  00 

No.  1.— A  superior  Planchette  with 
New  Patent  Wheel  1  SO 

No.  8.— With  improved  Pentagraph 
wheel,  highly  polished  8  00 

No.  S.— India  Rubber,  a  non-conduc- 
tor and  a  beautiful  board,  the  best 
Planchette  made  4  00 

No.  4.— Plate  Glass,  an  exquisite 
board,  the  writing  can  be  seen  as  it 

moves  along  8  00 

We  will  procure  and  send  any  of  the 

above,  at  the  prices  named.  Address  this 

office. 
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Mr.   David  W.  King,  a 

member  of  our  "Class  In  Practical  Phre- 
nology," of  1868,  has  been  lecturing  in  the 
West  with  success.  At  Nottingham  he 
instructed  a  private  class,  and  at  the  close 
of  its  session  the  following  resolutions 
were  tendered  blm  as  an  expression  of  the 
general  satisfaction  with  which  his  lectures 
had  been  received. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  class  formed  at  the 
aforesaid  place,  to  listen  to  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Phys- 
iognomy, and  Ethnology. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  lecturer,  David  W.  King, 
for  the  clear  and  Intelligible  manner  in 
which  the  above  subjects  were  presented 
by  him. 

Resolved,  That  we,  each  and  all  of  us, 
feel  amply  compensated  for  tho  money 
paid  and  the  time  spent  In  listening  to 
said  lectures ;  that  we  have  been  highly  in- 
structed and  much  benefited,  and  are  bet- 
ter prepared  than  before  to  pursue  our 
respective  callings  in  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  found  in  Mr. 
King  the  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  that 
term,  and  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  subjects  on  which  he  lectures. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  recommend 
him  to  the  public  as  a  man  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  respect,  and  about  whom  there 
Is  no  humbug. 

H.  M.  Reynolds,  Chairman. 

Karl  Baron  Von  Reichen- 

baoh  died  lately  at  Leipelg.  He  was  81 
years  old.  He  attained  to  considerable 
distinction  years  ago  for  scientific  ability, 
having  discovered  several  combinations  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen ;  among  them  paraffin 
and  creosote,  which  are  now  valuable  agen- 
cies in  mechanical  art.  He  also  pursued 
extensively  the  investigation  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  animal  magnetism,  the 
phenomena  of  which  he  attributed  to  a 
subtile  force.  This  force  he  named  Od. 

Mr.  Motley,  the  historian 

and  diplomat.  Is  described  by  a  Journal- 
ist to  be  "a  stout,  healthy  gentleman,  of 
square  shoulders,  with  reasonable  diges- 
tive apparatus,  standing  somewhat  over 
the  medium  height."  We  infer  from  this 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  In  good 
condition  for  any  ministerial  duties  which 
may  be  assigned  to  him. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Barrett,  an  en- 
terprising young  phrenologist  of  Ohio,  has 
been  treating  the  citizen*  of  Albion,  Ind., 
to  a  series  of  lectures  which  have  met 
with  gratifying  appreciation.  The  Ligo- 
nler  Republican  speaks  of  Mr.  Barrett  in 
the  following  complimentary  manner: 

"He  has  given  four  lectures  to  large 
houses,  and  the  interest  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  as  be  progresses.  Mr. 
B.  is  an  adept  in  his  profession,  and  his 
instructions  In  this  science  are  being  listen- 
ed to  with  marked  interest  by  the  citizens 
of  this  place.  He  describes  with  wonder- 
ful correctness  the  traits  or  character,  and 
can  give  desired  information  regarding  the 
fitness  of  individuals  for  the  different  pnr- 
sults  of  life.  All  should  secure  his  assist- 
ance, as  thereby  they  may  enhance  not  only 
their  own  interests  In  coming  life,  but  that 
of  those  who  may  surround  them.  At  the 
close  of  his  free  lectures.  It  Is  his  purpose 
to  form  a  class  and  give  a  series  of  private 
lectures,  in  which  he  will  describe  more 
folly  and  accurately  the  science  aud  uses 
of  Phrenology,  Illustrating  the  same  by  a 
splendid  array  of  diagrams  which  he  will 
produce.  The  Indications  for  a  large  class 
in  this  place  are  very  promising,  and  we 
are  confident  that  none  will  regret  having 
become  a  member." 
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Mr*.  Ltd! a  R.  Bailey  car- 
ried on  tbe  bnsluess  of  a  printer  In  Phila- 
delphia for  over  60  years,  succeeding  her 
busbari  I  in  Its  management  on  hia  death  in 
1806.  She  was  the  "city  printer"  for 
many  year*.  She  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
91  In  February  last  

Mr.  Thomas  Dutton,  a  resi- 
dent of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
la  said  to  be  the  only  person  living  who 
heard  tbe  firing  of  cannon  in  Philadelphia 
on  Independence  Day,  1779.  He  has  jnst 
cele'irated  his  100th  birthday.  He  has 
vot-dat  every  Presidential  election,  from 
Wf  shiugton  to  Grant. 

Business* 

[Under  this  head  we  publish,  for  a  consid- 
er ation.  such  mailers  us  rightfully  belong  to 
toil  department.  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  will 
lie  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
space  occupied, at  the  rate of  $1  aline.] 

Hygienic  Curb,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo.  N.  T.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  In  use  in  any  of  the 
Cures. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  Is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Burdlck  House, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BURLuCK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  60 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdlck  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 

The  Hygeian  Home.  —  At 

this  establishment  all  the  Water-Cure  ap- 
pliances are  given,  with  the  Swedish  Move- 
ments and  Electricity.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. Address  A.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Wer- 
nersvillc,  Berks  County,  Pa.  tf. 


Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

836  Adeuhi  Street,  Brooklyn.  tf. 


Employment — Pleasant  and 

profitable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Phrenology  and  the  Bible 

— Their  Harmont;  Including  a  Definition 
of  the  Organs,  their  Use,  Excess,  and  De- 
ficiency ;  with  Scriptural  Quotations  rec- 
ognizing every  faculty  and  every  passion, 
sanctioning  their  use,  and  warning  against 
their  abuse  and  perversion ;  with  twenty- 
five  illustrations.  Post-paid,  19  cents. 
Address  this  office. 

We  command  this  clear  and  concise 
statement,  showing  tbe'  harmony  of  Phre- 
nology with  the  Bible.  It  will  serve  to 
remove  unfounded  objections  to  tbe 
general  acceptance  of  our  noble  science. 

Ten  Years  Ago  I  Pur- 
chased a  WHEELER  &  WILSON  SEW- 
ING MACHINE,  and  have  had  It  in 
constant  use  in  my  family  since.  We 
used  It  during  the  war  to  make  clothing 
for  our  volunteers  In  the  service,  and  for 
the  hospitals,  and  this  work  was  very 
heavy,  being  coarse  woolen  and  cotton 
fabrics.  It  Is  still  in  good  working  order, 
nothing  having  bean  broken  but  a  few 
needles.  You  are  welcome  to  use  my 
name  in  your  recommendations. 

mrs.  hugh  Mcculloch, 

Wife  of  Sec'ry  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Good  Books  by  Mail. — Any 

Book,  Magazine,  or  Newspaper,  no  mat- 
ter where  or  by  whom  published,  may  be 
orde  -ed  at  Publisher's  prices,  from 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


abbettfeements. 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1st  of  the  month  preceding  l/ie  date  in  w/Uch 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 60  cents  a  line,  or  $00  a  column.] 


New  Sabbath  School  Book. 

—Just  Published,  "THE  MORNING 
STARS,"  A  Collection  of  Religious  Songs, 
for  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  and  the  HOME 
CIRCLE. 

This  book  of  religious  songs  for  children 
was  undertaken  because  the  authors  could 
find  no  Book  which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  the  choir  of  children  whose  musical 
instruction  they  have  In  charge.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  In  this  selection  that 
the  words  might  faithfully  reflect  the  sen- 
timent of  the  music  as  well  as  equal  it  in 
elevation  of  tone.  Price,  In  boards,  86  cts. : 
paper,  80  cts.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  or 
price.  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publish- 
ers. 977  Washington  St..  Boston.  CHAS. 
H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  711  Broadway,  New 
York.  It. 

"How  to  Treat  the  Sick 

without  medicine"  is  a  quest  ion  which  In- 
telligent persons  are  beginning  earnestly 
to  ask.  and  which  Is  ably  and  scientifically 
answered  In  anew  work  with  the  above 
title,  by  James  C.  Jackson.  M.D.,  Phy- 
slcian-in-Chier  of  "Our  Home  on  the 
Hillside."  at  Dansvllle,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Jackson  is  well  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  by  research  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject;  for  the  Institution 
over  which  he  presides  he  has  treated  with 
unusual  success  many  thousand  sick  men, 
women,  and  children  afflicted  with  all  the 
forms  of  disease  common  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  without  having  given 
to  any  of  them  any  medicine. 

This  book  describes  the  symptoms  of 
different  diseases,  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing tbem  so  minutely,  as  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tical guide  for  families. 

Price,  by  mall,  |8  96. 

Address  AUSTIN.  JACKSON  &  CO., 
"  Our  Home,"  Dansvllle,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  or, 

8.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 
Mch.  St.        880  Broadway,  New  Yerk. 


Denorest's  Diamond  8ou- 

tknir.  a  miniature  bijou  and  gem  of  a 
book,  bound  in  gold,  containing  100  pages 
of  Poetry,  Fun,  Useful  Receipts.  Music, 
and  other  entertaining  Literary  Items,  all 
in  Diamond  type.  Price.  3  cents ;  80  cents 
per  dozen ;  $9  per  100.  Mailed  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  888  Broadway.  %3T  Do 
not  mil  to  procure  a  copy.  8t. 

JUBT  PUBLISHED. 

Memory's  Tribute  to  the 

Lira,  Character,  and  Work  of  tot  R»t. 
Thomas  H.  Stockton,  for  several  terms 
Chaplain  to  Congress.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark.  A.M..  Pastor  First  Methodist  (Prot- 
estant! Chnrch,  Pittsburgh,  and  former 
Associate  Pastor  with  the  deceased  in 
Philadelphia.  Printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
and  bound  In  flexible  cloth,  making  a  very 
handsome  little  lOmovoI.  of  about  55  pa^es. 
Price,  post-paid,  60  cents;  in  enameled 
paper  covers,  96  cents.  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Diagrams  and  Drawiogs-- 

Pbrenological  and  all  other  kinds— made 
promptly  and  reasonably  by 

JOHN  COLLINS, 
It  '  Burlington,  N.  J. 

HuntiDff  and  Trappings- 
Instruction,  with  diagram  ana  directions 
for  making  trap,  also  how  to  train  ani- 
mals, incloding  many  amusing  and  won- 
derful tricks,  in  Nos.  18  and  14  of  Hanky's 
Journal,  of  newsdealers,  or,  on  trial, 
three  months  free  by  mall  for  16  cents. 

JESSE  HANEY  A  CO., 
It  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


I ■  proved  Phonography 

taught  by  an  experienced  Reporter  In  half 
the  usual  tlmo.  Success  guaranteed  In 
three  months.  Taught  by  mall,  in  classes, 
and  privately.  Situations  secured  for  his 
proficient  pnpils.  Address  TEACHER, 
care  Phrenological  Jocks al. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  DYEING  AND  CALICO  PRINTING:  containing  a  brief  ac- 
count of  all  the  Siib«tanco"  and  Processes  in  nse  in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  Pnntine  Tex- 
tile Fabrics ;  with  Practical  Receipts  and  Scientific  Information.  By  Ciiaulxs  O'Setll, 
Analytical  Chemist;  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London ;  Member  of  the  Littf- 
ary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester ;  Author  of  "  Chemistrr  of  Calico  Prinuag 
and  Dyeing."  To  which  Is  added  An  Essay  on  Coal  Tar  Colors  and  their  Application  to 
Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.  By  A.  A.  FESo.nET,  Chemist  and  Engineer.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  as  shown  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  Pan*, 
1887.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  491  pages.  Price,  $6  00. 

A  8YSTEM  OF  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  DYEING.  By  Jams  Natter.  F.CS. 
A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition,  completely  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  fiw 
Science,  including  the  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.  By  A.  A.  Fkbquxt,  Chemist  tad 
Engineer.  With  an  Appendix  on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  as  shown  at  the  Universal 
Exposition,  Paris,  1867.    Illustrated.    In  one  volume  8vo,  410  pages).   Price,  $5  00. 

THE  ART  OF  DYEING.  CLEANING,  SCOURING,  AND  FINISHING,  on  the 
most  approved  English  and  French  Methods;  being  practical  Instructions  In  dyeine 
Silks.  Woolens,  ana  Cottons,  Feathers.  Chips,  Straw,  etc  Scouring  and  cleaning  Bed 
and  Window  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs,  etc.  French  and  English  Cleaning  any  Color  or 
Fabric  of  Silk,  Satin,  or  Damask.  By  Thomas  Lovk.  a  working  Dyer  and  Scourer. 
Second  American  Edition,  to  which  are  added  General  Instructions  for  the  use  of  Aall- 
Ine  Colors.   In  one  volume  8vo,  843  pages.   Price,  $6  00. 

THE  DYER'S  INSTRUCTOR:  comprising  practical  Instructions  In  the  Art  of  Dye- 
ing Silk.  Cotton,  Wool  and  Worsted,  and  Woolen  Goods,  as  Single  and  Two-colored 
Damasks,  Moreens,  Camlets.  Lasting*,  Shot  Cobourgs,  Silk  Striped  Orleans,  Plain  Or- 
leans, from  White  and  Colored  Warps,  Merinos,  Woolens,  Yarns,  etc  Containing 
nearly  Eight  Hundred  Receipt*.'  To  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Padding; 
and  the  Printing  of  Silk  Warps,  Skeins,  and  Handkerchiefs,  and  the  various  Montana 
and  Colors  for  tbe  different  styles  of  snch  work.  By  David  Smith,  Pattern  Dyer.  Foorta 
American  Edition.  In  one  volume  18mo.  Price.  $8  00. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WORSTEDS  AND 
CARDED  YARNS:  Comprising  I  Tactical  Mechanics,  with  Rules  and  Calculations  ts- 

6 lied  to  Spinning,  Sorting.  Cleaning,  and  Scouring  Wools;  the  English  and  Frenea 
Icthoda  of  Combing.  Drawing,  and  Spinning  Worsteds  and  Manufacturing  Carded 
Yams.  Translated  from  the  French  or  Charles  Leroux,  Mechanical  Engineer  tod 
Superintendent  of  a  Spinning  Mill.  By  Horatio  Paine,  M.D..  and  A.  A.  Fbkjctt, 
Chemist  and  Engineer.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  Large  Plate*.  To  which  Is  added  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  International  Jury,  and  of  use  Arti- 
sans selected  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Loudon, 
on  Woolen  and  Worsted  Machinery  and  Fabries,  as  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.  1867.   In  one  volume  8vo.    Price,  $6  00. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  AMERICAN  MACHINISTS  AND  ENGINEERS: 
Including  the  Construction,  Application,  and  use  of  Drills.  Lathe  Tools,  Cutters  far  Bor- 
ing Cylinders,  and  Hollow  Work  generally,  with  tbe  most  Economical  Speed  for  the 
same;  the  results  verified  hv  actual  practice  at  the  Lathe,  the  Vice,  nod  on  the  Floor. 
Together  with  Workshop  Management,  Economy  of  Manufacture,  the  Steam-Engine, 
Boilers,  Gears,  Belting,  etc  By  Robert  P.  Watson,  late  of  the  "Scientific  American." 
Illustrated  by  Eighty-six  Engravings.    A  New  Edition.   In  one  volume  lino.  $xoQ. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM  AND  MACHINERY  OF  TRANSMISSION.  Ocas- 
prising  the  Principles  of  Mechanism,  Wheels  and  Pulleys.  Strength  and  Proportions  of 
Shafts,  Couplings  for  Shafts,  and  Engaging  and  Disengaging  Gear.  By  William  Faib- 
bairn.  Esq.,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.O.8.  Illustrated  by  over  160  Wood-cuts.  A  Xew 
Edition.  19rao.  $9  60. 

MANUAL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY:  Including  the  Application  of  tie  Art  to 
Manufacturing  Processes.  By  James  Napier.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Illustrated  by  engravings.  In  one  volume  8vo.    $9  00. 

PAINTER.  GILDER.  AND  VARNISHER'S  COMPANION:  containing  Roles  and 
Regulations  in  everything  relating  to  the  Art*  of  Painting,  Gliding,  Varnishing,  sod 
Glass  Staining,  with  numerous  Useful  and  valuable  Receipts ;  Tests  for  the  Detection  of 
Adulteration  In  Oila  and  Colors,  and  a  statement  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  to  which 
Painters,  Gilders,  and  Varnishers  are  particularly  liable,  with  the  simplest  methods  of 
Prevention  and  Remedy.  With  Directions  for  Graining,  Marbling,  Sign  Writing,  and 
Gilding  on  Glass.  To  which  are  added  Complete  Instructions  tor  Coach  Paintem 
amd  Varnishing.  A  new  edition.  19mo,  cloth.  $1  60. 

AMERICAN  MILLER  AND  MILLWRIGHTS  ASSISTANT.  By  William  C»«m 
Hughes.   A  new  edition.  In  one  volume  19mo.  $1  60. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  HENRY  C.  CAREY :  comprising  "  Esttbobt 
of  Interests,"  "  Letters  on  International  Copyright,"  "  Money,"  "  Letters  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent,"  "Financial  Crisis,"  "The  Way  to  Outdo  England  without  Fighting  Her/"  "Re- 
sources of  the  Union,"  "The  Public  Debt,"  "Contraction  or  Expansion."  "The  Na- 
tional Bank  Amendment  Bill."  "British  Free  Trade."  " Review  of  the  Decade  1867-tV 
"Reconstruction,"  "The  Finance  Minister,"  "The  Currency  and  the  Public  Debt" 
One  volume  8vo,  doth.  94  60. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Condensed  from  Carey's  "Principles  of  Social 
Science."   By  Kate  McKban.   A  new  edition.   One  volume  19mo.    $3  96. 

The  Text-Book  of  the  Universities  of  Berlin  (Prussia),  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan, 
and  of  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  Lafkyette  College,  etc,  etc 

IV  The  above,  or  any  Books,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  at  tbe  publieatxm 
price,  to  any  address.  Remittances  should  be  made  byd  rafts,  or  post-office  orders,  or 
In  registered  letters.  Address  8.  R.  WELLS,  Pi -bush em, 

889  Broadway,  New  York, 


Mechanical  Jtlorenents. 

The  useful  volume  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  Issued  from  the  press.  It  la  by  far 
the  memt  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published;  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  Illus- 
trations and  letterprcw  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  It 
is  published— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  country. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
vassers, and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Its  sale 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  mado  so  large  as  to  render  It  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BROWN,  COOMBS  A  CO..  Publishers, 

Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan," 
tf.  No.  180  Broadway,  New  York. 


Vol.  XIV.-I«6».  TheHeae- 

8TEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  State  Paper,  published  at 
tbe  capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  fall 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  In  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  St,  Lonls  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
arm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc, 
It  wi  11  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms :  One  year,  $9 ;  Six  months,  $1 : 
Three  months,  00  cts. 

As  this  Journal  is  taken  by  every  County 
In  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  bytu 
the  county  clerks  In  the  State,  It  wfu 
readily  be  seen  that  it  IsuneqnaJed  as  an 
advertising  medlnm  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  ASD 
Farm  Journal,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
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The  Ladies'  Own  Ma*a- 

ZTNB.  edited  by  Mrs.  M.  Cora  Bland,  and 

K Wished  by  the  Northwestern  Fanner 
mpany,  la  a  superb  and  charming 
Monthly  of  89  double-column  page*,  be* 
aides  cover,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
fall  page  engraved  frontispiece  each  month. 
Terms.  $1  50  a  year. 

This  1*  eminently  a  Live,  Practical,  Sen- 
sible Woman's  Magazine,  devoted  to  Llt- 
eratnre.  Art.  Dress,  Household  Economy, 
Health.  Physical  and  Mental  Culture,  and 
th*  Promotion  of  True  Womanhood. 

The  Ladles'  Own  Magazine  has  proven 
■o  Immensely  popular,  that  the  first  four 
numbers  are  already  exhausted,  and  a 
short  volume  of  eight  months  will  begin 
with  the  May  number. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINAHY. 
The  Ladles'  Own  Magazine  will  be  sent 
from  the  first  of  May  till  the  close  of  the 
year  (eight  months),  for  only  75  cents ;  sin- 
gle nnmbers  15  cents  each.  An  extra  copy 
will  be  riven  for  a  Clnb  of  elx.  We  also 
offer  a  large  list  of  valuable  rstniUMB 
for  larger  Clubs.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe and  make  up  Clubs. 

Address  NORTHWESTERN  FARMER 
CO..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

What  the  PAMtna  Sat:— "We  rejoice 
In  the  advent  of  a  sensible  Ladles'  Maga- 
zine, and  therefore  heartily  commend  the 
Ladles'  Own  Magazine  to  our  readers."— 
Cincinnati  Timee. 

"  It  sparkles  anions  other  Indies'  maga- 
zine* like  a  diamond  among  pinchbeck 
jewelry."— TUlnoU  Sta  ternnan. 

"Mrs.  Bland  is  a  lady  of  rare  literary  at- 
tainments, and  her  magazine  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  a  great  success."— Indianapolie 
Journal. 

"Mrs.  Bland  Is  a  vigorous,  polished, 
fearless,  and  forcible  writer,  and  her  maga- 
zine Is  destined  to  be  very  popular."— /*• 
swWmHi  Mirror. 

-This  magazine  Is  devoted  to  a  purer 
literature,  a  higher  physical  and  moral 
culm  re.  and  nobler  ideas  of  Iroe  woman- 
hood than  onr  lady  friends  are  accustomed 
to  read."— Danville  Union.  It 

Prospectus  of  the  American 

AxmaAJf.  Vol.  VIIL  New  series,  law. 

The  American  Artisan  is  a  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  Is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
199  Broadway  (opposite  John  8treet).  New 
York,  by  Brown.  Coombs  &  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Forolim  Patenta.  The 
proprietors  of  this  journal  respectfnlly 
announce  that  it  is  their  aim  to  make  it 
awe  Instructive  and  Interesting  than  any 
other  similar  periodical  In  the  United 
States  or  Europe. 

The  American  Artisak  contains  numer- 
ous Original  Engravings  and  descriptions 
of  New  Machinery:  notices  of  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries;  Instructions  in  Arts  and 
Trades:  Reliable  Recipes,  for  use  in  the 
Fled,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Household  ; 
Practical  Rules  for  Mechanics  and. Advice 
to  Farmers;  Descriptions  of  Remarkable 
Inventions  recently  patented  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  the  whole  forming  an 
Encyclopedia  of  General  Information  on 
Topics  connected  with  the  Industrial  Arts, 
the  Progress  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  American  Artisan 
contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
Interesting  reading  matter,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  re- 
corded In  hmlllar  language,  divested  of 
dry  technicalities  and  abstruse  words  and 
phrases.  In  this  Journal  is  published  regu- 
larly the  Official  Llat  of  all  Patents  issned 
weekly  from  the  United  8tates  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  handsome  and  convenient 
sia*. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  In  the  expenses  of 
printing,  paper,  ate.  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  journal  in  the  hands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  or  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  four  cents  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clnbs  at  the  following  reduced  rates : 

B  copies  for  one  year.  $8  00 

10     "  -    15  00 

S  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

»     «  »    8  00 

Papers  delivered,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $3  50  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cents 
extra  to  pay  postage. 
Specimen  copies  *ent  free.  Address 
BROWN.  COOMBS  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  Akbrican  Artisan, 
tf.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


W.  E.  SHADER'S 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Young  men  and  all  those  who  desire  to  acquire  a  rapid 
business  style  of  Penmanship,  should  send  for  W.  E.  Shader's 
new  and  novel  plan  of  learning  to  write  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  approved  by  distinguished  educators  and  the  leading 
business  men  of  New  York. 

A  beautiful  chirographic  work  of  art,  engraved  on  steel,  at 
a  cost  of  over  One  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  presented  to 
each  Subscriber. 

A  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  each  order  of  ten  sets 
or  more. 

Price  per  set  (Five  Books)  $1  50. 

Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Draft  on  New  York. 

Address  W.  E.  SHADER, 

82  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York. 


The  Dollar  Sua.— Caas*  A. 

DANA'S  PAPER.— The  cheapest,  neatest, 
and  moat  readable  of  New  York  journals. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions.  Daily, 
Semi-Weeklt,  and  Wxrklt,  at  $6.  *£, 
and  $1  a  year.  Full  reports  of  markets, 
agriculture.  Farmers'  and  Fruit-Growers' 
Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in  every  Week- 
ly and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A  valuable 
present  to  every  subscriber.  Send  for 
specimen,  with  premium  list. 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Am,  N.  T. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nob.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street,  corner  of 
Broadway,  New  York.  Plain  and  Orsa- 
xzmtax  Ibon  Work  in  all  kinds  for  Build- 
ings, Iron  Piers,  and  Bridges.         M.  ft 

Good  Books.— J  o  h  n  n  I  e 

DODGE:  or.  The  Freaks  and  Fortunes 
of  an  Idle  Boy.  By  Charlea  D.  Gardette, 
$1  95. 

Schooldat  Dialogues. — A  book  for  the 
SchtxJ.  the  Family,  and  the  Lileniry  Cir- 
cle. Compiled  by  Alexander  Clark,  A.M., 
Editor  of  Our  Sehootday  Vltitor.  New 
Original  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.,  etc 
The  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
book  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  A  valnable 
addition  to  the  Teachcr'a  School,  or  Fam- 
ily Library,  limo,  853  pages.  Poet-paid, 

*1  M-  „  .  m  , 

Thb  Old  Loo  School-Roots.— A  Tale 
of  the  early  Schools  of  Ohio,  furnltured 
with  Incidents  of  School  Life,  Notes  of 
Travel,  Poetry,  Hint*  to  Teachera  and 
Pnplls,  and  Miscellaneous  Sketches.  By 
Alexander  Clark.  A.M.  Handsomely  Illus- 
trated. lSmo.  Post-paid,  $1  B0. 

Darino  and  Spttbrino.— A  History  of 
the  Great  Railroad  Adventure— one  of  the 
most  thrilling  episodes  of  the  War.  By 
Lieut.  Wm.  Plttenger,  one  or  the  adven- 
turera.  With  an  Introdnctlon,  by  Alexan- 
der Clark.  A.M.  Elegantly  illustrated  by 
a  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  anlhor, 
and  several  spirited  wood  cats.  19mo, 
Post-paid,  $1 60. 

Thb  Yankeb  Cohscrdt:  or.  Eighteen 
Months  In  Dixie.  By  Geo.  Adams  Fisher, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  Dick- 
son. Dluatrated  with  a  line  Steel  Engraved 
Portrait  of  the  author,  and  several  beauti- 
ful wood-cuts.   ltao.   Post-paid.  $1  95. 

Bbtond  thb  Lines;  or,  a  Yankee  Pris- 
oner Loose  in  Dixie.  By  Col.  J.  J.  Gecr, 
late  Assistant  Adjutant-General  upon  the 
Staft*  of  General  Bnckland.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Alex.  Clark,  A.M.  Hand- 
somely illustrated.  13mo.  Post-paid,  $180. 
Any  of  the  above  books  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Address  8.  R  WELLS,  Publisher,  880 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Useful  Scientific  and  Me- 

CHANICAL  WORKS. 

Quantities  and  Measurements— How 
to  Calculate  and  Take  them  in 
Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plaster- 
ers', Plumbers'.  Painters'.  Paper- 
hangers',  Gilders'.  Smiths'.  Car- 
penters', and  Joiners'  Work. 
With  Rules  for  Abstracting,  etc 
By  A.  C.  Beaton.  1  vol.,  8vo., 
cloth  $  SO 

Erection  of  Dwelling  Houses,  with 
Spedflcatlons,  Quantities  of  Ma- 
terials, etc  By  B.  H.  Brooks.  37 
Plates.-   1  16 

Foundations  and  Concrete  Works. 
By  E  Dobaon   TO 

Limes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Concrete, 
Mastics,  etc  By  G.  R  Bnrnell..  TO 

Brick  and  Tile  Making.  By  E.  Dob- 
eon   1  60 

Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting.  By  E. 

Dobaon   1  16 

Dictionary  of  Terms  used  by  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Engineers,  Sur- 
veyors, etc   1  00 

Steam  and  Locomotion,  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  connecting  Science  with 
Practice.    By  J.  Sewell   1  00 

8team  Boilers,  their  Construction  and 

Management.  By  R  Armstrong.  TO 

Galvanism,  Animal  and  Voltaic  Elec- 
tricity. By  Sir  W.  S.  Harris..  .  TO 

Hand-Book  of  the  Telegraph.  By  R 

Bond.   SO 

Sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  by 

8.  R  WELLS.  Publisher. 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 

Garrett's  (Alfred  C.)  Gride 

for  Using  Medical  Batteries,  snowing  the 
most  approved  Apparatus.  Methods,  and 
Rules  for  the  Medical  Employment  of 
Electricity  In  the  Treatment  of  Nervous 
Diseases,  etc,  etc,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.  1  volume,  octavo.   Price.  $3. 

This  volume  Is  a  concise  practical  guide 
to  the  medical  and  surgical  usee  of  electri- 
cal apparatus.  It  la  a  synopsis,  or  rather 
a  condensation,  of  such  portions  of  Dr. 
Garratt'a  larger  work  on  Medical  Electric- 
ity aa  la  necessary  or  useful  as  a  guide  in 
using  medical  batteries. 

Seut  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  8.  R  WELLS. 

880  Broadway,  New  York. 


Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker* 

the  Leading  and  most  Popnlar  Rural 
Litrrart  and  Family  Wbbrlt,  was  vast- 
ly Enlarged,  Beantlfled,  and  Improved  In 
January  last,  and  la  now  the  Largest  lllue- 
trated  Paper  in  America. 

A  New  Quarter  commenced  with  April, 
and  hence  now  la  the  time  to  subscribe. 
All  who  cultivate  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vege- 
tables, etc.  on  a  small  scale  (in  cltv,  village, 
or  suburb),  need  the  Rural,  while  Farm- 
ers, Planters,  Stock  Breeders,  Wool  Grow- 
ers. Dairymen.  Poultry  Fanciers,  etc,  will 
find  it  invaluable 

Printed  in  extra  style,  arranged  In  De- 
partments ;  superior  in  Value  Purity,  and 
Variety  of  Contents,  and  Adapted  to  the 
Wants  Qf  All,  the  Rural  Is  the  paper  for 
You,  Your  Fabdxt,  and  Fbixnds.  Try  it 
and  decide. 

TERMS :— 8inolx  Copt,  $8  a  year ;  Five 
Copies,  $14 ;  8even  for  $19 :  Ten  for  $36, 
etc  Now  la  thx  Tiki  to  Subscribe  and 
Fork  Clubs  I  Liberal  Inducements  to 
Local  Club  Agents.  Specimens,  8 bow- 
Bills,  etc,  sent  to  Agents  free.  P.  O. 
Money  Orders,  Drafts,  and  Registered 
Letters  at  our  risk. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

It  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


$8,000$  Salary. - 

U.  8.  Piano  Co,  New  York. 


Address 

lyr. 


$10  a  Day  to  Agents  Selling 

Silvers'  Patent  Elastic  Brooms.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  says:  "  I  predict  Its  success." 

CLBGG  A  CO., 
It  88  Oortlandt  Street  N.  V. 


By  SnnseriMn*  to  the  Mnsl- 

CAL  INDEPENDENT,  a  large  quarto 
Monthly  Musical  Magazine,  you  can  there- 
in obtain  every  year  over  $90  worth  or 
■otic  for  $9.  Each  number  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  nana!  amount  of  interest- 
ing musical  reading,  $1  TO  worth  of  the 
choicest  Songs,  Duets,  and  Quartettes 
(with  Piano,  Organ  or  Melodeon  Accom- 
paniment), and  beautiful  selections  of 
solo  pieces  for  Piano.  Organ,  or  Melodeon, 
such  as  Marches,  Polkas,  Variations,  Ma- 
zurkas, Operatic  Selections,  etc  First  six 
numbers  now  ready.  Price,  $3  per  year. 
Specimen  copies  sent  for  86  cents  each,  by 
the  Publishers, 

LYON  &  HEALY, 
It    Clark  and  Washington  Sta.,  Chicago. 


The  Masonic  llaraonia; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 

OHIO  IN  AL  AND  SELECTED, 

For  the  nee  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  HBHRT  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  in  Music  Director  of  the  OecUlan 
Choir,  etc 

Being  the  most  complete  and  beet  adapt- 
ed for  use  In  Ledges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  St 
Ceclle  Lodge,  No.  588,  city  of  New  York. 

Price  ft.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc,  sent  free  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
488  Broome  Street  New  York. 


Wanted— f\  Situation  hy  a 

Shorthand  Reporter;  can  pen  190  to  140 
words  per  minute.  Address,  stating  sal- 
ary. Box  17,  Washlndon,  Pa.  It 


$10  to  $20  Per  Day  8nre, 

AND  NO  RISK.— Agenta  wanted  every- 
where, on  commission  or  by  the  month,  to 
sell  onr  Patent  Eteblasttno  White 
Wire  Clothes  Lines.  For  foil  particu- 
lars, address  the  AMERICAN  WIRE  CO., 
TO  William  Street,  N.  Y.,  or  1«  Dearborn 
Street  Chicago,  111.  It 


Digitized  by 


AMERICAN   PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 


[Mat,  3, 


Works  on  HfaTlh  and  lly- 

(irKNE— THE  MaNAOEHBNTOF  HEALTH. 

A  Mannnl  of  Home  and  Personal .Hygiene: 
tmlnu  Practical  Hint?  ™  Air,  I.iirht  nod 
Ventilation,  Exercise.  Diet,  and  Clothing, 
Rest.  Sle"P.  and  Mental  Discipline,  Riiijj- 
tng.  and  Therapeutic*.  By  Janit*  JiMra, 
B  A.    In  1  vol,,  l*mo,  limp  cloth.  «0  «», 

Thh  Phiwhopftt  op  Eatinu.  By  A-  J. 
Bellows.  M.D.    $«  00. 

Hnw  Not  to  ■*  PICK.  A  Sequel  to  -DO 
Philosophy  of  Bating.  $2 

The  pirrsioLOiir  or  Digestion,  vv  itn 
HtmtmmH  on  the  Gnstrtc  Juice.  By 
William  Beaumont.  M.D.    $1  50. 

Phtsiologt  o/  Digestion.  Considered 
with  relation  to  trie  Principles  of  Dietetics. 
Br  Andrew  Combo,  M.D.  Felluw  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 
Tenth  Edition.   fllnstrawd.  50  cent*. 

LECTURES  OK  TUB  SCIENCE  OP  Ht'MAH 

Lire.  Bv  Sylvester  Grahiim.  With  a 
eopiona  lodes  and  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author.  lSmO,  6  1  pp.  Illustrated. 
Mn*lln.*3  50. 

PmwciPLita  or  PirTsioi.oaT.  Applied  to 
the  Pn  servalinn  of  Health  and  to  th,'  Im- 
provement of  Pnv*  I  en)  and  Mental  Ednca- 
Uon.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  Illustra- 
ted with  Wood  Cuts.  Printed  from  the 
Seventh  Edinburgh  Edition.  Enlarged  and 
Improved.   $1  75. 

Fruits  ahb  FakiXacea  the  Pnoi'in 
Fooii  <«p  SI  as.  Being  an  attempt  to  Prove 
bY  Hlstorv,  Anatomy.  Phyciolojv.  „nd 
rtienti -try." that  Hie  Original.  Natural,  and 
Bert  Diet  of  Mao.  i»  derived  from  the  \  eg- 

A  Practical  Treatise  or  Food  art> 
Dupt.  WlthObservatlonaontheDletetlcal 
Regimen,  salted  for  Disordered  States  of 
the  Digestive  Organs,  and  an  account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  Principal  Met- 
ropolitan and  other  Establishment*  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the 
Sick,  etc.  By  Jonathan  Psrclra,  M.D., 
F.B.8..  and  L.8.  Edited  by  Charles  A. 
Lee.  M.B.  $1  75.  Sent  free  by  first  post. 
Address,  8.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Sabbath  School  Snperin- 

TF/NDENT8  should  send  S5  cents  for  a 
specimen  copy  of  the  latest  and  best  Mastc 
Book  for  Sabbath  Schools,  by  J.  P.  Web- 
ster, entitled  the  SIGNET  RING,  a  choice 
collection  (160  pages)  of  the  most  beautiful 
hymns  and  tunes,  arranged  as  solos,  duets, 
trios,  and  choruses,  all  bnt  alx  of  which 
were  composed  expressly  for  this  work. 
Published  by  LYON  A  BEALY. 
It    Clark  and  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Ask  for  At  A.  Const  an  tine's 

Pine  Tab  Soa*.   Patented  March  IS,  1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  Imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
ST ANTTNE.  43  Ann  St,,  N.  Y.     Jan.,  tf. 


Darles  k  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypers,  and  Blectrotypers,  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


Normal  School  for  Teach- 

EBS  IN  DR.  DIO  LEWIS'S  NEW  GYM- 
NASTICS—Established  In  1887,  located  in 
West  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  nnder  the  instruc- 
tion of  PROF.  F.  G.  WELCH,  of  Yale 
College.  Next  session  commences  July 
19,  continuing  eight  weeks.  Diplomas 
Awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Terms 
only  (40  for  the  complete  course.  No 
extra  charges.  Send  for  circular  to  F.  O. 
WELCH,  New  Haven,  Conn.  M.  8t. 


Read  This!— The  Lowest 

Price  List  ever  published  of  the  genuine 
AMERICAN  WALT  HAM  WATCHES.  In 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  $79;  Sliver  Watches,  (17  and 
upwards.  The  Company's  certificate  sent 
with  each  watch ;  also,  the  BENEDICTS' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade  named  Ovlng- 
ton  Benedict.  In  silver  case,  $30 ;  in  18  kt. 
gold  cases.  $90;  the  grade  named  Samuel 
W.  Benedict.  In  silver  cases.  $45 :  in  18  kt. 
gold  cases,  $105.  We  send  Watches  by 
Express,  with  right  to  examine  before 
paying.  BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 
Jewelers.  891  Broadway, 
near  Fourth  Street,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1881. 


THE   GREAT   AMERICAN   TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  • 

FROM  TBS  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OP 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

AXD  SELL  THE*  IN  QUANTITIES  TO  SUIT  CUSTOMERS 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kthda  from  thsir  stock,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LI8T  OF  TEAS. 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80a,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  90  par  lb. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  "80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  96  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HY80N  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  *  per  lb. 
TJNCOLORED  JAPAN)  98c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  26  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50  per  lb. 

COFFEE  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 
GROUND  COFFEE,  90c,  26c,  80c,  85c,  best  40c  per  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell 
at  the  low  price  of  80c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED 
(Ungronnd),  80c,  85c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  95c,  80c,  88c,  beat  86c. 
per  lb. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30,  had  better  send  a  Post-office 
draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  bnt 
larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  "  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  club. 
Our  profits  are  small,  bnt  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $80. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  ua  may  confidently  rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and 
fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Custom -House  stores  to  onr  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  can  be  returned,  at' oar  expense,  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money 
refunded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  number  reside,  by  dubbing 
together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffee  about  one-third  (besides 
the  Express  charges),  by  sending  directly  to  "  The  Great  American  Tea 
Company:1' 

CAUTION.— Aa  many  parties  In  this  city  and  elsewhere  are  imitating  onr  name  and 
manner  of  doing  bnelness,  we  hope  onr  friends  will  be  particular  to  address  their  letters 
to  onr  principal  warehouses,  "  Noe.  31,  33,  38,  A  87  Veeey  Streets  JPoet-offlee 
Box,  8648,  New  York  City."  Attention  to  this  will  avoid  mistakes. 


Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  gennine 
patented  districts. 

"The  best  yet  devised  in  any  country 
for  the  treatment  of  disease.'"— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  improved  bears  the 
patent  labels  of  1880  and  1886. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 
tf.e  544  Broadway,  New  York. 

National  Leg 

and  Arm  Cox- 
pant.  876  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
Frees'  Patent  Artificial  Leg  (a  new  inven- 
tion) and  Uren's  Automatic  Arm  (commis- 
sioned by  the  U.  S.  Government)  are  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  Natural  Limb  ever 
invented.  Circulars  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  limbs,  price,  etc..  sent  free  by 
addressing  FREES  A  GILMORE. 
It.  676  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted  for  the  only 

Steel  Engraving  of  General  Grant  and  his 
Family  published  with  their  approval. 
Size,  15x10.  Address 

GOODSPEED  &  CO., 
It  87  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Permanent  and  Transient 

Bo Axx>,  at  98  and  25  E.  4th  St..  New  York, 
combining  a  Hygienic  and  Meat  Diet  of 
the  first  class.  DRS.  BROWNING  & 
LARKIN.  M.  tf. 


Boarding  in  New  Fork.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
15  Laioht  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO. 


Chicago    Druggists*  Price 

CURRENT  AND  CHEMICAL  REPOS- 
ITORY. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  this  jour- 
nal are :  1.  Ita  full  and  complete  Price  List 
of  the  Chicago  Drug  Market,  which  is  very 
reliable  to  buyers  in  any  of  the  north- 
western cities.*  2.  Its  large  amonnt  of 
original  and  selected  reading  matter  of 
special  Interest  to  the  Pharmacist  and 
Physician.  Its  circulation  is  already  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  scientific  pub- 
lication west  of  New  York.  Subscription 
in  advance,  $1  per  year. 

Address  GARRISON  &  MURRAY,  No. 
135  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  8t* 


A  Literary  Gentlenan  will, 

for  a  reasonable  compensation,  assist 
ladles  or  gentleman  In  preparing  Lectures 
and  Addresses  on  popular  themes,  and  also 
aid  In  securing  engagements.  Address 
PLATFORM,  care  Phrknolosical  Jour- 
nal, it.* 


New  Books*  —  American 

FISH  CULTURE,  Erabradngnll  the  details 
of  Artificial  FIsh-Breedlng  and  rearing  of 
Trout.  The  Cnltnre  of  Salmon,  Shad,  and 
other  Fish.  By  Thaddens  Norrls.  Ulns- 
trated.  $1  7". 
FISHING  IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 


By  Genio  C.  Scott.  With  170  Illustrations. 
$J  5  '.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  8.  R. 
WELLS,  Publisher,  8*  Broadway,  X  Y. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer 

la  a  Family  Religious  Newspaper.  It  la 

Sab) ! shed  weekly  at  108  Fulton  Street, 
'ew  York,  and  Is  the  organ  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  On  the  1st 
of  January  It  commenced  Its  Fortieth  Vol- 
ume, enlarged  In  size  and  otherwise  Im- 
proved. It  is  now  the  largest  folio  reli- 
gious paper  in  this  country.  It  has  long 
been  known  and  cherished  for  Its  fidelity  to 
principle,  its  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  ita 
fullness  of  information.  It  number*  among 
its  writers  many  eminent  divines  and 
scholars  of  onr  country,  and  aims  to  give 
the  freshest  Intelligence  respecting  current 
events.   Rev.  B.  R.  Atwater.  Editor. 

Terms:  $8  00  per  year,  by  mall ;  jtt  60 
by  carrier.  To  Ministers,  $9  00;  to  Theo- 
logical Students,  $1  50. 
3t.     CHARLES  VAN  WYCK.  Publisher. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper. 
No.  90  North  William  Street.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  (he  pnbllc 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


Architecture  and  Building. 

—The  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  and  Ele- 
ments of  HAND-RAn.rNO.  With  thirty- 
two  Plates.  By  Robert  Riddel).  $7. 

The  Carpenter's  New  Guide.  A  Com- 
plete Book  of  Lines  for  Carpentry  and 
Joinery,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of 
original  Designs :  also  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Stair-Building.  Including  some 
observations  and  calculations  on  the 
Strength  of  Timber.  By  Peter  Nicholson. 
Carefully  and  thoroughly  revised.  Six- 
teenth Edition.  $5. 

The  Rudiments  op  Architecture  and 
Buildins,  for  the  see  of  Architects, 
Builders.  Draughtsmen,  etc  Edited  by 
John  Bullock.   $3  50. 

The  Builder's  Pocket  Companion, 
containing  the  Elements  of  Building.  Sur- 
veying, and  Architecture.  Bv  A.  C. 
Smealon.   $1  80. 

Hints  to  Youno  Architects,  and  to 
Persons  about  Building  in  the  Country. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  $2. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Neto  ittustc. 

  Ctt. 

A  Poor  Girl's  Letter— from  the  Op- 
era "La  Perichole"   85 

For  Flute,  Violin,  Accordeon,  or  Con- 
certina   16 

Spaniard    and  Captive  Indus 

Mold—"  La  Perichole  "  40 

Perichole  Waltzes— containing  the 
Letter  Song.  "Merry  Dames,'" and 

"  Three  Cousins  "—for  Piano  50 

For  Violin,  Flute,  Accordeon,  or  Con- 
certina, each  IK 

Velocipede  CInlop—  Henry  von  Gnde- 
ra  —  illustrated  title;  very  brilliant 

mnslc — for  Piano   60 

For  Flute,  Violin,  Accordeon,  or  Con- 
certina, each   16 

Kitty  Mct-ee — new  song  and  chorus 

K"  Henry  Tucker   86 
v  Violin.  Flute,  or  Accordeon,  each  15 

Little  HokcIc  Hay— for  Piano  86 

For  Flute,  violin,  Accordeon,  or  Con- 
certina, each   15 

Telegram  Wo  Hem—  by  Strauss;  for 

Piano  40 

For  Violin.  Flnte,  Accordeon,  or  Con- 
certina, each  15 

You'll  Bomi  limes  Think  of  Me 

—song ;  for  Piano  80 

For  Violin,  Flute,  or  Accordeon.  ...  16 
Pj-ett y  Little  Sarah— eong  and  cho- 
rus  86 

Sehottlseh— for  Piano.  90 

For  Flute,  Violin,  or  Accordeon  16 

Fallow  That  Looks  Like  Me— 

song  and  chorus   86 

For  Flnte,  Violin,  or  Accordeon   16 

Ha-Toaste-am— comic  song  and  c bo- 
ms  86 

For  Flnte,  Violin,  or  Accordeon   16 

Ob*  the  Bench  nt  Long  Branch— 

song,  by  Liu  card  80 

For  violin.  Flute,  or  Accordeon  16 

Mnslc  mailed  free  of  pontage  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  the  marked 
price. 

FREDERICK  BLl'JIE, 

1125  Broadway  (second  door  above  Twen- 
ty-fifth Street),  New  York. 
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New  Physiognomy ;  or  Signs  of  Character— aa  manifested  through  Tem- 
perament and  external  forma,  and  especially  in  the  Human  Face  Divine.  With 
more  than  1,000  illustrations.  By  8.  R.  Wblls,  Editor  of  the  Phbjwolooicai. 
Jocbxal.  In  one  large  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  handsomely  bound.  Price 
in  muslin,  $6;  heavy  calf,  $8;  turkey  morocco  gilt,  $10. 

Illustrating  Physiognomy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Ethnology, 
Phrenology,  and  Natural  History.  A  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  practical  work, 
in  which  all  that  Is  known  on  the  subject  treated  is  Systematized.  Explained,  Dius- 
trated.  and  Applied.  Physiognomy  is  here  shown  to  be  no  mere  fanciful  specula- 
tion, but  a  consistent  and  well-considered  system  of  Character-reading,  based  on 
the  established  truths  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology,  and  confirmed  by  Ethnology, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiarities  of  Individuals.  It  is  no  ahatraction,  but  something 
to  be  made  useful;  something  to  be  practiced  by  everybody  and  In  all  places,  ana 
made  an  efficient  help  in  that  noblest  of  all  studies— the  Study  of  Man.  It  is  readily 
understood  and  as  readily  applied. 
Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — A  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene. 

In  One  Large  Octavo  Volume.  Embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Illustrated  :  Phys- 
iology of  the  Human  Body;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health ; 
Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-Treatment; 
Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment  of  all  known  Diseases;  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Mid- 
wifery and  the  Nursery;  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Pages,  including  a  Glossary, 
Table  of  Contents,  and  a  complete  Index.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to  Families  and 
Students,  and  a  Text-  Book  for  Physicians.  With  numerous  Engraved  Dlustrationa. 
By  R,  T.  Tbaix,  M.  D.  $4.60.  ...  ,  .._ 

Of  all  I  he  numerous  publications  which  have  attained  such  a  wide  popularity,  as 
Issued  by  thia  House,  perhaps  none  are  more  adapted  to  general  utility  than  this  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  well-arranged  Encyclopedia.— N.  T.  Trtlnm*. 

The  Emphatic  Dlaglott;  Containing  the  Original  Greek  Text  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Tm  Naw  Tsstamitt,  with  an  Interllneary  Word-for-word  En- 
glish Translation :  a  New  Emphatic  Version  based  on  the  Interlineary  Translation, 
on  the  readings  of  eminent  Critics,  and  on  the  various  readings  of  the  v  atican  Manu- 
script (No.  I, tl»  In  the  Vatican  Library) ;  together  with  illustrative  and  explanatory 
foot  notes,  and  a  copious  selection  of  references ;  to  the  whole  of  which  is  added  a 
valuable  alphabetical  index.    By  Benjamin  Wilson.  Price  $4 ;  extra  one,  $5 

Wearer's  Works  ;  Comprising  '*  Hopes  and  Helps,"  "  Aims  and  Aids," 
and  "Ways  of  life."  By  Bev.  G.  8.  Wearer.  In  one  large  volume.  $8.00. 

Science  of  Human  Life,  Lectures  on  the— By  Sylvester  Graham. 
With  a  copious  index  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Anthor.  Illustrated.  .$8.50. 

The  Rig-lit  Word  in  the  Right  Place. — A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  and 


Equation  and  SelMmproTement  Complete ;  Comprising '  Physiology 
-Animal  and  Mental  "-Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character^  "Memory  and 
Intellectual  Improvement'    Da  one  large  volume.  Illustrated.  $4.00. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Swedish  Movement  Care ;  Embracing  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  this  system  of  Medical  Treatment,  with  examples  of  single 
Movements,  and  Directions  for  their  nae  in  various  forms  of  Chronic  Disease. 
Forming  a  complete  Manual  of  Exercises ;  together  with  a  Summary  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  general  Hygiene.  By  George  H.  Taylor,  A.M.,  MD.  $1.75. 

Library  of  Mesmerism  and  Psychology ;  Comprising  the  Philosophy 
of  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mental  Electricity;  Fascination,  or  the  Power  pf 
Charmlne;  The  Macrocosm,  or  Jie  World  of  Sense;  Electrical  Psychology,  the 
Doctrine  of  Impressions ;  The  Science  of  the  Soul,  treated  Physiologically  and  Phi- 
losophically. Two  volumes  in  one.  Illustrated.  Muslin,  $4. 

Philosophy  or  Sacred  History;  Considered  in  Relation  to  Human  Ail- 
ment  and  the  Winea  of  Scripture.  By  Graham.  $3.50. 

Physioloar  of  IMtrestlon ;  Considered  with  relation  to  the  Principles 
of  Dietetics.  By  Andrew  Combe,  MJ).,  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated.  50  eta. 

Water-Cure  Manual.— A  Popular  Work.  Embracing  descriptions  of 
the  various  modes  of  Bathing,  the  Hygienic  and  Curative  effects  of  Air,  Exercise, 
Clothing,  Occupation,  Diet,  water-Drinking,  etc.,  together  with  descriptions  of  Dis- 
eases, and  the  Hydropathic  means  to  be  employed  therein.  $1.50. 

Home  for  AU  ?  or,  the  Gravel  Wall.— A  new,  cheap,  and  superior  mode 
of  Building,  adapted  to  Rich  and  Poor.  Showing  the  superiority  of  this  Gravel 
Concrete  over  Brick,  etone,  and  Frame  Houses ;  manner  of  Making  and  Depositing 
it.   With  Illustrations.  $1.50. 

Nataral  Laws  of  Man. — A  Philosophical  Catechism.  A  small  book 
on  a  great  subject   By  J.  G.  Spurzhelm,  M.D.  TO  eta. 

The  Christian  Household ;  Embracing  the  Christian  Home,  Husband, 
Wife.  Father,  Mother,  Child,  Brother  and  Sister,  their  duties  to  each  other.  By 
Bev.  G.  8.  Weaver.  Muslin,  $1.00. 

Hydropathic  Family  Physician.— A  Ready  Prescriber  and  Hygienic 

Adviser.  With  reference  to  the  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases, Accidents,  and  Casualties  of  every  kind.  With  a  Glossary  and  copious  Index. 
By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  nearly  three  hundred  engravings.  One  large 
volume,  intended  for  use  in  the  Family.  $4. 
Education — Its  Elementary  Principles  founded  on  the  Uature  of  Man. 
By  J.  G.  Spurzhelm,  M.D.,  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physidana  In  London.  With  an  appendix  by  S.  R.  Wells, 
containing  a  description  of  the  Temperaments,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Faculties.  Twelfth  American,  from  the  third  London  edition.  $1.75. 


Phrenology  Proved.  Illustrated  and  Applied;  Embracing  an  analysis 
of  the  Primary  Mental  Powers  in  their  various  degrees  of  Development,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  Phrenological  Organs.  Presenting  some  new  and  important  remarks 
on  the  Temperaments,  describing  the  Organs  In  seven  different  degrees  of  Develop- 
ment ;  the  mental  phenomena  produced  by  their  combined  action,  and  the  location 
of  the  (acuities.  Amply  Illustrated.  tl.TO. 
Mental  Science.  Lectures  on,  according  to  the  Philosophy  of  Phrenol- 
ogy. Delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society.  By  Rev.  0.  S.  Weaver.  $1.50. 


Constitution  of  Man ;  Considered  in  relation  to  External  Objects.  By 
George  Combe.  The  only  authorised  American  Edition.  With  twenty  engravings, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Author.  $1.75. 

Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy  t  With  fifteen  Engraved  Illustrations 
of  important  subjects,  from  drawings  by  Dr  Howard  Johnson,  with  a  form  of  Re- 

gjrt  for  the  assistance  of  patients  in  consulting  their  Physician  by  correspondence, 
y  Edward  Johnson,  MJ).  $8.00. 

Children— Their  Hydropathic  management  in  Health  and  Disease.  A 
descriptive  and  practical  work  designed  as  a  guide  for  Families  and  Physicians. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  cases.  By  Joel  Shew,  MJ).  $1.75. 

Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  to 
the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D„ 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.   Illustrated.  $1.75. 

Food  and  Diet,  A  Treatise.— With  observations  on  the  Dietetic*]  Regi- 


men, suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  an  account  of  the 
ipal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments  for  Pau- 
pers, Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick^  etc.  By  Jonathan  Perelra,  M.D., 


Dietaries  of* some  of  the  Principal  Metropolitan  and 

Krs,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc. 
R.S.andL.S.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  MJ).  $1.75.' 

Illustrated  Family  Gymnasium. — Containing  the  most  improved 
methods  of  applying  Gymnastic,  Callsthenlc,  Kinesipatbic  and  Vocal  Exercises  to 
the  development  of  the  Bodily  Organs,  the  In vlgo ration  of  their  functions,  the  pres- 
ervation of  Health,  the  cure  of  Disease  and  Deformities.  Illustrations.  $1  75. 

Memorv  and  Intellectual  Improvement,  applied  to  Self-Education 
and  Juvenile  Instruction.  How  to  have  a  good  memory.  $1 50. 

Practical  Family  Dentist.— A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth.  Exhibit- 
ing the  means  necessary  and  efficient  to  secure  their  health  and  preservation.  With 
a  variety  of  useful  Receipts  for  Remedial  Compounds.  Designed  for  disease*  of  the 
Teoth  and  Gums.  By  D.  C.  Werner,  M  J).  $1.50. 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life. — The  Discourses  and  Letters  of  Louis  Cor- 
nado,  on  a  Sober  and  Temperate  Life.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Anthor,  who  died 
at  150  years  of  age.    Notes  and  Appendix.  50  cl*. 

The  Combined  Annuals  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for  1866,  '66, 
'87-' 68  and  '69.  contain  Portraits  of  Clergymen,  Statesmen,  Boxers,  Indians,  Negroes, 
including  Johnson.  Lincoln,  Grant  Sherman,  Brigham  Voung,  Bright,  Cobden, 
Carlyle,  Dr.  Pusey,  Martineau,  Fronde,  Thiers,  Buskin,  Klngsloy.  Disraeli,  Victor 
Hngo  and  many  others.  A  Capital  Hand  Book,  with  "Signs  of  Character,  and 
How  to  Read  them."  $1.00. 

Three  Hours'  School  a  Day. — A  Talk  with  Parents.  By  William  L. 
Crandal.  Intended  to  aid  in  the  Emancipation  of  Children  and  Youth  from  School 
Slavery.  $1.50. 

Essays  on  Human  Rights  and  their  Political  Guarantees.— By  E.  P. 

Hurlbut,  Counsellor  at-La  w  in  the  City  of  New  York— now  Judge.  With  Notes,  by 
George  Combe.  $1.50. 

Fruit  Culture  for  the  Million. — A  Hand  Book.  Being  a  guide  to  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  Fruit  Trees.  With  descriptions  of  the  bast  varie- 
ties In  the  United  States.  By  Thomas  Gregg.  Illustrated.  $1. 

How  to  Live:  Saving  and  Wanting,  or  Domestic  Economy  Illustrated 
by  the  Life  of  Two  Families  of  Opposite  Character,  Habits  and  Practices,  in  a  Pleas- 
ant Tale  of  Real  Life,  full  of  useful  lessons  in  Housekeeping,  and  Hints  How  to 
Live,  How  to  Have,  How  to  Gain,  and  How  to  be  Happy ;  Including  the  Story  of 
"  A  Dime  a  Day."  By  Solon  Robinson.  $1.60. 


With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 
Edition.  $1.75. 


From  the  Second  London 


Management  of  Infancy.  On  Physiological  and  Moral  Treatment.  A 
capital  work.  By  Andrew  Combe,  MJ).  $1.50. 

Alms  and  Aids  for  Girls  and  Young  Women  on  the  Various  Duties  of 
Life,  including  Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development,  Self-Culture,  Drees, 
Beauty,  Fashion,  Employment,  Education,  the  Home  Relations :  their  Duties  to 
Young  Men,  Marriage,  Womanhood  and  Happiness.  By  Rev.  G.  8.  Weaver.  $1.50. 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young  of  both  Fexes,  relating  to  the  Forma- 
tion of  Character,  Choice  of  Avocation.  Health,  Amusement,  Music  Conversation, 
Cultivation  of  the  Intellect,  Moral  Sentiment,  Social  Affection,  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage. By  Rev.  G.  8.  Weaver.  $1.50. 

Ways  of  Life ;  Showing  the  Right  Way  and  the  Wrong  Way  ;  contrast- 
log  the  High  Way  and  the  Low  Way  .the  True  Way  and  the  Falsa  War.  the  Upward 
Way  and  the  Downward  Way,  the  way  of  Honor  and  the  Way  of  Dishonor.  By 
Rev.  G.  8.  Weaver,  author  of  "  Hopes  and  Helps.1'  $1.00. 

Matrimony ;  or,  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the  selection  of 
Congenial  Companions  for  Life.  Including  directions  to  the  Married  for  living  to- 
gether Affectionately  and  Happily.  50  eta. 

Self- 


Footprints  of  Lire ;  or,  Faith  and  Nature  Reconciled. — A  Poem  in  Three 
Parts.  By  Philip  Harvey,  M.D.  Part  lat-The  Body.  Part  S-The  SouL  PartSd 
—The  Deity.  Something  new.  $1.88. 

Moral  Philosophy.  By  George  Combe.  Or,  the  Duties  of  Man  consid- 
ered in  his  Individual.  Domestic  and  Social  Capacities.  Reprinted  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Edition.  With  the  author's  latest  corrections.  $1.75. 

Sale  by  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  and  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  by  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WHERE   THE   ROSES   NE'ER   SHALL  WITHER. 

SACRED  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 


J.  0.  CLARK. 
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Drlr-lng  sun-mer    froa     the  sell,      Where  all  hearts  ere    tani'd     t«  tore, 


Ob     that  hap  -  py        shore      a  -  how. 


3 


Chorus, 

Tenor. 
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Where  the  re  -  ses  ne'er  shall  wither,    Her  the  cleids  of  ser-  raw  gather, 


Aa  -  gel  bands  win  galde  as  thither,  Where  the  re-  ses  ae'er  shaB  wither. 

1KJ  ___!  K 


mm 


Where  the  re- ses  ae'er  shall  wither,    Nor  the  floods  of  ser-rew  gather,     An -gel  heads  wU  galde  ns  thither,  Where  the  re- ses  ne'er  shaO  wither. 


^-1 


2.  Where  the  h£Us  are  oyer  vernal, 
And  the  springs  of  youth  eternal, 

We  shall  meet. 
Where  life's  morning  dream  returns, 
And  the  noon-day  never  burns, 
Where  the  dew  of  life  is  love, 
On  that  happy  shore  above. 

Cho.  Where  the  roses,  &c 


3.  Where  no  cruel  word  is  spoken,  - 
Where  no  faithful  heart  is  broken, 

We  shall  meet. 
Hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart, 
Friend  with  friend  no  more  to  part ; 
Ne'er  to  grieve  for  those  we  love, 
On  that  happy  shore  above. 
Cho.  Where  the  roses,  &c 
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Hand  Books  for  Home  Improvement  (Educational) ;  comprising  "  How  to  Write  "  "  How  to  Talk  " 

"Ifow  to  Behave,"  and  "  How  to  do  Business, "  in  one  lur^e  volume.    Indispensable!.    |2.2V    AtldrcB!  9.  R,  Weils,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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MBIEa  DEMOREST'S 

Emporium  of  Fashions, 


New  Show-Rooms  and  Depot, 
838  BROADWAY,  near  lltfli  St.,  N. 


PLAIN 


Asn 


t LEGANTLY 


T  RUIN  ED 


PATTERNS 


Or  ALL  THE 


or 


PARIS 


Fashions 


FOR 


LADIES 


AND 


CHILDREN'S 
DRESS. 


BRANCHES 
appointed  in 
alt  cities  of 
the  Union. 


AND 


MOST 


Reliable 


Si  a  -  of  TRIMMED  PATTK8H3  of  toe  Lirast  3tvi.es  for  Ladle*  and  Lu,idr*n  ; 
Ineludliifr  ■  Drraa,  Clonk,  a,  ftaeka,  Wal»t«,  with  a  variety  of  Sleeves,  vta ;  h|!">, 
Plain  or  Tricuini-rt  Pa  t:^*  ml  sent  by  Mitt  I  or  Kxpre  a  to  «l<  parts  of  the  f'nliin  ur  Cannda, 
Itninodlatvly  ■'•t  Hi-  re  re  p:  of  the  i.rler;  If  sent  i,y  tx  press  ra  ly  t.e  collected  on  delivery 
llOJ  B*  ami  Mlaat-tk'  Apparel,  In  tall.  Oms  DuXS-I*  4r.Tl<-LK»,  With  n  plain  put  tern 
p mad  to  each,  including  i  box,  futmih-'l  at  |\  0.    Binnller  Sets  uf  Six  Amcl-s  m  ».'.'". 

A  larve  Show  Card,  ann  mooing  the  Fnmloi.s  just  received  frum  >1  nu-.  DKMUKK3  1  "s 
EMPOIill'.W  OK  FA-miiiNrl,  will  be  included. 
These  patterns  w)l|  fnrn-sh  an  elegant  <li»|>lay  f.ir  a  fthow-Room. 
Hagla  patttnu  for  Ladies'  Jacket*.  W»i»tn  ct-.,  so  »u*>  cents;  made  rp  and  ileranlly 
trlium ,  .»  to  75  cent*.  Cloaks.  &>  els;  made  and  trimmed  *l.  Full  Orm  aa.  tollrtsastl, 
I  mm  to  &4-  L*dka'  Packs,  Berthas,  Hood*,  Nipht  Dresses,  Under  Garment*,  etc.,  23 
cents;  mad*  tod  trimmed.  Su  cent*,  sleeve*,  15  cent*-  (rimmed,  :J0  ccnt».  Cfllldr.  u'i 
ApTotm.  Suck*,  ,lnckeli>,  I'iiiiIs,  2J  c*nls:  lilmme-i.  cunu;  Cutldrcu'd  Ovcrdresnei,  80 
ct'nU:  triirmi'd,  &)  to  75  r*nt»;  lnrani'a  Pitler»».lj  ceOts. 

Elegant  Paper  I'.nU-rn  Ruanvti,f2,l)  • :  tl  •  half  doiten  :  |IS  per  doiert. 
f  <9~  Paiti  rm  proinptiv  bp nt  l>y  Mnll  or  Espriva  to  ail  p.iru  tf  tike  I'hlon  or  Canada. 
Itnmedlatt  ly  on  IImi  receipt  of  tho  order;  If  tent  by  Kxpreu,  may  be  collcrted  nn  delivery, 
Plain  or  Trimmed  Putteri  l  sent  liv  Wall,  post  nee  fr*f.  »n  recolpt.of  the  amount. 

and  t'klldrcii'a  ."Tlanamoili  llHllcilu  f  late  of  Faalktotta, 
t2.30,  wtli  ten  fu  l-itze  paUert.i,  unil  (£.•»  Tiptiuni. 

French  Corieli  on  hand,  or  nude  to  mena-irc,  Thi>  most  perfect  shapra  madi>  la 
the  very  b.  si  manner,  arid  of  very  superior  materia lj.  Curded,  f  5.1)0;  One  Cuuillle  f  7.00; 
6o^4  ba*t  and  »n  -i  m<  n*nre. 

Combination  Kimpender  and  Shoulder-Brace.—  Fupmdi  tho  Dh>  il 
an  I  I u i ii;a.  and  i'iku urates  a  grac-'Jul  ji  .'nitlou  uf  \Lo  body.  1-aOles'  $1.00 ;  CbUdna's 
13  cents.    Po'tase  free. 

LadleB1  and  t'lilldren'x  MocIiIiik  BDtprnders,  very  cotTonle^t.  Re- 
fintrlng  do  buttons  or  Bctribg.  mid  very  durable.  Ladles'  CO  cents;  Children's  87  eenta. 
l'o-t  free. 

pert  or  Braid  and  Kmbroldery  Mampn.- All  the  late*t  and  be»t  pat- 

teras  at  much  lesi  tlmn  usual  prirra.  Pti'l  fels  of  one  ducen  Bra'd  or  Euibr-'ldery  stamps, 
or  half  uf  each,  Af.fM.    InKs.  P.iiIk.  and  Rrusbea.  etc  .  wl.b  full  lnstructionK.il  DO. 

PtVfnme  PaeUeia,- Kvi|in«ite  anil  durable  porfum<-a,  via.:  Nlgljt-bloatnlng 
Cnroiis,  HrllotroM,  Ro#e  Urranlum,  Musk,  Patch'  ull.ftO  c^nl.each.    P.«t  free, 

KxcelMlor  System  Tor  Cut  tine  Ladle*'  Ureaa«at  accoicpjibled  with  foil 
Lostrucii-i'ts.  4  00  each,  wllh  a  mea?Unr ;  (8,00  |>er  d--zen.    FUat  liee. 

Chlldren^a  Magic  Drrss  Chart,  wiih  full  InMruetlons  for  cuttlnp  aM  slzcsof 
Children's  WaisW,  Jnekeia,  Aprons,  etc.,  from  one  to  tltlrLeea  j  esra  of  age.  Price  bOcis. ; 
fcS.OO  per  dozen.  Poslfreo. 

Vtry  superior  ICusllnh  Needles, —imported  expressly  fir  onr  trade,  put  up 
like  pins,  12  'n  a  paper,  b  cent'  per  paper,  ee]i  into  01  aMOrted  numbers,  or  In  vrnauienul 
eases  ciuitaiu'nit  30  assort-  d  alr.e«,  80  cen'a  each.    Poet  free. 

Hcnolton  Drenn-Iiaopcra,  30  cents  pi  r  a  t.    Post  fn  e. 

Hf  i>erlon  Halr-<;arlern,  In  b"*es  cm  dcloe  0,  8, Had  12,  accordlvg  to  size,  25 
cents  j»er  box,  tim  e  boxes  for  3U  cents.    Post  free. 

Goods  s<  nt  hy  mull  or  exprsM  on  receipt  uf  the  amount;  If  by  express,  tho  amount  may 
be  collected  on  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Most  of  (he  above  nrlfc  ea  hire  heLii  patented,  and  are  only  to  be  parchaaeJ  at 

Mme.  DEMO  REST'S  Emporium  of  Fashions, 

and  at  most  of  the  Branches. 


DR ESS-OTA  KING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

WalBt  Pattecrta  cut  to  fit  the  Form  wtth  Accuracy 


Waists  nnd  Jaekelacut  and  basted 
and  Elegance,  at  13  cents. 


mme.  DEMOREST'S 

A  EMPORIUM  OF  FASHIONS. 


838  Broadway,  New  York. 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


Inventors'  and 

Manufacturers7 


An 


Illustrated  Journal  of  New  Inven- 
tions and  Manufactures. 


The  Cheapest  Paper  Extant. 

Published  by 

SALTIEL  &  COMPANY, 

37  PARK  ROW, 

New  York  City. 

P.  O.  Box  448. 


BACON'S  HOME  GYMNASIUM, 


With  Book  of  Explanation  ami  l>*i  i ml*,  110. 

swiiil"  Adju-tment,  for  eliildn-n,  ex  m, 


TMpaM  A'lju^in.  nl,  with  82 

Illustrations,  extra  4^  'f  'Wwiiil"  Ad  ju-r  merit,  fur  i-lnMnn,  ex  rti,  (I  &  i.  Eiicli  pnrt  bold 
separately.  I  ...  v.  hide,  |13.  This  b  the  most  valuable  piece  of  Qymnutle  Appa  ntiu 
fur  b-une  u'e  over  Invented,  Any  ana  can  use  It,  r  or  weak  chea's,  tvicki,  tod  sides  IU 
nse  Is  the  b*fl  remrdr  known.  A  half  hour  s  use  of  It  duly  arou'd  prevent  and  rure  ninny 
eases  of  dyspepsia  and  cousumptiou.    For  -  .1   by  »,  11.  Wells.  8iU  Broadway,  New  York. 


'THE  BEE  KEEPERS  JOURNAL, 

■*■  AND  AQRICITLTCRAL  REPOSITORY 
Edited  by  II.  A. 
King  author  of  *  The 
B.  e  Keeper's  Text 
Bud;,*  (which  hna  run 
7  editions  Of  19  UOO 
.•i i pies  In  2  years)  and 
Mrs.  E.  8.  Tupper,  for 

wVtNW  jiu.o  r.lie  Essatlet  In  U.S.  /Pgrl- 
crjllojnl  Rtpirts.  Publishrd  mtinthiy  at  $  1  a 
year.  The  January  numb*  .  and  the  practi- 
cal pamphlet-  111  SI  STOBEK  KEEPERS," 
will  be  Sent  Fb«  Wr.to  now  and  you  will 
not  forget  It.  Address. 

H.  A.  KING  iCO„  Nevada,  Ohio. 

"Voni,  Vidl,  Vlci." 

TheforlhcomlDgnamber  of  the  Illustrated 
Western  World,  printed  In  oil  colors,  will  be 
tbo  most  beautiful  paper  ever  Issued  from 
the  press  since  the  art  of  printing  was  dla 
ooreTed,  Remember,  It  la  the  only  paper 
In  the  world  whose  lllu-trations  »ro  printed 
in  from  one  to  seven  distinct  co'ors  at  a  sin 

gle  Impression,  Aside  from  the  beautiful 
flluftrailo&a  wh  ch  accompany  II  wrekiy 
ewy  i, umber  is  replete  with  gjowlne  R<>- 
tnances,  Love  and  lllstorionlc  Tales,  It  la  a 
fit  companion  of  every  (Sr.  side  — the  rn  ira- 
ilne  of  every  branch  of  II  ersturr— the 
cUaroploti  of  all  BObl*  Indn-tries— the  sup- 
[mrt  ■Ttlie  f«ririer  mercbaht,  aitl«an.  ami  IM 
education  of  the  ma'Ses.  bend  for  specimen 
copies.  eVold  by  all  news  dealers.  Subscrip- 
tion, 18  per  annum. 

Address  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  00., 
Cor.  Park  Place  and  College  Place. 

P.  0.  Bos  4.929,  New  York. 


Tbb  aaob,  rn%  Tsus  tie  rnr  Butirmru"  rf 
^  THE  H 

Little  Corporal 

srhwwMj-d  by  Pms  and  Pmb  nlimast  ■nlrrr- 
—Uy  to  Lb  TIIK  Ijf.sT  I'AI'EH  fur  Donut 

ClStS  rvrr  I  ,..  i     .,  , 


Dtrjr, 

It  !•  oUlted  by  ALKft PtD  U  SEWELL,  knd 

EMILY  HUJnOMTOn  MILLER. 
VplsmnbrtHn  July  or  J.noirv.      Bu-k  Nn..  .aprll^L 

T^rra^  l)„,  IK.|l«r  .  fm\  Ssmpl.  cipy  tea  anU, 
GKKjfT  INDUCEMENTS  art  ,flrU  tt  ihui 

wKowUh  |o,„l»rloti». 
AUms,  ALtHED  1_  SF.Wr  I.I..  PnbllArt, 


PIANOFORTES. 

Ire  pronounced  by  the  Musical  Proleaslon, 
the  Conservatory  of  New  York, 

Che  Beat  Pianofortea  Manufactured, 

BeomiM  of  their  (mmenne  Poxeer,  ICiruaJ- 
tv,  SiPtetrtMt  and  BriUinnoj/  of  Timt, 
Slaniic  Touch,  and  great  ZturaiiUttjf. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application  } 

WAREROOMB,  *2&  Broome  BL,  S.  Y._».  I 


THE  TEMPERANCE 

United  States  to  the  Adoption 


REFORMATION:  Its  History  from  the  Fii^qTep^ri^i^^ft^i  ffi  tbc 

f  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,   By  Armsirong,    New  Edition.    Now  ready.   |1,50.   AJdioss  l5.  fi.  Wkils,  New*  York. 


pecial  Inducements  offered  to  Agents  to  canvas  for  the  Phrenological  Journal  for  the  next  three 

Months,    Inclose  stamps  for  particulars.    Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


A   POPULAR   EDUCATOR   FOR   THE    MILLION  ! 


THE  MANUFACTURER  &  BUILDER, 

A  PRACTICAL  JOURNAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

This  new  monthly  nuurazine  ia  pronounced  by   the  press  and  tile  public  to  be  of  unusual  merit  and  cheapness. 

Thousand*  of  Subscriptions  are  pouring  in. 
PRICES     WITUIN     THE     REACH     OF  ALL, 

SIIBSCHIPTION     tynly     !■*!.."><>     per  ANNUM. 

Four  topics  $3.00;  Ten  copies  $12.00;  Fifteen  copies  lllj.ofl.    Clubs  of  more  than  20,  $1.00  per  year,  with  20  per  cent  premium  to  the 

jicttcr-up  of  tlie  club  in  each  case. 
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"  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  BUILDER"  1b  ■  practical  journal,  appealing  directly  to  the  maeeen,  cither  •■paged  or  inter*sted  in  the  EotjceU  of 
which  it  treatB,  While  it  is  established  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis,  the  saperBlructure  itatlf  is  eminently  popular,  coming  within  the, easy  grasp  of 
•tery  intelligent  mind. 

"  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  BUILDER  "  contains  a  large  proportion  of  original  matter,  prepared  by  the  ablest  writers  fof  the  day,  in  -which 
Important  industrial  questions  are  carefully  considered,  it  contains  anions  others,!  elaborate  articles,  many  of  them  illustrated,  upon  the  following 
subjects,  viz, : 

The  different  kind  of  Manufactures  and  Manufacturing  Mnrhin«-ry  ;  the  Manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Materials  that  enter  into  ihe  Structure  of  Build* 
ings,  cither  Useful  or  Ornamental ;  the  Stone,  Slate  and  Marble  interests;  our  extensive  Iron  and  Lumber  interests:  the  Character,  StTergtb,  snd 
Relative  Vnlae  of  Building  Materials  ;  The  Stability  af  Various  Kinds  of  Structure  ;  the  more  common  as  well  as  the  higher  forme  of  Architecture  ; 
Lime,  Mortar,  Cement,  etc.,  Ventilation,  Sewerage,  and  kindred  subjects. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECH ER  contributes  in  every  number  an  article  upon  some  subject  of  interest  to  working  men.4 

ptT  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  free,  and  judge  of  its  merits  for  yourself.' 

Address      Western  &  Company,  Publishers, 

AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY,  121  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,'snpply  the  trade.  V.  0.  Box  5,909.-37  Park  Row,  New  York, 

[Messrs,  Westers  A-  Co.  aleo  publish  the  --American  Journal  of  Hilling,''  IL,|J  ''El  Corre©  II  i&pnno-Ami'ricau©»"  two 

favorably  known  and  well  established  papers.] 

f-af  Very  liberal  caih  inducements  to  Agents;  address  the  publishers  for  a  confidential  circular. 

 DtrpTtrm 

hrenologioal  Bust,  designed  especially  for  Learners,  showing  the  exact  Location  of  the  Organs  of  the  Brain 

Price  by  Express.boxed  loot  mailable),  $2.00.    Addreas  S.  R.  Waits,  S89  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


* 


LAST  OF  THE  VOLUME  !   The  Forty-ninth  Volume  terminates  wit 

thd  present  ■amber.   RENEW  ALA  are  now  in  order. 


r 


JUNE,  No. 


5  ANUUINE. 


NT  I'LL  IG  ENT, 


VOL.  49.-1869. 


!  D1  OT 


A  MOHTELT  MAGAZINE. 
Devoted  to  Science,  Literature,  and 
Gtmenl  Intelligence,  especially  to 
Ethnology,  Phrenology  .Physiology, 
Physiognomy,  Psychology,  Educa- 
tion, and  to  all  those  progressive 
nenara  calculated  xo  Reform,  Ele- 
vate and  Improve  Mankind  socially. 
Intellectually  ud  Spiritually.  Km- 
llsflTllllluil  with  numerous  Portrait* 
from  Life,  and  other  Engravings, 
PaoHbhed  tba  first  of  evory  month 


BILIOUS. 


LYMPHATIC, 


BRUTA u 


KNOWING. 


8UB8CIBIPTI0a  TEEMS. 
For  a  Single  Copy,  a  year,  ■  |S.C 
For  Five  Copies,  a  year,     -  11(1 
For  Ten  Copies,  a  year,  -  -  901 
And  an  extra  Copy  to  tire  Ageu 
For  Fifteen  Copies  a  year  $3 
and  a  copy  of 'New  PhtbiogkomT 
Twenty  Copies  a  year,  f  40.  and 
"Student's  Bet,'1  worth  (10.  Sul 
scriptloat  Will  be  received  lor  orn 
or  Tor  Ave  years,  at  the  above  ratci 
B.  R.  Wtxu,  388  B'dvroy,  N.  1 


^HtiW  TO  READ  CHARACTER;"    a  New  Illustrated  HandBook  of  PimKNOLcxiY  and  Physiognomy,. 

Students  and  Examiner*,  with  a  Chart  for  recording  tre  sizes  of  4he  different  Organs  of  the  Brain,  in  the  Delineation  of  th-irncter,  with  upwards  of  170  engrarii 
The  best  work  of  the  kind.   Price,  in  morlin,  $1.25;  in  paper,  $1,  pest-paid.   Address  si.  R.  Waxus,  389  Broadway,  New  Yoik. 


New  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Standard  Works  containing  50  pages.  All  Book- 
bay  era  should  have  tni*.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  three  cent  postage  sttmpB.    Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  UPRIGHT  PATENT  TRUNK 
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Household  Blessings. 
UNION  WASHING  MACHINE 

And  Wringer. 

Admitted  to 
be  the  bent 
»ndmo«t  dur- 
able In  the 
Biarket.  War- 
ranted to 
WMh  perfect- 
ly without 
•oik log,  rub- 
bing, or  boll- 
lns,  and  will 
save  its  coat 
In  6  months. 
The  Union 
Wringer, 
with  Patent  Galvanised  Frames,  Is  the  best 
snd  largest  Family  Wringer  for  round  or 
square  tubs  In  the  market. 

WARD'S  AMERICAN  MANGLE,  for 
Ironing  Clothes  without  heat— for  hand  or 
steam  power— a  perfect  treasure  In  a  lanndry. 

FLUTING  MACHINES,  with  the  latest 
improvements.  FLUTING  SCISSORS,  SAD 
IRONS,  and  other  laundry  articles.  Cktb.es 
Dryers  and  Wringers  of  all  kinds. 

J.  WARD  &  CO., 
No.  81  (formerly  No.  88)  Cortlsndt  St., 

New  York. 

Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired.  Send  for 
Circular. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY! 

Nearly  Six  Hundred  Pages  of  the  Choicest 
Reading  for  SO  oents. 

In  order  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  beau 
tiful  magazine,  "ONCE  A  MONTH,"  the' 
publishers  will  send  the  first  «fo  wumb*r$  of 
this  year  for  SO  oents.  E»"h  number  of 
"Ones  a.  Month"  contain*  96  double-column 
pages  of  the  best  stories  and  entertaining 
and  Instructive  resdlng  to  be  found  in  any 
magazine  In  the  eonntry.  The  subser'ptlon 
price  H|la  year.  Its  typographical  beauty 
1s  not  excelled. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  yon  will  get  this  beau- 
tiful magazine  from  January  to  J  nee  of  this 
ear,  containing  676  pages  of  choice  reading. 

Ado&T«.  Xl  8i  *BTHTJR  *  SONS. 
809  *  811  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia- 


Does  not  have  to  be  removed  from  the  wall 
to  open  It  Instead  of  trays  to  lift  out  it  is 
arranged  with  drawers  made  very  light  and 
strong. 

It  Is  much  stronger,  as  only  a  smsll  por- 
tion opens,  whereas  In  the  old  style  the 
whole  top  comes  off. 

The  same  room  In  the  bottom  of  the  trunk 
for  dresses  snd  heavy  clothing  as  in  the  old 
stylo.  w*Si 

The  Cprlffht  Patent  Trunk  Co., 

No.  6  Barclay  St., 
June  St    Next  door  to  the  A«tor  TTnn«o. 


DEGRAAF  &  TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE,  CARPETS  &  MATTRESSES, 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL    MANUFACTORY  AND  WARRROOMS, 

87  &  89  BOWERY,      |     65  CHRISTIE  STREET 
130  &  132  HESTER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

(CONNECTED   UNDBH   ONE  ROOF.) 

We  have  now  on  band  the  largest  stock  of  entirely  new  patterns  and  de- 
signs for  furnishing  Houses  throughout  ever  offered  by  one  house  in  the  City, 
and  at  a  great  deduction  inprice. 

Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  under  the  superintendence  of  H.  8. 
BARNES,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  [the  public,  having  been  a 
long  time  with  Sloane  dt  Co.,  in  Broadway,  and  for  the  last  four  years  with 
Lord  dt  Taylor.  Our  stock  of  Carpets  is  entirely  new  and  well  selected,  this 
branch  having  just  been  added  to  our  business. 

The  MATTRESS  DEPARTMENT  is  entirely  under  our  supervision,  all 
being  made  on  the  premises.    Every  Mattress  guaranteed. 

Steamboats,  Hotels,  Churches,  Public  Balls  and  Private  Houses  furnished 
throughout  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Floating  Palaces — the  Steamers  of  the  People's  Line  of  the  Hudson 
River— were  furnished  by  us. 

PRICES  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Second  and  Third  Ave.  Cars  pass  oar  Store*.  Entrance  87  4c  89 
Bowery,  New  York. 


I8LIP,  JLi .  I 


The  attention  of  all  desiring  a  summer  resort  ia  a  healtfaJul,  pleasant  and  picturesque 
location,  is  particularly  Invited  to  this  splendid  Betel,  s< tasted  on  the  Gnat  Sooth  Bay, 
opposite  Fire  Island,  dlstaat  five  miles  (A  MAGNIFICENT  8AILJ  one  hoar  sad  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  city.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and  well  shaded.  Booms  large  and 
airy,  snrroanded  by  a  beautiful  country,  with  smooth  gravelly  roads  leading  past  bead- 
some  eonntry  seats  and  pleasant  villages. 

To  a  nnmber  of  families  wishing  to  be  together,  especially  these  having  children,  this 
offers  nnnanal  attractions. 

Here  yon  have  the  country,  with  drives,  pleasant  and  well  shaded  walks,  the  salt  air  of 
the  Ocean  without  its  dampness,  good  bathing  (still  ox  suet),  without  danger. 

The  South  Bay  affords  good  Yachting,  Gunning  and  Fishing  la  the  bay  and  rivers.  A 
competent  man  attached  to  the  Homse,  who  will  furnish  men,  boats,  gunning  and  fishing 
apparatus,  and  superintend  and  accompany  Beach  Parties,  Pio-Nles,  etc. 

This  House  has  changed  hands  and  has  been  entirely  renovated.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  a  good  table  at  moderate  prices. 

BILLIARD  ROOM,  BOWLING  ALLEY,  Ac. 
N.B.— Extensive  Stablings. 

PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

FOB  FAMILY  USE— NO  CHANGE  OF  LAMPS  BEQUIBED— 
A  perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strictly  Pure— No  Mixture,  No 
Chemicals— Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  145  degrees  (b  In*  U 
degrees  higher  than  is  required  by  U.  8.  Government)— Unequalled 
for  Brilliancy  and  Economy— Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pat.  Cant.  Ask  for  Pratt's  "  Astral,''  the  safest  and  beat  illumin- 
ating Oil.  Try  it.  Agrnta  wanted  ia  every  town.  At  wholesale 
and  retail  by  the  Proprietors. 

Oil  Bona*  of  OUAS.  PRATT, 
(Established  in  17T0.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers  In  strictly  Ftnt-Ctass  Oils. 
Box  805a  1 08  Fnlton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  tor  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  hits. 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK. 

JU8T  PUBLISHED  t 

The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 

By  Prof.  Wm.  Tilukobust.  It*  beautiful  IHostretteesmaks  H  a  decided  novelty;  Ha 
excellent  and  appropriate  music ;  Its  carefully  selected  poetry ;  and  It*  super! cr  system 
of  Instruction  in  the  element*  of  music,  make  it  the  very  best  School  Masto  Book  ever 
published. 


Its  Sengs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  occasion  in  every  kind  of  School.    It  contains : 

Academy  songs;  Autumnal  songs ; 
Blrdsocgs;  Boatman  »ngs; 
Common  school  songs;  Country  songs  ;  Chants; 
Dedication  songs :  Devotional  songs ;  Do  right ; 
Bvenlng  songs ;  Exh.bitlon  songs;  Exercise; 
Flower  songs;  Field;  Free  school;  yam Uy  circle  ; 
Gymnastic  songs ;  Grsded  school ;  good  children  ; 
Harvest  songs;  Holiday;  Home  circle; 
Infant  school  song ;  Industry; 
Juvenile  songs  •  J  nne  songs,  etc. ; 
Keep-ln-tbc  right  songs ;  Kindness ; 
Labor  songs ;  Love  songs ;  Little  singers ; 
May  songs ;  Morning  songs ;  Moral  tongs ; 
lath 


Natlonai  songs ;  Nlgbt  songs ;  Ncstness ; 
Order  songs;  Openlrg  songs;  Obedenee; 
Parting  songs ;  Pastoral;  Patience;  Patriotic; 
Quiet  songs ; 


Recess  s-ngs;  Bain ;  Rounds  in  3,  8  snd  4  parts ; 
Social  songs;  Sksilng;  Sunshine  ;  Spring  ; 
Teachers'  Institute  songs ;  Temperance ; 
Useful  songs,  unr  vsled  ; 
Vacation  songs ;  Visitors'  songs ; 
Winter  songs ; 

'Xoelslor  songs  ;  'Xerclses  in  sight  singing ; 
Young-pe  pie  songs ; 
"  'Zactly  the  songs  to  suit  all  1" 
Price,  per  dozen,  by  express,  $6.  Specimen  mailed  for  60  cents. 

J.  W.  8chermerhorn  A  Co., 

Publishers,  14  Bond  8t,  New  York, 

fW Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  "Everything  for  Schools"  sent] on  demand., 
fith  stsmp. 


The  Available  Causes  of  Disease,  Insanity  and  Deformity.   By  John  Ellis,  M.D.    A  Bool 

for  the  People  as  well  as  for  the  Profession.  By  mail,  post-paid,  $2.00.  Dr.  Ellis'  Family  Homeopathy,  $2.00,  sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  by 
S.  R.  Wk  ls,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Man,  know  tbraear.  All  w [adorn  oantara  than  ; 
To  none  niau  aaama  Ignoble,  bnt  to  man. — leaaf. 


RICHARD   G.  PARDEE, 

THE  EMINENT  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ADVOCATE. 

The  short  sketch  which  is  here  given 
of  the  career  of  Mr.  Pardee  will  disclose 
no  remarkable  gifts,  no  radiant  talents  of 
intellect,  no  wonderful  achievements  in 
commerce  or  politics ;  he  was  not  great 
in  these  respects,  but  he  has  left  a  record 
of  industry  and  unflinching  fidelity  in  a 
department  of  labor  to  which  few  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  great  can  lay  any 
claim.  He  was  one  of  our  most  zealous 
Sunday-school  teachers.  The  quiet  yet 
exacting  employment  of  a  Christian  edu- 
cator found  in  him  a  devoted,  self-sacri- 
ficing workman,  and  a  successful  work- 
man, too.  He  possessed  a  fine-grained 
and  susceptible  organization,  whose  ex- 
cellence was  maintained  by  habits 
founded  on  the  purest  ideas  of  tern- 


PORTRAIT    OP    RIC1TARD    O.  PARDEE. 


pcrance  and  sobriety.  The  marked  pre- 
dominance of  the  Mental  Temperament 
rendered  him  appreciative  of  those  in- 
fluences which  affect  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions ;  and  also  contributed  to  make  him 
lively,  sprightly,  and  graceful.  The  broad 
forehead  indicates  a  relish  for  the  humor- 
ous and  the  mirthful,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  indicates  an  available,  practical 


mind.  He  was  never  lacking  in  expedi- 
ents, not  at  all  wanting  in  plan  or  con- 
trivance. The  full  top-head  evinces  large 
moral  development.  Benevolence,  Spir- 
ituality, Conscientiousness  were  promi- 
nent features  in  his  character.  He  was 
broad,  liberal,  charitable,  just,  and  trust- 
ing; perhaps  too  generous  for  his  own 
interests.   His  head  appears  to  have  been 
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rather  broad  at  the  base,  thus  minister- 
ing to  his  energy  and  activity  in  carry- 
ing into  execution  his  plans  and  pur- 
poses. The  mouth  shows  decision,  and 
the  clearly  defined  and  open  eyes  indi- 
cate earnestness  and  directness  of  aim. 
We  would  be  inclined  also  to  consider  Mr. 
Pardee  a  man  of  warm  feeling,  of  quick 
and  prompt  action,  yet  not  blunt,  for- 
ward, or  insinuating ;  in  fact,  rather  diffi- 
dent in  the  assertion  of  personal  senti- 
ment or  in  the  inauguration  of  original 
measures. 

Mr.  Pardee  was  born  in  Sharon,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1811. 
Until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
spent  his  time  on  his  father's  farm,  attending, 
as  he  had  opportunity,  the  district  school.  It 
was  during  this  early  period  of  his  life  that  his 
mind  received  those  impressions  which  molded 
his  entire  after-career.  He  was  a  Sunday- 
school  scholar  nnder  the  superintendentship  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  a  son  of  Gov.  John  Cotton 
Smith,  whose  earnestness  and  eloquence  as  a 
religious  instructor  were  most  potential  in  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  his  young  charge.  About 
the  year  1828,  young  Pardee  left  Sharon  and 
went  to'Seueca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  an 
uncle,  who  received  him  into  his  house.  For 
a  short  time  he  acted  as  a  clerk  in  the  post-office 
of  that  town,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  situ- 
ation in  a  dry-goods  store.  In  Seneca  Falls, 
owing  to  the  new  influences  and  associations 
to  which  his  clerkship  exposed  him,  he,  for  a 
time,  was  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  re- 
ligious matters,  and  occupied  much  of  his  leis- 
ure in  light  and  gay  amusement;  but  having 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  its 
work,  and  fairly  commenced  the  career  of  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  in  which  he  became  after- 
ward so  eminent  In  1840,  he  removed  to 
Palmyra,  in  Wayne  County,  and  was  there  en- 
gaged in  business  until  1852,  when  he  went, 
with  his  family,  to  Geneva.  A  year  later  we 
find  him  in  New  York  city,  having  accepted 
the  position  of  General  Agent  for  the  New  York 
Sunday-School  Union. 

In  this  important  relation  he  remained  ten 
years,  exhibiting  marked  enterprise  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Union,  developing  and  extending  its  influence, 
until  it  became  what  it  is  to-day,  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  religious  institutions  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Pardee  resigned  the  agency  of  the  Sun- 
day-School Union  to  labor  more  effectually  in 
the  Sunday-school,  although  at  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  the  employment  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  attending  conventions,  lecturing  before 
Sunday-schools  and  religious  associations,  and 
everywhere  showing  an  indefatigable  assiduity 
jn  the  promotion  of  Sunday-school  work.  His 


views  of  creeds  and  denominations  were  lib- 
eral and  tolerant  He  labored  with  like  en- 
ergy wherever  he  was  called  or  invited  to  go, 
whether  among  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  or  other  religious  so- 
cieties. 

Although  lacking  in  the  polish  and  precision 
which  high  mental  culture  imparts  to  the  ora- 
tor, he  was  cogent  and  persuasive,  because  his 
statements  were  clear,  pointed,  and  thoroughly 
practical.  His  large  experience  furnished  a 
wealth  of  felicitous  illustration,  while  his  cor- 
dial, hearty,  yet  refined  manner  attracted  and 
held  the  attention. 

Mr.  Pardee's  death  occurred  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, at  his  residence  in  New  York,  on 
the  4th  of  February  last  He  had  returned 
from  a  tour  through  the  South  but  a  few 
months  before,  and,  it  is  thought,  contracted, 
during  that  tour,  the  seeds  of  the  malady  which 
brought  him  to  the  tomb. 

He  published  from  time  to  time,  in  religious 
periodicals,  his  experiences  in,  and  views  on, 
Sunday-school  matters,  and  also  a  book  in  the 
same  line,  entitled,  "  The  Sabbath -School  In- 
dex," which  is  valuable  for  its  practical  sug- 
gestions to  teachers. 

The  publishers  of  the  National  Sunday-School 
Teacher,  of  Chicago,  have  made  us  indebted  to 
them  for  the  use  of.  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Pardee 
which  illustrates  this  article. 


BRAIN   WAVES  AGAIN. 

A  physician  writes  us  from  Western  New 
York  as  follows : 

S.  R  Wells— Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  little  ex- 
perience in  support  of  "  Brain  Waves"  that  I 
desire  to  communicate.  I  am  a  practicing  phy- 
sician ;  have  been  in  practice  here  twenty-one 
years.  Two  or  three  years  after  I  had  com- 
menced practice  I  began  to  have  strong  and 
vivid  impressions,  as  night  approached,  that  I 
should  be  called  out  in  the  night  to  visit  some 
sick  person.  So  seldom  was  I  deceived  by 
these  premonitions,  that  I  soon  learned  to 
make  suitable  preparations  with  my  horse 
and  wagon,  so  as  to  have  them  convenient  of 
access  at  night 

Twelve  years  ago  I  moved  to  a  place  nine 
miles  distant  from  my  present  locality,  to  en- 
gage in  practice ;  I  remained  there  just  elev- 
en months,  and  then  returned.  During  this 
eleven  months'  absence  the  following  incident 
occurred : 

Mrs.  8  ,  the  mother  of  two  children,  in 

humble  circumstances,  had  an  unusual  degree 
of  confidence  in  me  as  a  physician.  From  my 
house  to  her  residence  was  seven  miles.  As 
I  retained  a  large  share  of  my  old  customers,  I 
had  to  pass  her  place  of  residence  often  on  my 
way  to  see  some  of  them.  One  Friday,  while 
on  my  return  home,  in  passing  her  house  I  saw 

Mrs.  S  ,  and  spoke  to  her.   She  remarked 

that  one  of  her  children  was  not  well,  but  not 
sufficiently  ill  to  require  ray  attention.  I  passed 
on  home.  The  Sabbath  morning  following  I 
arose  as  usual  and  went  to  the  barn  to  care  for 


my  horse.  I  had  no  special  calls  up  to  my  old 
neighborhood,  and  did  not  design  to  go  up  un- 
less I  did  have ;  but  nevertheless  I  all  at  once 
became  impressed  that  I  must  go  up  to  my  old 
place ;  and  so  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  I 
was  constrained  to  harness  my  horse  and  start 
When  I  arrived  in  sight  of  the  residence  of 

Mrs.  8  ,  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  road 

lodking  toward  me,  and  as  I  drew  near  she 
feelingly  and  very  earnestly  (and  to  my  great 
surprise)  expressed  her  thanks  that  I  had  come, 
and  said  that  she  had  been  praying  for  me  to 
come  all  the  morning,  as  her  child  was  very 
sick  and  she  had  no  way  of  sending  for  me. 

One  word  more  toward  the  explanation  of 
the  above  phenomena  and  I  have  done.  One 
fact  stands  prominent  in  the  above  incident — 
the  mother's  anxiety  for  her  sick  child  and  her 
prayerful  anxiety  for  her  physician.  I  have 
often  thought  how  fervent  her  thoughts  must 
have  been,  how  often  she  visited  the  road,  and 
how  eager  her  gaze  in  the  direction  of  my 
home !  then  the  fact,  also,  that  those  burning 
desires  produced  an  effect  upon  me  that 
brought  me  to  her  side.  I  think  a  better  name 
would  be  brain  telegraph,  or  telegram. 

With  reference  to  the  premonition  of  the  night 
visits,  in  every  instance  the  patient  had  been 
taken  ill  during  the  day,  but  not  very  seriously. 
The  mother  had  often  wanted  to  send,  but  the 
men  were  at  work  in  the  field,  and  it  was  not 
convenient  As  night  approached,  the  patient 
grew  worse,  and  the  parents'  anxiety  increased, 
often  thinking  about  the  doctor  and  putting  off 
sending  for  him,  hoping  that  the  domestic  ap- 
pliauces  might  relieve,  until  the  case  grew 
worse  and  the  crisis  was  reached,  when  the 
message  must  be  sent  The  above  are  the 
facts ;  let  him  satisfactorily  solve  them  who  can. 

Yours  truly,      w.  K.  r.,  m.d. 

[This  subject  promises  to  elicit  considerable 
attention.  All  delicately  organized  minds  have 
had  experiences  similar  to  those  herein  given. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  testimony 
from  well-authenticated  sources.  Facts  are 
plentiful,  but  what  of  its  philosophy?  The 
causes  are  what  we  want — Ed.] 


At  a  festival  party  of  old  and  young,  the 
question  was  asked:  Which  season  of  life  is 
most  happy  ?  After  being  freely  discussed  by 
the  guests,  it  was  referred  for  answer  to  the 
host,  upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  fourscore 
years.  He  asked  if  they  had  not  noticed  a 
group  of  trees  before  the  dwelling,  and  said : 
"  When  the  spring  comes,  and  in  the  soft  air  the 
buds  are  breaking  on  the  trees,  and  these  are 
covered  with  blossoms,  I  think  how  beautiful 
is  spring  1  And  when  the  summer  comes,  and 
covers  the  trees  with  its  heavy  foliage,  and  sing- 
ing birds  are  all  among  the  branches,  I  think 
how  beautiful  is  summer  1  When  autumn  loads 
them  with  golden  fruit,  and  their  leaves  bear  the 
gorgeous  tint,  I  think  how  beautiful  is  autumn ! 
And  when  it  is  sere  winter,  and  there  is  neither 
foliage  nor  fruit  then  I  look  up,  and  through 
the  leafless  branches,  as  I  could  never  until 
now,  I  see  the  stars  shine  through." 
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BT  ANNIE  L.  XCZZBB. 

SiABcmxa  the  dusty  tomes  of  centuries, 
Wherein  tho  histories  of  men  are  writ. 
We  find  sometimes  a  soul  that  seems  to  sit 

Like  a  serene  indweller  of  the  skies, 
Above  the  heat,  the  passion,  and  the  strife. 
The  pompe  and  pleasures  of  this  lower  life.  « 

The  plagne-like  ills  that  All  on  other  men 
Light  on  him  too ;  bat  with  his  steadfast  face 
Set  against  clond  and  storm,  he  seeks  to  trace 

Through  all  a  hidden  vein  of  good ;  and  when 
His  sense  espies  it,  all  the  toll  and  pain 
Which  brought  blm  wisdom,  he  but  counts  as  gain. 

On  him  the  storms  of  Fate  may  madly  beat, 
And  evil  Fortune  hold  him  as  a  mark  ; 
Sin  may  spread  nets  to  catch  him  V  the  dark, 

And  cunning  pitfalls  yawn  beneath  his  feet ; 
But,  with  his  hand  in  God's,  he  springeth  clear 
Of  snare  and  pit,  and  hath  no  thought  of  fear. 

The  hounds  of  Envy  bay  upon  his  track ; 
And  secret  Hate,  that  dareth  not  to  hunt 
In  open  day,  nor  meet  him  front  to  front, 

Twangeth  her  poison  arrows  at  his  back ; 
He  passes,  thinking  of  that  rabble  crew 
Of  whom  Christ  said, "  They  know  not  what  they  do.'' 

He  judgea  not  his  erring  brother  man  ; 

Pity  doth  move  bis  heart,  remembering  all 

The  sweet  deceits  that  lured  him  to  his  fall, 
And  that  however  wisely  he  may  plan. 

Who  fears  not  God,  bat  trusts  In  his  own  might. 

Can  not  bat  lose  his  way  and  miss  the  right. 

On  Troth  the  structure  of  his  Jife  is  built. 
Nor  all  the  josMings  of  Pride  and  Power  ' 
Can  move  him  from  his  fortress,  his  strong  tower ; 

While  wily  Falsehood,  conscious  of  its  guilt. 
Lurks  to  its  hiding-place,  he  stands  secure, 
Knowing  his  basis  firm,  his  building  sure. 

No  doubt  lives  in  his  soul ;  Time's  breath  doth  swell 
The  world-ship's  shining  sails,  and  on  she  strains, 
Storms  burst,  her  crew  revolt,  confusion  reigns, 

And  all  seems  rushing  toward  the  port  of  Hell ; 
No  doubt  hath  he  who  learns  in  Wisdom's  school 
That  God  omnipotent  through  all  doth  rule. 


GREAT  MEN  — SMALL  HEADS. 


A  valued  correspondent  sends  as  the  follow- 
ing sprightly  letter,  and  we  cordially  give  it  a 
place: 

Editor  Phrenological  Journal  :— In  your  April 
number  you  have  an  elaborate  article  to  prove  that  Napo- 
leon's head  was  very  large.  Now,  as  yon  have  proved 
that  his  head  was  very  large,  can  you  not  afford  to  give 
your  readers  a  list  of  great  men  with  small,  or  remark- 
ably small,  heads? 

Moore  tells  as  that  Byron's  head  waa  remarkably 
small ;  and  Klppls  tells  us  that  the  head  of  Capt.  Cook, 
the  great  navigator,  was  small.  I  have  seen  it  in  print 
that  the  head  of  Voltaire  had  been  recently  exhumed,  and 
it  was  found  on  examination  to  be  not  only  small,  but  the 
"  bump"  of  Veneration  was  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  Besides,  I  know  that  the  head  of  the  im- 
mortal Halleck,  whose  statue  is  soon  to  grace  your 
Central  Park,  did  not  require  a  large  hat. 

You  seem  to  lean  altogether  toward  the  "big  heads," 
ignoring  the  small  ones.  In  my  experience,  which  ex- 
tends over  some  years,  I  have  found  more  wit  in  small 
and  fall-sized  heads  than  in  large  ones.  Why,  I  know  of 
three  heads  as  large  as  yellow  pumpkins,  surmounting 
physiques  strong  and  healthy,  and  withal  nothing  re- 
markable ;  and  I  know  one  little  pine-apple,  Byron  head 
which  I  would  not  swap  for  a  cart-load  of  the  yellow 
pumpkins! 

I  believe  that  John  Stuart  Mill's  head  is  small,  but  per- 
haps he  ain't  anybody.  I  remember  seeing  a  cast  of  the 
head  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Yale  Medical  College, 
which  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  great  head  to  look 


at,  though  all  must  admit  his  to  have  been  a  first-class 

intellect. 

The  bulk  of  your  readers,  I  take  it.  are  small  men  with 
small  heads,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  hold  out  to 
them  the  hope  that  they  may  yet  be  something  with  their 
little  heads. 

Please  give  us  a  list  or  clever  fellows  who  have  made  a 
respectable  appearance  in  the  world  with  heads  only  88 
inches  and  under.  If  you  could  only  afford  it,  I  don't 
think  it  would  hurt  your  trade,  for  surely  you  must  have 
ten  times  the  sale  in  Lilipnt  that  you  have  in  Brobdtg- 
nag. 

Can't  you  find  eleven  to  put  in  the  same  table  with 
Byron  ?  Such  a  table  would  lift  the  pall  of  black  despair 
which  is  fast  falling  over  the  great  majority  of  your  read- 
ers. You  have  done  the  giants  to  satiety ;  vouchsafe  a 
few  morsels  to  the  starving  Tom  Thumbs.  Don't  cut  us 
off  entirely.  Let  us  all  Indulge  a  hope  that  God  did  not 
fix  the  Indelible  stamp  of  littleness  upon  us  from  the 
egg  ?  If  a  man  with  a  small  head  can't  be  anybody,  and 
Phrenology  can  prove  it  to  be  a  law  as  unerring  as  the 
planets,  why  should  any  but  the  chosen  few  attempt  any- 
thing? If  tape  and  calipers  are  infallible  measures  of 
intellect,  one  can  quickly  decide  that  he  must  be  a 
"  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,"  provided  his 
head  does  not  fill  tho  required  number  of  inches  of  tape. 
How  consoling  is  the  test  to  the  "big  head, f*  how  de- 
pressing to  the  little  headl  Very  respectfully,  your 
reader,  j.  r.  r. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  to  say 
that  the  doctrine,  "  size  the  measure  of  power," 
is  not  confined  to  the  human  brain  alone,  but 
to  every  other  realm  of  physical  things. 
Phrenologists  always  say,  in  elucidating  the 
subject,  that  "  size  is  the  measure  of  power, 
other  conditions  being  equal;"  but  most  people 
who  criticise  this  doctrine,  or  seek  to  And  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  utterly  fail  to  study  tJie  other  con- 
ditions. When  we  compare  objects  of  given 
size,  the  quality  being  the  same,  we  always  find 
that  there  is  equality  of  power.  Everybody 
knows  that  hickory  wood  makes  a  good  whip- 
stock,  ox-bow,  or  cross-bow,  and  everybody 
looking  at  hickory  whip-stocks  would  select 
the  largest  if  he  wanted  the  strongest  Take 
violin  strings:  we  all  know  that  the  treble 
string  is  the  weaker,  because  it  is  made  smaller 
than  the  others.  We  compare  pine  timber  with 
pine,  oak  with  oak,  hickory  with  hickory,  steel 
with  steel,  fiddle-string  with  fiddle-string,  and 
we  find  no  trouble  with  the  law  of  size  as  a 
measure  of  power,  all  the  other  conditions  being 
understood  as  equal.  The  same  is  applicable 
to  horses  in  regard  to  muscular  power.  Of  a 
given  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  or  dogs,  the  larger 
is  always  understood  to  be  the  stronger.  But 
timber  differs  in  quality,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  lignum-vitffi  to  the  softest  bass-wood  or 
willow,  and  the  strength  and  weakness  corre- 
spond to  quality ;  and  he  who  does  not  study 
temperament,  and  understand  it  as  he  would 
the  quality  of  anything  else  (as  most  people  do 
not),  will  be  constantly  making  misjudgments 
relative  to  the  power  of  men,  physically  and 
mentally. 

Napoleon  had  a  body  and  brain  of  the  best 
quality,  a  most  excellent  temperament,  and  a 
large  head ;  hence  the  conditions  being  equal, 
and  the  head  being  large,  he  was  the  great 
soldier  of  his  age,  at  least  great  in  force  and  in- 
telligence ;  but  his  top-head  was  not  so  high, 
and  his  moral  perceptions  were  not  considered 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  men.   Some  men's 


heads  are  very  large  where  Napoleon's  was  not 
so  amply  developed,  and  they  have  three  times 
his  moral  force,  with  perhaps  not  one-tenth  of 
his  intellectual  capability. 

People  greatly  err  in  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  largeness  and  smallness  of  heads.  Persons 
having  the  same  quality  of  organisation  differ 
in  the  form  of  head,  and  are  perhaps  distin- 
guished in  some  department  Capt  Cook  did 
not  need  a  great  head  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  What  he  needed  was  large  perceptive*, 
and  the  kind  of  energy  which  a  roving,  restless 
nature  requires.  In  regard  to  the  size  of 
Byron's  head,  we  do  not  believe  it  was  "  re- 
markably small."  Moore  had  a  large  head,  and 
large  in  the  upper  part  Byron's  head,  as  our 
correspondent  infers,  was  a  pine-apple  head, 
viz.,  large  at  the  base,  tapering  upward ;  and 
most  persons,  unless  they  are  physicians,  phre- 
nologists, or  ethnologists,  judge  of  the  size  of 
the  head  by  the  size  of  the  hat  one  wears. 
Most  readers  know  that  Byron  was  a  dashing, 
reckless  fellow,  with  little  care  or  caution. 
When  he  said, 

"  Til  publish,  right  or  wrong ; 
Fools  are  my  theme,— let  satire  be  my  song,1' 

it  evinced  small  Caution,  not  an  extra  degree 
of  reasoning  power,  and  a  great  deal  of  Com- 
bativeness  and  Dcstructivencss ;  hence  where 
his  hat  came,  the  head  was  not  necessarily 
large ;  but  below  the  hat  line  it  was  broad  and 
amply  developed.  In  the  region  of  the  pas- 
sions, there  is  no  doubt  Byron's  head  was  very 
largely  developed.  Besides,  Byron's  tempera- 
ment was  very  favorable  to  mental  activity. 
He  had  strong  passions,  but  not  high  moral 
sentiment  He  was  an  intellectual,  imagina- 
tive, passionate  animal,  that  neither  "feared 
God  nor  regarded  man."  He  had  fierceness  of 
passion,  clearness  of  perception,  and  ample 
imagination,  but  it  was  of  a  sensuous  character. 
Those  passionate  lines  indicating  the  state  of 
his  moral  feeling,  show  also  fine  poetic  capacity, 
but  a  low  state  of  character  and  moral  suscep- 
tibility, viz. : 

"  My  soul  is  dark.  O  quickly  string 
The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear, 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 
Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  car. 

But  let  the  strains  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  your  notes  of  Joy  be  first ; 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst ; 
For  It  has  been  by  sorrow  nursed, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long. 
And  now  'tis  doomed  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once,  or  yield  to  soug." 

In  regard  to  Voltaire,  we  remark  that  we 
happen  to  have  a  cast  of  his  head  in  our  col- 
lection, and  we  find  by  careful  measurement 
that  it  is  22  inches  in  circumference,  and  of 
full  size  for  a  man  weighing  150  pounds ;  and 
as  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  relatively 
small,  his  head  was  large  for  his  body.  Vol- 
taire was  remarkable  for  the  fineness  and  in- 
tensity of  his  temperament  He  was  as  fine  as 
silk  compared  with  hemp,  and  intense  and 
terse  in  his  constitution.  His  Veneration  was 
large,  and  his  character  was  in  harmony  with 
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it  He  was  the  veriest  sycophant  to  power  and 
to  men  of  influence ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  built  a  chapel  in  a  small  town  in  France,  and 
on  the  door-cap  had  this  inscription  engraved : 
"  Dedicated  to  God  by  Voltaire."  He  was 
simply  a  deist,  and  ridiculed  the  Christian's 
idea  of  the  Trinity.  The  Jews  are  deists,  but 
they  are  not  called  infidels,  though  they  do  not 
accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Voltaire  lived  at 
an  age  and  in  a  country  in  which  skepticism 
and  ridicule  were  very  common. 

"We  have  seen  the  poet  Hslleck,  and  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  head  was  of 
good  size ;  and  lest  the  wor'd  should  have  as 
much  controversy  relative  to  it  as  there  has 
been  respecting  the  head  of  Byron,  we  think 
we  shall  take  some  pains  soon  to  ascertain  just 
how  large  a  hat  he  wr  re.  As  a  poet,  Halleck 
was  not  prolific ;  and  it  has  been  a  standing 
criticism  that  the  cl  lef  defect  in  his  writing 
was  that  he  wrote  so  little.  But  Halleck 
seemed  to  be  wel'.  proportioned  in  body  and 
brain. 

In  respect  \r.  the  head  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
we  do  not  p>*  >posc  to  discuss  the  question  until 
we  ha^*;  'x>me  more  positive  evidence  than 
a  mere  "  belief."  Probably  the  Isaac  Newton 
bust  in  the  New  Haven  college  is  not  a  cast 
from  his  head,  but  a  model,  and  therefore  not 
a  scientific  representative  of  his  case. 

We  are  aware  that  men  having  heads  as  big 
as  "a  pumpkin,"  with  strong  and  healthy 
physiques,  may  not  be  remarkable  for  talent,  or 
for  any  high  degree  of  mental  activity  or 
power.  Does  not  our  correspondent  know  of  a 
plenty  of  great,  loose-made  horses  that  are  not 
half  so  strong  and  spry  as  a  light,  compact  pony  f 
A  head  and  body  that  are  coarse,  beefy,  and  flab- 
by, with  poor  conditions,  can  not  be  expected  to 
amount  to  much,  any  more  than  a  great  chest- 
nut rail  can  be  tough  like  a  hickory  pole  half 
its  size.  Observers  must  always  understand 
and  take  proper  account  of  temperament,  or 
they  will  be  comparing  tow-strings  with  fiddle- 
strings,  hickory  handspikes  with  pine  bean- 
poles, and  be  led  into  all  sorts  of  mistakes. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  men  have  not 
large  heads,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  majority 
of  men  are  not  great  men.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  small  man  who  is  tough  and  wiry,  and 
he  will  do  more  work  than  some  great  broad- 
sided  man.  A  two-year-old  bull  will  master  a 
Durham  ox  three  times  his  size ;  a  game-cock, 
organized  for  sprightliness  and  spirit,  will  con- 
quer an  acre  of  coarse-grained,  clumsy  Shang- 
haies,  and  nobody  doubts  that  the  difference 
existing  in  their  organization  gives  the  smaller 
bird  or  beast  the  mastery. 

Our  correspondent  asks  us  to  give  a  list  of 
clever  fellows  who  have  made  a  respectable 
appearance  in  the  world  with  heads  of  only  22 
inches  and  under.  Aaron  Burr  had  a  22-inch 
head,  and  was  one  of  the  finest-grained  men  in 
the  world  ;  but  there  was  not  quite  brain 
enough  in  the  top-head  to  regulate  his  passions 
and  selfish  propensities,  yet  he  had  talent,  and 
exemplified  it  The  term  "  great  men"  is  often 
misapplied.   We  go  out  into  the  world  and 


find  a  man  with  large  Calculation,  and  he  be- 
comes a  great  arithmetician.  Zerah  Colbura 
was  one  of  these  men,  but  his  greatness  was 
partial,  yet  he  became  known  and  noted  the 
world  over,  without  a  large  head.  Another 
has  large  Constructiveness,  and  becomes  an  in- 
ventor, a  cunning  worker  in  all  sorts  of  mechan- 
ism. He  may  not  be  a  man  of  pride,  prudence, 
ambition,  strong  affection,  or  strong  force  of 
character ;  he  may  not  even  have  a  strong  gen- 
eral intellect  and  his  head  might  be  compara- 
tively small,  yet  he  would  be  great  in  the  de- 
partment of  mechanism,  but  not  so  great  as  he 
would  have  been  with  all  the  organs  amply 
developed,  and  body  enough  to  sustain  them. 
Another  has  theatrical  or  oratorical  talent 
Another  has  musical  talent  or  artistic  talent, 
but  not  great  general  talent,  and  would  make 
perhaps  a  poor  financier,  a  miserable  adminis- 
trator of  affairs.  Another  is  a  genius  at  mak- 
ing money,  and  don't  know  anything  else. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  in 
society  who  have  splendid  special  abilities, 
without  having  general  talent  They  are  suc- 
cessful in  special  lines  of  efforts,  but  their  gen- 
eral capacity  is  only  medium.  This  is  true  of 
certain  phrenologists.  Then,  again,  we  find 
what  our  friend  would  call  small  heads,  that 
arc  so  harmonious  in  balance,  and  have  such  a 
fineness  and  strength  of  temperament,  and  such 
favorable  circumstances,  as  to  call  out  and  train 
all  the  faculties,  and  enable  the  person  to  ex- 
emplify excellence,  if  not  greatness,  in  every 
department  to  which  he  devotes  his  attention. 
A  diamond  need  not  be  large  to  cut  glass,  for 
it  is  done  with  one  sharp  corner ;  and  we  may 
remark,  in  closing,  that  a  want  of  culture  sends 
to  the  grave  "  many  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton," 
many  a  genius  who  might  have  made  himself 
largely  serviceable  to  the  world,  and  sent  his 
name  down  the  ages. 

Many  a  farmer  who  follows  the  plow,  and 
can  scarcely  write  his  name,  and  has  only 
the  culture  and  the  opportunity  to  represent 
good,  sound  common  sense,  needs  but  to  have 
his  mental  ax  ground  on  the  stone  of  education 
to  enable  him  to  hew  his  way  to  the  highest 
seats  of  knowledge  and  power.  Brain  requires 
culture,  and  many  a  head  of  moderate  size, 
good  quality,  harmoniously  developed,  and 
properly  trained,  not  only  wins  success,  but 
triumph.  Nevertheless,  we  suppose  the  same 
person  with  a  larger  head  and  body,  and  the 
same  quality  of  mental  and  physical  constitu- 
tion, would  take  a  superior  rank  if  the  brain 
were  large  instead  of  medium.  A  gold  dollar 
is  just  as  perfect  as  a  gold  eagle,  and,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  just  as  effective,  but  it  does  not  go  so 
far.  A  spy-glass  is  not  a  telescope,  nor  is  a 
pocket-pistol  a  cannon.  The  size  of  brain, 
other  things— such  as  quality,  health,  culture, 
etc — being  equal,  w  the  measure  of  power. 


To  be  free  from  desire  is  money;  to  be  free 
from  the  rage  of  perpetually  buying  something 
new  is  a  certain  revenue;  to  be  content  with 
what  we  possess  constitutes  the  greatest  and 
most  certain  of  riches. — Cicero. 


SPRING. 

How  beautiful  is  the  sun  of  spring-time,  so 
soft,  mellow,  and  rich  in  its  glow,  warming 
into  renewed  activity  all  organic  life  1  Human 
nature  seems  then  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being, 
to  shake  off  the  sloth  and  sluggishness  which 
chill  Hiems  induced,  and  to  stretch  itself  and 
smooth  out  the  creases  and  wrinkles  of  com- 
parative inactivity.  But  the  most  beautiful 
thought  of  all  is,  that  God  is  in  all  this  beauty, 
all  this  re-creation  and  re-animation ;  that  his 
Spirit  breathes  the  warmth  and  dispels  the  chill 
which  struck  us  to  the  heart  and  cramped  our 
energies.  The  genial  sun,  rising  in  his  maj- 
esty, once  more  asserts  his  supremacy  and 
strength,  and  everywhere  exercises  the  genial 
influences  which  warmth  and  light  impart.  So 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  rise  with  healing 
in  his  wings  forever,  if  the  heart  will  but 
stretch  forth  the  hand  and  breathe  the  prayer 
of  solicitation. 

"Wake  from  thy  winter,  sad  heart,  and 
sing;"  rejoice  with  nature;  see  in  the  glow 
of  joy  about  you  more  than  sufficient  reason 
for  hearty  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It 
is  pleasant  to  witness  the  gradual  change 
wrought  by  nature  in  spring-time,  to  observe 
the  resurrection  into  life  of  the  tree  and  shrub, 
which  a  short  time  before  seemed  all  withered 
and  dead.  Apt  symbol  of  our  souls,  of  their 
immortality,  and  of  that  great  resurrection 
which  will  take  place  when  this  earthly  dis- 
pensation shall  have  been  completed,  and  the 
mighty  angel  shall  declare  that 44  time  shall  be 
no  more."  Then  the  soul  shall  take  on  a  new 
life,  then  it  will  rise  in  the  strength  of  a  new- 
made  immortality.  H.  a.  d. 

THE   DOMING  TIMS, 

'Tib  coming— yes,  'tis  coming ; 

The  time  is  coming  last. 
When  Justice  shall  no  longer 

Re  molded  by  tbo  past 

No  more  shall  creed  or  dogma 

Distort  the  human  sonl, 
Or  dark'ning  superstition 

Reign  monarch  o'er  the  whole. 

We  shall  not  Judge  onr  neighbor, 

Or  speak  a  word  of  ill 
Agalnet  a  fellow-brother, 

But  have  to  all  good-will. 

We  shall  not  seek  to  cover 

Our  deeds  from  others'  sight ; 
But  every  word  and  action 

Be  open  to  the  light 

No  more  shall  truth  be  prostrate, 

While  Ignorance  and  sin 
Stalk  boldly  through  the  nations. 

And  countless  plaudits  win. 

The  course  of  things  is  changing, 

We  see  it  every  day ; 
And  in  the  coming  future 

The  truth  will  hold  the  sway. 


A  head  properly  constituted  can  accommo- 
date itself  to  whatever  pillows  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  may  place  under  it 
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THE  PLANCHETTE 

[CONTINUED.] 


MYSTERY. 


THEORY  OF  A  FLOATING,  AMBIENT  MENTALITY. 

T  is  supposed  by  those  who  hold  this  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis, 
that  the  assumed  floating,  ambient  mentality  is  an  aggregate  ema- 
nation from  the  minds  of  those  present  in  the  circle ;  that  this  men- 
tality is  clothed,  by  some  mysterious  process,  with  a  force  analogous  to 
what  it  possesses  in  the  living  organism,  by  which  force  it  is  enabled, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  move  physical  bodies  and  write  or  otherwise 
express  its  thoughts ;  and  that  in  its  expression  of  the  combined  intelli- 
gence of  the  circle,  it  generally  follows  the  strongest  mind,  or  the  mind 
that  is  otherwise  best  qualified  or  conditioned  to  give  current  to  the 
thought  Although  the  writer  of  the  interesting  article,  entitled  14  Plan- 
chette in  a  New  Character,"  in  Putnam's  Monthly  for  December,  1868, 
disclaims,  at  the  commencement  of  his  lucubration,  all  theories  on  the 
subject,  yet,  after  collating  his  facts,  he  shows  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
foregoing  theory  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
"Floating, combined  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject," "active  intellectual  principle  afloat  in  the  circumambient  air," 
are  the  expressions  he  uses  as  probably  affording  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject This  is  a  thought  on  which,  as  concerns  its  main  features,  many 
others  have  rested,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  especially  in 
England,  as  I  am  told  by  a  friend  who  recently  visited  several  sections  of 
Great  Britain  where  forms  of  these  mysterious  phenomena  prevail. 

The  first  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  it 
supposes  a  thing  which,  if  true,  is  quite  as  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
as  the  mystery  which  it  purports  to  explain.  How  is  it  that  an  "intel- 
lectual principle  "  can  detach  itself  from  an  intellectual  being,  of  whose 
personality  it  formed  the  chief  ingredient,  and  become  an  outside,  objec- 
tive, "  floating,"  and  "  circumambient"  entity,  with  a  capability  of  think- 
ing, willing,  acting,  and  expressing  thought,  in  which  the  original 
possessor  of  the  emanated  principle  often  has  no  conscious  participation  ? 
And  after  you  have  told  us  this,  then  tell  us  how  the  "  intellectual  prin- 
ciple," not  only  of  one,  but  of  several  persons  can  emanate  from  them, 
become  "  floating  "  and  "  ambient,"  and  then,  losing  separate  identity, 
conjoin  and  form  one  active  communicating  agent  with  the  powers  afore- 
said ?  And  after  you  have  removed  from  these  mere  assumptions  the 
aspect  of  physical  and  moral  impossibility,  you  will  have  another  task  to 
perform,  and  that  is  to  show  us  how  this  emanated,  "  combined,"  "  float- 
ing," "circumambient"  intelligence  can  sometimes  assume  an  individual 
and  seemingly  personal  character  of  its  own,  totally  distinct  from,  and,  in 
some  features,  even  antagonistic  to,  all  the  characters  in  the  circle  in 
which  the  "  emanation"  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  ? 

It  is  not  denied  now  that  the  answers  and  communications  of  Plan- 
chette  (and  of  the  influence  acting  through  other  channels)  often  do  ex- 
hibit a  controlling  influence  of  the  mind  of  the  medium  or  of  other 
persons  in  the  circle.  But  no  theory  should  ever  be  considered  as  ex- 
plaining a  mystery  unless  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  that  mystery. 
Even,  therefore,  should  we  consider  the  theory  of  the  "  floating  intelli- 
gence "  of  the  circle  reproducing  itself  in  expression,  as  explaining  that 
part  of  the  phenomenon  which  identifies  itself  with  the  minds  of  the 
circle  (which  it  does  not),  what  shall  be  said  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
phenomena  exhibit  characteristics  which  are  sui  generis,  and  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  derived  fwn  the  minds  of  the  circle  ? 

That  phenomena  of  the  latter  class  are  sometimes  exhibited  is  not  only 
proved  by  many  other  facts  that  might  be  cited,  but  is  clearly  exemplified 
by  this  same  writer  in  Putnam's  Magazine.  The  intelligence  whose  per- 
formances and  communications  he  relates  seems  to  stand  out  with  a 
character  and  individuality  as  strongly  marked  and  as  distinct  from  any 
and  all  in  the  circle  as  any  one  of  them  was  distinct  from  another.  This 
individuality  was  first  shown  by  giving  its  own  pet  names  to  the  differ- 
ent persons  composing  the  circle—"  Flirt,"  "  Clarkey,"  "  Hon.  Clarke," 
"  The  Angel,"  and  "  Sassiness."  The  young  lady  designated  by  the  last 
sobriquet,  after  it  had  been  several  times  repeated,  petitioned  to  be  indi- 
cated thereafter  "  only  by  the  initial  *  8,' "  which  the  impertinent  scrib- 
bler accorded  only  so  far  as  omitting  all  the  letters  except  the  five  8's,  so 
she  was  afterward  recognized  as  "  S.S.S.S.S." 


The  writer  further  says  : 

"  It  is  always  respectful  to  4  Hon.  Clarke,'  and  when  pressed  to  state 
what  it  thought  of  him,  answered  that  he  was  1  a  good  skipper,'  a  repu- 
tation fairly  earned  by  his  capacity  for  managing  a  fleet  of  small  boats. 
But  wo  were  not  contented  with  so  vague  an  answer,  and  our  urgent  de- 
mand for  an  analysis  of  his  character  produced  the  reply:  'A  native 
crab  apple,  but  spicy  and  sweet  when  ripe.'  *  *  *  When  asked  logo 
on,  it  wrote :  '  Ask  me  Hon.  Clarke's  character  again,  and  I  will  flee  to 
the  realms  of  imperishable  woe ;  or,  as  Tabitha  is  nere,  say  I'll  pull  your 
nose;'  and  on  being  taunted  .with  its  incapacity  to  fulfill  the  threat,  it 
wrote :  '  Metaphorically  speaking,  of  course.'  Not  satisfied  with  this 
rebuff,  on  another  occasion  the  subject  was  again  pursued,  and  the 
answer  elicited  as  follows :  1  Yes,  but  you  can^  fool  me.  I  said  nay 
once,  and  when  I  says  nay  I  means  nay.'  [A  mind  of  its  own,  then.] 
More  than  once  %it  has  lapsed  into  the  same  misuse  of  the  verb,  as :  '1 
not  only  believes  it,  but  I  knows  it;'  and  again:  'You  asks  and  I 
answers,  because  I  am  here.'    *  *  * 

"  Again,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  illiteracy,  it  defended  itself  by 
saying : 4 1  always  was  a  bad  speler '  (tie) ;  an  orthographical  blunder  that 
no  one  in  the  room  was  capable  of  making.  But  on  the  whole,  our 
Planchette  is  a  scientific  and  cultivated  intelligence,  of  more  than  aver- 
age order,  though  it  may  be,  at  times,  slightly  inaccurate  in  orthog- 
raphy, and  occasionally  quote  incorrectly ;  I  must  even  confess  that 
there  are  moments  when  its  usual  elegance  of  diction  lapses  into  slang 
terms  and  abrupt  contradictions.  But,  after  all,  though  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  as  a  family  we  contain  rather  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
still  it  is  more  than  a  match  for  us." 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive,  from  these  quotations  and  admissions,  the 
marked  and  distinctive  individuality  of  the  intelligence  that  was  here 
manifested,  as  being  of  itself  totally  fatal  to  the  idea  of  derivation  from 
the  circle  ? 

But  not  only  was  this  intelligence  distinctive,  but  in  several  instances 
even  antagonistic  to  that  existing  in  the  circle,  as  in  the  case  reported 
as  follows : 

"  Some  one  desiring  to  pose  this  ready  writer,  asked  for  its  theory  of 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  which  it  announced  without  hesitation  to  be  *  Turmoil 
in  the  water  produced  by  conglomeration  of  icebergs.'  Objection  was 
made  that  the  warmth  of  the  waters  of  the  natural  phenomenon  rather 
contradicted  this  original  view  of  the  subject;  to  which  Planchette 
tritely  responded :  4  Friction  produces  heat'  4  But  how  does  friction 
produce  heat  in  this  case  ? '  pursued  the  questioner.  4  Light  a  match,' 
was  the  inconsequent  answer — Planchette  evidently  believing  that  the 
pupil  was  ignorant  of  first  principles.  4  But  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  north ; 
how,  then, can  the  icebergs  accumulate  at  its  source?'  was  the  next  inter- 
rogation ;  which  elicited  the  contemptuous  reply :  4  There  is  as  much  ice 
and  snow  at  the  south  pole  as  at  the  north,  ignorant  Clarkey.'  4  But  it 
flows  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? '  pursued  the  undismayed.  4  You've  got 
me  there,  unless  it  flows  underground,'  was  the  cool  and  unexpected  re- 
tort ;  and  it  wound  up  by  declaring,  sensibly,  that,  after  all, 4  it  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  north  and  south  Atlantic  currents,  which  collide,  and  the  eddie 
(sic)  runs  northward.'  [At  another  time,]  on  being  twice  interrogated  in 
regard  to  a  subject,  it  replied  tartly:  4 1  hate  to  be  asked  if  I  am  sure  of 
a  fact' " 

Now,  what  could  have  been  this  intelligence  which  thus  insisted  upon 
preserving  and  asserting  its  individuality  so  distinctly  as  to  forbid  all 
reasonable  hypothesis  of  a  compounded  derivation  from  the  minds  of 
the  circle,  even  were  such  a  thing  possible  ?  A  fairy,  perhaps,  snugly 
cuddled  up  under  the  board  so  as  to  elude  observation.  Friend 
44  Clarkey,"  try  again,  for  surely  this  time  you  arc  a  little  befogged,  or  else 
the  present  writer  is  more  so. 

44  TO  DAIMONION  "  (THE  DEMON)  . 

There  was  published,  several  years  ago,  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston, 
a  little  work  entitled :  44  To  Daimonion,  or  the  Spiritual  Medium. 
Its  nature  illustrated  by  the  history  of  its  uniform  mysterious  manifestations 
when  unduly  excited.  By  Traverse  Oldfield."  This  author  deals 
largely  in  quotations  from  ancient  writers  in  illustration  of  his  subject, 
and  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  clairvoyance,  trance,  second- 
sight  44  spirit-knockings,"  intelligent  movements  of  physical  bodies  with- 
out hands,  etc.,  his  work  has  claims  to  our  attention  which  do  not 
usually  pertain  to  the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs.  44  To  Daimo- 
nion" (the  demon),  or  the  44  spiritual  medium,"  he  supposes  to  be  the  spir- 
itus  mundi,  or  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  which  formed  so  large  an  element 
in  the  cosmological  theories  of  many  ancient  philosophers ;  and  this, 
44  when  unduly  excited  "  (whatever  that  may  mean),  he  supposes  to  be  the 
medium,  not  only  of  many  psychic  and  apparently  preternatural  phe- 
nomena described  in  the  writings  of  all  previous  ages,  but  also  of  the  simi- 
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lar  phenomena  of  modern  times,  of  which  it  is  now  admitted  that 
Planchcttism  is  only  one  of  the  more  recently  developed  phases.  For 
some  reason,  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  him,  but  which  we  fear  he  has 
not  made  clear  or  convincing  to  the  mass  of  his  readers,  this  writer  as- 
sumes it  as  more  than  probable  that  this  spiritus  mundi— a  living  essence 
which  surrounds  and  pervades  the  world,  and  even  the  whole  universe — 
is  identical  with  the  "nervous  principle"  which  connects  the  soul  with 
the  body, — in  all  this  unconsciously  reaffirming  nearly  the  exact  theory 
first  propounded  by  Mesmer,  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
"  animal  magnetism,"  so  called.  Quotations  are  given  from  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  Cicero,  Pliny,  Galen ,  and  many  others,  referring  to  phenomena 
well  known  in  the  times  in  which  these  several  writers  lived,  and  which 
he  supposes  can  be  explained  only  on  the  general  hypothesis  here  set 
forth ;  and  in  the  same  category  of  marvels,  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  he  places  the  performances  of  the  snake-charmers,  clairvoyants, 
thought-readers,  etc,  of  modern  Egypt  and  India. 

This  spiritus  mundi,  or  "  nervous  principle,"  to  which  he  supposes  the 
ancients  referred  when  they  spoke  of  "  the  demon,"  is,  according  to  his 
theory,  the  medium,  or  menstruum,  by  which,  under  certain  conditions 
of  "  excitement,"  the  thoughts  and  potencies  of  one  mind,  with  its  affec- 
tions, emotions,  volitions,  etc,  flow  into  another,  giving  rise  to  reflex 
expressions,  which,  to  persons  ignorant  of  this  principle,  have  seemed 
possible  only  as  the  utterances  of  outside  and  supermundane  intelligences. 
And  as  this  same  spiritus  mundi,  or  demon,  pervades  and  connects  the 
mind  equally  with  all  physical  bodies,  in  certain  other  states  of  "  excite- 
ment" it  moves  those  physical  bodies,  or  makes  sounds  upon  them,  ex- 
pressing intelligence— that  intelligence  always  being  a  reflex  of  the  mind 
of  the  person  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  served  as  the  exciting 
agent 

Whatever  elements  of  truth  this  theory,  in  a  different  mode  of  applica- 
tion, might  be  found  to  possess,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented 
it  is  encumbered  by  two  or  three  difficulties  which  altogether  seem  fatal. 
In  the  first  place,  it  wears  upon  its  face  the  appearance  of  a  thing  "  fixed 
up"  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  which  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  except  by  a  mind  pressed  almost  to  a  state  of  desperation  by  the  want 
of  a  theory  to  account  for  a  class  of  facts.  Look  at  it :  "  The  spirit  of  the 
world  identical  with  the  nervous  principle"  !— the  same,  "  when  unduly 
excited?  the  medium  by  which  a  mind  may  unconsciously  move  other 
minds  and  organisms,  or  even  dead  matter,  in  the  expression  of  its  own 
thoughts  I  Where  is  the  shadow  of  proof?  Is  it  anything  more  than  the 
sheerest  assumption  ? 

Then  again:  even  if  this  mere  assumption  were  admitted  for  truth,  it 
would  not  account  for  that  large  class  of  facts  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
our  remarks  on  the  "  Electrical  theory,"  unless  t\m  spiritus  mundi,  demon, 
nervous  principle,  or  spiritual  medium,  is  made  at  once  not  only  the 
"  medium,"  but  the  intelligent  and  designing  source  of  the  communica- 
tion ;  for,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  deny 
that  thoughts  are  sometimes  communicated  through  the  Planchcttc  and 
similar  channels,  which  positively  never  had  any  existence  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  the  persons  visibly  present 

And  then,  too,  in  relation  to  the,  nature  of  the  demon,  or  demons : 
the  theory  of  the  ancients,  from  whose  representative  minds  this  writer 
has  quoted,  was  notoriously  quite  different  from  that  which  he  has  given. 
The  ancients  recognized  good  demons  and  evil  demons.  The  demon  of 
Socrates  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  invisible,  individual  intelligence.  A 
legion  of  demons  were  in  one  instance  cast  out  by  Christ  from  the  body 
of  a  man  whom  they  had  infested ;  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  these 
were  simply  a  legion  of  "  nervous  principles"  or  "  souls  of  the  world." 
What  those  demons  were  really  understood  to  be  in  those  days,  may  be 
learned  from  a  passage  in  the  address  of  Titus  to  his  army,  when  en- 
camped before  Jerusalem,  in  which,  in  order  to  remove  from  their  minds 
the  fear  of  death  in  battle,  he  says : 

"  For  what  man  of  virtue  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  those  souls 
which  are  severed  from  their  fleshy  bodies  in  battles  by  the  sword,  are 
received  by  the  ether,  that  purest  of  elements,  and  ioined  to  that  com- 
pany which  are  placed  among  the  stars ;  that  they  become  good  demons 
and  propitious  heroes,  and  show  themselves  as  such  to  their  posterity 
afterward  V'—Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  B.  VL,  chap.  1,  sec.  5. 

Hesiod  and  many  others  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  let 


this  suffice  as  to  the  character  and  origin  of  these  demons ;  and  it  may 
suffice  also  for  the  theory  of  To  Daimonion,  as  to  the  particular  mystery 
here  to  be  explained. 

IT  IS  SOME  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATURE  AB  YET  UNKNOWN. 

If  there  is  any  wisdom  in  this  theory,  it  is  so  profound  that  we  "  don't 
see  it"  It  looks  very  much  to  us  as  though  this  amounted  only  to  the 
saying  that  "  all  we  know  about  the  mystery  is,  that  it  is  unknown;  all 
the  explanation  that  we  can  give  of  it  is,  that  it  is  inexplicable ;  and  that 
the  only  theory  of  it  is,  that  it  has  no  theory."  Thus  it  leaves  the  matter 
just  where  it  was  before,  and  we  should  not  have  deemed  this  saying 
worthy  of  the  slightest  notice  had  we  not  heard  and  read  so  much  grave 
discussion  on  the  subject,  criticising  almost  every  other  theory,  and  then 
concluding  with  the  complacent  announcement  of  the  writer's  or 
speaker's  theory  as  superior  to  all  others,  that  "  it  is  some  principle  or 
force  of  nature  as  yet  unknown  J  " 

THEORY  OF  THE  AGENCY  OF  DEPARTED  SPIRITS. 

This  theory  apparently  has  both  merits  and  difficulties,  which  at 
present  we  can  only  briefly  notice.  Among  the  strong  points  in  its 
favor,  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  one  is,  that  it  accoids  with  what 
this  mysterious  intelligence,  in  all  its  numerous  forms  of  manifestation, 
has  steadily,  against  all  opposition,  persisted  in  claiming  for  itsetf,  from 
its  first  appearance,  over  twenty  years  ago,  till  this  day.  And  singularly 
enough,  it  appears  as  a  fact  which,  perhaps,  should  be  stated  as  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  these  phenomena,  that  years  before  public  attention  and 
investigation  were  challenged  by  the  first  physical  manifestation  that 
claimed  a  spiritual  origin,  an  approaching  and  general  revisitation  of  de- 
parted human  spirits  Was,  in  several  instances,  the  burden  of  remarkable 
predictions.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  little  book,  or  bound  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "A  Return  of  Departed  Spirits,"  and  bearing  the  imprint, 
"  Philadelphia :  Published  by  J.  R  Colon,  2084  Chestnut  Street,  1843,"  in 
which  is  contained  an  account  of  strange  phenomena  which  occurred 
among  the  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  during  the  early  part  of  that 
year.  In  the  language  of  the  author :  "  Disembodied  spirits  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  bodies  of  the  brethren  and  sisters ;  and  thus,  by 
using  them  as  instruments,  made  themselves  known  by  speaking  through 
the  individuals  whom  they  had  got  into."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to 
describe  what  purported  to  be  the  visitations  of  hundreds  in  that  way 
from  different  nations  and  tribes  that  had  lived  on  earth  in  different  ages 
—the  consistency  of  the  phenomena  being  maintained  throughout  I 
have  conversed  with  leading  men  among  the  Shakers  of  the  United 
States  concerning  this  affair,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  visitation  was  not 
confined  to  New  Lebanon,  but  extended,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  Shaker 
communities  in  the  United  States— not  spreading  from  one  to  another, 
but  appearing  nearly  simultaneously  in  alL  They  also  tell  me  that  the 
phenomena  ceased  about  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared ;  and  that  when 
the  brethren  were  assembled,  by  previous  appointment,  to  take  leave  of 
their  spirit-guests,  they  were  exhorted  by  the  latter  to  treasure  up  these 
things  in  their  hearts;  to  say  nothing  about  them  to  the  world's  people, 
but  to  wait  patiently,  and  soon  they  (the  spirits)  would  return,  and  make 
their  presence  known  to  the  world  generally. 

During  the  interval  between  the  autumn  of  1845  and  the  spring  of 
1847,  a  book,  wonderful  for  its  inculcations  both  of  truth  and  error,  was 
dictated  in  the  mesmeric  state  by  an  uneducated  boy— A.  J.  Davis— in 
which  the  following  similar  prediction  occurs : 

"  It  is  a  truth  that  spirits  commune  with  one  another  while  one  is  in 
the  body  and  the  other  in  the  higher  spheres— and  this,  too,  when  the 
person  in  the  body  is  unconscious  of  the  influx,  and  hence  can  not  be 
convinced  of  the  fact ;  and  this  truth  will  ere  long  present  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  living  demonstration.  And  the  world  will  hail  with  delight 
the  ushering  in  of  that  era  when  the  interiors  of  men  will  be  opened,  and 
the  spiritual  communion  will  be  established,  such  as  is  now  being  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn." — Nat.  Bit.  Bet.,  pp.  675, 
676. 

Eight  months  after  the  book  containing  this  passage  was  published, 
and  more  than  a  year  after  the  words  here  quoted  wer«  dictated  and 
written,  strange  rapping  sounds  were  heard  in  an  obscure  family  in  an 
obscure  village  in  the  western  part  of  New  York.  On  investigation, 
those  sounds  were  found  to  be  connected  with  intelligence,  which,  rap- 
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ping  at  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  it  was  called  over,  spelled  sen- 
tences, and  claimed  to*e  a  spirit.  The  phenomena  increased,  assumed 
many  other  forms,  extended  to  other  mediums,  and  rapidly  spread,  not 
only  all  over  this  country,  but  over  the  civilized  world.  And  wherever 
this  intelligence  has  been  interrogated  under  conditions  which  itself  pre- 
scribes for  proper  answers,  its  great  leading  and  persistent  response  to 
the  question,  "What  are  you?"  has  been,  -  We  are  spirits  I "  Candor 
also  compels  us  to  admit  that  this  claim  has  been  pcrseveringly  main- 
tained against  the  combined  opposition  of  the  great  mass  of  intelligent 
and  scientific  minds  to  whom  the  world  has  looked  for  its  guidance ;  and 
so  successfully  has  it  been  maintained,  that  its  converts  arc  now  num- 
bered by  millions,  gathered,  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  but  consisting  mostly  of  the  intelligent  and  thinking  middle 
classes,  and  of  many  persons  occupying  the  highest  positions  in  civii  and 
social  life. 

At  first  its  opponents  met  it  with  expressions  of  utter  contempt  and 
cries  of  "  humbug."  Many  ingenious  and  scientific  persons  volunteered 
their  efforts  to  expose  the  "  trick ;"  and  if  they  seemed,  in  some  instances, 
to  meet  with  momentary  success  in  solving  the  mystery,  the  next  day 
would  bring  with  it  some  new  form  of  the  phenomenon  to  which  none  of 
their  theories  would  apply.  Being  finally  discouraged  by  repeated  fail- 
ures to  explain  the  hidden  cause  of  these  wonders,  they  withdrew  fr«m 
the  field,  and  for  many  years  allowed  the  matter  to  go  by  default ;  and 
only  within  the  last  twelvemonth  has  investigation  of  the  subject  been 
re-aroused  by  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  little  instrument 
called  "the  Planchette "— an  instrument  which,  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge, was  used  at  least  ten  years  ago  in  France,  and  that,  too,  as  a  sup- 
posed means  of  communicating  with  departed  spirits. 

This  little  board  has  been  welcomed  as  a  "  toy  "  or  a  "  game"  into  thou- 
sands of  families,  without  suspicion  of  its  having  the  remotest  connection 
with  so-called  "  Spiritualism."  The  cry  has  been  raised, 
■ "  Qnldqnld  id  est,  tlmeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes," 
but  too  late!  The  Trojan  walls  are  everywhere  down;  the  wooden 
horse  is  already  dragged  into  the  city  with  all  the  armed  heroes  con- 
cealed in  its  bowels ;  the  battle  has  commenced,  and  must  be  fought  out 
to  the  bitter  end,  as  best  it  may  be ;  and  in  the  numerous  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject,  we  have 
probably  only  the  beginning  of  a  clash  of  arms  which  must  terminate  one 
way  or  another. 

Should  our  grave  and  learned  philosophers  find  themselves  overcome 
by  this  little  three-legged  spider,  it  will  be  mortifying ;  but  in  order  to 
avoid  that  result,  we  fear  they  will  have  to  do  better  than  they  have  done 
yet 

On  the  other  hand,  before  the  Spiritualists  can  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
final  victory  in  this  contest,  they  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  required  to 
answer  the  following  questions  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  highest 
intelligence  and  the  better  moral  and  religious  sense  of  the  community : 

Why  is  it  that  "  spirits  "  communicating  through  your  mediums,  by 
Planchette  or  otherwise,  can  not  relate,  plainly  and  circumstantially,  any 
required  incident  of  their  lives,  as  a  man  would  relate  his  history  to  a 
friend,  instead  of  dealing  so  much  in  vague  and  ambiguous  generalities, 
as  they  almost  always  do,  and  that,  too,  often  in  the  bad  grammar  or 
bad  spelling  of  the  medium  ?  Or,  as  a  question  allied  to  this,  why  is  it 
that  what  purports  to  be  the  same  spirit,  generally,  if  not  always,  fails, 
when  trial  is  made,  to  identify  himself  in  the  same  manner  through  any 
two  different  mediums  ?  Or,  as  another  question  still  allied  to  the  above, 
why  is  it  that  your  Wcbstcrs,  Clays,  Calhouns,  and  others,  speaking 
through  mediums,  so  universally  give  the  idea  that  they  have  deteriorated 
in  intellect  since  they  passed  into  the  spirit-world  ?  And  why  is  it  that 
so  little  discourse  or  writing  that  possesses  real  merit,  and  so  much  that 
is  mere  drivel,  lias  come  through  your  mediums,  if  spirits  are  the  authors  ? 
And  why  does  it  so  often  happen  that  the  spirits— if  they  are  spirits — 
can  not  communicate  anything  except  what  is  already  in  the  mind  of  the 
medium,  or  at  least  of  some  other  person  present  ?  It  does  not  quite 
answer  these  questions  to  say  that  the  medium  is  44  undeveloped?  unless 
you  explain  to  us  precisely  on  what  principle  the  undevelopment  affects 
the  case.  A  speaking-trumpet  may  be  44  undeveloped  "-^cracked  or 
wanting  in  some  ol  its  parts,  so  as  to  deteriorate  the  sound  made  through 


it ;  but  we  should  at  least  expect  that  a  man  speaking  through  it  would 
speak  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  the  thoughts  of  the  trumpet 

And  then,  looking  at  this  subject  in  its  moral  and  social  aspects, 
the  question  should  be  answered :  Why,  on  the  supposition  that  these 
communications  really  come  from  immortal  spirits,  have  they  made  so 
little  progress,  during  the  twenty  years  that  they  have  been  with  us,  in 
elevating  the  moral  and  social  standard  of  human  nature,  in  making 
better  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  citizens  and  philan- 
thropists, in  drawing  mankind  together  in  harmony  and  charity,  and 
founding  and  endowing  great  institutions  for  the  elevation  of  the  race  ? 
Bather  may  we  not  ask,  in  all  kindness,  why  is  it  that  the  Spiritualist 
community  has  been  little  more  than  a  Babel  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  moment  ? 

Or,  ascending  to  the  class  of  themes  that  come  under  the  head  of 
Religion :  Why  is  it  that  prayer  is  so  generally  ignored,  and  the  worship 
of  God  regarded  as  an  unworthy  superstition  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  the 
diatribes,  dissertations,  and  speeches  of  those  who  profess  to  act  under 
the  sanction  of  the  41  spirits,"  we  have  a  reproduction  of  so  much  of  the 
slang  and  ribaldry  of  the  infidels  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  German 
Rationalism  of  the  present,  which  is  now  being  rejected  by  the  Germans 
themselves?  And  why  is  it  that  in  their  references  to  the  great  lights  of 
the  world,  we  so  often  have  Confucius,  Jesus  Christ,  and  William 
Shakspcare  jumbled  up  into  indistinguishability  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  all  these  questions  may  not  be  answered  consistently 
with  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  hypothesis,  but  I  do  say  that  before  our 
Spiritualist  friends  can  have  a  right  to  expect  the  better  portion  of  man- 
kind to  drink  down  this  draft  of  philosophy  which  they  have  mixed,  they 
must  at  least  satisfy  them  that  there  is  no  poison  in  it 

Having  thus  exhibited  these  several  theories,  and,  to  an  extent,  dis- 
cussed them  pro  et  contra,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  now  ask  Planchette 
— using  that  name  in  a  liberal  sense — what  is  her  theory  of  the  whole 
matter  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  after  raising  this  world  of  curiosity 
and  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  its  own  origin  and  true  nature,  we 
have  some  semblance  of  a  right  to  hold  this  mysterious  intelligence  re- 
sponsible for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  it  has  created ;  and  perhaps  if 
we  are  a  little  skillful  in  putting  our  questions,  and  occasionally  call  in 
the  aid  of  Planchette' s  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  members  of  this 
mysterious  family,  we  may  obtain  some  satisfactory  results. 

(Planchctte's  own  theory,  and  conclusion,  in  our  next) 


SLEEP. 

Though  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  sleep,  it  is  a 
singularly  strange  one.  Suppose  we  had  never  seen  a  sleeping  creature 
we  should  scarcely  have  believed  that  such  a  tiling  as  sleep  was  possible. 
We  should  have  deemed  it  absurd  to  think  pf  life  being  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  apparent  lifelcssness ;  of  consciousness  itself  being  rendered 
unconscious,  and  yet  have  the  power  to  return  to  perception  after  the 
short  space  of  six  or  seven  hours,  not  knowing,  except  by  the  clock,  that 
it  had  actually  been  both  unperceiving  and  unconscious  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  That  man,  full  as  he  is  of  spirit,  life,  and  energy,  should  lie 
down  motionless  like  a  stone,  and  become  for  a  time  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb — that  be  should  be  shut  out  wholly  from  the  impressions  of  the 
outer  world  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  as  if  away  on  an  errand  to  some  other 
quarter  of  the  universe,  and  yet  be  capable  of  being  called  back  in  a 
second  of  time  by  a  touch  of  the  arm  or  a  shout  into  the  ear—is  a  mys- 
tery, yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  It  has  perplexed  the  minds  of  the 
greatest  thinkers ;  and  Pyrrho,  the  ancient  skeptic,  after  having  exhaust- 
ed his  brain  in  trying  to  understand  it,  at  length  declared  lie  did  not 
know  which  was  the  real  human  life — the  sleeping  or  the  waking.  44  Do 
we,"  he  asked,  "dream  during  the  night  what  we  have  experienced 
during  the  day?  Or  do  we  during  the  day  dream  about  what  we  have 
experienced  during  the  night?"— Sunday  Magazine. 

[Our  answer  would  be, "  A  little  of  both  for  most  folks."  Some  are 
always  dreamy;  others  seklom  or  never  dream.  It  is  according  to 
temperament  A  dull,  opaque  mind  simply  becomes  totally  unconscious 
and  snores  away  till  his  body  has  been  recuperated,  when  he  wakes  to 
eat  and  work;  whereas  a  mental  or  nervous  temperament  sleeps,  as  it 
were,  with  one  eye  open,  or  with  half  the  faculties  still  awake.  The 
best  balanced  mind  and  body,  the  one  in  the  best  condition  of  healthy 
and  the  one  in  right  relations  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  will 
experience  the  best,  the  sweetest  sleep.] 
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NATIONALITY   IN  VOICES. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London,  Sir  Duncan  Gibh, 
Bart.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Character  of  the 
Voice  in  the  Nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  con- 
trasted with  that  in  the  Nations  of  Europe," 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract:  The 
subject  was  quite  new,  and  difficult  to  handle 
from  the  comparatively  few  facts  bearing  upon 
it ;  the  author,  however,  trusted  to  these  and  to 
his  general  experience  in  its  elucidation.  The 
voice  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  was  of  low 
power,  feeble  compass,  and  whining  in  its  tone, 
possessing  at  times  a  sort  of  metallic  twang. 
Among  the  natives  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and 
Mongolia,  the  voice  was  stronger,  louder,  more 
powerful,  yet  still  more  partaking  of  the  metal- 
lic twang.  The  Chinese  female  voice  was  not 
inferior  in  power  to  that  of  the  male  sex.  The 
metallic  and  "defending"  tones  of  the  voice  in 
those  people  were  a  well-marked  and  distinct- 
ive peculiarity.  In  India  and  Burmah  the  voice 
was  generally  soft  and  very  feminine,  not  so 
powerful  as  shrill.  The  natives  of  the  hills 
had  a  more  robust  voice  than  those  in  the 
plains ;  the  former  possessing  a  somewhat  me- 
tallic twang,  and  the  latter  a  plaintive  and 
whining  tone.  In  Africa  the  negro  was  taken 
as  the  type,  whose  larynx  was  of  intermediate 
proportions  between  the  Chinese  and  Tartars, 
but  differed  from  all  other  races  of  mankind  in 
certain  peculiarities,  which  the  author  describ- 
ed. The  negro  wanted  vocal  power  in  whatev- 
er part  of  the  world  he  was  placed,  but  possess- 
ed the  elements  of  a  bellowing  or  roaring  voice 
— a  deafening  noisy  sound,  without  harmony  or 
distinctness.  In  speaking,  the  voice  was  smooth 
and  harmonious,  or  rough  and  husky.  Con- 
sidered generally,  the  various  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  possessed  of  strong,  powerful,  sono- 
rous, and  harsh  voices ;  variations  as  to  char- 
acter and  tone  might,  and  did  exist,  but,  as  a 
rule,- they  all  agree  in  power,  full  compass, 
range,  clearness,  and  loudness  of  sound.  The 
German  had  the  most  powerful  voice  in  Eu- 
rope, for  reasons  which  the  author  gave;  but  in' 
strength  of  voice  he  must  yield  to  the  Tartar, 
who,  without  exception,  has  the  most  powerful 
voice  of  any  race  in  the  world.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  larynx,  with  length  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  other  circumstances  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  the  various  nations  of  the  three 
great  continents,  were  considered,  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  general  conclusions  ar- 
rived at 


A  day  or  two  ago  a  workman,  excavating  in 
a  gravel  pit  on  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  unearthed  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  silver  plate,  church  orna- 
ments, crucifixes,  censers,  silver  candlesticks, 
etc  These  articles  bore  the  appearance  of 
having  been  buried  half  a  century  or  more. 


ALASKA,  ANU  ITS  PEOPLE. 

WiTn  the  acquisition  of  the  extensive  terri- 
tory of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  much  in- 
terest has  been  awaked  in  that  previously  little- 
known  region.  The  results  of  Captain  Fast's 
expedition  have  drawn  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific men  to  the  native  Alaskans,  or  more  accu- 
rately Aleutians,  in  an  especial  manner.  It  has 
long  been  a  favorite  theory  or  speculation  that 
the  islands  lying  between  Alaska  and  Kamt- 
schatka  formed  the  stepping-stone  by  which  a 
primitive  race  of  men  in  Northern  Asia,  a  race 
either  of  the  Mongolian,  or  Finnic-Tungusian, 
or  Kamtschatka  family,  crossed  to  America  and 
peopled  a  portion  of  the  continent.  The  theory  is 
plausible  enough,  when  we  consider  that  Behr- 
ing's  Straits  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice  in  win- 
ter, while  the  distance  itself  is  but  small ;  still, 
the  question  must  remain  unsettled  until  our 
knowledge  in  this  respect  is  vastly  increased  ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  content  ourselves  now 
with  simply  describing  the  people  as  we  find 
them.  Our  engraving  represents  natives  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  or  the  Archipelago  of  Catha- 
rine— a  series  of  islands  between  52°  and  55°  N. 
and  longitude  163°  and  190°  W.,  between  Amer- 
ica and  Kamtschatka,  separating  the  Pacific 
from  Behring's  Sea,  and  forming  "  an  arched  in- 
sular bridge"  between  the  northern  pointsof  the 
two  continents.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  Behring  in  1728,  visited  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1778,  and  taken  possession  of  by  Russia  in 
the  last  century.  They  then  contained  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  six  thousand  souls.  The  na- 
tives were  subsequently  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  Russian  missionaries  of  the  diocese  of 
Kamtschatka.  After  1799  they  were  governed 
by  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company.  The 
males,  after  attaining  their  majority,  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  the  Company  for  four  or  five 
years,  but  were  paid  for  their  services  from  the 
furs  and  game  they  secured  ;  after  that  period 
they  were  allowed  to  hunt  and  fish  on  their 
own  account,selling  their  game  to  the  Company. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  were  for  a  long  lime  a 
Russian  penal  colony,  whither  were  banished 
political  and  social  criminals,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  hunt  for  furs. 

The  Russians  took  wives  from  among  the 
natives,  and  therefore  the  Aleutian  race  is  now 
very  much  mixed,  and  also  has  decreased  in 
number  by  the  introduction  of  European  vices. 
Originally,  all  the  Aleutians  lived  underground, 
in  excavated  places  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
length ;  their  chief  occupation  consisted  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting  seals,  walruses,  and  other  sea 
animals;  they  were  good-natured  and  content- 
ed, providing  for  all  their  simple  wants  them- 
selves. Their  boats,  resembling  those  of  the 
Esquimaux,  were  made  of  seal-skin,  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  only  one  individual.  They 
used  to  ornament  themselves  by  piercing  the 
nose,  ears,  and  lips,  and  placing  through  them 
bones,  around  which  glass  beads  were  twisted ; 
but  this  custom  has  become  extinct;  and  even 
their  dress,  which  is  represented  in  our  picture, 
approaches  somewhat  that  of  the  Russian. 


This  dress  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  native  wearers.  A  long  white  shirt,  called 
parka,  made  from  the  skins  of  birds  sewn  to- 
gether, is  worn  by  both  sexes;  over  this  is 
thrown  a  still  broader  and  longer  coat,  sewn 
together  and  made  of  the  tanned  intestines  of 
the  larger  sea  animals.  The  shoes  are  of  wal- 
rus-skin, the  stockings  of  intestines,  the  hat  of 
plaited  bark  or  grass. 

As  the  Aleutian  Islands  had  only  the  most 
scanty  vegetation  of  moss,  lichen,  hard  grass- 
es, and  stunted  trees,  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  their  sustenance  from  animal 
food,  of  which  the  islands  offered  no  lack.  The 
ordinary  bear  and  white  bear,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  wolves,  different  species  of  seals,  wal- 
ruses, etc.,  as  well  as  a  great  multitude  of  fishes, 
and  sea-birds,  furnished  both  food  and  furs, 
while  the  collection  of  birds'  eggs  formed  an 
important  part  in  the  household  store.  The 
Aleutians  made  their  hatchets,  knives,  lance  and 
arrow-head3  of  onyx  and  sardonyx,  and  were 
far  more  skilled  and  cleaner  than  most  of  the 
other  uncivilized  races  dwelling  in  so  high  a 
latitude.  Each  family  had  its  own  house,  its 
own  boat,  its  own  dogs — the  only  domestic  ani- 
mals they  possessed.  Still,  as  a  race,  they  had 
very  much  degenerated,  like  all  tribes  living 
upon  isolated  islands,  by  marrying  continually 
among  themselves;  nearly  all  were  hump- 
backed, dwarfed,  crooked-legged,  squint-eyed, 
and  with  a  clumsy,  waddling  walk. 

The  Russians  have  already  introduced  their 
language,  customs,  and  religion,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, among  them. 

CAPTAIN  FAST'S  ACCOUNT. 

To  our  brief  account  of  the  Aleutians  we 
will  append  the  description  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska  given  by  Captain  Edward  S.  Fast,  who 
accompanied  General  Rousseau  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Alaska,  in  1867,  and  who,  during  the 
long,  dreary  winter  nights,  amused  himself  by 
studying  the  ethnology  of  the  natives  and  gath- 
ering together  his  now  celebrated  collection  of 
Alaskan  curiosities.  "  He  found  [says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Tribune,  December  16, 1868]  that 
in  many  of  the  old  families  were  preserved,  as 
heirlooms  and  family  penatee,  curious  carvings 
of  idols,  birds,  reptiles,  and  hideous  nonde- 
script beasts,  wrought  in  wood  and  walrus  ivo- 
ry. Finding  that  these  could  be  purchased. at 
fair  prices,  he  not  only  spent  much  lime  in  col- 
lecting them  himself,  but  employed  natives  to 
visit  portions  of  the  country  remote  from  the 
coast  to  effect  purchases  for  him.  He  learned 
from  the  medicine  men  that  many  of  the  old 
graves  contained  interesting  relics,  and  these 
were  secretly  obtained  and  added  to  his  mu- 
seum. Among  the  most  interesting  specimens 
thus  collected  are  suits  of  armor  made  of  a 
hard  kind  of  wood  and  rudely  carved  with 
hideous-looking  images.  These  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  older  families  as  mementoes  of 
their  ancestors,  and  consist  of  breastplates 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  middle,  com- 
posed of  staves  of  about  two  inches  wide  and 
bound  together  with  cords  made  of  hair  or 
roots.  There  are  also  wooden  helmets,  one 
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of  which  covers  the  top  and  hack  of  the  head, 
while  the  face  is  protected  by  a  separate  piece, 
sometimes  containing  holes  for  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nose,  and  fastened  to  the  back  by  leather 
thongs,  and  at  other  times  consisting  of  a  solid 
piece,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  sort  of  bit  which 
is  attached  to  it, 
the  top  of  this  piece 
being  about  even 
with  the  eyes,  and 
so  placed  that  when 
the  warrior  wished 
to  protect  his  fore- 
head he  merely 
threw  his  head  for- 
ward, and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate 
striking  upon  the 
breast  threw  it  up, 
covering  the  eyes 
and  forehead.  The 
helmets  were  plum- 
ed with  the  hair  of 
the  sea-cow.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  are 
masks  covered  with 
hideously  grinning 
faces,  that  served 
both  as  a  protection 
against  the  weap- 
ons of  enemies  and 
to  give  the  warriors 
a  horrible  appear- 
ance. These,  and 
heavy  iron  swords, 
iron  and  copper 
daggers,  heavy 
wooden  war-clubs 
with  large  knots  on 
their  ends,  war- 
drums,  and  rattles, 
would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  pres- 
ent degenerate  race 
of  Alaskans  were 
once  quite  a  war- 
like people.  They 
also  show  that  they 
were  well  skilled 
in  working  the  iron 
and  copper  that  so 
abounds  in  the 
country,  unless,  in- 
deed, these  swords 
and  daggers  were 
made  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Rus- 
sians, about  eighty 
years  ago. 

"  Captain  Fast 
has  a  collection  of 
several  hundred 
smaller  carvings  of 
little  idols  made  of 

ivory  and  bone,  in  design  not  unlike  those 
found  among  the  natives  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  workmanship  in- 
dicating more  than  ordinary  skill.  lie  lias, 
also,  images  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  besides 


necklaces  of  shells,  the  tusks  of  young  wal- 
ruses, and  bone.  The  most  beautiful  one  of 
these  necklaces  is  composed  of  alternate  tusks 
and  pieces  of  amber.  The  amber  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  being  very  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, and  if  collected  there  by  the  natives,  as 
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Captain  Fast  supposes,  may  open  a  new  field 
for  Yankee  enterprise  among  the  icebergs  of 
Alaska.  The  museum  also  contains  numerous 
domestic  utensils,  such  as  fish-hooks  of  bone, 
wood,  and  iron,  fishing-spears,  with  iron  and  '  mates  dispose  themselves  promiscuously  about 


copper  prongs,  a  kind  of  awl,  pipes  made  of 
bone  and  wood,  and  black  wooden  spoons. 
These  latter  articles  are  considerably  larger 
than  table  size,  and  the  handles  are  more  skill- 
fully carved  than  any  other  relics  in  the  collec- 
tion; they  represent  men,  women,  and  beasts, 
and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, two  or  three 
images  are  wrought 
on  one  spoon.  Cap- 
tain Fast  claims 
that  all  these  speci- 
mens are  of  ancient 
origin,  none  of  them 
being  either  made 
or  used  by  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants.  Be- 
sides these,  there 
are  a  number  of 
Alaskan  dresses, 
such  as  are  used  at 
present,  made  of 
fish,  deer,  and  bird 
skins,  some  of  them 
being  tastefully  or- 
namented. They 
are  similar  to  those 
worn  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  other  cold 
countries. 

"Of  the  present 
native  inhabitants 
of  Alaska,  Captain 
Fast  has  collected 
many  interesting 
facts.  He  says  that, 
as  a  race,  they  arc 
distinct  from  the  In- 
dians,are  well  form- 
ed, have  bright 
eyes,  fine  hair,  and 
a  lightish  brown  or 
yellow  skin.  They 
arc  extremely  filthy 
in  their  persons ; 
though,  since  the 
Americans  have 
gone  among  them, 
some  of  the  young 
women  have  learn- 
ed the  use  of  wa- 
ter, and  pay  more 
attention  to  their 
personal  appear- 
ance. Their  dress 
is  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  poorer 
elasses  live  in  huts 
constructed  of  the 
rough  wood.  Their 
huts  are  seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and 
•  generally  accom- 

modate  about  ten 
persons.  They  arc  entered  from  a  hole  in  the 
side,  through  which  the  inhabitants  descend  by 
means  of  steps.  A  fire  is  kept  continually 
burning  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and  the  in- 
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the  small  room.  During  their  waking  hoars, 
when  within  doors,  they  squat,  and,  indeed, 
this  seems  to  be  their  most  natural  position,  for 
in  it  they  cook  their  food,  eat  their  meals,  and 
perform  all  the  labor  which  does  not  require 
locomotion.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers, 
playing  a  game  probably  invented  by  them- 
selves, and  in  which  they  often  lose  one  after 
another  of  their  articles  of  clothing,  so  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  sigh  V  to  see  men  and  women 
gathered  around  the  gambling  implements  per- 
fectly naked.  They  are  very  peaceable  among 
themselves,  seldom  or  never  disagreeing,  even 
though  drunkenness  is  a  very  prevalent  vice. 
They  have  a  superstition  that  the  whisky  they 
drink  is  the  spirit  of  some  superior  being  that 
takes  possession  of  a  man,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject is  no  longer  responsible  for  his  actions. 
They  therefore  look  upon  a  drunken  man  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  awe,  and  even  though 
he  should  abuse  them,  bear  it  patiently  and 
without  resentment 

"  Formerly,  the  married  women  wore  rings 
in  the  nose  and  silver  needles  through  the 
lower  lip.  The  older  women  still  continue  to 
wear  •  etoppere '  in  their  lips,  which  give  them 
a  very  ugly  appearance.  Morally,  the  Alas- 
kans compare  favorably  with  other  half-savage 
people.  The  virtue  of  unmarried  women  is  in 
the  keeping  of  their  father,  and  that  of  married 
women  is  guarded  by  the  husband.  A  man 
may  sell  his  wife  or  daughter  for  a  day,  a 
month,  ar  a  year ;  but  if  a  man  and  woman  are 
guilty  of  adultery  without  obtaining  the  re- 
quired permission,  the  man  is  severely  pun- 
ished, while  the  woman  is  held  guiltless.  Many 
of  the  Russians  were  in  the  habit  of  buying 
women  for  a  limited  time,  and,  as  a  result, 
many  of  the  children,  who  all  remain  with 
their  mother,  are  of  mixed  blood.  The  men 
disfigure  their  face  with  a  dark  pigment  mixed 
with  grease.  As  the  climate  admits  of  but  lit- 
tle cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  people  live  prin- 
cipally by  hunting  and  fishing.  As  they  grow 
wealthy  they  build  larger  houses,  of  rough  tim- 
ber, and  these  are  occupied  often  by  from  five 
to  twenty  or  thirty  families.  Over  each  house 
a  chief  presides,  and  this  is  the  highest  office 
that  can  be  held  among  them.  There  are  un- 
der-chiefs,  who  lead  the  people  when  they 
make  war  on  a  neighboring  tribe,  but  these 
have  no  authority  at  any  other  time.  They 
have  no  laws,  and  seem  to  need  none.  The 
people  aro  divided  into  three  classes — chiefs, 
freemen,  and  slaves.  The  latter  are  those  who 
have  been  captured  in  war,  and  are  compelled 
to  perform  all  menial  offices  for  the  chiefs. 

"The  religion  of  the  Alaskans  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Indians.  They  believe  in  a  Great 
Spirit,  and  think  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go 
to  some  happier  hunting-ground  remote  from 
the  coast  The  bodies  of  the  dead  arc  burned, 
and  the  ashes  collected  and  placed  with  charms, 
implements  of  peace  and  war,  and  objects  to 
which  the  deceased  man  was  attached,  in  little 
wooden  boxes.  These  were  formerly  placed  in 
,  tree*  or  holes  among  the  rocks,  but  now  are 
more  generally  deposited  on  the  tops  of  little 




stakes  or  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  These 
graves,  and  everything  about  them,  a»e  held 
sacred,  although  Captain  Fast  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  hiring  natives  to  despoil  them  of  their 
relics.  When  a  chief  dies,  a  slave  is  killed  that 
he  may  accompany  and  serve  his  master. 

"  In  war,  the  sluggish  Alaskans  are  more 
cunning  than  brave.  If  they  haw  been  Injured 
by  neighboring  tribes,  they  often  wait  until 
they  suppose  that  all  the  men  have  gone  away 
to  hunt  or  fish,  and  then  they  fall  upon  the  de- 
fenseless village  and  carry  away  all  the  women 
and  children.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
outgeneraled,- as  were  the  Eolosbians  during 
Captain  Fast's  stay  there.  A  man  in  this 
tribe  had  been  killed  by  some  one  of  a  tribe 
whose  villages  were  eight  days'  journey  from 
Sitka,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
that  tribe.  On  arriving  before  the  village  they 
were  surprised  to  find  their  enemies  ready  for 
them,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  they  were 
defeated,  though  they  killed  eight  of  their  ene- 
mies, while  they  lost  only  three  of  their  own 
men.  They  returned  home  perfectly  satisfied, 
since  the  balance  of  dead  men  was  in  their 
favor.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Russians  they  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  their  furs  only  the  poor- 
est, worn-out  guns,  and  were,  therefore,  indif- 
ferently armed.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
Americans  they  have  received  fire-arms  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  and  are  able  to  pursue 
their  game  with  much  better  success." 

Captain  Fast  also  made  up  a  vocabulary  of 
Alaskan  words,  and  spent  much  time  in  study- 
ing their  language,  lie  anticipates  no  trouble 
with  the  natives,  but  thinks  that  a  remunera- 
tive trade  may  be  carried  on  with  them,  and 
also  believes  that  he  has  opened  a  rich  mine  of 
archaeological  research. 
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"CATCHING  THE  SUNBEAMS." 

BT  ZUU. 

A  tikt  babe  on  the  carpet  lay 

Where  the  sunbeams  merrily  fell, 
And  It  strove  to  catch  them  in  its  play, 

For  it  loved  their  radiance  well ; 
And  I  thought,  as  I  gazed,  it  were  well,  yes,  well. 
Did  un  catch  the  sunbeams  wherever  they  fell. 
A  maiden  stood,  and  her  cheek  was  flashed 

As  she  thought  of  the  distant  one. 
For  doubting  thoughts  came  at  twilight's  hush. 

Like  the  shadows  at  set  of  sun ; 
But  she  thrust  them  by  as  an  evil  spell, 
And  caught  the  sunbeam  of  Trust  as  it  fell. 
Another,  yet  in  bis  manhood's  prime. 

Who  deep  trials  had  often  borne. 
Stood  wond'ring  now  in  the  bright  sunshine 

If  the  cross  bore  naught  but  thorn$; 
But  a  gcnUe  voice  whispered, M  All  things  are  well," 
And  the  flowers  blossomed  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
An  aged  man  on  his  death-bed  lay, 

And  ftint  waTthe  fast-fleeting  breath; 
We  knew  ere  the  dawn  of  another  day 

He  wonld  stand  by  the  gates  of  death ; 
But  we  fancied  we  heard  angel  peeans  swell 
As  the  sunbeams  of  heaven  around  him  fell. 
80  through  this  life,  wherever  we  stand, 

Though  stormy  the  Journey  may  he, 
There's  a  loving  voice  and  a  (raiding  band 

That  will  bid  all  the  shadows  flee ; 
And  whatever  the  doui<t,  or  whatever  the  spell, 
There'll  be  shimmering  sunbeams  in  every  dell 
If  we  watch  but  for  Him  who  loveth  us  well. 


SOBER  THOUGHTS. 

"  Morning  paper  1  Latest  news  P' 

The  care  were  moving  quietly  away  from  the 
depot,  and  I  had  just  entered  upon  meditations 
as  pleasant  and  bright  as  that  October  morn- 
ing, when  a  shrill  little  voice  at  my  side  roused 
me  from  my  revery. 

"  Morning  paper  1  Latest  news ! " 

Why  shouldn't  I  read  the  paper,  instead  of 
dreaming?  The  coming  election  was  certainly 
of  more  importance  than  all  my  visions.  So,  in 
a  moment  more  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat  in  a 
decidedly  practical  way,  opened  my  paper,  and 
read — not  any  prophecies  in  regard  to  election 
or  gossip  about  the  fashions,  but  my  eye  at 
once  fell  upon  this  notice : 

44  Coffins  of  all  sizes  and  styles  constantly  on 
hand." 

I  tried  to  think  I  had  not  seen  it;  looked 
above,  below,  on  each  aide  of  it;  for  although 
I  had  read  the  same  notice  many  times  before, 
it  seemed  a  little  strange  and  new  to  me  then. 

Was  that  the  latest  news?  I  read  nothing 
else,  and  was  soon  lost  in  musings  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  those  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  little  newsboy's  voice. 

Is  it  right  to  force  one's  sober  thoughts  upon 
the  minds  of  others ;  to  relate  one's  reflections 
about  death,  when  life  should  be  as  glad,  bright, 
and  beautiful  as  possible  ?  If  such  thoughts 
and  reflections  can  make  life  any  better,  they 
can  not  be  wrong.  Let  the  kind  readers  of  the 
Journal  decide. 

"Of  all  sizes  and  styles!" 

For  you,  daintily  gloved  and  jeweled  six 
feet  of  indolence  and  dependence ;  and  for  you, 
woman  of  wealth  and  fashion ;  for  you,  hard 
toiler  in  the  world  of  thought  and  busy  worker 
in  the  world  of  matter ;  for  you,  little  babe,  in 
your  mother's  arms ;  and  for  you,  criminal,  in 
your  prison  cell ;  for  each,  in  turn,  there  will 
be  a  coffin  ready  and  waiting. 

But  there  is  aristocracy  in  death  as  well  as 
in  life.  The  coffin  of  the  little  beggar  would  be 
too  rough  and  plain  to  have  a  place  beside  that 
of  her  who  spurned  him  from  her  door. 

But  to  the  sleepers  it  would  be  all  the  same. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  lain 
down  gladly,  regretfully,  or  fearfully ;  whether 
the  bed  was  a  velvet  casket  or  a  rude  box.  The 
grave  is  the  great  reconciler  of  all  differences 
in  station,  race,  and  creed. 

But  what  is  left  behind,  and  what  goes  on 
before  ?  The  pure  living,  earnest  working,  and 
faithful  loving  are  the  things  that  stamp  them- 
selves upon  the  world,  and,  defying  death  and 
the  grave,  become  immortal  here.  And  as  the 
most  perfect  seed  gives  surest  token  of  the  per- 
fect fruit,  so  the  purest  earthly  life  is  a  promise 
of  the  highest  life  beyond  the  earthly  one. 
From  better  on  to  best, 

O I  soul,  pursue  thy  way, 
And  thinking  not  of  rest. 

Through  darkness,  on  to  day ; 
With  clearer  sight,  more  earnest  will. 
Step  after  step,  mount  higher  still. 

All  that  is  worthless  will  surely  perish :  the 
good  alone  is  eternal. 

 nirjitivorl  hy 
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"  Dreaming,  are  you  ?  "  And  my  second  rev- 
ery  was  broken,  not  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
little  newsboy,  but  by  the  cheery  tones  of  my 
good  friend  who  had  come  to  meet  me. 

Forgive  me,  dear  Journal,  for  sending  you 
my  sober  thoughts,  and  pray  do  not  think  that 
I  have  no  glad  ones.        hope  Arlington. 

SWBDBNBORG.* 

The  "  Seer"  Looked  at  peom  a  Presby- 
terian Point  of  View. — The  following  is 
from  the  Advance,  of  Chicago : 

The  statistics  of  Swedenborgianism  do  not 
show  its  full  influence.  As  a  denomination 
the  "  New  Jerusalem  Church"  ranks  as  the 
smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  the  writings 
of  its  founder,  while  never  widely  read,  because 
too  voluminous  and  in  style  unattractive,  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  effect  upon  the  modified 
theology  of  our  times.  This  has  not  arisen 
from  faith  in  him  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation, claiming  to  be  in  daily  intercourse 
with  angels  for  many  years,  to  be  authorized 
to  reveal  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to 
be  able  to  depict  the  scenes  of  the  heavenly 
world.  In  these  respects  the  Christian  world  has 
quietly  discredited  his  claims  without  calling 
in  question  his  sincerity,  thinking  him  to  labor 
under  a  permanent  hallucination  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  owing  partly,  if  not  principally, 
to  an  early  disappointment  in  love,  operating 
on  a  nervous  system,  and  accounting  for  his 
disquisitions  on  marriage.  But  apart  from  any 
such  authority,  Swedenborg  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  a  philosophic  writer  not  often  ex- 
celled in  profundity,  acuteness,  variety,  and 
consistency  of  thought  We  confess  to  having 
read  for  years  past  some  portion  of  his  works 
with  intellectual  and  spiritual  profit,  and  we 
imagine,  at  least,  that  we  can  trace  his  influ- 
ence in  the  conceptions  and  reasonings  of  many 
modern  authors  of  distinction,  who  do  not 
always  give  Swedenborg  the  credit  which  he 
deserves.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  devil  and  evil  spirits,  the  Trinity, 
the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  future  life  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Swedenborg's  views  are  quite  thoroughly  and 
systematically  set  forth  in  the  two  volumes  be- 
fore us,  which  have  been  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  tolerably  smooth  English  by  R 
Norman  Foster.  He  teaches,  with  Sabellius, 
that  there  is  a  trinity  of  office  but  not  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  one  true  God ;  that,  by  his  life  on  earth  and 
victory  over  evil  spirits,  he  subjugated  the 
hells,  and  thus  provided  redemption  for  both 
men  and  angels;  that  his  death  on  the  cross 
was  not  redemption,  but  only  his  final  tempta- 
tion and  the  means  of  glorifying  his  humanity ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Christ's  divine  virtue 
and  operation ;  that  the  Scriptures  (in  the  parts 
which  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge)  are  in- 
spired and  have  a  threefold  meaning,  literal, 

*  The  Truj  Christian  Religion,  by  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg. 9  vuli.   By  R.  Norman  Foster.  In  cloth,  $5. 


spiritual,  and  celestial ;  that  holiness  is  essen- 
tially love,  in  God  and  m  all  others ;  that  it  is 
only  Christ  who  saves  men,  which  he  does, 
however,  not  sacrificially,  but  by  co-operating 
with  their  free-will  in  establishing  them  in 
charity  and  love,  above  all  the  assaults  of  evil 
spirits ;  that  at  death  a  spiritual  organization, 
previously  within,  is  extricated  from  the  mor- 
tal, fleshly  body,  and  that  this  is  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  that  in  the  next  world  people  live,  as  to 
habitations,  employments,  and  surroundings, 
much  as  they  do  here,  but  according  to  their 
respective  spiritual  tastes  and  intellectual  con- 
victions ;  and  that  according  to  the  fundamental 
character  possessed  at  death,  men  make  pro- 
gress heavenward  or  hell  ward  forever,  God  (as 
a  being  of  love)  inflicting,  however,  no  positive 
penalties  on  the  wicked,  they  simply  associat- 
ing and  suffering  together  by  the  natural  laws 
of  their  minds.  This  statement  gives,  of  course, 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  his  scheme,  but  may 
answer  as  an  outline  sketch. 

Swedenborg's  disciples  present  no  external 
evidence  in  support  of  his  claim  to.be  received 
as  an  authoritative  expositor  of  divine  truth, 
but  tell  us  to  read  his  writings,  and  we  shall 
be  convinced  by  the  internal  evidence.  Such 
has  not  been  the  effect  upon  our  own  minds, 
though  we  acknowledge  the  Swedenborgians 
to  be  a  very  intelligent  class  of  people,  em- 
bracing cultivated  mind,  inclined  to  mysticism, 
and  possessed  of  a  dreamy,  nervous,  artistic 
temperament  To  us  this  author  ,  presents  a 
remarkable  intermingling  of  profundity  and 
superficiality,  of  wisdom  and  puerility,  of  phil- 
osophic breadth  and  theologic  narrowness.  His 
system  is  in  the  main  a  carefully  considered 
and  self-consistent  philosophy  of  matter  and 
spirit,  of  man  and  God,  of  earth  and  heaven, 
wrought  out  by  a  man  of  science  and  learning. 
Had  he  propounded  his  views  simply  as  a 
philosophy  or  a  theology,  they  would  have  at- 
tracted general  and  deserved  attention ;  but  his 
hallucinations  as  to  intercourse  with  angels 
led  him  to  put  his  ideas  into  such  a  fantastic 
form  as  to  repel  his  readers.  Such  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  effect  upon  those  who  read  his 
grave  accounts  of  the  residences  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  English,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Jews 
in  the  spiritual  world,  or  his  description  of  his 
interviews  with  Luther;  Melancthon,  and  Cal- 
vin, and  of  their  present  condition  and  employ- 
ment It  is  plain,  also,  that  with  all  bis  angelic 
tuition,  he  totally  misconceived  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  taking  faith  in  a  purely 
intellectual  sense,  and  making  the  doctrine  di- 
rectly antinomian.  He  probably  had  met  with 
Lutheran  formalists,  spiritually-dead  orthodox 
ecclesiastics,  who,  by  their  old-school  theology, 
occasioned  in  his  earnest  mind  a  prejudice 
which  he  could  never  overcome,  and  which  led 
him  to  think  that  all  evangelical  religion  was  a 
faith  without  love  or  works,  such  as  James  in- 
dignantly repudiated.  It  does  not  add  to  our 
confidence  in  Swedenborg  as  a  divinely  illumi- 
nated teacher,  to  Bee  that  he  failed  to  under- 
stand and  to  state  correctly  the  views  which  it 
is  the  main  burden  of  his  volumes  to  overthrow, 


and  to  find  him  discrediting  those  parts  of 
Scripture  (such  as  the  epistles  of  Paul)  which 
he  can  not  harmonize  with  his  system. 


RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION, 

I  enow  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
this  subject,  and  that  I  have  frequently  brought 
it  before  the  public.  But  then,  I  also  know 
that  too  much  can  not  be  said  or  written  upon 
it,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tol- 
eration in  religion  should  be  exercised  in  soci- 
ety to  the  full  extent  The  spirit  of  intolerance 
has  been  the  fell  source  of  untold  misery  to  the 
human  family.  From  this  spirit,  under  the 
pretense  of  suppressing  heresy,  millions  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  bigotry  and 
superstition ;  or  rather,  on  the  altar  of  ambition, 
for  ambition  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  the  am- 
bition to  rule,  the  ambition  to  make  men  bow 
down  to  the  dictation  and  authority  of  others. 
How  foolish  to  try  to  make  all  men  think  alike  1 
Why,  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  every 
old  clock  and  watch  run  together.  The  more 
you  resort  to  force,  to  compel  men  to  think 
alike,  the  farther  they  are  apart  The  proper 
way,  therefore,  to  produce  the  object  so  de- 
voutly to  be  desired, ».  uniformity  of  opinion, 
is  by  a  friendly  interchange  of  ideas,  by  meet- 
ing and  discussing  the  different  views  in  an 
amicable  spirit  and  with  a  view  to  elicit  truth, 
and  to  follow  it  wherever  found,  whether 
among  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, or  Presbyterians.-  To  this  end,  the 
houses  of  worship  of  all  denominations  should 
be  thrown  wide  open  to  each  other,  that  the 
truth  might  be  permitted  to  enter  regardless 
of  the  strong  barriers  of  prejudice. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  there  is  less 
courtesy  shown  towards  each  other  among 
preachers  than  in  any  other  profession.  It  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  Christianity  that  it  is 
so,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  Christianity :  the  cause 
is  to  be  attributed  to  that  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  disposition  to  lord  it  over 
God's  heritage,  the  human  mind,  and  thus  pre- 
vent people  from  thinking  for  themselves. 

I  insist  upon  this  subject,  because  I  look  upon 
religious  toleration,  investigation,  and  discus- 
sion as  the  high  road  to  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  happiness.  So  long  as  people  will  not  think, 
or  let  think,  or  put  impediments  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  and  inquiry,  so  long  will  they  remain 
in  ignorance,  sin,  and  superstition,  and  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  hatred,  and  vice.  In  short,  I 
look  upon  religious  toleration  as  the  entering 
wedge  of  immortal  truth.      s.  L  xcmorris. 

[The  above  is  from  an  Alabama  clergyman. 
Shall  his  words  be  heeded  ?] 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if 
we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we 
rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but 
if  we  work  upon  our  immortal  minds— if  we 
imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear 
of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow-men — we  engrave 
on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten 
for  all  eternity. — Webtter. 
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THE  DYING  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

Tire  following  most  touching  fragment  of  a 
"  Letter  from  a  Dying  Wife  to  her  Husband," 
was  found  by  him,  some  months  after  her 
death,  between  the  leaves  of  a  religious  volume 
which  she  was  very  fond  of  perusing.  The 
letter,  which  was  literally  dim  with  tear  marks, 
was  written  long  before  the  husband  was 
aware  that  the  grasp  of  a  fatal  disease  had  fas- 
tened upon  the  lovely  form  of  his  wife,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen : 

"  When  this  shall  reach  your  eye,  dear  G-^, 
some  day  when  you  are  turning  over  the  relics 
of  the  past,  I  shall  have  passed  away  forever, 
and  the  old  white  stone  will  be  keeping  its 
lonely  watch  over  the  lips  you  have  so  often 
pressed,  and  the  sod  will  be  growing  green  that 
shall  hide  forever  from  your  sight  the  dust  of 
one  who  has  so  often  nestled  close  to  your 
warm  heart  For  many  long  and  sleepless 
nights,  when  all  my  thoughts  were  at  rest,  I 
have  wrestled  with  the  consciousness  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and  at  last  it  has  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind ;  and  although  to  you  and  to 
others  it  might  now  seem  but  the  nervous  im- 
aginations of  a  girl,  yet,  dear  G  ,  it  is  so  I 

"Many  weary  hours  have  I  passed  in  the 
endeavor  to  reconcile  myself  to  leaving  you, 
whom  I  love  so  well,  and  this  bright  world  of 
sunshine  and  beauty ;  and  hard  indeed  it  is  to 
struggle  on  silently  and  alone  with  the  sure 
conviction  that  I  am  about  to  leave  all  forever 
and  go  down  alone  into  the  dark  valley.  '  But 
I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  and,  leaning 
upon  His  arm,  I  fear  no  evil.'  Don't  blame  me 
for  keeping  even  all  this  from  you.  How  could 
I  subject  you,  of  all  others,  to  such  sorrow  as  I 
feel  at  parting,  when  time  will  so  soon  make  it 
apparent  to  you  ?  I  could  have  wished  to  live, 
if  only  to  be  at  your  side  when  your  time  shall 
come,  and,  pillowing  your  head  upon  my 
breast,  wipe  the  death  damps  from  your  brow, 
usher  your  departing  spirit  into  its  Maker's 
presence,  embalmed  in  woman's  holiest  prayer. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  so — and  I  submit  Yours  is 
the  privilege  of  watching,  through  long  and 
dreary  nights,  for  the  spirit's  final  flight,  and 
of  transferring  my  sinking  head  from  your 
breast  to  my  Saviour's  bosom !  And  you  shall 
share  my  last  thought ;  the  last  faint  pressure 
of  the  hand  and  the  last  feeble  kiss  shall  be 
yours,  and  even  when  flesh  and  heart  shall 
have  failed  me,  my  eye  shall  rest  on  yours 
until  glazed  by  deatli ;  and  our  spirits  shall  hold 
one  last  fond  communion,  until  gently  fading 
from  my  view— the  last  of  earth— you  shall 
mingle  with  the  first  bright  glimpse  of  the  un- 
fading glories  of  that  better  world  where  part- 
ing is  unknown.   Well  do  I  know  the  spot, 

dear  G  ,  where  you  will  leave  me ;  often 

have  we  stood  by  the  place,  and  as  we  watched 
the  mellow  sunset  as  it  glanced  in  quivering 
flashes  through  the  leaves,  and  burnished  the 
grassy  mounds  around  us  with  stripes  of  gold, 
each  perhaps  has  thought  that  one  of  us  would 
come  alone  ;  and  whichever  it  might  be,  your 
name  would  be  on  the  stone.   But  we  loved 


the  spot ;  and  I  know  you'll  love  it  none  the 
less  when  you  see  the  same  quiet  sunlight 
linger  and  play  among  the  grass  that  grows 
over  your  Mary's  grave.  I  know  you'll  go 
often  alone  there,  when  I  am  laid  there,  and 
whisper  among  the  waving  branches,  lIam 
not  lost,  but  gone  before  I ' " 


JAMES  HARPER. 

Practical  common  sense  is  written  in 
every  feature  of  this  face.  See  what 
very  large  perceptive  faculties — great 
decision,  dignity,  and  perseverance  are 
also  apparent ; — see  what  Firmness  and 
Self-Esteem — real  kindness  and  religious 
sentiment  are  conspicuous ; — see  how 
large  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are! 
There  were  also  method,  calculation,  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  practical  economy,  and 
ever  so  much  earnest  zeal  and  unflagging 
push.  That  is  the  head  of  a  natural  cap- 
tain— a  leader — one  who  forms  his  own 
opinions,  and  acts  upon  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  often  described  as  a  type  of  the 
American.  There  is  at  least  a  degree  of 
similarity  in  these  two  personages.  Both 
were  angular,  tenacious,  religious,  tem- 
perate, economical,  kindly,  and  original. 
Each  was  the  architect  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion. Mr.  fiarper  did  nothing  without  a 
plan  and  a  purpose.  There  was  method, 
skill,  application,  sagacity,  perseverance, 
and  no  "  let  up "  till  the  thing  in  hand 
should  be  accomplished.  If  there  be  cases 
wherein  seeming  discrepancies  between 
body,  brain,  and  face  exist,  it  is  not  so  in 
this  case.  Here  there  is  the  utmost  har- 
mony throughout.  We  hold  up  to  view 
the  man,  and  submit  that  the  well-known 
character  corresponds  perfectly. 

The  grandfather  of  James  Harper  was  an 
Englishman,  and  one  of  the  earliest  American 
Methodists.  He  came  to  this  country  about 
1740,  and  his  son  Joseph,  born  in  1776,  settled 
as  a  farmer  at  Newtown,  upon  Long  Island. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Kollyer,  a  woman  of 
vigorous  and  superior  character,  of  a  cheerful 
piety  and  kindly  humor,  and  their  oldest  child, 
James,  was  born  in  Newtown,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1705.  The  town  is  now  one  of  the 
populous  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  at  that  time 
it  was  still  a  secluded  country  village;  and 
James,  with  his  younger  brothers,  remained 
quietly  at  home,  going  to  the  district  school, 
and  working  upon  his  father's  farm. 

"A  cheerful  piety  and  kindly  humor," 
coupled  with  uncompromising  pride  of  char- 
acter and  great  personal  strength,  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  as  the  very  best  of  capi- 
tal with  which  to  begin  life ;  and  when  to  these 
are  added  the  prayers  and  examples  of  reli- 


gious parents,  and  a  boyhood  spent  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  natural  rules  of  mental 
and  moral  as  well  as  physical  vigor,  we  have 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  source  of  that 
continued  healthful  and  cheerful  activity  ex- 
tending even  beyond  the  number  of  years  allot- 
ted to  man,  which  were  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  ex-Mayor  Harper. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  printer  in  New  York.  Thoso  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  trade  know  that  the  first  part  of 
the  "time"  of  a  printer's  apprentice  is  filled 
up  with  all  disagreeable  and  menial  service, 
rendered  none  the  easier  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  boys  in  a  composing-room  are  gener- 
ally made  the  subjects  of  mortifying  practical 
jokes,  and  serve  as  the  butt  for  the  ridicule  of 
all  their  predecessors  in  the  office.  James  was 
no  exception.  As  he  passed  and  repassed, 
the  dapper  clerks  always  threw  a  slang  phrase 
at  him,  and  jeered  him  upon  his  coarse 
clothes ;  when  sometimes  in  pretending  to  feel 
the  fineness  of  his  cloth  they  took  the  skin 
with  it  For  some  time  James  bore  their 
taunting  insults  with  meekness,  until  by  their 
increased  rudeness  this  ceased  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  a  stand  against  it;  so 
when  the  next  day  one  of  them  asked  him 
whether  his  boots  were  made  in  Paris,  and 
demanded  of  him  the  card  of  his  tailor,  James 
turned  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  tremendous 
"  booting,"  saying,  as  he  kicked  him, "  There, 
that's  my  card ;  take  good  care  of  it  and  when 
I  am  out  of  my  time  and  set  up  for  myself,  and 
you  need  employment  as  you  will,  come  tome 
with  the  card  and  I  will  give  you  work." 
Forty-one  years  after,  when  Harper's  estab- 
lishment was  known  throughout  all  the  land, 
and  James  had  borne  the  highest  municipal 
honors  of  the  city,  and  had  become  one  of  our 
wealthiest  men,  the  person  who  had  received 
the  card  came  to  Hon.  James  Harper's  estab- 
lishment, asked  employment,  and  claimed  It 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  "  kept  the  card  given 
him  forty-one  years  before."  And  those  of  us 
who  know  the  man,  know  that  the  work  was 
given  without  the  shadow  of  an  embittering 
smile  of  exultation. 

In  1817,  he,  in  connection  with  the  second 
brother,  John,  opened  the  Dover  Street  house. 
They  had  saved  up  a  little  money  by  working 
extra  hours,  and  this  was  increased  by  a  little 
from  their  father's  capital.  The  second  book 
they  printed  was  to  be  stereotyped.  That  part 
of  the  craft  in  those  days  was  in  a  crude  state, 
and  the  work  rudely  done.  They  had  con- 
tracted to  do  the  work  for  fifty  cents  a  token. 
They  found  they  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
sum  to  have  it  stereotyped,  and  no  profit  would 
be  left  to  themselves.  They  resolved  to  stereo- 
type the  work.  It  was  difficult  and  slow,  but 
it  was  done,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  It 
was  pronounced  the  best  piece  of  stereotyping 
ever  seen  in  New  York. 

The  foundation  of  their  business  was  now 
securely  laid.  Themselves  practical  printers, 
they  thoroughly  understood  every  technicality 
of  the  business  of  which  they  stood  at  the  head, 
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and  to  this  fact  may  be  largely  attributed  the 
early  superiority  of  their  publications  in  merely 
mechanical  skill  Perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  and  most  truly  useful  of  all  these  ear- 
lier publications  was  the  "Family  Library." 
It  penetrated — as  the  foundation  of  village  li- 
braries— to  thousands  of  homes,  the  reading 
matter  of  which  had  previously  been  only  the 
Bible  and  the  Almanac.  Many  a  boy  and  girl 
has  found  his  or  her  first  inspiration  in  these  pop- 
ular volumes,  and  more  than  one,  whose  names 
are  now  almost  as  familiar  as  that  of  the  Harp- 
ers themselves,  claim  that  the  reading  of  these 
books  gave  them  the  first  impetus  on  the  way 
of  success. 

The  history  of  the  house  is  familiar.  The 
other  brothers  came  to  strengthen  the  frater- 
nity, and  from  the  most  unpretentious  begin- 
ning gradually  arose  the  most  extensive 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
few  reverses  that  came  seemed  only  to  mark 
the  epoch  of  some  more  brilliant  advance.  The 
burning  of  the  old  house  in  Cliff  Street,  in 
1855,  but  served  as  the  signal  for  the  building 
of  the  new,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  work 
went  on  in  temporary  quarters,  without  inter- 
fering with  a  single  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

In  1844  Mr.  Harper  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  we  believe  that  the 
present  system  of  police  was  established  during 
his  term  of  office,  and  under  his  direct  super- 
vision. He  had,  however,  little  taste  for  poli- 
tics, and  constantly  refused  to  be  a  candidate 
for  any  other  office.  From  this  time  on,  he 
again  devoted  himself  to  that  business  which 
forms  the  monument  of  his  life,  but  not  alone 
of  his  life,  for  it  has  been  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined labors  of  a  brotherhood  the  like  of 
which  we  have  no  record. 

For  many  years  the  "  Mayor,"  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called,  had  taken  a  less  active  part  in 
the  burdensome  cares  of  the  establishment,  but 
he  was  still  earliest  there  in  the  morning — 
almost  always  coining  before  nine  o'clock— 
and  after  looking  over  the  mail  would  pass 
through  the  several  departments,  chatting  with 
and  telling  anecdotes  to  the  employes.  It  was 
never  the  rich  employer  talking  with  his  work- 
men, but  the  kind  and  sympathizing  friend, 
who,  having  time,  stopped  for  a  moment's 
chat,  and  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
establishment  felt  If  the  shrewd  business  man 
measured  the  man  he  joked  with,  it  was  never 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  fault  to  criti- 
cise, but  in  the  lfope  of  finding  some  excellence 
t»  praise.  Himself  deeply  religious,  he  was 
capable  of  the  largest  charity  toward  the  short- 
comings of  others ;  and  the  man  who,  in  the 
busiest  and  most  careworn  season  of  his  life, 
found  time  for  the  establishment  of  prayer- 
meetings  among  the  humblest  classes  of  peo- 
ple, never  thrust  his  opinions  upon  any  man. 
He  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  significance  of 
those  words  of  Christ:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."  This  was  the  key-note 
of  his  religious  life. 
He  was  always  a  strict  "  Temperance  man," 


and  many  of  those  present  at  the  dinners  given 
to  General  Grant  during  the  past  few  months, 
will  remember  the  silent  testimony  borne  in 
favor  of  cold  watpr  by  a  man  who,  though 
seventy-three,  seemed  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

He  had  seen  New  York  rise  from  an  infant 
city  to  a  great  metropolis.  His  life  went  back 
beyond  the  time  of  any  modern  inventions. 
He  had  lived  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
could  tell  it  as  it  has  never  been  written.  As 
it  had  grown,  he  had  grown  with  it  Hard  and 
constant  as  had  been  his  work  in  his  younger 
days,  he  never  made  that  his  standard  for 
others.  Talking  with  another  business  man, 
who  was  complaining  that  clerks  must  have 
summer  vacations  in  these  latter  days,  and  that 
they  themselves  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  when  young,  Mr.  Harper  replied :  "  Oh, 
well,  the  world  moves ;  it  moves,  you  see,  and 
we  can't  hold  it  back.  We  had  better  move 
with  it,  or  it  will  go  on  and  leave  us  standing 
by  the  wall." 

Years  ago  an  author,  whose  failing  health 
had  crippled  his  resources,  took  a  book  to 
James  and  John  Harper,  and  sold  it  to  them 
for  a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from  embar- 
rassment, but  with  the  proviso  that  he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  redeeming  it  after  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  Before  the  time  had 
elapsed  the  author  died,  and  the  book  belonged 
to  the  Messrs.  Harper.  It  proved  a  success ; 
but  these  two  men,  instead  of  retaining  what 
was  legally  theirs,  took  what  would  have  been 
the  author's  share,  had  the  book  been  re- 
deemed— about  $10,000 — and  invested  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  orphan  child.  They  did  only 
what  was  honorable,  but  how  many  would 
have  done  it? 

Few  know  the  extent  of  Mayor  Harper's 
charities.  They  were  unobtrusive,  even  the 
recipients  often  being  ignorant  of  the  source  of 
the  help  afforded  them.  He'  knew  by  name 
the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  and  children 
employed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  great 
buildings,  interested  himself  in  their  family 
stories,  and  often  won  a  confidence  that  was 
never  betrayed.  If  they  were  sick  he  visited 
them,  and  if  in  need  gave  them  every  requisite 
assistance.  A  woman  in  his  employ  had  for 
some  weeks  been  suffering  with  inflamed  eyes. 
Her  sister  in  the  country  had  written  her  to 
come  and  visit  her,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  the  journey.  One 
morning  the  "Mayor"  stopped  at  her  stand, 
and,  handing  her  a  little  book,  said :  "  There, 
there !  don't  trouble  about  your  eyes ;  we  must 
spare  you  for  a  few  weeks  till  they  get  well. 
Go  and  visit  your  sister,  and  here's  a  little 
book  to  read  while  you  are  gone."  He 
passed  on,  and  she  found  $10 — sufficient  for 
the  expenses  of  the  journey— between  the  fly- 
leaves. This  was  but  characteristic  of  the 
daily  fife  of  the  man. 

For  some  time  he  had  omitted  from  his 
morning  religious  services  the  prayer  for  de- 
liverance from  suddcu  death.  Upon  being 
questioned  as  to  his  reasons  for  this  change,  he 
replied,  "  The  Lord  knows  best."  In  a  conver- 


sation with  a  friend  some  weeks  before,  the  ques- 
tion of  dying  came  up,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
all  his  life  had  a  dread  of  the  idea  of  sudden 
death,  but  that  it  did  not  now  seem  to  him  that 
it  made  any  difference.  If  we  lived  rightly,  we 
were  always  ready,  and  he  thought  now  that 
he  should  like  to  die  suddenly, "  for  it  would 
seem  like  being  translated." 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  March,  he  made 
his  usual  round  of  the  buildings.  For  the  last 
time  his  genial  smile  brightened  the  rooms  as 
he  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  Though  sev- 
enty-three, his  eye  was  as  keen,  his  form  as 
erect,  and  his  step  as  elastic  as  it  had  been  forty 
years  before.  Scarcely  a  thread  of  gray  min- 
gled with  the  dark-brown  of  his  still  luxuriant 
hair,  and  he  might  reasonably  have  been«prom- 
ised  twenty  years  more  of  vigorous  life. 

From  the  office  he  went  and  sat  for  the  pho- 
tograph from  which  our  portrait  is  printed,  and, 
after  dining,  went  with  his  daughter  for  his 
usual  drive  in  Central  Park.  On  their  way  the 
breaking  of  the  carriage-pole  frightened  the 
horses.  Mr.  Harper's  practiced  hand  guided 
them  for  some  distance,  but  at  last  they  were  be- 
yond the  control  even  of  his  superior  strength, 
and  he  and  his  daughter  were  thrownjiolently 
to  the  pavement  She  was  but  slightly  in- 
jured. He  was  carried  to  St  Luke's  Hospital, 
where  he  died  on  the  Saturday  evening  fol- 
lowing, without  ever  having  entirely  regained 
consciousness.  His  prophecy  that  we  would 
some  morning  take  up  the  morning  paper  and 
read  that  James  Harper  had  died  suddenly  the 
evening  before,  was  almost  literally  fulfilled. 

"  It  seems  that  the  light  has  gone  opt  of  the 
house,"  said  one  of  the  brothers.  More  than 
one  in  his  employ  have  mourned  his  death  as 
they  would  that  of  a  father,  and  the  most 
touching  tribute  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
funeral,  in  the  church  which  he  had  attended, 
was  the  long  line  of  sad  faces  that  passed  up 
the  aisle  to  look  upon  him  for  the  last  time, 
while  "  poor  men  as  well  as  women  bent  to 
Kiss  his  calm,  unchanged  face  as  he  lay  in  his 
coffin." 

The  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
employes  on  the  day  after  the  reopening  of  the 
establishment  expressed  something  of  the  sin- 
cere respect  and  affection  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  those  who  had  known  him  most 
familiarly. 

A  Christian  gentleman  has  passed  from 
among  us.  His  was  a  successful  life  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  lived  blamelessly, 
and  laid  down  triumphantly. 

The  Widow's  Mite.— This  is  a  fac-timiU  of 
a  coin  discovered  near  the  supposed  site  of  the 

®old  Jewish  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  now  in  the  extensive  collection  of 
the  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  It  weighs 
ten  grains.  The  ancient  Greek  name  waa 
Upton,  and  it  doubtless  represents  the  "  mites," 
as  to  size  and  jralue,  which  the  poor  widow 
"  cast  into  the  treasury."  Wc  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Collins,  an  occasional  contributor,  for 
this  interesting  item. 
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Doraaatle  happtnaaa,  tliou  only  hllaa 
Of  paradtM  thnt  bu  aui  rived  llw  fall  I 
Tbno  »rl  Un  nana  of  rtrtue.   In  tbluo  unit 
Sha  •mtlea,  appeailnf  a*  In  truth  ah*  la, 
Hcar'n-born,  aod  daallnad  to  Iht  akia*  fiw^r, 


WHO   IS   MY  NEIGHBOR? 

"  Them  shalt  love  th^eigkbor  at  lAyeff." 

Who  ia  my  neighbor  t  Wot  the  one 

Who  beet  may  please  my  selfish  heart ; 
Nor  yet  the  wise  anfi  good  alone 

Who  In  my  love  aad  Joy  bear  part. 
Perchance  the  poor,  the  low,  or  vile 

My  steps  may  pass  and  kindness  need ; 
Snch  is  my  neighbor  as  myself  to  love. 

The  naked  clothe,  the  hungry  feed. 

If  I  my  neighbor  as  myself  do  love, 

I'll  treat  him  as  I  wonld  that  he, 
Our  places  changed,  wonld  do  by  me. 

As  carefnl,  tender,  Jnst,  and  free  ; 
I'd  love  to  foel  his  kindness  flow 

In  patient  words  and  gentle  deeds, 
When  hardened  I  wonld  feel  the  glow 

From  heavenly  charity  proceeds. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  WOMAN 
QUESTION. 

If  woman  is  to  become  enfranchised,  it  must 
largely  be  by  freeing  her  spirit  from  the  trivial 
aims  and  pursuit*  which  now  cramp  and  dwarf 
ber  spirit,  and  make  her  the  submissive  tool  of 
her  Approbativeness.  But  as  pursuits  have 
been  so  few  which  it  has  been  allowable  and 
practicable  for  her  to  enter,  she  has  occupied 
ber  noble  faculties  too  often  in  the  busy  chase 
of  fashion  and  popularity. 

Let  her  Spiritualily  become  as  active  as 
some  other  organs,  and  she  will  awaken  to  the 
deep  significance  of  life,  and  feel  that  every 
faculty  of  her  being  should  be  consecrated  to 
its  highest  use.  Her  Benevolence  will  then 
claim  a  bearing,  while  Conscientiousness  and 
the  reasoning  powers  argue  the  case. 

When  I  look  at  a  woman,  I  instinctively  take 
ber  mental  dimensions  and  soul  qualities,  and 
if  I  see  that,  though  possessing  both  in  no  small 
degree,  she  has  not  emerged  from  the  rudi- 
mental  state  of  delight  in  the  showy  and 
adorned,  I  long  for  her  to  grow  and  under- 
stand her  soul  capacities,  that  she  may  arise  in 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  her  womanhood  and 
prove  her  independence  of  fashion  and  frivolity. 

The  thousand  little  time-stealers  in  the  shape 
of  embroideries  and  entirely  unnecessary  arti- 
cles of  taste  and  fancy,  are  robbing  her  of  the 
time  she  needs  for  the  acquaintance  and  culti- 
vation of  her  own  soul ;  and,  imagining  she  is 
industrious  when  so  absorbed,  she  fails  to  be- 
come the  "  beam  of  bright]  joy  to  the  sad- 
stricken  "  which  she  might.  Real  introspection 
is  what  she  wants — clear-seeing  and  clear- 
thinking,  that  she  may  come  into  communion 
with  her  higher  self  and  those  before  her  who 
are  capable  of  inspiring  her  with  pure  and 
elevated  aims  and  the  heroism  to  be  able  to 
live  to  them  and  her  ideal  of  beauty  and  use. 

When  it  will  grieve  her  as  much  to  discover 
that  she  is  selfish  as  to  learn  that  she  is  unfash- 


ionable, there  will  be  hope  for  her,  for  she  will 
then  set  about  cultivating  her  Benevolence ; 
when  to  be  peevish,  unreasonable,  or  fault- 
finding will  make  her  as  annoyed  at  herself  as 
the  blunders  and  stupidity  which  have  incensed 
her  at  others ;  when,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
appearances,  she  no  longer  relinquishes  her 
time,  ber  talents,  and  her  peace  of  mind,  then, 
Indeed,  the  day  of  her  womanhood  will  begin. 
When  to  attract  the  admiration  and  love  of  man 
to  the  pure,  the  self-forgetting,  and  self-denying 
is  her  desire,  instead  of  any  personal  idolatry, 
what  hope  may  we  nothave  for  the  race.  And  if 
she  has  led  man  into  the  wrong  and  inharmoni- 
ous, may  it  not  now  become  her  blessed  privi- 
lege and  prerogative  to  lead  him  back  to  "  wis- 
dom's ways,  which  are  pleasantness,  and  to  her 
paths,  which  are  peace  ?  "  Let  there  be  an  era  of 
love,  and  peace,  and  gentleness,  to  offset  the  more 
masculine  of  pioneership,  war,  and  ambition ; 
and  when  the  transitional  phase  of  it  is  past, 
what  blessed  results  of  harmony  may  we  hope 
to  see  ?— "  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  to- 
gether"— not  the  lamb  absorbed  into  the  per- 
sonality of  the  lion,  but  each  its  perfect  self. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  many  women,  in 
their  selfishness  and  inertia,  exclaim,  "  I  have 
all  the  rights  I  want,"  little  thinking  it  is  the 
kind  friends  and  favorable  surrounding,  which 
give  them  these,  and  not  the  laws  or  existing 
conditions  of  society,  and  that  if  free  them- 
selves, there  is  an  abundance  of  bound  and  ago- 
nized souls  who  need  the  love  and  strength  of 
generous  hearts  to  raise  them  from  the  abyss 
of  degradation  and  suffering  in  which  they  find 
themselves ;  who  perceive  no  ray  of  light,  nor 
gleam  of  sunshine,  such  as  those  more  favored 
ones  might  bestow  with  their  womanly  sympa- 
thy or  holy  motherly  love  for  the  orphaned,  or 
often  worse  than  orphaned.  l.  k.  w. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  HOUSEKEEPERS? 

BY  JENXIE  JUKE. 

[The  following  excellent  advice  to  the  wo- 
men "  of  the  period  "  we  take  from  DemoresCs 
Monthly  Magazine.] 

There  have  been  recent  disclosures,  through 
the  press,  concerning  short  weights  and  adul- 
terations in  the  articles  sold  and  used  for  food, 
which  have  attracted  very  general  attention 
throughout  the  country,  and  ought  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  every  woman  in  the  land,  and 
set  her  to  inquiring  seriously  how  far  she  her- 
self may  be  considered  responsible  for  this  lax 
and  dangerous  condition  of  things  pertaining 
directly  to  the  family  welfare. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  men,  mainly,  who  act  as 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  and  are,  therefore, 
chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing  poisons  into 
our  food,  and  robbing  us,  by  false  weight  and 
measure,  of  what  is  rightfully  onr  own.%  But 
have  women  performed  their  whole  duty? 
Have  they  guarded  the  interests  of  their  house- 
holds as  they  might,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ? 

Putting  the  larger  field — the  fresh  occupa- 
tions claimed  for  women — out  of  the  question, 


it  is  still  true  that  three-fourths  of  them  are 
wives,  mothers,  practical  heads  of  families,  and 
bound  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  duty  to  see 
that  no  evil  enters  their  domain  that  can  be 
warded  off,  no  agency  admitted  detrimental  to 
the  general  interests  and  welfare. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  insist  that  all  women 
should  be  housekeepers;  but  all  women  who 
marry  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  so,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  in  that  capacity  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  family  circumstances  and  resources. 

Have  they  done  this  ?  Are  they  doing  it  ? 
Do  they  even  comprehend  the  duties  involved 
in  their  position?  And  do  they  accept  the 
marriage  vow  as  in  any  sense  binding  them  to 
their  fulfillment? 

To  all  these  questions  one  is  compelled  to 
answer,  No  I  We  have  neither  housekeepers 
nor  any  systematic  method  of  housekeeping. 
We  have  not  even  the  beginning  of  a  school  of 
instruction  in  the  most  important  business  of  a 
woman's  life ;  whatever  is  done  is  done  at  hap- 
hazard, and  without  any  realization  of  the  "so- 
cial and  domestic  interests  involved,  and  the 
influences  exerted  through  household  channels 
upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  race. 

The  march  of  civilization  has  divided  wo- 
men, mainly,  into  two  classes:  dolls  and 
drudges.  The  latter  are  nearly  as  unfortunate, 
in  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  true  honor  and 
usefulness  of  women,  as  the  former.  They  are 
servants — or  they  do  tho  work  of  servants — 
simply  from  habit,  from  necessity,  without  intel- 
ligence, and  without  pleasure.  They  observe  the 
routine  and  inherit  the  prejudices  of  their  moth- 
ers before  them,  and  inquire  no  farther  into  the 
causes  of  what  takes  place  around  them.  Their 
mental  activity  is  checked  by  over-work  and 
physical  exhaustion,  and  their  lives  become  a 
mere  struggle  to  carry  the  burden  of  care  and 
labor  from  one  day  to  another. 

Women  of  society,  on  the  contrary,  ignore 
every  consideration,  except  those  connected 
with  what  they  consider  to  be  the  necessities 
of  their  social  position.  They  live  wholly  for 
the  world  outside  of  their  homes,  and  use  these 
only  for  their  convenience  and  pleasure.  Of 
the  details  of  their  own  household,  of  what 
transpires  in  kitchen  or  nursery,  they  are  as 
absolutely  ignorant  as  if  they  had  no  interest 
in  them;  and  of  what  comes  in  or  goes  out, 
they  know  no  more  than  the  stranger  that 
passes  their  doors.  If  they  are  naturally  intel- 
ligent, active,  and  humanely  disposed,  their  time 
is  absorbed  by  societies,  by  calls,  by  meetings 
in  behalf  of  some  pet  object  or  project  which 
claims  the  sympathy  of  the  moment;  but,  If 
otherwise,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  fashionable  society  routine,  they  are 
most  profoundly  to  be  pitied,  for  the  hours, 
weeks,  months,  years  given  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good  work  are  occupied  by  a  ceaseless 
round  of  senseless  social  exactions,  ceremonies, 
and  observances  which  might  be  all  stricken 
from  the  social  calendar  and  no  one  be  the 
worse  for  it 

Neflher  of  these  states,  therefore,  combines  or 
include,  the  essential  duties  which  belong  to  the 
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American  woman  as  housewife  and  care-taker, 
ami  no  position  absolves  the  married  woman, 
the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  children  from  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  these  relations. 

The  chivalrous  character  of  American  men, 
the  willingness  to  save  women  from  every  sort 
of  work  and  drudgery,  has  made  them,  in  many 
instances,  the  purveyors  as  well  as  the  provid- 
ers for  the  wants  of  the  family ;  and  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  selecting  and  buying  in  the 
market  and  provision  stores  are  left  to  the  com- 
bined honesty  and  discretion  of  the  dealer  and 
an  ignorant  servant  girl,  who  not  unfrequently 
form  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against 
the  mistress. 

Women  never  think  of  committing  the  pur- 
chase of  their  dry-goods,  dresses,  cloaks,  bon- 
nets, or  even  the  material  for  children's  clothes, 
to  Bridget ;  they  would  not  even  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  the  merchant ;  they  insist  upon  seeing 
colors,  selecting  patterns,  and  judging  of  tex- 
ture for  themselves.  Why  are  they  not  equally 
interested  in  the  proper  selection  and  purchase 
of  food? 

Clothing  is,  to  be  sure,  displayed  upon  the 
body,  but  food  enters  directly  into  its  composi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  kind  and  quality  exercise  an 
almost  incalculable  influence  upon  its  forma- 
tion, and  also  upon  the  mind  and  character,  a 
very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show.  A 
temperate,  healthy,  well-digested  diet  promotes 
beauty;  it  produces  clearness  of  complexion, 
regulates  organic  action,  and  preserves  fresh- 
ness, vigor,  and  elasticity  till  late  in  life. 

A  greasy,  fried  meat,  salt  pone,  and  heavy 
pastry  diet,  on  the  contrary,  especially  it  unre- 
lieved to  any  great  extent  by  fruit  and  succu- 
lent vegetables,  creates  dyspepsia,  bilious  dis- 
orders, a  thick  and  unclean  appearance  of  the 
skin,  and  irritability  of  temper.  A  single  meal, 
even,  of  improper,  undigested  food  produces 
the  most  unpleasant  consequences.  What  must 
be  the  case,  then,  when  this  abuse  of  the  forces 
of  the  stomach  is  repeated,  and  continued  for 
months  and  years? 

Indolent  women  may  argue  that  food  is 
already  prepared  for  sale  in  forms  that  render 
it  of  very  little  importance  who  does  the  mere 
purchasing ;  but,  while  this  is  true,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  not  true  of  all  articles  of  food,  and 
the  general  inattention  and  indifference  of 
housekeepers  offer  a  premium  to  the  rascality 
which,  it  has  been  shown,  is  so  abundantly 
practiced. 

Moreover,  housekeepers  can  do  much  to 
check  fraud,  and  stimulate  a  good  and  honora- 
ble ambition  in  the  persons  with  whom  they 
deal,  by  personal  inspection,  care,  and  super- 
vision. Where  a  lady  is  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing herself,  for  her  family,  she  is  much  bet- 
ter treated  than  if  her  purchases  were  made 
through  the  intervention  of  others.  Butchers, 
grocers.and  fruit-dealers  show  her  only  the  best ; 
they  put  inferior  qualities  aside,  with  the  re- 
mark that  that  will  not  suit  Mrs.  So-and-so; 
and  if  they  know,  too,  that  she  possesses  stand- 
ard scales,  that  articles  brought  into  heriiouse 
are  weighed  and  measured  with  accuracy,  they 


will  not  risk.-witli  short  weight,  incurring  the 
weight  of  her  displeasure. 

But  suppose,  in  addition  to  this,  that  dealers 
should  know  her  capable  of  analyzing  and  test- 
ing the  qualities  of  compounds,  and  know,  also, 
that  it  is  done  in  all  cases  of  suspicious  articles 
— would  it  not  deter  them  from  grinding  up 
dried  horse-liver  into  coffee,  putting  Prussian 
blue  and  hemlock  into  tea,  and  concocting 
"  pure"  cream  of  tartar  out  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  tartaric  acid  ? 

The  remedy  for  this  wholesale  system  of 
cheating  and  poisoning  lies  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  women.  Let  their  education  be  such 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  house- 
wifely duty,  and  their  home-training  of  a  kind 
that  will  make  the  neglect  of  such  duty  seem 
criminal.  Let  them  cease  to  pervert  the  term 
"  lady"  by  applying  it  to  any  block  upon  which 
to  hang  millinery,  and  restore  it  to  its  original 
meaning,  "  loaf-giver,"  and  add  to  that,  loaf- 
maker. 

What  does  Ruskin  say  that  cookery,  and 
especially  housewifery,  means  ? 

"  It  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea,  and  of 
Circe,  and  of  Calypso,  and  of  Helen,  and  of 
Rebekah,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means 
the  knowledge  of  all  fruits,  and  herbs,  and 
balms,  and  spices ;  and  of  all  that  is  healing 
and  sweet  in  fields  and  groves,  and  savory  in 
meats.  It  means  carefulness,  and  inventive- 
ness, and  watchfulness,  and  willingness,  and 
readiness  of  appliance.  It  means  the  economy 
of  your  great  grandmothers  united  to  the  sci- 
ence of  modern  chemists.  It  means  much  tast- 
ing, but  no  wasting;  it  means  English  thor- 
oughness, and  French  art,  and  Arabian  hospi- 
tality." 

Is  not  perfection  in  this  art  a  noble  ambition 
for  women  ?  Would  it  not  transform  the  dull- 
ness, the  vacuity  of  modem  fine-lady  existence 
into  usefulness  and  beauty?  Would  it  not  give 
to  wretched,  frivolous  lives  a  purpose  and  an 
object?  W ould  it  not,  in  fine, reconstruct  mod- 
ern society,  rid  it  of  the  mass  of  fooleries  in- 
vented to  kill  time,  and  unite,  in  a  happy  and 
perfect  union,  old-fashioned  care  and  thrift  with 
modern  refinement  and  luxury  ? 

What  can  be.  said  that  will  induce  women  to 
act  in  this  matter  ?  Health,  happiness,  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  arc  all  involved  in  it;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  habit,  and  the  etiquette  imposed 
by  Mrs.  Grundy,  offer  a  formidable  opposition. 
One  tiling,  however,  may,  and  we  hope  will,  be 
done.  If  women  fail  to  see  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  if  they  neglect  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  their  outraged  household  gods, 
refuse  to  give  up  their  case  and  pleasure  at  tbe 
demand  of  what  has  become  a  stern  necessity, 
the  press  of  the  country  should  set  itself  to  the 
work  of  creating  a  public  opinion  that  will  not 
tolerate  such  shameful  ignorance,  negligence, 
and  stupidity. 

This  is  a  great  and  busy  world.  There  is 
something  here  for  us  all  to  do;  and  one- 
half  can  not  neglect  or  set  aside  its  obligations 
without  the  burdens  and  consequences  falling 
upon  tbe  shoulders  of  the  rest   The  greatest 


opportunities  exist  for  women,  yet  frightfully 
have  they  neglected  their  plainest  duties. 

What  is  it  but  adulterations,  miserable  cook- 
ing, and  ignorant  living  that  set  up  drug-stores 
at  the  corner  of  every  street,  and  thus  increase 
and  perpetuate  the  very  evils  they  profess  to 
remedy  ?  What  is  it  but  the  want  of  fresh  air, 
daily  exercise,  and  regular,  active  employment 
that  depresses  and  debilitates  American  wo- 
men, renders  them  nervous,  irritable,  depend- 
ent, the  slaves  of  their  whims  and  fancies,  in- 
stead of  noble,  helpful,  courageous,  and  endur- 
ing, as  they  were  intended  to  be? 

Women,  sisters  1  come  out  of  the  state  of  in- 
anition, of  unnatural  indifference  to  your  own 
best  interests  and  those  of  your  families.  Be 
the  guardians  of  your  own  households.  If  you 
have  large  means,  you  are  responsible  for  their 
proper  use  and  distribution.  Thousands  die, 
daily,  for  lack  of  that  which  finds  its  way  to 
your  slop-pail  and  garbage-barrel. 

Learn  to  be  as  discriminating  in  the  choice 
of  beef  and  mutton,  in  the  selection  of  tea, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  in  the  preference  given  to 
certain  brands  of  floor— in  short,  in  the  judg- 
ment exhibited  in  supplying  the  material  wants 
of  the  family,  as  your  tasto  is  undeniable  in 
the  selection  of  silks  and  ribbons,  feathers  and 
flowers. 

Be  queen  in  your  own  realm,  take  posses- 
sion of  your  rightful  domain,  be  mistress  in 
your  own  house,  free  yourself  from  the  tyranny 
of  your  imperious  servants,  who,  because  of 
your  ignorance  and  helplessness,  erect  their  in- 
solent daring  into  a  grievous  despotism,  and 
lord  it  as  thoroughly  over  their  trembling  mis- 
tresses as  though  their  positions  were  reversed. 

Poor  owner,  or  occupant  of  a  big  brown- 
stone  mansion,  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  You  hardly  dare  go  down  into  your 
own  kitchen ;  you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
admirable  modern  topography  of  your  own 
closets;  you  know  nothing  of  the  genuine 
housewifely  pleasure  of  mixing,  making,  and 
baking  in  the  midst  of  the  clever  and  ingenious 
appliances  with  which  modern  genius,  skill, 
and  science  have  supplied  us. 

Your  carriage  is  at  the  door  to  take  you  the 
daily,  purposeless  drive.  Send  it  away.  Aston- 
ish your  terrible  cook  by  visiting  the  kitchen 
and  finding  out  for  yourself  how  much  butter, 
how  much  sugar,  how  many  eggs,  and  what 
amount  of  other  things  are  daily  consumed  in 
the  production  of  the  dinner  for  the  three  or 
four  persons  that  compose  your  family.  Aston- 
ish your  husband  by  informing  him  that  here- 
after you  intend  to  take  charge  of  the  family 
affairs  and  do  tho  marketing  yourself.  Aston- 
ish your  butcher  and  your  grocer,  by  not  only 
giving  your  own  orders,  but  stopping  to  see 
them  fulfilled,  and  inspecting  the  articles  be- 
fore purchasing. 

Women  have  a  right  to  choose  between  be- 
ing housekeepers,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants, 
artists,  or  mechanics ;  but,  if  they  have  chosen, 
if  they  have  accepted  the  matrimonial  position, 
then  it  is  cowardly  to  shirk  its  cares  or  its  pen- 
alties, and  disgraceful  to  accept  the  livelihood 
it  offers  Without  making  compensation  in  the 
execution  of  wifely  and  womanly  duty. 
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WHAT   IS   A  MAN? 

A  amaa  wrought  by  God, 

Who  lives  for  God  alone ; 
Obeys,  with  trust,  his  rod. 

And  sees,  by  faith,  his  throne. 
A  being  who  can  see 

Some  good  in  every  ill ; 
A  being  strong  and  free, 

Who  works  his  Maker's  will. 

A  being  brave  to  dare. 

When  noble  aims  inspire ; 
Pursuing  to  its  lair. 

And  quelling  wrong  desire. 
A  being  firm  In  war. 

When  justice  is  at  stake ; 
Who'd  lead  the  struggle  for. 

And  die  for  Virtue's  sake. 

A  hero  everywhere. 

At  home,  in  state,  or  church ; 
Whose  life  is  all  a  prayer. 

Could  men  his  spirit  search. 
A  being  half  divine, 

Who  God's  impression  wears ; 
Whose  soul  hath  light  to  shine, 

'Mid  all  the  grief  it  bean. 

A  work  of  matchless  skill ; 

A  form  of  matchless  mold : 
Whose  life-blood's  rnshlng  thrill 

Klectric  flames  doth  hold. 
A  being  fit  to  soar. 

And  ne'er  designed  to  creep : 
Whom  angels  walk  before, 

And  hover  near  In  sleep 

MADGE  MAPLE. 


R.   A.  McMURRAY, 

THE  WASHINGTON  ACCOUNTANT. 


This  gentleman  possesses  an  organiza- 
tion of  unusual  fineness  and  delicacy  ;  it 
is  one  which  understands  and  appreciates 
mental  phenomena  instinctively.  He  is 
alive  to  all  emotional  impressions,  and 
feels  impelled  now  and  then  to  the  per- 
formance of  something  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion. His  thoughts  and  feelings  are  deep 
and  intense ;  he  reasons,  deliberates,  and 
ponders  much,  because  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties predominate,  and  he  can  not  help 
it.  His  intuitive  apprehensions  are  ever 
active,  and  stimulate  his  reflective  pow- 
ers to  reason  out  their  quickly  acquired 
impressions. 

Calculation  does  not  appear  especially 
large  in  our  portrait  of  Mr.  McMurray, 
but  the  keenness  and  susceptibility  of 
his  organization  are  sufficiently  manifest 
to  guarantee  the  great  activity  of  any 
.intellectual  faculty  which  he  has  been 
required  to  exercise  in  his  calling. 

In  the  portrait  of  Mr.  McMurray's 
daughter,  Lizzie,  we  find  the  indications 
of  nervous  susceptibility,  with  a  fine  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  Calculation. 
Her  plump  face  betokens  good  health — 
an  essential  to  a  child's  symmetrical 
growth.   The  phrenological  doctrine  of 


mental-  tendencies  of  parents  exhibiting 
themselves  in  their  children  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  peculiar  talent  of  Lizzie 


PORTRAIT    OP    R.   A.  McMURRAY. 


McMurray  for  computation.  Our  Wash- 
ington friends  have  been  scarcely  liberal 
euough  in  furnishing  us  the  following 
biographical  matter.  The  subject  is  in- 
teresting enough  for  an  extended  article. 

Mr.  McMuuuay  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Willlamsporl,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1883.  From  the 
sixth  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  at- 
tended a  common  school  near  his  father's 
residence ;  but,  either  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  teacher,  or  the  want  of  application  in  tiie 
pupil,  he  made  such  little  progress  that  his 
father  took  him  from  the  school  and  s«t  him 
at  driving  a  team.  Alternating  between  his 
"  two-horse  team"  in  the  summer  time  and  a 
few  weeks'  attendance  at  the  public  school  in 
the  winter,  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year 
with,  as  might  be  expected,  but  a  limited  stock 
of  "  book  learning."  About  this  time  he  en- 
tered Dickinson  Seminary,  in  his  native  city. 


LIZZIE  McMURRAY 


There,  all  at  once,  his  dormant  powers  were 
aroused,  and  his  latent  intellect  was  stimulated 
to  surprising  activity.  lie  mastered  the 
sciences,  as  presented  in  the  Seminary  course. 


in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  the  computa- 
tion of  numbers  was  an  easy  matter  with  him. 
He  left  the  Seminary  after  a  few  months,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Beech  Creek,  Clinton 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  taught  success- 
fully till  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war.  Subsequently  he  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 
at  Washington,  and  has  remained  there 
ever  since.  In  <he  prosecution  of  his 
duties  he  very  rapidly  developed  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  calculation,  be- 
coming known  generally  among  his 
employts  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  as 
"  the  lightning  calculator."  His  powers 
of  computation  are  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  be  able  to  perform  the  labor  of 
fourteen  clerks  in  "  casting"  accounts, 
and  have  time  to  spare. 

In  a  contest  with  the  famous  New 
York  "  lightning  calculator,"  before  a 
large  audience  in  Washington,  he  com- 
pletely surpassed  his  antagonist.  A 
friend  who  furnished  the  materials  for 
this  sketch  says  that  he  has  placed  on 
a  black-board,  measuring  fifteen  by  six- 

  teen  feet,  columns  of  figures  entirely 

covering  the  surface  of  the  board,  and  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds  Mr.  McMurray  added  the 
columns,  giving  the  correct  result  In  multipli- 
cation, division,  and  subtraction  his  achieve- 
ments are  even  more  surprising  than  in  addi- 
tion. 

He  has  given  exhibitions  of  his  short  methods 
in  Washington,  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  New  York. 

His  daughter  Lizzie — a  bright-eyed  little  girl 
of  nine  years — has  inherited  the  wonderful 
powers  of  her  father,  and  accompanies  him  in 
his  tours.  For  instance,  she  can  multiply  sums 
like  these :  12345678512345678013  X  654343217- 
2654321  (or  any  other  combination  of  figures  as 
great),  and  give  the  result  in  a  single  line,  apd 
as  rapidly  as  sho  can  write  the  figures  on  the 
board. 

In  person  Mr.  McMurray  is  rather  slender, 
but  with  a  good-sized  head.  He  is  careful  in 
his  habits  of  living,  and  highly  esteemed  for 
the  generous  and  Christian  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart. 


Power  of  Conscience.— A  follower  of  Py- 
thagoras once  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  from  a 
cobbler,  for  which  he  promised  to  pay  him  on 
a  future  day.  On  that  day  he  took  the  money, 
but  finding  the  cobbler  had  died  in  the  interim, 
returned,  sincerely  rejoicing  that  he  could  re- 
tain the  money,  and  get  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
nothing.  "His  conscience,"  however,"  says 
Seneca,  "  would  not  allow  him  to  rest,  till,  tak- 
ing up  the  money  he  went  back  to  the  cob- 
bler's shop,  and  casting  in  the  money,  said: 
'Go  thy  way,  for  though  he  is  dead  to  all  the 
world  besides,  yet  he  it  alive  tome!1 " 

[In  this  incident  are  seen  the  influences  of 
strong  Conscientiousness  and  moderate  Acquis- 
itiveness.] 
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"g>i$n*  Character," 

Of  tb«  Mai,  lh«  bo  i  j  t>vm  doth  Uk«. 

rot  *oul  I*  form,  and  doth  the  body  rack*.— tpnmr. 


FACE  FANCIES. 

[Hebe  is  the  English  way  of  writing  about 
that  which  the  writer  knows  little  or  nothing. 
It  is  copied  from  the  London  Leader  into 
LittdTs  Living  Age.  We  reproduce  it  to  show 
how  different  is  the  style  of  writing  from  that 
of  the  keen,  definite,  and  practical  American. 
After  its  reading  we  might  ask  how  much 
more  the  reader  knows  on  the  subject  f  View- 
ed as  a  piece  of  sentiment  merely,  it,  however 
has  some  merit. — Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

The  enigmas  with  which  life  surrounds  us 
are  worth  guessing  at ;  for  sometimes  we  may 
hit  the  mark,  and  though  we  know  it  not,  yet 
there  steals  from  it  the  sense  of  light  that 
always  steals  from  truth,  and  suffuses  our  being 
with  a  milder  ray.  It  is  like  sunlight  on  the 
face  of  a  sleeper;  it  shapes  into  light  the  phan- 
toms of  his  dreams,  though  with  no  actual 
manifestation  of  its  presence.  All  things  are 
enigmatical  Problems  deep  as  eternity  are 
propounded  to  us  by  the  flowers,  and  the  trees, 
and  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  music  of  run- 
ning waters.  But  Nature  utters  no  such  riddles 
as  she  delivers  to  us  from  the  streets.  There 
she  confronts  us  with  the  presence  of  an  ag- 
gregate life,  and  her  sayings  are  like  dreams 
filled  with  confused  meanings  and  undetermi- 
nable shapes.  Poets  talk  of  the  stars  and  the 
mystery  of  the  stars.  But  what  is  this  mystery 
compared  to  the  mystery  of  human  faces? 

There  are  faces  which  we  meet  in  the  streets 
into  which  has  passed  a  subtler  mystery  than 
the  mind  can  think  on.  They  belong  to  that 
highest  type  of  face  of  which  the  standard  is 
thought  They  are  of  the  order  of  face  that 
provokes  speculation  while  it  repels  it  We 
would  give  something  to  know  whence  comes 
that  subtile  thing  which  has  so  marvelously 
incorporated  itself  with  the  physical  lineaments. 
It  may  be  bora  of  trouble — a  trouble  that  has 
fastened  upon  the  face,  and  teased  it  into  beauty 
as  the  wind  makes  beautiful  the  snow-flake. 
Trouble  there  surely  has  been ;  for  there  is  no 
mystery  without  sadness :  and  the  sad  mystery 
of  these  faces  must  have  been  wrought  by  the 
vexing  of  years.  There  are  faces  that  seem 
wanting  in  depth,  albeit  they  are  full-fraught 
Such  faces  are  falsehoods.  Yet  they  are  so  in- 
voluntarily. They  can  not  speak  the  mind; 
the  lineaments  are  of  the  hardest  marble ;  Na- 
ture's chisel  has  worked  dexterously  enough 
its  part;  but  life  has  failed  to  penetrate  the 
granite  front  It  has  avenged  its  incapacity  by 
certain  deep  seams ;  but  all  delicacy  is  want- 
ing. Wo  miss  the  luminous  effect — the  shining 
of  the  soul  behind.  Such  faces  come  upon  us 
rudely;  but  not  with  the  disappointment  of  im- 
maturity. The  full  fruition  of  a  divine  art  is 
there;  only  its  coarseness  blunts  our  sympa- 
thetic perception.  Yet  we  need  not  forget  that 
to  the  cunning  eye  God  is  as  visible  in  the  rude 
root  as  in  the  rose.   Nay,  He  symbolizes  His 


workmanship  by  what  is  false  as  well  as  fair. 
The  scowl  of  the  murderer,  the  greeting  of  lov- 
ers' eyes,  are  the  productions  of  the  same  Art, 
each  exquisitely  perfect  in  its  kind.  There  are 
faces  that  haunt  the  memory ;  where  met,  when 
encountered  may  not  be  recalled.  They  stand 
out  from  the  darkness  of  night,  and  fade'  and 
faint  along  the  dreams  of  sleep.  You  have 
seen  them  in  the  street,  but  did  not  pause  to 
consider  them  at  the  time.  There  was  noth  ing 
indeed,  so  it  seemed,  about  them  to  startle  you 
into  attention.  It  is  only  when  they  reappear 
that  they  surprise,  or  alarm,  or  horrify;  nay, 
such  faces  that  seem  to  give  their  spirit  to  the 
mind  of  the  passer-by  have  been  known  to 
drive  him  mad.  There  are  faces  to  be  encoun- 
tered all  dispassionate,  save  in  the  eyes  which 
burn  with  the  passions  that  deny  their  intelli- 
gence to  the  face.  When  the  wearers  of  such 
fleshly  masks  die,  their  souls  escape  through 
their  eyes.  They  would  find  them  the  only 
outlet  With  other  men  the  spirit  might  de- 
part as  the  perfume  departs  from  the  flower. 
The  soul  seems  to  chafe  at  being  pent  up  with- 
in such  narrow  limits  as  the  eyes.  You  can 
see  it  dilating  and  contracting  upon  the  keen 
retina,  as  one  who  approaches  a  window  to 
find  egress  and  then  retires,  and  returns  again 
and  again. 

There  are  faces  which  all  men  meet,  which 
all  men  know,  which  all  men  love.  When 
they  reappear  unto  the  eye  they  do  not  haunt, 
they  soothe.  They  are  ministering  faces ;  fa- 
ces which  seem  crowned,  like  Jesus,  with  a  ha- 
lo of  light  of  whose  subtile  irradiation  the 
heart  is  alone  sensible.  In  such  faces  are  to  be 
found  no  personification  of  the  darker  emo- 
tions of  life.  The  lips  and  the  eyes  are  genial 
with  a  tenderness  to  which  wisdom  has  im- 
parted the  exquisite  refinement  of  a  faint  sad- 
ness. Such  faces  can  not  offend,  neither  in 
their,  rejections,  nor  in  their  beseech  i  rigs ;  nei- 
ther in  their  gladness  when  confronting  de- 
spair, nor  in  their  peacefulness  when  opposing 
anger,  nor  in  their  love  when  facing  hate. 
Upon  them  humanity  has  stamped  its  fairest 
impress.  They  are  not  more  describable  than 
faces  which  are  weird,  or  cunning,  or  intellect- 
ual, or  haughty,  or  depraved.  But  they  em- 
body the  idealism  all  thinkers  on  the  Madonna, 
all  painters  of  Charity,  all  dreamers  of  some 
.sweetest  achievement  of  Qod  strive  to  realize. 
Nor  let  them  be  held  impossible  because  of 
this  faultlessness  of  expression ;  nor  non-exist- 
ent because  they  are  rare. 

Truth  Unvailino  Falsehood. — This  alle- 
gorical picture  by  Mrs.  Lily  M.  Spencer  is  the 
one  to  which  we  called  the  special  attention  of 
our  readers  in  the  Feb.  number  of  the  A  P.  J. 
It  is  now  on  public  exhibition  at  609  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  we  advise  every  one  to 
sec  it  and  learn  the  lesson  so  beautifully  and 
strikingly  taught,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  lit- 
tle self-denial  of  the  appetite.  A  quarter  of  a 
dollar  is  but  a  trifling  entrance  fee.  .  The  pic- 
ture will  richly  pay  any  one  to  see  it,  and  when 
once  seen,  the  impression  made  by  its  signifi- 
cant colors  will  not  be  likely  to  fade  from  the 
memory. 
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"MAT." 

BT  HOPS  ARLINGTOK. 

Wb  gave  to  onr  bonnle  birdling  the  name 
Of  the  beautiful  month  in  which  she  came. 
When  the  violets  bine,  and  the  daisies  white. 
And  the  little  star  flowers,  with  their  eyes  of  light, 
Looked  lovingly  np  to  the  son  above. 
And  paid  with  beauty  his  kisses  of  love. 

And  happiness  came  to  dwell  in  the  nest 

Where  the  dear  one  folded  her  wings  to  rest ; 

And  a  holy  peace  and  a  sweet  delight 

Were  blessings  that  followed  her  presence  bright. 

Oh,  fair  as  a  vision  of  clondless  day 

Was  the  beautiful  sonl  of  HtUe  May  1 

The  violets  faded  long  months  ago, 
The  daisies  are  sleeping  nnder  the  snow. 
The  little  star  flowers  have  closed  their  eyes. 
Are  gazing  no  more  at  the  sonny  skies ; 
But  they  all  will  blossom  again  some  day 
From  the  precious  dnst  of  onr  little  May. 


THE   BOYS'   TWO  RULES. 

HOW  THEY  WORKED. 

""  Here  are  two  rules  for  you,  Fred,"  said 
Giles  Warner,  looking  up  from  the  paper  he  was 
reading,  and  addressing  a  younger  brother,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  stove,  playing  with  a  favor- 
ite dog. 

"  Well,  what  are  they  ?  let's  have  them,"  said 
Fred,  suspending  his  sport  with  the  dog. 

"  The  first  is,  1  Never  get  vexed  with  any- 
thing you  can  help.'  The  second  is,  'Never 
get  vexed  with  anything  you  can't  help.' " 

"  Are  not  those  rules  as  applicable  to  you  as 
to  me  ?  "  inquired  Fred,  archly. 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Giles,  good- 
humoredly ;  "  but  then  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
hand  over  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  another 
than  to  keep  it  for  one's  own  personal  use.  It 
is  a  kind  of  generosity  that  does  not  require  any 
self-denial."   Fred  laughed. 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  these  rules?"  con- 
tinued Giles.  "  How  would  they  work  if  we 
adopt  them  f  " 

"  I  think  they  take  a  pretty  wide  and  clean 
sweep,"  said  Fred.  "  They  don't  leave  a  fellow 
any  chance  at  all  to  get  vexed." 

"  That  might  be  an  objection  to  them,"  said 
Giles,  "  if  any  one  became  wiser,  better,  or  hap- 
pier for  getting  vexed.  I  think  they  are  sensi- 
ble rules.  It  is  foolish  to  vex  ourselves  about 
What  can't  be  helped.  Let  us  assist  each  other 
to  remember  and  obey  these  two  simple  rules. 
What  say  you  ?  " 

"  Til  agree  to  it,"  said  Fred,  who  was  usually 
ready  to  agree  to  anything  his  brother  pro- 
posed, if  it  was  only  proposed  good-humor,- 
edly. 

"  That's  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Fred,  the  next 
morning,  while  making  preparations  for  school. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  Giles. 

"  I  have  broken  my  shoe-string,  and  it  is 
vexatious ;  I'm  in  such  a  hurry." 

"It  is  vexatious,  no  doubt"  replied  Giles, 
"  but  you  must  not  get  vexed,  for  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  can  be  helped.  You  can  find  a 
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string  in  the  left  corner  of  the  upper  drawer  in 
mother's  bureau." 
"  But  we  shall  be  late  at  school,"  said  Fred. 
"  No,  we  shall  not,"  said  Giles.  "  We  shall 
only  have  to  walk  a  little  faster.  Besides,  if 
you  keep  cool,  you  will  find  the  string  and  put 
it  in  much  sooner  than  you  can  if  you  become 
vexed  and  worried." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Fred,  as  he  went  for  the 
string,  quite  restored  to  good-humor. 

Several  opportunities  occurred  during  the 
day  for  putting  the  rules  into  practice.  The 
best  was  this :  In  the  evening,  Giles  broke  the 
blade  of  his  knife  while  whittling  a  piece  of 
hard  wood. 

14  It  can't  be  helped,  so  you  are  not  to  get 
vexed  about  it,"  said  Fred. 

14  It  can't  be  helped,  but  I  can  do  better  than 
fret  about  it  I  can. learn  a  lesson  of  care  for 
the  future,  which  may  some  day  save  me  a 
knife  more  valuable  than  this.  The  rules  work 
well.  Let's  try  them  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  Fred  devoted  an  hour  be- 
fore school  to  writing  a  composition.  After  he 
had  written  half  a  dozen  lines,  his  mother 
called  him  off  to  do  something  for  her.  In  his 
absence,  his  sister  Lucy  made  use  of  his  pen  to 
write  her  name  in  a  book,  and  she  let  fall  a 
great  drop  of  ink  on  the  page  he  was  writing. 
Fred  returned  while  she  was  busily  employed  in 
doing  what  she  could  do  to  repair  the  mischief 

"  You  have  made  a  great  blot  on  my  com- 
positiQn,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it," 
said  Lucy.  But  Fred  was  so  vexed  that  he 
would  have  answered  his  sister  very  roughly 
if  Giles  had  not  interposed. 

"Take  care,  Fred;  you  know  the  thing  is 
done  and  can't  be  helped." 

Fred  tried  hard  to  suppress  his  vexation. 

"  I  know  it  was  an  accident,"  he  said  pleas- 
antly, after  a  brief  struggle. 

Lucy  left  the  room,  and  Fred  sat  down  again 
to  his  composition.  After  a  moment  he  looked 
up.  "  No  great  harm  is  done  after  all.  Two  or 
three  alterations  are  much  needed,  and  if  I 
write  it  over  again  I  can  make  them." 

"  So  much  for  a  cool  head  and  not  getting 
vexed,"  said  Giles,  laughing.  "  Our  rules  work 
well." 

At  night  Fred  tore  his  trowsers  in  climbing 
a  fence.  "  That's  too  bad." 

" It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Giles;  "  they  can 
be  mended." 

"  The  way  to  help  it  is  what  troubles  me," 
said  Fred.  "  I  don't  like  to  ask  mother,  she 
has  so  much  to  do." 

Qiles  proposed  that  he  should  get  over  his 
difficulty  by  asking  Lucy  to  do  the  job  for  him, 
as  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  mend  very 
neatly.  Fred  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  adopt 
this  measure.  He  knew  that  Lucy  disliked 
mending  very  much,  and  was  afraid  she  would 
be  cross  if  asked  to  do  it ;  but  at  last  decided  to 
run  the  risk  of  that  They  found  Lucy  busily 
employed  with  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and 
quite  absorbed  with  her  work. 


Fred  looked  significantly  at  Giles,  when  he 
saw  how  she  was  employed ;  but  he  concluded 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  must  make 
a  bold  push, 

"  I  wish  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you,  Lucy, 
but  I  fear  I  have  come  in  the  wrong  time,"  said 
Fred. 

"  What  do  you  want? "  said  Lucy.  • 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you.  It's  too  bad 

to  ask  you  to  do  what  I  know  you  dislike." 
"  You  are  a  good  while  getting  to  what  is 

wanted,"  said  Lucy,  laughing.  "Come,  out 

with  it" 

Fred,  thus  encouraged,  held  up  his  foot  and 
displayed  the  rent. 

"  Well,  take  them  off;  I  will  do  my  best," 
said  Lucy,  cheerfully. 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  sister,"  said  Fred. 
"  When  I  saw  what  you  were  about,  I  thought 
you  would  not  be  willing  to  do  it" 

"  My  unusual  amiability  quite  puzzles  you, 
does  it?"  said  Lucy,  laughing.  "  I  shall  have 
to  let  you  into  the  secret  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  been  thinking  all  day  what  I  could  do  for 
you  in  return  for  your  not  getting  vexed  with 
me  for  blotting  your  composition.  So  now  you 
have  it" 

"  So  much  for  our  rules,"  exclaimed  Giles, 
triumphantly.  "  They  Work  to  a  charm." 

"  What  rules? "  inquired  Lucy. 

"  We  must  tell  Lucy  all  about  it,"  said  Giles. 

They  did  tell  her  all  about  it;  and  the  result 
was  that  she  agreed  to  join  them  in  trying  the 
new  rules. 


HE   DID   NOT   FBAK  DEATH. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  New  York  daily 
papers  recounts  a  pathetic  incident  which  oc- 
curred not  long  since  on  board  an  ocean 
steamer. 

A  little  ragged  boy,  aged  about  nine  years, 
was  discovered  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  out- 
ward voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and 
carried  before  the  first  mate,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  deal  with  such  cases.  When  questioned  as 
to  the  object  of  his  being  stowed  away,  and 
who  brought  him  on  board,  the  boy,  who  had 
a  beautiml,  sunny  face,  and  eyes  that  looked 
like  very  mirrors  of  truth,  replied  that  his  step- 
father did  it,  because  he  could  not  afford  to 
keep  him,  or  pay  his  passage  out  to  Halifax, 
where  he  had  an  aunt  who  was  well  off,  and 
to  whose  house  he  was  going.  The  mate  did 
not  believe  the  story,  in  spite  of  the  winning 
face  and  truthful  accents  of  the  boy.  He  had 
seen  too  much  of  stow-aways  to  be  easily  de- 
ceived by  them,  he  said ;  and  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  boy  had  been  brought  on 
board  and  provided  with  food  by  the  sailors. 
The  little  fellow  was  very  roughly  handled  in 
consequence.  Day  by  day  he  was  questioned 
and  re-questioned,  but  always  with  the  same 
result  He  did  not  know  a  sailor  on  board, 
and  his  father  alone  had  secreted  him  and 
given  him  the  food  which  he  ate. 

At  last,  the  mate,  wearied  by  the  boy's  per- 
sistence in  the  same  story,  and  perhaps  a  little 


anxious  to  implicate  the  sailors,  seized  him  one 
day  by  the  collar  and  dragging  him  to  the  fore, 
told  him  that  unless  he  confessed  the  truth  in 
ten  minutes  from  that  time  he  would  hang  him 
on  the  yard-arm.  He  then  made  him  sit  down 
under  it  on  the  deck.  All  around  him  were 
passengers  and  sailors,  and  in  front  of  him 
stood  the  inexorable  mate  with  his  chronom- 
eter in  his  hand,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  ship  by  his  side.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
sights  imaginable  to  see  the  pale,  proud,  sor- 
rowful face  of  that  noble  boy— his  head  erect, 
his  beautifhl  eyes  bright  through  the  tears  that 
suffused  them.  When  eight  minutes  had  fled, 
the  mate  told  him  he  had  but  two  minutes  to 
live,  and  advised  him  to  speak  the  truth  and 
save  his  life ;  but  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  by  asking  the  mate  if 
he  might  pray. 

The  mate  said  nothing,  but  nodded  his  head, 
and  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost  and  shook  with 
trembling  like  a  reed  with  the  wind.  And 
there,  all  eyes  turned  on  him,  this  brave  and 
noble  little  fellow,  this  poor  waif  whom  society 
owned  not,  and  whose  own  stepfather  could 
not  care  for  him— there  he  knelt  with  clasped 
hands  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  while  he 
repeated  audibly  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  prayed 
the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  take  him  to  heaven. 

Sobs  broke  from  strong,  hard  hearts  as  the 
mate  sprang  forward  to  the  boy  and  clasped 
him  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  him  and  blessed 
him,  and  told  him  how  sincerely  he  now  be- 
lieved his  story,  and  how  glad  he  was  that  he 
had  been  brave  enough  to  face  death,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  truth  of  his 
own  word. 

Cotton  Cakes—  Children  may  easily  be 
taught  lessons  which  they  will  remember  while 
memory  lasts.  Sometimes  parents  have  not 
the  ingenuity  or  talent  to  give  such  lessons,  but 
a  little  thought  on  the  subject  will  usually  be 
productive  of  plans  which,  if  carefully  put  in 
practice,  will  accomplish  the  good  end.  Some 
good  people  we  know  were  often  pained  by  ex- 
hibitions of  selfishness  in  their  dearly  loved 
children,  even  at  their  meals,  when  they  ihould 
have  shown  mutual  kindness.  One  day  the 
father  found  his  wife  making  cakes,  and  as  the 
children  always  took  the  large*  that  were  on 
the  plate  when  anything  of  the  kind  was  pass-' 
ed  around  at  the  table,  he  suggested  that  she 
should  put  some  cotton  in  the  larger  specimens, 
and  she  did  so.  When  the  cakes  were  offered 
at  the  table,  the  children  took,  as  usual,  the 
largest,  and  found,  after  a  few  bites,  to  their 
chagrin,  the  cotton-stuffing.  This  device 
taught  them  what  words  alone  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  on  their  memories,  for 
they  afterward  showed  a  better  appreciation 
of  justice  and  propriety  in  their  choice  of  the 
"  good  things."   

A  bright  eyed  boy,  on  being  asked  by  his 
Sunday-school  teacher, "  What  did  the  Israel- 
ites do  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea?" 
answered, "  I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  but  I  guess 
they  dried  themselves." 
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"  lr  I  might  «lv»  a  abort  bint  to  an  Impartial  wilier,  It  would  bo  to 
tell  blm  bU  [eta.  If  be  reeolved  to  venture  upon  the  danteuiua  preci- 
pice of  telling' mibUwd  truth,  let  lilru  pioclnlni  war  with  mankind— 
neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  ci Intra  of  grent 
men,  they  fall  npou  Mm  wltb  the  trou  hanUe  of  the  law  ;  If  be  telle 
them  of  vlrtuoa,  when  they  have  auy,  then  the  mc.b  altarke  blm  with 
alamler.  But  If  lie  reganla  troth,  let  blm  expert  martyidnm  on  both 
aide*,  and  then  ha  may  go  on  fcarleea,  and  tlda  la  the  comae  I  take 
myarlC"- D*  rte. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and 

Lifk  Illustrated  ie  published  monthly  at  $3  a  year  in 
advance ;  single  numbers,  30  cents.   Please  address, 
Bamou.  B.  Wells,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


WILL   YOU  RENEW? 

There  are  many  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal  which  expire  with  the  present — 
June — number.  We  await  renewals  be- 
fore  sending  any  more.  Those  who 
would  secure  an  unbroken  chain  in  the 
regular  order  of  publication  may  do  so 
by  remitting  at  once.  The  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  the  end  of  the  journey 
is  solicited.  In  sending  in  his  own 
name,  the  reader  is  kindly  invited  to  in- 
clude the  names  of  any  number  of  his 
friends.    We  have  room  enough  for  all. 

Here  are  our  new  club  rates  : 

For  a  Single  Copy,  a  year   $ 8  00 

For  Five  Copies,  a  year   12  00 

For  Ten  Copies,  a  year   20  00 

And  an  extra  copy  to  the  Agent 

For  Fifteen  Copies,  a  year,  $30,  and  a  copy 
of  "  New  Physiognomy/'  worth  $5. 

Twenty  Copies,  a  year,  f  40,  and  a  "  Student's 
Set,"  Books  and  Bust,  worth  $10. 

Subscriptions  will  now  be  received  for  one  or 
five  years,  at  the  above-named  rates. 

When  remitting,  please  send  post-office 
orders  or  in  registered  letters,  and  ad- 
dress S.  R.  Wells, 

389  Broadway,  New  York. 

[Box  730.] 

OBEDIENCE. 

The  spirit  of  wide  awake  "Young 
America"  is  "to  have  his  own  way." 
He  is  impatient  of  restraint,  and  often, 
while  yet  in  his  teens,  refuses  submission 
to  parental  authority.  He  very  early  as- 
sumes to  be  "  his  own  man  and  master." 
He  conspires  with  his  fellows  to  turn  the 
school-teacher  out  of  doors.  If  punished, 
he  vows  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
one  who  inflicts  it,  and  threatens  his  pa- 
rents to  take  the  "  Franklin  Act " — i. 
run  away  to  foreign  parts— on  the  very 
first  pretext.  In  this  country,  runaways 
who  are  willing  to  work  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  situations.  By  chang- 
their  names,  and  by  cunning  stories, 


they  may  remain  incog,  for  years.  No 
one  interferes  or  attempts  to  return  them 
to  their  homes.  In  the  Old  Country, 
young  runaways  would  not  be  harbored, 
nor  even  set  to  work,  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  There,  boys  are  inden- 
tured ;  and  any  violation  of  the  contract 
is  punished.  Here,  such  instruments,  if 
used  at  all,  are  less  binding,  and  are  often 
disregarded  by  all  concerned.  There,  one 
serves  many  years  to  learn  a  trade,  or  even 
a  single  branch  of  a  trade — seven  years 
being  the  rule;  here,  the  same  number 
of  months  is  deemed  sufficient  to  learn 
as  much.  If  it  be  true  that  our  artisans 
are  less  skilled  or  more  superficial  than 
those  of  Europe,  may  not  our  shorter 
terms  of  apprenticeship,  as  compared  with 
theirs,  account  for  it  ? 

But  the  question  of  authority  and  obe- 
dience is  now  under  consideration.  We 
believe  in  Authority,  wisely  exercised, 
and  also  in  the  perfect  submission  and 
obedience  of  children,  servants,  and  all 
subordinates.  Without  this,  there  would 
be  no  society,  no  law,  no  order,  no  gov- 
ernment. 

But  we  are  opposed  to  delegating  the 
power  to  punish  to  low,  ignorant,  brutal 
men,  who  may  flog  and  torture  to  death 
poor  helpless  culprits,  paupers,  or  im- 
beciles. They  who  do  this  are  cowardly 
fiends.  The  authorities  who  appoint 
such  creatures  as  keepers,  are  themselves 
greatly  to  blame  for  so  doing. 

Some  of  our  sea-captains  and  their 
mates  are  brutal  wretches,  totally  unfit 
to  govern  human  beings,  to  say  nothing 
of  conducting  timid  and  suffering  passen- 
gers across  the  seas.  In  our  courts  of 
justice  we  often  hear  the  most  heart- 
rending accounts  of  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  poor  sailors.  There  are  officers  of 
ships  who  seldom  speak  or  give  an  order 
without  the  wickedest  oaths ;  and  threats 
of  chains,  handcuffs,  or  the  cat  are  held 
constantly  before  the  eye9  of  the  men. 
This  kind  of  treatment  may  be  approved 
by  tyrants  of  Old- World  monarchies,  but 
it  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  free  Ameri- 
cans. Brutality  on  shipboard,  where  it 
would  be  death  to  the  sailor  to  diso- 
bey, and  brutality,  in  a  prison,  on  the 
part  of  a  keeper,  must  be  submitted  to 
for  the  time  being ;  but  both  captain  and 
keeper  should  not  forget  those  words, 
"  Revenge,  oh,  how  sweet ! "  The  tables 
may  some  time  be  turned. 


The  power  of  kindness  is  fully  known 
to  comparatively  few,  because  so  little 
exercised.  Our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles 
taught  the  doctrine  of  charity,  to  "  over- 
come evil  with  good ;"  "  It  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive ;"  "  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,"  etc. ;  but  the  world 
has  not  come  up  to  this  grand  idea,  and 
hence  we  see  the  rule  of  Destructivcness 
instead  of  Benevolence.  But  we  are  im- 
proving. There  is  less  flogging  in  our 
families,  schools,  and  prisons  than  for- 
merly prevailed.  Christian  parents,  who 
are  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  patience, 
kindness,  and  good  judgment,  can  gov- 
ern themselves  and  their  children  with- 
out resorting  to  anything  more  severe 
than  the  rod  of  the  spirit.  They  can 
bring  the  most  turbulent  into  submission 
by  kind  words  and  wise  management 
So  the  sea-captain,  who  is  himself  a  con- 
siderate and  self-regulating  Christian  man, 
can  secure  obedience  without  resorting 
to  handspikes,  marlin-pins,  cudgels,  or 
whips.  His  men  will  obey  through  love 
and  respect.  If  he  have  not  these  qualities 
himself,  he  will  not  excite  them  in  others. 

Until  men  come  to  know  something 
of  Phrenology  or  of  themselves,  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  very  good  parents, 
teachers,  captains,  or  jail  keepers. 

ENDURING  LIFE. 


What  a  difference  there  is  between 
enduring  life  and  enjoying  life!  How 
many  poor  "  dead-and-alive  "  creatures 
we  meet !  Some  are  really  infirm,  hav- 
ing only  enough  vitality  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together ;  without  appetite, 
without  energy,  without  hope,  they  drag 
along,  wailing  for  relief  in  death.  Such 
— and  there  are  mauy — simply  endure 
life,  which  is  to  them  an  existence  far 
more  painful  than  pleasurable.  It  would 
be  proper  to  stop  here  for  p  moment  and 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  his  low  con- 
dition. Was  it  from  the  inheritance  of 
a  bad  constitution  ?  Were"  the  parents 
feeble,  sickly,  or  consumptive  ?  Were 
they  habitually  melancholy,  and  without 
faith,  hope,  or  joyousness?  Were  they 
erratic,  freaky,  or  eccentric  ?  If  so,  will 
there  be  surprise  that  their  children  in- 
herit tendencies  in  the  same  directions  ? 
Were  the  parents  worn  down  by  expos- 
ure in  a  new  home?  Did  they  suffer 
from  ague  and  fever?   Were  they  ex-  r«a 
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hausted  in  watching  with  the  sick  for 
many  weary  and  sleepless  nights  ?  Or, 
were  the  sufferers  addicted  to  bad  hab- 
its? such  as  late  dinners,  hearty  suppers, 
midnight  parties,  publio  balls,  wine,  to- 
bacco, and  other  excitements  ?  Or,  is  it 
due  to  a  perverted  imagination  that  these 
persons  cling  to  their  aches  and  pains  ? 
A  guilty  or  an  abnormal  conscience  may 
feel  it  a  duty  to  do  penance  and  suffer 
for  years,  When  a  hearty  repentance  and 
a  return  to  a  better  life  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  would  at  once  put  all  their 
mental  and  physical  machinery  in  first- 
rate  working  order,  extricating  them 
from  the  slough  of  despond  and  disease. 
Who  is  or  who  was  to  blame  for  what  so 
many  suffer  ?  and  where  is  the  remedy  ? 

Now  contrast  this  class  of  suffering 
clogs  with  those  who  enjoy  life.  Here 
is  a  hale,  happy  old  couple,  who  have  at- 
tained their  "  fourscore  years  and  ten," 
still  in  vigorous  health;  still  planting 
yofmg  trees  with  the  same  joyous  spiiit 
that  animated  them  in  their  youth.  They 
have  had  their  trials,  but  instead  of  fret- 
ting, lamenting,  chafing,  or  scolding,  they 
accepted  what  they  could  not  avoid,  as 
possible  blessings  in  disguise,  making  the 
least  of  their  afflictions  and  the  most  of 
their  blessings.  Their  faces  reflect  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  their  joyous  hearts ; 
they  have  a  word  of  cheer  and  encour- 
agement for  old  and  young,  and  they  are 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  know 
them.  These  people  have  not  endured, 
but  enjoyed  life  from  the  start ;  and  it  is 
our  firm  belief  that  they  will  enjoy  that 
change  called  death,  when,  having  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions  of  this  life,  with 
a  hope  of  immortality,  they  shall  be  exalt- 
ed to  a  home  among  the  angels  in  the 
realms  of  everlasting  light.  Let  us  live 
while  we  live,  and  thank  God  for  life. 

WHAT  TO  DRINK. 


Physicians  who  prescribe  alcoholic 
liquors  to  their  patients,  should  read 
Shakspeare,  who  says, 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  aisty ; 
For  lii  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  In  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  I  with  unbasbful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 

O  thou  Invisible  spirit  of  wine.  If  thou  bast  no  name 
to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to 
steal  away  their  brains  1 


To  the  question,  Should  alcoholic 
drinks  be  ever  used  medicinally?  Rev. 
Dr.  Cuyler's  answer  is,  that  when  so 
used,  a  man  had  better  never  be  his  own 
physician.  His  tea-spoon  is  apt  to  grow 
into  a  table-spoon,  his  wine-glass  grows 
insensibly  into  a  tumbler,  and  then  into 
a  brimming  goblet,  which  "biteth  at  last 
like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  ad- 
der." A  physician  may  sometimes  use 
alcohol  to  save  life,  just  as  he. might  use 
opium  ;  but  I  doubt  if  a  wise  physician 
would  ever  use  it  when  any  other  reme- 
dy will  answer  the  purpose.  How  can 
he  know  that  he  is  not  feeding  a  latent 
appetite  that  will  yet  destroy  his  patient? 
One  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
America  whom  the  bottle  has  destroyed, 
fell  into  intemperance  under  medical  pre- 
scription. He  had  been  an  abstainer  un- 
til middle  life ;  he  was  then  recommended 
to  use  wine  as  a  daily  tonic  after  recov- 
ery from  a  weakening  disease ;  his  ally 
became  his  conqueror.  Lord  Macaulay 
indicates  the  secret  of  the  younger  Pitt's 
enslavement  to  the  bottle  by  telling  us 
that  port  wine  was  freely  administered  to 
him  in  early  youth  as  a  medicine. 

The  warm  season,  now  upon  us,  will 
increase  our  thirst.  Water,  pure  water, 
will  be  too  thin  for  those  who  chew  or 
smoke  tobacco,  and  they  will  want  some- 
thing that  they  can  "  taste  " — something 
pungent,  something  bitter,  tingling,  bit- 
ing. They  find  what  they  crave  in  whis- 
ky, with  fusil  oil  in  it,  or  other  similar 
drinks.  But  to  an  appetite  that  is  healthy, 
nothing  is  more  grateful  or  reviving  when 
thirsty  than  water. 


'  To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  addcth  length ; 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength ; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight : 
'Tis  llko  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  light" 

But  even  this  should  be  used  temper- 
ately and  in  moderation.  Many  drink 
too  much.  Nor  should  it  be  drank  on  a 
full  stomach.  The  less  we  drink  of  tea,- 
coffee,  or  water  with  our  meals  the  better. 
Very  hot  drinks  are  bad.  We  are  liable 
to  take  cold,  on  going  out,  after  partaking 
of  hot  drinks.  Pure  soft  water  is  best. 
Hard  lime-water  is  much  used,  and  many 
prefer  it ;  but  no  horse,  ox,  or  other  ani- 
mal will  drink  it  when  he  can  get  soft 
water.  For  the  physiological  effects  of 
hard  and  soft  water  on  our  bodies,  see 
Pereira's  great  work  on  Food  and  Diet.* 

*  Food  and  Diet,  containing  an  Analysis  of  every  kind 
of  Food  and  Drink.  By  Dr.  J.  Pereira.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Loo.  Published  at  this  office.  Price,  $1  75. 


The  people  want  knowledge  on  the  whole 
subject.  The  physicians  are  not  agreed, 
and  the  world  is  in  a  muddle.  Quacks 
and  impostors  step  in  with  their  nos- 
trums, and  sell  barrels  of  their  slops — in 
'■'■large  quart  bottles" — to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  "  Light,  light,  more 
light,"  is  what  is  wanted,  and  that  light 
may  be  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  man. 

FISH  CULTURE  NECESSARY. 

The  fact  that  our  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and 
estuaries,  which  once  swarmed  with  fish  of 
every  kind  peculiar  to  the  climate,  are  becom- 
ing depleted  of  their  finny  residents,  rendering 
the  market  supply  yearly  less  and  less,  autl 
their  cost  proportionately  greater  and  greater, 
should  develop  into  a  national  enterprise  the 
interest  lately  shown  by  some  practical  econo- 
mists in  artificial  fish  culture.  Some  sagacious 
minds  have  maintained  that  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  fish  in  the  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  extension  of  civil- 
ization ;  that  the  numerous  vessels  which  plow 
our  waters  frighten  the  fish  away.  The  Hud- 
son River  has  become  salmonlcss  rather  by  the 
wasteful  and  indiscreet  capture  of  salmon  in 
the  spawning  season,  than  by  the  rupture  and 
dispersion  of  the  spawn  by  steamboats.  The 
very  marked  reduction  in  the  shad  fishery  of 
the  Hudson  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  cause. 
A  report  lately  made  to  the  Senate  of  New 
York  by  Messrs.  Horatio  Seymour,  Seth  Green, 
and  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Commissioners  of 
Fisheries,  presents  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner  the  real  causes  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  fish,  and  suggests  practical  means  for  their 
restoration  and  maintenance.  As  we  have 
already  treated  on  the  subject  of  artificial  fish 
culture  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  reiterate  the  statements 
therein  made  as  to  the  practicability  of  such 
fish  culture,  and  the  field  for  pecuniary  profit 
which  it  offers  to  the  enterprising,  but  will 
simply  give  a  few  extracts  from  said  report. 
In  Europe,  results  have  been  attained  which  are 
most  gratifying  to  the  lover  of  fish  as  food ; 
according  to  Yarrell,  a  recognized  authority,  an 
acre  of  water  in  many  localities  will  let  for  as 
much  yearly  rent  as  an  acre  of  land.  YarreU's 
testimony  is  more  than  borne  ou|  by  other 
writers,  who  give  the  clear  annual  yield  of  an 
acre  of  water  as  equaling  that  of  five  acres  of 
land.  The  farmer  who  should  economically 
cultivate  fish,  therefore,  would  find  his  pond 
more  productive  than  his  pasture,  rod  for  rod, 
and  the  mere  than  the  meadow. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  647  lakes 
and  ponds,  sui  table  for  the  most  part  for  breeding 
whitefish,  salmon,  trout,  and  black  bass,  with 
an  area  of  738  square  miles,  or  466,467  acres,  all 
capable  of  being  made  more  remunerative  than 
the  lands  upon  their  margin.   This  estimate 
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does  not,  of  course,  include  Lake  Ontario, 
which  gives  a  coast  line  of  270  miles. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson  are,  of 
course,  the  rivers  which,  by  reason  of  their 
immediate  connection  with  the  sea,  afford  the 
opportunity  of  artificial  propagation  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  Hudson,  like  the 
Susquehannah,  and  indeed  all  the  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic,  has  been  cruelly  despoil- 
ed of  its  fish  by  nets,  which  threaten  actual  ex- 
termination. Were  it  not  for  this,  the  stock 
might  be  renewed,  naturally,  in  the  course  of 
time,  such  is  the  amazing. fecundity  of  the  pa- 
rent A  single  shad  will  produce  100,000  eggs, 
of  which  in  the  natural  way  500  hatch,  but 
these  500  before  reaching  maturity  fall  into 
the  close  nets  of  the  fishermen,  which  allow 
none  to  escape  whereby  the  numbers  may  be 
kept  up.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Com- 
missioners advise  legislation  as  to  the  meshes 
of  the  nets,  so  that  the  young  fish  shall  not  be 
cuught  in  them,  and  as  to  the  season  when 
setting  shall  be  allowed.  Instead  of  500,  how- 
ever, hatched  by  nature,  the  Commissioners  arc 
confident  of  the  practicability  of  hatching,  by  a 
simple  artificial  process,  08,000,  thus  enormous- 
ly increasing  the  original  stock,  and  bringing 
back  our  rivers  to  what  we  might  call  their 
aboriginal  abundance. 

The  report  gives  encouraging  information  as 
to  the  success  of  pisciculture  and  the  happy  re- 
sults of  fishing  regulations  in  other  States. 
The  Merrimac  is  now  lively  with  salmon. 
The  best  feeling  obtains  between  the  Commis- 
sioners of  all  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  border 
on  the  question  of  reform  and  fishery  recon- 
struction, and  we  trust  that  the  law  makers  at 
Albany  will  give  to  the  New  York  Commis- 
sioners the  authority  to  carry  out  the  measures, 
remedial  and  reformatory,  they  propose. 


BAD  BOOKS. 

That  much  evil,  wickedness,  crime  grow 
out  of  the  reading  of  bad  books,  no  one  doubts. 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  laws  to  prevent  this 
great  evil  are  comparatively  impotent.  8uch 
books  are  printed  and  sold  "  on  the  sly." 
Bawdy  books,  with  obscene  pictures,  are 
hawked  al>out  on  bur  wharves  and  in  drink- 
ing-saloons,  among  sailors,  travelers,  and  oth- 
ers, by  vagabonds  and  villains,  and  many  un- 
sophisticated boys  and  girls  become  perverted 
and  contaminated.  Then  look  at  our  sensation 
story  papers,  especially  the  low  pictorials,  in- 
cluding the  Police  Gazettes,  which  arc  filled 
chiefly  with  reports  of  divorces,  dance-houses, 
and  murders.  Only  think  of  the  immense  in- 
jury to  good  morals  which  must  result  there- 
from! Then  visit  the  low  play-houses,  in 
which  are  enacted  only  those  scenes  which 
excite  lust  and  passion.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
criminals  thrive  by  what  their  minds  feed  upon  ? 
Here  is  a  paragraph  from  an  English  paper, 
showing  one  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  London. 
It  is  equally  applicable  here. 

Newoate  Liter  ature. — Of  late  years,  many 
novelists  in  England,  following  the  lead  of  the 
authors  of  "Paul  Clifford"  and  "Jack  Shep- 


pard,"  have  entered,  apparently  con  amore,  into 
the  production  of  melodramatic  stories  which 
have  robbers,  counterfeiters,  and  other  crimi- 
nals for  their  leading  characters.  The  Ordinary 
of  Newgate  (the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lloyd),  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  crime,  reports 
that  he  found  his  prison  filled  with  "  lads  with 
refined  features,  smooth  hair  neatly  arranged, 
well  clothed,  well  mannered,  and  having  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the 
books  which  they  have  been  directed  to  bring 
with  them  to  the  service.  The  appearance  of 
such  boys  in  prison  is,"  he  says,  "  at  all  times 
unusual,  and  always  specially  attracts  my  at- 
tention ;  it  being  unusual,  prompts  inquiry  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  cause ;  it  can  not  be 
want,  and  I  speculate  in  vain,  and  go  to  talk  to 
the  boys."  They  generally  acknowledge  good 
home-training  and  a  fair  degree  of  education. 
What  are  the  offenses?  The  reverend  Ordi- 
nary says:  "  It  is  only  by  repeated  interviews 
and  conversations  that  by  degrees  the  lads  give 
me  an  insight  into  all  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  their  life.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I 
discovered  that  all  these  boys,  without  one  ex- 
ception, had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  those 
cheap  periodicals  which  are  now  published  for 
the  alleged  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes."  The  periodicals  in  ques- 
tion are  published  weekly,  at  one  penny  a 
week,  as  Reynolds'  abominable  "  Mysteries  of 
London,"  flve-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  their 
circulation  in  London  alone  is  literally-  im- 
mense. 

Arc  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  justi- 
fied in  permitting  the  j'outh  under  their  care  to 
become  poisoned  with  this  filthy  and  debauch- 
ing trash  by  which  the  country  is  flooded?  Out 
of  reading  such  stuff  come  all  manner  of  evils, 
inordinate  affection,  perverted  appetite,  violent 
temper,  excited  by  stories  of  bloody  tragedies, 
clandestine  meetings,  runaway  matches,  and  de- 
moralization generally.  Who  are  the  authors 
of  this  bad  literature  ?  They  are  among  the  low- 
est of  the  low,  whisky-drinking,  tobacco-smok- 
ing, beer-guzzling  tipplers,  gamblers,  horse- 
racers,  libertines,  and  fellows  with  a  modicum 
of  intellect,  and  less  moral  character.  Like  the 
quacks  who  vend  "secret" — so  called — reme- 
dies and  patent  medicines,  they  feed  on  the 
vices,  diseases,  and  crimes  of  their  victims. 
Where  are  the  police  ? 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BEST?— No.  H. 


FARMING  FOOD-RAISING. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  honest  man  in 
the  prosecution  of  business,  to  do  only  that 
which  is  useful— that  which  will  add  to  the 
intelligence,  the  comfort,  the  virtue,  or  the 
legitimate  wealth  of  the  world.  Among  the 
laborious  vocations,  wc  regard  those  as  .stand- 
ing first  which  produce  something  intrinsically 
valuable.  The  first  necessity  of  man  is  food; 
consequently  food  producers  ought  to  take  a 
prime  rank  among  men.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  wc  need  five  farmers  where  we  now  have 
one.  An  error,  as  we  believe,  has  pervaded 
public  sentiment  relative  to  the  size  of  farms. 
Men  have  frequently  two  hundred  acres  or 
more,  when  they  could  cultivate  properly  not 
more  than  forty  acres,  the  rest  lying  partially 
waste.  These  two  hundred  acres,  therefore, 
should  have  three  more  farmers,  giving  to  each 
fifty  acres.   While  men  are  traveling  from  the 


'  Eastern  States  into  the  West,  even  going  to 
California,  to  cultivate  the  land,  about  one- 
third  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  probably 
one-third  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
very  large  fields  of  territory  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  are  yet  untouched,  utterly  uncultivated 
and  wild ;  and  that  expense  which  would  be 
requisite  to  move  a  family  to  Kansas  would 
buy  land  enough  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
support  a  family.  Men  should  learn  to  till  the 
soil  well,  and  make  every  acre  of  land  largely 
productive.  Nor  should  men  be  satisfied  sim- 
ply to  raise  cereals  for  the  market  ;•  and  though 
bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  every  family  needs 
fruit  in  a  liberal  measure  for  the  health  of  its 
members. 

Farming,  therefore,  should  not  be  understood 
as  merely  raising  corn  and  wheat,  pork,  beef, 
and  butter.  Every  farmer  should  raise  all  the 
fruit  his  own  famjly  requires,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  for  market  This  would  insure  to 
himself  and  family  this  healthful  ingredient  of 
food,  while  the  market  would  be  amply  sup- 
plied, so  that  citizens  and  villagers  engaged  in 
Other  occupations  could  have  this  much-needed 
article  of  food  in  abundance.  Farmers  should 
not  be  the  drudges  and  intellectual  drones  they 
now  arc.  They  should  study  chemistry,  and 
understand  soils;  botany  and  physiology,  that 
they  may  understand  the  nature  of  plants,  and 
the  properties  of  food,  and  the  laws  of  health, 
and  thus  prosecute  their  vocation  intelligently. 
Some  people  think  that  brute  force,  and  not 
intelligence,  is  required  by  the  farmer.  A  man 
of  thorough  culture  will  get  as  much  profit 
from  ten  acres  of  land  as  one  without  culture, 
or  the  knowledge  derived  from  other  people's 
culture,  will  get  from  fifty  acres.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  for  young  men  to  turn  their  attention 
to  farming;  and  if  people  following  that  pur- 
suit are  less  intelligent  and  less  respectable 
than  they  should  be,  let  a  million  young  men 
of  culture  manfully  go  to  the  soil,  and  thereby 
acquire  a  generous  support,  Instead  of  shiver- 
ing around  the  outskirts  of  the  overcrowded 
professions.  Let  them  carry  their  intelligence 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  as 
nature  always  generously  rewards  honest,  in- 
telligent labor,  they  shall  have  their  reward. 
True,  a  farmer  needs  courage  and  strength ;  he 
needs  energy  of  character  and  perseverance ; 
he  ought  to  have  Combativeness  and  Destrno 
tiveness  sufficiently  developed  to  give  him 
force  and  the  spirit  of  industry ;  he  ought  to 
have  caution  and  economy ;  he  should  have  a 
fair  degree  of  Constructi veness,  to  enable  him  to 
wield  the  tools  and  implements  of  his  business 
with  skill  and  effect ;  he  ought  to  have  large 
perceptive  organs,  so  that  his  power  of  ob- 
servation shall  be  sufficient  to  open  his  mind 
to  all  the  surrounding  facts  of  nature;  he 
should  have  the  power  of  analysis  and  a  good 
memory,  so  that  the  facts  of  past  experience 
may  be  carefully  treasured  up  and  be  made 
available  to  him.  The  farmer  does  not  really 
need  an  eloquent  tongue.  He  does  not  need 
much  Ideality  or  Approbativeness,  though  we 
believe  the  possession  of  all  the  organs  well 
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developed  would  make  him  more  of  a  man  and 
more  of  a  farmer.  The  right  temperament  for 
a  farmer  is  one  in  which  the  Motive,  or  mus- 
cular, is  sufficient  to  give  a  good  frame ;  in 
which  also  the  Vital  Temperament  is  sufficient 
to  give  strong  nutritive  and  sustaining  power ; 
and  there  should  be  a  fair  development  of  the 
Mental  Temperament,  but  that  should  not  be 
in  excess,  otherwise  he  would  be  inclined  to 
neglect  physical  exertion,  and  live  too  much  in 
the  realm  of  mental  speculation.  A  plump, 
strong,  substantial  body,  therefore,  is  the  best 
for  a  farmer,  so  that  physical  exertion  shall  not 
be  too  great  a  tax  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  it 
may  be  pleasurable  on  the  other. 

Other  pursuits,  with  the  requisite  phrenologi- 
cal and  physiological  characteristics,  will  bo 
considered  in  subsequent  articles. 


JOHN  FOLOiTB, 

THE  OHIO  CENTENARIAN. 

Early  in  1868  we  published  a  brief  notice  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  of  old  age,  and 
requested  some  Journal  reader  who  might  be 
in  possession  of  his  history,  to  a  great  or  small 
extent,  to  furnish  us  an  account  of  him.  "Wo 
have  received,  in  response  to  such  request,  two 
full  and  creditable  sketches — one  from  a  lady 
who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson, 
where  Mr.  Folgate  still  lingers  a  dweller  on 
this  transitory  sphere,  and  who  has  known  him 
from  her  early  childhood ;  the  other  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  took  the  pains  to  visit  the  "  ancient 
of  days"  and  procure  the  material  of  his  ac- 
count Our  lady  friend  furnishes  us  the  most 
details,  while  our  gentleman  friend  is  equally 
precise  in  the  facts  he  has  to  offer  for  our  consid- 
eration. Had  we  the  space  to  spare,  we  should 1 
publish  both  accounts,  but  as  we  have  not,  we 
must  endeavor  to  "combine  and  condense  them 
into  one. 

John  Folgate  resides  in  the  village  of  Jeffer- 
son, five  miles  west  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  was 
bom  in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  in  February,  1759, 
and  is  now,  therefore,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  old.  In  1829  he  emigrated  to 
Ohio,  and  has  lived  there  since  that  period.  He 
was  a  teamster  in  his  younger  years  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  for  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years  has  been  principally 
engaged  in  mechanical  labor.  He  was  drafted 
in  the  war  of  1812,  reported  immediately  at 
headquarters,  but  was  discharged  on  account 
of  old  age ;  so  that  fifty-five  years  ago  he  was 
too  far  advanced  in  life  to  be  an  acceptable 
soldier  of  the  Republic.  His  stature  and  build 
are  hardly  up  to  the  medium,  but  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  German  stock  from 
which  he  descended.  He  is  still  compact  and 
firm  in  frame  and  muscle,  and  possesses  as 
much  vigor  and  elasticity  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  well-organized  and  healthy  men  of  sixty. 
Both  our  correspondents  speak  in  admiring 
terms  of  his  remarkable  healthfulness  and  of 
tho  liveliness  of  his  mental  powers.  His 
memory  is  still  retentive,  and  he  i3  quite  com- 
municative and  willing  to  rclato  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  his  long  life. 


After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1849,  he  resided 
alone  for  some  years,  doing  his  own  44  house- 
work," etc.,  and  filling  up  his  time  making  ax- 
bandles.  Once  a  week,  when  and  after  he  was 
more  than  a  century  "Old,  he  would  take  a 
bundle  of  these  to  Wooster,  walking  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  there  and  back,  procure 
his  weekly  allowance  of  bread  from  the  baker, 
and  be  home  again  before  the  village  people 
were  fairly  astir,  unless,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, the"  lazy  shopkeepers"  had  not "  opened 
up,"  and  he  had  to  await  their  movements. 
Early  rising  has  been  a  "  ruling  passion"  from 
his  youth,  and  to  it  he  attributes  in  a  great 
measure  his  wonderful  activity  and  strength 
now. 

With  regard  to  his  habits  of  life  and  personal 
appearance,  our  lady  friend  writes : 

"  He  still  works  in  his  shop,  where  I  found 
him  a  few  days  ago,  perched  on  his  shaving- 
bench,  vigorously  smoothing  an  ax-handle,  and 
looking  no  older  than  when  I  first  remember 
him,  except  that  he  is  not  quite  so  erect  Most 
men  of  sixty  show  as  many  signs  of  age  as  this 
man  who  has  lived  through  four  generations ; 
who  knew  Washington  personally,  and  has 
voted  at  every  Presidential  election  from  the 
1  Father  of  his  Country'  down  to  Gen.  Grant 
His  hair  is  not  sufficiently  bleached  to  be  com- 
pared with  the '  driven  snow ; 1  it  is  only  a  silvery 
gray.  His  eyes,  if  not  quite  so  good  as  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  still  blue  and 
bright,  and  he  reads  and  works  without 
glasses ;  can  not  get  any,  he  says,  that  improve 
his  sight  His  teeth  are  gone;  otherwise  his 
face  is  full,  complexion  fair,  and  expression 
mild,  pleasant,  peaceful :  in  short,  he  is  a  nice- 
looking  old  gentleman.  His  hearing  is  some- 
what dull,  which  is  about  tho  only  infirmity 
apparent 

"He  has  followed  various  pursuits,  'going 
and  coming,'  he  remarked,  just  as  people 
wanted  him ;  but  his  occupation  was  mostly  of 
an  active,  out-door  nature ;  and  this,  with  his 
strictly  temperate  habits,  plain,  simple  living, 
and  freedom  from  all  the  vices  and  passions 
that  wear  and  wreck  mind  and  body,  is  no 
doubt  the  great  secret  of  his  longevity  and  ex- 
emption from  disease." 

His  diet,  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  has 
been  of  the  simplest  character.  Coarse  bread, 
milk,  meat,  and  vegetables  were  preferred  to 
the  most  templing  array  of  "  delicacies,"  so 
called.  Alcoholic  liquors  he  has  carefully 
avoided,  finding  in  the  bubbling  spring  all  the 
refreshment  and  exhilaration  demanded  by  bis 
nature.  Coffee  and  tea  also  are  unknown  to 
his  palate.  He  works  diligently  day  after  day 
to  support  himself  and  have  something  to 
bestow  in  charity.  A  sincere  Christian,  all 
who  approach  him  feel  attracted  by  his  simple 
grace  and  perfect  frankness  of  manner  and 
speech.  He  has  outlived  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  and,  so  far  as  blood  relations  are 
concerned,  is  quite  alone  in  the  world;  yet 
though  he  still  mourns  his  wife,  who  died  an 
aged  woman  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  main- 
tains a  cheeriness  of  spirit  which  is  most  beau-  |* 


tiful  to  the  thoughtful  observer.  Our  corre- 
spondent fast  quoted  writes  further  in  allusion 
to  her  visit  to  Mr.  Folgate : 

"  We  inquired  if  he  did  not  sometimes  grow 
weary  of  his  long,  lonely  pilgrimage,  and  im- 
patient to  exchange  his  burden  of  years  for 
rest  4  Oh,  no  1'  be  replied,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
4  I'm  never  tired  living ;  I  can  always  find 
something  to  do,  wherever  I  am.  When  I  do 
go  I  shall  go  happy ;  I'm  in  no  hurry.'  And 
so  this  aged  man  is  not  'waiting  till  the 
shadows  are  a  little  longer  grown,'  but  living, 
working,  and  enjoying  life;  and  we  bade  him 
good-by  without  any  presentiment  that  we 
should  never  see  him  again." 

The  following  striking  comparisons,  drawn 
by  our  other  correspondent,  must  close  this 
article.  They  serve  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  notion  that  he  has  indeed  been  consider- 
ing the  relic  of  a  long-gone  time — a  denizen  of 
a  past  order  of  things. 

44  Mr.  Folgate  was  born  the  same  year  that 
Robespierre  the  Revolutionist  was  born,  and 
outlives  him  nearly  seventy-five  years ;  he  was 
eleven  years  old  when  Whitefield,  the  leader 
of  Calvinistic  Methodists,  died;  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of  the  poet 
Keats,  or  James  E.  Polk ;  he  might  have  been 
the  father  of  Winfield  Scott,  Bolivar,  Moore,  or 
Lord  Byron;  the  preceptor  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  John  Randolph ;  the  schoolmate  of  Mack- 
intosh and  Madison,  Marshal  Ney  and  Lafay- 
ette, who  all  long  since  have  been  wrapped  in 
the  siloncc  and  mystery  of  death." 


Advice  Gratis. — When  in  want  of  advice, 
the  editor  always  asks  for  it  For  example : 
when  undecided  as  to  the  best  size  and  form  of 
the  Journal,  he  asked  his  readers.  So,  too, 
when  the  question  of  music  was  up,  he  asked 
subscribers  to  vote  Aye  or  No,  and  the  ayes  had 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  to  one.  But  this  is 
not  what  we  call 44  advice  gratis."  Among  our 
30,000  subscribers  we  have  every  variety  of 
taste,  mental  capacity,  and  degree  of  culture. 

One — a  Southern  lady — beseeches  us  not 'to 
advocate  that  dreadful  mnovation  called  44  Wo- 
man's Rights."  Another  wishes  us  to  open 
our  excellent  Journal  to  the  discussion  of 
44  Spiritism."  She  believes  in  it  One  hopes  we 
will  carefully  exclude  everything  relating  to 
that  44  greatest  of  fallacies,  spiritualism,  which 
has  sent  so  many  to  the  lunatic  asylum."  One 
wants  a  little  more  Physiognomy  and  less  Phre- 
nology; another  wants  it  vice  versa.  One  thinks 
a  little  less  space  devoted  to  the  putting  down 
of  whisky  or  tobacco  would  be  as  well. — Have 
we  been  making  a  coat  that  fits  him  ?  Another 
thinks  religious  sermons  are  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  scientific  journal. — He  forgets  that  makhas 
religious  faculties  which  need  to  be  fctron 
the  soundest  corn  of  the  gospel ;  the  fact  that 
one  don't  like  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  needs  it 
And  so  on.  Bat  we  do  not,  can  not  hope  to 
suit  everybody.  Indeed,  we  come  far  short  of 
pleasing  ourselves,  and  we  every  day  promise 
to  try  to  improve  and  to  do  better.  But  as 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  so  too  many  advis- 
ers make  a  Babel.  We  are  always  most  thank- 
ful for  practical  suggestions  looking  to  the  great 
object  in  view — viz.,  the  dissemination  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  man  and 
in  the  laws  of  God.  We  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  to  understand  and  to  teach  these  truths. 
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SIR   JOHN  YOUNG, 

OOVERNOR-GENEUAL  OF  THE  DOMINION  OP 
CANADA. 

TnE  editors  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  have 
kindly  furnished  us  the  accompanying  wood 
engraving  of  the  recently  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  size 
and  quality  arc  scarcely  sufficient  to  convey 
more  thau  a  general  impression  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  distinguished  official.  The 
head  appears  to  be  large  and  comparatively 
well  furnished  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
gions, while  the  physique  seems  robust  and 
symmetrical. 

Of  Sir  John  Young's  career  wc  have  but  a 


PORTRAIT    OP    SIR    JOIIN  YOUNG. 


meager  outline,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  doubtless 
will  not  prove  uninteresting  on  account  of 
the  contiguity  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  borp  about  the  year  1806  in  Bom- 
bay, and  was  early  called  to  the  English 
bar,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  lengthened 
period,  being  twice  in  office — first,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  ad- 
ministration, and  upon  the  other  occasion, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
government.  From  1805  to  1859  he  was  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
from  1800  to  1808,  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  During  his  long  public  life  he  has  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  discretion  and 
ability,  and  wears  several  orders  in  proof  of  the 
satisfaction  and  approval  of  his  services. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Sir  John  docs  not  owe 
his  present  elevation  so  much  to  aristocratic 
position  and  privilege  as  to  his  mental  capacity 
m   and  varied  experience  in  important  colonial, 
/«\  missions.   He  is  reported  to  be  a  healthy,  vig- 


orous  man,  genial  and  cordial  in  manner,  and 
much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  Canadian  so- 
ciety. 

PEOPLE  OP  THE  EARTH,  AGAIN 

In  our  April  number  was  published  a  para- 
graph, entitled  "  The  People  of  the  Earth," 
which  had  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, unquestioned  as  to  accuracy,  for  some 
time  previously.  We  inserted  it  in  our  col- 
umns without  applying  the  test  of  calculation, 
thinking,  doubtless,  at  the  time,  of  some  of 
those  old  problems  in  "Geometrical  Progres- 
sion "  which  so  astonished  our  schoolboy  mind 
by  their  wonderful  results.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  said  paragraph  wc 
have  received  several  letters 
from  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal, who  impeach  the  fig- 
ures given  as  cgregiously 
inaccurate.  We  are  always 
glad  to  rectify  errors,  if  we 
can,  and  so  have  brushed 
into  activity  our  small  de- 
velopment of  Calculation, 
and  endeavored  to  collate 
such  data  and  make  such 
computations  as  will  come 
closer  to  the  truth. 

The  extent  in  square 
miles  of  the  different  grand 
divisions  of  the  earth  is  as 
follows:  Europe,  3,747,450 
square  miles;  Asia,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson's  Gazetteer, 
about  10,914,700  square 
miles;  Africa,  11,854,000 
square  miles ;  America, 
14,130,208  square  miles : 
making  a  total  of  46,040,358 
square  miles  of  land  sur- 
face. Now,  the  Bible  chro- 
nology being  taken  for 
granted,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  at  a  figure 
anywhere  near  the  true  one, 
the  total  number  of  human  souls  that  have  been 
born  into  the  world.  If,  however,  wc  assume 
that  from  the  commencement  of  our  reckoning 
to  the  present  time  there  has  been  an  average 
population  of  1,000,000,000,  and  that  every 
thirty  years  (the  generally  received  period  of  a 
generation)  1,000,000,000  of  persons  had  passed 
away  from  life,  and  a  like  number  had  filled 
their  places,  we  find,  in  6,000  years,  that  there 
have  been  200  such  successions  or  generations, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  200,000,000,000. 
This  number  distributed  over  the  land,  whose 
extent  is  above  given,  would  give  about  4,285 
per  square  mile,  or  to  each  one  a  plot  of  ground 
containing  6,506  square  feet  A  correspondent 
who  has  been  at  some  pains  to  expose  the 
errors  of  the  paragraph  states,  that  if  to  each 
person  of  the  200,000,000,000  was  allotted  a 
burial  place  containing  twenty-five  square  feet, 
a  cemetery  of  less  than  180,000  square  miles 
would  be  ample  for  their  interment. 
There  are,  in  reality,  no  means  of  determin- 


ing the  number  of  people  who  have  lived  on 
this  globe,  and  therefore  all  statements  regard- 
ing it  must  be  taken  as  merely  speculative.  If 
it  be  true,  as  some  scientific  investigators  as- 
sert, and  the  Chinese  claim,  that  man  has 
existed  for  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  more, 
the  figures  given  above  are  too  small. 


OUR   DEAD-LETTER  BOX. 

Souk  of  onr  correspondents  write  in  such  baste  that 
they  forget  certain  important  items,  so  that,  instead  of 
speedily  filling  their  orders  as  desired,  wc  are  obliged  to 
put  their  letters  in  our  dead-Utter  box,  and  wait  for  fur- 
ther directions. 

The  following  will  explain  to  Impatient  ones  why  they 
wait: 

"8.  R.  Wrixs— Dear  Sir:  Will  yon  please  to  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  book  that  tells  all  about  electro-plallne 
with  silver  and  gilding  with  gold,  the  kind  of  galvanic 
battery  used  for  the  same,  etc?' 

The  above  letter  contained  $2,  and  ia  without  name, 
date,  post-office,  or  State.  This  comment  may  provoke 
a  letter  from  the  author  of  the  letter  quoted,  when  we 
can  compare  the  handwriting,  and,  if  all  be  right,  fill 
the  order. 

"Oswkoo,  April  5, 1869.— Sir:  Please  find  inclosed  80 
cents  for  your  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Best  Books 
on  Phy'y,  etc..  and  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  National 
Temperance  Convention,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
your  new  work  on  the  use  of  Tobacco." 

No  name  to  this  letter. 

"Kingston,  Garden  Island.— Inclosed  you  have 
$2  75.  Please  send  by  mail,  to  my  address  as  above,  one 
Craig  Microscope,  and  oblige— A.  Malone."  No  State 
named  in  this  letter.  "  Please  send  the  following :  Notes 
on  Beauty,  Vigor,  and  Development ;  Thoughts  on  Do- 
mestic Life ;  The  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place,  Diction- 
ary. Inclosed  is  (1  12  to  pay  for  same."  No  name,  date, 
post-office,  nor  State  on  this  letter.  Andrew  Cokely  sends 
for  "  Hints,"  etc.,  but  gives  no  8tate  or  post-office.  John 
H.  Demott  sends  for  "Father  Mathew,  the  Temperance 
Apostle."  but  gives  no  date,  post-office,  or  8tate.  Dr. 
Lewis  Nan  maun  sends  for  "  the  book  named  Amative- 
ness,"  etc.,  but  gives  no  date,  post-office,  or  State.  85 
cents  from  Spiceland,  Iud.,  Nov.,  1867,  with  no  signature. 
50  cents  from  Joseph  Lucas,  Nov.,  1887,  with  no  post- 
office  or  State.  26  cents  from  Rahway,  Oct,  1887,  with 
no  signature  or  State.  75  cents  from  Edward  Napier, 
Oct.,  1867,  with  no  post-office  or  State.  $1  20  in  a  letter 
dated  Aug.,  1867,  with  no  name,  post-oOlce,  or  Slate.  12 
ccuts  in  stamps  came  from  Omaha,  iu  a  letter  dated  Nov. 
26,  1868,  without  a  signature.  81  cents  from  "Ravens- 
wood  "  Aug.  15,  1868.  No  name  or  State.  $2  86  came 
from  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  In  a  letter  dated  March  9, 1868, 
with  no  name.  26  cents  from  "  Monsey,"  Dec.  4, 1887. 
No  name  or  Slate.  25  cents  from  Lewis  Centre,  0., 
Nov.,  1807,  with  no  signature.  15  cents  from  Millcrstown, 
O.,  March.  1867.  No  name.  60  cents  from  Geneva,  N.  V., 
March.  1867,  with  no  name.  $1  from  J.  E.  Giles,  M.D., 
Mound  City,  March,  1807.  No  8tate  given.  A  letter  from 
Red  Wing— no  State— written  Feb.,  1887,  wishes  a  bunt, 
but  signs  no  name.  $1  70  from  Edward  Smith,  North 
Brookfield— no  State-Feb.,  1867.  20  cents  from  Black- 
berry, 111.,  Jan.,  1867.  No  name.  $1  from  Varysburgh, 
Nov.,  1866,  with  no  name  or  State.  (2  from  Portland, 
Aug.,  1866,  with  no  name.  12  cents  from  South  Sbafnv 
bury,  Vt.,  dated  July,  1866.  No  name.  $1  from  LeClalre, 
Iowa,  June,  1866,  with  no  signature.  (1  from  Oswego, 
111.,  May,  18G6.  with  no  signature.  25  cento  from  Belmont, 
March.  It60,  with  no  State  or  name  given.  25  cents  from 
Circlevilie.  O.,  Dec,  1866.  No  name.  $2  50  from  Staun- 
ton, 111.,  Oct.,  1865.  No  name.  $1  from  Croton.  May, 
1866,  with  no  name  or  Slate.  $1  from  Dr.  G.  Yonng- 
blood.May,  1865.  No  post-  office  or  State  given.  Two 
letters  from  Wm.  Riley,  Dec..  1864— one  from  Lambort- 
ville  and  one  from  Toledo.  $8  in  each  letter,  and  one  from 
Toledo  in  November  with  $8.  No  State  named  in  either 
letter.  50  cento  from  8.  8.  Clark,  Hancock,  July,  18», 
but  no  State  given. 

Besides  many  others,  without  inclosures.  Now  It  Is  to 
be  supposed  tbi.t  we  have  been  blamed  by  these  careless 
persons  for  not  filling  their  orders,  when  all  the  blame 
lies  at  their  own  door.  O  1  If  everybody  would  read  our 
Hand-Books, "  How  to  Write,"  "  How  to  Talk,"  "  How  to 
Behave,"  and  "How  to  Do  Business,"  it  would  save  the 
world  "a  heap  of  trouble."  Do  please  give  us  your 
name,  post-office,  county,  and  State,  when  writing  to  this 
office.  Then  there  will  be  nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves 
if  your  orders  are  not  attended  to. 


"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  mechanical 
genius  as  my  son  ?  "  said  an  old  lady.  "  He  has 
made  a  fiddle  out  of  his  own  head,  and  he  has 
wood  enough  for  another." 
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HEINRICfl  BARTH, 

THE  AFRICAN  TRAVELER. 

Ik  this  face  we  find  marked  indices  of 
a  strong,  closely  knit,  vigorous  frame, 
and  of  an  enduring  temperament.  The 
large  basilar  portion  of  the  brain  and 
the  almost  rugged  features  exhibit  that 
desirable  strength  of  constitution  and 
rapid  recuperative  energy  which  is  the 
gift  transmitted  by  a  healthy  parentage. 

The  large  and  well-proportioned  brain 
is  an  evidence  of  a  symmetrical  organi- 
zation; sustained  by  an  ample  vitality, 
the  nervous  system  had  not  appropriat- 
ed, its  nourishment  to  the  deprivation 
and  loss  of  the  other  physical  parts  of 
the  body,  and  so  induced  that  irregular 
and  inharmonious  development  which  is 
often  discernible  in  men  of  studious 
pursuits.  That  he  died  at  an  age  when 
healthy  men  are  generally  considered  to 
be  in  their  prime,  is  doubtless  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  his  exposure  for  years 
to  those  hardships  and  poisonous  cli- 
matic influences  which  make  the  interior 
of  Africa,  proverbially,  the  European's 
grave,  and  to  his  unremitting  mental 
activity. 

His  intellect  was  adapted  to  investi- 
gation. The  large  perceptivo  organs 
show  the  observer,  the  collector  of  ma- 
terial data.  The  motive  temperament 
inspired  physical  activity ;  he  could  not 
sit  composedly  in  the  retirement  of  a 
study  and  labor  on  for  months  amid  the 
treasures  of  literature.  Yet  Barth  was 
eminently  the  man  to  apply  knowledge 
as  well  as  to  accumulate  it,  and  in  its 
practical  employment  he  found  his  best 
opportunities  to  gather  further  stores. 
Admirably  organized  by  nature  for  pio- 
neer research,  he  zealously  obeyed  the 
promptings  of  inclination,  and  pursued 
his  explorations  even  at  the  risk  of  life. 

How  many  distinguished  men  have  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  the  penetration  of  that  still 
comparatively  unknown  paradise  of  travelers — 
Africa  ?  Mungo  Park  lost  his  life  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  on  the  Niger,  along  whose  banks 
missionary  stations  are  now  planted  by  a  na- 
tive of  the  soil— Bishop  Crowthcr.  Lieutenant 
Clappcrton,  the  only  man  who  had  then  trav- 
ersed Africa  from  the-  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  found  a  lone  grave  at  Sacka- 
too.  Others,  more  fortunate  in  their  endur- 
ance of  tropical  exposures,  returned.  Burck- 
hurdt,  in  1813,  Ritchie  and  Lyon,  in  1818,  fol- 
lowed Park's  course ;  Deuham,  the  companion 
of  Clappcrton,  discovered  Lake  Tsad.  Ma- 


jor Laing  visited  and  verified  the  existence  of 
Timbuctoo,  and  was  followed,  in  1828,  by  M. 
Callie.  The  brothers  Lander  also  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Yet  little  was  known  on  Af- 
rica of  an  authentic  character  previous  to 
Barth's  account  of  his  travels ;  and  he  cast 


more  light  on  central  Africa  than  nil  his  pre- 
decessors put  together.  (Westminster  Jleciew.) 
Since  him,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Du  Chaillu, 
Speke  and  Grant,  Baker,  and  others  have  ex- 
plored individual  portions;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  scientific  and  corresponding  de- 
partments connected  with  the  Anglo- Abyssin- 
ian expedition  have  opened  up  an  almost  for- 
gotten or  never  known  region.  There  still 
lies  in  the  far  interior  an  immense  tract  labeled 
"unexplored  region;"  and  it  must  devolve 
upon  worthy  followers  of  this  courageous  Ger- 
man to  give  us  light  upon  it  In  the  present 
article  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries  of  Barth  alone,  rap- 
idly sketching  them  in  our  biographical  treat- 
ment 

EARLY  LIFE. 

Heinrlch  Barth,  the  son  of  an  opulent  burg- 
her of  the  seaport  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
was  born  on  the  18lh  of  April,  1821.   He  re- 


ceived his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  where,  relates  one  of  his 
school-fellows,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
earnestness,  modesty,  and  great  energy.  His 
body,  not  originally  strong,  was  nourished  and 
developed  by  prudent  exercise.    In  1839  ho 


went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  ho 
pursued  a  course  of  philological  and  archaeo- 
logical studies,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
classic  philologists  Biickh,  Curtins,  Grimm, 
Schclling ;  and  was  especially  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Carl  Hitter,  the  creator  of  modern 
geographical  science.  Having  a  passion  for 
travel,  he  employed  his  first  vacation  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Italy  and  Sicily,  spending  four 
months  in  Rome,  and  studying  the  ruins  and 
monuments  of  antiquity,  in  view  of  a  grand 
historical  work,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
execute.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1844,  where 
he  delivered,  with  great  success,  a  masterly  es- 
say on  the  Commerce  of  Ancient  Corinth.  It 
was  probably  on  this  voyage  that  his  mind  be- 
came settled  as  to  his  future  course  as  explorer. 
In  1845  he  visited  England,  in  order  to  study 
the  Arabic  language  in  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.  From  thence  he  went  southward, 
through  France  and  Spain,  to  the  Mcditerrane- 
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an,  and  first  landed  on  the  shore  Of  Africa  at 
Tangiers,  in  Morocco.  Thence  he  made  ex- 
cursions to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  across  the  sandy 
desert  to  Bengazi ;  farther  to  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
being  attacked  and  robbed  on  the  way.  From 
Cairo  he  explored  Egypt,  Sinai,  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  and 
Greece;  and  from  thence  returned  to  Berlin. 
There  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
"  Travels  Through  the  Coast  Lands  of  the  Med- 
iterranean," only  the  first  volume  of  which 
made  its  appearance.  This  whole  journey  cost 
him  $14,000,  all  paid  out  of  his  own  resources. 
This  journey  was  of  great  advantage  in  pre- 
paring the  young  traveler  for  his  later  and 
more  dangerous  journeys  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  in  giving  him  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arabic  language. 

Two  years  intervened  from  bis  return  to 
Berlin  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  un- 
dertaking of  his  life.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
entered  Berlin  University  as  private  teacher, 
in  order  to  still  further  prosecute  his  studies, 
especially  on  the  geography  of  northern  Afri- 
ca and  the  history  of  the  Greek  colonies.  His 
first  work  of  travel  soon  gave  him  an  extended 
reputation,  and  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  English  Government  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition under  Richardson,  which  was  fitted 
out  from  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  In  October,  1849,  Baron 
Bunsen,  the  Prussian  minister  in  London,  com- 
municated to  him  the  readiness  of  the  British 
Government  to  pay  his  expenses,  provided  he 
would  furnish  $1,000  toward  his  own  outfit 
The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin  at  once 
advanced  this  sum,  and  the  Physical  Society 
of  that  city  and  the  king  of  Prussia  aided  fur- 
ther by  advancing  $700  each.  But  tl»e  en- 
treaties of  his  father  and  friends  at  first  in- 
duced Barth  to  decline  the  offer;  but  when 
Overbcck,  another  German  traveler,  had  of- 
fered his  services  in  his  stead,  and  been  accept- 
ed, his  love  of  travel  overcame  his  sense  of 
filial  duty,  and,  finally,  In  the  winter  of 
1849-'50,  we  find  Richardson,  Overbeck,  and 
Barth,  at  Tripoli,  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  their  explorations  in  the  African  in- 
terior ;  and  in  March,  1850,  all  being  ready, 
the  hardy  adventurers  were  fairly  under  way. 
In  following  them,  more  especially  Barth,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  be  extremely  brief,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  chief  points  interesting 
to  our  readers  in  the  course  of  five  years'  wan- 
dering. How  providential  it  was  that  Barth 
finally  accompanied  the  expedition  will  be 
seen  later ;  for  .to  him  alone  are  we  indebted 
for  the  results  of  the  undertaking,  as  the  two 
others  found  lonely  graves  in  Africa. 

The  expedition  proceeded  from  Tripoli 
southward,  through  the  Hamada  desert  to 
Moorzook,  in  Pezzan;  thence  westward,  by 
Ghat,  to  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks,  the  Be- 
douins of  the  Sahara ;  thence  southward  again, 
for  six  months,  until  they  had  crossed  the 
great  desert  to  the  highlands.  We  are  apt  to 
associate  only  the  deepest  gloom  with  our  im- 
age pictures  of  the  great  Sahara,  and  even  of 


the  whole  interior  of  Africa,  but  Barth  never 
lacks,  even  in  the  most  desolate  regions,  for 
something  to  describe  interestingly.  Even  un- 
der the  burning  sun,  while  treading  the  hot 
sand,  and  in  spite  of  much  suffering  and  the 
awful  loneliness  of  the  waste,  Barth  found  un- 
speakable attractions,  and  he  said  himself  that 
he  could  think  of  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  cool  summer  evenings  under  the  brilliantly 
starred  heavens  of  the  Sahara.  The  heat  and 
trouble  of  the  day  were  soon  forgotten  when 
the  cool  oasis  spring  quenched  their  burning 
thirst,  and  under  the  tall  palms  the  travelers 
were  called  to  sleep  by  the  music  of  the 
leaves.  This  journeying  is  full  of  incident 
Once  Barth  lost  himself  in  the  desert,  and  re- 
mained without  water  for  twenty-eight  hours, 
preserving  his  life  by  drinking  his  own  blood. 
The  Tuaricks  had  never  known  any  one  to 
survive  more  than  twelve  hours  when  deprived 
of  water ;  and  they  regarded  him  as  a  demigod 
or  a  supernatural  being.  The  party  of  three 
carried  with  them  a  boat,  with  which  they 
intended  to  navigate  Lake  Tsad,  and  this, 
too,  was  a  cause  of  great  excitement  among 
the  natives.  Once  they  were  attacked  and 
robbed  by  some  fanatical  Moslems,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  For  three  months  they 
were  detained  by  a  ferocious  sheik  of  Tintel- 
lust,  and  were  only  released  after  Dr.  Barth 
had  made  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  to  the 
sultan  of  the  province.  Such  arc  but  a  few 
of  the  incidents  in  the  journey  before  reaching 
Agadez,  on  the  outer  border  of  the  desert 

Agadez  was  a  place  of  much  attractiveness 
to  Barth.  "  What  can  be  more  interesting," 
he  says,  "than  a  considerable  town,  said  to 
have  been  once  as  large  as  Tunis,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  lawless  tribes,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  of  the  fertile  tracts  of  an  almost 
unknown  continent,  established  there  from 
ancient  times,  and  protected  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous  and  commerce  between  nations 
of  the  most  different  character,  and  having 
the  most  various  wants  ?  It  is  by  mere  acci- 
dent that  this  town  has  not  attracted  as  much 
interest  in  Europe  as  her  sister  town,  Timbuc- 
too."  The  city  presented  rather  a  neat  appear- 
ance ;  and  though  it  has  lost  its  former  mag- 
nificence, it  is  still  a  considerable  place.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  its  circuit  was  more  than 
three  miles,  and  its  population  50,000 ;  but  now 
it  is  estimated  to  contain  only  7,000.  Here  the 
three  travelers  separated  —  Richardson  going 
eastward  toward  Zindcr,  Overbeck  westward 
to  Tasawa,  intending  also  to  explore  Guber 
and  Mariadi,  both  intending  to  join  Barth  at 
Kuka,  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Tsad.  The 
Hausa  people,  among  whom  Barth  now  found  • 
himself  constitute  one  of  the  best  defined 
nationalities  in  all  this  part  of  Africa,  with  a 
history  extending  over  three  or  four  centuries, 
and  a  more  advanced  civilization  than  any 
other  in  all  Negroland.  They  are  less  warlike 
than  some  of  their  neighbors,  and  have  suffer- 
ed at  times  severe  spoliations.  Their  agricul- 
ture is  described  as  respectable,  and,  owing  to 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  very  pro- 


ductive ;  and  their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  extent  of  their  manufactures,  are  far 
from  contemptible.  An  African  landscape  near 
Eano,  as  seen  by  Barth  during  the  last  days  of 
January  and  the  first  of  February,  1852,  well 
deserves  a  place  here. 

"  It  was  a  most  beautiful  morning,  and  I  in- 
dulged in  the  feeling  of  unbounded  liberty,  and 
in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  as- 
pect of  God's  creation.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  on  leaving  Shibdawa  formed 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  The  ground  was  pleasantly  undulating, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  herbage  not  yet 
entirely  dried  up  by  the  sun's  power;  the  trees, 
belonging  to  a  great  variety  of  species,  were 
not  thrown  together  in  an  impenetrable  thick- 
et of  the  forest,  but  formed  into  beautiful 
groups,  exhibiting  all  the  advantages  of  light 
and  shade.  There  was  the  kana,  with  its  rich, 
dark-tinged  foliage ;  the  kadena,  or  butter-tree, 
which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  exhibiting 
the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  green;  then 
the  marke,  more  airy,  and  sending  out  its 
branches  in  a  more  irregular  shape,  with  light 
groups  of  foliage;  the  young  tamarind-trees, 
rounding  off  then-  thick  crown  of  foliage 
till  it  resembled  an  artificial  canopy  spread 
out  for  the  traveler  to  repose  in  its  shade; 
while  above  all,  tall  and  slender  gorebos  un- 
folded their  fan -crowns,  Just  as  if  to  protect 
the  eye  of  the  delighted  wanderer  from  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  to  allow  him  to 
gaze  undisturbed  on  the  enchanting  scenery 
around.  Near  the  village  Eashi,  even  the 
garda  tree,  which  is  so  rarely  seen  in  this 
quarter,  enlivened  the  scenery.  The  densely 
luxuriant  groves  seemed  to  be  the  abode  only 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  Birds  of  numberless 
variety  were  playing  and  warbling  abont  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty;  while  the 
'serdi,'  a  large  bird,  with  beautiful  plumage  of 
a  light-blue  color,  especially  attracted  my  at- 
tention. Now  and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  was 
seen  dispersed  over  the  rich  pasture-grounds, 
all  of  white  color ;  the  bulls  provided  with  a 
large  fat  hump,  or 4  tozo,'  hanging  down  on  one 
side.  But  in  this  delightful  spectacle  objects 
of  destruction  were  not  wanting,  the  poi- 
sonous plant,  'tumnia,'  starting  forth  every- 
where." 

This  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  African 
"  desert,"  as  is  also  his  account  of  the  journey 
to  Eano.  "We  listened,"  he  says,  "to  the 
tales  of  our  comely  and  cheerful  companion, 
who  detailed  to  us  the  wonders  of  this  African 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester;  the 
vastness  of  the  town,  the  palace  and  retinue  of 
the  governor,  the  multitudes  assembled  every 
day  in  its  market-place,  the  splendor  and 
riches  of  the  merchandise  exposed  there 
for  sale,  the  various  delicacies  of  the  table, 
the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  ladies. 
At  times  my  fiery  Tunisian  mulatto  shouted 
out,  from  mere  anticipation  of  the  pleasures 
which  awaited  him."  Eano  did  not,  alto- 
gether, belie  the  praise  lavished  upon  it 
The  permanent  population  was  estimated  at 
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85,000  or  40,000  souls,  and  that  of  the  prov- 
ince at  half  a  million.  The  people  manufac- 
ture silk,  cotton,  and  leather  goods  from  the 
raw  materials,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  They  also  deal  largely  in 
slaves,  rather  as  buyers  than  sellers;  for, 
though  extensive  slaveholders,  they  are  not 
slave-breeders,  and  the  .marriage  of  slaves  is 
not  encouraged.  In  some  other  regions  visit- 
ed later,  as  the  country  of  the  Eamen,  quite  a 
different  picture  of  Blavery  is  given.  On  reach- 
ing the  capital,  he  found  that  the  sheik  had 
gone  out  with  his  followers — ostensibly  to  chas- 
tise another  vassal  sheik  into  obedience,  but  in 
reality  on  a  slave-hunt  Barth  determined  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  examine  the  country, 
and  especially  to  see  for  himself  the  horrors  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and,  accordingly, 
he  joined  the  expedition.  The  sheik  had  taken 
out  his  whole  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
which  invaded  and  overran  the  country  of  the 
defenseless  people.  The  result  of  a  foray  ex- 
tending seven  hundred  miles  was  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  cattle,  and  about  three  thousand 
slaves,  many  of  them  decrepit  old  women; 
while  the  number  of  grown-up  men  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred.  This,  however,  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  the  misery  inflicted ;  the 
massacre  of  men  of  mature  age,  by  severing 
one  leg  and  allowing  the  sufferer  to  bleed  to 
death,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  granaries, 
being  considered  a  part  of  their  duty.  Dr. 
Barth  remonstrated  with  the  sheik  and  his 
vizier  on  account  of  this  horrid  trade,  but  they 
pleaded  that  trading  in  slaves  was  the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  procure  their  fire- 
arms. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  three  travelers  was 
Kuka,  April,  1852.  Richardson,  the  chief  of 
the  party',  never  reached  it,  dying  at  Ungu- 
rutua,  on  the  4th  of  March.  Barth  arrived  on 
the  3d  of  April,  and  was  joined  by  Overbeck 
on  the  7th  of  May.  Barth  took  charge  of  the 
papers  of  the  expedition,  and  the  two  again 
separated.  On  the  29th  of  May  Barth  started 
to  explore  the  kingdom  of  Adamawa,  which 
lies  far  away  to  the  south,  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  unexplored  pagan  kingdoms  beyond 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kwara.  He  travel- 
ed southward  for  four  weeks,  through  thick 
forests  infested  with  lions  and  elephants.  The 
natives  looked  upon  him  everywhere  as  some- 
thing superhuman ;  and  he  might  have  made 
abundance  of  money  had  he  condescended  to 
apply  his  talents  to  the  writing  of  rhythmical 
charms.  The  most  southern  point  reached  by 
Barth  was  Tola,  in  9°  25'  N.  lat ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  soon  afterward, 
on  account  of  a  breach  of  etiquette  m  a  letter 
of  introduction  which  a  neighboring  sultan 
had  given  him.  He  returned  to  Kuka,  on 
July  22,  where  he  met  Overbeck,  who  had 
penetrated  from  Kuka  to  Lake  Tsad ;  and  em- 
ployed the  boat,  which  he  had  carried  across 
the  country,  in  exploring  its  islands  and  shores 
— being  the  first  European  who  had  navigated 
this  lake.  Kuka  was  now  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  travelers,  and  they  undertook 


numerous  journeys  into  the  neighboring  lands. 
But  Barth  here  met  with  a  sad  loss.  Overbeck 
had  attempted  to  penetrate  the  great  Fcllatah 
kingdom  of  Zakoba,  lying  on  the  river  Benue ; 
but  was  driven  back  with  a  constitution  hope- 
lessly shattered,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  in  the  village  of  Maduari,  near 
Lake  Tsad,  where  he  was  buried  by  his  now 
desolate  companion.  Alone  and  despondent, 
almost  without  funds,  Barth  felt  his  utter  deso- 
lation for  a  time ;  but  the  arrival  of  letters  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  expressing  the  warmest  grat- 
ification at  what  had  been  accomplished,  in- 
closing a  fresh  commission  and  a  supply  of 
funds,  inspired  him  to  take  the  whole  weight 
of  the  mission  upon  himself.  What  his  own 
feelings  then  were  may  be  best  judged  from 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary: 

"  As  the  only  living  member  of  the  mission, 
I  feel,  since  the  carrying  out  of  our  designs 
rests  altogether  upon  me,  that  my  strength  is 
doubled,  and  my  resolution  firmer  to  follow  up 
still  further  the  results  already  obtained.  My 
means  consist  of  a  pretty  large  collection  of 
presents — two  hundred  dollars,  four  camels, 
and  four  horses.  My  health  is  excellent;  and 
with  five  trusted,  long-tried  servants,  abund- 
antly supplied  with  powder  and  ball,  I  am  re- 
solved, full  of  courage  and  confidence  in  the 
result,  to  set  out  for  Timbuctoo." 

Kuka  had  been  long  wearisome  to  him,  and 
he  left  it  in  good  spirits  on  the  25th .of  Novem- 
ber, 1852.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1858,  Sackatoo 
was  reached;  and  on  the  7th  of  September 
following,  after  untold  hardships  and  innu- 
merable hairbreadth  escapes,  Timbuctoo.  He 
had  distributed  on  his  way  thither  a  bountiful 
supply  of  presents,  and  among  the  natives  was 
known  as  Abd-el-Kerim— the  Servant  of  the 
Merciful.  Once  he  fell  ill,  when  the  people 
surrounded  the  tent,  exclaiming,  in  sympa- 
thy, "  Abd-el-Kerim  shall  not  die ! "  Nor  did 
he.  His  stay  in  Timbuctoo  was  protracted; 
and  his  chapters  on  that  city,  on  its  history 
and  ethnology,  arc  thorough  and  deeply  inter- 
esting. He  found  here  a  protector  in  the  sheik, 
Ahmed  El  Bakay,  who  took  him  into  his  full 
confidence,  and  dealt  toward  him  with  uniform 
frankness  and  generosity;  Barth  found  ene- 
mies even  there ;  but  the  kind  sheik  protected 
him.  He  remained  hero  eight  months;  and 
the  events  of  his  sojourn,  as  related  by  Barth, 
read  more  like  a  romance  than  the  tales  of  a 
scientific  traveler. 

In  May,  1854,  Barth  left  Timbuctoo,  accom- 
panied by  the  kind  El  Bakay.  His  route  lay 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  which  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Ooga  is  a  distance  of  200  miles. 
The  people  were  inclined  to  be  friendly,  es- 
pecially to  the  sheik.  Goga  was  reached  on 
the  20th  of  June.  This  was  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  western  Negroland,  but  now  only  a 
hamlet  of  three  hundred  huts.  Shortly  after 
leaving  this  place,  the  sheik  bade  him  fare- 
well, after  solemnly  charging  the  messengers 
whom  he  had  sent  with  his  guest  to  be  faith- 
ful and  obedient.  "  He  gave  me,"  says  Barth, 
"  his  blessing,  and  assured  me  that  I  should 


certainly  reach  home  in  safety."  The  old 
man's  prophecy  proved  true.  Barth  advanced 
along  the  Niger  to  Say,  thence  to  Kuka,  over 
nearly  the  same  route  that  he  had  passed  the 
year  before,  where  he  met  Mr.  Vogel  and  two 
English  sappers,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  English  Government  at  his  own  request. 
The  rest  is  soon  told.  In  May,  1855,  Barth 
started  for  Europe ;  proceeding  by  a  small  car- 
avan to  Moorzook,  reaching  Tripoli  in  July, 
and  London  on  the  6th  of  September,  1855, 
after  an  absence  from  civilized  society  of  near- 
ly six  years.  "  ThuB,"  in  his  own  words,  "  I 
closed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an 
African  explorer.  The  scale  and  the  means  of 
the  mission  seemed  to  be  extremely  limited, 
and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  success 
which  accompanied  our  proceedings,  that  a 
wider  extent  was  given  to  ihe  range  and  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition ;  and  after  its  original 
leader  had  succumbed  to  his  arduous  task,  In- 
stead of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had  con- 
tinued in  my  career  amid  great  embarrass- 
ment, carrying  on  the  exploration  of  extens- 
ive regions  almost  without  any  means.  And 
when  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  confidence  of  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment, was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had  been 
deprived  of  the  only  European  companion  who 
remained  to  me,  I  resolved  upon  undertaking, 
with  a  very  limited  supply  of  means,  a  journey 
to  the  far  West,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  reach 
Timbuctoo,  and  to  explore  that  part  of  the 
Niger  which,  through  the  untimely  fate  of 
Mungo  Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  succeed- 
ed to  my  utmost  expectation.  ...  I  also 
succeeded  in  establishing  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  most  powerful  chiefs  along  the 
river,  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  .  .  . 
No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  which  I  myself 
pursued,  I  have  left  a  good  deal  for  my  suc- 
cessors to  improve  upon ;  but  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  I  have  opened  to  the  view 
of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  secluded  African  world, 
and  not  only  made  it  tolerably  known,  but 
rendered  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse 
between  Europeans  and  those  regions  pos- 
sible." 

Barth  was  welcomed  to  Europe  with  uni- 
versal Joy.  "A  joyous  thrill  went  through 
Europe,"  says  Karl  Audree,  M  as  the  telegraph 
announced  the  arrival  of  Barth  in  Marseilles. 
He  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost,  and  now  it 
was  a  joyous  surprise  that  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence had  spared  him  that  sad  fate  which  has 
been  the  portion  of  so  many  African  travelers. 
He  was  not  destined  to  die  on  the  hot  sands  of 
the  desert,  or  to  breathe  out  his  high-aspiring 
spirit  under  the  palms.  He  bid  defiance  to  the 
fever,  to  all  exertion  and  deprivations,  and  re- 
turned fresh  and  healthy  home."  Honors  were 
paid  to  him  on  every  hand ;  and  his  nationality 
was  forgotten  by  the  reserved  English,  in  their 
admiration  of  the  work  that  he  had  accom- 
plished. He  had  not  entered  upon  his  career 
unprepared  for  his  duties.  The  honors  crown- 
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ed  only  a  well-earned  fame.  "  He  took  with 
him,"  said  the  Spectator,  "  the  whole  education 
of  a  philologist,  historian,  geographer,  and 
ethnologist  He  had  spoken  Arabic  fluently 
for  many  years — having  learned  the  language 
from  the  natives  themselves— and  could  freely 
converse  with  them.  And  then,  he  was  a 
German,  with  a  more  cosmopolitan  and  tol- 
erant spirit  than  the  English  have;  and  he 
was  thereby  more  qualified  than  an  English- 
man to  place  and  estimate  matters  in  their 
right  relations."  Such  words  amply  repaid 
the  warm-hearted  explorer  for  his  past  hard- 
ships. 

For  a  while  Barth  remained  in  London,  su- 
perintending the  publication  of  his  "  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa;"  and  then  returned  to  Berlin,  ne 
subsequently  superintended  the  fitting  out  of 
several  African  expeditions.  In  1858  he  trav- 
eled in  Asia  Minor,  the  results  of  which  he 
published  in  1864,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Jour- 
ney from  Trapezunt,  through  the  Northern 
Part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Scutari."  In  1860  he 
made  a  journey  through  Turkey,  which  he 
published  in  "  A  Journey  through  the  Interior 
of  European  Turkey,  in  1864."  In  1863,  on 
the  death  of  Von  Ritter,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a 
journey  to  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.  He 
visited  northern  Africa  once  or  twice  again, 
in  the  interest  of  geographical  science ;  but  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  his  lectures  at  the 
University,  and  in  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
Erdkunde,  and  also  as  a  constant  contribu- 
tor to  Pctermann's  geographical  Mittheilungen. 
Barth's  fame  went  with  him  to  the  grave.  He 
died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1865,  regretted 
by  the  world.  He  had  never  married,  but  was 
well  known  for  his  hospitality.  He  was  of 
middle  stature ;  his  body  was  not  fleshy,  but 
sinewy  and  bony.  He  was  reserved  in  his 
nature,  but  a  true  German.  "  His  yes  was  yes, 
his  no  wa3  no ;  his  nod  his  word,  his  word  a 
deed." 

Speed  in  Travel. — In  a  single  second  a 
snail  travels  one  five -thousand tli  of  a  foot;  a 
fly,  five  feet ;  a  pedestrian,  at  ordinary  gait,  five 
and  three-tenths  feet ;  a  camel,  six  feet ;  an  or* 
dinary  breeze,  ten  feet ;  a  rapid  running  stream, 
twelve  feet;  a  trotting  horse,  twelve  feet;  a 
whale,  twelve  and  three-tenths  feet;  a  fast- 
sailing  ship,  fourteen  feet;  a  reindeer  with 
sledge,  twenty-five  feet ;  a  locomotive  engine, 
twenty -nine  feet;  a  skater,  thirty-six  feet;  a 
race-horse,  forty-one  feet ;  a  tempest,  fifty  feet ; 
a  swiftly  thrown  stone,  fifty  feet;  an  eagle, 
ninety-five  feet ;  a  carrier-pigeon,  four  hundred 
and  eleven  feet ;  a  rifle  ball,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet;  a  twenty-flve- 
pound  cannon  ball,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  nine  feet ;  a  point  of  the  earth  on 
the  equator,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty -one  feet;  the  center  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun,  four  miles ;  a  ray  of  light,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thousand  miles. 


A  knowledge  of  Uie  structure  and  funcllont  of  tlie  human  body 
ihouldf  aide  at  in  all  our  liiveatlgatlon*  of  Uie  Tarlow  phenomena  of 

llbk— (beaab. 

My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  koowledua.— flbaw  It.  a. 

DIGESTION. 

We  compile,  from  Dr.  Combe's  "  Physiology 
of  Digestion."  the  following  interesting  results 
obtained  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  with 
St.  Martin,  and  annex  a  table  showing  the  time 
required  for  the  digestion  of  various  kinds  of 
food: 

1.  That  hunger  is  the  effect  of  distension  of 
the  vessels  that  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

2.  That  the  process  of  mastication,  insaliva- 
tion,  and  deglutition,  in  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  digestion  of 
the  food  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  food  is  in- 
troduced directly  into  the  stomach  in  a  finely 
divided  state  without  these  previous  steps,  it 
is  as  readily  and  as  perfectly  digested  as  when 
they  have  been  taken. 

3.  That  saliva  does  not  possess  the  properties 
of  an  alimentary  solvent 

4.  That  the  agent  of  chymification  is  the  gas- 
tric  juice. 

5.  That  the  pure  gastric  juice  is  fluid,  clear 
and  transparent,  without  odour,  a  little  salt,  and 
perceptibly  acid. 

6.  That  it  contains  free  muriatic  add,  and 
some  other  active  chymical  principles. 

7.  That  it  is  never  foun(l/ree  in  the  gastric 
cavity ;  but  is  always  excited  to  discharge  it- 
self by  the  introduction  of  food  or  other  irri- 
tants. 

8.  That  it  is  secreted  from  vessels  distinct 
from  the  mucous  follicles. 

9.  That  it  is  seldom  obtained  pure,  but  is 
generally  mixed  with  mucus,  and  sometimes 
with  saliva.  When  pure,  it  is  capable  of  being 
kept  for  months,  and  perhaps  fw  years. 

10.  That  it  coagulates  albumen,  and  afterward 
dissolves  the  coagula 

11.  That  iichecks  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 

12.  That  it  acts  as  a  solvent  of  food,  and  alters 
its  properties. 

13.  That,  like  other  chymical  agents,  it  com- 
mences its  action  on  food  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it 

14.  That  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  a 
certain  and  fixed  quantity  of  food,  and  when 
more  aliment  is  presented  for  its  action  than  it 
will  dissolve,  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  or 
"  indigestion,"  will  ensue. 

15.  That  its  action  is  facilitated  by  the 
warmth  and  motions  of  the  stomach. 

16.  That  it  becomes  intimately  mixed  and 
blended  with  the  ingesttc  in  the  stomach  by  the 
motions  of  that  organ. 

17.  That  it  is  invariably  the  same  substance, 
modified  only  by  admixture  with  other  fluids. 

18.  That  the  motions  of  the  stomach  produce 
a  constant  churning  of  its  contents,  and  admix- 
ture of  food  and  gastric  juice. 

19.  That  these  motions  are  in  two  directions, 
transversely  and  longitudinally. 


20.  That  no  other  fluid  produces  the  same 
effect  on  food  that  gastric  juice  does;  and  that 
it  is  the  only  solvent  of  aliment. 

21.  That  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  its 
fluids  is  the  same  on  all  kinds  of  diet 

22.  That  solid  food  of  a  certain  texture  is 
easier  of  digestion  than  fluid. 

23.  That  animal  and  farinaceous  aliments  are 
more  easy  of  digestion  than  vegetable. 

24.  That  the  susceptibility  of  digestion  does 
not,  however,  depend  altogether  upon  natural 
or  chymical  distinctions. 

25.  The  digestion  is  facilitated  by  minuteness 
of  division  and  tenderness  of  fiber  ;  and  retarded 
by  opposite  qualities. 

26.  That  the  ultimate  principles  of  aliment  are 
always  the  same,  from  whatever  food  they  may 
be  obtained. 

27.  That  cliyme  is  homogeneous,  but  variable 
in  its  color  and  consistence. 

28.  That  toward  the  latter  stages  of  chymi- 
fication, it  becomes  more  acid  and  stimulating, 
and  passes  more  rapidly  from  the  stomach. 

29.  That  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  of  a 
pale  pink  color,  varying  in  its  hues  according 
to  its  full  or  empty  state. 

80.  That,  in  health,  it  is  sheathed  with  mucus. 

31.  That  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  in  disease  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  its  hcaWiy  state. 

32.  That  stimulating  condiments  are  injurious 
to  the  healthy  stomach. 

33.  That  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  always  pro- 
duces disease  of  the  stomach,  if  persevered  in. 

34.  That  water,  ardent  spirits,  and  most  other 
fluids,  are  not  affected  by  the  gastric  juice,  but 
pass  from  the  stomach  soon  after  they  have 
been  received. 

35.  That  the  quantity  of  food  generally  taken 
is  more  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require ; 
and  that  such  excess,  if  persevered  in,  generally 
produces  not  only  functional  aberration,  but 
disease  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

86,  That  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is  neces- 
sary to  the  articles  of  diet 

37.  That  bile  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  not  commonly  necessary  for  the 
digestion  of  the  food ;  but, 

38.  That  when  oily  food  has  been  used,  it  as- 
sists its  digestion. 

39.  That  oily  food  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
though  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nutrient  principles. 

40.  That  the  digestibility  of  aliment  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  nutrient  principles 
that  it  contains. 

41.  That  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
stomach  is  about  100°  Fahrenheit 

42.  That  the  temperature  is  not  devoted  by 
the  ingestion  of  food. 

43.  That  exercise  elevates  the  temperature; 
and  that  sleep  or  rest  in  are  cumbent  position 
depresses  it 

44.  That  gentle  exercise  facilitates  the  diges- 
tion of  food. 

45.  That  the  time  required  for  that  purpose 
is  various,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  state  of  the  stomach,  etc ; 
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but  that  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  a  moderate  meal  of  the  fibrous  parts  of 
meat,  with  bread,  etc.,  is  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  hours. 


TABLE  SHOVING  TBK  MEAN  TTME  OF  DIOWTIOH 
DIFFERENT  ARTICLE*  OF  DIET. 

Mode  of 

AillelM      Wet.  Prep»i»«loiu 
Bice  Boiled  

gw   ;:   

Tapioca    

Barley   "   

Milk  „   

••   ;  Raw  

Gelatine  Boiled  

Pies'  feet,  soused   4   

Tripe,  soused   '   

Brains  „  '  •  

Venison  steak  Broiled  

Spinal  marrow  Boiled  

Turkey,  domestic  RoaMed  

 Boiled   

"      wild  Roasted  

Goose  •  "   

Pig,  sacking......   4   

Lircr,  beefs,  fresh  Broiled  

Lamb,  fresh   "   

Chicken,  fall  grown  Fricassee  .... 

Eggs,  fresh  Hard  boiled. . . . 

"   Soft     "  .... 

"       "   Fried  

"      44   Roasted  

"      44   Raw  

"  whipped   "  

Cnstard  Baked  

Codfish,  cared,  dry  Boiled  

Trout,  salmon,  fresh   44   

"  "   Fried  

Baas,  striped,  fresh  Broiled  

Flounder,        "   Fried  

Cattish,  *•    "   

Salmon,  salted  Boiled  

Oysters,  fresh  Raw  

"        44   Roasted  

"        44   Stewed  

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare  Roasted  

44    steak*?. ;"!*.;'.!!;!".!" "Broiled 

44    with  salt  only  Boiled  

"    with  mnstard,  etc   "   

44    fresh,  lean  Fried  

"    old,  hard,  salted  Boiled  

Pork-steak  Broiled  

Pork,  fat  and  lean  Roasted  

"    recently  salted  Boiled  

 Fried  

"  "   Broiled  

44  "   Raw  

44  **   Stewed  

Mutton,  fresh  Roasted  

»         »   Broiled  

44   Boiled  

Veal,  fresh  Broiled  

"      "   Fried  

Fowls,  domestic  Boiled  

 Roasted  

Docks,      "    "   

"     wild   "   

Snet,  beef,  fresh  Boiled  

Suet,  mutton   "   

Batter  Melted  

Cheese,  old,  strong  Raw  

Soup,  beef,  vegetables,  and  bread.Bolled  

44  marrow-bones   44   

"  beans   "   

"  barley   "   

M   muttou   "   

Green  corn  and  beans   "   

Chicken  soup   44   

Oyster  soap   "   

Hash,  meat  and  vegetables  Warmed  

Sausage,  fresh  Broiled  

Heart,  animal   ...  Fried  

Tendon  Boiled  

Cartilage   "   

Aponeurosis   "   

Beans,  pod   44   

Bread,  wheaten,  fresh  Baked  

"     corn     "   

Cake,     44    "   

sponge   "   

Dumpling,  apple  Boiled  

Apples,  soar  and  hard  Raw  . 


mellow. 

44     sweet         "    "   

Parsnips  Boiled .. 

Carrot,  orange   " 

Beet   "  ... 

Turnips,  flat   "  ... 

Poutocs,  Irish   11     . . 

44   Roasted 

•*   Baked  . . 

Cabbage,  head  Haw  

44      with  vinegar   •*  .... 

44   Boiled.. 


IMffttOon. 

H.  If. 

1  00 

1  45 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  15 
2  30 
1  00 
1  00 
1  45 

1  85 

2  40 
2  30 
2  25 
2  18 
2  80 
2  30 
2  00 
2  80 

2  45 
8  80 

3  on 
3  80 
2  15 
2  00 

1  80 

2  45 
2-00 
1  80 

1  80 
8  00 
8  80 

3  80 

4  00 
265 
8  15 
8  80 
8  00 
8  80 
8  00 

2  45 
830 
4  00 
4  15 
8  15 
6  15 
480 
4  15 
8  15 
800 
8  00 

3  15 
8  00 
800 

4  00 
4  SO 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  30 
6  08 
4  30 
8  80 
8  30 
4  00 
4  15 
8  00 

1  30 
8  80 
8  45 
8  00 
8  80 

2  80 

3  20 

4  00 

5  30 
4  15 
8  00 

2  30 
8  80 

3  15 
3  00 

2  80 

3  00 
2  60 
2  00 

1  80 

2  80 

3  15 
8  45 
8  80 
8  80 
2  80 
2  30 
2  80 
2  00 

4  30 


This  table  is  very  interesting,  but  the  results 
must  not  be  too  much  relied  upon,  or  regarded 


as  representing  the  uniform  rate  of  digestibil- 
ity. We  have  already  seen  that  chymification 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  preceding  meal,  the  amount 
of  exercise  taken,  the  keenness  of  the  appetite, 
the  state  of  the  health  and  mind,  the  complete- 
ness of  the  mastication,  the  state  of  rest  or 
exercise  after  eating,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances ;  and,  above  all,  the  quantity  swallowed 
in  proportion  to  the  gastric  juice  secreted.  And 
consequently,  if  an  experiment  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  these  conditions,  and  without  any- 
thing being  recorded  except  the  time  occupied 
in  digestion  iu  the  individual  case,  the  conclu- 
sions deduced  from  it  may  be  most  fallacious. 
The  very  aliment  which,  taken  in  full  quantity, 
remains  on  the  stomach  for  hours  may,  in  a 
smaller  quantity,  be  entirely  digested  in  one- 
third  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing 
table,  two  and  a  half  hours  are  set  down  as  the 
average  time  required  for  the  chymification  of 
jelly,  but  in  the  forty-first  experiment  we  find 
that  eight  ounces  of  that  substance  were  en- 
tirely digested  in  one  hour.  So  that,  if  all  the 
other  conditions  are  not  carefully  kept  in  view 
at  each  trial,  the  results  can  not  possibly  be  held 
as  conclusive. 

It  may  be  said  that,  on  the  day  of  the  forty- 
first  experiment,  St.  Martin's  digestion  must 
have  been  particularly  good — and,  in  truth,  it 
seems  to  have  been  so ;  for  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  he 
breakfasted  on  soused  tripe,  pig1  s  feet,  bread,  and 
coffee,  and  yet  only  one  hour  later  no  vestige 
of  any  of  these  savqry  tilings  remained  in  the 
stomach.  What  renders  this  result  the  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  on  another  occa- 
sion a  simple  breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread 
is  set  down  as  having  required  four  hours  for 
its  digestion.  The  rapid  disposal  of  the  same 
elements,  with  the  addition  of  soused  tripe  and 
pig's  feet,  instead  of  disproving  my  position, 
evidentty  strengthens  it,  by  showing  that  if 
from  any  cause  the  digesting  power  varies  in 
intensity,  the  result  obtained  from  the  experi- 
ment on  one  kind  of  food  can  not,  with  any 
show  of  reason,  be  considered  as  an  accurate 
index  to  its  rate  of  digestibility  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  kinds. 

In  our  advertising  department  we  give  a  list 
of  useful  works  on  Dietetics,  with  prices. 

Impure  Water.— Few  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  impure  water,  or  how 
prone  water  is  to  imbibe  the  impurities  of  the 
air.  Many  of  us  think  if  the  water  is  clear  and 
cold  it  must  be  perfectly  pure,  though  it  has 
stood  in  a  close  bed-room  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  this  is  far  from  true.  If  a  pitcher  of  water 
is  set  in  a  room  for  only  a  few  hours,  it  will 
absorb  nearly  all  the  respired  and  perspired 
gases  in  the  room,  the  air  of  which  will  have 
become  purer,  but  the  water  utterly  filthy.  The 
colder  the  water  is,  the  greater  the  capacity  to 
contain  these  gases.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  pail  of  water  can  contain  a  great  amount  of 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  these  gases  is  nearly  doubled  by 
reducing  the  water  to  the  temperature  of  ice. 


When  the  interior  of  a  dwelling-house  is  fresh- 
ly painted,  the  occupants  will  be  greatl3'  re- 
lieved of  the  unpleasant  odor  by  placing  wide 
and  shallow  vessels  containing  water  in  the 
rooms.  This  plainly  shows  us  that  water  kept 
in  a  room  over-night  is  totally  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  should  not  be  used  to  gargle 
in  the  throat;  also  that  a  large  pail  of  water 
standing  in  a  room  would  help  to  purify  the 
atmosphere,  but  should  be  thrown  away 
the  next  morning.  It  also  teaches  us  the  rea- 
son that  the  water  from  a  pump  should  always 
be  pumped  out  in  the  morning  before  any  of  it 
is  used.  We  are  lamentably  Ignorant  of  many 
of  the  properties  of  air  and  water,  two  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  our  nature. 


SHOULD  CONSUMPTIVES  MARRY? 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  we  were  con- 
sulted by  a  young  man  who  frankly  confessed 
that  he  believed  he  had  disease  of  the  lungs, 
and  he  asked  us  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
could  rightly  be  married  to  an  excellent  young 
person  to  whom  he  had  been  for  years  engaged. 
We  found  that  his  opinion  was  correct,  that 
decided  disease  of  one  lung  existed,  but  it  was 
not  at  the  time  in  an  active  state.  We  found, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  adverse 
opinion  on  our  part  would  forever  shatter  the 
hopes  of  two  lovers  who  had  been  for  years  de- 
voted to  one  another.  There  was  not  an 
argument  save  this  local  disease  which  we 
could  bring  against  the  idea  of  mrariage.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  reasoning 
whereby  we  came  to  the  decision  that  we 
ought  not,  by  any  motion  of  our  own,  to  pre- 
vent the  union.  Ten  or  twelve  years  of  sweet- 
est married  life  were  the  result,  and  then  the 
husbund  died  of  lung  disease.  But  exactly 
what  the  youth  feared  came  to  pass,  namely, 
one  of  his  children  died  in  very  early  infancy, 
and  the  other  at  the  age  of  twenty— both  of 
consumption.  The  latter  was  particularly  in- 
teresting to  us.  He  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  On  arrival  at  an  age  to  commence 
business,  all  his  antecedents  and  his  hereditary 
tendencies  were  forgotten.  Instead  of  avoiding 
all  excitants  to  consumption,  he  was  allowed  to 
settle  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in  a  large  West- 
ern city,  and  there  to  become  a  clerk  to  a  cor- 
poration doing  an  extensive  business,  by  which 
he  was  very  much  confined  to  his  desk  and 
over-worked.  As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous 
paper,  he  should  of  all  things  have  avoided  just 
such  a  location  and  that  employment — he 
should  have  sought  for  an  active,  out-of-door 
life  if  possible,  In  some  dry  inland  town. 
After  he  had  been  laboring  at  his  desk,  how- 
ever, a  comparatively  short  time,  we  were 
summoned  only  to  find  him  past  all  relief.  In 
a  few  months  he  died  with  rapid  consumption. 

In  the  above  case  we  deemed  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  allowing  the  marriage  to  be  consum- 
mated, because,  as  may  be  stated  generally,  we 
were  not  sure  that  the  disease  would  progress, 
and  there  was  a  chance  of  the  husband's  get- 
ting well,  and  there  was  no  certainty  that  > 
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dren  would  be  born.  But  there  are  cases  every 
day  arising  in  which  it  seems  almost  madness 
for  cither  party  to  think  of  marriage — cases  in 
which  death  seems  foreshadowed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  almost  absolute  fate.  In  many  of 
such,  parents  and  physicians  alike  should  pro- 
test—Dr.  Boioditch,  in  Atlantic. 

m  PRESS. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  MARRIAGE. 

Wedlock  :  on,  The  Right  Relations  ot  the  Sexes, 
etc.  Who  Should  and  Who  Should  Not  Marry,  etc. 
New  York :  Samuel  R.  Wells.  1889.   [Price,  $1  60.] 

Works  on  Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage 
are  numerous,  but  not  generally  good.  The  de- 
mand for  practical  information  in  regard  to  the 
important  points  involved  in  these  interesting 
subjects  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  many 
trashy  and  worthless  treatises,  as  well  as  some 
that  are  positively  pernicious  and  subversive  of 
morality  and  human  well-being.  The  whole 
matter  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  quacks  and  charlatans,  who  have  got 
money  by  ministering  to  the  passions  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  credulous.  There  are  a  few 
books  to  which  these  remarks  do  not  apply, 
but  their  teachings,  though  well  meant,  are  un- 
sound on  some  important  points,  and  calculated 
to  lead  the  reader  astray. 

Personally,  we  make  no  claim  to  infallibility, 
but  having  given  much  attention  to  the  social 
questions  discussed  in  the  new  work  now  an- 
nounced, we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  we 
speak  understandingly,  as  well  as  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  benefit  our  readers,  by  giving 
them  trustworthy  information  and  sound,  prac- 
tical advice.  The  book  is  in  every  respect 
chaste  in  language  and  thought,  and  cuch  as 
may  properly  find  a  place  on  any  lady's  center- 
table. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  at  length  and  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  way  in  this  work  are  the 
following : 

Marriage  a  Divine  Institution ;  Qualifications 
for  Matrimony ;  The  Right  Age  to  Marry ;  Mo- 
tives for  Marrying ;  Marriages  of  Consanguinity 
(May  Cousins  Marry?);  Conjugal  Selection; 
Courtship;  The  Duty  of  Parents;  Marriage  Cus- 
toms and  Ceremonies ;  The  Ethics  of  Marriage; 
Second  Marriages;  Jealousy;  Separation  and 
Divorce ;  Celibacy ;  Polygamy  and  Pantagamy 
(or  Mor monism  and  Communism  in  Marriage) ; 
Love-Letters  and  Love-Songs;  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous matters. 

We  hope  to  have  the  work  ready  for  deliv- 
ery in  July.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound.  Copies  will  be  sent, 
prepaid  by  post,  at  $1  50.  Orders  may  be  sent 
in  at  once.  Address  this  office. 

How  She  Popped  the  Question.—"  I  wish 
I  had  your  head,"  said  a  lady  one  day  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  solved  for  her  a  knotty 
point.  "  And  I  wish  I  had  your  heart,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Well,"  said  she, "  since  your  head 
and  my  heart  can  agree,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  go  into  partnership."  And  they 
did. 


QUAKER  MUSIC. 

Ed.  Phren.  Journal:  Noticing  in  your 
valuable  monthly  a  certain  article,  headed 
"  Quakers  vs.  Music,"  at  the  end  of  which  is 
an  invitation  for  a  rejoinder  from  any  one  of 
that  religious  denomination,  I  would  ask  space 
for  a  few  remarks.  Having  been  a  birth-right 
member  for  more  than  fifty  years,  I  can  speak 
"  according  to  knowledge." 

While  the  tenor  of  said  article  is  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  Quakers,  or  "  Friends,"  as 
they  style  themselves,  it  must  be  said  that  we 
inherit  the  failings  and  propensities  of  the  hu- 
man race  Quaker  babies  can  and  do  cry  as 
lustily  as  any  others.  The  young  need  much 
care  and  discipline  to  make  and  keep  them 
consistent  members.  While,  as  a  Society,  they 
enjoy  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  upright 
conduct,  there  have  been  a  few  flagrant  in- 
stances of  wrong-doing  through  gross  misman- 
agement, wild  speculation,  or  even  dishonora- 
ble transactions.  But "  such  as  give  reasonable 
grounds  for  fear  on  these  accounts  are  timely 
labored  with  for  their  preservation  or  recov- 
ery, and  if  such  labor  prove  unavailing,  judg- 
ment is  placed  upon  them  in  the  authority  of 
truth." 

But  when  members  live  up  to  the  standard 
preached  (not  in  the  wisdom  of  man)  and  ex- 
emplified by  a  Fox,  Barclay,  or  Penn,  no  relig- 
ious denomination  can  excel  them  in  purity 
of  life,  Christian  intercourse  among  themselves 
or  the  world,  and  the  "higher  life"  with 
Christ  in  God.  Not  seeking  to  proselyte  in 
that  aggressive  spirit  that  animates  other  re- 
ligious professors,  and  which  has  savingly  con- 
verted, through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thousands  of  heathen  in  civilized  society  or  un- 
civilized regions,  they  invite  all  to  examine 
their  creed  and  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  not  a 
few  of  their  gifted  writers  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
these  that  one  can  obtain  clear  and  definite  in- 
formation of  their  rise,  history,  and  religious 
belief. 

While  the  "  Discipline "  requires  the  mem- 
bers scrupulously  to  avoid  intemperance  of 
every  kind,  evil  speaking,  vain  and  trifling 
amusements,  "  the  frequenting  of  taverns  and 
places  of  diversion,  lottery  or  chance  invest- 
ments of  all  sorts,  the  spirit  of  war,  slavery," 
etc.,  there  are  some  pouits  on  which  less 
stress  is  laid.  Music  is  one  of  these ;  and  while 
a  consistent "  Friend  "  could  not  either  indulge 
his  natural  fondness  for  it  by  practicing  upop 
any  instrument  or  recommending  others  to 
spend  time  in  it,  either  professionally  or  for 
recreation,  the  practice  of  members  varies  con- 
siderably. Some  (destitute  of  Tune  ?)  will  not 
allow  the  simplest  whistling  or  humming 
around  the  house,  while  others,  with  an  ear 
for  harmony,  may  occasionally  allow  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments  to  mingle  with  the 
sweeter  voices  of  their  children.  Perhaps  we 
might  safely  say  that  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Society  is,  that  there  is  in  most  persons  a 
fondness  for  music,  but  that  when  studied" as 


an  art  it  is  too  apt  to  consume  time  and  atten- 
tion that  may  be  better  employed  upon  other 
pursuits.  Hence  the  common  practice  is  to 
omit  it  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
to  avoid  it  in  after-life,  when  the  fascinations 
of  gay  evening  parties,  the  theater,  or  the 
opera  might  interfere  with  the  serious  duties  of 
our  existence.  To  religious  music,  when  the 
heart  is  properly  attuned  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  hymn,  many  members  offer  no  objection. 
In  some  Sabbath  or  "First-day"  schools,  as 
they  term  them,  a  few  simple  tunes  have  b«en 
occasionally  introduced,  or  a  kind  of  chiming 
recitation,  but  generally  no  means  are  taken  to 
attract  the  young  by  the  "  voice  of  melody." 

Many  "Friends,"  no  doubt,  love  the  very 
strains  of  music  against  which  "  they  bear  their 
testimony,"  and  while  they  deem  it  right  to 
deny  themselves  this  gratification,  there. are 

others  who  have  no  conscientious  scruples  upon 
the  subject  What  may  be  our  future  prac- 
tice, as  a  Society,  in  regard  to  vocal  religious 
music,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we  trust  that 
whatever  is  done  will  be  done  according  to  the 
spirit  of  one  of  our  writers—"  In  essentials, 
unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things, 
charity."  john  collins. 

[Very  well.  We  rejoice  to  see  signs  of  prog- 
ress in  this  Society.  If  Quaker  babies  really 
do  cry  like  other  babies,  the  Quakers  are  not 
wholly  without  music,  and  this  will,  we  trust, 
inaugurate,  in  time,  another  and  an  improved 
sort  of  household  music.  Now  let  us  have 
"  Rock-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree  top,"  etc.] 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Catbird. — Thomas 
M  Brewer  writes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  : 

"  One  rainy  day,  the  past  summer,  as  we  sat 
by  a  window  looking  out  upon  the  flower-bed, 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  catbird,  appar- 
ently buried  head  and  shoulders  in  the  soil,  and 
trying  to  extricate  himself.  Our  first  impulse 
was  to  run  to  his  rescue,  supposing  him  to  be  in 
danger  from  some  hidden  enemy ;  bnt  we  soon 
discovered  our  mistake  when  we  saw  him  grad- 
ually emerge,  dragging  out  with  him,  not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  a  very  large  grub  of  the 
May-beetle,  which  he  had  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  eating  the  roots  of  our  favorite  geranium. 
The  offender  was  forthwith  pounded  to  a  jelly, 
and  in  this  condition  borne  off  to  the  bird's 
nest  hard  by,  where  it  no  doubt  gladdened  the 
heart  of  one  of  his  nestlings. 

"  Our  good  opinion  of  the  catbird  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  recent  experience  of  President  Hill, 
of  Cambridge.  A  favorite  elm,  near  his  house, 
was  attacked  last  summer  by  a  large  swarm  of 
the  vancssa  caterpillar.  They  rapidly  devour- 
ed its  foliage,  and  threatened  soon  to  despoil 
the  tree  of  its  beauty.  One  day,  when  he  was 
about  to  bring  ladders  and  attempt  their  remo- 
val, and  was  considering  whether  this  was 
practicable,  he  observed  a  catbird  fly  to  the  tree 
and  begin  to  destroy  the  caterpillars.  Seeing 
this  unexpected  relief,  he  deferred  any  interfer- 
ence and  awaited  the  result.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
appointed. In  a  few  days  the  catbird  entirely 
cleared  the  tree.  The  writer  was  an  eyewit- 
ness to  a  similar  result,  but  in  this  case  the  tree 
attacked  by  the  vanessa  worm  was  a  poplar, 
and  the  birds  which  cleared  them  out  were 
Baltimore  orioles." 

[The  more  birds  we  have  in  our  orchards, 
the  more  plentiful  and  better  will  be  our  fruit 
Indeed,  without  birds  it  is  believed  we  should 
have  no  fruit] 
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TBB   QUAKERS  AGAIN. 

[We  bare  received  from  a  valued  friend  the  following 
kindly  criticism,  which  we  insert,  with  notes.— Ed.] 

To  the  Editob  or  tub  Pubkholooical  Journal: 
Thy  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal— 
u  Quakers  remit  Music"— seems  to  require  some  notice 
from  Friends ;  and  as  thou  sayest  near  the  close,  "  These 
pages  are  open  to  a  rejoinder  on  the  point  from  any  dis- 
ciple of  Wm.  Peon  who  may  choose  to  reply,"  I  wili  essay 
a  few  remarks  thereon,  although  not  professedly  a  disci- 
ple of  that  eminently  good  man,  but  rather  of  the  Divine 
Master  whom  he  delighted  to  serve,  as  true  Friends  have 
ever  sought  to  be,  according  to  His  divlno  command— 
"  Call  no  man  master,"  etc. 

Yet  ir  Wm.  Peon's  "  mind  "  was  "  imperfectly  consti- 
tuted," I  fear  few  of  the  leading  men  of  this  day  would 
gain  by  a  comparison  with  him.  [This  was  said,  not  of 
Wm.  Peon  specially,  but  of  any  other  "  Friend"  who  be- 
came authority  among  his  people.  The  mental  imper- 
fection spoken  of  relates  to  the  faculty  of  music  Many 
a  good  man  is  "  Imperfectly  const  i  to  ted  "  as  to  mechan- 
ism, mathematics,  poetry,  or  music— Ed.] 

After  pronouncing  Friends  a  profoundly  religious  peo- 
ple, thou  sayest :  "  Of  their  theology  or  religion  wo  have 
only  this  to  say,  that  it  is  between  themselves  and  their 
God."  Could  not  this  be  said  as  pertinently  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  or  other  religious  bodies  t 
[Precisely,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  them  on 
account  of  their  religion,  though,  if  called  to  adopt  some 
one  of  their  creeds,  we  certainly  should  have  a  most  de- 
cided choice.— Ed.] 

But  their  religious  views  alone  have  made  Friends  a 
separate  and  peculiar  people.  Among  these  peculiar 
views  they  have  ever  held  that  all  true  harmony  must 
proceed  from  a  spiritual  concord  and  union  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits ;  and  hence  any  attempt  by  men  who 
are  at  strife  and  variance  in  their  hearts  with  the  Divino 
Author  of  all  things,  to  substitute  harmonious  sounds  for 
this  inward  peace  and  melody  must  be  vain  and  futile 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  from  which  of  their  writings 
thou  hast  quoted,  that  beautiful  tune  is  "confusion  and 
jargon.*'  Should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out,  that  I  may 
read  it  fa  the  context.  [Reference  is  made  to  the  com- 
mon speech  of  the  people,  not  to  their  writings.— Ed.] 

That  Friends  are  not  Insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  sweet 
sounds—  as  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  trees,  the  sighing 
of  winds  through  lofty  woods,  the  music  of  running 
brooks,  "  the  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore,"  etc., 
etc— is  apparent,  I  think.  In  many  of  their  voluminous 
writings,  ancient  and  modern,  even  down  to  their  favor- 
ite poet,  J.  O.  Whittler.  [If  Friends  admire  the  happy 
songs  of  birds,  and  other  musical  sounds  of  inanimate 
nature,  why  not  also  admire  the  happy  songs  of  innocent 
children  or  rejoicing  adults.  The  most  eminent  servants 
of  God  of  ancient  tlmea  praised  God  with  music  David, 
"the  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  said:  "My  heart  is 
fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed:  I  will  sing  and  give 
praise.  I  will  sing  unto  thee  among  the  nations."— Ps. 
Mi.  "  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment :  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  will  I  sing."— Ps.  xcl.  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God  while 
I  have  being."— Ps.  civ.  "  I  will  sing  a  new  song  unto 
thee,  O  God ;  upon  a  psaltery  and  an  Instrument  of  ten 
strings  will  I  sing  praises  unto  thee."— Ps.  cxllv.  Here 
is  not  only  singing,  but  instrumental  music  and  a  new 
song.  Yerlly,  the  great  and  pious  king  was  progressive. 
St.  Paul,  also — tho  great  man  of  the  New  Testament—  as 
wise  and  as  pure  as  any.  said,  1  Cor.  xlv. :  "  I  will  pray 
with  the  spirit  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding 
also ;  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the 
understanding  also."  This  ia  pretty  ancient,  and,  we 
think,  very  good  authority  for  worshiping  God  by 
means  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  aud  since  the 
voice  of  nature  accords  with  the  teachings  of  revelation, 
we  venture  the  opinion  that  Friends,  so  far  as  by  pre- 
cept or  practice  they  ignore  music,  are  not  the  end  of 
the  law  on  the  subject— Ed.] 

All  these  natural  objects  speak  the  praiso  and  glory  of 
their  Creator,  each  In  his  own  appointed  way ;  and  when 
men  are  moved  spontaneously  to  sing,  by  the  same 
Divine  Power,  Friends  are  not  disposed  to  discourage  it, 
in  proof  of  which  see  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  one  of  tho 
works  most  fully  approved  and  indorsed  by  their  yearly 


meetings,  both  In  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  In  the  Providence  edition,  1866, 
p.  406,  he  says :  "  As  to  tho  singing  of  psalms,  tho  case  is 
the  same  as  In  preaching  and  prayer.  We  confess  this  to 
be  a  part  of  God's  worship,  and  very  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing when  it  proceeds  from  a  true  sense  of  God's  love  in 
the  heart,  and  arises  from  the  divine  Influence  of  the 
spirit,  which  leads  souls  to  breathe  forth  either  a  sweet 
harmony,  or  words  suitable  to  the  present  condition, 
whether  they  be  words  formerly  used  by  the  saints,  and 
recorded  in  the  Scripture,  such  as  the  Psalms  of  David, 
or  other  words ;  as  were  tho  hymns  and  songs  of  Zach- 
anas,  Simeon,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  •  *  • 
But  as  to  the  formal,  customary  way  of  singing,  it  bath 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  nor  any  ground  in  true  Chris- 
tianity." [Steady,  friend,  steady,  "  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony" :  "Praise  the  Lord  with  harp :  slnguntohlm 
with  the  psaltery  and  an  Instrument  of  ten  strings.  Sing 
unto  him  a  new  song ;  play  skillfully  with  a  loud  noise."— 
Ps.  xxxlil.  2, 8.  "  The  singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
instruments  followed  after,  among  them  were  the  dam- 
sels playing  with  timbrels."— Ps.  Ixviil.  85.  "  Then  David 
said,  None  Ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  but  the  Lcvitcs ; 
for  them  hath  the  Lord  chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  God 
and  to  minister  to  him  forever.  And  David  spake  to  the 
chief  of  the  Levi  tea  to  appoint  their  brethren  to  be  sing- 
ers, with  Instruments  of  music,  psalteries,  and  harps,  and 
cymbals  sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  volco  with  joy. 
•  *  *  Thus  all  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  tho  Lord  with  shouting,  and  with  the  sound 
of  cornet,  and  with  trumpets,  and  with  cymbals,  mak- 
ing a  noise  with  psalteries  and  harps."— 1  Chr.  xv. 
See  also  the  psalm  which  David  delivered  to  the  chief 
ainger,  or  leader,  recorded  in  1  Chr.  xvl.  This  looks  like 
formality.  There  was  preparation,  arrangement,  organ- 
ization, practice,  and  concert,  and  this  Scripture  Is  the 
authority  for  its  continuance.  If  music  has  been  per- 
verted, If  unfit  persons  have  unworthily  ministered  by 
prayer,  or  song,  or  precept,  so  has  marriage  and  every 
other  God-given  order  among  men  been  perverted  by 
some  Individuals.  Reformation,  not  repudiation,  is  the 
true  doctrine.— Ed.] 

And  this  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  church  music  of 
our  day,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  daily  papers  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  utter  want  of  spiritual  harmony 
among  those  who  make  so  much  account  of  music  as  a 
part  of  worship,  being  largely  occupied  with  discussions 
of  the  competency  of  the  performers  on  those  great  organs 
which  the  churches  vie  with  each  other  in  possessing,  or 
else  with  complaints  of  the  expense  attending  the  man- 
agement of  these  ceremonial  performances.  See  fre- 
quent communications  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  during  the 
past  winter,  concerning  the  great  organ  in  one  of  the 
meeting-houses  of  that  city,  said  to  be  the  largest  this 
side  of  Boston,  I  think.  [Has  not  the  cut  of  a  coat  or 
the  brim  of  a  hat,  and  other  matters  of  minor  moment, 
sometimes  been  discussed  with  tenacity,  if  not  with 
warmth  T— Ed.] 

Then,  viewing  the  subject  somewhat  phrenologically, 
what  professor  of  that  science  would  advise  a  person 
without  an  average  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
to  study  law,  or  one  with  scarcely  any  Constructlve- 
ncss  to  devote  himself  to  mechanics  J  Yet,  because  it  la 
fashionable,  how  many  hundreds  of  young  persons  are 
taking  music  lessons,  and  spending  hours  over  the  piano, 
who,  having  next  to  no  natural  capacity  for  music  can 
never  become  proficient*  therein  1  while  the  practical 
knowledge  necessary  to  fit  them  for  business  or  domestic 
economy  Is  almost  wholly  neglected.  [Most  persons 
have  musical  talent  enough  to  make  it  worth  culture. 
Shall  none  study  arithmetic  or  grammar  but  those  who 
expect  to  teach  them  or  live  by  their  use  1— Ed.] 

Surely,  if  this  system  of  education  had  prevailed  among 
Friends,  they  would  never  have  deserved  the  good  name 
which  thy  article  accords  to  them  as  teachers,  authors, 
farmers,  and  business  men,  prompt  In  fulfillment  of  their 
obligations,  etc 

Even  among  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  this 
departure  from  simplicity  in  worship  would  not  have 
been  countenanced.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  principal 
Baptist  churches  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  did  not  practice  formal  singing,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber the  man  who,  when  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that 
place  introduced  singing  by  a  choir,  refused  to  remain  in 


the  meeting-house  during  the  performance.  [Yes.  It 
was  to  him  an  Innovation  and  an  offense,  but  his  grand- 
children sing  with  an  organ,  and  are  as  good  Christians 
as  he  ever  was,  and  quite  as  conscientious.— Ed.] 

That  the  constant  practice  of  singing  in  schools  Is  not 
favorable  to  reflection  and  self-examination,  and  there- 
fore tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  moral  character.  I  be- 
lieve, from  observation  while  connected  with  a  prominent 
mission  whose  children  are  kept  almost  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  to  raise  money  by  their  musical  perform- 
ances. [Abuses  prove  nothing  as  to  principles.  Gluttony 
is  no  good  argument  against  mating.  The  sentiments, 
tastes,  and  affections  need  culture  as  well  as  the  Intellect ; 
and  if  in  school  only  intellect  should  have  culture,  not  a 
few  of  the  poor  would  have  a  chance  for  any  other,  for 
at  home  It  is  a  hard  struggle  for  bread. — Ed.] 

Finally,  instead  of  Friends  remodeling  their  system  to 
make  It  | 
about  rell 

Kwer, 
lieve  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  they  fear  it  may 
be  through  persecution  and  suffering,  such  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  England  about  the  time  when  Friends  arose, 
when  the  Most  High  will  again  call  people  off  from  will- 
worship,  which  Is  ever  idolatry,  and  tench  them  anew 
that  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven'is  within,"  and  can  not  be 
attained  by  any  amount  of  outward  and  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, which  tend  rather  to  separate  and  estrange 
from  Him  who  Is  "  tho  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Llfe.'f 

ONE  OP  THE  raiENDe,  OR  qUAKERS. 

[Ono  of  the  tendencies  of  religious  people  is  to  magnify 
certain  facts  or  opinions,  and  give  them  supreme  domi- 
nation over  the  whole  life.  The  peculiarity  of  the  ruling 
thonght  has  its  foundation  in  the  great  mind  that  pro- 
tests against  some  abuse,  and  thereby  becomes  a  leader 
among  nis  brethren.  John  Calvin  had  great  Self- Esteem, 
Firmness,  and  Conscientiousness,  and  he  recognized 

Kwcr  and  government  as  the  supreme  attributes  of  the 
ity,  and  his  nature  gathering  everything  In  tho  Scrip- 
tures which  harmonized  especially  with  his  disposition, 
crystalized  it  into  a  system  of  theology.  Wesley,  with 
his  great  benevolence  and  social  power,  found  In  the 
Bible  all  that  declared  the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  and 
presented  these  In  the  forefront  of  his  teachings.  George 
Fox,  possessing  a  nature  of  great  charity  and  directness, 
with  but  little  of  the  esthetic  or  symbolic  was  led  to  re- 

Sird  the  formality  of  a  ritualistic  church  with  disappro- 
ation,  and  he.  like  the  rest,  became  a  partialis!,  setting 
simplicity  and  plainness  in  the  foreground.  Now,  for- 
tunately, the  great  strife  so  long  ana  so  fiercely  waged 
between  Calvinism  and  Armlnlanlsm  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  followers  of  those  systems ;  and  Jf  we  may 
trench  on  such  delicate  ground,  the  Quakers  themselves 
are  losing  not  one  whit  of  their  piety  toward  God  or 
good-will  toward  man,  but  they  are  losing  some  of  tho 
sharp  outlines  of  their  forms— if  formal  Informality  can 
be  said  to  have  forms— and  they  are  becoming  more  sym- 
pathetic with  other  Christian  people.  There  Is  less 
austerity  and  rigid  seriousness  than  were  needed  in  the 
frivolous  and  dissipated  age  which  gave  rise  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Friends.  What  all  meu  should  seek  Is  sub- 
stance, not  forms. — piety,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  loving 
heart,  not  prescriptions  or  limitations.  The  race  ought 
to  be  a  hundredfold  more  fruitful  in  all  elements  of  joy, 
and  love,  and  earnestness,  and  in  every  good  work,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  that  all  may  be  edified  and  led 
toward  that  blessed  consummation  when  "  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  to  Ziou  with  tongt  and  everlast- 
ing joy  upon  their  heads." — Ed.] 


HOW   TO  SWIM. 

Amorq  all  the  manly  sports, 
there  are  none  more  manly, 
graceful,  or  useful  than  swim- 
ming. Rowing,  sailing,  skating, 
horseback-riding  are  all  among 
the  vUUtiet  rather  than  the  mere  graces  or  accomplish- 
ments ;  but,  considering  the  dangers  of  drowning  by 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  swim,  we  place  this  art 
among  the  first  in  importance. 

We  also  believe  in  the  hygienic  properties  of  water. 
Interna]  and  external  applications  are  conducive  to  clean- 
liness aud  health.  We  believe  In  bathing  and  swimming 
for  both  sexes— girls  can  learn  to  swim  aa  well  as  boys — 
and  have  a  strong  compassion  for  those  who  do  not  or 
will  not  bathe  and  swim.  The  warm  and  genial  days  of 
summer  will  soon  be  upon  ns,  when  those  who  appreciate 
the  water-side  will  hasten  thither  and  eagerly  resume 
their  acquaintance  with  the  sea  and  sandy  bank.  For 
those  who  would  participate  in  the  snorts  of  the  bather, 
and  yet  are  restrained  from  carrying  their  inclinations 
into  action  because  they  can  not  float  on  the  rising  tide, 
or  do  not  know  how  to  "  strike  out"  hand  and  foot  and 
propel  themselVes  through  the  gushing  surf,  we  have 
a  little  work  ei*itlcd  "Tub  Swimmer's  Guide,"  which 
furnishes  all  the  necessary  instructions  to  those  who 
would  sport  like  the  frolicsome  fishes  in  the  pellucid 
river,  lake  or  sea— when  to  go  in,  how  long  to  stay,  how 
to  resuscitate  the  drowned,  and  all  about  It. 

The  Swimmer's  Guldo  Is  sent,  post-paid,  by  return  mall, 
for  26  cents.  Address  this  office. 
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"Wfcit  Cfct|  San." 

2fer«  tee  ^fw  space  for  readers  to  exjtress, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  departments.  State- 
ments and  opinions— not  discussions— will 
be  In  order.  Tour  "  Best  Thoughts  "  so- 
licited. Be  brief. 


An  Ohio  minister  makes  no 

effort  to  conceal  his  good  opinion  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.    He  writes  : 

"I  want  nothing  for  my  endeavors  in 
getting  new  subscribers  for  the  Journal, 
as  I  depend  npon  my  salary  as  a  minister. 
I  can  not  make  any  promises  as  to  what  I 
can  do,  only  this,  that  I  shall  do  my  ntmost 
to  extend  its  circulation- feeling  that  I  do 
thereby  OocCs  service." 

A  Long-Lived  Family. — 

The  following  explains  iteelf : 

Wbsttobd,  Wdtdbah  Co.,  Conk.,  March 
89th.  1899.  8.  R.  Wills— Dear  Sir:  In  the 
April  number  of  the  Journal  you  give 
an  account  of  a  "  good  old  couplo,"  and  it 
.  occurred  to  me  that  your  readers  might  bo 
interested  in  a  short  account  of  a  family 
with  whom  I  have  some  acquaintance. 

Jonathan  Buxton  and  wife,  residing  in 
the  town  of  8mlthfleld,  R.  I.,  are  aged 
respectively  ninety-eight  and  nincty-flvc 
years.  It  will  be  seventy-five  years  next 
April  since  they  were  married.  . 

They  have  had  ten  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  now  living.  The  nces  of  the 
children  are  as  follows:  78,  71,  68,  66,  64, 
58.  58.  68,  50,  48. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  old  couple  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1867.  The  minds  of  both 
seemed  to  bo  unimpaired.  Mr.  Buxton 
owns  a  farm,  and  mowed  regularly  with 
the  help  that  season,  as  he  had  for  years 
previously. 

If  any  of  yonr  readers  know  of  a  conple 
that  can  beat  this,  your  correspondent 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Yours,        a.  b.  Tirrr. 

[It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
are  the  habits  of  this  family.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

Editor  of  the  Journal — 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Sewing  Machine  premium  for 
club  raised  for  your  very  valuable  Jour- 
nal. Permit  me  to  say,  j-onr  premiums- 
like  the  Journal— are  all  first-class  ones, 
and  never  fall  to  afford  perfect  satisfaction. 

Please  accept  thanks  for  promptness  in 
sending  premium,  and  the  kind  considera- 
tion you  have  shown  me. 

Very  truly  yours,       w.  h.  b. 

MlDDLETOWN,  Pa. 

From  China.— The  follow- 
ing leUer  reached  this  offlco  via  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  shows  that  the  Phrenological 
Journal  is  wanted  by  our  missionaries  in 
the  "  Flowery  Kingdom."  Wo  have  other 
'subscribers  there,  and  receive,  now  and 
then,  interesting  communications  from 
them.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  may  have  a  phrenological 
museum  and  publication  office  in  that 
country.  Here  is  a  large  field  for  a  good 
phrenologist.   Volunteers  are  in  order. 

Foo  Chow,  China,  Jan.  1st,  1869.  8.  R 
Wells,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal.  389  Broadway.  New  York  :  Sir— 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  your  Journal  for 
some  time  past.  (Arrived  here  May  81, 
1850,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.) 
I  send  you  a  few  Chinese  coins  and  other 
curiosities,  with  my  compliments,  and  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  say,  if  you  will 
send  me  the  Journal  regularly  '(via  Ban 
Francisco,  postage,  I  think,  onlv  two  cents 
per  copy),  I  will  send  you  something  relat- 
ing to  the  Chinese,  with  illustrations,  per- 
haps, which  may  be  suitable  to  the  pages  of 
the  Journal,  subject  to  yonr  decision. 

Very  truly  yours,  Justus  dooi.ittle. 

P.  S.— The  coin  with  a  small  circular  and 
sqnnre  hole  in  it  I  inclose,  was  coined  over 
1.800  years  ago—/,  e.  a.d.  19-28,  or  therea- 
bout. The  other  is  over  1,500  years old,  and 
Is  used  as  a  charm  to  wardoffevil  spirits  and 
influences  by  many  of  the  Chinese,   j.  d. 

[Anion?  the  curiosities  received  is  a  Chi- 
nese hundred-dollar  hill.   The  charm  and 


other  coins  will  bo  placed  on  free  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Phrenological  Museum,  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 

We  hope  to  hear  further  from  this  corre- 
spondent. Will  he  not  tell  us  about  the 
present  state  of  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ognomy in  China?  Can  we  get  a  hearing 
if  we  institute  courses  of  lectures  there? 
We  wish  to  bring  the  subject  home  to  all 
the  world.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

Appreciated. — The  Press 

and  the  People  commend  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal.  We  take  pleasure  In  re- 
cording the  good  opinion  expressed  of  the 
work  on  which  wo  are  cngagcd.and  readers 
will,  we  are  sure,  regard  these  expressions 
as  encouraging. 

This  Journal  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  and  who  takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  great  study  of  human  i  ty .—Amer- 
ican Artisan. 

For  beauty  and  point  in  illustration,  for 
amusement  and  general  usefulness,  this 
magazine,  while  it  clashes  with  no  other, 
is  most  excellent  help  to  all  who  desire 
knowledge  concerning  man  in  history,  and 
the  events  transpiring  in  the  world  of  sci- 
enco  and  experiment.— Waltham  (Mass.) 
Sentinel. 

It  is  a  magazine  for  thinking  men  and 
women  who  are  not  afraid  of  new  facts 
and  phenomena  provided  they  are  genuine. 
—The  Republic  Ottawa,  Canada. 

However  much  people  may  differ  in  opin- 
ion about  the  science  of  Phrenology,  no 
one  will  venture  to  dispute  the  fact,  that 
the  Journal,  published  by  S.  R.  Wells,  of 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  finest  magazines 
in  the  conntry.  The  engravings  alone  are 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  Jour- 
nal, while  the  thoroughly  sensible  articles 
upon  health,  as  well  as  every  other  inter- 
esting topic  should  render  it  necessary  in 
every  household.— American  Housewife. 

We  know  of  no  journal  of  its  class  that 
surpasses  it  in  practical  utility  and  inter- 
est.—  Western  Farmer. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  well  as  Its  merits  deserve. 
Every  number  Is  replete  with  common 
sense— more  than  can  be  said  of  all  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  Any— Dunkirk  Journal. 

Would  that  we  were  able  to  place  this 
work  in  the  hands  of  every  person  in  the 
United  States  who  can  rend.  The  people 
know  too  little  of  themselves— this  work 
leads  them  to  know  themselves.— Ameri- 
can Union,  Macon,  Ga. 

A  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful 
and  instructive  matter  finds  its  way  into 
this  monthly.  It  Is  progressive  and  liberal 
in  the  good  sense  of  those  terms— a  read- 
able, valuable  journal.  —  Sunday  School 
Times,  Philadelphia. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  Is  ths  ex- 
ponent of  the  science  of  humanity ;  always 
interesting,  always  instructive.  The  prin- 
ciples Inculcated  should  be  made  familiar 
as  household  words.— Temi>eranee  Patriot, 
Utlca,  N.  Y. 

Sound  and  Sensible.— Would  you  have 
some  genuine  entertainment?  Read  the 
Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal.— 
The  Pulpit,  Chicago. 

The  American  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal is  the  most  admirable  magazine  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The  table  of  con- 
tents is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  of  suf- 
ficient variety  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  *  *  *  It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  end  it  claims  to  have  in  view— the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
socially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually.— 
Mich.  University  Magazine. 

Wo  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  put  more  valuable  common-sense,  Chris- 


tian instruction  into  the  same  space  than 
is  given  in  IhitJovnsAi.— Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  valuable  and 
Instructive  reading  in  this  publication, 
aside  from  its  phrenological  specialties.— 
Christian  Secretary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  full  of  spicy  matter,  wise  sayings, 
and  moralizlngs.  Most  cheerfully  do  we 
commend  The  American  Phrenological 
Journal.—  Vermont  Church  Messenger. 

No  magazine  that  Is  now  published  is  of 
more  real  value  to  the  public,  or  a  better 
educator  of  the  people.— Sturgis  (Mich) 
Journal. 

Each  number  of  this  ably  conducted  pe- 
riodical is  an  intellectual  treat;  and  if 
more  widely  circulated  and  more  exten- 
sively read,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
much  moro  highly  appreciated.— Pacific 
Tribune,  Wash.  Ter. 

Devoted  to  the  study  of  man,  it  brings  a 
scholar's  zeal  to  the  disseminatlou  of  its 
Ideas,  and  Christian  love  to  the  task  of  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  human  character,  cor- 
recting social  evils,  and  making  hearts  and 
homes  happy.— North  Carolina  Standard. 


[June,  ^ 


Painting  and  Gilding. — 

See  advertising  columns  for  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  on  Painting  and  Gilding. 
We  consider  it  the  best  work  that  can  be 
obtained  on  the  subject.  The  title  covers 
the  subjects  named  in  your  letter.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1  50.  Mailed  from  this  office. 


Temperament 


Mar- 


JO  our  j&otvt&$onbtnt8. 


Questions  of  "  General  Interest  " 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  stated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. 

Am  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  have  space  to  answer  them  in;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the  re- 
quisite stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
Utter,  if  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 

An  Order  tor  Book*,  Journals, 
etc,  must  bs  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— "Co  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 

China    and   Progress. — 

Why  does  China,  in  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion, remain  the  same  as  she  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  ? 

Ans.  In  the  first  place,  sho  does  not.  Is 
she  not  opening  moro  intimate  relations 
with  other  nations,  and  has  she  not  chosen 
an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Burlingame, 
as  her  ambassador  to  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  ?  This  is  a  great  stride  of  prog- 
ress. 

She  is  an  old  nation,  and  has  a  great  deal 
of  Oriental  pride ;  and  her  pagan  religion 
leads  her  to  feel  that  the  civilization  of  the 
world  is  a  heresy,  and  that  her  own  forms 
are  vastly  superior  to  anything  wc  "out- 
side barbarians  "  can  boast.  Besides,  her 
people  live  largely  npon  rice,  and  that  kind 
of  food  docs  not  inspire  brain-work  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  many  other  kinds  of 
food.  Still,  the  outside  pressure  of  a  bet- 
tor civilization  is  making  its  mark  upon 
the  "Celestial  Empire,"  and  when  she 
shall  be  opened  to  the  Christian  religion 
her  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  her  pros- 
perity In  all  things  assured.  • 

Temperament. — H.  J.  M. 

desires  us  to  state  what  is  her  Tempera- 
ment, and  gives  us  very  indefinite  data  by 
which  to  Judge.  If  she  will  answer  the 
questions  asked  in  the  "Mirror  of  the 
Mind,"  wc  can  then  fully  satisfy  her.  She 
wrote  too  lato  for  the  May  number. 


AND 

riaoe. — Ought  individuals  having  similar 

temperaments  to  marry  ? 

Ans.— This  question  has  several  times 
been  briefly  answered  in  the  Journal.  It 
Is  thoroughly  discussed,  and  our  opinion 
fully  given,  in  a  new  book  on  "  Wedlock," 
now  In  press.  Sec  notice  elsewhere. 

Defective  Hearing.— I  am 

acquainted  with  two  persons  whose  hear- 
ing is  peculiarly  affected.  They  work  In  a 
machine  shop,  and  when  among  the  ma- 
chinery they  can  hear  as  readily  as  any 
person.  While  it  Is  difficult  to  converse 
with  them  in  a  room  where  all  Is  still,  they 
converse  very  readily  amid  the  noise  in  the 
shop.   How  will  yon  account  for  this  ? 

Ans.  Persons  become  hard  of  hearing  in 
consequence  of  being  where  there  la  great 
noise.  Men  who  attend  trip-hammers 
nearly  always  become  dull  of  hearing.  The 
drum  of  the  ear  becomes  thickened  In  con- 
sequence of  its  great  agitation  amid  loud 
noise.  It  is  in  mere  self-defense  that  it 
thus  becomes  thick,  and  it  requires,  there- 
fore, a  great  noise  to  set  the  drum  vibra- 
ting. When  there  is  noise  enough  going 
on  to  vibrate  the  thickened  membrane, 
sounds  which  under  other  circumstances 
are  not  capable  of  vibrating  the  ear  come 
in,  as  It  were,  with  the  greater  sounds. 
For  Instance:  a  volley  of  musketry  can  be 
heard  two  miles ;  H  the  air  Is  agitated  at 
the  same  time  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  the 
rattle  of  musketry  may  be  heard  four  miles. 
The  greater  sound  agitates  the  air  for  a 
greater  distance,  and  on  these  waves  of  air 
the  lesser  sound  is  carried  with  the  greater. 
The  noise  of  the  shop  agitates  the  air 
enough  to  give  vibration  to  the  ear-drum, 
and  the  sound  of  common  conversation  la 
thus  made  appreciable  to  those  partially 
deaf.   

The  Mad-Stone.— We  find 

the  following  paragraph  in  an  exchange: 

Thero  Is  now  on  exhibition  in  Richmond 
a  mad-stone,  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
L.  Harrison  and  others,  of  Henrico  Countv. 
The  Dixjtatch  says  it  was  sold  at  auction 
some  years  ago  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  has  since  been  applied  to  over  five 
hundred  patients,  only  one  of  whom  died. 
There  is  a  stone  of  this  kind,  we  believe,  in 
Essex  County,  and  another  in  Fauquier. 

We  are  led  to  the  publication  of  this  from 
the  fact  that  our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  several  Inquiries  as  to 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  wonderful  so- 
called  "mad-stone."  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  authentic  knowledge  regard- 
ing it,  and  would  therefore  solicit  some 
information,  founded  on  facts,  from  any 
reader  who  may  be  able  to  furnish  It. 

The    Seven   Sleepers. — 

"Mr.  Editor,  who  were  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers, and  what  of  them  ? " 

Ans.  By  the  "Seven  81eepers"  are  com- 
monly understood  seven  noble  Christian 
youths  who  fled  to  a  certain  cavern  in  Eph- 
esus,  Asia  Minor,  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Decius.  Their  hiding- 
place,  as  the  legend  has  it,  was  discovered, 
aud  they  were  walled  in,  to  die.  More  than 
two  centuries  after,  they  were  unearthed, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  multitude, 
awoke.  The  names  of  tho  Seven  Sleepers 
were,  Maplmian,  Malchus,  Martinian,  Den- 
is, John,  Serapion,  and  Constantino.  Their 
relics  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to 
Marseilles  in  a  large  stone  coffin,  which  is 
still  shown  there  in  St.  Victor's  church 
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The  church  has  canonized  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  and  has  consecrated  the  27th  of 
June  to  their  memory. 

The  Koran  also  relates  the  legend,  and 
declares,  that  ont  of  reflpect  for  them  the 
*nn  altered  his  course  twice  a  day,  that  he 
might  shine  into  the  cavern.  A  dog  is 
said  to  have  followed  them  into  their  re- 
treat, and  during  this  long  period  of  time 
guarded  the  sleepers,  without  food  or 
drink.  For  his  fidelity  he  has  been  re- 
warded by  being  admitted  to  Paradise, 
with  tho  ram  which  Abraham  sacrificed  in 
place  of  his  son,  with  the  ass  of  Balaam, 
and  the  ass  upon  which  Jesus  entered  Je- 
rusalem upon  the  Day  of  Palms,  and  with 
tho  mare  upon  which  Mohammed  mounted 
miraculously  to  heaven. 

"Warts  and  Corns. — Warts 

may  be  removed  by  carefully  paring  them, 
and  then  rubbing  nitrate  of  silver  upon 
them.  Muriate  of  ammonia,  instead  of 
caustic,  if  carefully  applied,  is  said  to  be 
very  effective  in  disposing  of  them.  If  the 
wart-troubled  person  will  bathe  often  in 
cold  water  and  practice  great  simplicity  in 
his  diet,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  oily 
or  greasy  food,  and  eat  tho  plainest  arti- 
cles, the  system  will  acquire  a  tone  most 
favorable  to  tho  entire  eradication  of  auch 
growths. 

As  regards  corns,  one  must  wear  shoes 
large  enough  for  comfort  if  he  would  not 
suffer  from  them.  To  get  rid  of  them,  the 
same  treatment  may  be  pursued  as  with 
warts.  A  common  practice  with  surgeons 
in  treating  severe  cases,  is  to  have  the  foot 
bathed  in  warm  water  at  night  and  in  the 
morning,  and  to  keep  the  corn  covered 
with  a  plaster  of  soap  and  oil  spread  on 
very  soft  leather.  When  the  corn  has  be- 
come sodden  by  these  means.  It  is  carefully 
detached  from  the  adjoining  flesh  by  a  cir- 
cular Incision,  and  then  gently  drawn  out 
by  the  roots.  Those  who  frequently  wash 
the  feet  and  wear  tcatf-iltting  shoes  are 
rarely  subject  to  corns. 

A  Voice  from  Europe. — 

The  Kunst-Chronlk,  of  December  18, 1868, 
the  leading  art-Journal  in  Germany,  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  von  Lutzow,  a  man 
of  authority  in  art-matters,  has  the  follow- 
ing, under  the  heading— 

AMERI9AN  CHROHoa. 

.  .  .  The  Chromoe  before  us  were  pub- 
lished by  L.  Prang  and  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, which  firm  introduced  chromo-litho- 
graphy  Into  America,  and  have  lately  so 
elaborated  the  process,  by  means  of  new 
technical  appliances,  that  their  productions 
are  able  to  tako  rank  with  the  beet  of  Ger- 
man productions,  and,  indeed,  turpass  these 
in  delicacy  and  transparency  of  tone.  The 
beet  of  the  specimens  known  to  us  are, 
"  Early  Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek,"  after 
Brlcher,  a  Boston  artist;  "Tho  Barefoot 
Boy,"  after  Eastman  Johnson,  the  fore- 
most of  American  genre  painters;  and 
"  The  Poultry- Yard,"  after  Lemmens.  .  .  . 
Their  technical  execution  is  excellent  in 
every  respect  The  "  Autumn  "  and  "  The 
Barefoot,"  especially,  have  reached  the 
limit  of  possibility  as  regards  delicacy  of 
treatment  and  transparency  of  color.  Their 
excellences,  which  recur  in  all  the  speci- 
mens, and  explain  the  cause  of  their  great 
success,  are  these :  the  employment  of  a 
multiplicity  of  stones  for  each  shade  or 
color;  fine,  carefully  prepared  pigments 
(one  of  the  main  things  In  chromo-lltho- 
graphy);  a  very  clever  imitation  of  the 
canvas,  reproducing  the  marks  of  the 
brash ;  and  a  style  of  mounting  which  is 
both  practical  and  durable. 

[These  exquisite  pictures  should  have 
place  in  every  dwelling.  Their  influence 
is  humanizing  and  elevating.] 


$  tterarj  gUtitts. 


[All  works  noticed  in  Tint  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

TrtiNK  and  Act.  A  Series  of 

Articles  pertaining  to  Men  and  Women, 
Work  and  Wages.  By  Virginia  Penny. 
Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remsen  *  Haf- 
felflnger.  PnWIshcrs.  12rao,  cloth,  pp. 
872.   Price,  $1  60. 

The  author  of  this  well  written  book  Is 
not  unknown  to  literature.  Her  "Em- 
ployments of  Women,"  published  a  few 
years  ago,  commanded  much  attention  by 
its  clear  declarations  and  cogent  thought. 
An  appreciative  observer  of  women  in 
their  relations  as  independent  workers  for 
their  maintenance,  she  has  collected  such 
material  and  interspersed  it  with  such 
sound  reflections,  that  all  lovers  of  true 
rational  progress  can  not  but  derive  much 
substantial  Instruction  from  her  writings. 
She  states  In  the  opening  of  "  Think  and 
Act "  the  object  of  the  work.  Women  and 
her  employments  of  course  constitute  its 
chief  burden ;  but  she  finds  an  urgent 
need  of  a  more  systematic  and  harmo- 
nious organization  of  labor  in  general 
throughout  the  land.  She  would  have  wo- 
man properly  compensated  for  her  labor, 
and  Insured  a  free  admission  to  the  em- 
ployments for  which  she  is  fitted.  The 
book  is  divided  into  about  eighty  para- 
graphs or  chapters,  each  of  which  treats,  in 
a  practical,  common-sense  way,  of  some 
important  feature  of  working  life.  For 
Instance,  three  or  four  pages  each  are 
given  to  "  Division  of  Labor,"  "  Machi- 
nery: Its  Merits  and  Demerits,"  "Skillful 
Labor,"  "  Occupations  suited  to  Tastes, 
Habits,  and  Capacities,"  "Selection  of  an 
Occupation,"  "Business  Qualifications," 
"More  Poor  Women  than  Men,"  "Ad- 
vantage of  an  Occupation,"  "  Progress 
Retarded  by  Women,"  "Education  and 
Home  Duties,"  "  What  a  Woman  should 
be,"  etc.  In  no  work  coming  from  a  wo- 
man's pen,  on  a  subject  comparatively  ex 
parte,  have  we  found  more  fairness  in  the 
statements  and  claims  than  in  this. 

Kemlo's  Watch  -  Repairer's 

Handbook ;  being  a  complete  Guide  to 
the  Young  Beginner  in  taking  apart,  put- 
ting together,  and  thoroughly  cleaning 
tho  English  Lever  and  other  Foreign 
Watches.  By  F.  Kemlo,  Practical  Watch- 
maker. With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo, 
98  pages.  Price,  $1  25.  Boston:  A. 
Williams  &  Co. 

A  very  useful  littlo  work  for  watchmak- 
ers, repairers,  and  users.  It  would  "  pay" 
every  one  who  carries  a  valuable  watch  to 
read  this  manual,  and  thus  learn  how  to 
take  proper  care  of  it. 

The  Ingham  Papers:  Some 

Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Capt.  Frederic 
Ingham,  U.  8.  N.,  sometime  Pastor  of 
the  Sandemanian  Church  in  Naguada- 
vick.-and  Major-General  by  brevet  in  the 
Patriot  Service  in  Italy.    By  Edward  E. 
Hale  author  of  "If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps." 
Muslin,  266  pages  Itmo.   Price,  $1  60. 
Fields,  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 
This  writer  seems  to  delight  in  puzzling 
the  public   He  writes  under  such  queer 
tides.  These  "  papers  '*  are  racy  reading, 
commemorating   tho   most  interesting 
events  In  the  life  of  the  subject. 

Adventures  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; or.  Camp  Life  In  the  Adirondacks. 
By  William  H.  H.  Murray.  12mo,  pp. 
286.  Cloth,  $1  50.  With  Eight  Vivid 
Illustrations.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  descriptions 
of  summer  life  out  of  doors  that  has  been 
published.  The  Adirondacks  are  becom- , 


ing  a  very  popular  resort,  and  this  book 
tells  the  story  of  wild  life  In  those  moun- 
tains In  the  spirit  of  one  "all alive"  to 
the  subject.  Read  it,  but  do  not  laugh— 
if  yon  can  prevent  it. 

A  Handbook  of  Gymnastics 

and  Athletics.  Bv  E.  G.  Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.8.,  etc..  President  of  the  German 
Gymnastic  Society,  London,  and  John 
Hnlley,  Gymnaslarch  of  Liverpool.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  from 
original  designs.  London :  TrDbner  & 
Co.,  Publishers.  New  York:  John  Wi- 
ley &  Son.  Octavo,  408  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  $5  50. 

Next  to  De  Lasples,  this  is,  probably, 
tho  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  on 
the  subject  There  are  several  hundred 
Illustrative  engravings  In  the  book,  and 
the  text  is  set  in  the  best  type,  and  printed 
on  lino  paper  In  the  best  style.  Trainers 
and  pupils  will  need  the  work  to  perfect 
themselves  In  gymnastic  practice. 

Rout  ledge's  Illustrated 

Natural  History  or  Man.  Part  XXII. 
London  and  New  York:  George  Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons.  Price  50  cents. 
This  number  commences  a  deeply  Inter- 
esting and  detailed  account  of  Fiji  and  the 
Fijians,  with  striking  illustrations. 

Light,  Color.  Electricity, 

and  Magnetism.  By  Johann  Ferdinand 
Jencken,  M.D.   Translated  and  prefaced 
by  Historical  and  Critical  Essays,  by 
Henry  D.  Jencken,  Barrister-at-Law.  M. 
R.  L,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  etc.,  etc.    London : 
Trilbncr  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  work  Is  not  a  mere  speculation,  or 
a  vehicle  for  tho  dissemination  of  an  au- 
thor's bobbies,  but,  rather,  a  carefully 
thought-out  digest  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  world's  groat  philosophers  from 
their  investigations  In  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  light,  color,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. Although  the  volume  is  by  no 
means  bulky,  it  contains  the  essence,  the 
spirit,  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  study.  The 
student  in  physical  science  will  find  In  it 
most  valuable  suggestions  as  well  as  prac- 
tical information.  A  simple  mention  of  lis 
contents  will  show  the  aim  of  the  author 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work, 

Chap.  I.  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on 
Light,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  tho  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  Centnry.  Chap.  II.  The 
Discoveries  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Chap.  III.  The  Emission  Theory  (of  Light) ; 
The  Light  and  Shade  Theory;  Summary 
of  Theories.  Chap.  IV.  Dr.  Jencken's  The- 
ory; Electricity;  Magnetism.  The  book 
has  received  high  encomiums  in  Europe  as 
of  scientific  authority.  Price,  $2  50. 

The  Periodic  Law.   By  Rev. 

Geo.  A.  Leakln,  AM.  *  Published  by 
Pott  &  Amery,  New  York.  108  pp.  18mo. 
60  cents. 

From  the  author's  preface  wo  compile 
the  following  brief  statement  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  this  well-written  volume.  He  has 
observed  in  his  pastoral  and  hospital  expe- 
rience the  general  ruling  of  some  periodic 
law,  by  which  the  different  phases  in  men- 
tal and  physical  phenomena  seemed  to  be 
governed.  The  value  of  this  periodic  law 
to  physicians,  agriculturists,  teachers 
merchants,  and  others,  he  considers  very 
considerable,  and  suggests  its  extended 
Investigation.   

A  Philosophical  and  Practi- 
cal Grammar  or  the  English  Lan- 
guage; Dialogicallv  and  Progressively 
Arranged ;  In  which  every  word  is 
Parsed  according  to  its  Use.  By  Prof. 
I.  J.  Morris,  AM.  Stereotyped  edition. 
Revised,  Re-written,  and  Enlarged.  Au- 
burn, Ala. :  published  by  I.  J.  Morris. 
Few  text-books  on  grammar  can  claim 
the  many  excellences  which  mark  this  small 
but  carefully  prepared  volume.  The  aim  of 


the  author  is  to  present  the  principle  of 
grammar  in  a  logical  yet  most  perspicuous 
manner.  He  seeks  to  explain  first,  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  different  grammat- 
ical terms,  and  then  to  illustrate  practically 
their  application ;  in  every  case  offering 
such  suggestions  as  may  be  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  yonng  mind  to  "think 
out"  the  matter  for  itself.  Mr.  Morris  has 
taken  altogether  tho  most  common-sense 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  English 
language  which  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  examine  In  any  grammatical  treatise. 

The  Imperialist. — A  new 

city  paper  made  Its  appearance  this  week. 
It  is  called  The  Imperialist:  it  is  a  hand- 
somely printed  sheet,  devoted  to  the  over- 
throw of  Democratic-Republican  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  the  setting 
up  the  "  Empire."  Wo  are  not  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  this  paper.  It  Is  the 
natural  outcropping  of  a  spirit  and  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling  far  more  prevalent 
in  this  country  than  easy-going  old  fogies 
have  any  idea  of.  From  the  date  of  Grant's 
election  we  foretold  the  empire.  We  have 
reiterated  the  warning  weekly  since  that 
time,  and  the  "  Imperialist "  is  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  not  only  of  the  truth  of 
our  prophecy,  out  of  the  ucar  approach  of 
its  accomplishment.— New  York  Courier. 

Do  not  be  alarmed.  Our  Republic  is  no 
nearer  becoming  an  "  empire  "  than  France 
or  England  is  of  becoming  a  Republic— 
nor,  indeed,  so  near.  Europe  is  fast  be- 
coming educated  up  to  the  standard  of 
"self-government,"  and  when  this  condi- 
tion shall  be  attained,  down  go  her  mon- 
archies. If  we  have  the  evils  of  political 
corruption,  so  have  they.  If  we  sometimes 
elect  bad  men  to  office,  whose  terms  are  but 
short,  how  much  worse  Is  it  in  Europe, 
where  bad  men  are  born  to  high  positions, 
and  hold  them  for  life  ?  If  we  have  now 
and  then  a  dough-faced  legislator,  they  have 
scores  of  LordsDundreary  to  be  fed  at  pub- 
lic expense.  No,  the  world  has  had  enough 
of  "  Imperialism,"  and  that  curse  can  not 
take  root  in  this  soil.  We,  as  a  nation,  go 
in  for  equal  rights  and  true  democracy. 

Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

By  Gcnio  C  Scott  With  170  illustra- 
tions. 12mo.  484pp.  Cloth.  Price  $8  60. 
New  York:  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  Is  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
Fish  and  Fishing  published  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  dedicated  to  "  The  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Protection  of  Fish,  Game, 
and  Birds  of  Song."  The  numerous  en- 
gravings represent  all  varieties  of  Fish,  aa 
well  as  the  best  modes  of  taking  them. 
Sportsmen  will  find  their  sport  greatly  aug- 
mented by  a  perusal  of  this  beautltul  and 
useful  book.   

That  Boy  of  Norcott's.  By 

Charles  Lever,  Author  of  The  Bram- 
lelghs  of  Bishop's  Folly,  etc  With  illus- 
trations. 78  pages,  octavo.  Paper,  price 
25  cents.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
era. 

This  Is  No.  823  of  Harper's  cheap  novels, 
and  Is  by  a  well-known  .author,  who  re- 
ceives much  attention  In  England.  Like 
other  love  storiefc,  It  will  have  a  run. 

Brooklyn  Monthly.  April. 

No.  2,  Vol.  1.    Octavo.    100  pp.    $2  a 

(ear,  or  25  cents  each  number.  After  the 
BBue  of  the  May  number  the  price  will 
be  raised  to  *8  a  year.  Horace  W.  Love 
&  Co.,  publishers. 

Why  not  a  Brooklyn  magazine?  Are 
there  not  scholars,  men  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art  in  that  City  of  Churches  1 
Right  management  will  secure  for  this  new 
enterprise  a  good  degree  of  success.  Why 
not  increase  the  number  of  illustrations  f 
Make  It  pictorial,  charge  $4  a  year,  and 
give  It  a  place  by  the  side  of  narpcr,  Put- 
nam, Lippincott,  Atlantic  Overland,  and 
the  rest.  The  literary  department  seems 
to  be  in  good  hands. 
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Tub  American  Year  Book 

and  National  Register  ron  18651.  As- 
tronomical, Historical,  Political,  Finan- 
cial, Commercial,  Agricultural.  Educa- 
tional, and  Religions.   A  General  View 
of  the  United  States,  Including  every 
Department  of  the  National  and  State 
Governments :  together  with  a  Brier  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  States,  embracing  Edu- 
cational, Religious,  and  Industrial  Statis- 
tics ;  Facta  relating  to  Public  Institutions 
and  Societies;  Miscellaneous  Essays; 
Important  Events :  Obituaries,  etc  Ed- 
ited by  David  N.  Camp.  Vol.1.  Octavo. 
Muslin.    884  pp.  Price,  $4.  Published 
by  O.  D.  Case  ft  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
"  This  work,  the  Initial  volnme  of  a  pro- 
posed annual  publication,  has  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for 
Information  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Genera!  and  8tate  Governments,  public 
institutions,  finances,  resources,  and  trade 
of  this  country;  the  political,  financial, 
and  social  condition  of  other  countries; 
and  various  other  subjects  relating  to  so- 
cial and  political  economy. 

"  It  is  hollered  that  all  classes  will  find 
facts  of  importance  relating  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  world ; 
and  statesmen,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, teachers,  students,  politicians,  mer- 
chants, importers,  manufacturers,  and 
farmers  will  find  facts  pertaining  specific- 
ally to  tbelr  several  professions  or  callings. 

"  No  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  the  work  accurate,  and  to  furnish 
the  latest  statistics  that  could  be  obtained. 
The  editor  and  publishers  will  be  thankful 
for  information  relating  to  any  errors  or 
Inaccuracies,  however  unimportant,  that 
may  be  discovered." 

Useful  as  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia, 
and  interesting  as  a  novel,  this  almost  in- 
dispensable volnme  must  have  a  place  In 
the  library  of  editors,  authors,  educators, 
business  men,  travelers,  and  others.  If 
too  poor  to  afford  a  stock  of  general  litera- 
ture for  family  use,  place  this  work  with- 
in easy  reach  of  your  sons  and  daughters, 
whence  a  "  love  for  learning  "  will  be  gen- 
erated. Succeeding  volumes  will  be  sought 
by  all  who  possess  this.  The  work  will  be 
a  record  of  the  world's  progress,  dating 
from  1868.    Sold  only  by  subscription. 

The  Manual:  A  Practical 

GOIDB  TO  THE  SUNDAT-ScHOOL  WORK. 

By  Edward  Eggleston,  Editor  of  The 
National  Sunday-School  Teacher.  18mo. 
pp.110.  Price, 75 eta.  Chicago:  Adams, 
Blackmer  ft  Lyon. 

A  capital  hand-book  for  Sunday-school 
teachers.  It  is  full  of  the  most  useful  sug- 
gestions and  directions  for  tho  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  noisy  boys  and 
restless  girls.  Superintendents  should,  at 
the  cost  of  the  church,  place  a  copy  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher. 

Health-Exercise  :  A  Discus- 
sion of  the  Rationale  and  Practice  of 
Butler's  Lifting  Curt.  By  Lewis  G. 
Janes,  Phvslcian  and  Instructor  at  The 
Cure,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Butler's  larger  book  is 
given  in  this  25-ccnt  pamphlet.  Physi- 
cians, clergymen,  lawyers,  and  others,  are 

trying  the  Lifting  Cure. 

  • 

The    Betrothed.     By  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  Octavo,  pp.  95,  paper. 
Price,  80c. 

Thx  Talisman.  Octavo,  pp.  96.  Price,  80c. 

Woodstock.  By  the  same.  Octavo,  pp. 
144,  paper.  Price,  80c 

Highland  Widow.    By  the  same  75 
pages,  octavo,  paper  covers.  Price,  90c. 
T.  JJ.  Peterson  ft  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
As  cheap  as  the  cheapest  Modern  story 
writers,  s»ch  as  Dickens,  Reade,  Cobb,  and 
tlie  rest,  have  many  readers,  but  8lr  Walter 
Scott  is  surpassed  by  none  for  imagination. 
Sentiment,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. Hi*  stories  will  be  read  by  genera- 
tions yet  unknown. 


The  Danish  Islands  :  Are  we 

Bound  in  Honor  to  Pay  for  Them  ♦  By 
James  Parton.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood 
ft  Co.  7U  pages,  octavo.  Price,  50c 
Mr.  Parton  makes  out  a  strong  case  In 
favor  of  tho  Danes.  He  will  be  supported 
by  many  in  his  views,  if  not  by  the  major- 
ity of  our  people.    Much  fun  has  been 
made  a  bent  onr  purchasing  icebergs  and 
earthquakes.  But.  so  far,  we  approve.  Our 
motto  is :  "  One  flag  for  this  continent" 

Exit  of  Caliban  and  Snr- 

lock  :  A  Tale  of  Captive  Lady,  Knight 
Tourney,  and  Crusade.  145  octavo  pages, 
paper.    Price.  50c.  A.  Winch,  Author's 
Agent  Philadelphia. 
"  This  book  treats  of  Catholicism,  Pro- 
testantism, Universallsm,  Swedenborgian- 
Ism,  Spiritualism,  Socialism,  Woman's 
Rights,  and  Free  Divorce,  as  candidly  as 
Hepworth  Dixon  or  James  Parton." 

"  It  professes  to  be  the  autobiography  of 
a  Radical  Reformer." 

New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal: March.  I860.  Edited  by  Wm.  A. 
Hammond,  M.D.,  and  E.  8.  Dnnster, 
M.D.  118  octavo  pages,  besides  a  title 
page  and  Index  for  the  volnme.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
Price,  $4  a  year. 

Dr.  Hammond  withdraws,  and  Dr.  Dnns- 
ter becomes  sole  editor.  Fnrther  im- 
provements are  promised.  It  is  the  lead- 
ing medical  Journal  in  America. 

The  Last  Athenian.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  of  Victor  Rvd- 
berg.  By  William  Wldgery  Thomas, 
Jr.,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden.  556  pageB,  muslin.  Price, 
$8.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  ft 
Brothers. 

A  popular  story,  told  by  one  skilled  in 
romance.  It  is  one  of  the  better  class,  and 
represents  life  in  its  European  aspects. 

The    Plymouth  Pulpit, 

which  reports  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons,  has 
entered  upon  its  second  volume,  with  a 
largo  subscription  list ;  and  we  now  have, 
in  a  form  for  binding  and  preservation,  the 
principal  discourses  of  this  most  remark- 
able man.  Mr.  Beecher  has  many  hearers, 
but  vastly  more  readers.  He  can  have  few 
or  no  successful  imitators.  If  he  is  greatly 
Indebted  to  Phrenology— as  he  confesses 
himself  to  be— in  his  successful  ministra- 
tions, so  is  Phrenology,  or  its  popular  ac- 
ceptance, greatly  Indebted  to  him.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  his  philosophy.  The  Plymouth 
Pulpit  is  published  weekly,  at  $8  a  year,  by 
J.  B.  Ford  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Christian  Quarterly, 

No.  8.   April,  1869.  Edited  by  W.  T. 

Moore,  W.  K.  Pendleton,  J.  Ewett,  R. 

Graham,  Dr.  S.  E.  Sbepard,  T.  Mnnnell. 

and  A.  Procter.    Published  by  R.  W. 

Carroll  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Contents :  Galileo  and  the  Church, 
Phases  of  Religion  in  the  United  States, 
The  Glories  of  Mary,  The  Royal  Priest- 
hood, Christology,  The  Kingdom  of  God, 
Church  Officers,  Literary  Notices,  Reli- 
gious Notices,  Religious  Intelligence,  The 
Editors'  Round  Table,  etc  This  is  one  of 
the  ablest,  as  it  Is  the  handsomest,  of  our 
American  quarterlies. 

W.  E.  Shader's  National 

System  of  Penmanship.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  New  York.  In  seta 
or  five  numbers.  Price,  $1  00. 
This  system  appears  to  combine  those 
principles  which  are  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal value.  The  position  of  the  paper,  the 
holding  of  the  pen,  the  proper  proportions 
and  relations  which  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  bear  to  each  other,  and  other  im- 
portant considerations,  are  clearly  ex- 
plained.   The  author's  analysis  of  the 


letters  can  not  fail  to  facilitate  a  pupil's 
progress  In  tho  mastery  of  a  good  style  of 
handwriting.  The  copies  are  well  en- 
graved, and  pleasing  in  variety. 

Hours  at  Home.    A  Popular 

Monthly.  Charles  Scribncr,  publisher. 
New  York. 

The  number  for  May  is  quite  equal  to 
previous  numbers.  This  magazine  ought 
to  have  a  circulation  of  40,000  or  more. 

Appleton's  Journal.  A  week- 
ly paper,  devoted  to  Literature.  Science, 
and  Art.    88  quarto  pages,  with  Illus- 
trated supplement   Terms,  $4  a  year,  in 
advance :  single  numbers,  10  cents.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
This  Is  the  most  recent  venture  In  popu- 
lar serial  literature.  The  undertaking  Is 
no  experiment.  The  success  of  the  enter- 
prise was  assured  from  the  start.  Both 
capital  and  talent  are  available  to  any  ex- 
tent to  make  it  a  first-class  paper.  It  will  bo 
carefully  edited  by  thoroughly  competent 
writers.  It  will  neither  be  sensational  nor 
sectarian,  nor  will  It  be  heavy.  What  may 
bo  Its  teachings  in  mental  philosophy  Is 
not  indicated.  Will  it  be  scientific,  mate- 
rialistic, or  spiritualistic  7  Will  it  follow 
Darwin,  nnxlcy,  and  Herbert  8pcncerf 
Or  will  it  be  orthodox,  according  to  the  old- 
school  theology  f  The  future  will  disclose 
all.  In  any  event,  we  welcome  the  new 
Journal  as  the  promise  of  an  improved 
literature,  and  In  the  interest  of  good  or- 
der, temperance,  American  advancement 
and  religion.   

Notes,   Critical,  Explana- 

tobt.  and  Practical,  on  the  Psalms. 
By  Albert  Barnes.  In  8  vols.  Vols.  8 
and  8.  18mo,  888  and  848  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  $1  50  each.  New  York :  Harper 
ft  Brothers. 

Years  ago  we  listened  to  the  preaching 
of*Rov.  Dr.  Barnes,  and  were  thoroughly 
Impressed  with  a  belief  in  his  truthfulness, 
devotion,  and  intelligence.  Reading  his 
comments  upon  the  Psalms,  It  seems  as  if 
we  were  listening  to  his  preaching,  and 
with  onr  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his 
capacity,  we  would  sooner  rely  on  his  well- 
informed  Judgment  than  on  the  opinions 
of  many  commentators.  Dr.  Barnes  is, 
perhaps,  more  highly  appreciated  in  Eu- 
rope than  in  America. 

The  Milling  Journal  and 

Corn  Exchange  Review  is  a  new  monthly 
publication,  having  particular  reference  to 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  It  is 
well  edited,  and  must  find  a  ready  appre- 
ciation among  that  large  class  of  American 
mechanics  who  grind  our  cereals  and  other- 
wise prepare  them  for  home  and  foreign 
consumption.  Price,  $1  per  annum.  J. 
D.  Nolan  ft  Co.,  publishers,  New  York. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie 

Johnstone,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Charles  Reade.  Household  edit  Ion.  18mo, 
pp.  853.  Price,  $1.  Boston,  Fields, 
Osgood  ft  Co. 

Gotten  np  in  the  usual  chaste  style  of  all 
books  published  by  this  house.      *  . 

Geo.  P.  Rowell   <fc  Co.'s 

American  News  pa  mm  Directort.  con- 
taining Accurate  Lists  of  all  the  News- 
papers and  Periodicals  published  in  the 
United  flutes  and  Territories,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  British  Colonics 
of  North  America :  together  with  a  De- 
scription of  the  Towns  and  Cities  in 
which  they  are  published.  Cloth,  858 
pages,  octavo.    Price,  $5.   New  York: 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  ft  Co. 
It  is  of  Inestimable  value.  Inaccuracies 
there  are,  no  doubt,  but  it  ia  vastly  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  In 
this  country.    It  contains  an  account  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  newspapers 
and  magazines. 


The  Intermarriage  of  Rela- 
tions. By  Nathan  Allen,  M.D.  [From 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine  ana  Medical  Jurisprudence  for 
April,  1869.]  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
ft  Co. 

A  clear,  cogent  and  logical  argument 
against  marriages  of  consanguinity,  with 
an  array  of  statistical  data  to  support  it 

Wiley's  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory: Giving  a  Thorough  Treatise  on 
the  art  of  Reading  and  Speaking.  Con- 
taining numerous  and  choice  Selections 
of  didactic,  humorous,  and  dramatic 
styles,  from  the  most  celebrated  authors. 
For  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Semina- 
ries, and  a  Guide  for  Teachers,  Clergy- 
men, and  Public  Speakers.   By  Charles 
A.  Wiley,  Teacher  of  Elocution.  Fort 
Plain.  N.  Y.  18mo,  444  pp.  Price,  $8. 
New  York:  Clark  ft  Maynard. 
Americans,  above  all  others,  are  natural 
speakers.  The  only  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  enable  every  well-organised  mo- 
ther's son  to  become  an  orator  is  health, 
education,  discipline,  and  practice.  Mr. 
Wiley  has  given  much  excellent  advice  In 
the  handsome  volnme  before  us.  Let 
young  aspirants  for  fame  and  fortune 
study  it. 


In  Advance,  or  Discontin- 
ued.—The  time  for  which  manyof  our  read- 
ers subscribed  expires  with  this  number. 
We  hope  all  who  desire  the  Journal  contin- 
ued will  renew  promptly,  that  the  chain 
of  monthly  numbers  may  not  be  broken. 
It  is  from  no  feeling  discourteous  that  we 
discontinue  sending  the  Journal  when  the 
time  for  which  it  has  been  paid  for  expires. 
It  is  painful  to  feel  that  we  must  part  com- 
pany at  any  time ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
continue  sending  the  Journal  and  to  hold 
a  subscriber  responsible  for  future  pay- 
ment It  Is  every  way  better  to  have  pay 
in  advance,  and  stop  when  the  time  ex- 
pires. In  this  case  the  accounts  are  easily 
kept  «nd  each  knows  exactly  how  the  mat- 
ter stands.   

CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  Pe- 
riodicals.—We  have  made  arrangements 
for  sending  the  Phrenological  Journal 
with  other  publications  at  club  rales,  and 
can  supply  them  as  follows:  The  Journal 
and  Harpers'  Monthly,  Bazar,  or  Weekly. 
Appleton's  Journal,  the  Atlantic  Putnam's 
Magazine,  Galaxy,  Llppincott's,  Protestant 
Churchman,  or  any  one  of  the  other  fj4  00 
magazines,  for  $6  00  a  year.  Or  with  Hours 
at  Home,  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  Home 
Journal,  Christian  Intelligencer,  Demor- 
est's  Magazine,  Rural  New  Yorker,  or  any 
one  of  the  other  $8  00  publications,  for 
$5  00.  Or  with  Weekly  Tribune,  Weekly 
Times,  The  Methodist  Riverside  Maga- 
zine, Herald  of  Health,  or  Our  Young  Folks, 
for  $4  50,  or-  the  Journal  and  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  for  $4  00.  This  will 
give  a  chance  for  our  old  subscribers, 
when  renewing,  to  add  to  their  reading 
matter  at  reduced  rates  -  and  new  subscrib- 
ers may  consider  this  offer  an  Inducement 
Address  8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.Y. 

"  Give  It  a  Trial."— There 

are  many  families  in  which  this  Journal 
would  prove  useful  where  It  baa  not  yet 
been  seen.  Will  not  our  friends  take  the 
trouble  to  exhibit  or  lend  their  numbers 
with  a  view  to  Introducing  It.  Single  sub- 
scriptions, six  months— July  to  January— 
$1 50,  or  ten  for  $10.  We  believe  many 
would  cheerfully  invest  a  dollar  "Just  to 
try  it"  on  the  recommendation  of  those 
who  enn  fairly  present  its  merits.  Think 
of  it.  Ten  copies,  from  July  to  January, 
for  $10.  Why  not  get  up  a  club  ? 
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Rocky  Mountain  Scenery. 

—We  have  two  beautiful  oil  painting*, 
each  in  handsome  gilt  frame,  18  by  24,  one 
representing  Beaver  Head  Canon,  in 
Montana,  the  other,  Crrr  Cheek  Canon, 
Webber  Valley,  Utah  Territory,  painted  by 
Mr.  Geobob  Ottinoer,  either  one  of 
which  we  are  authorized  to  sell  at  $60. 
We  think  them  worth  doable  this  sum. 
We  wish  to  retain  one  of  the  pictures— It 
is  Immaterial  to  as  which  one— and  we 
are  desirous  that  some  one  of  onr  readers 
should  have  the  other.  We  have  decided 
to  offer  one  as  a  premium,  for  a  certain 
number  of  new  subscribers  to  this  Jour- 
nal ;  and  for  40  subscribers,  at  $8  each,  we 
will  give  one  of  these  splendid  pictures ; 
or,  for  100  subscribers,  at  $2  each,  we  will 
give  the  choice  of  (he  two.  This  offer 
shall  remain  open  up  to  the  first  of  August 
next  "  First  come,  first  served." 

The  Best  Books.— We  have 

organized  a  Department  job  Procuring 
Standard  Works  to  Order,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  general  publishing  business, 
and  are  prepared  to  snpply  orders  by  mail 
or  BXPRB88  at  the  lowest  prices.  We  will 
pay  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  bus- 
iness, and  assure  our  readers  that  all  orders 
shall  be  executed  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Any  book  may  be  ordered  of  ns  at  adver- 
tised price.  All  orders  should  bo  accom- 
panied with  the  amount  In  current  funds. 
Prices  of  particular  works,  if  procurable, 
will  be  given,  and  publishers'  catalogues 
furnished,  on  application.  Letters  of  In- 
quiry must  contain  stamps  to  pay  return 
postage.  Our  new  Illustrated  Cata- 
looub  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  two 
stamps.  Address  all  orders  to  this  office. 

Nearly  Six  Hundred  Pages 

or  Choice  Readino  for  Fifty  Cents.— 
It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  this 
number  of  our  paper,  under  the  head  of 
"  Offer  Extraordinary,"  that,  In  order 
to  make  the  people  better  acquainted  with 
their  new  magazine,  "Once  a  Month," 
the  publishers,  T.  8.  Arthur  &  Sons,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  send  the  first  six  months' 
numbers  for  1865),  of  that  rarely  excellent 
and  beautiful  periodical,  containing  678 
pages  of  the  choicest  reading,  for  60  cents. 
Take  our  advice,  and  send  the  60  cents; 
yon  will  find  it  first-class  investment. 

Two  Volumes  a  Year. — 

Hitherto,  for  the  convenience  of  sub- 
scribers, we  have  divided  the  yearly  num- 
bers of  this  Journal  into  two  volumes, 
commencing  with  January  and  July.  This 
year's  numbers  will  be  paged  from  Janu- 
ary to  December.  The  title  and  Index  will 
be  published  with  the  December  number, 
to  be  bound  up  with  the  work  for  the  year, 
complete.  Those  who  prefer,  however, 
can  begin  their  subscriptions  with  the 
next  July  number.  Renewals  are  now  in 
order.   

The  Advance  is  a  first-class 

religious  weekly,  published  at  Chicago, 
HI.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged,  asd 
other  improvements  made.  The  subscrip- 
tion, price  is  $2  60.  We  have  just  made 
arrangements  by  which  we  can  offer  It  and 
this  Journal  for  $4  per  annum.  This  is, 
we  think,  a  very  liberal  offer,  and  will  en- 
able all  who  want  a  good  religious  weekly 
paper  to  obtain  one  with  little  outlay. 

Advertisers.  —  The  large 

circulation  of  this  Journal  among  tho 
most  enterprising,  go-ahead  people  in  the , 
world,  renders  it  a  very  desirable  medium 
for  advertising.  We  exclude  all  quack 
medicines,  gift  lottery  and  other  swindles, 


and  invite  only  such  as  we  believe  to  be 
useful  or  ornamental.  It  will  be  gratifying 
to  advertisers  to  have  correspondents  name 
the  journal  in  which  their  advertisements 
are  seen. 


personal 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  of 

New  York,  is  now  on  a  tour  through  Eu- 
rope. He  will  visit  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  kindly 
promises  to  send  an  account  of  his  obser- 
vations upon  old-country  mankind,  for  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  We  hope  to 
treat  our  readers  to  something  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  from  his  pen. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 

D.D.,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church, 
New  York,  has  Just  completed  the  delivery 
of  a  course  of  seven  Lectures  on  Man,  un- 
der the  following  titles : 
1.  The  Outline  of  Creation  in  Genesis. 
8.  The  Creation  of  Man. 
8.  Tub  Antkjuitt  of  Man. 
4.  The  Theory  of  Development. 
6.  Man's  Dominion  over  Nature. 

6.  The  Seventh  Dat. 

7.  Woman  and  the  Familt. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  important  lec- 
tures may  be  published.  They  are  too  val- 
uable to  be  withheld  from  the  world.  Dr. 
Thompson  is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  In 
America.   

Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith,  a 

clergyman  of  good  standing  In  theEplscopal 
Church,  has  lately  withdrawn  therefrom. 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  for  two  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Protutant  Churchman. 
His  reasons  for  this  step  are  substantially 
that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  "contains 
germs  of  Romanism,"  which  he  can  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  approve  by  continu- 
ing Its  use.   

Mb,  Daniel  A.  Lange,  Eng- 
lish representative  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, advertises,  officially,  that  the  canal 
will  be  opened  to  general  navigation  on 
the  first  of  October  of  this  year.  Its  width 
will  then  be  74  feet  at  bottom,  827  feet  at 
top,  and  its  depth  26  feet. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow, 

George  B.  Cheever,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
the  class  of  1826,  which  numbered  88. 
Longfellow  ranked  fourth,  Cheever  eighth, 
but  Hawthorne  was  not  counted  in  at  all. 
Since  their  graduating  day,  nothing  bos 
been  heard  of  the  three  at  the  head  of  the 
class. 


General  $tnns. 


Pratt's  Astral  Oil. — We 

call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  oil 
which  we  have  found  to  be  superior  to  ker- 
osene oil,  much  of  which  is  now  so  adulter- 
ated as  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory  and 
quite  unsafe,  as  the  frequently  occurring 
accidents  prove.  Mr.  Pratt's  preparation 
Is  almost  entirely  free  from  odor,  and  burns 
with  a  brilliant  flame.  It  lsputup  in  sealed 
cans,  to  be  opened  only  by  the  consumer, 
so  that  all  are  snre  of  the  pure  article,  no 
matter  where  purchased.  Wc  cheerfully 
recommend  a  trial  of  this  new  Illuminating 

Dr.  Colton,  who  was  one 

of  the  first  to  apply  nitrous  oxide  or 
laughing  gas  as  au  anaesthetic  in  extract- 
ing teeth,  continues  to  use  it  at  the  rooms 
of  tho  Colton  Dental  Association.  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  with  tho  best  success. 
Wc  advise  all  those  who  must  havo  teeth 
extracted  to  call  on  him. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works, 

New  York,  are  among  tho  foremost  for 
erecting  buildings,  Iron  piers,  bridges,  etc., 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  pleasant  study  to 
go  through  their  immense  establishment. 
The  best— most  skilled— workmen  are  em- 
ployed there.   

Summer  Resorts. — Already 

many  of  our  citizens  are  looking  for  coun- 
try board,  within  easy  reach  of  their  places 
of  business.  Among  the  more  beautiful 
and  healthful  places— not  the  most  fashion- 
able and  crowded— is  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  in 
Isllp,  Long  Island.  For  fishing,  yachting, 
bathing,  etc.,  it  is  among  the  best. 

Teaching  the  Teachers. — 

Prof.  Welch,  of  Yale  College,  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct,  Is  giving  practical  instruction  in 
gymnastics  to  teachers  and  others,  on 
improved  principles.  Wo  commend  Prof. 
Welch  as  one  of  the  most  competent  of  in- 
structors. See  advertisement  of  his  "  Nor- 
mal School."   

The  American  Geograph- 
ical and  Statistical  Society  hold 
regular  meetings  in  their  rooms.  Cooper 
Institute,  second  floor,  east  side.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  officers : 

Charles  P.  Daly,  President;  Henry  Grin- 
nell,  F.  A.  Conkllng,  Rev.  Jos.  P.  Thomp- 
son, Vice-Presidents;  Francis  A.  Stout, 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary ;  Henry  Clews,  Treasurer ;  H.  B. 
Hammond,  Librarian;  E.  R.  8traznlcky, 
Recording  Secretary.  Council :  Wm.  Rem- 
sen,  T.  Bailey  Myers,  W.  T.  Blodgett, 
Town  send  Harris,  W.  E.  Curtis. 

This  Society  is  doing  a  most  useful  work. 
American  gentlemen  at  home  and  going 
abroad  should  become  members,  or  place 
themselves  In  communication  with  It. 

The  Second  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Millersburg,  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  for  1867-8,  shows  a  decided  ad- 
vance In  the  public  estimation,  if  the  num- 
ber of  its  students  may  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  Judgment.  The  location  of  this  institu- 
tion is  most  attractive,  and  the  advantages 
offered  to  students  equal  to  any  educational 
establishment  of  its  grade  in  this  country. 

Musical  Merchandise.  — 

By  reference  to  advertisement,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Messrs.  J.  J.  Watson  A  Co.  have 
established  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  every 
variety  of  music  and  musical  Instruments, 
at  85  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Send  to 
them  for  a  catalogue.  , 

A  Jubilee  Journal  ! — Our 

next  number— for  July  —  will  contain 
several  "patriotic  songs,"  set  to  music, 
and  an  "  Oration,"  with  such  other  "  rich 
reading  "  as  will  make  it  worth  preserv- 
ing. Every  American,  native  and  adopted, 
should  have  a  copy.  An  extra  large  edi- 
tion will  be  printed,  in  view  of  the  prob- 
abkt  demand.   

Value  of  Corn  Husks. — 

In  the  South  tbey  have  the  habit  of  calling 
the  husks  of  the  Indian  Corn  "shucks," 
and  formerly  anything  possessed  of  little  or 
no  value  was  said  to  be  "not  worth 
shucks."  This  adage  is  In  a  fair  way  to 
become  obsolete. 

It  Is  twenty  -years  or  more  since  corn 
husks  first  began  to  be  prepared  by  ma- 
chinery for  the  filling  of  mattrasses.  The 
business  has  been  steadily  increasing,  but 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  mainly  by 
small  producers,  and  for  local  markets 
merely.  Lately,  however,  Mr.  G.  B.  Stacy, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  having  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  hackling  or 


stripping  the  "shucks,"  seems  likely  to  mo- 
nopolize the  business,  at  least  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  Stacy  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
machine  which  not  only  strips  the  husks 
from  their  butts  and  shreds  them  fine,  but 
effectually  separates  the  butts  and  all  short 
refuse  from  the  prepared  article  as  sent  to 
market.  It  produces  twelve  tons  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  quality  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  ever  sent  to  market. 

The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  re- 
ferring to  this  new  branch  of  Southern 
industry,  says : 

"Shucks  have  now  a  standard  value 
henceforth,  and  Stacy  &  Son  will  buy  all 
that  can  be  produceed  in  Virginia.  And 
where  persons  can  not  bale  them,  they  will 
purchase  them  on  the  farm  and  have  them 
baled  at  their  expense.  We  deem  this 
important  to  be  known,  first,  that  there  is 
a  market  for  all  of  Virginia's  shucks,  and 
next,  that  it  is  a  market  that  tends  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  all  other  provender. 

"  When  It  Is  remembered  that  the  shucks 
of  each  barrel  of  corn  weigh  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  pounds,  and  that  the  corn  crop 
of  Virginia  is  estimated  at  8,808,000  barrels, 
and  that  the  average  value  of  the  shucks  is 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 
plantations,  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  tho 
shuck  crop  of  Virginia  has  become  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  and  this  new  branch 
of  Industry  is  worthy  of  all  the  co-operation 
the  planting  community  can  give  It. 

"  At  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  per  barrel,  and 
eighty  cents  per  hundred,  the  present 
price,  each  acre  will  produce,  at  eight  bar- 
rels per  acre,  four  dollars,  which,  where  the 
crop  is  economically  worked,  will  be  about 
the  cost  of  cultivation. 

"  The  transportation  paid  on  this  Virginia 
product  to  the  Northern  markets  during  the 
last  three  months  has  exceeded  $4,000 
which  is  another  encouraging  considera- 
tion. It  is  one  of  tho  interworking  wheels 
tending  to  give  motion  and  power  to  tho 
progressive  development  of  old  Virginia's 
resources." 

As  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Stacy's  machine 
and  a  co-worker  with  it,  we  have  now  an 
Invention— "  The  National  Corn  Husking 
Machine  "—into  which  tho  corn  stalks, 
with  the  ears  attached,  are  fed  with  tho 
rollers,  six  or  more  at  once,  just  as  stalks 
are  fed  into  a  fodder  cutter,  butt  end  first 
The  ears,  with  a  part  of  the  husks,  drop 
down  in  a  hopper,  and  pass  sldewlse  over  a 
system  of  Iron  rollers,  which  seize  the 
husks  and  silk  and  strip  the  ears  as  neatly 
as  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  per  minute.  But  the  point  at 
which  it  becomes,  as  It  were,  an  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  8tacy's  machine  is  this:  "It 
separates  and  assorts  tho  bright  and  most 
valuable  husks  from  the  weather-beaten 
and  worthless  ones,  the  former  being  de. 
Hvered  beneath  the  machine,  and  the  latter 
carried  between  the  rollers  with  the  stalks, 
to  which  they  are  still  attached.. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  this 
machine  address  National  Corn  Husker 
Company,  184  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

The  Health-Lift. — As  we 

predicted,  the  patrons  of  this  new  "  euro" 
are  increasing  just  in  proportion  to  the 
facilities  offered.  Besides  those  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  we  have  two 
in  New  York.  Mr.  J.  W.  Leavitt  has  open- 
ed rooms— 98  and  27— at  No.  118  Broadway, 
near  the  Trinity  Buildings,  where  gentle- 
men and  ladles  will  be  treated.  Clergymen, 
physicians,  bankers,  lawyers,  brokers,  and 
merchants  may  here  find  what  a  luxury  it 
Is  to  lift,  on  scientific  principles.  Give  Mr. 
Leavitt  a  call. 
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Business. 


Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  in  use  In  any  of  tho 
Cnres. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  Is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Bnrdick  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  II.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  50 
cents  a  year.  Address  Bnrdick  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 

The  Hygeian  Home. — At 

this  establishment  all  the  Water-Cure  ap- 
pliances are  given,  with  the  Swedish  Move- 
menu  and  Electricity.  8end  for  our  cir- 
cular. Address  A.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Wer- 
ners ville,  Berks  County,  Pa.  tf. 


Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

326  Adelpui  Street,  Brookltn.  tf. 


Western  Stock  J ourn  al — 

a  monthly  for  the  Farm,  devoted  espe- 
cially to  stock  breeding  and  kindred  top- 
ics. Terms,  $1  a  year.  Specimen  num- 
ber free. 

Address     J.  H.  SANDERS  &  CO., 
June  2t.     Publishers,  Sigoumcy,  Iowa. 

atibertisemeiits. 

[Announcement*  for  thU  or  the  preceding 
department  mutt  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1*1  of  the  month  preceding  (he  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Term*  for  ad- 
vertising, 60  cents  a  line,  or  $50  a  column.] 


A  Rare  Chance.— Our 

Schooldat  Visitor,  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  most  popular  Young  People's  Maga- 
zines In  this  country,  ana  a  large  and  finely 
executed  steel  engraving  entitled. 
General  Grant  and  ins  Family, 
FOR  ft  50!  I 

The  Visitor  Is  a  live,  high-toned  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Monthly  of  32  double-column  oc- 
tavo pages,  and  now  in  the  Thihtkbnth 
year  of  its  publication.  Terms,  $1  25  a 
year.  A  very  liberal  discount  to  clubs. 

The  engraving  is  a  marvel  of  artistic 
beauty,  and  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
spirited  ever  Issued. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  jand  to  all 
that  feel  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  visitor's  cir- 
culation, sample  copies,  circulars  with  de- 
scription of  picture,  full  premium  list,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  gratis,  upon 
application.  8end  along  your  names. 

Address  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER, 
Publishers, 
It       481  Walnut  8t,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Demorest's  Diamond  Sou- 


venir, a  miniature  bijou  and  gem  of  a 
book,  bound  in  gold,  containing  100  pages 
of  Poetry,  Fun,  Useful  Receipts,  Music 


and  other  entertain  lag  Literary  Items,  alt 
in  Diamond  type.  Price,  8  cents ;  80  cents 
per  dozen ;  $3  per  100.  Mailed  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  838  Broadway.  t3f  Do 
not  tall  to  procure  a  copy.  SL 

$3  Worth  of  Music  for  10  Cents. 

BRAINARD'8  MUSICAL  WORLD, 
A  Monthly  Magazine.  Each  number  con- 
tains twenty  pages  of  new  music  and  In- 
teresting reading.  Terms,  $1  per  annum. 
An  elegant  writing-desk  given  for  five 
subscriber*.  Pianos,  organs,  sewing  ma- 
chines, etc,  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies, 
with  $6  worth  of  music,  full  list  of  premi- 
ums, etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Address  S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS, 
8t«  Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Normal  School  for  Teach- 

ERS  IN  DR.  DIO  LEWIS'S  NEW  GYM- 
NASTICS-Established  In  1867.  located  in 
West  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  PROF.  F.  G.  WELCH,  of  Yale 
College.  Next  session  commences  July 
HI,  continuing  eight  weeks.  Diplomas 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Terms 
only  $40  for  the  complete  course.  No 
extra  chaws.  Send  for  circular  to  F.  G. 
WELCU,  -New  Haven,  Conn.  M.  8t. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket ! 

THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET!  THE 
OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET!  Devoted  to 
Choice  Literature,  Temperance,  etc.  For 
sale  by  all  news  dealers.  Price,  13  cent*. 
To  mail  subscribers,  per  year,  $1  60 ;  clubs 
of  ten  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  get- 
ting up  the  club,  $10. 

Notices  of  the  Pre**. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  is  the  happy 
title  of  a  new  temperance  magazine  that 
has  just  made  its  appearance  from  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  It  Is  Intended  also  to  be  a 
literary  ma^nzine,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  art  icles  have  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  subject  of  temperance.  This  is  right. 
The  "old  oaken  bucket"  holds  more  than 
the  clear  sparkling  water  brought  from  the 
bottom  of  the  wcYL— Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, St.  Louis. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.— This  is  an- 
other new  publication— a  neat  looking 
monthly,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  is  evidently  destined  to 
become  the  organ  of  the  temperance  advo- 
cates of  the  West.  It  is  also  replete  with 
choice  miscellany.— Colman'i  Rural  World, 
St.  Louis. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.— Tho  first 
number  of  a  new  temperance  magazine 
with  this  title  has  been  issued  here,  which 
not  only  looks  well  externally,  but  is  well 
filled  with  interesting  reading  matter.— 
Evening  Commercial,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS. 

We  hav  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,  February,  1868,  a 
temperance  magazine  published  at  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  a  water  bucket  bound  well 
and  filled  with  sparkling  and  healthy 
draughts.— Knightstoum  (Ind.)  Banner. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.— The  March 
number  of  this  temperance  magazine  is  be- 
fore us,  and  is  full  of  temperance  and  liter- 
ary articles,  original  and  selected.  The 
illustrated  title  page  is  a  good  thing,  show- 
ing in  the  center  a  thirsty  workman  in  the 
act  of  drinking  from  the  "old  oaken 
bucket,"  while  smaller  pictures  of  fighting 
and  carousing  in  bar  rooms  serves  to  point 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tide.— Evening  Mirror, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canvassers  wanted  in  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  cither  on  commission  or  on  salary, 
and  those  who  wish  to  make  money  and 
accomplish  good  should  engage  in  the  work 
of  circulating  temperance  and  high-toned 
literature. 

8ample  number,  ten  cents.  Sample  num- 
ber, ten  cents.  Sample  number,  ten  cents. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  particulars  to 
agents.  Address 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1184.          Indianapolis,  Ind. 


McKenzie's  10,000  Practi- 

CAL  RECIPES.— Farmers,  school-teachers, 
and  men  and  women  generally  who  wish 
honorable  and  remunerative  employment, 
should  take  the  agency  for  McKENZIE'S 
TEN  THOUSAND  PRACTICAL  RE- 
CIPES, the  mosf\aluable  and  popular  work 
of  the  kind  yet  published.  Indorsed  as 
follows : 

[New  York  Tribune,  May  15, 1867.] 
1  Contains  an  immense  numlier  of  prac- 
tical recipes,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
valuable  information  respecting  the  useful 
and  domestic  arts,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, etc.,  etc." 

[Rural  American,  New  York,  Sept  6, 1807.] 
"  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  family 
works  ever  issued." 
Circulars  sent  free.  Address 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1184.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Agents  Wanted  on  Salary 

OR  COMMISSION  to  sell  onr  celebrated 
GOLDEN  PEN.  A  better  pen  than  Gil- 
lott's,  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
used  them  to  be  the  best  pen  made  or  sold 
in  this  country.  Put  up  in  neat  slide  boxes, 
each  box  containing  13  pens.  Prices :  One 
box,  35  cents;  two  boxes,  50  cents;  flvo 
boxes,  $1.  Sent  free  of  postage,  and  war- 
ranted to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  For 
samples  ana  circulars,  address 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1134.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

N.  B.— A  gross  of  pens  sent  free  to  any 
clergyman,  school-teacher,  or  postmaster 
who  will  procure  us  an  agent. 


Popular  New  Church  Books 

RELIGION  AND  LIFE.  Bv  Rev.  .Tames 
Reed.   1  vol.  10  mo,  pp.  85.   Price.  76c. 

Contents  :  Introduction ;  How  to  think 
of  God ;  How  to  think  of  the  Scriptures ; 
The  Way  of  Life ;  The  Life  Hereafter. 
Notice*  of  the  Press. 

"  A  little  work  with  the  above  title  has 
Just  been  published  hi  a  neat  form.  The 
author  is  the  Rev.  James  Reed,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  this 
city,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Sampson  Reed, 
whose  treatise  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind, 
of  about  the  same  size,  was  published  forty 
years  ago,  and  made  a  marked  impression 
on  thinking  men.  Tho  little  work  first 
above  referred  to  is  the  production  of  a 
cultivated  mind  of  deep  and  earnest  con- 
victions. The  style  is  clear  and  simple, 
and  there  Is  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor 
throughout  which  arrests  I  he  attention, 
and  can  not  fall  to  excite  the  Interest  of  the 
reader."— Boston  Transcript. 

"  The  style  of  the  author  Is  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  clearness:  and  his  Ideas 
are  replete  with  plain  sense.  '—Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  LAST  THINGS.  By 
W.  B.  Hayden.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  196. 
Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price, 
$1  25. 

Contents  :  New  Truth  for  a  New  Ago ; 
Reality  and  Extent  of  the  Other  World ; 
Seership ;  The  Seers  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
The  Spiritual  Body  withdrawn  from  the 
Natural  Body  at  the  death  of  the  latter ; 
The  "  Sheol "  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Hades  of  the  New,  an  Intermediate 
State ;  That  Intermediate  World  needed  as 
a  place  where  the  "Judgment"  occurs; 
History  of  that  World  from  the  Scriptures ; 
An  Important  Part  of  our  Lord's  Work  lay 
in  Hades ;  His  Work  on  the  Unclean  Spir- 
its; Redemption  effected  in  Hades;  End 
of  the  World  not  foretold  in  Scripture ; 
The  Symbolism  of  Prophecy ;  The  Stability 
of  the  Physical  Earth  and  the  Material 
Universe  argued  from  Scripture  and  Phys- 
ics; The  "Clouds"  in  which  tho  Lord  is 
to  appear,  the  8ymbols  In  the  Letter  of  the 
Word ;  The  "  Second  Coming  "  a  new  and 
wonderful  disclosure  of  Heavenly  Truth; 
The  Now  Jerusalem  a  New  Church  on 
Earth ;  Its  Platform  of  Catholic  Doctrine. 
Notices  of  the  Press. 

"  The  Swcdcnborgian  Church  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  modern  theology 
—less  by  the  doctrines  it  has  inculcated 
than  by  the  influence  it  has  exerted.  It  has 
leavened  tho  church  universal  with  a  more 
living  faith  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  has 
aided  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion to  Its  proper  prominence.  So.  on  the 
whole,  we  are  thankful  for  Swedenborgian 
literature,  and  welcome  snch  a  scries  of 
sermons  as  William  B.  Hoyden's  "Light 
on  the  Last  Things."— N.  X.  Independent. 

"  The  author  takes  rank  among  the  fore- 
most theological  writers  of  the  times.  His 
style  is  clear,  perspicuous,  and  eloquent. 
Re  writes  like  one  who  has  absolute  and 
undoubtlng  faith  In  the  doctrines  beholds, 
and  he  fortifies  them  by  Scripture  and 
logic.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  be  is 
right  or  wrong ;  but  upon  the  Investigation 
of  the  great  problems  relating  to  a  future 
life,  about  which  we  are  all  compelled  to 
soberly  think,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we 
feel  assured  that  the  serious  searcher  after 
truth  can  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  read 
this  thoughtful  book."— Press,  Portland. 

"  One  point  which  Mr.  Hayden  particu- 
larly brings  forward  is  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  the  last  judgment  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  has  already  taken  place,  and  that 
the  influx  of  spiritual  light  resulting  thence 
is  the  cause  of  the  sndden  progress  in  art, 
science,  philanthropy,  and  political  and  so- 
cial improvement  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  century."— N.  T.  Sun. 
Publishing  House  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

Church,  20  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

JOS.  R.  PUTNAM,  Manager. 


The  Milling  Journal  and 

Corn  Exchange  Review.  A  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Millers,  Mill- 
wrights, Mill  Furnishers,  Paint  Manufac- 
turers, Patentees,  etc.  Circulates  through 
all  the  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da*. No  miller,  millwright,  or  mill  fur- 
nisher should  be  without  it.  A  correct  re- 
view of  the  markets  In  each  issue.  Only 
One  Dollar  per  year.  Advertising  rates, 
25  cents  per  line  first  insertion,  each  sub- 
sequent insertion  20  cents.  Address 
JOHN  D.  NOLAN.  Editor, 
95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Prospectus  of  the  American 

Artisan.  Vol.  vm.  New  series.  1868. 

The  American  Artisan  is  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
189  Broadway  (opposite  John  Street).  New 
York,  by  Brown,  Coombs  &  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreian  Patents.  The 
proprietors  of  this  ionrnal  respectfully 
announce  that  it  Is  their  aim  to  make  it 
more  instructive  and  interesting  than  any 
other  similar  periodical  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe. 

The  American  Arttsan  contains  numer- 
ous Original  Engravings  and  descriptions 
of  New  Machinery ;  notices  of  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries ;  instructions  in  Arts  and 
Trades:  Reliable  Recipes,  for  use  in  tho 
Field,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Household  ; 
Practical  Rules  for  Mechanics  and  Advice 
to  Farmers;  Descriptions  of  Remarkable 
Inventions  recently  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe j  the  whole  forming  an 
Encyclopedia  or  General  Information  on 
Topics  connected  with  the  Industrial  Arts, 
the  Progress  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  Axerican  Abtiban 
contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
interesting  reading  matter.  In  which  the 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  re- 
corded in  familiar  language,  divested  of 
dry  technicalities  and  abstruse  words  and 

Ehrases.  In  this  Journal  is  published  regu- 
iriy  the  Official  List  of  all  Patents  Issued 
weekly  from  tho  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  handsome  and  convenient 
size. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
printing,  paper,  etc.,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  journal  in  the  hands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  or  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  four  cents  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clubs  at  the  following  reduced  rates: 

5  copies  for  one  year  $8  00 

10      "  "    15  00 

6  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

19      "  "    8  00 

Papers  delivered  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $2  50  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cents 
extra  to  pay  postage. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address 
BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Artisan, 
tf.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mechanical  Movements. 

The  useful  volume  of  "Five  Hnndred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  by  for 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published;  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  illus- 
trations and  letterpress  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
tollectlon.  The  vcrv  low  price  at  which  It 
Is  published— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  country. 

A  liberal  discount  ipiO  be  allowed  to  can- 
vassers, and  there  is  no  donbt  that  its  sale 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  it  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Office  of  the  "American  Artisan," 
tf.  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Masonic  Ilarmonia; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

For  the  use  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BY  HENRY  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  in  Music  Director  of  the  Cedlian 
Choir,  etc 

Being  the  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  nnder  the  auspices  of  St. 
Ceclle  Lodge  No.  568,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  $f.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc.,  sent  free  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
483  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Painter,  Glider,  and 

Varhisher's  Companion.  New  edition, 
enlarged,  containing  rules  and  regulations 
in  everything  relating  to  the  arts  of  Paint- 
ing, Gfldlng.  Varnishing.  Glass-Staining, 
Graining.  Marbling,  Sign- Writing.  Gilding 
on  Glass,  and  Coach-Painting  and  Varnish- 
ing ;  test*  for  the  detection  of  adulterations 
in  oils,  colors,  etc,  and  a  statement  of  the 
diseases  to  which  painters  are  peculiarly 
liable,  with  the  simplest  and  best  remedies. 
Revised,  with  an  appendix  containing  Col- 
ors and  Coloring— theoretical  and  practical; 
comprising  descriptions  of  a  great  variety 
or  additional  pigments,  their  qualities  ana 
ases;  to  which  are  added  Dryer's  modes 
and  operations  of  painting,  etc.  Price,  pre- 
paid, $1  50.  Address  ST  R.  WELLS, 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Book  of  Common  Pray- 

er.— New  and  standard  editions,  with  The 
Additional  Htmns. 

We  have  arranged*  with  English  and 
American  publishers  for  a  full  supply  of 
both  plain  and  ornamental  styles:  printed 
on  the  best  type  and  paper,  and  In  every 
sort  of  binding.  Single  copies  of  these 
prayer-books  will  be  sent  prepaid,  by  poet, 
at  prices  annexed.  If  by  the  dozen,  they 
will  be  sent  by  Express,  at  a  liberal  dis- 
count. 

Thirty-two  mo,  with  the  additional 
hymns,  Brevier  type.  Printed  from  new 
Stereotype  Plates.  The  largest-type  Pray- 
er-Book  size  in  the  market: 

Turkey  morocco,  plain,  *4  50;  gilt  clasp, 
$5  50;  gilt  corners  and  clasp,  $8;  tuck.  $5; 
antique  flexible.  $4  50;  antique  clasp, $5  60: 
full  Russian  calf,  $5  50. 
Twenty-four  mo.  Small  Pica  type: 
Roan  embossed,  gilt  edges,  $1  35 ;  French 
morocco,  plain  sides,  spit  clasp.  $3 ;  gilt 
rims  and  clasp.  $4 :  Turkey  morocco,  plain 
sides.  $8  50 ;  gilt  sides.  $4. 
Eighteen  mo.  Small  Pica  type: 
Roan,  marbled  edges,  $3;  gilt  edges, 
$9  60;  Turkey  morocco,  plain  sides,  gilt 
edges,  $5;  gilt  clasp.  $6;  flexible  cov- 
ers, $5  25 ^beveled,  $6;  antique,  $5  85; 

Address  all  orders  for  these  to 

8.  R.  WELLS.  Publisher, 
888  Broadway. 

$3,000$  Salary.  — Address 

TJ.  8.  Piano  Co.,  New  York.  lyr. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Noe.  77  and  88  Liberty  Street,  corner  of 
Broadway,  New  York.  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Work  in  all  kinds  for  Build- 
ings, Iron  Piers,  and  Bridges.         M.  <Jt. 

The  Woodruff  Barometer.— 

Best,  cheapest,  prettiest  and  only  perfectly 
portable  Baromotcr  ever  made.  Also,  over 
three  hundred  styles  Thermometers,  made 
by  CHAS.  WILDER,  Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
county.  It. 


Patents.— Mann  &  Co.,  Ed- 

rroBs  Scientific  American,  87  Park  Row, 
New  York.  Twenty-three  years'  experi- 
ence In  obtaining  AMERICAN  AND  EU- 
ROPEAN PATENTS. 

Opinions,  no  charge.  A  pamphlet.  108 
pages,  of  law  and  information  free.  Address 
as  above.  2t. 


$20  a  Day  to  Male  and  Fe- 

M  ale  Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE 
$20  8HUTTLE  8EWING  MACHINES. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  onlv 
LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE  in  the 
market  sold  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment. Pull  particulars  free.  Address  W. 
A.  HENDERSON  A  CO.,  Cleveland,  O.  81 

Fire  Extinguisher,  Plant 

Syringe,  Window  Was  mm,  and  Garden 
Enoinb  for  $5.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
toN.  E.  P.  PUMP  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass.  It. 

Permanent  and  Transient 

Board,  at  23  and  -'5  E.  4th  St..  New  York, 
combining  a  Hygienic  and  Meat  Diet  of 
the  first  class.  DRS.  BROWNING  A 
LARKIN.  M.  tf. 


TO  FAMILIES  WHO  DESIRE-  A  FIR8T-CLA8S  PAPER,  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

-     THE  METHODIST. 

TERM8,  $2  50  PER  YEAR. 
Independent,  Fraternal,  Loyal,  and  ProgressHe, 
"THE  METHODIST" 
discusses  with  frankness  and  courage  every  subject  of  Interest  to  the  Church.  It  com- 
mands the  best  Llterarv  Ability  of  the  Church,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  represents 
loyally  and  courageously  the  interests  of  general  Christianity.  It  Is  edited  by  the 

REV.    GEO.    R.   CROOKS,  D.O., 
assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors,  among  whom  are: 

REV.  BISHOP  SIMPSON,  D.D.,  REV.  JNO.  McCLINTOCK,  LL.D.,  REV.  ABEL 
STEVENS,  LL.D.,  and  many  others. 

Its  Editorial  pages  are  always  marked  by  able  writing.  Its  Correspondence,  both 
foreign  and  home,  is  interesting  and  extensive. 

Its  Literary  Department  unexcelled. 

The  Sermon  Department  contains  a  weekly  sermon  from  representative  men  of  our 
own  and  other  evangelical  denominations".  These  sermons  are  fresh,  and  reported  ex- 
pressly for  THE  METHODIST. 

The  department  for  the  Younq  Folks  is  especially  attractive,  containing  a  new  story 
every  week,  besides  our  Chat  with  the  Little  Folks. 

OUR  CLUB  RATES-LOOK  THEM  OVER. 
8uch  subscribers  as  desire  to  club,  can  have  THE  METHODIST  and  any  one  of  the 
following  periodicals  for  one  year  at  the  rates  named  below,  which  is  much  lower  than 
the  price  when  the  papers  are  furnished  separately : 

The  Methodist  and  Christian  at  Work  $2  60 

"        "         "  Sunday  School  Journal    2  60 

"         "         "  American  Agriculturist   8  00 

M        "  Rural  New  Yorker  ,   4  00 

"         "         "  Phrenological  Journal   4  00 

"        "        "  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman   4  00 

"         "         "  Hours  at  Home   4  00 

"        "         "  Ladies'  Repository   5  00 

"        "         "  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine   5  00 

M         "  Harper'B  Weekly    6  00 

"        "         "  narper's  Weekly  Bazar   5  00 

"        "        "  Hearth  and  Home   5  00 

\3S~  Persons  availing  themselves  of  our  club  offers  must  remit  direct  to  our  office,  and 
not  through  an  agent  Remit  In  Draft,  Check,  Post-Office  Money  Order,  or  Registered 
Letter.  Address 

THE  METHODIST, 
•  114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


W.  E.  SHADER'8 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP 

FOR 

8CHOOL8  AND  8ELF-LNSTRUCTION. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO., 

NEW  TORK. 


"  To  learn  to  writs— large-hand jlrtt,  tmaU-hand  last.  The  more  of  the  former  the  better." 

The  undersigned,  having  strong  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  public,  presents  this 
work  for  their  consideration  and  favor.  The  main  feature  of  It — la  bob-text  hand — he 
regrets  to  say,  Is  used  but  by  few  of  the  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  United 
States ;  but  in  the  scientific  institutions,  where  writing  receives  attention,  as  well  as  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Europe,  it  is  recognized  as  the  standard  system. 

Having  made  this  subject,  in  connection  with  Book-keeping  and  Accountantship,  a 
specialty  for  several  years,  and  having  thoroughly  examined  the  publications  on  writing 
of  the  past  century,  he  has  had  largo  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  regards 
the  best  method  of  teaching  It  The  result  Is  a  confirmation  of  his  original  opinion,  that 
the  only  correct  method  of  learning  how  to  write  is  to  commence  with  the  practice  of  the 
large-hand.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  hold  the  pen  and  place  the  hand  on  the  paper  cor- 
rectly ;  It  forces  the  necessary  action ;  it  enables  him  to  form  a  Just  conception  of  the 
right  proportions  and  forms  of  the  letters,  and  prepares  him  to  write  a  free  and  elegant 
hand,  whether  large  or  small. 

The  system  which  he  now  offers  to  his  friends  and  the  public  is  complete  in  Ave  books, 
and  professes  to  be  based  upon  correct  principles.  The  letters  are  analyzed  and  reduced 
to  their  simplest  elements.  It  is  progressive,  thorough,  and  comprehensive ;  it  com- 
mences by  tracing  with  a  pencil  large-hand  copies,  and  then  retracing  the  same  with  pen 
and  ink.  When  these  copies  are  well  mastered,  the  pupil  proceeds,  without  tracing,  to 
the  large-hand,  and  finally  to  small-hand  writing. 

Thin  work,  on  which  he  has  expended  much  time  and  labor,  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  take  an  Interest  In  this  Important  branch  of  education. 

WESLEY  E.  8HADER. 

Price  per  copy  or  set  $1  00.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  tho 
price. 

Address  the  Publisher,  D.  APPLETON  A  CO., 

New  York. 

N.  B.— The  price  and  address  given  in  the  May  number  was  an  error. 


Wanted— Agents— To  Sell 

the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
Prlee.  $25.  The  simplest  cheapest  and 
best  Knitting  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will 
knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal 
inducements  to  Agents.  Address  AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  3t. 


Ask  for  A.  A.  Constantino's 

Pine  Tar  Soap.  Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  Imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent  free  or  postage,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
8TANTINE,  48  Ann  St,  N.  Y.      Jan.,  tf. 


HORACE  COUSKUSY^-AOENTS 
wanted  to  sell  "Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life."  the  Autobiography  of 
HORACE  OBEELET  and  the  his- 
tory of  hie  timet;  an  elegant  volume 
of  084  pages,  with  superb  steel  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  other  beautiful 
Illustrations.  Selling  very  rapidly.  Price, 
$8  60,  extra  doth.  Exclusive  Territory 
and  Liberal  Discounts.  Send  for  circular 
to  J.  B.  FORD  A  CO.,  164  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.  it 


National  S.  S.  Convention. 

MINUTES. 

The  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Crane  and  Trelease,  Publishers,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  (the  publishers  of  the 
Bulletin),  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
work  of  printing  the  Minutes  of  the  late 
National  Sunday  School  Contention, 
held  In  their  city.  The  work  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  Minutes,  a  List  of  the 
Names  and  Addresses  of  the  Delegates  in 
Attendance,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
Address  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  before 
the  Convention.  Price,  86  cents.  Orders 
should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  CRANE  A 
TRELEASE,  Publishers,  No.  198  Market 
Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 

N.  B.— We  also  publish  a  large  Card 
Photograph  of  the  Convention  (14  x  IT 
inches),  at  $2  per  copy. 


Text-Book  of  Temperance. 

BT  DR.  r.  R.  LEES,  F.8.A.,  $1  60. 

This  book,  just  published,  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts: 

1.  Temperance  as  a  Virtue. 

2.  The  Chemical  History  of  AlcohoL 
8.  The  Dietetics  or  Temperance. 

4.  The  Pathology  of  Intemperance. 
6.  The  Medical  Question. 

6.  Temperance  in  relation  to  the  Bible. 

7.  Historical. 

8.  The   National    Question   and  the 

Remedy. 

9.  The  Philosophy  of  Temperance. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Text- 
Books  ever  published.  There  are  ques- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  making  it 
valuable  and  convenient  as  a  stndv-book, 
which  should  be  in  every  school  and  family 
in  America.  Address 

J.  N.  STEARNS, 
172  William  Street  New  York. 


Builders,  send  for  Catalogue 

of  all  new  Architectural  Bookt  and  Jour- 
nals. Address  A.  J.  BICKNELL  A  CO., 
Publishers.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  or  8pringfleld,  EL 


Wanted  — Agents  — $75  to 

$200  per  month— everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  8ENSE  FAMILY 
8EWING  MACHINE.  This  machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt  cord,  bind, 
braid  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner.  Price,  only  $18.  Fully  warranted 
for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000  for 
any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours. 
It  makes  the  "  Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every 
second  stitch  can  be  cut  and  still  the  cloth 
can  not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It 
We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address 
8ECOMB  A  CO..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by 
other  parties  palming  off  worthless  cast- 
iron  machines,  under  the  same  name  or 
otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and 
really  practical  cheap  machine  manu- 
factured. 8t 


Daries  &  Kent,  Printers. 

8tereotypers,  and  Electro  typers.  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Sprnce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


National  Leg 

and  Arh  Com- 
pany, 676  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
Frees'  Patent  Artificial  Leg  (a  new  inven- 
tion) and  Uren's  Automatic  Arm  (commis- 
sioned by  the  U.  8.  Government)  are  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  Natural  Limb  ever 
invented.  Circulars  .giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  limbs,  price,  etc.,  sent  free  by 
addressing  FREES  A  GILMORE, 
It  676  Broadway,  New  York. 


Digitized  Dy 


Go 
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The  SilYer  Chord.— A  Col- 
lection of  favorite  Soon*,  Ballade,  Duets 
and  Quartets.  With  Pianoforte  Accom- 

Siniment  "  The  Home  Circle, '  known 
y  all  as  a  most  admirable  compilation  of 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  finds  a  lit  com- 
panion In  this  snperlor  collection  of  Songs 
with  piano  accompaniment,— songs  that 
have  become  as  household  words  In  nearly 
every  community— with  many  new  candi- 
dates for  public  favor,  not  so  well  known 
but  which  when  known  will  be  appreci- 
ated, are  all  here.  Bvery  one  having  a 
piano  and  a  voice  will  not  fail  to  look  at 
this  book.  One  look  will  convince  them 
that  it  is  just  what  they  want,  and  having 
purchased  it  and  given  It  a  more  thorough 
examination,  they  will  be  fully  satisfied 
that  "no  piano  Is  complete  without  it. 
Price,  in  cloth.  $8;  In  boards,  $2  60:  fun 

Silt,  $4.  Mailed,  post-paid.  OLIVER 
ITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washing- 
ton Street.  Boston.  CHARIJJS  H.  DIT- 
80N  &  CO.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  .York. 

Vol.  XIV.— 1869.  TheHome- 

8TEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  State  Paper,  published  at 
the  capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  St.  Louis  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc., 
it  will  be  of  groat  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  wo 
will  send  It  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $3;  Six  months,  fl : 
Three  months,  60  eta.  „ 

As  this  Journal  ia  taken  by  every  County 
in  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  bv  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  tile  by  all 
the  county  clerks  in  the  Sute,  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  it  is  uneqnaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  and 
Farm  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Beautiful  Pictures.— Alter 

a  well-stocked  library  of  the  best  bonks, 
we  consider  handsome  pictures  on  the 
wall  among  the  best  evidences  of  good 
taste  and  mental  culture.  Instead  of  piles 
of  expensive  jewelry,  as  wedding  presents, 
why  not  obtain  a  choice  selection  of  these 
pictures  *  Here  is  a  list  of 

PRANG'S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 
with  prices  at  which  we  can  send  them  by 
express,  carefully  packed : 

Wood  Mosses  and  Ferus  $1  50 

Bird's  Nest  and  Lichens   1  60 

Group  of  Chickens  (after  Talt)  5  00 

Group  of  Ducklings,       "    BOO 

Group  of  Quails.  "   5  00 

Six  American  Landecapes(after  Brich- 

er).  per  set   9  00 

Early  Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek  (after 

A.  T.  Bricher)   «  00 

Late  Autumn  in  White  Mountains(aft- 

erA.T.  Bricher)   6  00 

The  Bullfinch  (after  Crnlkshank)   800 

The  Linnet,      "  "   800 

The  Baby:  or.  Going  to  the  Bath  8  00 

The  Sisters  (companion  to  the  Baby) . .  8  00 
The  Poultry- Yard  (after  Lemmens)...  5  00 
Poultry  Life,  A;  Poultry  Life,  B  (after 

Lemmens),  per  pair  4  50 

Flower  Bouquet   6  00 

Blackberries  In  Vase   6  00 

Correggio's  Magdalena  10  00 

Under  the  Apple-Tree;  Rest  on  the 

Roadside  (after  Niles),  per  pair  B  00 

Cherries  and  Basket  (after  Granbery).  7  50 
Strawberries  and  Basket,  "  ..7  50 
The  Kid's  Plavground  (after  Bruth)  ..  6  00 

A  Friend  in  Need  6  00 

Dead  Game  (by  G.  Bossett)   8  00 

Fringed  Gentian  (after  H.R.  Newman)  600 
Easter  Morning  (after  Mrs.  James  M. 

Hart)   1000 

Whittle r's  Barefooted  Boy  (after  East- 
man Johnson)   5  00 

Sunlight  in  Winter  (after  J.  Morviller)  12  00 

Sunset  (after  A.  Bierstadt)  10  00 

Our  Kitchen  Bouquet  (after  Wm.IIar- 

ring)  5  00 

Horses  in  n  Storm  (after  R.  Adams)..  7  50 

The  Two  Friends  (after  Giraud)   6  00 

The  Unconscious  Sleeper  (after  M. 

Perranlt)   6  00 

Fruit  Piece,  I.  (after  O.  Dlele)   6  00 

The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  (after  East- 
man Johnson)  IS  00 

Orders  may  be  nddressed  to  8.  R.  Wills, 
889  Broadway  New  York. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE  BIST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

AND  SELL  THEN  IN  QUANTITIES  TO  SUIT  CUSTOMERS 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 


The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  stock,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  Ust  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c.,  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  per  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  beet  $1  *  per  lb. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN)  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50  per  lb. 

COFFEE  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 
GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c,  80c,  85c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that 
article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  wo  sell, 
at  the  low  price  of  80c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED 
(Unground),  80c,  85c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroaeted),  25c,  80c,  88c,  best  85c. 
per  lb. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $80,  had  better  send  a  Post-office 
draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but 
larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  "  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  club. 
Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  wo  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $80. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and 
fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Cnstom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  can  be  returned,  at  our  expense,  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money 
refunded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  number  reside,  by  dubbing 
together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffee  about  one-third  (besides 
the  Express  charges),  by  sending  directly  to  "  The  Great  American  Tea 
Company." 

CAUTION.— As  many  parties  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  are  imitating  onr  name  and 
manner  of  doing  business,  we  hope  onr  friends  will  be  particular  to  address  their  letters 
to  our  principal  warehouses,  "  No:  31,  S3,  3$,  &  37  Veeey  Street ;  Poet-office 
Box,  S643,  New  York  City."  Attention  to  this  wlU  avoid  mistakes. 


THE  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  ANt>  BOOK  AGENCY, 

No.  85  NASSAU  STREET,  AND  914  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  C1TT. 


Every  description  of  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canadas.  A  large  Catalogue  of  the  newest 
and  most  desirable  Music  sent  by  mall  , free  of  charge,  upon  application.  Much  time  and 
annoyance  can  be  saved  by  persons  about  purchasing  Pianos.  Organs,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Flntcs,  Banjos,  Band  Instruments,  Musical  Instruction  Books,  Sheet  Music,  etc.,  by 
simply  writing,  or  calling  at  our  agency.  We  cheerfully  give  any  information  in  our 
power,  gratis.  A  long  professional  experience  as  Musical  Director  of  the  "American 
Normal  Musical  Conservatory  "  in  New  York,  has  brought  us  in  contact  with  the  promi- 
nent musical  houses,  and  we  respectfully  refer  to  the  following  gentlemen :  8.  R.  Wells, 
Esq.,  380  Broadway,  Editor  of  this  Journal  ;  J.  H.  Elliot,  Musical  Editor  Home  Journal; 
A.  C.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Musical  Critic  of  the  New  York  World;  Ole  Bull,  the  great  Vio- 
linist, (at  whose  beautiful  home  in  Norway  we  spent  the  summer  of  1868). 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

J.  JAY  WATSON  &  CO., 
American  Musical  and  Book  Agency. 
85  Nassau  street,  or  Post-office  Box  6816. 
N.  B.— A  sample  of  the  celebrated  Mathushek  Piano  can  be  seen  and  heard  at  onr  office. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full  particulars.   "  A  great  soul  In  a  small  body."  8t. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper. 
No.  20  North  William  8trect.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 

New  Books.  —  American 

FISH  CULTURE,  Embraclngnll  the  details 
of  Artificial  Fish-Brefdlng  and  rearing  of 
Trout.  The  Culture  of  Salmon,  Shad,  and 
other  Fish.  By  Tnnddcus  Norris.  Illus- 
trated. $1  7->. 

FISHING  IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 
By  Genio  C.  Scott.  With  170  Illustrations. 
$1  5'.  Sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  by  8.  R. 
WELLS,  Publisher,  8-9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


An  Essay  on  Man.  By  Alex- 
ander Pope.  With  illustrations,  and  notes 
by  S.  R.  Wells,  and  pnblished  by  the  same 
In  New  York.  Paper,  50  cents ;  muslin, 
gilt.  $1. 

The  publisher  presents  this  celebrated 
essay  in  a  very  attractive  material  dress, 
and  adds  exceedingly  to  its  interest  by  his 
suggestive  notes.  He  views  mainly  from 
a  phrenological  standpoint,  and  shows 
that  It  does  not  contain  so  many  errors  as 
it  has  generally  been  supposed.  Its  beau- 
ties and  noble  sentiments  he  points  out  in 
a  striking  manner.  The  illustrations  are 
very  fine.  This  Is  decidedly  the  best  edi- 
tion of  this  famous  poem  we  have  ever 
eeea.—Am.  Guardian  (Phila.). 


Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic 

The  patent  labels  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"The  best  yet  devised  In  anv  country 
for  the  treatment  of  disease."— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  B.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  Improved  bears  the 
patent  labels  of  1860  and  1866. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 
tf.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


Boardta?  in  New  York.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
15  Laioht  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  snch. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization;  or, 

The  Etiology  of  History,  Religious.  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  (Humanity  is 
but  a  man  who  liteS  perpetually  and  learns 
continually.)  Price,  pre-paid,  $1  60.  S^R. 
WELLS,  889  Broadway.   

Howe's  Musical  Monthly.— 

In  Each  No.  $6  worth  of  first-class  Piano 
Music  for  85  cts.  No.  8  contains  8  fall 
sets  of  Waltzes ;  8  Galops,  Polkas,  etc.  by 
Strauss,  Gung'l,  Fanst,  etc. :  10  Songs,  such 
as  "Gypsy's  Warning,"  "Tassels  on  her 
Boots,  "Love's  Request,"  etc;  82  large 
pages,  on  extra  sheet  music  paper.  Terms, 
$8  per  year,  in  advance ;  to  clubs.  7  copies 
for  $18.    Single  Nos.  sent  by  mail,  post- 

Ksifd.  for  85c,  or  7  for  $3.  For  sale  by  all 
lusic  and  Periodical  dealers. 
It.  ELIAS  HOWE,  108  Court  St.,  Boston. 


Read  This! — The  Lowest 

Price  List  ever  published  of  the  genuine 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  $79;  Silver  Watches,  $17  and 
upwards.  The  Company's  certificate  sent 
with  each  watch ;  also,  the  BENEDICT8' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade"  named  Ovine- 
ton  Benedict,  in  silver  case,  $80:  in  18  kL 
gold  cases.  $90 ;  the  grade  named  8amuel 
W.  Benedict,  in  silver  cases.  $45 ;  In  18  kt. 
gold  cases,  $105.  We  send  Watches  by 
Express,  with  right  to  examine  before 
paying.  BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 
Jewelers,  691  Broadway,  near  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 

$1  00.  THE  $1  00. 

HOUSEHOLD: 

A  Practical  Journal,  especially  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing  articles  by  experienced  House- 
keepers, upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
borne  life  and  domestic  economy. 
This  popular  Monthly  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  twenty  pages,  quarto  slr.e,  and 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  the  best 
Family  Journal  in  the  country. 

Its  departments  include  the  Veranda, 
the  Drawlng-Room,  the  Dresslne-Room, 
the  Library,  the  Conservatory,  the  Nur- 
sery, the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  and  the 
Parlor,  with  practical  hints  and  sugges- 
tions appropriate  to  each. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 
Agents  wanted,  to  whom  a  liberal  com- 
mission will  be  allowed. 

Send  tor  Specimen  Copt  Free. 

Address,      GEO.  E.  CROW  ELL, 

•  Brattleboro,  Vt 


Garratt's  (Alfred  €.)  Guide 

for  Using  Medical  Batteries,  showing  the 
most  approved  Apparatus.  Methods,  and 
Rules  for  the  Medical  Employment  of 
Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Nervous 
Diseases,  etc,  etc,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.  1  volume,  octavo.    Price.  $3. 

This  volume  is  a  concise  practical  guide 
to  the  medical  and  surgical  uses  of  electri- 
cal apparatus.  It  is  a  synopsis,  or  rather 
a  condensation,  of  such  portions  of  Dr. 
Garratt's  larger  work  on  Medical  Electric- 
ity as  is  necessary  or  useful  as  a  guide  in 
using  medical  batteries. 

Sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  SVr.  WELLS. 

880  Broadway.  New  York. 


Employment — Pleasant  and 

profitable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
B.  R.  WELL8,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WHAT  TO  EAT  AND  DRINK. 

In  answer  to  the  general  question  as  to  what  is  the  hest  diet  for  men, 
women,  and  children — when  well  or  ill — we  give  the  following,  from 
the  contents  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  excellent  work,  entitled 

Tub  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
considered  with  relation  to  the  principles  of  Dietetics,  with  illustra- 
tions, 310  pages,  price  50  cents.   Published  at  this  office  by  S.  R.  Wells, 
889  Broadway,  N.  Y. : 

The  Appetites  op  Hunger  and  Thirst. — Hunger  and  Thirst,  what 
they  are.— Generally  referred  to  the  stomach  and  throat,  bnt  perceived  by  the  brain. — 
Proofs  and  illustrations.— Exciting  causes  of  hanger.— Common  theories  unsatisfac- 
tory.—Hunger  sympathetic  of  the  state  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  stomach.— Uses 
of  appetite— Relation  between  waste  and  appetite.— Its  practical  importance.— Con- 
sequences of  overlooking  it  illustrated  by  analogy  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.— 
Disease  from  acting  in  opposition  to  this  relation.— Effect  of  exercise  on  appetite  ex- 
plained.—Diseased  appetite.— Thirst.— Seat  of  Thirst— Circumstances  in  which  it  is 
most  felt.— Extraordinary  effects  of  injection  of  water  into  the  veins  in  cholera.— Uses 
of  thirst,  and  rules  for  gratifying  it. 

Mastication,  Insalivation,  and  Deglutition.— Mastication.— The 
teeth.— Teeth,  being  adapted  to  the  kind  of  food,  vary  at  different  ages  and  In  different 

.  animals.— Teeth  classed  and  described.— Vitality  of  teeth  and  Its  advantages.— Canses 
of  disease  in  teeth.— Means  of  protection.— Insalivation  and  its  uses.— Gratification  of 
taste  In  mastication.— Deglutition. 

Organs  op  Digestion— The  Stomach— The  Gastric  Juice.— Surpris- 
ing power  of  digestion.— Variety  of  sources  of  food.— All  structures,  however  different, 
formed  from  the  same  blood. — General  view  of  digestion,  chymiflcatlon,  cbyliflcation, 
sanguification,  nutrition.— The  stomach  in  polypes,  In  quadrupeds,  and  in  man.— Its 
position,  size,  and  complexity  in  different  animals.— Its  structure ;  its  peritoneal, 
muscular,  and  villous  coats,  and  uses  of  each.— Its  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  their  na- 
tnre,  origins,  and  uses.— The  former  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
brain  and  stomach.— Their  relation  to  undigested  food.— Animals  not  conscious  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  stomach.— Advantages  of  this  arrangement.— The  gastric  juice 
the  grand  agent  in  digestion.— Its  origin  and  nature.— Singular  case  of  gunshot  wound 
making  a  permanent  opening  into  the  stomach.— Instructive  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Beaumont.— Important  results. 

Theory  and  Laws  op  Digestion.— Different  theories  of  Digestion. — 
Concoction.— Fermentation.— Putrefaction.— Trituration.— Chymlcal  solution.— Con- 
ditions or  laws  of  digestion.— Influence  of  gastric  juice.— Experiments  illustrative  of 
its  solvent  power.— Its  mode  of  action  on  different  kinds  of  ailment— beef,  milk,  eggs, 
soups,  etc— Influence  of  temperature.— Heat  of  about  100°  essential  to  digestion.— 
Gentle  and  continued  agitation  necessary.— Action  of  stomach  in  admitting  food.— 
Uses  of  Its  muscular  motions— Gastric  Juice  acts  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,' 
but  on  every  particle  which  it  touches.— Digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food.— 
Table  of  results.— Animal  food  most  digestible.— Farinaceous  next.— Vegetables  and 
soaps  least  digestible.— Organs  of  digestion  simple  In  proportion  to  concentration  of 
nutriment.— Digestibility  depends  on  adaptation  of  food  to  gastric  juice  more  than  on 
analogy  of  composition.— Illustrations.— No  increase  of  temperature  during  digestion. 
Dr.  Beaumont's  summary  of  Inferences. 

Chylification,  and  the  Organs  Concerned  in  rr.— Chylification.— 
Not  well  known.— Organs  concerned  In  it.— The  intestinal  canal.— Its  general  strac- 
tare.— Peritoneal  coat.— Mesentery.— Muscular  coat— Uses  of  these.— Air  in  Intes- 
tines.—Uses  of.— Mucous  coat— Analogous  to  skin.— The  seat  of  excretion  and 
absorption.— Mucous  glands.— Absorbent  vessels.— Course  of  chyle  toward  the  heart 
—Nerves  of  mucous  coat  .—Action  of  bowels  explained.— Individual  structure  of  intes- 
tines.—The  Duodenum— Jejunnm-and  Ileum.— Liver  and  pancreas  concerned  in 
chylification.— Their  situation  and  uses.— Bile,  its  origin  and  uses.— The  pancreas.— 
Its  Juice.— The  jejunum  described.— The  Benin— Ccecum— Colon— and  Rectum.— Pe- 
ristaltic motion  of  bowels.— Aids  to  it.— Digestion  of  vegetables  begins  in  the  stomach, 
but  often  finished  in  tho  bowels.— Illustration  from  the  horse.— Confirmation  by  Du- 
puytren. 

Times  op  Eating. — The  selection  of  food  only  one  clement  in  sound 
digestion.— Other  conditions  essential.— Times  of  eating.— No  stated  hours  for  eating. 
—Five  or  aix  hours  of  Interval  between  meals  generally  sufficient.— But  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.— Habit  has  much  influence.— Proper  time  for  breakfast 
depends  on  constitution,  health,  and  mode  of  life.— Interval  required  between  breakfast 
and  dinner— best  time  for  dinner— circumstances  in  which  lunch  is  proper— late  dinners 
considered— their  propriety  dependent  on  mode  of  life.— Tea  and  coffee  as  a  third  meal 
— useful  in  certain  circumstances.— Supper  considered.— General  rale  as  to  meals.— 
Nature  admits  of  variety,— illustrations— but  requires  the  observance  of  principle  in 
our  rules. 

On  the  Proper  Quantity  op  Food.— Quantity  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  tho  system.— Appetite  Indicates  these.— Cautions  In  trusting  to  appetite. 
General  error  in  eating  too  much.— Illustrations  from  Beaumont  Caldwell,  Head,  and 
Abercrombie.— Mixtures  of  food  hurtful  chiefly  as  tempting  to  excess  in  quantity.— 
Examples  of  disease  from  excess  in  servant-girls  from  the  country,  dressmakers,  etc.— 
Mischief  from  excess  of  feed  in  infancy.— Rules  for  preventing  this.— Remarks  on  the 
consequences  of  excess  in  grown  persons. — Canses  of  confined  bowels  explained.— And 
necessity  of  fulfilling  the  laws  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
animal  economy  inculcated. 


Op  the  Kinds  of  Food.— What  is  the  proper  food  of  man?— Food  to 
be  adapted  to  constitution  and  circumstances.— Diet  must  vary  with  time  of  life. — 
Diet  in  infancy.— The  mother's  milk  the  best.— Substitutes  for  It— Over-feeding  a 
prevalent  error. — Causes  which  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  milk.— Regimen  of  nurses.— 
Weaning.— Diet  after  weaning.— Too  early  use  of  animal  food  hurtful.— Diet  of  chil- 
dren In  the  higher  classes  too  exciting— and  produces  scrofula:— Mild  food  best  for 
children.- Incessant  eating  very  injurious.— Proper  diet  from  childhood  to  puberty.— 
It  ought  to  be  full  and  nourishing,  bnt  not  stimulating.— Often  insufficient  in  board- 
ing-schools.—Diet  best  adapted  for  different  constitutions  in  mature  age.— Regimen 
powerful  in  modifying  the  constitution,  mental  as  well  as  physical.— Further  investi- 
gation required. 

Conditions  to  be  Observed  before  and  after  Eating. — General 
laws  of  organic  activity  apply  to  the  stomach  as  well  as  to  other  parts.— Increased 
flow  of  blood  toward  the  stomach  during  digestion.— Hence  less  circulating  in  other 
orgaus.— And  consequently  less  aptitude  for  exertion  In  them.— Bodily  rest  and 
mental  tranquillity  essential  to  sound  digestion.— Rest  always  attended  to  before  feed- 
ing horses.— Hence  also  a  natural  aversion  to  exertion  Immediately  after  eating.— 
Mischief  done  by  hurrying  away  to  business  after  meals.— Severe  thinking  hurtful  at 
that  time.— Playful  cheerfulness  after  dinner  conducive  to  digestion.— The  mind  often 
the  cause  of  Indigestion.— Its  mode  of  operation  explained.— Also  influences  nutrition. 
—Illustration  from  Sbakspeare.— Importance  of  attending  to  this  condition  of  health 
enforced. 

On  Drinks. — Thirst  the  best  guide  in  taking  simple  drinks.— Thirst  in- 
creased by  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluids.— The  desire  for  liquids  generally  an 
indication  of  their  propriety.— Much  fluid  hurtful  at  meals.— Most  useful  three  or  four 
hours  later.— The  temperature  of  drinks  is  of  consequence.— Curious  fail  of  temperature 
in  the  stomach  from  cold  water.— Ices  hurtful  after  dinner.— Useful  In  warm  weather, 
when  digestion  Is  completed  and  cant  Son  used.— Cold  water  more  dangerous  than  ice 
when  the  body  is  overheated.— Tepid  drinks  the  safest  and  most  refreshing  after  per- 
spiration.—Kinds  of  drink.— Water  safe  for  every  constitution.— Wine,  spirits,  and 
other  fermented  liquors  too  stimulating  for  general  use.— Test  of  their  utility. 

On  the  Proper  Regulation  of  the  Bowels.— Functions  of  the  in- 
testines.—The  action  of  the  bowels  bears  a  natural  relation  to  the  kind  of  diet— Illus- 
trations. -And  also  to  the  other  excretions.— Practical  conclusions  from  this.— 
Different  causes  of  inactivity  of  bowels.— Natural  aids  to  intestinal  action.— General 
neglect  of  them.— Great  importance  of  regularity  of  bowels.— Bad  health  from  their 
neglect— Especially  at  the  age  of  puberty.— Natural  means  preferable  to  purgatives. 

Illustrations.— Under-j aw. — Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — 
Stomach.— Stomachs  of  a  ruminating  animal.— Villous  Coat  of  the  Stomach.— Aperture 
in  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin.— Abdominal  Viscera.— Horizontal  section  of  the 
Abdomen.— Lactoais  and  Thoracic  Duct— Thoracic  Duct.— Contents  of  the  Abdomea 
after  removal  of  the  Intestines.— Mucous  Coat  of  the  Duodenum.— And  much  other 
very  instructive  matter  is  contained  In  this  book. 


The  following  works  relate  to  the  same  subject : 

Food  and  Diet.— A  Practical  Treatise,  with  Observations  on  the  Die- 
tetical  Regimen,  suited  for  Disordered  Slates  of  tho  Digestive  Organs,  and  an  account 
of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  tho  Principal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc.  By  Jonathan  Pebbiba,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  L.S.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  with  full  Table  of  Contents  and 
new  Index  complete.  $1  75. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper  Food  of  Man.— Being  an  attempt 
to  Prove  by  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  that  tho  Original,  Natural, 
and  Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  R.  T.  Traix,  M.D.  From  tho  Second  London 
Edition.  $1  75. 

Philosophy  of  Sacred  History,  Considered  in  Relation  to  Human 
Aliment  and  the  Wines  of  Scripture.  By  Graham.   $8  60. 

Management  of  Infancy,  Physiological  and  Moral  Treatment  on  the. 
By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  With  Notes  and  a  Supplement.  By  J.  Bell,  M.D.  (1  60. 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life. — The  Discourses  and  Letters  of  Louis 
Cornaro,  on  a  Sober  and  Temperate  Life.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Author,  who  died 
at  160  years  of  age.  With  Notes  and  Appendix.  Price,  60  cents. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life. — By  Sylvester  Graham. 
With  a  copious  Index  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.   Illustrated.   $3  60. 

The  Physiology  of  Digestion,  with  experiments  on  the  Gastric  Juice. 
By  Wm.  Beaunont,  M.D.  $1  60. 

The  Philosophy  of  Eating.— The  Human  Body,  Its  Wants  and  Re- 
sources. $3  oo. 

How  Not  to  be  Sick.— A  sequel  to  the  "Philosophy  of  Eating," 
applying  Its  principles  to  practical  subjects.  Food  for  thinking  Men.— Fowl  for  labor- 
ing Men.— Food  for  sedentary  People.— How  to  enjoy  Eating.— Diseases  prevented 
and  cured  by  Diet ;  as  Dyspepsia,  Consumption.  Chlorosis,  Apoplexy,  Defective  Teeth, 
Corpulence,  Leanness,  Sunstroke,  Gout,  Inflammatory  Diseases,  etc.  Also,  the 
Domestic  Use  of  Medicine  ;  the  Different  Systems  of  Practice ;  Poisons  from  dissolved 
Metals  in  Culinary  Operations,  in  making  Bread,  etc.  $2  00.  Sent  prepaid  by  mail 
from  this  office.  Address,       '  S.  R.  WELLS,  New  York. 


YOUH  MISSION. 


Arranged  by  Mm.  PARKHURST. 


Composed  by  S.  M.  GRANNIS. 
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1.   If    you  can  -  not  on      the   o  -  cean  Sail    a  -  mong  the  swift 


est   fleet,   Rocking   on      the  high  -  est    bil  •  lows,  Laughing 


4  %1A 


at 


the  storms    you  meet;    You  can  stand 


a  -  mong  the      sai  -  lore, 


An  -  chor'd  yet      with  -  in 


the  bay. 


ft 


You    can     lend     a  hand 


to  help  them,  As    they  launch 


their  boats      a  -  way. 


As  they  launch  their  boats  a  -  way. 
-*    Jh.    .  ^  •  T — (*  '-  m  ^ 


5. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do ; 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess. 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard. 

'  Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare. 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 


2. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  ana  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley, 

While  the  multitudes  go  by ; 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure 

As  they  slowly  pass  along  ; 
Tho'  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 


8. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 

Ever  ready  to  command ; 
If  you  cannot  t'wards  the  needy, 

Reach  an  ever  open  hand ; 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep, 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 

Sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 


4  4. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict, 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true, 
If,  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest, 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do ; 
When  the  battle-field  is  silent, 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 
.  You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 


(PtMUhei  ih  the*  form  by  &  Brainard  4  Ant. ,  CludmU,  0.  OpfrigMed.) 


FATHER,  I  OWN  THY  VOICE. 


Hymn  by  SAMUEL  WOLCOTT,  D.  D. 


Music  by  DARIUS  E.  JONES, 


1.   Fa  -  ther,  I    own   thy  voice,    I      seek  thy  lov-ing  face ;  The    fountain  of  my  sweet-est  joys,     Is       thine  abounding  grace. 


—  -J 

4 

at  * 

_3 

2.   Saviour,  I     cling  to    thee,  Thou  vie  -  tor  in   the  strife ;  Thy  blood-paid  ransom  set    me  free,    My   peace,  my  hope,  my  life. 


± 


m 


5 


m 


& — # 


3. 

Father,  behold  thy  child  ; 

Guide  me,  and  guard  from  ill ; 
In  dangers  thick,  through  deserts  wild, 

Be  my  protector  still 


4. 

Saviour,  gird  me  with  power 
For  thee  the  cross  to  bear  ; 

Victorious  in  temptation's  hour, 
Safe  from  the  secret  snare. 


5. 

Ancient  of  days,  to  Thee 
By  love  celestial  drawn, 

My  soul  thy  majesty  shall  see, 
And  greet  her  glory's  dawn. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Hand  Books  for  Home  Improvement  (Educational) ;  comprising  "  How  to  "Write,"  "  How  to  Talk," 

How  to  Behave,"  and  "  How  to  do  Business,"  in  one  large  volume.    Indispensable.   $2.25.   Address  S.  R.  Wells,  889  Broadway,  N.  T 
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MIDDLETOWN 


Healing  Spring  Waters 

The  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  invalids  particularly,  is  directed  to 
these  WATERS,  which  are  very  highly  recommended  by  physicians  and 
and  others  familiar  with  their  wonderful  effect  on  disease. 

Thejr  are  unrivalled  mm  m  Remedy,  refreshing  mm  a  Beverage, 


AND  PRONOUNCED 


Superior  to  all  other  Waters, 

BOTH  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 
Sold  by  Druggists.    Hundreds  of  testimonials  and  best  references, 
ty  Send  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

GRAYS  &  CLARK, 

Middletown,  Vermont. 


Ct.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON 


HAVE  NOW  READY, 


The  Life  of  JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON, 

Edited  by  hU  Widow.  With  s  floe  Portrait  on  Steel,  from  the  palatine  by  Imasaa. 
In  oo«  handaome  volume,  largo  19mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $3.60. 

II. 

NORMAN  LESLIE— a  New  York  Story. 

By  Hon.  Twao.  B.  Fat,  late  U.  8.  Minister  to  Switzerland.    Large  l*mo,  cloth  extra, 

III. 

ON  COLOR, 

By  Madame  Euzabrii  Catx,  Author  of  "  Drawing  without  a  Master."  llmo,  cloth,  $1. 

IV. 

OUR  ADMIRAL'S  FLAG  ABROAD. 

The  Crnlae  of  Admiral  D.  O.  FAXEAetrr,  commanding  the  European  Equadron  In 
1367  and  '68,  la  the  Flag-ship  Franklin.  By  Jamss  EoLiitroa  MoirroexuY,  A.  M.,  of 
the  Admirars  Staff.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
and  Illustrated  by  88  One  engravings. 

Sold  by  Subscription  only. 

Price,  la  Morocco  c'oth,  hovelled  boards  and  gilt  edges,  $7  M 

**     Morocco  extra,  19  00 

T. 

THE  NEW  WEST— or,  California  in  1867  '68. 

By  Cbab.  L.  Brack,  Author  of  "  Home  Lifo  In  Germany  "  "  Races  of  the  Old  World," 
etc.,  etc.    I2mo,  Clolh,  $1.75. 

O.  P.  PUTNAM  **  SOW, 

661  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  ROOD  TABLE. | 

A  Saturday  Review  of  Politics,  Literature, 


V 


,  Literature, 
Society,  and  Art. 

$S a  year,  in  advance;  $4,  Clergymen  and  Teachers;  $$  for  six  months;  Single  copies, 

18  cants. 


f  HI  r 


is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  Judgse,  American  and  European,  to  be  the  best  Journal  of 
its  class  ever  established  In  the  United  Slates,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful. 


Home  and  Foreign  In  tell Ise  ace,  prepared  In  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  form 


The  Staff  of  Reviewers  has  been  strengthened,  sad  constant  effort*  will  be  made 
(particularly  in  special  subjects)  to  have  their  work  the  best  of  its  kind  that  can  be 

produced. 


The  Bound  Table  Cheat)  Faellleton  has  bee*  plvsed  in  charge  of  an  eminent 
chess-player  and  writer. 


Jllualestl  and  Dramatic  Notices,  of  a  searching  and  unconventional  character, 
will  appear  as  regularly  as  they  may  be  deserved. 


Now  In  course  of  publication  Crows'  Feet,  s  new  serial  by  F.8.  Cozzens,  Esq. 


Clubs  of  Five  will  receive  the  Rouko  Tablb  for  the  yesr  by  remitting  Twenty-two 
Dollars  and  a  half;  and  olnbs  of  .Ten  by  rcmittiog  Forty  Dollars. 


CAUTION— In  making  remittances  for  snbscrlptlon«,  always  procure  a  draft  on  B*ew 
York,  or  a  Post  Office  Uunry  Order.  If  possible.  W b«r*  neltaer  or  these  caa  be  procured, 
send  the  money,  but  always  In  a  registered  letter.  The  registration  fee  has  been  reduced 
to jt/leen  csnU,  and  the  present  registration  system  hat  been  fonnd  by  the  postal  authori- 
ties to  be  virtually  an  absolute  protection  against  loss  by  maiL  Alt  Postmasters  sre 
obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 


13  It  Ns 


m  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


GAZETTE; 

Illustrated  Journal  of  New  Inven- 
tions and  Manufactures. 

$1  A  YEAR. 


The  cheapest  and  best  Paper  of 
of  its  kind  extant. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBERS,  TEN  CENTS. 

Published  by 

SaXTIEL  &,  COMPANY, 

37  PARK  ROW, 

New  York  City. 
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A.  Fine  English  Edition  of  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Emanual  Swedenborg,  by  William  Whi 

Two  large  volumes,  price  $12.   Addrers  b.  R.  WELLS,  PoblUher,  Ko.  889  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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ITALIAN  BEES,  a  Special  Premium  for  Clubs  to  the  Phrenological  Journal.     All  who  keep 

Bui,  or  expect  to,  should  Mad  stamp  at  once  for  a  circular  ♦jMng;  terms.    Address,  8.  R.  Wills,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

LIFE,  TIMES  AND  TRAVELS 

St.  P  A  TJ  L, 

By  OOKTBEAEE  &  HOWSOH. 

Any  person  lending  Four  New  Subscribers  to 

At  fS.CO  per  year  eseh,  and  the  money  Tor  the  seme,  will  have  a  copj  of  this  magnificent 
work  sent  them  by  express. 

.  We  will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  Book  to  any  person  paying  his  own  Subscription  your 
Tear*  In  advance,  at  |8.B0  tachyear. 

The  Bvk  oonuina  over  1,000  octavo  pages,  and  nearly  100  Illoatratlona  and  Map*,  in 
substantial  clotii  bit  dins. 

Kemlt  raoDey  for  subscriptions  in  Draft,  Check,  Poet-Office  Money  Order  or  Registered 
Letter,  and  Address, 

THE  fflETITODIST, 

114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


PATENT  OFFICE 


Inventor*  who  wish  to  take  oat  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


3VEXJISTIM  8C  C- 

37 PARK  ROW.  N  Y. 


Pl\OPl\IETOl\S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  -AMERICAN 


who  hare  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Tears. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT- 
ENT AGENCY  is  the  moot  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  leas  than  any  other  retinitis  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instruction*  to  Inventory 
is  sent  gratis. 

»3"  A  handaome  Bound  Volume,  containing  ISO 
Mechanical  erarravinga,  wd  the  United  States  Cenaus 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipt*  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cent*.    The  Beissnrio 


Amnio  a*  IS  the  beat  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illus- 
trated No  wa  paper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art.  ana  Me- 
chanic*, published  in  the  world.  Three  dollar*  a. 
year.   Specimen*  gratia.  Address 
.  MDNN  At  CO.,  87  Park  Row,  New  Tork. 


The  American  Housewife. 

A  Monthly  Paper  for  the  family. 
It  contains  Choice  Lite  rat  or*, 
Hlnta  on  Health,  Etiquette,  Re- 
etpea  for  the  lious-k  eper,  In- 
ilruetloos  is  Parry  Work,  Fash- 
ion Item*,  and  IHastratod  Floral 
and  Chlldrji's  Department.  Fine 
premium* offered  to  Agents.  Spe- 
cimen oumb*  T\frt*.  Address 

Mrs.  M.  M.  B.  GOODWIN, 
Indianapolis,  Indians. 


TBI 

MOTHER'S  MONITOR. 

A  Monthly  Magsslne  for  those 
who  aim  to  give  their  children 
gwd  moral  and  religions  instruc- 
tion. 

No  highly  wrought  fictitious 
love  stories  I  No  fashion  plates!  1 
Mothers  who  think  mors  of  no- 
vels and  dress  thsa  of  their  chil- 
dren's immortal  seals,  will  net 
care  te  read  the  Mom-re*.  Pries 
12.00  per  annum.  Specimen  num- 
ber* 10  cents.  Address 

"Mother**  monitor,** 
Look  Bex  87,  IndlaoapolU  la*. 


Tmm  Oooe,  twa  Taoa  *aa  iwa  BBAonvei.'*  ^ 

Little  Corporal 


U  wkaewUSnd  by  Trmt  and  TW. 
tally  to  b.  THt  BEST  PACEjt  far  Boy.  amb 
fliau  arar  pabliabad  la  tb  la  coaalrjr. 
II  la  aaltoi  ay  ALFRED  L.  SKWELL,  aaS 

IMU.Y  HUNTIMOTON  HUXXB. 


'  INDUCEMENTS  mr,  tgtrU  I*  tin,. 


GRKjtT  INDUCEMENTS  *r,  ,f„U 
wbowlah  te  rate  data. 
ASanaa,  ALFRED  L.  tXWHX,  r«MUa«r, 

 Catcaao,  lu_ 


THE 


PIANOFORTES. 

Are  pronounced  by  the  Musical  Protsssion, 
the  Conservatory  of  New  Tork, 

The  Best  Pianofortes  Manu&otured, 

JBseows*  qftktU-  immm**  Potc+r,  KvmoI- 
tty,  SiBMtnest  and  BrilUanoy  of  Tuu, 

A  Descriptive  areolar  sent  on  application 

Wan  rooms,  Fifth  Ave.  eor.W.  16th  8L.N.T. 


T'HE  BEE  KEEPERS  JOURNAL, 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  RBPOSITORT 
Edited  by  EL  A. 
King,  author  of  "  The 
Bee  Keeper's  Text 
Book,'  (which  baa  ran 
7  edition*  of  IS  000 
oo pie*  In  J  years)  and 
Mr*.  E.  8.  Topper,  for 


Z5* 

cultural  Repoi 
year.  The  Ja 


Jirta.  Published  monthly  st  $1  a 
annary  number,  and  the  practi- 
cal pamphlet "  H INT8  TO  BU  KEEPERS, " 
will  be  8 but  Fees.  Wr.t*  now  and  you  will 
nut  forget  it  Address. 

H.  A.  KINO  A  CO,  Nevada,  Ohio. 


SECOND  EDITION  OP 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MANUAL. 

First  Edition  *vld  in  fifteen  days. 

A  praotlcsl  guide  to  the  8.  8.  work  in  sll 
Its  departments. 

BT 

Rev.  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Editor  of  "The  National  Sunday-School 
IVac'  er." 
The  mott 

POINTED, 

COMPLETE, 

And  PRACTICAL 
work  for  Sunday -School  Teacher*  and  Officers 
ever  published  In  this  or  sny  other  country. 
Sent  by  msll  on  receipt  of  prlee,  75  cent*. 

Adams,  Blackman  &  Lyon, 

CniCAOO,  III. 


THE 


NEW-YORK  EXPRESS* 

HEW  TORK  EVEHLHG,  SEMI- WEEKLY  and  WEEKLY, 


f 
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We  solicit  from  friends,  persons!  snd  politic*  I,  and  from  tne  business  publics  eon- 
tinned  Interest  in  ths  Bxras ss,  and  in  its  Dally,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly  »*»ue».  It  is 
thirty-two  J  earn  *i->ee  the  Dally  Exfkrss  commenced  In  this  city  with  its  present  pro- 


prietor?, and  in  all  that  tluie  it  ha*  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Union,  the  Kaosiltv  of 
State*,  the  rights  of  the  People,  S  Constitutional  Government,  ths  maintenance  of  Law 
and  Order,  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  snd  to  whatever  will  secure  tho  greatest  good  if 


the  greatest  number  of  the  People.  We  also  believe  in  what  Is  tried  and  good,  rather 
than  wbst  is  vsclllsting  and  revolutionary. 

To  thst  portion  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  brieve  In  s  stable  Government,  good  men, 
grod  lawn,  an  economical  and  horcst  Government,  snd  in  equal  and  exact  justice,  we 
appeal  fo  that  measure  of  p  blic  favor  which  Is  di  e  to  'he  principles  we  svow. 

Tne  coming  year  will  test  the  right  of  the  w>  it  race  to  rule  the  country  at  the  ballot 


box.  and  also  whether  ibe  Am<  rksn  p<  <  i  le  have  the  p<  wer  to  resist.  Constitutionally,  a 
Jacobin  and  lawles*  Congress  in  glvine  the  negro  supreme  control  over  nesrly  one-telrd 
of  the  States  and  mllll-  na  of  people.   We  therefore  Invoke  the  aid  of  all  who  believe  in 


the  Gov.  romsnt  of  the  Fathers  and  In  the  supremacy  of  CnnMltntional  law. 

The  Exrxtss  we  shall  aim  to  make  more  aid  ra.t  e.  In  all  Ita  departments,  a  thorough 
National  and  Local  newspaper— a  Home  Journal  for  the  Family— a  Political  newspaper 
tor  the  politician  -  a  Financial  and  Business  Journsl  for  the  Banker  snd  man  of  buaioess. 
And  for  the  rest.  In  the  future,  a-  In  the  p»st,  the  Ezras**  must  speak  for  itself. 

The  Evening  Exmsss  having  had  for  twenty-six  years  s  la  g*  circulation  among  visitors 
to  the  city  and  men  of  haainess  In  the  d  y,  is  e»pecislly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
clashes  of  advertiser*  in  their  respective  departments  ot  trade. 

In  this  rrsp.oi  we  commend  It  especially  to  those  advertiser*  whe  expect  to  attract  ths 
attention  of  tUsngeis  in  the  city,  and  of  permanent  residents. 

TBBIII  t 

tV  The  NEW-YORK  EVENTNO  EXPRESS,  BBMI-WEXXLT  EXPRESS,  and  the 
WEEKLT  EXPRESS,  Cor  1844,  will  be  published  npen  the  following  term*; 

TUB  EVBNINa  EXPRESS. 

Single  Copy.  4 

City  Subscribers,  served  by  Carriers,  per  week.  M 

Mail  Subscriber*,  eae  year.  


Six  month* 
Price  te  Newsdealers,  per  100, 


tm 
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One  Copy,  owe  year,  (104  tmmmd  —   ... 

"     »    Six  months  

Two  Copies,  cue  year  

Five  Ooptest  one  year  •  

Ten  Copies,  one  year.      •.«•..•.•••••••■•••».••••••••«•.•»••■••••...  -.  .••.«••••  88  SI 

Twenty-five  Ooplss  to  one  address.  tO  W 


ST 


One  Copy,  one  year,  (H  issues).  

"     -  Six  months.  

Three  Cjotes,  one  year.  .1  

Plvs  Copies,  on*  year. 
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Ten  Copies,  one  year. 

Fifty  Ooptes  of  weekly  to  address  of  one  person  64  M 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  sny  person  who  sends  as  a  club  of  10  and  over. 
To  clergymen,  the  Week  y  will  be  sent  for  tl.fiO  per  annum. 

Four  Editions  of  ibe  Evutixo  Expbsss,  are  published  st  1:80,  8:80,  8:80,  and  5  o'clock. 
With  the  Istest  Political,  Commercial  and  Marine  New*. 

The  latest  News  by  Telegraph  flnrai  sll  part*  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  latest  Intelligence  received  by  Mail. 

Tue  latest  Domeetlo  and  Foreign  Markets. 

Late  bellgloas.  Agricultural,  snd  Dramatis  News. 

The  latest  Law  Reports,  and  the  very  latest  news  from  the  adjoining  Cities,  State*,  snd 
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and  WOOD'S  II  OlsEllOI.lt  MA  GAZI XE.  far  met  In 
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BEST  DOLLAR  MAG  AZIXE  IN '1 II  E  WORLD!  Xo 

individual  of  the  mute  ptrmicuion  need  (tp/ili/,  os  i  am  a 

bachelor.  For  full  particnlftrs,  address  t  S-  S.  WOOD, 
P.  O.  Building,  Xewbuvgh.  X.  Y. 


We  began  our  publication  in  July.  1667,  as  a  Pkoapecti-h  or  a  general  Book 
Agency,  It  was  made  a  small  bi-monthly  at  10  cent*  a  year.  Il  has  since 
been  issued  monthly,  and  enlargeJ  four  time*,  with  subscription  prices.  35 
cente,  50  cents,  75  cents,  aDd  fl.  In  our  last  enlargement  the  Aovocate 
appears  in  a  new  form  and  dree*,  with  the  modified  title,  Wood's 
Household  .tlilgfiziuc.  Having  for  a  motto,  Kri  wlfig*,  Virt'ir. 
and  Temperance.  Its  pages  are  crowded  with  the  qmntasaenee  and  cream 
of  that  which  tends  lo  stir  the  heart,  improve  the  mind,  and  •Urate  tha 
character.  The  following  are  bat  specimen  eommeudaticma  elicited  from 
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family,  and  literary  Mpw,  I'a  euhtrlbnlloBl  ara  high  lonad  and  uncaeepllonabls.  Its 
1'cllOiia  admirable.  We  ball  1t  ia  one  Of  the  moSl  pbsaaam  *nd  rvadab  a  of  oer  a«enlar 
cliannoa.  and,  wlati  it  a  lone,  prosperous  ami  happy  career.— Xtthoditt  Home  Journal, 
MtUndtlphla.  Pa. 

Wood'i  Houaehold  A  dvocate,— We  hare  received  from  the  publishers, 
Mr.  8.  8.  Wend,  Newbargit.  N,  T.,  a  file  of  this  excellent  monthly  paper  for  Ihl*  year,  w  t- 
would  especially  rvMmiiiend  It  U>  pare Ots  desiring  U>  place  before  their  children  read I a* 
that  will  convey  good  impressions,  and  which  la  0?  a  mural  nature.  W*  are  well  pleaard 
with  Ita  tone  and  general  appearance.  and  earnest W  wish  «  success.  A  volume  of  It 
bound  will  be  a  household  treasure. — CTtaleiiugay.  .V.  Y. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  15  cents  per  copy,  or  $1  a  jear,  and 
may  be  ordered  of  any  Postmaster  or  Newsdealer  In  to*  United  States.  No 
Premium  List  waa  ever  offered  mure  liberal  thnn  ours,  which  will  be  fent 
free  I)  any  ad  drew  with  specimen  copy  of  the  Magazine  on  application. 
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JOHN    LOTHROP  MOTLEY, 

OCR  NEW  MINISTER  TO  ENGLAND. 

"We  have  here  a  large-sized  brain  and 
a  well-formed  body,  with  a  fine  and  active 
temperament.  A  highly  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  esthetic  nature  is  indicated. 
Although  the  brain  is  not.  specially  broad 
at  the  base,  it  appears  to  be  well  devel- 
oped in  the  crown,  inspiring  dignity  and 
decision.  There  is  much  Combativeness 
in  that  Roman  nose,  and  not  a  little 
spirit  in  the  eyes ;  still,  he  is  not  aggres- 
sive, bat,  rather,  resolute  in  defense.  He 
is  just  and  conciliatory,  but  not  inclined 
to  forget  his  duty,  even  though  made  the 
•abject  of  many  polite  attentions.  He 
can  say  "no,*'  and  hold  to  it;  yet  a 

.  strong  desire  to  please  makes  him  gener- 

%  ally  popular. 


PORTRAIT    OP    JOHN    LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 


His  love  of  approbation  is  strong,  and 
disposes  him  to  aim  at  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  in  whatever  he  attempts. 

His  natural  and  most  appropriate 
sphere  is  in  literature  and  art.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  counting  coppers  or  in 
trade  and  commerce.  That  he  may  grow 
into  a  statesman  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
for  he  will  hold  himself  accountable, first, 
to  his  God,  secondly  to  his  nation,  and 
will  be  true  to  his  highest  convictions. 
Whatever  errors  he  may  commit  will  be 
due  to  a  mistaken  judgment  rather  than 
to  delinquency  of  moral  principle  or  to  a 


want  of  patriotism.  Others  may  not 
have  observed  the  fact,  but  to  our  phre- 
nological eye  we  discover  a  slight  resem- 
blance between  Mr.  Motley  the  historian 
and  Mr.  Bancroft  the  historian.  In  tem- 
perament as  well  as  in  cerebral  develop- 
ment they  are  somewhat  similar. 

The  following  biographical  sketch 
gives  a  brief  account  of  our  subject 
covering  the  period  during  which  he  has 
been  before  the  public. 

Though  occupying  for  some  years  past  an 
Important  diplomatic  position  in  behalf  of  our 
Government,  Mr.  Motley  is  probably  better 
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known  as  an  author.  His  recent  appointment, 
however,  as  United  States  Minister  to  England 
in  place  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  seems  to  re- 
quire us  to  give  him  somewhat  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  A  glance  at  his  previous  life 
will  therefore  be  first  in  order. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  born  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  same  class 
with  Wendell  Phillips  and  N.  B.  Shurtleff ;  and 
after  his  graduation  therefrom,  in  1833,  he  visit- 
ed Europe,  and  remained  a  number  of  years  on 
the  Continent,  a  student  in  |the  Universities  of 
'Berlin  and  Gottingen  a  part  of  the  time,  and  a 
thoughtful  traveler  through  the  different  coun- 
tries and  provinces  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  On  his  return  home  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  in  1837.  A  brief  experience  induced 
him  to  relinquish  the  legal  profession  and  de- 
vote himself  to  literature.  His  first  ventures — 
historical  romances— were  unsuccessful,  but  his 
assiduity  was  not  to  be  checked  by  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public  to  his  early  efforts.  He 
labored  on,  availed  himself  of  opportunities  to 
secure  authentic  material  for  historical  writings, 
and  at  length  won  fame.  In  1840  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  Russian  Embassy,  but  resigned  after  a  few 
months'  service.  In  1851  he  again  visited 
Europe  to  collect  the  material  needed  for  a 
work  he  had  long  contemplated.  He  had  pre- 
viously attracted  some  notice  by  his  contribu- 
tions of  historical  essays  to  leading  American 
periodicals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
one  on  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica," and  another  on  Peter  the  Great  When, 
however,  his  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic" 
appeared,  in  1856,  after  five  years  of  unremit- 
ting industry  in  its  preparation,  its  success  was 
immediate  and  marked,  placing  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  modern  historians  This  work 
was  translated  into  several  foreign  .anguages, 
and  gained  for  its  author  many  Honorary  testi- 
monials at  home  and  abroad.  His  A  ma  Mater, 
Harvard  University,  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D. ;  the  University  of  Oxford,  En- 
gland, complimented  him  with  D.C.L.  (Doctor 
of  Civil  Law),  and  several  learned  societies,  in- 
cluding the  French  Institute,  elected  him  a 
member.  A  work,  substantially  a  continuation 
of  the 44  Dutch  Republic,"  entitled  "  The  United 
Netherlands,"  was  published  in  successive  vol- 
umes until  its  completion  in  1865,  in  which 
Mr.  Motley  sustained  the  brilliant  reputation 
achieved  by  the  former. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria, and  continued  in  the  performance  of  his 
diplomatic  functions  as  such  Minister  until 
1867,  when  the  McCracken  libel  induced  him 
to  resign  and  return  home.  Whatever  may 
be  the  various  views  entertained  on  that  unfor- 
tunate, if  not  scandalous  affair,  the  weight  of 
opinion  seems  to  favor  tho  presumption  that 
Mr.  Motley,  like  some  other  incumbents  of  for- 
eign offices  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,  at 
that  time,  was  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  a 
trick  designed  to  bring  about  a  vacancy  in  a 


desirable  foreign  mission.  The  manner  in 
which  the  subject  was  dropped  immediately 
after  his  withdrawal,  and  the  hasty  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  indicated  a  foreign  policy 
in  the  highest  ministerial  department  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  corrupting  influences  of  invidiousness.  A 
writer  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  New  York 
weekly  papers  says  in  allusion  to  this  affair: 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  discredit- 
able piece  of  Mr.  Seward's  diplomacy  should 
be  hushed  up  in  the  way  it  has  been.  Perhaps 
the  archives  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery  of 
this  McCracken,  and  show  whether  such  a  per- 
son really  existed,  or  whether  he  was  not,  as 
many  suppose,  purely  mythical.  Certainly  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  espionage  over 
our  representatives  abroad  has  not  met  with 
public  favor,  and  it  is  evident  that  among  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  Mr.  Motley's  charac- 
ter, he  has  not  suffered  from  these  spiteful  ef- 
forts to  injure  and  degrade  him." 

Mr.  Motley  will  enter  upon  the  functions  of 
his  new  mission  under  circumstances  not  a 
little  embarrassing  to  a  highly  cultured  mind 
and  a  refined  taste.  The  Alabama  question, 
which  has  been  a  stirring  topic  for  general  dis- 
cussion, may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the  intricate 
and  perplexing  knots  which  his  diplomatic 
talent  will  be  called  upon  to  resolve ;  but  the 
complexion  of  English  diplomacy,  taking  its 
tone  from  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  liberal 
discussion  of  that  question,  can  not  express 
such  a  hearty  sympathy  for  him  in  his  official 
character  as  would  be  desired. 

A  minister  occupying  so  important  a  relation 
as  that  of  representing  this  country  at  the 
Court  of  St  James,  should  be  possessed  of  the 
highest  diplomatic  abilities ;  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  many  thoughtful  minds, 
especially  those  that  regard  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  their  nation,  whether  a  distinguished 
author  can  meet  fairly  the  responsibilities  of 
so  weighty  a  trust  Mr.  Motley  has  shown 
most  eminent  tact  and  philosophy  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  histories ;  but  it  was  in  the  quiet 
study,  apart  from  contending  and  oppressive 
influences,  that  he  wrote  them.  He,  however, 
exhibited  a  lofty  genius  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  events  which,  to  other  chroniclers  of 
European  history,  seemed  vague,  confused,  and 
inexplicable ;  may  he  not  be  successful,  then,  in 
the  administration  of  an  office  which  will 
probably  have  for  its  consideration  subjects  in 
which  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  will  be 
involved  ? 

But  in  any  case  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  England  are  so  intimate,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  so  much  bad  feeling  of  the  nature 
of  jealousy  or  invidiousness  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  retaliation  for  grievances  real  or  sup- 
posed on  the  other,  that  he  who  would  stand 
well  at  the  Court  of  St  James  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  American  people  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  perform  his  part  with  firmness,  delicacy, 


and  consummate  skilL  One  who  writes  nim- 
bly on  the  subject  of  the  English  mission  says : 
"Mr.  Motley  will  probably  be  saved  a  great 
part  of  the  labor  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
by  finding  the  question  of  the  Alabama  claims 
removed  from  his  care.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  overtures  to  a  settlement  will  not  come 
from  the  British  Government  (certainly  not,  if 
the  attitude  of  that  Government,  consequent 
upon  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Sumner's  great 
speech  in  the  Senate,  be  such  as  reported),  and 
some  time  will  elapse  before  any  are  made  by 
us.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  the 
question  should  for  the  present  be  left  in  abey- 
ance, and  when  the  time  comes  for  a  peaceful 
settlement,  it  will  be  best  effected,  as  the 
Boundary  question  was,  by  some  competent 
person  being  sent  expressly  to  Washington  for 
the  purpose."  Stripped  of  this  intricate  and 
difficult  question,  we  can  imagine  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Motley's  mission  should  not  prove 
highly  honorable  to  himself  and  most  agreeable 
to  the  English  Government 

The  London  Timet,  which  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  the  chief  organ  of  the  English 
Government  and  a  reflection  of  English  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the 
Alabama  negotiations  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  has  interest  enough  for  our  read- 
ers to  be  included  in  this  place : 

"  This  country  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
concession  in  the  Alabama  claims.  It  has 
agreed  to  refer  everything  except  its  own  honor 
to  arbitration  and  to  the  judgment  of  a  mixed 
commission.  It  has  agreed  to  give  Americans 
who  profess  to  have  been  wronged  every  op- 
portunity to  assert  their  claims  by  providing 
that  the  commission  shall  hold  its  sittings  at 
Washington.  Except  absolute  submission  to 
every  demand  the  Americans  may  cho:>se  to 
make,  there  is  nothing  further  that  could  have 
been  conceded.  The  convention,  in  which  all 
this  is  stipulated,  has  been  the  work  of  their 
own  Minister  and  their  own  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  received  the  assent  of  their  own  Presi- 
dent If  they  now  set  this  aside,  our  duty  will 
simply  be  to  abstain  altogether  from  further 
overtures,  and  let  any  proposal  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations  proceed  from  the  American 
Government  As  for  that  downright  demand 
for  payment  which  our  American  correspond- 
ent describes  as  being  advocated  in  the  United 
States,  this  country  would,  of  course,  know  how 
to  treat  it;  but  we  have  not  the  smallest  belief 
that  President  Grant's  Government  contem- 
plates a  course  of  action  so  unfriendly  and  of- 
fensive. It  is  more  likely  that  assuming  the 
present  convention  to  be  set  aside.  Mr.  Motley 
will  be  instructed  to  open  negotiations  for 
another,  differing  somewhat  in  machinery,  but 
embodying  similar  principles.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  our  Government  will  be  ready  to  give 
the  proposals  a  fair  consideration.  Should  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  the  question  still  unsettled,  the 
British  nation,  having  fully  manifested  its  good 
disposition,  will  not  feel  bound,  however,  to 
initiate  fresh  negotiations.   In  any  case,  we 
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shall  welcome  Mr.  Motley,  not  only  as  an  old 
friend,  but  one  who  has  the  confidence  of  a 
really  powerful  Executive  and  of  the  most 
powerful  political  parties  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Motley,  then,  goes  to  Great  Britain  with 
a  most  favorable  prestige. 

DEVELOPING  THE  WHOLE  MAN. 

[We  find  in  the  Methodist  Home  Journal  of 
Philadelphia— a  "live"  paper— an  article  on 
"  developing  the  whole  man,"  which  could 
scarcely  present  the  subject  more  in  harmony 
with  our  scientific  views  if  the  writer  had  pro- 
fessedly written  in  the  interest  of  Phrenology. 
It  is  timely,  and  calculated  to  do  good.  We 
transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to  these  columns. 
We  have  long  maintained  that  religion  will  be 
partial  and  dwarfed  until  it  can  be  developed  in 
harmony  with  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous  bod- 
ily conditions ;  large,  liberal,  and  varied  intel- 
lectual culture,  esthetic  refinement;  joyous, 
hearty,  social  amenity,  together  with  such 
culture  in  business  and  worldly  knowledge  as 
shall  give  the  man  power  and  the  facilities  for 
usefulness.  We  rejoice  to  see  in  the  religious 
press,  and  to  hear  from  pulpits  of  the  leading 
denominations  of  Christians,  such  practical  in- 
dorsement of  our  views. 

The  ministers  of  religion  sometimes  seem  to 
forget  that  man  has  any  faculties  except  the 
religious  that  are  worthy  of  culture.  Man,  in 
their  judgment,  would  appear  to  be  made  up 
of  two  essences,  viz.,  depravity,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  religious  impressions — the  first  being 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  the  second,  and 
vastly  the  weakest,  requiring  a  constant  mira- 
cle of  divine  grace  to  act  at  all.  While  we 
confess  to  depravity  in  man,  we  find  many 
other  powers  which,  under  proper  culture  and 
encouragement,  would  lead  him  to  yearn  after 
the  higher  culture  of  the  soul.  We  hold  that 
all  the  talents,  tastes,  sentiments,  and  propensi- 
ties should  be  recognized  as  the  gift  of  God,  and 
properly  cultivated  and  regulated ;  then  shall 
we  be  men  as  well  as  Christians ;  heroes,  not 
half-developed  cowards ;  giants,  not  pigmies ; 
sons  of  God,  made  in  his  noble  image,  and 
under  his  fatherly  care  coming  to  be  perfect 
men  in  Christ  Jesus. — Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

The  present  may  be  said  to  be  a  period  of 
earnest  struggle  for  Christian  advancement 
In  every  church,  and  where  it  has  more  espe- 
cially come  under  our  observation,  among  our 
own  congregations,  are  heard  prayers  for  a 
higher  stage  of  Christian  experience,  while  in 
all  our  rcligous  journals  are  articles  weekly  on 
entire  consecration,  sanctification,  separating 
ourselves  from  the  world,  eta  Now,  while 
we  feel  as  deeply  as  any  the  absolute  necessity 
of  advancement  to  Christian  life,  yet  we  notice 
among  men,  what  is  an  old  theme  of  remark, 
a  general  disposition  to  run  into  extremes,  and 
a  particular  manifestation  of  it  in  religion,  as 
elsewhere.  Our  attention  has  been  especially 
called  to  this  in  the  lives  of  many,  who,  while 
commanding  our  highest  respect,  have  present- 
ed a  sad  onc-sideness  of  character.   They  have 


not  only  been  Christians,  but  Christians  and 
nothing  else.  They  have  been  totally  unfit  for 
many  of  those  parts  which  devolve  upon  the 
religious,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  Father  of 
all,  when  he  comes  down  to  the  golden  gates 
to  receive  them,  will  gently  chide  them,  be- 
cause, while  they  made  good  use  of  one  of 
their  five  talents,  they  kept  the  other  four  all 
their  lives  closely  folded  in  a  napkin.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  calls  of  society.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  God  has  given  our  kind  some  claim 
upon  us  in  this  respect,  and  has  attached  some 
reward  to  our  attending  to  this  claim.  But 
many  have  no  taste  for  sprightly  conversation 
upon  books,  men,  or  measures  of  the  day,  nor 
for  the  tone  of  the  ordinary  social  gathering  of 
well-educated  people  of  evenly  balanced  minds, 
and  are  never  satisfied  with  any  circle  until 
they  can  turn  it  into  a  religious  meeting.  Now, 
while  it  is  essential  to  our  Christian  life  to  at- 
tend regularly  upon  all  the  means  of  grace,  yet 
means  of  grace  all  the  time  are  exactly  like 
wholesome  food  taken  in  too  large  quantities, 
and  become  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  pious 
dissipation.  The  cheerful,  the  witty,  the  laugh- 
ter-loving parts  of  our  souls  were  just  as  much 
given  us  to  use  as  the  serious  and  sedate,  and 
there  is  just  as  much  need  to  keep  from  being 
too  solemn  as  too  gay ;  both  are  wrong,  and 
we  are  bound  to  avoid  even  the  least  sin  with 
•ur  utmost  care.  In  the  observance,  too,  of  our 
private  devotions,  those  which  perhaps  tend 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  cultivation  of 
emotions  of  a  religious  character,  we  believe 
that,  while  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the  emo- 
tions too  much  and  common  sense  too  little ;  to 
waft  ourselves  by  the  sheer  nervous  excitabil- 
ity of  continually  dwelling  on  the  same  set  of 
ideas,  into  an  imaginary  state  of  perfection, 
which  bids  fair  to  lead  to  a  mysticism  as  bad 
as  any  that  ever  vexed  the  early  Church,  and 
which  would  seem  very  famHiar  to  a  Brahmin. 
Any  man  of  sound  powers,  who  spends  hour 
after  hour  on  his  knees,  spends  time  thereon 
which  had  much  better  be  employed  on  his  feet 
energetically  busy  pulling  up  weeds,  sowing 
the  truth,  and  other  sturdy  farmer-work  in 
his  little  corner  of  this  great  moral  plantation, 
and  needs  to  be  reminded  that  labor  is  the 
most  effectual  prayer.  Another  effect  of  this 
narrow  devotion  is  the  neglect  of  everything 
that  savors  of  intellectual  cultivation  or  ele- 
gance, of  plain,  rough  business ;  everything,  in 
short,  which  disturbs  the  ecstasy,  does  not 
make  the  individual  feel,  to  use  reverentially  a 
very  common  phrase,  "  as  if  Jesus  was  present 
with  him." 

The  slow  process  of  study,  following  the 
analogy  of  all  real  progress  in  nature,  is  apt  to 
tend  to  a  weariness  which  will  very  naturally 
produce  some  disturbance  of  the  mind's  calm- 
ness, leaving  him  who  thinks  himself  called  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  to  reject  all  this  pro- 
fane learning,  savoring  so  strongly  of— reason 
— which  some  seem  to  think  the  great  enemy 
of  our  salvation — and  he  falls  straightway  to 


expecting  all  his  help  from  Divine  assistance. 
He  is  soon  called  upon  to  answer  the  honest 
doubts  of  his  church-member — perhaps  a  man 
of  deep  reading ;  or  to  meet  in  open  field  the 
adroit,  urbane  infidel,  of  extensive  research, 
and,  powerless  to  meet  him  with  the  only 
weapon  in  common  between  them,  he  leaves, 
by  a  lame  defense,  his  cause  weaker  than  it 
was  before.  Is  this  like  that  mirror  of  the  man 
and  Christian,  the  Apostle  Paul?  Entirely  con- 
secrated in  his  love  to  Christ,  acting  by  the 
leadings  of  the  Spirit,  yet  displaying  the  most 
wonderful  reasoning  power,  given  not  only  by 
divine  aid  but  by  the  training  of  his  school-days 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  that  gentlemanliness 
which  made  him  the  equal  of  any  Athenian 
Chesterfield,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  man  har- 
moniously developed.  The  school-bell  rings 
from  every  hill  and  valley ;  science  dives  into 
the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  proofs,  like  dia- 
monds from  the  mines,  to  adorn  the  brow  of  re- 
ligion with  truth's  diadem ;  every  man  dares 
think  for  himself,  whatever  comes  of  it,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  van  must  be  mighty  men,  to  be 
leaders  at  all.  We  need  God's  spirit  now  as 
ever,  but  we  need  also  strength  to  wield  the 
arms  of  intellectual  power  which  the  advanc- 
ing age  puts  into  our  hands.  The  great  truths 
which  the  age  has  evolved  may,  if  rightly 
employed,  be  turned  into  the  service  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  unless  we  have  men  of  large  mind, 
comprehensive  views,  and  deep  learning,  able 
to  wield  them,  they  will  be  warped  into  the 
service  of  the  great  enemy  of  souls.  The  mor- 
al, acute,  urbane  skeptic— a  very  Hume— offers, 
so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  to  the  re- 
fined mind  at  least,  a  very  favorable  contrast  to 
his  ruder,  less  learned,  and  polished  antagonist, 
so  that  it  too  often  happens,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed to  our  sorrow,  that  orthodoxy,  defeated  in 
the  persons  of  such  champions,  takes  to  anath- 
ematizing where  it  can  not  convince.  The  days 
when  a  clergyman  was  sufficiently  educated, 
who  knew  his  Bible,  hymn-book,  and  discipline, 
have  passed  away  from  all  but  our  rudest  dis- 
tricts, and  a  new  race  must  arise  to  suit  the 
changed  age.  The  Christianity  of  to-day,  at 
least  in  our  own  Church,  tends  to  become  too 
mystical  and  not  sufficiently  rational.  We 
most  glorify  God  when  we  present  the  highest 
development  of  the  whole  man,  and  not  the 
cultivation  of  only  one  part,  which,  though  it  be 
the  most  important,  can  never  act  in  its  full 
power  unless  sustained  by  a  like  harmonious 
training  of  every  other  member,  from  the  great- 
est down  to  the  very  least— physical,  mental, 
moral,  rational  and  emotional— the  taste  and  the 
judgment,  every  refinement  of  feeling,  and  every 
grace  of  manner.  This  is  the  true  striving  af- 
ter perfection.  The  Christian  who  is  willfully 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art,  who  despises 
the  cultivation  of  science,  who  sees  only  evil  in 
society  unless  it  don  the  Puritanic  garb,  is  on 
kindred  ground  with  the  ascetic  of  the  desert, 
and  will  neutralize  the  effect  of  his  many  vir- 
tues by  the  little  respect  which  will  be  had  for 
his  judgment  How  noble  is  the  fully  and 
evenly  developed  man  1  All  is  grandly  harmo- 
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nious.  Yet  not  only  is  such  a  soul  developed 
in  its  calm  strength,  but  also  possessed  of  the 
most  exquisite  Christian  flexibility,  moving 
easily  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  refined  life, 
graceful  as  it  is  strong,  wonderful  in  its  adapt- 
ation to  every  demand— for  the  reformer's  pul- 
pit or  the  martyr's  fagot,  and  not  less  for  the 
charm  of  the  social  circle  or  the  adornment  of 
home;  master  of  the  principles  of  philosophy 
and  the  niceties  of  taste,  and  over  all,  as  the 
crowning  glory,  thoroughly  consecrated  in  its 
desires  for  the  glory  of  God. 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BEST?— NO.  DX 

CATTLE,  RAW  MATERIAL  FOR  CLOTHING. 

The  production  of  food  by  the  farmer  does 
not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  production  from 
the  soil.  There  is  wool-growing,  the  raising  of 
flax,  and  hemp,  and  cotton,  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle for  their  hides  and  for  beef.  The  vocation 
of  grazing  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  grain 
and  fruit  raising.  It  can  be  conducted  on  soils 
ill  adapted  to  the  profitable  raising  of  grain. 
The  mountain  ranges  of  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Vermont  could  be  profitably  employed  for 
pastures;  while  with  proper  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  flocks,  either  by  rail  or  by 
driving,  they  could  be  taken  where  the  hay  is 
procured  abundantly  for  winter.  The  idea  of 
keeping  a  few  sheep  on  a  mountain  range,  and 
being  obliged  to  pick  out  the  smooth  places  to 
mow  grass  to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  the  way  to  raise  wooL 
But  let  the  whole  mountain  be  employed  for 
pasture,  and  some  not  too  distant  valley,  where 
hay  is  plentiful,  be  the  wintering-place.  Amer- 
ica ought  to  be  ashamed  to  import  wool  of  any 
kind ;  and  linen,  we  doubt  not,  could  be  quite 
as  well  produced  here  as  in  Ireland ;  and  if  we 
have  not  enough  of  Irish  people  here  to  dress 
and  spin  the  flax,  we  certainly  could  import 
them.  The  raising  of  cattle  ought  to  be  largely 
followed.  Pork  is  unfit  food  for  man,  as  it  is 
generally  produced.  If  swine  could  run  as 
beef-cattle  do,  and  not  be  confined  to  close 
pens  without  exercise  or  pure  air,  and  not  be 
stuffed  with  corn  and  over-fattened,  thereby 
rendering  their  flesh  diseased,  pork  would  not 
be  so  detrimental  an  article  of  food  as  it  now 
is.  But  let  oxen  and  sheep,  which  make  the 
best  kinds  of  food  for  the  use  of  man,  take  the 
place  of  swine,  and  it  would  be  a  great  step 
toward  progress  and  improvement  Beefsteak 
ought  not  to  cost  thirty  cents  a  pound,  as  at 
present  It  ought  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  be 
relatively  cheap.  Two  men  could  take  care 
of  Ave  hundred  head  of  cattle,  especially  dur- 
ing the  grazing  season ;  and  we  think  it  would 
be  profitable  for  farmers  having,  say,  thirty  or 
forty  acres  of  land,  to  raise  something  besides 
cattle-feed.  Let  the  cattle  be  grown  mainly 
where  the  soil  is  not  tillable ;  at  least  let  eight 
months  in  the  year  be  spent  by  them  on  such 
lands. 

The  stock-raiser  requires  to  be  a  patient, 
thoughtful  man,  one  who  has  Hope  enough  to 
wait  until  his  appointed  time  for  profit;  one 


who  is  inclined  to  read  and  think,  and  one  who 
is  fond  of  general  exercise  and  exertion.  Such 
a  man  need  not  be  a  plodder.  He  may  be, 
even,  ambitious  and  enterprising. 

Another  of  the  productive  departments  of  in- 
dustry requiring  perseverance,  energy,  indus- 
try, and  good  practical  judgment,  is  that  of 
"lumbering."  But  with  our  views  of  right 
modes  of  living  on  the  land,  this  shearing  of 
the  native  forests  will  not  last  for  many  gen- 
erations. Timber  is  becoming  comparatively 
scarce,  and  if  the  land  were  wanted  by  a  mill- 
ion farmers  it  would  soon  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
stripped.  There  should  be  attention  paid  to 
the  planting  of  forest  trees.  They  will  grow 
about  as  quickly  as  fruit-trees.  In  twenty  years, 
chestnut  timber  can  be  grown  large  enough  for 
railroad  ties  or  fence  posts.  In  general,  to  fol- 
low the  pursuits  mentioned,  a  man  needs 
strength,  courage,  fortitude,  and  patience  orig- 
inating in  a  good,  strong  temperament  and 
large  base  of  brain,  with  good  practical  talent 
and  large  Firmness.  A  man  does  not  need  a 
high  degree  of  taste  or  mechanical  talent  He 
needs  but  little  policy,  and  not  great  Imitation 
or  logical  power;  good  common  sense  and 
good  health  being,  of  course,  as  in  other  call- 
ings, chief  qualifications. 


T&tUpauB  Jtjartmtitt. 

Know, 

Without  or  star,  or  ante],  for  their  gnlda, 
Who  wortlilp  God  •hull  find  him.   Hnmbla  lore, 
And  not  proud  reason,  kaapa  tba  dm  of  hearcn ; 
Lore  Onda  admlaalon  when  prnnd  aelanca  fall*. 

—Youms  '  A'itrW  TlxmghU. 


CHRISTIAN  HOPS. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

A  hope  that  holds  men  in  times  in  which 
otherwise  they  would  drift,  is  really  a  good 
thing.  Even  if  it  were  a  phantasm,  even  if 
the  ground  of  hope  were  a  mistake,  neverthe- 
less the  assured  confidence,  the  firm  reliance, 
the  indestructible  hope  which  men  have,  hold 
the  soul.  Wherever  men  are,  whatever  may 
be  their  exigencies,  once  let  them  believe  in 
God,  believe  that  he  has  care  and  respect  for 
them,  and  believe  that  he  has  promised  never 
to  leave  them  nor  to  forsake  them,  to  be  their 
convoy  across  the  desert,  their  pilot  on  the 
voyage,  and  that  he  will  maintain  them  victori- 
ously to  the  end,  and  nothing  can  move  them ; 
let  them  once  have  that  hope,  and  never  give 
it  up,  clinging  to  it  and  using  it,  and  how  safe 
they  are  1  I  have  seen  men  whom  that  little 
hope — the  hope  of  things  perfectly  invisible, 
out  of  sight,  beyond  reach,  indescribable,  they 
themselves  being  unable  to  describe  it  to  a  fa- 
miliar friend — I  have  seen  that  hope  make 
men  more  happy  than  all  the  smiles  of  fortune 
had  done.  I  have  seen  men  more  happy  in 
their  bereavements,  in  the  desolation  of  their 
household,  than  when  their  families  were  alive 
and  well.  I  have  seen  mothers,  on  whom  Qod 
had  broken  wave  upon  wave,  one  child  going 
after  another,  and  in  whose  experience  were 


many  mouthed  griefs,  speaking  of  the  great 
future,  until  their  souls  were  lifted  up,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  a  higher  love,  they  found  nobler 
joys  and  serener  bliss,  and  higher  soul  expe- 
riences than  they  had  ever  learned  when  they 
did  not  rise  higher  than  the  cradle  or  the  crib. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  love  our  children.  It  is  a 
better  thing  to  love  them  when  they  are  en- 
shrined in  immortality.  I  have  seen  men,  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  care,  who  were  the  minions  of  an 
ignoble  ambition,  who  were  comfortable,  and 
had  all  the  fruitions  of  good  fortune ;  and  all 
these  things  did  not  do  as  much  good  for  their 
souls  as  Christian  hope  did  when  everything  else 
was  taken  away  from  them,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  shut  up  unto  God.  But  that 
God  was  theirs.  I  have  known  men  in  their 
old  age  peeled  and  stripped  down  to  the  bitter- 
est poverty,  and  I  have  known  them  to  bear  a 
thousand-fold  more  than  when  all  things 
abounded.  There  are  men  in  whose  branches 
more  birds  sing  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
There  are  men  that  have  more  blossoms  in  ad- 
versity than  they  had  in  prosperity.  There 
are  men  that  are  safer  and  happier  because 
they  are  holier  by  the  discipline  of  God's  prov- 
idence than  they  were  when  all  the  world  was 
poured  out  into  their  lap,  and  all  men  envied 
them,  and  counted  them  blessed.  And  it  is 
this  hope  that  did  it 


Religious  Charity,  or  Charity  in  Relig- 
ion.— The  Living  Church  says:  A  man  may 
have  a  true  affection  for  his  country  and  yet  be 
a  thorough-going  party  man,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  principles  and  policy  of  his  party  are 
most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
But  devotion  to  a  party,  however  pure  its  prin- 
ciples and  sound  its  policy,  does  not  itself  prove 
devotion  to  the  state,  since  the  former  may  be 
actuated  by  divers  motives,  even  low  and  sor- 
did ones.  Petty  self-interest  may  explain  the 
whole  of  a  seeming  patriotism,  and  so  a  true 
patriot  may  be  a  zealous  partisan ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  zealous  partisan  must  be  a 
true  patriot  In  like  manner,  strong  attach- 
ment to  our  particular  religious  communion 
may  essentially  be  a  love  of  the  Gospel,  seeing 
as  we  believe  its  doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions 
are  of  the  Gospel  and  most  favorable  to  its 
spread  and  influence ;  but  such  denominational 
attachment  is  in  itself  no  evidence  of  genuine 
evangelical  affection.  It  may  be  hereditary 
prejudice,  pride  of  sect,  religious  partisanship. 
We  may  be  good  Christians  and  sound  Church- 
men, staunch  Lutherans  or  Calvin  is  ts ;  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  may  be  sound  Church- 
men, staunch  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  and 
withal  sorry  Christians.  Pious  and  earnest 
believers  may  be  narrow-minded  and  even  big- 
oted. They  may  be  near-sighted,  or  can  see 
only  in  one  direction.  They  can't  take  an  hon- 
est look  all  around — or,  from  their  theological 
training,  they  can  see  only  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  special  orthodoxy.  Confined  in 
their  gaze  to  its  colored  spectacles,  they  are 
sure  they  see  the  truth ;  but  they  have  not  the 
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least  idea  that  it  can  be  seen  through  any  other 
optics  or  from  any  other  point  of  view.  Still, 
they  may  be  very  good  people.   But  we  must 


CATHEDRAL  OP  8TBA8BUB 


not  carry  this  apology  for  them  too  far.  They 
are  lacking  in  charity — for  charity,  whenever  it 
has  its  due  sway,  has  a  marvelous  effect  in 
clearing  and  enlarging  the  mental  vision. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  STRA8BURO. 

Among  the  church  edifices  of  Germany, 
whose  origin  dates  back  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Cathedral  or  Minster  of  Strasburg  takes  a 
most  prominent  place,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  rich  facade  and  high  spire,  but  as  present- 
ing in  its  structure  the  whole  development  of 
Gothic  architecture  from  its  rise  to  its  perfec- 
tion, and  again  to  iuf  decay.  The  crypt  and  the 
substructure  of  the  choir,  and  also  in  part  the 
transept,  belong  to  the  later  Romanesque  style, 
and  were  erected  after  1117 ;  the  nave  was  be- 
gun in  1015  and  finished  in  1275 ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent facade,  erected  between  1277  and  1389, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  highest  bloom  of 
the  Gothic  and  to  the  time  when  its  decay  be- 
gan ;  evidences  of  the  degeneracy  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  upper  story  of  the  facade,  from 
1865,  and  the  higher  portions  of  the  tower, 
which  was  completed  in  1489 — nearly  half  a 
century  after  the  building  of  the  tower  was 


commenced.  The  foundation  of  the  Cathedral 
was  laid  in  the  year  1015,  by  Bishop  Werner, 
of  Habsburg,  and  after  the  building  had  been 
going  on  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  Bishop  Conrad,  of 
Lichtenberg,  commissioned  Er- 
win,  of  Steinbach,  to  build  the 
wonderful  minster,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1277.  Pastor 
Bchwarz  has  chosen  the  great 
architect  as  the  hero  of  his  ro- 
mance, "Erwin  von  Steinbach" 
(1835).  Erwin  did  not  live  to  see 
his  work  completed,  but  after 
overcoming  numerous  obstacles, 
the  effects  of  earthquakes  and 
storms,  and  seeing  a  great  portion 
of  the  substructure  finished,  he 
died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1318. 
It  is  still  unsettled  how  much  of 
the  facade  can  be  attributed  to 
his  designs.  After  1318  his  son 
Johann  carried  on  the  work  from 
1818  to  1389,  assisted  by  his  gifted 
sister,  Sabina,  who  executed  a 
portion  of  the  splendid  sculpture 
on  the  west  side,  and  whose  name 
is  especially  immortalized  in  the 
tracery  in  the  southern  side  portal. 
After  their  death  different  masters 
worked  on  it,  among  whom  was 
John  Hultz,  of  Cologne,  who 
commenced  the  spire,  and  com- 
pleted it  in  1439.  The* 
original  design  was  to 
erect  two  spires,  but 
only  the  northern  one 
was  perfected.  This 
spire  is  the  highest  in 

 the  world,  rising  486 

feet  above  the  pavement,  being 
140  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's, 
London,  and  exceeded  by  only 
about  twenty  by  the  famed  Pyr- 
amid of  Cheops.  Its  dimensions 
are  857  feet  extreme  length;  79 
feet,  height  of  ceiling;  140  feet, 
length  of  transept;  and  85  feet, 
breadth  of  nave. 

The  impression  produced  upon 
visitors  on  coming  suddenly  in 
full  view  of  the  Cathedral  is  over- 
whelming, and  productive  of  a 
feeling  such  as  is  rarely  equaled 
in  witnessing  a  triumph  of  hu- 
man skill.  "  The  charm  which  is 
thrown  over  the  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler while  beholding  Strasburg  is 
not  derived  from  its  historical  as- 
sociations. No  one  can  approach 
it  without  finding  these  fade  away 
as  the  sight  of  the  spire  of  its  Ca- 
thedral bursts  upon  his  view. 
This  noble  object  catches  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  before  the 
city  which  lies  beneath  it  is  illuminated ;  and 
they  linger  on  its  summit  long  after  twilight 
has  mantled  the  spires  and  domes  which  rise 


near  its  base.  It  is  at  the  latter  hour  that 
it  appears  in  all  its  glory,  burnished  as  it  is 
by  the  rich,  golden  light  which  seems  to 
penetrate  it;  it  is  at  such  a  time  that  the 
charm  of  Gothic  architecture  overpowers  the 
soul.  It  is  composed  of  dark  red  stone,  which 
has  been  rendered  still  darker  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  it  now  presents  that  venerable 
appearance  visible  on  those  monuments  only 
which  have  1  ages  for  their  dower.'  The  orna- 
ments are  more  beautiful,  and  its  lofty  windows 
more  magnificent,  than  those  of  any  modern 
edifice;  while  the  proportion  is  so  perfect,  that 
you  search  in  vain  for  any  defect  The  great 
Cathedral  of  Milan  is  a  more  splendid  edifice, 
and  with  its  six  thousand  statues  and  bas-re- 
liefs is  a  more  brilliant  object;  the  hundred 
spires  which  rise  on  its  roof  will  probably  ever 
remain  unequaled  as  an  exhibition  of  magnifi- 
cence ;  still,  for  beauty  of  Gothic  ornament,  for 
almost  inconceivable  lightness  of  architecture, 
and  for  gigantic  altitude,  the  tower  and  spire 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg  will  forever 
challenge  a  competitor."  (Dwight) 

The  platform  where  the  spire  commences 
may  be  reached  by  asedftding  three  hundred 
and  thirty  steps.  Here  is  a  station  for  fire 
watchmen,  and  here,  too,  has  lived  the  guide 
and  his  family  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  order  to  ascend  the  spire,  the  guide,  for  a 
consideration,  will  unlock  the  iron  grate  that 
closes  the  passage,  and  allow  you  to  climb  sev- 
en hundred  steps  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
summit   This  ascent  is  no  slight  task,  and  one 


STRASBURG' 8    FAMOUS  CLOCK. 


must  have  a  steady  nerve  and  head  to  do  it 
"  There  is  really  no  danger  or  difficulty  in  the 
ascent ;  but  the  stone  work  of  the  steeple  is  so 
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completely  open,  and  the  pillars  which  support 
it  are  so  wide  apart,  and  cut  so  thin,  that  they 
more  resemble  a  collection  of  bars  of  iron  or 
wood ;  so  that,  at  such  a  height,  one  might  al- 
most fancy  oneself  suspended  by  a  cage  over 
the  city ;  and  if  the  foot  were  to  slip,  the  body 
might  possibly  drop  through  the  open  fretwork. 
At  the  same  time,  the  elaborateness  of  the  tra- 
cery, and  the  sharpness  of  the  angles  and  or- 
naments, are  proof  of  the  skill  of  the  architect 
and  the  excellent  materials  he  had  chosen; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  close  inspection  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship  can  be  truly  ap- 
preciated. Within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  the 
winding  stair  terminates,  under  a  species  of 
carved  rosette.  "There  may  be  read  these 
words,  in  black  letters— to  the  east:  Christus 
not  retocat. — Chrutus  gratis  donat;  south,  Chris- 
tut  semper  regnat. — Christ  us  et  imperat;  west, 
Ohristus  et  superat. — Christus  rex  triumphat ; 
north,  Maria  glorified.— Christus  coronat."  The 
work  of  the  upper  part  is  so  slight,  that  small 
bars  of  iron  are  placed  across  the  openings  to 
prevent  you  from  falling.  Yet  the  greatest 
caution  is  needed,  as.  the  guide  warningly  says, 
"  several  instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
have  either  fallen  or  have  thrown  themselves 
from  the  top."  One  feels  almost  afraid  to  lin- 
ger; fearing  that  the  slight  breeze  which  fans 
his  cheek  will  break  the  •slight,  net-work-like 
structure ;  and  he  breathes  again  freer  as  he 
once  more  gets  down  upon  the  platform. 

The  view  from  this  part  can  be  enjoyed  bet- 
ter than  from  the  height  of  the  spire.  We 
look  down  upon  the  quaint  city  of  Strasburg, 
its  curious  bridges,  picturesque  old  dwellings, 
neat  little  squares,  gray  churches  of  a  long  past 
age,  whose  steeples  are  still  below  us,  the  mud- 
dy, winding  111,  and  away  off  the  meadows 
through  which  the  "  castle-armed  "  Rhine  flows. 
To  the  east  the  Black  Forest  extends  away  for 
miles,  and  finally  bounds  the  horizon.  In  the 
west  the  Vosges  Mountains,  standing  out  bold- 
ly, forbid  a  more  extended  view  of  France; 
while  in  the  south,  the  Jura  range  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  On  the  spire  itself,  and  in  various 
other  places,  may  be  seen  many  names  inscrib- 
ed, which  are  well  known  in  German  history 
and  literature,  as  Goethe,  Schlosser,  Kaufmann, 
Herder,  Lavater,  Roederer,  Pfenninger,  Blessig, 
Stolz,  and  many  others.  Indeed,  celebrated 
names  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  building.  Voltaire  had  his  name  chiseled 
at  the  entrance  to  the  clock-room,  but  a  streak 
of  lightning  came  in  1789  and  took  away  the 
"Vol,"  leaving  only  the"  taire;"  but  the  name 
has  been  replaced  again  since  then.  Uhland 
refers  to  these  names  in  his  well-known  poem, 
the  "Minster  Legend." 

The  interior  corresponds  somewhat  to  its 
outward  magnificence  and  surpasses  most  Goth- 
ic edifices  in  its  solemnity.  D  wight  says:  "No 
other  structure  presents  windows  of  such  color- 
ing, where  light  is  thrown  into  hues  so  brilliant 
and  so  variegated,  or  where  they  blend  and  are 
contrasted  with  so  intense  beauty.  It  is  the 
only  edifice  which  ever  made  me  feel  the  sol- 
l  emn  gloom  I  had  anticipated  on  entering  a 
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Gothic  cathedral  of  the  old  world."  The  chief 
objects  that  strike  attention  are  the  graceful 
and  curious  stone  tracery ;  the  great  Gothic 
columns  supporting  the  vaulting ;  the  long  and 
unobstructed  aisles ;  the  celebrated  astronomi- 
cal clock,  of  which  we  will  shortly  speak ;  the 
immense  organ ;  and  the  baptismal  font  of  1458. 
In  the  St  John's  Chapel,  to  the  left  of  the 
choir,  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Conrad,  of 
Lichtenberg,  who  died  in  1290,  and  under 
whose  government  the  building  of  the  facade 
was  commenced.  Behind  this,  in  the  court,  is 
the  grave-stone  of  Erwin,  the  architect,  his 
wife  and  his  son.  His  daughter  has  an  eternal 
memorial  in  "  that  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
lonely  pillar,  ornamented  from  base  to  capital 
with  statues,  whereon  Sabina,  carved  in  stone, 
in  a  half-dark  corner  of  a  neighboring  gallery, 
and  leaning  on  her  hand,  is  looking  intently  at 
each  stroke  of  her  mute  and  motionless  stone 
workmen  " — all  is  a  picture  whose  image  once 
impressed  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  mind. 

STRASBOno'S  FAMOUS  CLOCK. 

The  clock  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  is  one  of 
the  chief  decorations  of  that  world-famous  edi- 
fice, and  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  example 
of  what  Constructiveness  in  full  training  is  ca- 
pable of  achieving.  In  the  engraving  is  seen 
a  faithful  representation  of  it  as  it  appears- to 
the  eye  of  a  visitor  in  that  part  of  the  Cathedral 
where  it  stands.  The  view  is  an  interior  one, 
as  will  be  Inferred  from  the  surrounding  walls. 
The  history  of  its  construction,  like  that  of 
most  world-famous  mechanical  curiosities,  bor- 
ders on  the  romantic.  Dasypodius,  a  skillful 
horologist  of  8trasburg,  bent  his  energies  to  the 
task  of  producing  a  clock  which  should  com- 
bine many  features ;  not  only  Indicate  the  time 
of  day,  but  the  succession  of  the  days,  weeks, 
months,  Beasons,  years,  etc.  He  spent  years 
in  working  out  the  self-conceived  problem,  but 
finally  attained  the  result  seen  in  the  great  Ca- 
thedral clock.  Of  course  Dasypodius  had  not 
set  his  contrivance  in  motion  long  before  its 
wonderful  properties  excited  general  admira- 
tion, and  as  it  worked  well,  the  magistrate  of 
Strasburg  determined  that  his  city  alone  should 
possess  so  wonderful  a  time-piece ;  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  desire,  it  is  said,  he  caused 
Dasypodius  to  be  made  blind,  so  that  he  could 
not  make  any  more  such  clocks.  The  unfortu- 
nate horologist,  however,  declared  that  some- 
thing was  still  wanting  to  complete  the  work, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  fumble  among  the 
works  to  make  the  pretended  addition ;  he  took 
out  a  single  piece,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
clock  stopped.  Other  mechanicians  endeav- 
ored to  remedy  the  defect,  but  could  not ;  and 
so  the  singular  contrivance  remained  until  1882, 
when  a  mechanic  named  Schwilgu6  attempted 
its  restoration,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection. 

What  tills  complicated  bit  of  mechanism  is 
capable  of  doing  we  will  briefly  describe.  The 
globe,  seen  in  the  engraving  at  the  foot  of  the 
clock,  shows  the  course  of  the  stars  from  day 
to  day ;  behind  the  globe  is  a  perpetual  calen- 
dar, on  which  a  statue  of  Apollo  points  with 


an  arrow  to  the  actual  date.  On  one  side  of 
this  calendar  is  an  index  giving  the  time  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  reckoning,  and  on  the 
other  an  Index  giving  the  time  according  to  the 
sun  and  moon.  A  dial  above  these  indicates 
the  mean  time ;  while  above  the  dial  a  curious 
mechanical  arrangement  shows  the  phases  of 
the  moon  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
lunar  month. 

But  there  are  other  features  which  command 
our  particular  attention  and  excite  our  aston- 
ishment Every  day,  just  before  noon,  the 
figure  of  an  angel  strikes  the  quarter-hours 
upon  a  ball  which  it  supports  in  one  hand ;  and 
by  its  side  a  figure  representing  Time  turns 
over  a  sand-glass,  marking  the  expiration  of 
the  hour ;  higher  up,  a  skeleton— Death— stands 
with  a  mace  in  hand.  As  the  quarter-hours 
pass,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  four  symbol- 
ical figures — childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age — appear,  and  go  around  Death,  who, 
at  noon,  strikes  the  hour.  Then,  in  the  high- 
est niche  of  the  clock,  where  stands  a  figure  of 
the  Saviour,  carvings  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
are  seen  to  advance  singly  and  move  around 
their  Lord,  bowing  as  they  pass  the  center  of 
the  arc  they  describe.  No  sooner  has  the  last 
of  the  twelve  disappeared,  than  a  cock,  perched 
on  the  left  tower,  flaps  his  wings,  stretches  his 
neck,  and  crows  so  loud  and  shrill  that  the 
whole  edifice  resounds  with  repeated  echogs. 

The  seven  days  of  *the  week  have  each  a 
mythological  representative  which  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  retires  at  the  end.  On  Sunday, 
Apollo  shows  himself;  on  Monday,- Diana; 
and  so  on.  The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg, with  its  strangely  ingenious  clock,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  a  traveler 
can  find  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


DR.  FRANKLIN  ON  DEATH. 

We  find  the  following  letter  in  one  of  our 
exchanges.  It  is  represented  as  an  "  unpub- 
lished letter"  to  a  Miss  E.  Hubbard,  but 
whether  or  not  much  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  its  authenticity,  we  can  not  say,  and  there- 
fore forbear  any  comment  on  its  ethical  char- 
acteristics. The  style  itself  does  not,  at  first 
sight,  much  resemble  the  great  philosopher's : 

Dear  Child  :  I  condole  with  you.  We  have 
lost  a  most  dear  and  valuable  relation,  but  it  is 
the  will  of  God  and  nature  that  these  mortal 
bodies  be  laid  aside  when  the  soul  is  to  enter 
into  real  life.  'Tis  rathe*  an  embryo  state— a 
preparation  to  living ;  a  man  is  not  completely 
born  until  he  is  dead.  Why,  then,  should  we 
grieve  that  a  new  child  is  born  among  the  im- 
mortals— a  new  member  added  to  their  society. 

We  arc  spirits.  That  bodies  should  be  lent 
to  us  while  thev  can  afford  us  pleasure,  assist 
us  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  in  doing  good  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benevolent 
act  of  God.  When  they  become  unfit  for  their 
purposes,  and  afford  us  pain  instead  of  pleas- 
ure, instead  of  an  aid  become  an  incumbrance, 
and  answer  none  of  the  intentions  for  which 
they  were  given,  it  is  equally  kind  and  benevo- 
lent that  a  way  is  provided  by  which  we  may 
get  rid  of  them.   That  way  is  death. 

We  ourselves,  prudently  in  some  cases,  choose 
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a  partial  death.  A  mangled,  painful  limb  which 
can  not  be  restored,  wc  willingly  cut  off.  He 
that  plucks  out  a  tooth  parts  with  it  freely, 
since  the  pain  goes  with  it,  and  he  that  quits 
the  whole  body  parts  with  all  the  pains  and 
possibility  of  pains  and  diseases  it  was  liable  to 
or  capable  of  making  him  suffer. 

Our  friend  and  we  are  invited  abroad  on  a 
party  of  pleasure  that  is  to  last  forever.  His 
chair*  was  first  ready,  and  has  gone  before  us. 
We  could  not  conveniently  all  start  together; 
and  why  should  you  and  I  be  grieved  at  this, 
since  we  are  soon  to  follow,  and  we  know 
where  to  find  him  ? 

Adieu,  my  dear,  good  child,  and  believe  that 
I  shall  be,  in  every  state,  your  affectionate  papa, 

BEN  J.  FRANKLIN. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  12, 1750. 


#nr  Social  Relations. 
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SOME   MOTHER'S  CHILD. 

BY  FRANCES  L.  KEELXB. 

At  home  or  away,  in  the  alley  or  street 
Wherever  I  chance  in  thia  wide  world  to  meet 
A  girl  that  la  thoughtless  or  boy  that  la  wild. 
My  heart  echoes  aofty,  "  'Tie  some  mother's  child." 
And  when  I  see  those  o'er  whom  long  years  have  rolled, 
"Whose  hearts  have  grown  hardened,  whose  spirits  are 
Be  it  woman  all  fallen,  or  man  all  defiled,  [cold, 
A  voice  whispers  sadly,  "Ah  1  some  mother's  child.** 

No  matter  how  far  from  the  right  she  hath  strayed ; 
No  matter  what  inroads  dishonor  hath  made ; 
No  matter  what  elements  cankered  the  pearl- 
Though  tarnished  and  sullied,  she  Is  some  mother's  girl. 
No  matter  how  wayward  his  footsteps  have  been ; 
No  matter  how  deep  he  is  sunken  in  sin ; 
No  matter  how  low  is  his  standard  of  Joy- 
Though  guilty  find  loathsome,  he  Is  some  mother's  boy. 
That  head  bath  been  pillowed  on  tenderest  breast; 
That  form  hath  been  wept  o'er,  those  Hps  have  been 
press'd; 

That  son!  hath  been  prayed  for  in  tones  sweet  and  mild ; 
For  her  sake  deal  gently  with  some  mother's  child. 
Elmiba,  1860. 


PIANO  PLOW. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  A.  CARNEY. 

Glancing  idly  this  rainy  morning  at  one  of 
our  city  dailies,  my  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
line  under  the  well-known  head  of  "  Hints  ta 
Farmers."  "  Don't  buy  a  piano  for  your  daugh- 
ters while  your  sons  need  a  plow." 

Now,  being  a  Yankee,  I  shall  venture  to 
44  guess,"  as,  if  I  were  of  the  masculine  gender, 
I  should  certainly  "  bet,"  and  that  right  heav- 
ily, that  the  man  who  wrote  those  "  Hints  "  had 
neither  sons  nor  daughters.  Furthermore,  he 
had  no  money  to  invest  in  either  plows  or 
pianos,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  farming  ex- 
cept what  be  had  read  about  it  Neither  was 
he  writing  in  the  country  amid  the  songs  of 
the  birds  and  the  hum  of  a  myriad  forms  of 
happy  life.  No,  he  was  a  poor,  miserable, 
cynical  old  bachelor,  who  was  condemned  for 
his  sins  to  get  np  a  proper  variety  for  a  city 
newspaper,  at  so  much  per  column,  and  didn't 

•Alluding  to  the  sedan  chairs  then  in  fashionable  use. 


get  well  paid  for  it  As  lie  sat  striving  for 
ideas  in  the  fifth  story  of  a  third-rate  boarding- 
hpusc,  his  landlady's  daughter  was  thrumming 
an  old  rickety  piano  below,  and,  not  daring  to 
vent  his  spleen  on  her,  he  cowardly  .took  to 
abusing  the  unconscious  piano. 

Don't  you  pay  any  attention  to  such  "  hints," 
farmers !  They  are  all  written  to  sell,  and 
don't  you  be  sold  by  tlicin.  You  know  the 
wants  of  your  sons  and  daughters  better  than 
any  old  and  seedy  scribbler  can  tell  you.  If 
your  daughters,  or  sons,  have  a  tapte  for  music, 
cultivate  it  as  liberally  as  your  means  will 
allow,  and  never  fear  it  will  not  pay  you  back 
as  well  as  your  finest  field  of  wheat  It  will 
not  hinder  the  plow !  Never  fear  that  The 
plowboy's  whistle  is  proverbial,  and  don't  we 
all  know  he  plows  the  faster  for  his  whistling  ? 
His  horses  are  enlivened  by  it,  and  speed  the 
faster  through  the  field.  His  own  fatigue,  and 
the  heat  of  the  day,  are  disregarded  and  unfelt 

If  the  spring  work  drives,  let  your  daughters 
help.  They  can  ride  on  the  corn-planter  as 
easily  and  gracefully  as  in  an  elegant  carriage, 
and  far  more  usefully.  Then,  when  they  are 
through  the  spring  work,  and  everything  is 
growing  without  their  aid,  let  them  In  the 
pleasant  eventide  gather  around  the  piano, 
sons  and  daughters  both,  and  be  sure  that 
piano  is  a  good  one !  You  would  not  use  a 
poor  old  plow ! 

I  know  a  family  of  eight  daughters,  diversi- 
fied by  only  one  baby  boy.  Beautiful,  intel- 
ligent, graceful  girls  they  arc,  too;  but  they 
assist. their  father  through  his  miles  of  grain 
as  well  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  sterner  sex. 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  ".asked  I,  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  eldest  "  She  looks  as  If  she 
were  made  for  a  queen." 

44  So  she  was,"  replied  my  friend.  "  She 
reigns  over  more  hearts  than  any  one  I  know. 
Her  father  calls  her  his  right-hand  man," 
added  he,  laughingly, "  for,  being  an  Invalid 
himself,  he  could  hardly  manage  the  farm 
without  her." 

44  She  does  not  actually  work  upon  it  herself?" 
queried  I,  in  astonishment ;  "  why,  her  hands 
are  white  and  slender  as  any  lady's  can  be." 

"  And  as  useful  as  many  a  lady's  can  not  be," 
said  he.  44  She  helps  her  mother  get  up  a  good 
dinner,  or  her  father  to  get  in  a  field  of  corn, 
with  equal  ability.  Last  week  he  wanted  a 
plow  repaired,  but,  it  being  a  rainy  day,  dared 
not  venture  out  in  his  feeble  health.  She  said 
she  had  a  little  shopping  to  do  in  town,  and 
so  harnessing  their  splendid  horses  with  her 
own  hands  to  the  large  farm  wagon,  she  took 
the  plow  to  the  blacksmith.  Proceeding  to 
town,  she  made  her  purchases,  and  on  her  re- 
turn called  for  the  plow,  and  brought  it  home." 

"  She  had  not  physical  strength  to  manage 
and  lift  a  plow,  surely  ?  " 

44  No ;  but  she  had  mental  strength  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  accomplish  her  ends.  I 
asked  her  how  she  lifted  It  into  the  wagon. 
4  Oh,'  said  she, 4  mother  helped  me  at  home, 
and  the  blacksmith  did  it  at  the  shop.  Every 
one  helps  those  who  help  themselves,'  she 


added,  with  a  woman's  tfkill  in  applying  a 

moral." 

That  young  lady  has  a  spleudii  piano- 
draws  music  from  it  too— and  makes  it  assist 
in  maintaining  and  educating  her  young  sis- 
ters, by  giving  music  lessons  to  all  in  her 
neighborhood  who  have  a  talent  therefor,  and 
whose  parents  are  sensible  enough  to  cultivate 
it  as  well  as  their  corn  and  potatoes. 

Farmers,  advice  is  cheap.  A  vast  amount  of 
it  is  given  gratis,  nowadays.  But  don't  you 
ever  listen  to  a  word  that  will  divorce  the  use- 
ful from  the  beautiful,  either  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  land,  or  the  education,  especially 
the  home  education,  of  your  children.  They 
need  flowers  as  much  as  they  need  food ;  books 
and  papers  as  much  as  they  need  clothing; 
good  pictures  and  good  music  as  much  as  they 
need  anything  under  heaven.  Be  thankful, 
Western  farmers  especially,  that  you  can  afford 
both  plow  and  piano ;  and  let  no  one  persuade 
you  the  one  will  interfere  with  the  other.  Let 
no  eagerness  in  laying  up  a  portion  in  the 
bank,  or  in  bonded  estate,  for  your  children, 
prevent  your  laying  up  for  them  the  memory 
of  a  home  of  culture,  and  simple  elegance.  So 
train  the  vines,  hang  up  44  The  Yosemite  Val- 
ley "  and  44  Niagara,"  buy  the  piano,  and  sub- 
scribe for  some  valuable  paper  or  periodical 
like  Thb  Phrenological  Journal. 


THE   WORD  UNSPOKEN. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WYLLY8. 

There  are  a  thousand  occasions  on  which 
silence  becomes  almost  a  crime,  and  the  laittez- 
faire  (let  alone)  doctrine  an  outrage  to  our  bet- 
ter natures. 

Passing  one  of  those  liquor  saloons  which  or- 
nament nearly  every  other  street  corner  in  New 
York,  a  few  days  ago,  our  attention  was  irre- 
sistibly attracted  to  a  group  of  three  young 
men,  or  rather  boys— for  the  down  was  scarcely 
shadowing  their  lips— standing  before  the  gaudy 
stained-glass  door  of  the  palace  of  destruction. 
One,  the  smallest  and  youngest,  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  pleasant,  boyish  face,  was  evidently 
anxious  to  pass  on ;  the  other  two  were  equally 
determined  that  he  should  enter. 

44 1  tell  you  I  don't  want  to— what's  the  use  ?" 
said  the  first,  turning  with  an  expression  of 
aversion  from  the  door,  and  trying  to  throw 
off  the  grasp  of  his  companion's  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Just  for  a  minute,  Jim,— don't  be  a  fool ! " 
said  one. 

44  Only  one  glass— you're  warm  and  tired— 
Where's  the  harm?"  pleaded  the  second,  in  a 
milder  and  more  insinuating  tone. 

"  But  I  say  I  don't  want  to"  was  the  remon- 
strance, spoken  this  time  in  less  decided  ac- 
cents than,  before. 

44  Oh,  come  along,  Jim— don't  keep  a  fellow 
waiting  all  day!"  said  the  other,  giving  his 
arm  a  gentle  pull. 

We  had  paused,  irresistibly  attracted,  to 
hear  the  end  of  this  brief  altercation.  Now 
was  the  moment  of  peril— the  instant  when 
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the  soul  trembled  in  the  balance,  as  the  mag- 
netic needle  sometimes  trembles  and  vacillates 
before  it  tarns  decisively.  The  boy  hesitated, 
not  wishing  to  say  Yes,  hardly  daring  to  say 
No! 

Then  came  the  impulse  to  lay  our  hand  on 
his  young  shoulder  and  say,  "Don't  go  with 
them:  you  are  right,  and  they  are  wrong." 
One  encouraging  word,  one  sympathizing  look, 
might  have  strengthened  his  tottering  resolve 
and  altered  the  aspect  of  his  whole  after-life. 
But  while  we  stood  undecided,  shrinking  with 
true  American  mautxtue  honte  from  interfering 
with  a  discussion  in  which  we  were  externally 
quite  unconcerned,  the  golden  moment  slipped 
away.  He  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
comrades,  and,  half  reluctant,  half  defiant,  en- 
tered the  fatal  green-baize  doors  through  which 
so  many  have  passed  to  a  doom  worse  than 
death. 

"  Well,  after  all,  it  was  none  of  our  busi- 
ness," we  thought,  trying  to  still  the  accusing 
voice  within  us,  as  we  passed  on,  priest-and- 
Levite-like,  "  on  the  other  side." 

Yet,  when  it  was  too  late,  we  would  have 
given  worlds  to  recall  the  lost  opportunity. 
For  the  sake  of  that  boy's  mother  at  home ; 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  unlived 
life  before  him,  it  was  our  duty  to  have  spoken. 
It  wot  our  business—it  was  every  man's  busi- 
ness, who  had  sons  and  brothers  of  his  own ! 
No  matter  though  he  were  an  entire  stranger- 
no  matter  though  the  tempters  should  call  us 
"  officious  "  and  "  meddling."  We  felt  that  we 
had  let  the  soul  drift  out  upon  the  dark  cur- 
rent that  leads  to  destruction,  and  never 
stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to  hold  it  back  1 

Well,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  ever 
look  upon  the  boyish  face  again ;  yet  we  could 
not  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  awful  words 
that  Ood  has  spoken  to  us  all,  through  the 
pages  of  Scripture : 

"  The  voice  of  thy  brother' t  blood  caUeth  unto 
me  from  the  ground  I " 

It  is  said  that  "  hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions." The  entrance  thereto  might  well 
be  paved  with  neglected  opportunities.  How 
many  goodly  vessels  have  been  hopelessly 
wrecked  "  outward  bound"  and  cast  away  on 
the  breakers  of  temptation,  all  for  want  of  the 
word  unspoken ! 

Take  Both  Hands  To  It. — My  five-year- 
old  colt  of  a  boy — and  left-handed  at  that — 
was  stretching  up  in  the  vain  effort  to  raise 
the  door  latch.  He  tugged  at  it  for  some  time, 
and  then  turned  away  in  despair.  In  a  tone 
slightly  commanding,  I  said, "  Take  both  hands 
to  it"  He  returned  to  the  charge,  and  succeed- 
ed in  opening  the  door.  The  next  time  he 
marched  up  to  the  before-dreaded  door,  and 
calling  my  attention,  "  See,  papa,  I  take  both 
hands,"  the  door  opened,  and  he  passed  out 
with  considerable  pride,  not,  however,  until  I 
had  stopped  him  for  a  minute  to  impress  it  upon 
his  mind  not  to  depend  upon  his  left  hand,  but 
that  all  through  life  he  must "  take  both  hands 
to  it" 


HOME   TALKS  - No.  Z. 


It  was  evening  in  the  cosy  little  sitting-room 
of  my  home,  the  one  place  on  earth  where  I 
am  sure  of  finding  "  peace,  and  quiet,  and  loving 
words."  The  children  had  just  been  in  to  kiss 
me  good-night,  and  I  could  hear  a  gentle  mur- 
muring of  prayer  from  the  bed-room  beyond. 

Presently  my  wife  came  back  to  me,  singing 
softly  to  herself,  as  she  lowered  the  window- 
shades  and  brightened  up  the  fire.  I  could 
just  hear  the  words  she  sang: 

"  Carry  me  close  to  your  own  heart,  Beloved, 
Up  the  golden  stair; 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Lord, 
We  will  pour  our  souls  in  prayer.'1 

"  Winnie  Grahm  has  been  here  to-day,"  she 
announced,  as  she  took  possession  of  her  low 
sewing-chair. 

"  Fred  Grahm's  wife,  from  Rockport?"  ask- 
ed L 

"  Yes ;  she  was  going  home  on  a  visit,  and 
stopped  over  till  the  five-o'clock  train.  I  had 
quite  a  visit  from  her." 

"  Is  she  just  as  childish  and  pretty  as  ever? 
I  used  to  wonder  what  sort  of  a  wife  she  would 
be  for  Fred." 

"  She  is  just  as  charming  and  imperative  as 
ever,  and  seems  just  about  as  she  was  three 
years  ago ;  but  she  falls  short  of  my  idea  of  a 
true  wife." 

"  In  what  respect  does  she  fail,  Mary  f  " 

"  She  does  not  honor  her  husband  as  she 
ought  She  is  not  true  to  the  promise  she 
gave,  to  love  and  honor  him.  No  true  wife  will 
8 peak  disparagingly  of  her  husband,  especially 
in  his  absence,  or  dwell  upon  his  faults  in  con- 
versing with  another ;  and  if  she  does  this,  her 
words  do  not  reflect  honor  on  her  husband, 
but,  rather,  dishonor." 

"Very  true,"  said  L  ."It  is  the  duty,  and 
should  be  the  pleasure,  of  every  wife  so  to  speak 
of  her  husband  that  those  who  listen  will  think 
better  of  him,  will  gain,  involuntarily,  some 
new  respect  for  the  man ;  but  this  she  can  not 
do  by  praising  him,  or  by  speaking  of  him  fre- 
quently to  others,  It  is  the  habitual  deference 
and  real  love  of  a  wife  toward  her  husband  that 
manifests  itself  in  her  words,  and  leads  others 
to  accord  to  him  new  honor." 

"  This  is  just  where  Winnie  failed  in  wifely 
duty,"  Mary  rejoined.  "  She  gave  me  quite  an 
account  of  her  trials  as  a  housekeeper,  and 
spoke  of  her  husband's  faults,  his  trifling  neg- 
lects and  failings,  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  a 
mere  acquaintance.  She  complained  frequently 
of  his  constant  devotion  to  business,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  turn  the  subject 
away  from  her  husband's  foibles.  Her  petty 
fault-finding  made  me  quite  Bick  at  heart" 

"Don't  judge  her  too  harshly,  Mary;  remem- 
ber she  was  only  a  child — a  spoiled  and  petted 
one,  too— when  she  married  Fred ;  and  if  she 
lacks  that  true  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  would  teach  a  wife  to  guard  a  husband's 
faults  carefully  from  the  world,  perhaps  she  is 
only  following  the  example  of  older  women, 
and  those  in  higher  positions,  with  whom  she 
associates." 


"That  is  what  makes  me  feel  this  wrong 
and  unfaithfulness  so  deeply "  said  my  wife. 
"  There  are  so  many  wives,  and  some  who  oc- 
cupy high  places  in  the  world,  who  confide  to 
some  friend  or  neighbor  the  numerous  and 
aggravating  faults  of  their  husbands,  and 
make  complaints  which  they  would  be  utterly 
ashamed  to  repeat  in  the  presence  of  the  men 
whom  they  accuse..  How  can  such  a  woman 
respect  herself?  How  can  she  help  seeing  that 
in  proportion  as  she  dishonors  her  husband  she 
is  herself  dishonored  t" 

"  It  is  a  great  wrong,  no  doubt,"  said  I, "  and 
if  all  were  of  one  mind  with  you,  Mary,  it 
would  do  away  with  a  world  of  gossip  and  do- 
mestic unhappiness.  But  there  are  men,  and 
married  men,  who  are  not  worthy  of  honor- 
whom  no  pure  woman  can  honor  in  her  heart 
or  in  her  speech." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered,  while  a  shadow  of 
sadness  stole  over  her  face.  "How  sad  that 
any  woman  should  bind  herself  by  a  promise 
that  she  can  not  keep !  But  in  such  a  case,  I 
say,  let  her  be  silent  Better  not  speak  of  her 
husband  at  all  than  to  proclaim  herself  an  on- 
true  wife  by  openly  dishonoring  him." 

Here  there  fell  a  little  silence  between  m, 
and  afterward  the  talk  went  glancing  hither 
and  thither,  touching  on  various  themes,  bnt 
the  words  of  my  wife  still  held  a  place  in  my 
mind,  and  the  closing  precept  of  the  chapter  I 
read  that  night  contained  for  me  a  new  and  a 
deeper  significance.  They  were  these : 

"  And  let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her 
husband."  delle  m.  masoh. 


AUBER,  THE  COMPOSE!. 

"  Moslc  resembles  poetry :  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces,  which  no  method  teach, 
And  which  a  master's  hand  alone  can  reach." 

Strength  and  fineness  are  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  this  organization. 
There  is  a  good  chest,  ample  breathing 
powers,  no  lack  of  digestive  force,  and 
hence  the  system  has  been  nourished  and 
properly  sustained.  The  Mental  tempera- 
ment is  pretty  strongly  marked,  indicat- 
ing keenness  of  sensibility  and  sharpness 
of  mental  action.  The  phrenology  evin- 
ces a  good  base  of  brain,  showing  power 
and  force  of  character;  earnestness  of 
feeling ;  courage,  and  bitterness  (if  neces- 
sary) in  the  way  of  punishment  or  seTer- 
ity.  "His  social  brain  is  amply  developed, 
giving  to  the  affections  intensity  and  a 
fair  degree  of  ardor.  The  perceptive  or- 
gans, as  a  class,  are  large,  especially  In- 
dividuality, located  above  the  root  of  the 
nose.  He  has,  also,  an  excellent  memory 
of  facts,  and  large  and  active  Compari- 
son. This  gave  to  his  mind  and  to  hifl 
productions  a  kind  .of  peculiarity  and  n> 
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dividualism,and  one  species  of  originality 
making  his  works  in  a  marked  degree  his 
own,  and  not  like  those  of  other  people. 
His  Imitation  is  not  large,  and  any  attempt 
at  following  the  lead  of  others,  or  copying 
their  style,  would  be  attended  with  mnch 
difficulty.  So  long  as  he  would  maintain 
his  own  individualism,  and  work  in  his 
own  harness,  and  write  chiefly  according 
to  his  own  conceptions,  he  would  be 
most  successful.  His  Causality  is  rather 
small,  hence  there  is  not  that  breadth 
and  depth  of  comprehension  that  would 
give  him  a  wide  and  creative  mind,  but 
there  would  be  distinctness,  brilliancy, 
individuality,  and  directness  rather  than 
breadth  of  thought  and  depth  of  senti- 
ment in  his  composition. 

His  knowledge  of  human  character  is 
excellent,  and  he  would  have  succeeded 
well  in  delineating  specific  mental  char- 
acteristics. He  would  appreciate  a  mind 
or  a  character  and  represent  it  success- 
fully. He  has  strong  sympathy;  is  a 
man  of  geniality  and  kindliness.  Faith 
in  him  is  not  very  strong,  hence,  while 
he  would  be  devout,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  ignore  the  higher  spiritual 
sentiments.  He  is  frank,  and  not  always 
prudent  in  speech  or  in  action.  He  is 
ambitious  to  be  known,  but  independent, 
and  anxious  to  feel  that  he  stands  in  the 
center  while  lesser  lights  revolve  around 
him.  There  is  order  and  accuracy  of 
thought  and  expression,  fullness  of  lan- 
guage, and  great  rapidity  of  mental  ac- 
tion ;  as  a  speaker  or  writer,  he  is  rapid 
in  composition,  and  well  calculated  to  stir 
up  the  emotions  and  excite  the  minds  of 
others.  This  temperament  is  favorable  to 
musical  taste  and  talent,  and  the  head  is 
well  organized  for  its  manifestation.  He 
is  easily  excited,  and  very  open  in  speech 
when  provoked.  He  is  easily  influenced 
by  kindness ;  is  naturally  respectful,  but 
not  remarkable  for  agreeableness  of  man- 
ners. He  is  sharp  and  positive  in  his 
nature,  and  well  calculated  to  make  a 
marked  impression  upon  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  or  who  come  within  the 
range  of  his  influence. 

In  a  sketch  of  Rossini,  which  appeared  in 
our  columns  shortly  after  the  tidings  of  that 
great  unaeetrdt  death  reached  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  alluded  to  a  prediction  which  the 
musician,  who  now  will  engage  our  special  at- 
tention, made  with  reference  to  who  would  live 
the  longer,  Rossini  or  himself.  The  occasion 
was  the  funeral  of  Meyerbeer,  at  which  both 


Rossini  and  Auber  were  present  and  when  some 
remarks  had  been  made  on  the  loss  which  mu- 
sic had  sustained  in  Meyerbeer's  departure  from 
this  sphere  of  earthly  activity,  and  who  among 


the  great  masters  of  song  and  counterpoint 
would  most  likely  be  next  to  take  his  final  rest 
in  the  quiet  tomb,  Auber,  who  was  eight  years 
the  senior  of  Rossini,  said :  "  Meyerbeer  is  gone 
.—now  comes  poor  Rossini's  turn."  Auber  still 
lives,  with  the  snowy  locks  of  eighty-five"  years 
mantling  a  forehead  still  young  in  its  smooth- 
ness and  apparent  vigor. 

Daniel  Francois  Esprit  Auber  was  born  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1784,  at  Caen,  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, France.  At  a  very  early  ago  he  exhib- 
ited marked  talent  for  music  and  drawing,  and 
acquired  with  surprising  facility  a  mastery  of 
the  piano  and  violin.  His  father  was  a  print- 
seller  in  Paris,  and  designed  him  for  the  same 
business.  To  that  end  young  Auber,  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  London  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  trade ;  but  his  whole 
nature  was  imbued  with  an  irresistible  yearning 
for  musical  art,  and  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  suspended  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a 
mind  quite  alienated  from  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  pictures,  and  indisposed  to  entertain  any 
business  relation.  Finding  him  determined  on 
the  subject,  his  friends  consented  to  his  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  Auber  at  once 
commenced  to  study  assiduously  the  art  of  mu- 


sical composition.  Very  soon  he  began  to  com- 
pose, and  among  his  earliest  productions  are 
the  concertos  for  the  violoncello,  which  were 
ascribed  to  Lamare,  a  distinguished  violoncel- 


list of  that  time;  the  concerto  for  the  violin, 
played  by  Mazas  with  great  success  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music ;  and  a  comic  op- 
era, entitled  "  Julie,"  which  also  met  with  many 
marks  of  appreciation  from  the  Parisian  public 
But  Auber's  ambition  looked  to  greater 
achievements  and  a  deeper  quality  of  composi- 
tion than  are  found  in  these.  Accepting  the 
guidance  of  Cherubini,  he  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  sacred  harmony,  and  wrote  a  mass  for 
four  voices.  In  1818  he  brought  before  the  crit- 
ical audiences  of  Paris  the  opera  Le  Sejour  Mil- 
itaire,  but  its  reception  proved  so  cold  that  he 
was  disheartened,  and  determined  to  give  up 
musical  composition  altogether.  The  death  of 
his  father,  however,  a  few  years  after,  threw 
him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  having  no 
other  profession  than  that  his  early  tastes  had 
selected,  he  was  obliged  to  make  some  fresh 
efforts  in  that  direction.  The  opera  of  "  Le 
Testament  et  les  Billets-doux  "  was  performed 
in  1819,  but  proved  unsuccessful  also.  An- 
other sad  blow :  but  Auber  tried  again,  and  in 
La  Bergere  Chatelaine  ("  The  Castellan  Shep- 
herdess") won  applause  where  coldness  and 
indifference  hitherto  had  greeted  his  operas. 
Now  commenced  the  triumphant  career  which 
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I  afterward  signalized  his  musical  venture*.  The 
opera  "  Emma,"  produced  in  1821,  strengthened 
the  fhvorable  opinion  which  the  last-named 
work  had  wrought  in  his  favor,  and  encouraged 
him  to  the  vigorous  use  of.  his  pen. 

The  enthusiasm  created  by  the  sprightly  ond 
light  music  of  Rossini  so  won  upon  Auber  that 
he  shows  in  many  of  his  compositions  subse- 
quent to  "Emma"  a  departure  from  his  own 
originality  and  a  forced  adoption  of  Rossini's 
characteristics  to  some  extent.  This  imitative 
spirit  disfigured  his  music  by  its  introduction 
of  false  decorations  and  strivings  for  effect. 
Yet  there  was  that  in  its  arrangement  and  con- 
struction which  maintained  a  high  reputation 
for  its  author.  Among  the  operas  which  ex- 
hibit the  transitional  features  specified  are, 
"  Leicester,"  produced  in  1822 ;  "  The  Snow,"  in 
1828;  "The  Court  Concert"  and  "Lcocadie," 
in  1824 ;  "  The  Mason,"  in  1825 ;  and  "  Fiorclla," 
in  1826. 

In  the  "  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici"  Auber  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  at  the  same  time 
reasserted  his  originality  by  omitting  most  of 
the  elements  he  had  learned  from  Rossini.  The 
later  proofs  of  his  great  musical  ability  and  un- 
wearied industry  include  several  operas  whicli 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  musi- 
cians to-day,  and  arc  now  and  then  brought 
before  audiences  notwithstanding  the  compet- 
itive influence  of  the  many  young  and  aspiring 
composers,  and  the  irregular  and  depreciated 
music  which  seems  to  be  the  most  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  masses.  These  operas  are  Fra 
Diavob,  Le  Chetal  de  Bronte  (The  Bronze 
Horse);  "The  Crown  Diamonds;"  "The  Elixir 
of  Love;"  "The  Masked  Ball;"  "The  Siren;" 
and  "  Haydee."  Even  as  late  as  1854  the  fertile 
pen  of  Auber,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
not  at  rest;  for  "Jenny  Bell"  and  "Manon 
Leacaut"  were  written  about  that  time,  and 
performed  a  year  or  two  later. 

In  England,  Auber's  operas  have  met  with 
even  more  favor  than  elsewhere,  the  lyrical 
quality  of  many  of  those  composed  subsequent 
to  1828  commending  them  to  the  English  taste. 
In  America,  "Fra  Diavolo,"  "Crown  Dia- 
monds," "  Masaniello,"  and  "  The  Masked 
Ball n  have  probably  been  the  more  popular  of 
his  works. 

The  aged  composer  has  lived  nearly  all  his 
life  in  Paris.  The  fertility  and  freshness  of  his 
mental  faculties,  even  at  an  age  when  men  are 
generally  thought  to  have  retired  from  the 
business  of  life  and  turned  the  eye  toward  "  the 
last  scene  of  all "  which  ends  this  mortal  career, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  Rossini 
was  beginning  to  cease  from  his  labors,  and 
Meyerbeer  had  yet  to  make  his  reputation, 
Auber  was  supplying  the  world  with  music". 

It  has  been  a  peculiarity  of  Auber  to  dismiss 
from  his  consideration  a  work  which  had  been 
once  finished,  and  which  he  had  once  heard 
performed.  His  reason  for  this  is  most  likely 
founded  on  a  desire  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
a  repetition  of  his  ideas. 

After  the  death  of  Cherubim,  in  1842,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 




sic,  and  continued  in  that  relation  for  many 
years.  His  advanced  age  and  his  cotempora- 
neous  activity  with  many  eminent  composers 
who  have  long  since  died,  incline  us  to  look 
upon  Auber  as  the  distinguished  relic  of  a  past 
dispensation ;  and  while  he  lives  his  influence, 
though  chiefly  radiated  by  the  achievements  of 
his  genius  in  past  years,  will  maintain  a  fresher 
tone  and  inspire  the  young  and  rising  array  of 
musicians  who  emulate  his  fame  with  high  and 
noble  sentiments. 


AN  INVALID'S  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 
OTHER  INVALIDS. 

I  wonder  how  many  besides  myself  have  felt 
weak  and  good-for-nothing  as  I  did  on  a. lovely 
morning  not  long  since.  So  restless  and 
"stretchy"  and  "yawny" — why  may  I  not 
manufacture  words  as  well  as  others  ? — with  a 
head  full,  not  of  ideas,  but  of  blood  that  would 
not  circulate ;  and  if  asked  "  how  I  felt  to-day  ?  " 
I  should  have  replied,  with  Tribulation  Trcpid, 
"  No  better,  thank  you — most  dead,  I'm  obliged 
to  you." 

Well,  after  making  myself  as  disagreeable  to 
myself  as  possible  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  took  my- 
self by  the  moral  shoulders,  and  gave  my  in- 
ner man  a  gopd  shaking,  and  it  did  me  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good,  and  any  one  who  is  never 
well,  yet  not  altogether  down  sick,  will  find  it 
an  excellent  prescription,  quite  beyond  strych- 
nine or  iron  tonics. 

Being  thereby  refreshed,  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  found  it  a  splendid  day ;  the  sun 
shining  so  clearly,  the  sky  so  blue,  and  only 
cold  enough  to  make  walking  pleasant  exer- 
cise. So,  being  pretty  well  roused,  and  my 
sense  of  right  also  not  a  little  cleared  by  the 
shaking  process,  I  decided  upon  taking  the. 
fresh  air  out  of  doors. 

See  me  now  on  the  sidewalk,  looking  rather 
ruefully  up  the  street,  uncertain  which  way  to 
go,  and  not  able  to  go  far  anywhere.  "  Ah ! 
there  go  the  city  cars — in  a  few  minutes  I  can 
be  among  fields,"  said  I ;  so  off  I  went  in  search 
of  whatever  amusement  or  recreation  I  could 
find.  I  was  soou  out  of  sight  of  bricks  and 
stones,  and  being  rather  fond  of  myself  as  a 
companion  to  myself  when  alone  among  the 
scenes  of  nature,  I  entertained  myself  by  so- 
liloquizing, "  What  a  glorious  day !  and  what  a 
goose  I  was  to  think  of  staying  in  the  house 
when  I  can  get  out  at  all !  How  fresh  the  air 
is,  to  be  sure !  and  how  quiet  and  peaceful  every- 
thing is !  was  there  ever  such  a  sky  as  this,  or 
such  lovely  little  cloudlets  as  are  floating  over 
me  ?  And  the  beauty  of  that  little  grove  just 
beyond !  the  rich,  dark  olive  of  the  pine  trees, 
the  shaded  yellow,  brown,  and  green  of  the 
oaks,  white  poplar,  and  tulip  trees,  and  the 
splendid  crimson  of  the  gum  trees !  And  the 
sheep  in  that  low  meadow,  how  pretty  they 
look !  Poor  little  wretches,  I  suppose  they  are 
being  driven  to  the  slaughter ;  but  at  least  they 
are  walking  to  their  deaths  quite  comfortably, 
instead  of  being  tied  by  the  legs,  and  flung  into 
some  horrid  cart,  with  their  poor  noses  well 
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ground  against  the  cart-wheel.  I  should  like 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  oppressors ;  my 
sentences  would  not  be  over-easy,  nor  my  pun- 
ishments over-light.  Well,  I  won't  make  my- 
self miserable  about  them ;  they  have  no  antic- 
ipation of  death  to  make  it  a  terror  to  them. 
I  suppose  they  have  no  hereafter  to  dread. 
People  say  there  is  no  hereafter  for  any  crea- 
tures but  ourselves.  Only  think,  though,  of  a 
heaven  all  silent— no  birds,  nor  insects,  nor  an- 
imals !  As  8cripture  is  silent  about  it,  I  fancy 
there  can  be  no  harm  if  I  do  associate  these 
humble  children  of  our  common  Father  with 
the  waters,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  do  speak. 

"And  there  is  a  tiny  stream  running 
through  that  meadow ;  of  course  it  must  be 
damp  there,  and  I  am  but  just  out  of  a  sick 
bed ;  but  all  the  same,  I  mean  to  see  if  there 
are  any  live  things  in  that  water.  I  see  cows' 
hoof-prints— and  ground  that  will  support  a 
cow  will  surely  be  solid  enough  to  bear  my 
weight 

"  O  yes,  here  they  are !  tiny  fishes,  not  an  inch 
long ;  wee  bits  of  frogs,  tadpoles,  and  snails. 
And  what  is  that  queer  thing  close  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  struggling  to  get  on  dry  ground  ? 
Why,  as  I  live,  it  is  a  mole  cricket!  (Aehete 
ffryHotaipa.)  How  in  the  world  did  it  get  there ! 
And  I  have  been  trying  to  find  one  these  two 
years.  8urely  it  was  quite  a  providence  my 
coming  out  to-day.  I  don't  mean  to  miss  go- 
ing out  another  such  day  if  I  can  help  it  And 
there  is  a  dragon-fly  (Libellula) ;  how  pretty  it 
is!  but  I  must  be  satisfied  to  admire  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  it  can  fly  faster  than  I  can  run.  The 
creature  must  have  a  happy  life,  hardly  ever 
at  rest,  flying  over  gardens,  meadows,  and 
streams;  and  it  is  useful  to  man,  too,  destroy- 
ing immense  quantities  of  insects,  such  as  flies, 
musquitoes,  etc. 

"  Dear  me !  how  much  shorter  an  hour  seems 
out  here  than  it  was  in  the  house  !  Here  are 
two  hours  gone  already.  I  am  terribly  tired, 
and  hungry,  too.  I  did  not  fancy  my  break- 
fast this  morning,  though  nothing  could  be 
nicer  than  Joanna's  rolls,  nor  more  appetizing' 
than  her  nicely  broiled  steak ;  but  the  delight- 
ful air  and  the  exercise  have  made  me  so  hun- 
gry, that  I  shall  eat  my  dinner  with  good  zest" 

And  so  I  returned  home  very  weary,  yet  so 
rested ;  for  the  restless  weariness  that  had  tor- 
mented me  before  was  gone,  and  now  natural 
weariness  made  rest  pleasant  and  refreshing. 
Time  that  had  else  dragged  heavily  had  been 
both  happily  and  profitably  spent,  and  I  had 
gathered  materials  for  improving  and  agreea- 
ble thoughts. 

Nor  would  a  walk  through  the  city  streets 
be  wholly  without  profit  to  oneself;  nor  need 
it  be  barren  of  good  to  others.  The  reward 
promised  to  the  giver  of  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  " 
to  the  thirsty,  may  be  often  purchased  by  a 
kind  look  or  word,  or  a  few  pence  given  to  such 
as  wo  may  meet  looking  sad,  or  grieved,  or  in 
want  Rouse  yourselves,  then,  my  ailing 
friends,  and  take  the  prescription  that  I  have 
compounded  for  myself;  and  see  if  you  will  not 
find  it  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  sitting 
over  hot,  enervating  fires  in  an  air-tight  room. 
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HINTS  ON  COURTSHIP  AND  MAR- 
RIAGE.* 

TBS  LAW  OF  CONJUGAL  SELECTION. 

Wrra  regard  to  the  proper  combinations  of 
temperament  in  the  marriage  relation,  physiol- 
ogists have  differed,  one  contending  that  the 
constitutions  of  the  parties  should  be  similar, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  taught  that 
contrast  should  be  sought  It  seems  to  us  that 
neither  of  these  statements  expresses  fully  the 
true  law  of  selection.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at 
is  harmony.  There  can  be  no  harmony  with- 
out a  difference,  but  there  may  be  difference 
without  harmony.  It  is  not  because  a  woman 
is  like  a  man  that  he  loves  her,  but  because 
she  is  unlike.  The  qualities  which  he  lacks 
are  tbe  ones  in  her  which  attract  him — the 
personal  traits  and  mental  peculiarities  which 
combine  to  make  her  womanly  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion ns  she  lacks  these,  or  possesses  masculine 
characteristics,  will  a  woman  repel  the  opposite 
sex.  80  a  woman  admires  in  man  true  man- 
liness, and  is  repelled  by  weakness  and  effem- 
inacy. A  womanish  man  awakens  either  the 
pity  or  the  contempt  of  the  fair  sex. 

This  law,  wo  believe,  admits  of  the  widest 
application.  The  dark-haired,  swarthy  man 
is  apt  to  take  for  his  mate  some  azure-eyed 
blonde;  the  lean  and  spare  choose  the  stout 
and  plump ;  the  tall  and  the  short  often  unite ; 
and  homely  men  generally  win  the  fairest  of 
the  fair. 

In  temperament,  as  in  everything  else,  what 
we  should  seek  is  not  likeness,  but  a  harmonious 
difference.  Tbe  husband  and  wife  are  not 
counterpart*  of  each  other,  but  complements, 
halves  which  joined  together  form  a  rounded 
symmetrical  whole.  In  music,  contiguous 
notes  are  discordant,  but  when  we  sound  to- 
gether a  first  and  a  third,  or  a  third  and  a 
fifth,  we  produce  a  chord.  The  same  principle 
pervades  all  nature.  Two  persons  may  be  too 
much  alike  to  agree.  They  crowd  each  other, 
for  two  objects  can  not  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not 
wholly  agree  with  those  who  insist  upon  the 
onion  of  opposites  in  the  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, we  believe  that  a  close  resemblance  in 
tbe  constitution  of  the  body  between  the  par- 
tics  should  be  avoided,  as  not  only  inimical  to 
their  harmony  and  happiness,  but  detrimental 
to  their  offspring.  If  the  mental  temperament, 
for  instance,  be  strongly  indicated  in  both,  their 
union,  instead  of  having  a  sedative  and  health- 
ful influence,  will  tend  to  intensify  the  already 
too  great  mental  activity  of  each,  and  perhaps 
in  the  end  produce  nervous  prostration ;  and 
their  children,  if  unfortunately  any  should  re- 
sult from  the  union,  will  be  likely  to  inherit  in 
still  greater  excess  the  constitutional  tenden- 
cies of  the  parents.  A  preponderance  of  the 
vital  element  in  one  of  the  parties  would  tend 
not  only  to  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  and  a 
more  healthful  influence,  but  to  a  more  desira- 

•From  "Wedlock:  or  tho  Right  Relations  of  the 
Sera.  Who  May  and  Who  May  Not  Marry."  New 
Tort :  Samuel  R.  Welle .   1809.  Price,  $1 60. 


ble  and  symmetrical  development  in  their  off- 
spring. 

A  predominance  of  the  vital  or  of  the  mo- 
tive temperament  in  both  parties,  though  per- 
haps less  disastrous  in  its  results,  favors,  in  the 
same  way,  connubial  discord  and  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance in  offspring. 

Where  the  temperaments  are  well  balanced 
in  both,  the  similarity  is  less  objectionable,  and 
the  union,  in  such  case,  may  result  favorably, 
both  as  respects  parents  and  children,  but  per- 
fect balance  in  all  the  elements  of  tempera- 
ment is  very  rare ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency in  one  party,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
balanced  by  an  ample  development  in  die  same 
direction  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

As  a  rule,  the  parties  proposing  a  matri- 
monial alliance  should  possess  the  advantages 
of  education  in  a  similar  degree,  but  modified 
in  kind  of  course  by  sex.  One's  tastes  and 
habits  are  greatly  influenced  by  culture,  and  a 
very  great  disparity  here  must  result  in  a  lack 
of  complete  sympathy,  if  in  nothing  worse. 
Where  the  husband,  for  instance,  is  well  edu- 
cated, fond  of  books,  and  the  society  of  culti-* 
vated  people,  and  inclined  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments,  and  the  wife  has  neither 
the  ability  to  appreciate  his  tastes  nor  the  de- 
sire to  cultivate  similar  habits,  there  must  be  a 
painful  sacrifice  on  his  part,  or  a  humbling 
sense  of  inferiority  on  hers,  tending  to  any- 
thing but  conjugal  harmony.  When  the  lack 
of  culture  is  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the 
results  are  sometimes  even  more  painful. 

HOW   BOTHSOHILD  LIVED. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  late  Baron 
Rothschild,  and  which,  doubtless,  contributed 
most  to  bis  great  success  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  was  system.  His  life,  in  its  every 
part,  was  marked  by  special  attention  to 
order  and  detail.  He  awoke  every  morning, 
winter  and  summer,  at  six,  when  an  official 
came  to  his  hedslde  with  the  newspapers.  The 
latest  reports  from  the  bourse  and  from  the 
legislature  were  read  to  the  last  word,  and 
when  he  felt  in  a  good-humor,  even  the  cur- 
rent gossip  of  the  day  was  acceptable.  Dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  papers  his  valet  Felix 
dressed  him  Felix  was  a  faithful  servant, 
who  had  long  been  in  his  employ :  was  very 
good-natured,  but  somewhat  tyrannical,  as  the 
following  incident  will  show  :  "  What  sort  of 
an  overcoat  is  that  Felix?"  asked  the  Baron 
one  morning.  "  That  which  Monsieur  Le 
Baron  will  put  on  to-day,"  answered  Felix. 
"  But  that  which  I  wore  yesterday  pleases  me 
better."  "  That  may  be ;  but  Monsieur  le  Baron 
does  not  know  that  the  weather  has  changed." 
"  That  does  not  matter— I  would  rather  have 
the  other." 

"  But  Monsieur  1c  Baron  will  put  this  on," 
and,  laughing,  M.  Rothschild  had  to  put  on 
the  coat  which  Felix  had  brought  him. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  breakfasted,  then  re- 
ceived his  secretaries,  seven  or  eight  in  num- 


ber, and  after  the  whole  business  correspond- 
ence which  they  brought  had  been  examined, 
he  began  his  private  correspondence.  About 
half-past  nine  or  ten  he  gave  audience  to 
dealers  in  antiques  and  paintings,  who  usu- 
ally waited  on  him,  as  he  was  very  fond  of 
examining  and  buying  rare  pieces  of  art  About 
eleven  o'clock  he  went  to  his  office,  where  he 
received  the  reports  of  his  exchange  agents. 
After  that  he  attended  some  of  the  numerous 
committees  to  which  he  belonged.  At  one 
o'clock  he  was  invariably  found  in  his  bureau, 
where  he  took  dinner  with  his  three  sons. 
While  eating,  be  discussed  the  affairs  of  the 
house,  and  received  visitors  on  business.  At 
three  o'clock  he  went  out  in  his  gig,  or  to 
promenade  along  the  Champs  Elystes.  Return- 
ing in  about  an  hour,  he  again  took  up  his 
private  correspondence,  and  finished  it,  and 
countersigned  the  business  letters  whose  con- 
tents he  had  indicated  to  his  secretaries  in  the 
morning.  At  about  five  o'clock  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  club,  where  he  indulged  in  a  social 
game  of  whist  At  seven  he  had  dinner,  and 
concluded  his  evening  usually  at  some  place 
of  amusement,  retiring  regularly  between  eleven 
and  twelve.  He  could  not  bear  contradiction 
in  his  business  relations.  If  an  opinion  were 
expressed  by  any  one  of  his  clerks  at  variance 
with  his  own  impressions,  he  would  say, "  I  am 
master  here ;"  and  even  were  the  opinion  thus 
adversely  expressed  afterward  found  to  be 
correct,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  mistake, 
he  would  repeat  the  assertion,  "I  am  master 
here." 

It  is  related  that  a  person  of  high  rank 
once  entered  his  private  office  while  he  was 
closely  engaged.  "  Take  a  chair,"  said  Roths- 
child, without  looking  up.  "  Excuse  me,"  an- 
swered the  visitor,  a  little  taken  aback,  "  you 
have,  perhaps,  not  heard  my  name.  I  am  the 

Baron  of  ."   "Good,"  replied  Rothschild, 

without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  paper,  "  then 
take  two  chairs." 


CHEERING  INFLUENCES. 

BY  ANNA  CLEAVES. 

How  it  cheers  and  gladdens  the  heart  to 
have  something  pleasing  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon !  no  matter  if  it  be  but  a  simple  engraving, 
or  a  bunch  of  autumn  leaves  tacked  up  here 
and  there  on  the  bare  wall.  A  few  sea-shells, 
a  little  statuette,  or  even  a  pot  of  green  moss 
growing  on  the  window-sill,  give  an  air  of 
taste  and  refinement  to  the  most  homely  cot- 
tage. And  how  true  it  is  that  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  these  little  surroundings  helps  to  make 
up  the  great  whole  that  purifies  and  uplifts  the 
soul  to  something  higher  and  better ! 

I  remember  once  to  have  called  on  a  poor 
sick  woman,  who  lived  in  miserable  lodgings, 
and  without  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
yet  I  noticed  on  the  old  rickety  stand  near  her 
bed-side  a  flower-pot  containing  a  pansy,  rich 
in  its  tints  of  purple  and  gold.  "  Oh  I "  I  ex- 
claimed, "  what  a  beautiful  pansy  P'  "  Yes," 
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she  replied,  her  pale  countenance  lighting  up 
■with  tenderness  and  joy,  "  it  is  very  beautiful 
to  me,  as  it  often  leads  my  thoughts  away  from 
myself,  from  my  sufferings  and  sorrows.  Some- 
how, I  never  feel  half  so  poor  when  I  have 
something  pretty  to  look  at" 

No  matter  how  humble  our  station  in  life, 
there  is  always  something  to  cheer  the  heart 
and  make  us  happy  if  we  would  but  accept  it 
The  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  the  glad  sunshine, 
are  they  not  for  us  all?  The  sweet  clover 
blooms,  and  scent  of  the  pine  trees,  the  war- 
bling of  birds,  and  the  rippling  of  the  brooks, 
do  they  not  speak  to  us  of  love,  hope,  and 
happiness?  Yes,  there  are  many  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  if  we  would  but  see  them. 
Yet  how  many  men  and  women  live  in  con- 
tinual discontent  and  repinings,  seemingly  un- 
mindful of  the  gifts  with  which  God  surrounds 
them! 

Show  me  the  person  who  hears  music  in  the 
song  of  the  cricket  or  the  humming  of  the  bee ; 
who  sees  beauty  in  the  lowly  wild  flower,  the 
fallen  log  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  the 
jagged  rock,  or  the  pebbles  beneath  the  feet ; 
one  who  loves  to  listen  to  the  winds,  be  they 
never  so  wild,  and  I  will  show  you  a  person 
who  can  never  be  entirely  miserable  or  alone. 
The  beautiful  soul-light  within  will  reveal  in 
amber  tints  some  spots  whereon  the  weary 
heart  may  rest,  and  nature's  voice  will  ever 
whisper  of  joy  and  peace,  no  matter  how 
fiercely  the  storms  of  life  may  sweep  around. 


"BLESSED  ARE  THE  EYES  THAT 
SEE." 

BT  HOPS  ARLINGTON. 

When  Spring  with  glorious  beauty  decks  the  earth, 
And  aH  things  bright  and  beautiful  have  birth, 
"When  God  reveals  himself  in  flower,  shrub,  and  tree. 
Then  sorely  blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see. 

Ah,  biessM  are  they  If  they  see  aright 
In  outward  beauty,  all  the  hidden  light 
Of  love  divine,  that  gently  lifts  In  air 
Each  form,  and  guards  it  with  a  tender  care. 

Ah,  better  broken  be  these  windows  fair. 
Than  to  the  sonlno  wondrous  message  bear; 
For  worthless  are  they  when  tbey  give  no  light 
And  strengthen  not  at  all  the  spirit's  sight. 

But  God  be  praised,  that  though  the  curtains  fall 
Upon  some  eyes,  they  can  not  shot  out  all 
Nor  any  of  His  light  that  shines  so  free^- 
More  blessed  are  the  soul's  pure  eyes  that  see. 

Little  Thtngs.—  Little  martin  boxes  of 
homes  are  generally  the  most  happy  and  cosy ; 
little  villages  are  nearer  to  being  atoms  of  a 

j  shattered  paradise  than  anything  we  know  of; 
and  little  fortunes  bring  the  most  content,  and 
little  hopes  the  least  disappointments.  Little 
words  are  the  sweetest  to  hear ;  little  charities 
fly  farthest,  and  stay  longest  on  the  wing ;  lit- 
tle lakes  are  the  stillest,  little  hearts  the  fullest, 
and  little  farms  best  tilled.  Little  books  are 
the  most  read,  and  little  songs  the  most  loved. 
And  when  nature  would  make  anything  espe- 

A  cially  rare  and  beautiful,  she  makes  it  little 
— little  pearls,  little  diamonds,  little  dews. 


SAMUEL  F,  B.  MORSE, 

INVENTOR  OP  THE  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

It  is  some  twenty-five  years  since  we 
made  a  mold  and  took  a  cast  of  the  head 
of  Prof.  Morse.  Then  his  head  meas- 
ured about  twenty-two  inches  in  circum- 
ference, which,  considering  the  weight  of 
the  body,  was  of  average  size.  The  tem- 
perament then,  as  now,  was  that  of  the 
nervous  or  mental  in  predominance.  His 
frame  was  spare,  his  features  thin  and 
sharp,  and  his  mind  intensely  active. 
There  was  enough  of  wiry  toughness  to 
give  great  endurance  and  tenacity. 

Previous  to  this  time  Prof  Morse  was 
engaged  as  an  artist  painting  pictures 
and  in  daguerreotyping.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  that  art  in  Ameri- 
ca.* Whether  there  was  anything  in 
the  art  of  picture-making  by  sunshine 
which  suggested  the  telegraph  by  elec- 
tricity, we  do  not  know ;  certain  it  is,  the 
one  preceded  the  other.  That  our  sub- 
ject possessed  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  analysis,  no  one  who  looks  at  his 
head  can  doubt.  All  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties are  most  prominently  developed, 
so  are  Constructiveness  and  Comparison. 
That  his  invention  was  studied  out,  in- 
stead of  being  a  matter  of  accidental 
discovery,  requires  no  argument ;  and  we 
find  here  just  the  phrenological  faculties 
and  temperamental  conditions  necessary 
to  do  just  that  thing.  That  he  is  great 
in  other  respects,  nobody  claims.  That 
he  is  good,  beyond  the  average  of  men, 
is  found  in  neither  head  nor  character. 
When  he  uses  his  great  gains  for  the 
public  good,  every  one  will  hear  of  it, 
and  he  be  duly  credited.  That  he  is  an 
enterprising,  persevering,  go-ahead  man, 
is  palpable  to  all  who  can  read  character 
by  physiognomy.  He  has  large  Self-Es- 
teem,  and  is  self-relying ;  large  Firmness, 
and  is  steadfast ;  large  Approbativeness, 

•  The  late  Dr.  Joel  Shew  was  associated  with  Prof. 
Morse,  as  an  operator,  in  the  then  new  art  of  daguerreo- 
typing, and,  while  experimenting  with  chemicals,  re- 
ceived such  Injuries  as  to  unlit  him  for  further  services, 
and  compel  him  to  seek  a  remedy  abroad.  He  found  his 
way  to  Grsefenburg,  Germany,  and  there  submitted  to  a 
course  of  treatment  under  the  celebrated  Water-Cora 
physician  Vincent  Priessnltz.  He  soon  partially  regained 
his  lost  health,  returned  to  New  York,  and  at  once  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  that  method  of  treatment 
The  lame  of  Priessnitz  spread  rapidly,  and  hundreds  of 
places  were  opened  in  ail  part*  of  the  civilized  world  for 
the  application  of  "  Water-Cure "  to  all  classes  of  dis- 
ease. But  Dr.  Show  never  fully  recovered  from  the  in- 
jury received  when  in  the  service  of  Prof.  Morse. 


and  is  very  fond  of  praise.  These  are 
among  his  leading  traits.  Powers  of  ob- 
servation, quickness  of  perception,  me- 
chanical conception,  with  constructive 
ability,  are  clearly  indicated.  Then  con- 
sider the  restless  mental  temperament; 
his  artistic  training  and  experience ;  his 
ingenuity,  ambition,  and  powers  of  con- 
centration, and  you  have  the  man. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Telegraph  for  the  excellent  portrait 
which  accompanies  this  sketch,  and  also 
for  most  of  the  biographical  matter  fol 
lowing. 

Samuel  Fetley  Breese  Morse  is  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  the 
author  of  Morse's  Geography,  a  school-book 
universally  known.  He  was  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1791. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Breese,  a  descendant 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pinley,  D.D.,  a  former 
President  of  Princeton  College. 

Young  Morse  had  a  passion  for  painting  so 
strong  that,  in  1811,  soon  after  graduating  from 
Tale  College,  his  father  sent  him  to  Europe, 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Alton,  that  he  might  per- 
fect himself  in  the  art  to  which  he  desired  to 
devote  his  life.  He  had  letters  to  West  and 
Copley,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  excite 
the  peculiar  regard  of  the  former,  who  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  In  May,  1818,  his  pic- 
ture of  the  "Dying  Hercules"  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  Somerset  House,  elicit- 
ing much  commendation.  Auxiliary  to  the 
painting  of  this  picture,  he  had  modeled  a  fig- 
ure of"  Hercules"  in  plaster,  which  he  sent  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  take  its  chance  for  a  prize 
in  sculpture.  His  adventure  was  successful, 
and,  on  the  18th  May,  1818,  he  publicly  received 
a  gold  medal,  with  high  commendation  from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  presiding. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  young  artist  prepared 
a  picture  representing  the  "  Judgment  of  Jupi- 
ter in  the  case  of  Apollo,  Marpessa,  and  Idas," 
to  contest  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  and  fifty 
guineas  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  1814 
Being  called  home  before  the  exhibition,  his 
picture  was  denied  admittance,  because  he 
could  not  attend  in  person.  West,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  he  exhibited  the  picture  after  it 
was  finished,  advised  him  to  remain,  and  after 
the  public  exhibition  wrote  him  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  have  taken  the  prize. 

In  August,  1815,  Morse  returned  to  his  own 
country  flushed  with  high  hopes,  based  on  his 
success  abroad.  He  opened  rooms  in  Boston, 
where  he  exhibited  his  "  Judgment  of  Jupi- 
ter;" but  for  a  whole  year  he  did  not  receive  a 
single  offer  for  that  picture  or  a  single  order  for 
any  other  of  an  historical  character.  This  was 
a  cruel  disappointment ;  for  in  that  direction 
his  ambition  lay.  Having  thus  far  depended 
on  means  derived  from  his  father,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  independence  in  that  line,  he 
betook  himself  to  portrait  painting,  and  in  that  M 
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parsuit  visited  various  town  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  a  few  months  he  returned  with  con- 
siderable money  acquired  by  painting  small 
portraits  at  fifteen  dollars  each.  On  that  trip 
he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Walker,  whom 
he  afterward  married.  He  also  fell  in  with  a 
Southern  gentleman,  who  assured  him  that  he 
could  get  abundant  employment  in  the  South 
at  quadruple  prices.  He  went  to  Charleston, 
and  stopped  with  an  uncle  who  resided  there, 
and  though  for  a  time  his  prospects  were 
gloomy,  a  portrait  of  his  uncle  finally  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  orders  at  sixty  dollars 
each  came  in  much  faster  than  he  could  exe- 
cute them.  With  three  thousand  dollars  in 
hand,  and  a  number  of  large  engagements,  he 
returned  to  New  England  and  married  Miss 
Walker.  For  four  successive  winters  he  re- 
turned to  Charleston  for  the  practice  of  his  art, 
where  he  was  not  only  successful,  but  was  re- 
spected and  beloved. 

In  January,  1831,  Morse,  in  conjunction  with 
John  S.  Boydell,  originated  the  "  South  Caro- 
lina Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  of  which  the  late 
Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  President  It  was  incor- 
porated, and  had  several  exhibitions,  but  has 
been  broken  up  since  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
support. 

Circumstances  awakened  anew  Morse's  am- 
bition for  distinction  as  an  historical  painter. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  the  interior 
of  the  Representatives'  Chamber  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and  raising  a  revenue  by  its 
exhibition.  He  devoted  eighteen  months  to  the 
painting  of  this  picture.  It  measured  eight  feet 
by  nine,  and  contained  a  great  variety  of  fig- 
ures. Its  exhibition,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing an  income,  resulted  in  a  considerable 
loss,  ai.d  this  with  contributions,  in  common 
with  his  brothers,  to  discharge  their  father's 
pecuniary  liabilities,  swept  away  all  he  had  ac- 
cumulated at  Charleston. 

He  then  sought  employment  in  New  York, 
and  finally  obtained  from  the  corporation  an 
order  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Qen.  Lafayette, 
who  was  then  in  the  United  States.  For  that 
purpose  he  visited  Washington ;  but  in  Febru- 
ary, 1825,  he  was  called  home  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife.  His  labors  upon  this  picture 
were  further  interrupted  by  the  sickness  of  his 
children,  and  the  death  of  his  excellent  father 
and  mother. 

Morse  now  made  New  York  his  place  of  res- 
idence. In  the  fall  of  1825  he  was  active  in 
organizing  a  drawing  association,  which  con- 
stituted the  germ  of  the  "  National  Academy 
of  Design,"  of  which  he  was  President  for  many 
years  after  its  organization.  Though  gotten  up 
under  great  difficulties  and  amid  much  con- 
troversy, this  institution  was  eminently  success- 
ful. 

In  1827  Morse  delivered,  before  the  New 
York  Athenaeum,  the  first  course  of  lectures  on 
the  fine  arts  ever  delivered  in  America. 

In  1829  he  again  visited  Europe,  spending 
three  years  among  the  artists  and  collections 
A  of  Art  in  England,  Italy,  and  France.  In  Paris, 
he  painted  the  interior  of  the  Louvre,  copying 


in  miniature  the  most  remarkable  paintings 
hanging  on  its  walls.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  resumed  his 
position  as  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  to  which  post  he  was  elected  every 
year  during  his  absence. 

When  American  artists  were  to  be  employed 
to  fill  with  a  picture  one  of  the  vacant  panels 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  American 
artists,  it  is  believed  without  exception, consid- 
ered Morse  best  entitled  to  the  honor;  and 
great  was  their  disappointment  when  another 
was  selected.  They  exhibited  their  sense  of 
the  wrong  done  him  by  voluntarily  raising  a 
subscription  to  pay  him  for  a  picture  suited  to 
such  a  national  object  A  considerable  sum 
was  collected  and  paid  over  to  him,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  design 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  Determin- 
ed that  no  man  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
charge  him  with  appropriating  his  money  with- 
out an  equivalent,  he  resolved  to  refund  the 
amounts  paid  over  to  him  j  and,  though  sorely 
pressed,  never  ceased  his  efforts  until  he  had 
paid  back  the  last  cent 

The  department  of  activity  in  which  Morse 
acquired  his  world-wide  reputation — electro- 
magnetism — now  claims  our  attention. 

During  his  collegiate  course  at  Yale  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Professor  Silliman  in  all 
that  was  then  known  on  thb  subject  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  formation  of  electric  batteries. 
During  the  residence  of  his  family  at  New  Ha- 
ven, or  about  1824,  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
Professor  Silliman,  and  having  free  access  to 
his  laboratory,  ho  obtained  from  those  sources 
full  information  of  the  progress  of  electrical 
discovery  aud  science  from  1810  up  to  that 
time.  In  the  winter  of  1820-7  he  attended  a 
series  of  lectures  on  electricity,  delivered  by 
Professor  Dana  in  New  York,  and  there  saw 
the  first  electro-magnet  which  probably  ever 
was  exhibited  in  America.  Dana  was  an  en- 
thusiast on  the  subject  of  electro- magnetism, 
and  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Morse,  made  it 
a  topic  of  constant  conversation. 

Thus  far,  Morse  had  felt  no  other  interest  in 
electric  science  than  that  of  a  lively  curiosity. 
During  his  voyage  from  Europe  in  1882,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  awakened  new 
thoughts,  and  opened  a  new  path  to  distinc- 
tion. On  board  tiie  packet-ship  Sully,  in  which 
he  embarked,  he  met  with  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  Hon.  Win.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  J. 
Francis  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  and  several 
other  intelligent  men.  The  conversation  em- 
braced a  great  variety  of  topics,  of  which  re- 
cent experiments  in  galvanism  and  electro- 
magnetism  were  not  the  least  interesting.  State- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain results  he  had  recently  witnessed  in  France 
suggested  to  Professor  Morse  the  idea  that  either 
the  electro-chemical  or  electro-magnetic  effect 
of  the  current  might  be  used  to  make  perma- 
nent marks  at  great  distances  so  varied  as  to 
communicate  ideas.  The  project  took  full  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  was  the  subject  of  his 
daily  conversation  and  nightly  dreams.  He 


found  the  shapes  of  the  Roman  letters  and  Ara- 
bic figures,  being  composed  of  straight  lines 
and  irregular  angles  and  curves,  ill  suited  to  be 
made  at  a  distance  by*any  simple  machinery. 
He  therefore  changed  their  forms,  making  them 
of  a  straight  line  cut  up  into  dots  and  dashes  and 
his  letters  and  figures  were  made  up  of  various 
combinations  of  these  elements.  This  part  of 
his  invention  was  substantially  matured  on 
board  the  Sully,  and  drawn  out  in  a  sketch- 
book. He  had  also  prepared  and  drawn  out  in 
the  same  book  a  form  of  apparatus  to  make  the 
letters  and  figures  by  the  electro-chemical  pro- 
cess, upon  prepared  paper,  passing  under  the 
end  of  a  wire  or  stylus,  through  which  the  elec- 
tric current  derived  from  the  distant  battery 
should  be  made  to  pass.  He  had  also  devised 
a  species  of  types,  to  be  used  in  breaking  and 
closing  the  circuit,  and  giving  greater  or  less 
duration  to  the  current,  as  might  be  required 
to  make  a  dash  or  a  dot  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  latter,  who 
had  a  laboratory,  should  try  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, to  determine  what  chemical  solution 
was  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

So  engrossed  was  the  mind  of  Prof.  Morse 
with  this  project,  that  immediately  after  pass- 
ing salutations  with  his  brothers  on  landing 
at  New  York,  he  mentioned  it  to  them,  and 
immediately  set  himself  at  work  to  cast  the 
type  intended  for  the  breaking  and  closing  of 
the  circuit  preparatory  to  the  construction  o£ 
the  other  machinery.  But  Dr.  Jackson  failed 
to  make  the  promised  experiments,  and  Prof 
Morse,  suffering  under  the  blight  of  poverty, 
had  no  funds  to  purchase  the  necessary  ma- 
terial, and  -was  obliged  to  resort  to  his  pencil 
for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Far  from  relinquishing  his  great  project,  it 
was  the  subject  of  constant  thought ;  and,  hear- 
ing nothing  from  Dr.  Jackson,  he  devised  a 
plan  for  making  his  letters  and  figures  by  elec- 
tro-magnetism. 

In  1885  Morse  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  New  York.  Having  a  room 
in  the  University,  he  constructed,  of  rude  ma- 
terials, a  miniature  telegraph,  embracing  all 
the  elements  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
composed  of  a  single  circuit,  which  he  after- 
ward patented.  This  was  shown  to  a  few 
friends  before  the  close  of  1885.  In  1882,  his 
friend  Dr.  Gale  had  been  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  same  University.  To  him  Prof.  Morse 
showed  his  instrument,  and  disclosed  all  his 
plans.  That  an  effective  telegraph  could  be 
made  on  a  very  short  circuit  there  was  no 
doubt;  but  experiments  indicated  that  the 
magnetic  influence  of  the  electric  current  rapid- 
ly diminished  as  the  length  of  the  circuit  was 
extended,  so  as  to  make  it  uncertain  at  what 
distance  sufficient  power  to  make  a  mark,  or 
even  produce  motion,  could  be  obtained.  Morse 
conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  could  mark  at 
any  distance  where  he  could  produce  motion. 
This  was  by  employing  the  motion  obtained 
upon  a  first  circuit  to  break  and  close  a  second, 
which  might  be  made  as  short  as  necessary  to 
obtain  marking  power.  But  the  idea  did  not 
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stop  there ;  it  contemplated  the  use  of  the  sec- 
ond circuit  to  close  and  break  a  third,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  The  obvious  inconveniences 
of  this  plan,  so  far  as  the  recording  is  concern- 
ed, are  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  the  lo- 
cal circuits.  Instead  of  shortening  the  main 
circuits,  so  that  the  power  of  their  batteries 
shall  be  sufficient  to  record  on  all  parts  of  the 
circuits,  they  may  be  extended  as  far  as  motion 
can  be  obtained,  and  this  motion  is  used  to 
break  and  close  a  local  circuit  wherever  a  sta- 
tion may  be  wanted.  At  first,  the  recording  ap- 
paratus was  only  a  register  worked  by  an  elec- 
tro-magnet in  the  main  circuit  Now  the  re- 
cording apparatus  consists  of  a  local  battery 
and  circuit,  a  register  magnet  and  register,  call- 
ed into  action  by  an  electro-magnet  in  the 
main  circuit 

Prof.  Morse's  merits  as  an  inventor  have  been 
severely  criticised,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  confine  them  to  very  narrow  limits. 
What  they  really  are,  is  now  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facte, 
which  are  very  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
telegraph: 

In  1819  Oersted  discovered  that  a  current 
of  electricity,  passing  on  a  conductor,  would 
deflect  the  magnetic  needle  when  brought  near 
it  This  was  the  discovery  of  electro-magnet- 
ism. In  1810  Bchwieger  conceived  that  if  the 
current  was  made  to  pass  many  times  around 
the  needle  by  means  of  a  coll  of  insulated  wire, 
it  would  increase  the  force  of  the  deflection. 
On  trial  the  result  was  as  he  expected.  This 
coil  is  called  "8chwieger,s  Multiplier."  In 
1825  Sturgeon  conceived  that  if  the  electric 
current  were  sent  through  a  wire  coiled  around 
a  piece  of  iron,  it  would  produce  magnetism  in 
the  iron.  He  tried  the  experiment  by  insulat- 
ing a  round  bar  of  iron,  winding  a  naked  wire 
spirally  around  it  and  passing  a  current  through 
the  wire.  The  iron  became  magnetic.  This 
was  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnet 

About  1830  Prof.  Henry  conceived  that  if 
Schwieger's  multiplier  were  applied  to  Stur- 
geon's electro-magnet,  it  would  much  increase 
its  magnetic  force.  He  wound  insulated  wire 
around  the  naked  iron  bar,  making  many  turns, 
and,  passing  the  current  through  it,  found  the 
result  to  be  as  he  expected. 

A  variety  of  batteries  had  been  invented,  but 
one  thing  was  yet  wanting;  that  was,  some 
means  of  renewing  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
electric  current  before  it  becomes  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  circuit 
That  desideratum  Prof  Morse  supplied  by  his 
combined  circuits.  This,  with  his  alphabet 
and  the  new  mechanism  employed  by  him,  con- 
stitutes Morse's  invention;  and  these,  in  com- 
bination with  the  new  result  produced  by  him, 
are  all  he  claims. 

Foreign  countries  have  done  honor  to  the 
American  inventor.  A  telegraphic  convention 
of  the  German  States,  of  which  Prof.  Steinheil 
was  the  leading  spirit,  recommending  Morse's 
invention  in  preference  to  his  own,  adopted  it 
for  general  use  throughout  Germany.  He  has 
received  honorary  testimonials  from  the  Sultan 


of  Turkey,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Wurtemburg, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Denmark,  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  the  Emperor  of  Prance,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  from  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  while  the  French  Academy 
and  the  most  distinguished  savans  in  France 
and  England  concede  his  merits.  Several  of 
the  medals  awarded  him  as  marks  of  the  high 
consideration  of  foreign  potentates  appear  on 
his  breast  in  the  engraving. 

Professor  Morse  prosecuted  his  experiments 
and  researches  in  electro-magnetism  with  all 
the  ardor  of  his  nervous  character,  foregoing 
to  a  great  extent  even  the  practice  of  his  art, 
upon  which  he  depended  chiefly  for  support. 
A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  thus  graphically 
indicates  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  great 
electrician  at  the  time  when  he  was  perfecting 
his  telegraphic  apparatus : 

In  the  spring  of  1841 1  was  searching  for  a 
studio  in  which  to  set  up  my  easel.  My  "  house- 
hunting" ended  at  the  New  York  University, 
where  I  found  what  I  wanted  in  one  of  the 
turrets  of  that  stately  edifice.  When  I  had 
fixed  my  choice,  the  janitor,  who  accompanied 
me  in  my  examination  of  the  rooms,  threw 
open  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall 
and  invited  me  to  enter.  I  found  myself  in 
what  was  evidently  an  artist's  studio,  but  every 
object  ia  it  bore  indubitable  signs  of  unthrift 
and  neglect  The  statuettes,  busts,  and  models 
of  various  kinds  were  covered  with  dust  and 
cobwebs;  dusty  canvases  were  faced  to  the 
wall,  and  stumps  of  brushes  and  scraps  of  pa- 
per littered  the  floor.  The  only  signs  of  indus- 
try consisted  of  a  few  masterly  crayon  draw- 
ings and  little  luscious  studies  of  color  pinned 
to  the  wall. 

"You  will  have  an  artist  for  your  neighbor," 
said  the  janitor,  "  though  he  is  not  here  much 
of  late ;  he  seems  to  be  getting  rather  shiftless; 
he  is  wasting  his  time  over  some  silly  inven- 
tion, a  machine  by  which  he  expects  to  send 
messages  from  one  place  to  another.  He  is  a 
very  good  painter,  and  might  do  well  if  he 
would  only  stick  to  his  business;  but,  Lord !" 
he  added,  with  a  sneer  of  supremo  contempt, 
"  the  idea  of  telling  by  a  little  streak  of  light- 
ning what  a  body  is  saying  at  the  other  end  of 
it !  His  friends  think  he  is  craey  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
but  he  persists  in  it  until  he  is  almost  ruined." 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  whon  he  inform- 
ed me  that  the  "shiftless"  individual,  whose  fool- 
ish waste  of  time  so  excited  his  commiseration, 
was  none  other  than  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design — the  most  exalted 
position,  in  my  youthful  artistic  fancy,  it  was 
possible  for  mortal  to  attain — S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
since  much  better  known  as  the  inventor  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  But  a  little  while  after 
this  his  fame  was  flashing  through  the  world, 
and  the  unbelievers  who  voted  him  insane 
were  forced  to  confess  that  there  was  at  least 
"  method  in  his  madness." 

Mr.  Morse  resides  on  a  handsome  estate  over- 
looking the  beautiful  river  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
son, about  two  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 


OUR   PUBLIC  SERVANTS. 

Instead  of  hereditary  rulers,  such  as  emper- 
ors, kings,  queens,  princes,  and  the  rest,  com- 
mon in  the  old  monarchies,  fee,  in  the  New 
World,  choose  every  few  years  those  we  will 
have  to  serve  us.  In  this  Republic  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law.  "  One  man  is  as  good  as 
another  if  he  behaves  himself  as  well."  Hercr 
every  good  mother  teaches  her  son  that  there 
is  no  office  or  position  which  he  may  not 
aspire  to  fill,  and  indicates  the  way  by  which 
he  may  qualify  himself  for  any  and  every 
honorable  station  in  life.  He  is  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  if  need  be— taught  to  per- 
form some  useful  service,  by  which  he  may 
acquire  a  competency;  and  so,  by  intelligence, 
industry,  temperance,  frugality,  integrity,  and 
other  qualifications  and  conditions,  he  is  fitted 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  any  post 
or  place. 

Here  is  an  interesting  table,  showing  who 
have  served  us  as  Presidents,  and  the  contest- 
ing vote  by  which  each  was  elected,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  from  the  year  1788  to  the 
year  1868: 
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George  Washington.. Federal  
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THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE  OF  BACH  STATE. 

Alabama,  9;  Arkansas.  4;  California,  5:  Connecti- 
cut. 6;  Delaware,  8:  Florida,  8;  Georgia,  9;  Illinois,  16; 
Indiana,  18:  Iowa,  8;  Kansas,  8  Kentnckr.  11;  Louisi- 
ana, 6;  Maine,  7;  Maryland, 7:  Massachusetts,  12;  Mich- 
igan, 8;  Minnesota,  4:  Mississippi,  7:*  Missouri,  11; 
Nebraska,  8 ;  Nevada,  8 :  New  Hampshire,  5 ;  New  Jer- 
sey, 7;  New  York,  88;  North  Carolina.  10 ;  Ohio,  21;  Or- 
egon, 8;  Pennsylvania,  26;  Rhode  Island,  4;  South  Caro- 
lina, 8 :  Tennessee.  10 ;  Texas,  4  ;•  Vermont,  6 ;  Virginia, 
10  ;•  West  Virginia.  5;  Wisconsin,  8:  total,  817.  Not 
admitted,  21-296.  Necessary  for  choice,  149. 
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CIVILIZATION  AND  CANNIBALISM. 

ABORIGINAL  STUDIES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

BY  JOHN  P.  JACKBOIT. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  Europeans 
in  the  then  recently  established  colony  of  New 
Zealand  was  scarcely  a  thousand,  while  to-day 
it  has  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  have  decreased 
during  the  same  period  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  that 
number;  that  is  to  say,  the  civilization  of  ]New 
Zealand  has  cost  aboriginal  life  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  thousand  souls  a  year.  The  ques- 
tion very  naturally  arises  in  perusing  these 
statistical  facts:  "Is  this  sacrifice  of  human 
life  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  our  civil- 
ization?" Many  people  seriously  assert  that 
the  bullet  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  aboriginal 
infirmity  With  which  all  new  lands  are  afflict- 
ed ;  that  is,  extermination  of  the  natives  is  the 
proper  mode  to  commence  that  civilization 
which  we  glory  in  calling  Christian.  A  new 
mode  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  was 
suggested  lately  (January,  1869)  in  the  columns 
of  the  London  Timet :  that  some  regiments  of 
Sikhs  should  be  brought  over  from  India  to  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  present  Maori  out- 
break against  the  English  settlers !  How  few 
there  are  who  plead  for  a  kind,  judicious,  and 
honorable  treatment  of  the  natives !  and  how 
very  seldom  is  such  treatment  accorded  to 
them! 

To  answer  the  question  proposed  above,  we 
have  taken  for  our  present  article  the  progress 
of  civilization  among  the  native  tribes  of  New 
Zealand— the  Maoris— who,  we  read,  have  un- 
dergone a  great  change  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  being  generally  clothed  like  civ- 
ilized men,  possessing  flocks,  herds,  furniture, 
houses,  schools,  churches,  and  cultivated  lands, 
one-half  of  the  adult  natives  beiqg  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  two-thirds  belonging  to  Chris- 
tian churches.  They  are  rapidly  adopting  the 
manners  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  many  of 
the  chiefs  appearing  dressed  like  European 
gentlemen,  and  supporting  the  character  by 
their  behavior. 

To  trace  this  development  from  barbarism  to 
semi-civilization  will  certainly  be  no  unpleasant 
task.  We  shall  find,  however,  that  the  musket 
and  the  cannon  have  not  been  absent,  but  have 
brought  about  phenomena  such  as  are  rarely 
witnessed  elsewhere,  even  among  savage  peo- 
ple. The  European  colonists,  imbued  with  a 
home-made,  unquenchable  thirst  for  land — 
which  they  could  only  covet  at  home — by  their 
often  unfaithful  and  unmanly  conduct  toward 
the  natives— who  even  welcomed  them  to  their 
shores,  and,  at  least  when  unprovoked,  seldom 
or  never  molested  them— brought  on  at  last  a 
retaliation  which  in  its  effects  swept  away  in  a 

*  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands :  the  Northern 
Island,  containing  40,000  square  miles,  and  where  the 
majority  of  the  natives  are  now  found ;  the  Middle 
Island,  containing  60,000  square  miles,  and  which  is 
pretty  thickly  colonized ;  and  the  Southern  Island,  con- 
taining 1,600  square  miles.  The  total  population  in  1867, 
Including  colonists,  soldiers,  and  natives,  was  808,683. 


few  short  weeks  the  many  years'  labor  of  the 
missionary  pioneers  of  civilization.  To  the 
missionaries,  indeed,  New  Zealand  is  a  monu- 
ment of  honor;  for  they  had  not  only  to  work 
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amid  the  superstitious  natives  themselves,  but 
also  without  the  aid  of  the  English  or  Colonial 
Governments.  "In  many  instances,  because 
of  Christian  encroachment,  natives  were  in- 
duced to  make  common  cause  with  the  heathen 
against  England,  and  all  relapsed  together  into 
barbarism."  It  is  this  land  robbery  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  New  Zealand  wars,  in 
allusion  to  the  origin  of  which  even  an  English 
journal  said :  "  We  must  be  ashamed  to  belong 
to  a  people  who  bring  forth  such  inhuman 
monsters ! " 

NATIVE  HISTORY. 

According  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Maoris, 
or  natives  of  New  Zealand,  came  from  a  place 
called  Hawaki,  supposed  by  the  most  recent 
navigators  to  have  been  Savaii,  in  the  Naviga- 
tor's Islands.  These  traditions  speak  of  Rara- 
tonga,  Parima,  and  Monono,  well-known  islands 
of  that  region.  In  consequence  of  civil  war, 
about  eight  hundred  of  their  ancestors  emi- 
grated from  Hawaki,  in  twenty  large  canoes, 
about  ad.  1400,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three 
thousand  miles  reached  New  Zealand,  which 
they  found  uninhabited.  Their  discovery  has 
been  claimed  by  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  Dutch.  It  is  asserted  that  Binot  Paulmier 
de  Gonneville,  a  French  navigator,  visited  the 
country  in  1604,  and  that  Juan  Fernandez 
reached  it  from  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica in  1576 ;  but  these  visits  are  of  doubtful  oc- 
currence. Captain  Cook  landed  in  the  province 
of  Auckland  about  1745,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  England.  In 
1814  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  out 
from  England  three  missionaries,  who  were 


well  received  by  the  natives.  Schools  and 
churches  were  introduced  among  them.  The 
warriors  did  not  relish  the  innovation  at  first, 
and  would  at  times  enter  the  church,  dressed 
in  most  fantastic  style,  or 
even  naked,  and  in.  the  mid- 
dle of  the  service  would 
start  up  w  ith  the  cry, "  That's 
a  lie !  That's  a  lie  1  Let  us 
all  go!"  But  the  mission- 
aries, reinforced  from  time 
to  time,  kept  adding  to  the 
number  of  their  converts. 
In  1820,  Hongo  Hika,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the 
New  Zealand  chiefs,  went 
to  England,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  missionaries. 
He  was  kindly  received  in 
London  by  George  IV.,load- 
ed  with  presents,  and,  on  re- 
turning to  his  country,  in- 
troduced among  his  people 
the  elements  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.  He  did 
not  become  a  Christian  him- 
self, but  he  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  children  to 
the  care  of  one  of  these 
first  missionaries— the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden— whom  he 
always  protected  and  en- 

  couraged.    Not  quite  forty 

years  ago  the  regular  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  commenced,  before  treating  of  which 
we  will  glance  at  the  original  condition  of  the 
Maoris. 

HABITS  OF  THE  MAORIS. 

The  Maoris  then  lived  in  their  paht,  or 
s lockage  fortresses ;  were  at  constant  war  with 
each  other,  the  defeated  tribes  being  reduced 
to  slavery,  or  killed  and  eaten— for  the  Maoris 
were  among  the  most  degraded  of  their  species. 
"  I  have  met  with  no  family,"  says  Bishop  Wil- 
liams in  his  "Christianity  among  the  New 
Zealand  era,"  "  but  some  branches  of  it  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  and  afterward  eaten.  If  any 
chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  tribe  which  he  had 
oppressed  and  injured,  by  the  chance  of  war, 
they  were  sure  to  roast  and  eat  him ;  and  after 
having  devoured  his  flesh,  they  would  preserve 
his  bones  in  the  family  as  a  memento  of  his 
fate,  and  convert  them  into  fish-hooks,  whis- 
tles, and  ornaments."  Their  war-dance,  which 
is  even  yet  practiced  by  some  tribes,  though 
not  equaling  that  of  the  old  cannibal  times, 
was  a  very  curious  combination  of  fierceness 
and  gymnastic  feats.  Their  arms  were  slings, 
javelins,  long  spears,  made  of  pine,  hardened 
by  fire,  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  clubs 
and  tomahawks  of  hard  stone.  Sometimes 
they  had  naval  battles,  in  canoes  eighty  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  deep,  propelled 
by  fifty  paddles  on  each  side.  When  fire-arms 
were  possessed  by  one  party,  the  other  was  cer- 
tain of  defeat ;  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to 
possess  these  weapons  that  a  chief  bartered 
away  all  the  presents  he  received  in  England  I 
for  some.   The  tattoo  played  an  important  part  (j\ 
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in  battle,  being  used  to  give  the  warriors  a 
diabolical  appearance.  The  victors  in  battle 
carried  away  all  the  wounded,  while  the  dead 
helped  to  replenish  the  feast-table.  Those 
slain  first,  however,  were  reserved  for  the  gods. 
The  captive  wounded  were  subjected  to  horrid 
torments,  especially  the  chiefs,  who  were  sawn 
in  pieces  with  sharks'  teeth,  burned  with  boil- 
ing hot  resin,  and  finally  they  were  set  to  roast 
over  a  fire,  before  life  was  extinct  When  a 
chief  of  a  tribe  fell  in  battle,  his  slaves  were  put 
to  death,  in  order  that  they 
might  attend  him  on  his  long 
journey  to  the  other  sphere; 
and  very  often  his  widows 
also  were  put  to  death. 

Other  customs  were  quite  as 
peculiar.  When  a  child  was 
five  days  old,  it  was  carried  to 
a  stream,  there  either  dipped 
or  sprinkled,  a  name  given  to 
it,  a  prayer  offered  that  it  might 
be  endowed  with  all  the  Maori 
virtues,  and  a  small  pebble  put, 
down  its  throat,  to  make  its 
heart  indifferent  to  pity.  The 
virtues  which  it  must  strive  to 
obtain,  as  a  chief,  were  cour- 
age, liberality,  command  of 
temper,  endurance  of  torture, 
and  revenge;  as  a  slave,  a 

child  was  to  learn  obedience  

to  the  master  and  respect  for  the  tabor ;  as 
a  woman  and  wife,  fidelity  to  her  husband. 
The  young  men  were  physically  developed 
by  a  kind  of  gymnastic  training,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  swinging  on  a  rope.  The 
young  women,  when  not  betrothed  in  in- 
fancy, were  permitted  to  follow  their  own  im- 
pulses as  much  as  they  chose;  but  married 
women  were  kept  strictly,  and  transgression 
was  often  punished  by  death.  Polygamy  was 
permitted,  men  being  allowed  to  divorce  their 
wives  by  simply  turning  them  out  of  doors. 
All  stood  under  a  rude  authority.  The  natives 
were  divided  into  eighteen  nations,  which  were 
again  subdivided  into  a  number  of  smaller 
tribes,  each  tribe  acknowledging  a  chief  at  its 
head,  who,  in  turn,  acknowledged  the  chief  of 
the  nation  as  his  lord.  Each  nation  was  divided 
into  six  classes:  the  ariki,  or  the  principal 
chief,  who  was  also  the  high  priest ;  the  tana, 
or  family  of  the  principal  chief;  the  romgatira, 
or  inferior  chiefs ;  the  tutua,  or  middle  classes ; 
the  ware,  or  lower  classes;  and  the  taurak- 
areka,  or  slaves.  The  succession  of  the  chiefs 
was  hereditary,  and  they  had  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  could  do  little 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  This,  th  en , 
will  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  Maori  barba- 
rism. 

In  1835,  or  about  seventy  years  after  the  first 
missionaries  landed  in  New  Zealand,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  the  progress  which  had  been 
made.  In  that  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates  wrote 
that,  instead  of  the  excitement  which  used  to 
prevail  on  the  Sabbath  among  many  tribes,  all 
was  peace.   Sabbath  schools  had  been  estab- 


lished in  many  native  villages,  and  regularly 
carried  on ;  work  of  every  description  was  laid 
aside  on  Sunday,  and  "Christian  worship 
strictty  attended,  and  the  day  as  much  regarded 
as  in  any  well-regulated  village  in  England." 
In  1838  the  number  of  converts  was  four  thou- 
sand. The  report  for  the  following  year  says 
that  agriculture  and  gardening  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  natives  by  the  missionaries ; 
the  use  of  the  spade,  the  plow,  the  mill,  had 
been  taught;  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  wore 
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reared  ;  houses  and  chapels  built,  roads  cut 
through  forests,  bridges  erected,  and  the  whole 
country  was  gradually  changing  from  a  wild 
and  savage  state  to  a  condition  of  incipient 
civilization.  In  the  fourteen  districts  of  the 
Northern  Island,  Christian  congregations  had 
been  gathered,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
8,760,  and  the  entire  Scriptures  had  been  trans- 
lated. In  1841,  Dr.  Sinclair,  of  the  British 
Navy,  wrote :  "  By  means  of  the  well-directed 
labors  of  the  missionaries,  the  natives  have  be- 
come exemplary  Christians,  and  now  show  an 
intellectual  capacity  which  strikes  with  sur- 
prise every  one  who  comes  among  them.  Per- 
haps no  people  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
been  so  completely  changed,  in  their  religious 
and  moral  condition,  as  these  natives  have 
been,  in  so  short  a  time,  by  such  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  and  by  such  peaceful  means.  Fre- 
quently have  I  heard  a  Christian  native,  when 
asked  to  buy  or  sell  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  break 
any  other  commandment,  make  the  decided 
answer:  'No,  me  missionar!' — and  that,  too, 
when  the  temptations  were  great"  In  June, 
1841,  the  first  missionary  meeting  was  held, 
and  was  attended  by  500  natives.  In  1843 
the  number  of  native  Christians  had  in 
creased  to  35,000,  and  in  that  year,  too,  is  re 
corded  the  last  known  instance  of  canni 
balism.  We  do  not  here  record  single 
tribes,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  had  been 
mightily  influenced.  "What,"  once  inquired 
a  chief,  "  are  these  missionaries  come  to  dwell 
with  us  for?  They  are  come  to  break  in  two 
our  clubs,  to  draw  the  bullets  from  our  mus- 
kets, to  make  this  tribe  and  that  tribe  to  love 


one  another,  and  stay  as  brothers  and  friends. 
Then  let  us  give  our  hearts  .to  lUtening,  and  wo 
shall  dwell  in  peace." 

WAR  AND  RETROGRESSION. 

In  1833  the  British  Government  had  appoint- 
ed a  resident  at  New  Zealand,  and  in  1838 
Captain  Hobson'  was  sent  to  the  island  as 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  European  population 
at  that  time  scarcely  exceeding  a  thousand  per- 
sons. Soon  after,  Hobson  was  made  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  new  ministry  soon 
found  opportunity  to  display 
its  talent  in  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  of  some  of  the  native 
tribes  that  had  resented  upon 
the  settlers  some  injuries  pre- 
viously received.  Who  was  to 
blame  may  be  gathered  from 
an  account  related  by  Thom- 
son in  his  work  on  New  Zea- 
land, of  an  encounter  with  the 
natives  as  early  as  1834.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  barque 
Harriet  stranded  on  the  place 
where  is  now  the  city  of  Ta- 
ranakL  The  wrecked  crew 
were  treated  during  six  days 
by  the  natives  very  friendly 
and  hospitably,  when  a  conflict 
arose,  in  which  twelve  sailors 
and  twenty-five  Maoris  were 

  killed.    The  captain  together 

with  his  wife  and  two  children  and  ten  seamen 
were  taken  prisoners ;  the  captain  and  a  few 
sailors  were  liberated,  however,  after  solemnly 
promising  to  return  and  release  the  rest  for 
a  ransom,  which  should  consist  of  powder.  On 
the  representation  of  the  captain,  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand  sent  the  war-ship  "Alligator," 
Captain  Lambert,  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  Taranaki,  when  the  sailors  were  at  once  re- 
leased ;  and  the  two  English  interpreters  prom- 
ised to  give  the  powder  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Guard 
(the  captain's  wife)  and  her  children  were  giv- 
en up.  The  soldiers  were  at  the  same  time 
formed  in  battle  order  on  the  land.  Two  na- 
tives came  to  them  unarmed ;  the  one,  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  told  them  that  the  woman  and  her 
children  were  well,  and  should  be  brought  when 
the  quantity  of  powder  agreed  on  (as  payment 
for  support  and  care  during  a  series  of  months) 
was  delivered.  That  was  all  in  order ;  but  the 
commanding  officer  arrested  the  chief,  had  the 
defenseless  man  put  in  a  boat,  and  gave  him 
a  number  of  saber  thrusts.  A  few  days  later 
the  woman  and  her  children  were  released, 
and  the  insulted  chief  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  people.  Ono  of  the  children  was  brought 
in  the  arms  of  another  chief,  who  had  contin- 
ually nursed  it  with  great  care.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  the  child  as  far  as  the  boat, 
and  to  receive  the  ransom  as  agreed  upon.  The 
English  replied:  "You  will  get  no  ransom." 
As  he  turned  to  go  away,  he  was  shot  through 
the  back!  He  sank  to  the  ground  with  the 
child,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  arms  of  the 
dying  man.  The  English  then  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground.  Mrs. 
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Guard  was  unconsolablc,  for  this  Maori  had 
been  her  best  friend.  Other  shots  were  fired ; 
the  ship  poured  its  broadside  upon  the  almost 
defenseless  villages,  two  of  which  were  totally 
destroyed.  After  this  the  "Alligator"  returned 
to  Sydney.  The  ministry  in  London  was  then 
sued  for  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  colonists, 
but  the  English  Government  spoke  sharply  on 
the  subject,  saying  the  natives  had  kept  their 
word  as  honorable  men,  but  the  colonists  had 
broken  their  compact  in  a  most  dishonorable 
and  disgraceful  manner.  There  are  other  in- 
stances on  record  equally  as  outrageous  as  this 
one,  which  we  quote  merely  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  origin  of  the  native  wars. 

The  war  of  1844  was  the  cause  of  much  use- 
less bloodshed,  while  the  English  troops  were 
repeatedly  defeated,  and  peace  was  not  restored 
till  1848.  In  1855  a  second  war  with  the  natives 
broke  out  about  land  claims,  ending  in  1857.  In 
the  year  1800,  a  third  war,  from  the  same  cause, 
broke  out,  though  a  desire  for  peace  by  the  na- 
tives was  distinctly  expressed.  In  1801,  Rewi, 
chief  of  the  Ngatiraaniapoto,  declared  "he 
would  willingly  make  peace  and  live  with  the 
Europeans,  but  he  could  not  lay  down  his  arms 
when  he  was  not  certain  but  that  he  might  be 
cast  into  prison  like  other  chiefs  had  been.  In 
these  wars  we  find  many  instances  of  native  he- 
roism. Once  when  the  gale  of  a  pah  was  at- 
tacked by  the  English,  their  commander,  Booth, 
sank  to  the  ground,  wounded.  The  Maori 
chief,  Davis,  then  came  out,  and  refreshed  the 
white  man  with  a  drink  of  water.  His  kind- 
ness was  ill  repaid.  An  English  soldier  took 
aim  at  him,  and  shot  him  dead  1  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  were  taken  from  the  Maoris  in 
these  wars ;  yet  in  April,  1868,  Governor  Grey 
was  convinced  that  the  colonial  authorities  had 
confiscated  much  unjustly.  This  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lands  of  the  district  of  Waitara, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Ma- 
oris, who,  driven  away  from  their  'old  homes, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  district  of  Tatara- 
imaka,  southward  of  New  Plymouth,  which 
they  pledged  to  give  up  as  soon  as  Waitara 
was  returned  to  them.  But  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment took  the  district  of  Tataraimaka  into 
its  possession  without  giving  notice  to  the  Ma- 
oris that  "Waitara  would  be  given  up.  The  na- 
tives defended  themselves,  and  in  a  skirmish 
killed  Captain  Lloyd,  together  with  a  number 
of  soldiers.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of 
April,  1864,  and  from  then  dates  a  most  remark- 
able religious  fanaticism  among  the  Maoris— 
the  so-called  Hauhauism,  with  its  superstitious 
rites  and  practices,  and  its  alarming  progress, 
and  which  at  once  barred  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization among  a  great  portion  of  the  aborig- 
ines. Christianity,  which  had  been  gladly  ac- 
cepted from  the  missionaries  until  they  found 
that  the  chief  dogma  of  its  professed  followers 
was  'land,*  was  now  completely  cast  away. 
The  old  faith,  long  abolished,  but  not  forgotten, 
was  revived,  and  the  two  became  inextricably 
confused. 

NATURE  OF  HA.UH.A.UIBM. 

After  Captain  Lloyd  had  been  killed,  the 


Maoris  assembled  around  his  body  and  drank 
his  blood.  They  then  cut  off  his  head  and 
buried  it  Those  who  had  drank  of  the  blood 
asserted  that  on  the  following  night  the  arch- 
angel Gabriel  appeared  to  them  and  command- 
ed them  to  dig  up  the  head,  and  dry  it  according 
to  the  old  Maori  custom.  Then  the  spirit  of 
the  captain  would  speak  from  his  head,  and 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
men  and  God.  This  head  should  be  the  ban- 
ner which  must  be  carried  before  the  Maoris 
in  their  war  against  the  Pakehas  (Europeans). 
So  Lloyd's  head  was  disinterred,  and  tiicn,  the 
Maoris  assert,  it  commenced  to  speak,  pro- 
claimed a  new  faith,  and  named  certain  men  as 
high  priests.  All  the  followers  of  this  relig- 
ion were  to  be  denoted  as  Pai-marire — good 
and  peaceful ;  the  word  Hau  (uttered  quickly, 
and  resembling  the  bark  of  a  dog)  was  the  sa- 
cred watchword;  whoever  could  utter  this 
word  quickly,  warded  off  thereby  all  dangers, 
and  in  battle  even  the  sharpest  weapon  could 
do  his  body  no  harm.  The  proselytes  were  to 
be  consecrated  by  drinking  the  water  in  which 
Lloyd's  head  had  been  immersed ;  and  water 
from  the  same  source  was  also  poured  over  their 
heads  (baptism) ;  then  they  took  an  oath  to  kill 
every  white  person,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  and  to  rest  not  until  all  the  white  peo- 
ple on  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  were  extir- 
pated. The  adherents  of  the  new  fttith  an- 
nounced that  they  stood  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  would  person- 
ally appear  among  them.  In  the  work  of  ex- 
terminating all  the  Pakehas  the  archangel  Ga- 
briel and  a  host  of  angels  would  aid  th*e  Mao- 
ris, and  when  the  work  was  done,  the  angels 
would  descend  as  instructors,  and  teach  them 
all  the  arts  and  skillful  employments  which 
distinguish  the  Europeans.  It  was  said  that 
every  believer  would  be  able  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish or  any  other  language  in  a  single  day,  if  he 
would  follow  certain  prescriptions ;  for  instance, 
if  he  would  stand  in  a  certain  position  for  a  defi- 
nite length  of  time,  and  then  have  a  peculiar- 
ly colored  kind  of  flag  waved  over  him.  The 
priests  asserted  that  this  skill  was  already  given 
to  them,  and  Matene,  when  in  Waitotora,  is 
said  to  have  taken  up  a  newspaper,  read  aloud 
the  English  sentences,  and  then  translated  them 
into  the  Maori  language.  So  skillfully  did  he 
go  to  work,  that  he  immediately  made  many 
proselytes.  All  European  confessions  were  de- 
clared to  be  false,  and  should  be  done  away 
with ;  Bibles  and  prayer-books  were  destroyed ; 
the  Sabbath  was  no  longer  kept  sacred,  all  days 
being  considered  sacred ;  and  finally  polygamy 
was  reinstituted,  because  only  thereby  could 
the  number  of  believers  be  increased  rapidly 
enough.  These  Eau-hau  barkers  called  them- 
selves harakui.   (Hau-hau !  signifies  up !  up !) 

The  effects  produced  by  the  new  fanaticism 
were  appalling,  and  the  sect  ginned  continually 
in  power.  Every  day  the  enmity  against  the 
whites  became  more  bitter,  and  many  settle- 
ments were  deserted.  Among  the  Christianiz- 
ed natives  it  spread  with  almost  supernatural 
force.   Bishop  Williams  relates  an  instance  of 


a  chief  who  declared  to  him  that  the  new  faith 
should  not  take  root  among  his  tribe,  yet  scarce- 
ly a  week  elapsed  before  three-fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple had  become  zealous  believers  in  Hauhau- 
ism. Not  all  the  chiefs,  however,  would  ac- 
cept the  new  belief,  though  most  of  them 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hauhaus  against 
the  common  foe.  A  Christian  chief  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  an  apostle  of  the  Pai-marire  : 
"  We  have  the  Word  of  God  to  rest  upon,  but 
what  have  you  ?"  The  greatest  atrocity  com- 
mitted by  the  new  sect  was  the  murder  in  Starch, 
1865,  of  the  Rev.  Sylvius  Volkner,  a  German 
missionary  in  the  employ  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  natives  took  him  out  of 
his  house  and  hung  him. 

The  Hauhau  movement  did  not  subside  until 
1806,  when  several  of  the  principal  chiefs  lost 
confidence,  and  secured  from  the  Government 
amnesty  and  titles  to  their  lands.  The  chief 
actor  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Volkner  was  sub- 
sequently adjudged  by  the  Maoris  themselves 
as  worthy  of  death,  and  he  was  hung.  Gradu- 
ally the  fanaticism  sank  into  obscurity,  espe- 
cially as  the  grievances  that  had  oppressed  the 
natives  were  remedied,  and  a  better  feeling 
again  held  sway. 

The  war  now  in  progress  may  develop  atroc- 
ities fully  equal  to  those  we  have  mentioned. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  natives. 

Hochs tetter,  a  recent  German  writer  on  New 
Zealand,  says  that  "most  of  the  natives  are 
brought  up  in  excellent  mission  schools,  which 
have  native  teachers  and  preachers ;  they  read 
and  write,  and  develop  often  astonishing  knowl- 
edge in  geography  and  history.  Agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  natives;  they  also  carry  on  trade  and 
commerce ;  a  great  part  of  the  coastal  naviga- 
tion is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  daring,  ac- 
tive seamen.  By  nature  richly  endowed  with 
intellectual  and  physical  powers,  of  lively  tem- 
per, full  of  vigor  and  self-estimation,  the  Maori 
is  well  aware  of  his  progression  into  higher 
civilization."  The  senior  missionaries  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  slave  population  will  die 
out,  while  the  chieftain  families,  changed  in 
their  habits  and  elevated  by  religion  and  edu- 
cational training,  will  be  preserved  and  increas- 
ed for  a  while  as  a  separate  people,  but  ulti- 
mately will  become  commingled  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Hochstetter  thinks  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  the  Maori  to  reach  the  height 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  adduces  as  proof 
the  Maoris'  inability  to  speak  English.  It  will 
indeed  take  some  generations  ibr  the  Maoris* 
.  — in  case  they  manage  to  secure  peace — to 
reach  n  high  point  of  civilization.  Our  own 
civilization  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  culture. 
Yet  the  progress  the  Maoris  have  already  made 
gives  good  promise  for  their  future,  though  at 
present,  owing  to  the  war,  it  looks  somewhat 
dark.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  proposal 
of  the  London  Times  to  transport  Sikhs  from 
India  to  fight  the  Maoris ;  and  later  still  we  read 
a  proposition  to  arm  those  Maoris  who  are 
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well  disposed  toward  the  English,  and  set  them 
to  lighting  against  their  brethren!  England 
paid  a  penalty  for  this  practice  in  India  which 
she  probably  has  not  to  fear  in  New  Zealand. 
It  appears  that  about  half  the  remaining  na- 
tives are  now  in  open  warfare  respecting  lands 
which  have  been  unjustly  taken  away;  the 
colonists  themselves  appear  to  fare  pretty  bad- 
ly in  the  skirmishes;  but  what  the  end  will  be 
we  can  well  conjecture. 

What  might  not  the  present  condition  of  the 
Maoris  have  been  if  the  course  of  their  enlight- 
enment had  always  been  a  peaceful  one?  Had 
they  only  been  treated  honorably,  instead  of  sub- 
jected to  the  inhumanity  of  the  colonial  agent, 
whose  only  mission  was  to  rob  them  of  an  inher- 
itance to  which  they  conscientiously  cling;  had 
churches  been  erected  by  the  colonists  for  their 
edification,  instead  of  fortresses  for  their  de- 
struction; had  instruction  been  imparted,  instead 
of  exciting  liquors,  vices,  and  abuse ;  benevo- 
lence and  brotherly  friendship,  instead  of  brutal- 
ity, envy,  and  hate;  in  short, had  the  European 
colonists  carried  out  the  teachings  of  their  own 
missionaries,  what  a  different  result  would  now 
be  shown  in  New  Zealand !  In  1867  the  Maoris 
numbered  but  38,540  souls !  to-day  the  number 
is  probably  only  35,000!  Ten  years  hence,  if 
the  old  system  of  oppression  be  pursued  by  the 
so-called  agents  of  European  civilization,  a  mere 
remnant  only  will  remain  of  a  once  numerous 
and  powerml  race. 


THE  TOOLS  OF  GREAT  WORKMEN. 

It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workman,  but 
the  trained  tkM  and  perseverance  of  the  man 
himself.  Indeed,  it  is  proverbial  that  bad 
workmen  never  yet  had  good  tools.  A  stu- 
dent once  asked  a  great  artist  by  what  wonder- 
ful process  he  mixed  his  colors.  "  I  mix  them 
with  my  brain*,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  workman  who  would  excel. 
Ferguson  mode  a  wonderful  thing— his  wooden 
clock,  that  accurately  measured  the  hours— by 
means  of  a  common  penknife,  a  tool  in  every- 
body's hand ;  but  then  everybody  is  not  a  Fer- 
guson. A  pan  of  water  and  two  thermometers 
were  the  tools  by  which  Dr.  Black  discovered 
latent  heat  A  prism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of 
pasteboard  enabled  Newton  to  unfold  the  com- 
position of  light  and  the  origin  of  color.  An 
eminent  foreign  savant  once  called  upon  Dr. 
Wolloston,  and  requested  to  be  shown  over  the 
laboratories  in  which  science  had  been  enrich- 
ed by  so  many  important  discoveries.  The 
doctor  took  him  into  a  little  studio,  and,  point- 
ing to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  containing 
a  few  watch-glasses,  test-papers,  a  small  bal- 
ance, and  a  blow-pipe,  said,  "  There  is  all  the 
laboratory  I  have."  Stothard  learned  the  art 
of  combining  colors  by  closely  studying  but- 
terflies' wings.  He  would  often  say  that  no 
one  knew  how  much  he  owed  to  those  tiny  in- 
sects. A  burnt  stick  and  a  barn  door  served 
Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  canvas.  Bewick 
m  first  practiced  drawing  on  the  cottage  walls  of 
^  his  native  village,  which  he  covered  with  his 


sketches  in  chalk ;  and  Benjamin  West  made 
his  first  brushes  out  of  a  cat's  tail  Ferguson 
laid  himself  down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a 
blanket  and  made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  means  of  a  thread  with  small  heads  on 
it,  stretched  between  his  eyes  and  the  stars. 
Franklin  first  robbed  the  thunder-cloud  of  its 
lightning  by  means  of  a  kite  made  with  two 
cross-sticks  and  a  silk  handkerchief.  Watt 
made  his  first  model  of  the  condensing  steam 
engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist's  syringe,  used  to 
inject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissection.  Gif- 
ford  worked  his  first  problem  In  mathematics, 
when  he  was  a  cobbler's  apprentice,  upon  small 
scraps  of  leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for  the 
purpose;  while  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer, 
first  calculated  the  eclipses  on  his  plow-han- 
dles.— American  Artisan. 

A  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Under  the  name  of  Biton  Agglomiri  (liter- 
ally agglomerated  concrete),  n  kind  of  artificial 
stone  is  now  extensively  used  in  France,  and 
rapidly  coming  into  favor  all  over  Europe. 

The  Be  ton  Agglomiri  Is  distinguished  from 
all  other  artificial  stones  by  its  compactness,  im- 
perviousness  to  moisture,  the  remarkable  facil- 
ity with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  production 
of  Jarge  monolithic  structures,  and  its  unques- 
tionable property  of  increasing  in  strength  by 
exposure  to  the  elements. 

The  works  of  art  and  engineering  already 
executed  and  in  course  of  execution  by  that 
system,  both  in  their  character  and  magnitude, 
are  such  as  to  command  attention,  and  warrant 
an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  this  new 
building  material  is  obtained. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  this  agglomer- 
ated concrete,  photographs  of  some  of  the  mon- 
olithic architectural  structures  erected  entirely 
with  this  material,  and  certificates  of  well- 
known  eminent  engineers,  which  enable  us  to 
speak  of  this  new  mode  of  building  with  con- 
fidence as  a  successfully  established  fact 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  construction  of 
cheap  buildings  by  the  concretion  of  small 
stones  in  an  unexpensive  mortar  was  talked  of, 
enough  was  said  and  tried  to  establish  the  fact 
that  that  mode  of  building  could  with  advan- 
tage replace  frame  structures,  and  in  some  cases 
brick-work ;  but  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of 
the  system  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  replacing,  by  this  crude  method,  cut  stone 
masonry  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  French  company,  which  Is  now  working 
under  the  license  from  M.  Coignet,  the  patentee, 
and  making  the  artificial  stone  known  as  Bi- 
ton* Agglomeri*,  not  only  undertake  the  build- 
ing of  architectural  structures  in  opposition  to 
the  best  and  most  elaborately  carved  stone- 
work, but  the  range  of  their  operations  is  so 
wide  that  they  contract  alike  to  make  clock 
cases  in  competition  with  bronze  castings  or 
alabaster,  while  at  the  same  time  they  negotiate, 
the  wholesale  engineering  works  for  the  devia- 
tion of  the  waters  of  an  Italian  lake,  requir- 
ing forty  enormous  aqueduct  bridges,  eighteen 


locks  and  gigantic  dams,  the  work  to  be  all  ex- 
ecuted in  a  monolithic  manner  out  of  their  Blten 
Agglomiri,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  one 
million  of  dollars. 

Between  parlor  ornaments  and  these  bold 
specimens  of  engineering  skill,  they  execute  all 
kinds  of  work  which  can  be  made  of  cut  stone, 
even  to  the  reproduction  of  statuary,  and  we 
understand  that  their  work  gives  general  satis- 
faction. 

The  Biton  Agglomiri  is  not  an  artificial  stone 
produced  by  double  decomposition  of  expen- 
sive chemicals.  It  has  not,  like  some  other 
processes,  the  drawback  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  salt  which  has  to  be  removed  from  its 
texture  before  it  can  resist  atmospheric  influ- 
ences; it  is  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  molecules  of  sand,  lime,  and  hydraulic 
cement,  which  enables  the  company  to  produce 
these  results  of  extraordinary  compactness  and 
cohcsivcncss.  The  process  consists  in  obtain- 
ing, with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  a  plas- 
tic, viscous  paste  of  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  or 
hydraulic  cement;  in  mixing  this  paste,  or 
these  pastes,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  deter- 
mined quantity  of  dry  sand,  and  triturating  the 
mixture  until  it  presents  the  characteristic 
pasty  powder  required  for  the  subsequent  op- 
eration; aud  finally,  in  agglomerating  this 
pasty  powder  Into  molds  of  any  shape  or  size, 
by  repeated  layers,  closely  packed  together  by 
the  action  of  a  pounder. 

By  this  systematic  mode  of  packing,  a  mass 
so  dense  may  be  obtained  that  it  actually  takes 
1,050  cubic  feet  of  materials  to  produce  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  the  setting  is  so  energetic  that 
in  a  few  days  the  stone  is  ready  for  use  or 
transportation ;  or  if  it  is  on  a  monolithic  build- 
ing that  it  is  employed,  the  work  may  go  on 
without  any  interruption  whatever,  the  lower 
part  being  always  strong  enough  to  bear  at 
once  any  superincumbent  mass  which  may  be 
worked  upon  it 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  with  his  Biton 
Agglomiri  he  could  build  works  which  engi- 
neers would  have  looked  upon  as  almost  im- 
possible if  attempted  with  ordinary  masonry, 
M  Coignet  built  at  St.  Denis  an  arch  of  Ueo 
hundred  feet  span,  at  one  tenth  elevation,  and  of 
a  section  at  the  center  of  only  four  feel  by  three 
feet.  This,  with  the  scientific  tests  made  by 
the  Government,  has  done  more  to  establish 
public  confidence  in  this  new  mode  of  building 
than  anything  which  could  have  been  written 
or  said  about  the  theoretical  qualities  of  the 
process. 

When  we  consider  that  a  Government  gen- 
erally so  cautious  in  adopting  new  Inventions 
is  now  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained, 
and  is  intrusting  M.  Coignet  with  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  its  most  important  works, 
we  feel  as  if  the  subject  was  well  worth  look- 
ing Into,  and  hope  our  engineers  and  builders 
will  find  opportunities  to  fully  consider  it. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  II.  Gcngembre  Hubert,  at 
No.  169  Broadway,  Now  York,  the  attorney  for 
M.  Coignet,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  impart- 
ing any  information  on  this  Interestlnjr  subject 
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**  Ir  I  ml  (hi  t  Ire  >  abort  bint  U>  an  Impartial  writer,  It  would  be  to 
tall  blm  bt«  fata.  If  ha  reeolved  to  mature  opon  the  dangeroue  precl- 
pice  of  teMnc  unbUaed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— 
■•liber  to  five  nor  to  take  quarter.  IT  he  telle  the  Crimea  of  great 
mou,  they  (all  upon  him  with  tbe  Iron  handa  of  the  law ;  If  he  telle 
them  of  virtues,  when  they  here  any,  then  the  mob  attack,  blm  with 
■dander.  But  If  he  recant,  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both 
alike,  and  then  be  may  so  on  fcerleee,  end  tbla  la  the  ooune  I  lake 
myaeir."— Dt  nt. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and 

Lira  Illustrated  is  published  monthly  at  $3  a  year  In 
advance;  single  numbers,  80  cents.  Please  address, 
Sahum,  R.  Wblls,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  MEW  VOLUME. 

According  to  our  custom,  since  1851, 
of  making  two  volumes  a  year  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  we  should 
commence  a  new  volume  with  the  pres- 
ent number.  But  we  have  decided  to 
extend  tins — the  49th  volume — through 
the  year  1869,  and  then  commence  a  new 
series  and  a  new  volume  with  the  year 
1870.  We  contemplate  such  improve- 
ments as  can  better  be  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  than  now.  The 
terms  of  subscription,  time  of  publica- 
tion, etc.,  remain  unchanged.  Renewals 
are,  therefore,  now  in  order.  Clubs  for 
1869-70,  or  from  this  July  to  next  July, 
may  now  be  formed.  If  done  promptly, 
no  break  in  the  chain  of  regular  num- 
bers will  be  made. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

AN  ORATION  ON  OUR  PROGRESS. 


Less  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
this  vast  continent  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific shores.  Savage  tribes  alone  fre- 
quented the  "  forests  primeval,"  and 
hunted,  and  warred,  and  feasted  on  the 
broad  prairie  openings.  Subsequent  to 
the  discovery  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  no 
settlement  of  America  by  Europeans  was 
attempted  until  1594,  when  New  Mexico 
received  from  Spain  a  company  of  Jesuit 
missionaries.  In  1607  England  planted 
the  first  colony  within  the  borders  of  the 
country  we  proudly  call  our  own — the 
United  States.  It  was  then  that  James- 
town, so  named  in  honor  of  King  James 
L,  was  founded  by  a  party  of  adventur- 
ers, among  whom  was  the  intrepid  Cap- 
tain John  Smith. 

In  1620  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.     Other  colo- 


nies were  founded  in  rapid  succession, 
until  the  Atlantic  coast  was  dotted  with 
their  towns  and  villages.  Many  were 
the  obstacles  these  early  colonists  en- 
countered ;  many  the  hardships  and  dis-. 
couragements ;  but  they  endured  and 
struggled  on,  and  a  century  scarcely  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  little  company 
sailed  up  the  James  River,  when  their 
civilization  and  numerical  strength  began 
to  assume  proportions  which  not  only 
terrified  the  discomfited  aborigines,  but 
supplied  the  sages  of  Europe  with  the 
data  on  which  they  predicted  the  early 
development  of  a  mighty  nation  "be- 
yond the  seas." 

How  wonderfully  those  predictions 
have  been  realized!  How  marvelous 
the  growth  of  America !  But  while  the 
entire  continent  has  manifested  indica- 
tions of  rapid  development,  the  most 
surprising  growth  has  been  witnessed 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
since  that  eventful  day  when  a  few  earn- 
est and  great-hearted  souls  decided  in 
solemn  conference  the,  destiny  of  their 
country.  Only  ninety-tfcree  years  have 
passed  since  Adams  impassionately  cried, 
"  Sink  or  swim ;  live  or  die ;  survive  or 
perish,  I  give  my  heart  and  my  hand  to 
this  vote.  *  *  *  I  am  for  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
thirteen  colonies.  Then  our  population 
numbered  but  a  little  more  than  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  regions  west  of  the  Ohio 
River  were  an  unbroken  wild.  To-day, 
thirty-five  millions  of  people  are  spread 
over  the  land,  sowing  broadcast  the  pro- 
lific seeds  of  enterprise  and  energy  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  nations. 
Time  would  fail  us  to  specify  all  the  im- 
portant achievements  which  illumine  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  Let  the  mention 
of  a  few  of  those  which  have  made  the 
whole  world  debtors  to  a  people  yet  in  its 
very  youth  suffice. 

The  Electric  Telegraph,  with  its  vast 
network  of  iron  nerves,  disseminates  in- 
telligence for  us  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia ;  nay  more,  from  New  York  to  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  Sewing  Machine  and  Reaper  have 
brought  relief  to  the  toiling  classes  all 
over  the  world,  and  have  only  equaled 
their  beneficence  by  their  practical  util- 
ity. 

The  discovery  of  Photography  has 


opened  up  new  fields  for  scientific  re- 
search and  artistic  activity,  whose  im- 
portance is  inestimable. 

The  recent  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  chimera — a  most  de- 
sirable, but  an  altogether  unrealizable, 
accomplishment  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— has  opened  a  new  and  speedy  way 
for  the  traffio  of  the  nations  with  the 
golden  shores  of  California  and  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  archipel- 
ago. A  double  band  of  iron  links  the 
widely  separated  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  North  America.  The  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  grain-bearing 
meadows  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
the  iron  mountains  of  Missouri,  the  gold 
and  silver  lodes  of  Nevada,  Montana, 
and  California,  are  now  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  great  markets  of 
the  East.  The  toilsome  journey  of  weeks 
and  months  is  transformed  into  the  ex- 
cursion of  a  few  days.  Time  is  distanced ; 
space  is  annihilated. 

Do  we  seek  the  indices  of  intellectual 
progress  ?  We  find  them  in  our  widely 
extended  and  admirable  system  of  com- 
mon schools;  in  our  religious  toleration, 
and  the  manifest  dissemination  of  high 
moral  ideas ;  in  the  small  number  of  our 
adult  population,  as  compared  with  other 
and  older  nations,  who  can  not  read  and 
write ;  in  the  number  of  our  seminaries, 
colleges,  and  universities ;  in  the  numer- 
ous associations  for  the  advancement  of 
science  or  art  which  every  town  or  city 
of  importance  claims  among  its  features ; 
in  the  number  and  ability  of  our  schol- 
ars, orators,  statesmen,  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  historians,  and  novelists;  in 
the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  enterprise  exhib- 
ited by  our  inventors,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  To  what  can  be  attributed 
these  speaking  evidences  of  greatness 
and  prosperity,  but  to  the  nature  of  our 
Government  ?  Scarcely  old  enough  yet 
to  be  regarded  more  than  experiment, 
Demooratio  Republicanism,  as  instituted 
by  our  fathers,  has  demonstrated  most 
forcibly  its  wonderful  capabilities  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  man  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  his  mental  activity,  by  disen- 
thralling him  from  every  restraint  and 
incumbrance  to  mental  expansion. 

Unfettered  by  the  dogs  of  monarch- 
ism  or  imperialism,  the  American  has 
delved  in  every  intellectual  domain,  and 
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won  success  and  glory.  His  bold,  origin- 
al, hasty,  yet  comprehensive  genius  has 
wrested  from  the  domains  of  science  and 
thought  the  most  shining  acquisitions  of 
modern  days.  To  be  sure,  our  experi- 
ence has  not  been  free  from  agitation 
within  ourselves — and  what  new  gov- 
ernment has  not  experienced  much  in- 
ternal agitation  ?  France  has  a  history 
replete  with  internecine  strife,  and  even 
to-day  is  ripe  for  revolution,  "What 
agitation  we  have  is  almost  inseparable 
from  the  diverse  elements  of  our  pop- 
ulation, and  ministered  to  chiefly  by 
those  seeds  of  despotism  which  for- 
eign powers  have  sown  among  us,  with 
the  numerous  vagabonds  and  criminals 
landed  on  our  coasts.  Surviving  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  and  arms,  whose  mag- 
nitude appalled  the  world,  the  grand 
principles  of  our  Government  shine  with 
increased  luster.  More  closely  united 
as  a  people — North,  South,  East,  and 
West — the  furnace  of  fire  through  which 
we  have  passed  may  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  but  the  process  designed  by  an  Al- 
mighty and  beneficent  Providence  to 
purge  away  the  things  which  offend 
against  virtue  and  hinder  our  onward 
march.  The  heavily  freighted  emigrant 
ships  of  Europe  may  bring  hundreds  of 
the  vilest  and  lowest  of  an  oppressed 
poulation,  but  there  are  among  those 
emigrants  those  whose  sturdy  frames 
and  hands,  -  well  used  to  toil,  will 
add  immeasurably  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  society,  and  prop  up 
the  pillars  of  our  free  and  liberal  policy. 
The  industrious  and  plodding  son  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  or 
France,  who  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
hails  the  approaching  shores  of  America 
with  tears  of  gratitude  to  God  who 
made  us  a  nation,  brings  an  element  of 
power  which  can  not  but  contribute  to 
our  stability. 

America  must  expand.  Her  repub- 
licanism, her  vast  resources,  her  past  his- 
tory, the  very  peculiarities  of  her  varied 
population— all  contribute  to  stimulate 
her  activities  and  develop  her  power. 

Uniting  in  her  geographical  extent 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  with 
all  their  advantages  and  facilities,  and 
with  but  few  of  their  disadvantages  and 
obstacles,  she  may  be  regarded  a  world 
in  herself,  and  independent  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  planet  of  which  she  forms 


a  part,  except,  perhaps,  for  purposes  of 
gravitation.  A  few  years  hence  and 
one  hundred  millions  of  people  will  flour- 
ish on  this  prolifio  soil,  and  yet  not  half 
take  it  up.  In  fine,  to  the  thoughtful  our 
future  seems  pregnant  with  an  unlimited 
growth.  If  the  past  offer  any  earnest 
for  the  future  of  America,  guided  as 
she  has  been  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
a  hundred  years  hence  this  continent 
will  embrace  the  nation  whose  popula- 
tion, whose  civilization,  whose  greatness, 
and  whose  glory  shall  be  the  world's 
pride — the  wonderful  consummation  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 


WE  CONNECT. 

The  turbulent  Atlantic  shakes  hands 
with  the  peaceful  Pacific !  Peace,  peace. 
The  States  re-unite,  and  the  nation  is  one 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  interest.  We 
glory  in  unity  now,  for  the  development 
of  our  endless  resources,  our  lands,  lakes, 
rivers,  etc.  Let  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
Europe  leap  to  our  welcome  shores,  and 
make  its  home  in  our  broad  domain 
where' are  peace  and  plenty. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  the  last 
rail  was  laid  which  completed  the  rail- 
road across  the  continent.  Now  con- 
solidate, and  call  it  The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railway. 

Here  is  a  table  of  distances  and  of 
time  from  ocean  to  ocean : 

Mile*.  Honrs. 

New  Tork  to  Chicago,  UL,  via  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wavne  A  Chicago  RR. 
Chicago  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  via  C  N.  W.. 
Omaha  to  Bryan,  via  Union  Pacific  R.R. 


911 

481  MX 

858  48 

Bryan  to  Orion, 'Utah  "       "     "      388  lOtf 

Ogden  to  Elko,  Neb.,  via  Central  Pacific  «T8  18* 

Elko  to  Sacramento,  Cal.     "  405  81 

Sacramento  to  San  Franclaco   117  8# 

Total   8,868  161* 

Thus  a  total  distance  of  8,853  miles  is 
made,  according  to  the  present  schedule 
of  time,  in  six  days  seventeen  and  a.  half 
hours'  actual  time  by  a  traveler's  watch, 
from  which  we  deduct  three  and  a  half 
hours,  difference  of  time  when  going 
west,  leaving  the  apparent  time  con- 
sumed in  making  the  trip  six  days  and 
fourteen  hours  1 

Passengers,  this  way  for  China !  And 
now  for  two  more  east  and  west  lines — 
one  from  Memphis  west  through  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  and  the  other  west 
from  St.  Paul,  through  Dacotah,  to  Puget 
Sound.  All  three  will  have  enough  to 
do,  and  will  pay.  The  vast  country 
traversed  is  to  be  developed,  and  the 


nation  thereby  made  rich,  and  even  more 
independent  and  happy.  Let  the  great 
internal  work  go  on. 


A  LEGACY. 


Reader,  where  do  you  suppose  you 
will  be  buried  when  you  die?  Will  it 
be  in  yonder  beautiful  cemetery,  studded- 
with  the  richest  marble  mausolea  ?  Will 
it  be  in  that  quiet  and  secluded  retreat, 
where  few  living  feet  press  the  ground, 
and  where  naught  but  the  birds,  green 
grass,  flowers,  and  shrubs  keep  guard  ?. 
Or  will  your  flesh  and  bones  be  buried 
in  the  great  deep  blue  sea  which  has 
swallowed  up  all  that  is  mortal  of  many 
millions  ?  Where,  O  where  is  thy  form, 
now  so  comely,  soon  to  be  laid  away  in 
all  the  silence  of  death  ?  "  Dust  thou 
art."  Have  you  arranged  for  this  inev- 
itable change  ?  Have  you  provided  for 
those  dependent  on  you  for  support? 
and  for  that  period  of  helpless  age  which 
is  called  second  childhood  ?  Or  are  you 
to  become  a  charge  on  cold  charity  ?  Is 
your  life  insured  for  the  benefit  of  your 
trusting  wife  and  helpless  children  ?  In 
short,  are  you  now,  like  a  thoughtful, 
prudent  Christian,  ready  to  die  ?  Have 
you  also  laid  up  treasures  in  heaven,  by 
doing  good  in  this  world?  Have  you 
practiced  that  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  ?  "  Have  you  contributed  to  any 
useful  work,  such  as  a  Sunday-school,  a 
church,  a  hospital,  an  asylum,  a  semin- 
ary, a  college,  or  the  like  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  tie  legacy  you  are  to  leave  ? 
Is  the  work  of  your  life  to  stop  at  your 
own  death?  or  have  you  arranged  to 
have  it  perpetuated  ?  If  you  have  lived 
or  sown  only  to  the  flesh,  you  will  reap 
accordingly.  If  you  live  and  die  in  the 
animal  propensities,  there  is  where  you 
will  stay.  If  the  legacy  you  leave  has 
no  higher  aim  or  direction  than  the  grati- 
fication of  human  vanity  and  selfishness, 
it  will  soon  be  dissipated  and  scattered, 
like  the  idle  wind,  leaving  only  dust  and 
dross  in  its  way.  Alas !  how  many  leave 
only  just  such  legacies  I  Others  leave 
only  their  worthless  bodies  and  worth- 
less names  to  encumber  the  earth;  a 
nuisance  while  they  lived,  given  to  gor- 
mandizing, drunkenness,  licentiousness, 
and  crime,  they  are  hurried  off  to  the 
Potters'  Field,  and  so  put  oj 
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What  a  legacy  for  a  human  being,  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  to  leave! 

The  good  man,  who  lives  for  a  purpose, 
arranges  in  life  for  the  perpetuation  or 
continuance  of  the  work  he  commenced, 
be  it  scientific,  mechanical,  philosophi- 
cal, or  religious.  He  leaves  a  legacy  in 
a  good  name;  in  endowing  a  chair  in 
some  institution  of  learning;  by  con- 
tributing to  a  useful  mission,  a  church,  a 
school,  or  in  some  other  way,  by  means 
of  which  his  name  shall  be  held  in  re- 
spect and  in  perpetual  remembrance 
among  -good  men,  and  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Everlasting  Life.  Reader,  what 
sort  of  a  legacy  do  you  propose  to 
leave? 

No  matter  what  may  be  your  sphere 
in  life,  you  may  so  act,  work,  in  it  as  to 
secure  some  good  result.  In  our  mere  con- 
tact with  others,  as  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance, we  may  produce  an  influence  which 
shall  remain  an  ever-fresh  memorial  of  a 
soul  illumined  with  truth  and  purity. 
No  stately  monument  may  rise  to  grace 
the  spot  of  earth  which  incloses  our  ashes, 
but  our  name  may  be  enshrined  amid  the 
sweetest  associations,  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  loving  hearts.    'Tis  true  that 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;" 

but  what  a  legacy!  crushing,  blasting, 
withering  much  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  good!  How  great  the  ac- 
countability of  those  who  wield  a  potent 
influence  for  nefarious  ends  I 

"  The  memory  or  the  Jiwt  is  blessed." 

Let  this  august  yet  inspiring  truth  be 
prominently  fixed  in  our  minds.  How 
vividly  illustrated  it  is  by  the  examples  of 
those  holy  men  who  far  back  in  the  cen- 
turies sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
others  rather  than  exalt  themselves ! — 
whose  very  nobility  and  power  grew  out 
of  their  saintly  lives,  whose  names  are 
as  fresh  now  as  the  dews  which  still 
brighten  the  hill-side  where  once  their 
feet  pressed  the  springing  grass,  and 
whose  good  deeds  and  ringing  precepts 
stimulate  us  to  lives  of  Christian  manli- 
ness and  virtue ! 

A  Correction. — An  article  entitled  "  Whom 
Do  Great  Men  Marry  ?  "  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Journal,  has  been  convicted,  by  the 
Vox  Popidi  of  Lowell,  of  misleading  its  readers 
with  reference  to  the  domestic  relations  of 
Gen.  Butler.  The  writer  of  said  article  doubt- 
less gathered  his  information  from  some  news- 
paper rumor,  and  had  no  design  to  do  more 


than  reiterate  it  in  connection  with  the  other 
statements  of  his  article.  Knowing  naught  to 
the  contrary,  we  published  the  matter  as  a 
spicy  little  bit  of  social  gossip.  As  the  Vox 
Populi  intimates,  we  would  not  intentionally 
give  currency  to  a  falsehood,  especially  with 
regard  to  a  man  of  the  prominence  and  energy 
of  Gen.  Butler,  did  we  know  it  Straightfor- 
ward, honest  journalism  is  our  aim,  and  when 
we  err,  a  speedy  vindication  of  the  truth  fol- 
lows the  error's  discovery.  Gen.  Butler  has 
never  been  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  there  is 
said  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  such  unpleasant 
"  passage  "  occurring  in  his  domestic  affairs. 

NEW  INDUCEMENTS. 

To  remunerate  our  friends  who  spend  time 
in  procuring  neio  subscribers,  and  thus  extend 
our  list,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

For  each  new  subscriber  sent  us  before  the 
first  of  August  next,  with  $8,  we  will  send  a 
copy  of  our  new  book,  "  How  to  Read  Char- 
acter," in  paper  cover  (price  $1).  Or  for  $8  25, 
a  copy  of  the  Journal  a  year,  and  a  copy  of 
that  book  nicely  bound  in  fancy  muslin,  with 
gilt  sides  and  back. 

For  two  new  subscribers,  at  $3  each,  a  copy 
of  "  How  to  Read  Character  "  and  a  copy  of  the 
forthcoming  work  entitled  "  Wedlock,"  price 
$1  50.  • 

For  three  neio  subscribers,  at  $8  each,  any 
three-dollar  book,  or  books,  published  at  this 
office. 

For  fite  new  subscribers,  at  $3  each,  the  Jour- 
nal to  each  a  year  and  a  copy  of  the  "  New 
Illustrated  Physiognomy,"  worth  $5. 

[Of  course,  the  object  of  these  extra  induce- 
ments is  to  enlarge  our  list.  Present  subscrib- 
ers who  are  interested  will  renew  at  regular 
rates,  and  each  will  get  his  money's  worth  in 
the  Journal.  But  we  want  the  A.  P.  J.  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  do  not  now,  but 
who  ought  to,  read  it.  Reader,  have  you  a 
neighbor,  a  friend,  or  an  acquaintance  who 
would  thank  you  for  calling  his  attention  to 
this  Journal  as  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
a  better  life  ?  Can  you  not  induce  him  to  sub- 
scribe ?  It  is  the  work  of  but  a  moment,  and 
his  whole  life,  his  success  or  failure,  may  hinge 
on  this.  If  it  inspire  in  him  a  spirit  of  hope, 
courage,  and  a  feeling  of  true  manliness— and 
it  can  not  lead  to  evil— you  have  thus  done  him 
an  inestimable  favor,  and  at  insignificant  cost 
Can  you  not  afford  the  time?  Have  you  not 
the  persuasive  power  which  the  truth  gives? 
Then  why  not  try  it  on  ?  If  you  add  but  one 
new  reader  to  the  list  you  will  have  done  welL 
If  you  assist  in  forming  a  Club,  you  will  have 
done  still  better.  But  we  are  thankfulryea,  our 
hearts  are  full  of  gratitude,  for  the  great  privi- 
lege of  working  in  this  man-reforming,  man- 
improving  cause.  Let  each  of  us  do  our  part 
toward  disseminating  these  truths  in  every  fam- 
ily. It  will  be  good  for  your  neighbor,  the  town , 
county,  state,  nation,  and  for  the  world  I  Read- 
er, "  every  little  helps."  What  will  you  do  for 
the  advancement  of  our  noble  science,  which 
is  so  hopeful,  so  healthful,  and  so  comforting?] 


OUR  NEW  ANNUAL  FOR  1870. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrenol- 
ogy and  Physiognomy  for  1870  is  now  in 
press,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  numer- 
ous readora  The  popularity  of  the  work  has 
steadily  increased,  year  by  year,  and  it  now 
numbers  its  patrons  by  tens  of  thousands,  more 
than  50,000  copies  of  the  late  numbers  having 
been  already  sold.  The  coming  number  will, 
we  think,  surpass  any  previous  one  in  interest 
and  value,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  it  dis- 
cusses. It  will  contain,  among  other  things, 
the  following  important  articles : 

How  to  Determine  the  Resemblance  to  Pa- 
rents; President  Grant  and  his  Cabinet;  Phy- 
siognomy in  Politics ;  Conjugal  Selection 
(showing  whom  to  marry) ;  Distinguished 
Painters;  Brain  Waves — a  Novel  Theory; 
American  Faces;  Van  Dyck's  Madonna  (a 
Psychological  Story);  Landsccr,  the  Artist; 
Strasburg's  Famous  Clock;  Lorenzo  Dow  and 
Peggy  Dow  his  Wife;  Ladies  of  the  Second 
(French)  Empire ;  Miss  Martineau  on  George 
Combe;  Our  Leading  New  York  Editors 
(Messrs.  Bryant,  Greeley,  Bennett,  Brooks, 
Raymond,  Dana, and  Marble);  Miss  Helen 
Manville;  Guizot,  the  French  Politician  and 
Author,  cto.  Most  of  these  articles  are  co- 
piously illustrated  with  portraits,  and  this  num- 
ber will  contain,  in  all,  more  than  fifty  engrav- 
ings. Price,  prepaid  by  post,  25  cents.  Ad- 
dress this  office. 


Zoological  Gardens. — A  society  has  been 
formed  in  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Thb 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Zoological 
Garden,  on  the  plan  of  those  now  so  popular 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  A  fund  of  about 
$50,000  has  been  already  subscribed  by  a  few 
of  our  leading  citizens,  in  sums  from  $100  to 
$2,500.  It  will  doubtless  be  increased  to  a 
million  or  more.  Every  corporation,  bank,  ho- 
tel, railway,  steamship  and  ferry  company,  as 
well  as  every  citizen,  should  take  an  interest  in 
this  most  interesting  enterprise.  Once  stocked 
and  opened,  it  would  attract  visitors  to  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  become  a 
great  educational  institution  in  natural  history 
for  our  children  and  youtlu  Let  the  work  be 
pushed  forward  with  Pacific  Railway  enter- 
prise. 

The  officers  of  this  institution,  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, are  as  follows : 

President— John  David  Wolfe. 

First  Vice-President— Robert  L.  Stuart. 

Second  Vice-President—  William  A.  Haines. 

Secretary — Anson  G.  P.  Dodge. 

Treasurer — Howard  Potter. 

Executive  Committee — William  A.  Haines, 
Andrew  H.  Green.  William  T.  Blotlgott,  D. 
Jackson  Steward,  A.  G.  P.  Dodge. 

Finance  Committee — Howard  Potter,  Benja- 
min B.  Sherman,  Jackson  S.  Schultz. 

The  office  is  at  No.  59  Wall  St.,  New  York, 
where  the  Treasurer  and  other  officers  may  be 
addressed. 

Digitizod  by  VjOI 
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NAMES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  THE 
ORGANS. 

WITH  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  SYMBOLS. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  tho  Mind— accord- 
ing to  its  size,  quality,  health,  development, 
and  culture,  will  there  be  mental  manifestation. 
In  a  more  general  sense,  the  whole  body  may 
be  said  to  be  the  instrument  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  emotion.  We  claim  that  as  each  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body — Heart,  Lungs,  Stomach, 
Hands,  Feet,  Eyes,  Ears,  etc— performs  sep- 
arate and  special  functions,  so  different  parts 
of  the  Brain  are  allotted  to  different  functions. 
The  forehead  is  the  seat  of  Intellect— the  know- 
ing faculties;  the  lower  back-head,  of  the  Af- 
fections ;  the  side-head,  of  the  executive,  pro- 
pelling, constructive,  and  economical  powers ; 
the  top-head,  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  relig- 
ions sentiments.  And  all  these  are  subdivided, 
as  seen  in  the  pictorial  head.  To  read  charac- 
ter correctly,  one  must  know  something  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physiognomy. 
And  the  more  he  knows  of  all  these— including 
Ethnology— the  more  accurately  can  he  judge 
the  character,  motives,  and  capacities  of  his 
fellow-men— their  adaptation  to  this  or  to  that 
pursuit  and  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  may 
be  most  useful,  successful,  and  happy. 

No.  1.  Amativeneaa — the  faculty  of  con- 
nubial love— lends  attractiveness  to  the  opposite 
sex,  and  a  desire  to  enjoy  their  company.  It 
is  represented  by  a  rosy,  chubby  Cupid,  tho 
44  God  of  desire,"  bearing  a  flaming  torch,  in- 
dicative of  ardor  and  warmth,  and  flourishing 
his  bow,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  reach  the 
affections  of  the  objects  of  his  desire.  His 
stout  nutritive  temperament  indicates  the.  form 
of  physiology  in  which  he  luxuriates  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

A  Conjugal  Love— the  Monogamic  fac- 
ulty—giving a  desire  to  reciprocate  the  exclusive 
love  of  one  in  matrimony.  It  is  symbolized  by 
the  representation  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
the  result  of  its  action. 

No.  2.  Fhiloprogenitivenosa— the  mater- 
nal, parental  feeling.  It  disposes  man  and 
animals  to  give  due  attention  to  their  offspring. 
It  is  most  fully  developed  in  woman,  and  the 
feminine  sex  generally,  a  characteristic  which 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  engraving.  A  woman 
is  shown  exulting  over  a  lapful  of  children. 

No.  3.  Friendship — the  social  feeling — de- 
sire for  companionship,  attachment,  devotion 
to  individuals  and  society— is  beautifully  rep- 
resented by  two  young  girls  walking  hand-in- 
hand,  with  their  arms  round  each  other.  The 
most  beautiful  expression  of  love  and  attach- 
ment is  often  witnessed  in  the  young.  The 
perverse  manners  and  customs  of  society  too 
often  nip  this  blossom  in  the  early  bud. 

No.  4.  Inhabit! v en  esa — is  symbolized  by 
the  traveler  contemplating  his  home  in  the 
distance:  the  familiar  village  church-spire 
peeping  over  the  hill.  It  is  that  element 
of  mind  which  gives  a  desire  for  a  home,  place 
of  abode,  or  haven  of  rest  It  also  gives  rise  to 
love  of  country,  and  combined  with  other  social 
i  feelings  leads  to  clannishness  and  nationality. 


No.  6.  Continuity. — The  student  poring  over 
his  books,  consuming  the  oil  of  life,  and  burn- 
ing the  midnight  lamp,  too  well  represents  the 
power  of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  give  undi- 
vided and  continued  attention  to  one  subject 
until  it  is  exhausted.  Some  have  this  organ 
very  small,  and  get  "  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire."  Those  who  have  it  large  are  prolix,  and 
their  friends  vote  them  a  bore. 

E.  Vitativeneaa— Love  of  Life— desire  to 
exist,  symbolized  by  the  turtle,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life.  It  will  live  for 
months  under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, even  without  food,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  killed  unless  its  vital  apparatus  is  disor- 
ganized by  mechanical  means.  It  has  been 
known  to  live  several  days  with  the  head  off. 

No.  6.  Oombativeness—  needs  very  little 
added  to  the  picture  to  explain  it  The  "  of- 
fensive" part  toward  the  ear  is  very  clearly 
defined  by  the  excited  boy  who  has  just 
knocked  his  companion  down,  and  who  is 
consequently  on  the  "  defensive,"  and  his  po- 
sition on  the  diagram  points  out  the  relative 
spot  through  which  this  form  of  Combativeness 
manifests  itself.  "  Courage  "  b  located  above, 
which  the  rooster  boldly  indicates. 

No.  7.  Destructivenesa. — Executivencss, 
hardiness,  promptness,  and  severity  are#  all 
very  fully  represented  in  the  acts,  habits,  and 
manners  of  carnivora.  A  wolf  about  to  spring 
upon  the  timid  lamb  very  aptly  conveys  the 
language  of  this  organ  when  in  excess. 

No.  8.  Alimentiveneaa — the  captain  of  the 
commissariat  department— rejoices  at  the  sight 
of  a  good  dinner,  and  much  more  in  the  eating 
of  it  He  is  wide  in  front  of  the  ears ;  and  to 
allow  the  organ  to  gratify  itself,  a  full  develop- 


ment of  the  nutritive  temperament  is  required, 
which  the  engraving  positively  shows. 

No.  9.  Acquisitivenesses  represented  by 
a  miser  counting  over  his  accumulations.  This 
indicates  the  extreme  perversion  of  the  organ, 
which  normally  is  the.  principal  element  in  in- 
dustry, economy,  providential  forethought,  and 
that  wise  independence  which  "  lays  up  for  a 
rainy  day." 

No.  10.  Seoretiyeneas— the  conservative 
principle — aids  Acquisitiveness  in  the  retention 
of  wealth.  Tho  sly  cat  in  chase  of  the  mice 
symbolizes  one  phase  of  the  organ.  No  faculty 
is  more  operated  upon  for  good  or  for  evil  by 
social  and  domestic  usage  than  this.  Misdi- 
rected, it  is  a  prime  element  in  hypocrisy, 
evasion,  and  that  equivocating  spirit  which  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  honesty  and  candor. 

No.  11.  Cautiousness — apprehends  danger, 
is  anxious  and  forethoughtful,  and  sometimes 
timid  and  Irresolute.  The  prudent  hen  pro- 
tecting her  chicks  from  the  rapacious  hawk 
represents  more  than  one  phase  of  this  organ. 

No.  12.  Approbativenees  —  The  gentleman 
bowing  so  politely  to  an  overdressed  and  osten- 
tatious lady  very  well  expresses  the  language 
of  a  desire  to  please  on  his  part,  and  to  gain 
admiration  and  popularity  on  hers.  These 
subdivisions  of  the  organ  are  relatively  located 
where  the  figures  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
are  placed.  This  faculty  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  social  life.  It  gives  ease  and  an 
agreeable  bearing  to  the  person,  and  a  desire 
to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse. 
It  is  generally  found  in  a  perverted  or  abnor- 
mal condition,  and  causes  extreme  sensitive- 
ness. 

No.  13.'  Self-Eiteem — dignity,  governing 
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power,  independence,  the  manly  and  com- 
manding spirit— is  not  very  well  symbolized  in 
the  drawing.  The  strutting  man  and  vain 
peacock  would  have  been  more  at  home  with- 
in the  lines  of  Approbativeness.  It  would  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  devise  a  symbol  which 
would  represent  this  important  feeling  without 
leading  to  ambiguity.  The  "  man  at  the 
wheel,"  and  the  commander  of  a  ship  giving 
orders  in  time  of  danger,  might  be  intro- 
duced. 

No.  14.  Hmw  conveys  its  definition 
by  its  name,  as  well  as  by  the  pyramid  on  the 
diagram.  The  position  occupied  by  the  man 
pulling  the  halter  is  the  seat  of  "  Perseverance." 
M  Stability  "  is  in  the  center ;  while  "  Decision  " 
is  in  the  right-hand  corner,  very  forcibly  in- 
dicated by  the  blows  that  are  fulling  on  the 
poor  donkey,  the  universally  acknowledged 
embodiment  of  stubbornness — a  compound  qual- 
ity of  mind  arising  from  the  perverted  action 
of  decision  and  stability. 

Ne.  16.  Oonsclentiotuneu. — Justice  hold- 
ing the  scales  symbolizes  this  moral  sentiment 
It  inclines  to  self-examination,  integrity,  scru- 
pulousness in  matters  of  duty,  obligation,  and 
consistency.  It  inclines  one  to  hold  to  his 
convictions,  and  to  "  be  just,  though  the  heav- 
ens fall." 

No.  16.  Hope— has  long  been  represented 
by  the  anchor.  It  looks  to  the  future,  buoys 
the  mind  with  enthusiastic  expectations  of  the 
yet-to-be.  It  has  a  most  happy  influence  on 
the  individual,  and  is  too  generally  found  low 
in  development.  . 

No.  17.  Spirituality.— The  Witch  of  Endor, 
in  the  act  of  raising  Samuel  for  the  satisfaction 
qf  Saul,  very  indifferently  symbolizes  this  little 
understood  faculty.  Faith,  trust,  and  a  satisfied 
state  of  mind  arising  from  a  settled  dependence 
or  reliance  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  the  happy 
result  of  this  faculty.  The  point  toward  Ideal- 
ity is  often  largely  developed  in  mediums  and 
those  subject  to  impressions  and  visions.  It  is 
an  intuitive  religious  element,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence  and 
spiritual  guidance. 

No.  18.  Veneration — has  a  high  moral  in- 
fluence upon  the  character,  giving  an  intense 
aspiration  for  that  which  is  supreme  in  holiness, 
purity,  and  merit  It  has  the  most  powerful 
influence  of  any  faculty  in  restraining  and 
directing  the  passions,  affections,  and  intellect 
It  inspires  the  mind  with  awe  and  regard  for 
sacred  subjects,  for  the  aged  or  worthy,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  youth  paying  respect  to  the  man 
of  ripe  experience.  It  "  hungers  and  thirsts  " 
for  higher  moral  conditions,  which  is  univer- 
ally  expressed  in  the  act  of  prayer  to  God. 

No.  19.  Benevolenoe  —  the  distributive 
moral  feeling— has  among  its  definitions  the 
desire  to  do  good,  tenderness,  sympathy,  char- 
ity, liberality,  and  the  philanthropic  spirit  It 
is  appropriately  figured  by  the  Good  Samaritan 
assisting  the  stranger  in  difficulty. 

No.  20.  Conatractivenew — the  inventive 
faculty — is  indicated  by  a  cogged-wheel.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  mechanical  faculty,  but  it 


takes  many  forms  besides  that  of  machine-mak- 
ing. In  some  temperaments  it  aids  in  the  con- 
struction of  pictures,  poetry,  orations,  lectures 
books,  garments,  houses,  ships,  plans,  schemes, 
and  all  employments  demanding  manual  or 
mental  dexterity. 

No.  21.  Ideality— the  esthetic  faculty,  or 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect — is  represented 
by  a  beautiful  female,— one  of  the  Muses,  we 
suppose,— with  elegantly  formed  limbs,  holding 
a  musical  instrument,  and  reclining  near  a 
work  of  art  with  a  painter's  pallet  near  her. 
In  some  instances',  when  this  organ  is  very 
large,  the  person  is  more  nice  than  wise.  It  is 
powerful  in  poetry,  in  literature,  the  arts,  and 
all  that  is  refining,  pure,  and  expanding. 

B.  Sublimity— may  also  be  called  an  organ 
of  the  imagination.  Those  who  are  large  in 
the  region  of  Sublimity  and  Ideality  are  some- 
times very  imaginative  and  impractical.  They 
live  too  much  in  dream-land,  and  find  the 
common  objects  of  life  scarcely  up  to  their  ex- 
pectations. This  organ  is  symbolized  by 
Niagara  Falls.  The  stupendous  in  nature  or 
art  excites  this  faculty  highly.  It  leads  to  ex- 
aggeration. 

No.  22.  Imitation,  or  Aptitude — the  copy- 
ing instinct — manifests  itself  in  quite  a  number 
of  ways,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
diagram  by  an  artist  taking  a  portrait  It 
enables  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  society  by 
copying  manners.  It  helps  the  actor  much  in 
representing  character,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
channels  or  ports  by  which  we  take  on  knowl- 
edge, and  benefit  by  surrounding  influences. 

No.  23.  Mirthfalneas— the  vital  tempera- 
ment and  humorous  face  of  Comedy  well  rep- 
resent the  nature  of  this  faculty.  It  aids 
reason  by  ridiculing  the  absurd  and  unsound. 

No.  24.  Individuality,  Curiosity — the 
inquisitive  knowledge-gathering  disposition— is 
well  represented  by  an  astronomer  gazing  at 
the  stars  through  a  telescope.  This  is  a  very 
indispensable  organ  in  the  acquisition  of  phys- 
ical knowledge,  or  distinctness  of  conception 
on  any  scientific  subject 

No.  26.  Form — gives  width  between  the 
eyes,  and  enables  us  to  remember  the  outline 
shapes  of  things.  A  child  with  it  large  can 
learn  the  alphabet  more  readily  than  one  hav- 
ing it  small. 

No.  26.  Sise— enables  us  to  measure  dis- 
tances and  quantities  with  the  eye,  and  is 
represented  by  two  apples  of  different  sizes. 

No.  27.  Weight— adapts  man  to  the  laws 
of  gravity,  whereby  he  judges  of  the  weight  of 
things,  strength  of  materials,  and  to  balance 
himself  in  walking,  or  in  an  elevated  position, 
as  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  a  man 
walking  the  tight-rope. 

These  last  four  organs  are  exceedingly  useful 
to  all  mechanics,  and  those  engaged  with  phys- 
ical objects. 

No.  28.  Color— this  faculty  is  symbolized 
by  the  rainbow.  Its  development  enables  us  to 
discriminate  and  discern  tints,  and  remember 
colors. 

No.  29.  Order— method,  arrangement,  sys- 


tem, neatness,  precise  finish — is  indicated  on  the 
picture  by  a  housewife  arranging  her  plates 
and  dishes  on  shelves  made  to  receive  them. 

No.  30.  Calculation — the  power  to  enume- 
rate, reckon,  etc.— symbolized  by  a  sum  in  long 
division. 

No.  31.  Locality — the  exploring  faculty- 
love  of  travel,  and  ability  to  remember  places- 
is  very  well  illustrated  by  a  traveler  on  horse- 
back, near  a  guide-post 

No.  32.  Eventuality.— Some  people  "talk 
like  a  book;"  they  are  full  of  anecdotal  lore, 
and  can  relate  occurrences  just  as  they  happen- 
ed ;  they  are  said  to  have  a  good  memory.  A 
book  in  which  is  recorded  what  are  called 
facts,  very  appropriately  illustrates  this  organ. 

No.  33.  Time— gives  a  consciousneBs  of 
duration,  helps  the  memory  with  dates  and  in 
music.  It  is  represented  by  a  sand-glass  and 
watch. 

No.  34.  Tune — the  musical  instinct;  abil- 
ity to  remember  and  distinguish  musical 
sounds— is  pictorially  defined  by  a  lady  playing 
on  a  lyre. 

No.  36.  Language— located  in  the  brain 
above  and  behind  the  eye,  and,  when  very 
large,  forces  that  organ  forward  and  downward, 
even  into  the  cheeks.  The  eye  seems  to  fell 
into  a  sack,  as  it  were ;  when  very  small,  it  is 
sunken  more  deeply  in  the  head.  It  has  no 
symbolical  picture*  to  represent  it 

No.  36.  Causality— the  ability  to  compre- 
hend principles  and  to  think  abstractly,  to 
understand  the  why-and-wherefore  of  things, 
and  to  synthetize.  It  is  represented  by  a  pic- 
ture of  Newton  observing  an  apple  falling  from 
a  tree.  His  endeavor  to  explain  the  cause  of 
that  simple  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

No.  37.  Comparison— the  analyzing,  criti- 
cising, illustrating,  comparing,  inquisitive, 
adapting  faculty— is  represented  by  a  chemist 
experimenting  in  his  laboratory. 

C.  Human  Nature— the  power  to  discern 
motives,  character,  and  qualities,  also  to  predict 
and  foresee.  This  intuitive  faculty,  or  essence 
of  intellect,  is  shown  by  two  men  in  conversa- 
tion, one  of  whom  is  devoid  of  this  faculty, 
while  the  other  on  the  right,  who  has  it  large, 
reads  the  motives  and  controls  the  mind  of  the 
other.   It  is  usually  large  in  N  A  Indians. 

D.  Suavity. — Many  are  thought  to  have 
good  reasoning  Intellects  because  of  their  high, 
square  foreheads,  but  who  do  not  manifest  that 
tendency  of  mind.  The  heads  of  such  persons 
are  largely  developed  in  that  quality  or  dispo- 
sition, to  which  the  name  of  Suavity  has  been 
given.  Persons  so  organized  are  bland,  often 
communicative,  playful,  youthful,  and  demon- 
strative ;  are  often  vapid  and  superficial,  yet 
able  to  entertain  company  welL  In  the  division 
set  off  as  the  location  of  this  faculty,  its  more 
commonly  used  name  ( Agreeableness)  is  printed. 


A  head  properly  constituted  can  accommo- 
date itself  to  whatever  pillows  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  may  place  under  it 
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THE  PLANCHETTE  MYSTERY. 

[OOKCtCDBD.] 

planchette's  own  theory. 

LANCHETTE  is  intelligent;  she  can  answer  questions,  and  often 
answer  them  correctly,  too.  On  what  class  of  subjects,  then, 
might  she  be  expected  to  give  answers  more  generally  correct 
than  to  those  which  relate  to  herself,  especially  if  the  questions  be  asked 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  under  such  conditions  as  are  claimed  to  be  requi- 
site for  correct  responses  ?  Following  the  suggestion  of  this  thought,  the 
original  plan  of  this  essay  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  a  careful  con- 
sultation instituted,  of  which  I  here  submit  the  results,  for  whatever 
they  may  be  worth : 

Inquirer.  Planchette,  excuse  me  if  I  now  treat  you  as  one  on  whom  a 
little  responsibility  is  supposed  to  rest  An  exciter  of  curiosity,  if  as  intelli- 
gent as  you  appear  to  be,  should  be  able  to  satisfy  curiosity ;  and  a  crea- 
tor of  doubts  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  ability  to  solve  doubts. 
May  I  not,  then,  expect  from  you  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  which  have 
thus  far  enveloped  you  ? 

Planchette.  That  will  depend  much  upon  the  spirit  in  which  you  may 
interrogate  me,  the  pertinence  of  your  questions,  and  your  capacity  to 
interpret  the  answers.  If  you  propose  a  serious  and  careful  consultation 
for  really  useful  purposes,  there  is  another  thing  which  you  should  under- 
stand in  the  commencement  It  is  that  owing  to  conditions  and  laws 
which  may  yet  be  explained  to  you,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  use  your  own 
mind  as  a  scaffolding,  so  to  speak,  on  which  to  stand  to  pass  you  down 
the  truths  you  may  seek,  and  which  are  above  the  reach  of  your  own 
mind  alone.  Keep  your  mind  steady  and  unperturbed,  then,  as  well  as 
intent  upon  your  object,  or  I  can  do  but  little  for  you. 

I.  The  question  which  stands  as  basic  to  all  others  which  I  wish  to 
ask  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  power,  intelligence,  and  will  that  com- 
municates with  us  in  this  mysterious  manner? 

P.  It  is  the  reduplication  of  your  own  mental  state ;  It  is  a  spirit;  it  is 
the  whole  spiritual  world ;  it  is  God — one  or  all,  according  to  your  con- 
dition and  the  form  and  aspect  in  which  you  are  able  to  receive  the 
communication. 

I.  That  is  covering  rather  too  much  ground  for  a  beginning.  For  defi- 
niteness,  suppose  we  take  one  of  those  points  at  a  time.  In  saying, "  It 
is  a  spirit,"  do  you  mean  that  you  yourself,  the  immediate  communicating 
agent  are  an  intelligence  outside  of,  and  separate  from,  myself,  and  that 
that  intelligence  is  the  spirit  or  soul  of  a  man  who  once  occupied  a  phys- 
ical body,  as  I  now  do  ? 

P.  That  is  what  I  assert— only  in  reaffirmation  of  what  the  world,  in 
explanation  of  similar  phenomena,  has  been  told  a  thousand  times  before. 

I.  Excuse  me  if  I  should  question  you  a  little  closely  on  this  point 
There  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  this  theory. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  prima  facie  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

P.  Absurdity  I   How  so? 

1.  It  is  bo  contrary  to  our  ordinary  course  of  thought;  contrary,  I  may 
say,  to  our  instincts ;  contrary  to  what  the  human  faculties  would  natu- 
rally expect;  contrary  to  the  general  experience  of  the  world  up  to  this 
time.  In  fact,  the  more  highly  educated  minds  of  the  world  have  long 
agreed  in  classing  the  idea  as  among  the  grossest  of  superstitions. 

P.  If  you  would,  in  place  of  each  one  of  these  assertions,  affirm  directly 
the  contrary,  you  would  come  much  nearer  the  truth.   It  is  certain  that 
the  highest  minds,  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  with 
only  such  exceptions  as  prove  rather  than  disprove  the  rule,  have  confi- 
dently believed  in  the  occasional  interposition  of  spirits  in  mundane  affairs. 
True,  there  are  in  this  age  many  of  the  class  which  you  call  the  "  more 
highly  educated  minds,"  who,  spoiled  by  reasonings  merely  sensual,  and 
hence  necessarily  sophistical,  do  not  admit  such  an  idea ;  but  do  not  even 
these  generally  admit  that  there  w  an  invisible  world  of  spirits? 
I.  Most  of  them  do ;  all  professing  Christians  do.   I  do,  certainly. 
P.  Let  me  test  their  consistency,  and  yours,  then,  by  asking,  Do  they 
and  you  hold  that  one  and  the  same  God  made  all  worlds,  both  natural 
and  spiritual,  and  all  things  in  them  ? 
I.  Of  course  they  do;  how  otherwise? 

P.  Then,  seeing  that  you  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the  Cause  of  all 


worlds  and  all  things  in  them,  you  must  acknowledge  a  certain  union  of 
all  these  in  one  universal  system  as  the  offspring  of,that  one  Cause,  must 
you  not? 

J.  Yes  ;  I  suppose  the  totality  of  things,  natural  and  spiritual,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  forming,  in  some  sense,  one  united  system,  of  diverse 
but  mutually  correlated  parts. 

P.  Please  tell  me,  then,  how  there  can  be  any  united  system  in  which 
the  component  parts,  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  down  even  to  the  most 
minute,  are  not  each,  necessarily  and  always,  in  communication  with  all 
the  others,  either  immediately  or  mediately? 

I.  I  see  the  point,  and  acknowledge  it  is  ingeniously  made ;  but  do 
you  not  see  that  the  argument  fails  to  meet  the  whole  difficulty? 

P.  What  I  do  see  is,  that  in  admitting  a  connection  of  any  kind, 
whether  mediate  or  immediate,  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds, 
you  admit  that  a  communication  between  the  two  worlds — hence  be- 
tween all  things  of  one  and  all  things  of  the  other;  hence  between  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  one  and  those  of  the  other— is  logically  not  only 
possible  but  probable,  not  to  say  certain ;  and  in  this  admission  you  yield 
the  point  under  immediate  discussion,  and  virtually  concede  that  the 
idea  of  spirit-communication  is  not  only  not  absurd,  but  is,  indeed,  among 
the  most  reasonable  of  things,  to  which  ignorance  and  materialistic  prej- 
udice alone  have  given  the  aspect  of  absurdity. 

I.  Well,  there  is  something  in  that  which  looks  like  argument,  I  must 
admit 

P.  Can  you  not  go  a  little  farther  and  admit  for  established  fact, 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Book  from  which  you  derive  your  relig- 
ious faith,  that  communications  between  spirits  and  mortals  have  some- 
times taken  place? 

J.  True,  but  the  Bible  calls  the  spirits  thus  communicating,  "  familiar 
spirits,"  and  those  who  have  dealings  with  them,  "witches"  and  "wiz- 
ards," and  forbids  the  practice  under  severe  penalties.  How  does  that 
sound  to  you,  my  ingenious  friend? 

P.  The  way  you  put  it,  it  sounds  as  though  you  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  full  scope  of  my  question ;  but  no  matter,  since  it  is  at  once  a 
proof  and  an  acknowledgment  on  your  part  that  spirits  have  communi- 
cated with  mortals— the  essential  point  in  dispute,  which  when  once  admit- 
ted will  render  further  reasonings  more  plain.  Let  me  ask  you,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  practice  of  consulting  familiar  spirits  that  is  forbidden 
in  the  Bible,  a  practice  that  was  common  among  the  heathen  nations  of 
those  times? 

I.  It  was,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  several  passages. 

P.  Did  not  the  heathens  consult  familiar  spirits  as  petty  divinities,  or 
gods,  and  as  such,  follow  their  sayings  and  commands  implicitly  ?  and 
would  not  the  Israelites  to  whom  the  Old  Testament  was  addressed  have 
violated  the  first  command  in  the  decalogue  by  adopting  this  practice? 
and  was  not  that  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  the  practice  was 
forbidden  ? 

I.  To  each  of  those  questions  I  answer,  Yes,  certainly. 

P.  Do  the  Old  or  New  Testament  writings  anywhere  command  us  to 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  spirits?— or  from  any  intercourse  which 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
Gods  before  me  ?  " 

I.  Really  I  do  not  know  that  the  Bible  contains  any  such  command. 

P.  Do  you  not  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  spirits  other  than  those 
called  "  familiar  spirits,"  often  did  communicate,  and  with  apparently 
good  and  legitimate  purposes,  too,  with  men  whoso  names  ars  mentioned 
in  the  Bible? 

I.  Well,  I  must  in  candor  say  that  there  were  some  cases  of  that  kind. 

P.  May  you  not,  then,  from  all  this  learn  a  rule  which  will  always  be 
a  safe  guide  to  you  in  respect  to  the  matters  under  discussion  ?  I  submit 
for  your  consideration,  that  that  rule  is,  "Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares."  But 
even  if  the  "  strangers"  that  may  come  to  you,  either  of  your  own  world 
or  the  spirit-world,  should  prove  to  be  "  angels,"  do  not  follow  them  im- 
plicitly, or  in  an  unreasoning  manner,  nor  worship  them  as  gods,  for  in 
so  doing  you  would  render  yourself  amenable  to  the  law  against  having 
dealings  with  "  familiar  spirits." 

I.  I  must  admit  that  your  remarks  throw  a  sdmewhat  new  light  on 
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the  subject,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  dispute  what  you  say.  But 
even  admitting  all  your  strong  points  thus  far,  the  spirit-theory  of  Plan- 
chettism  and  other  and  kindred  modern  wonders  remains  encumbered 
with  a  mass  of  difficulties  which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  removed  before 
it  can  be  considered  as  having  much  claim  to  the  credence  of  good  and 
rational  mindl.  On  some  of  these  points  I  propose  now  to  question  you 
somewhat  closely,  and  shall  hope  that  you  will  bear  with  me  in  the  same 
patience  and  candor  which  you  have  thus  far  manifested. 

P.  Ask  your  questions,  and  I  shall  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

THE  RATIONAL  DIFFICULTY. 

I.  The  difficulties,  as  they  appear  to  me,  are  of  a  threefold  character— 
Rational,  Moral,  and  Iteligioua.  I  begin  with  the  first,  The  Rational  Diffi- 
culty. And  for  a  point  to  start  from,  let  me  ask.  Is  it  true,  as  generally 
held,  that  when  a  man  becomes  disencumbered  of  the  clogs  and  hiudcr- 
ances  of  the  flesh,  and  passes  into  the  spirit-world— especially  into  the 
realms  of  the  just— his  intellect  becomes  more  clear  and  comprehensive  ? 

P.  That  is  true,  as  a  general  rule. 

I.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  returning  to  communicate  with  us  mortals, 
the  alleged  spirits  of  men  who  were  great  and  wise  while  living  on  the 
earth,  almost  uniformly  appear  to  have  degenerated  as  to  their  mental 
faculties,  being  seldom,  if  ever,  able  to  produce  anything  above  medioc- 
rity ?  And  why  is  it  that  the  speaking  and  writing  purporting  to  come 
from  spirits,  are  so  generally  in  the  bad  grammar,  bad  spelling,  and  other 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  the  medium,  and  so  often  express 
precisely  what  the  medium  knows,  imagines,  or  surmises,  and  nothing 
more? 

P.  That  your  questions  have  a  certain  degree  of  pertinence,  I  must 
admit;  but  in  making  this  estimate  of  the  intelligence  purporting  to 
come  from  the  spiritual  world,  have  you  not  ignored  some  things  which 
candor  should  have  compelled  you  to  take  into  the  account?  Think  for 
a  moment 

I.  Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  made  an  exception  in  your  own 
favor.  Your  communication  with  me  thus  far  has,  I  must  admit,  been 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  breadth  end  depth  of  intelligence,  as  well 
as  ingenuity  of  argument 

P.  And  what,  too,  of  the  style  and  merits  of  the  communications  pur- 
porting to  come  from  spirits  to  other  persons  and  through  other  chan- 
nels— are  they  not,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  decidedly  superior  to  any- 
thing the  medium  could  produce  unaided  by  the  influence,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  acts  upon  him  ? 

I.  Perhaps  they  are;  indeed,  I  must  admit  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  alleged  spirit-communications  which,  though  evidently 
stamped  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  medium,  were  quite 
above  the  normal  capacity  of  the  latter ;  yet  in  themselves  considered, 
they  were  generally  beneath  the  capacity  of  the  living  man  from  whose 
disembodied  spirit  they  .purported  to  come. 

P.  By  just  to  much,  then,  as  the  production  given  through  a  medium 
is  elevated  above  the  medium's  normal  capacity,  is  the  influence  which 
acts  upon  him  to  be  credited  with  the  character  of  that  production. 
Please  make  a  note  of  this  point  gained.  And  now  for  the  question  why 
these  communications  should  be  tinctured  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
medium  at  all ;  and  why  spirits  can  not,  as  a  general  rule,  communicate 
to  mortals  .their  own  normal  intelligence,  freely  and  without  obstruction, 
as  man  communicates  with  man,  or  spirit  with  spirit  But  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  make  this  mystery  more  clear,  we  had  better  attend  first  to 
another  question  which  I  see  you  have  in  your  mind— the  question  as  to 
the  potential  agent  used  by  spirits  in  making  communications. 

THE  POTENTIAIi  AGENT,  OB  MEDIUM. 

I.  That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  understand ;  electricity,  magnetism, 
odylic  force,  or  whatever  you  may  know  or  believe  it  to  be — give  us  all 
the  light  you  can  on  the  subject 

P.  Properly  speaking,  neither  of  these,  or  neither  without  important 
qualifications.  Preparatory  to  the  true  explanation,  I  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  thought  in  your  mind  by  asking,  Do  you  know  of  any 
body  or  organism  in  nature— unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  dead  body— which 
has  not  something  answering  to  an  atmosphere? 


I.  It  has  been  said  by  some  astronomers  that  the  moon  has  no  atmo- 
sphere ;  though  others,  again,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  she  has, 
indeed,  an  atmosphere,  but  a  very  rare  one. 

P.  Precisely  so ;  and  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rarity  of 
her  atmosphere,  she  has  the  smallest  amount  of  cosmic  life  of  any  plan- 
etary body  in  the  solar  system— only  enough  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
development  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms.  Still,  every  sun,  planet,  or 
other  cosmic  body  in  space  Is  generally,  and  every  regularly  constituted 
form  connected  with  that  body  is  specifically,  surrounded,  and  also  per- 
vaded, by  its  own  peculiar  and  characteristic  atmosphere ;  and  to  this 
universal  rule,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  man,  and  in  their  own  degree 
even  the  disembodied  men  whom  you  call  "  spirits,"  form  no  excep- 
tion. 

I.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  man  and  spirits,  and  also  the  lower  living 
forms,  are  surrounded  by  a  sphere  of  air  or  wind  like  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth,  but  yet  no  part  of  that  atmosphere  ? 

P.  The  atmospheres  of  other  bodies  than  planets  are  not  air  or  wind, 
but  in  their  substances  are  so  different  from  what  you  know  as  the  atmo- 
spheres of  planets  as  not  to  have  anything  specifically  in  common  with 
them.  The  specific  atmospheres  of  flowers,  and  when  excited  by  fric- 
tion, those  also  of  some  metals,  and  even  of  stone  crystals,  are  often  per- 
ceptible to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  are  in  that  way  distinguishable  not 
only  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  but  also  from  the  atmospheres  of 
each  other.  But  properly  speaking,  the  psychic  aura  surrounding  man 
and  spirits  should  no  longer  be  called  an  atmosphere,  that  is,  an  atom~*phere 
or  sphere  of  atoms,  but  simply  a  "  sphere ;"  for  It  Is  not  atomic,  that  is, 
material,  in  its  constitution,  but  is  a  spiritual  substance,  and  as  such  ex- 
tends indefinitely  into  space,  or  rather  has  only  an  indirect  relation  to 
space  at  alL  Nor  is  the  atmosphere,  as  popularly  understood,  the  only 
enveloping  sphere  of -the  earth,  for  beyond  and  pervading  it,  and  pervad- 
ing also  even  all  solid  bodies,  is  a  sublime  interplanetary  substance  called  . 
"  ether,"  the  vehicle  of  light,  and  next  approach  to  spiritual  substance; 
while  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  are  also  pervaded  by  elec- 
tricity. 

I.  All  that  is  interesting,  but  the  subject  is  new  to  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  some  farther  illustration.  Can  you  cite  me  some  familiar  fact 
to  prove  that  man  is  actually  surrounded  and  pervaded  by  a  sphere  such 
as  you  describe? 

P.  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  at  times  conscious  of  the  fact  yourself, 
as  all  persons  are  who  are  possessed  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  psychic  sen- 
sitiveness. Does  not  even  the  silent  presence  of  certain  persons,  though 
entire  strangers,  affect  you  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  repulsion,  per- 
haps embarrassing  your  thoughts  and  speech,  while  in  the  presence  of 
others  you  at  once  feel  perfectly  free,  easy,  at  home,  and  experience  even 
a  marked  and  mysterious  sense  of  congeniality? 

I.  That  is  so ;  I  have  often  noticed  it,  but  never  could  account  for  it 

P.  Farther  than  this,  have  you  not  at  times  when  free  from  external 
disturbances,  with  the  mind  in  a  revery  of  loose  thoughts,  noticed  the 
abrupt  intrusion  of  the  thought  of  a  person  altogether  out  of  the  line 
of  your  previous  meditations,  and  then  observed  that  the  same  person 
would  come  bodily  Into  yonr  presence  very  shortly  afterward  ? 

1.  I  have,  frequently;  the  same  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been 
noticed  by  others,  and  is  so  common  an  occurrence  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  well-known  slang  proverb,  "Speak  of  the  devil  and  he  will  always 
appear." 

P.  Just  so;  but  still  farther:  Have  you  not  personally  known  of  in- 
stances, or  been  credibly  informed  of  them,  in  which  mutually  sympa- 
thizing friends  of  highly  sensitive  organizations  were  mysteriously  and 
correctly  impressed  with  each  other's  general  conditions,  even  when  long 
distances  apart,  and  without  any  external  communication  ? 

I.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  many  such  cases,  but  could  have  scarcely 
believed  them  had  I  not  had  some  experience  of  the  kind  myself. 

P.  There  must  then,  be  here  some  medium  of  communication ;  that 
medium  is  evidently  not  anything  cognizable  to  either  of  the  five  outer 
senses.  What,  then,  can  it  be  but  the  co-related  spheres  of  the  two  per- 
sons, which  I  have  already  told  you  are  not  atomic — not  material  but 
spiritual,  and  as  such  have  little  relation  to  space  ? 

I.  That  idea,  if  true,  looks  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance, 
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would  like  you,  if  you  can,  to  show  me  what  relation  these  "  spheres," 
as  you  call  them,  have  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

P.  Consider,  then,  the  primal  meaning  of  the  word  "spirit :"  It  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  spiritus,  the  basic  meaning  of  which  is  breath, 
wind,  air— nearly  the  same  idea  that  yon  attach  to  the  word  "  atmosphere." 
80  the  Greek  word  pneuma,  also  translated  "  spirit,"  means  precisely  the 
same  tiling.  The  same  meaning  is  likewise  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word  ruach,  also  sometimes  translated  "  spirit"  Now,  carrying  out  this 
use  of  terms,  the  wind,  air,  or  atmosphere  of  the  earth  (including  the 
ether,  electricity,  and  other  imponderable  elements)  b  the  spirit  of  the 
earth  ;*  the  atmosphere  of  any  other  body,  great  or  small,  is  the  spirit  of 
that  body ;  the  atmosphere,  or  rather  sphere,  being  now  without  atoms, 
of  a  man,  considered  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  is  the  spirit  of 
that  man ;  the  sphere  of  a  disembodied  man  or  soul  is  the  spirit  of  that 
man  or  soul ;  and  so  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Sphere  of  the  Deity  which 
pervades  and  controls  all  creations  both  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  uni- 
verse, is  the  Spirit  of  the  Deity,  which  in  the  Bible  is  called  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Z  Well,  those  ideas  seem  singularly  consistent  with  themselves,  to  say 
the  least,  however  novel  they  may  appear.  But  now  another  point :  You 
have  said  that  atmospheres  or  spheres  surround  and  pervade  all  bodies, 
unless,  indeed,  they  be  dead  bodies — attributing,  as  I  understand  you,  a 
kind  of  cosmic  life  to  plants,  and  a  mineral  life  to  minerals,  as  well  as  a 
vegetable  and  animal  life  respectively  to  vegetables  and  animals ;  do  you 
mean  by  that  to  intimate  that  the  sphere  is  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  the 
living  body? 

P.  Of  each  living  material  form,  the  sphere,  or  at  least  tome  sphere, 
was  the  cause.  Matter,  considered  simply  by  itself,  is  dead,  and  can  only 
live  by  the  influx  of  a  surrounding  sphere  or  spirit  It  may  be  said  at 
the  last  synthesis,  that  the  general  sphere  even  of  each  microscopic  mo- 
nad that  is  in  process  of  becoming  vitalized, 'as  well  as  of  the  great  neb- 
ulous mass  that  is  to  form  a  universe,  is  the  Spfrit  of  the  Infinite  Deity, 
which  is  present  with  atoms  in  the  degree  of  atoms,  as  well  as  with  worlds 
in  the  degree  of  worlds.  This  Spirit,  as  it  embodies  itself  in  matter,  be- 
comes segregated,  finited,  and  individualized,  and  forms  a  specific  soul, 
spirit,  or  sphere  by  itself,  now  no  longer  dciflc,  but  always  of  a  nature 
necessarily  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  form  and  condition  of  the  mat- 
ter in  which  it  becomes  embodied.  Life,  therefore,  is  not  the  result  of 
organization,  but  organization  is  the  result  of  life,  which  latter  is  eternal, 
never  having  had  a  beginning,  and  never  to  have  an  end.  Some  of  your 
scientific  men  have  recently  discovered  what  they  have  been  pleased  to 
term  "  the  physical  basis  of  life,"  in  a  microscopic  and  faintly  vital  sub- 
stance called  protoplasm,  which  forms  the  material  foundation  of  all 
organic  structures,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  They 
have  not  yet,  however,  discovered  the  source  from  which  the  life  found 
in  this  substance  comes— which  would  be  plain  to  them  if  they  under- 
stood the  doctrine  of  spheres  and  influx  as  I  have  here  given  it 
'  I.  I  thank  you  for  this  profoundly  suggestive  thought,  even*  should  it 
prove  to  be  no  more  than  a  thought  But  please  now  show  us  what  bear- 
ing all  thb  has  upon  the  question  more  particularly  before  us — the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  medium  and  process  through  which  this  little  board  is 
moved,  the  tables  are  tipped,  people  are  entranced  and  made  to  speak 
and  write,  and  all  these  modern  wonders  are  produced— also  how  and 
why  it  is  that  the  alleged  spirit-communications  are  commonly  tinctured, 
more  or  less,  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  human  agents 
through  whom  they  are  given? 

P.  You  now  have  some  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  spheres;  you  will,  how- 
ever, understand  that  the  spheres  of  created  beings,  owing  to  a  unity  of 
origin,  are  universally  co-related,  and,  under  proper  conditions,  can  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  You  have  before  had  some  true  notion  of 
the  laws  of  rapport,  which  means  relation  or  correspondence.  You  will 
understand,  further,  that  there  can  be  no  action  between  any  two  things 
or  beings  in  any  department  of  creation  except  as  they  are  in  rapport  or 
correspondence  with  each  other,  and  that  the  action  can  go  no  farther 
than  the  rapport  or  correspondence  extends.  Now,  two  spirits  can  always, 
when  it  is  in  divine  order,  readily  communicate  with  each  other,  because 
they  can  always  bring  themselves  into  direct  rapport  at  some  one  or  more 


*  Query :  Have  we  here  the  spiritus  mundi  of  the  old  philosophers  ? 


points.  Though  matter  is  widely  discrctcd  from  spirit,  in  that  the  one  is 
dead  and  the  other  is  alive,  yet  there  is  a  certain  correspondence  between 
the  two,  and  between  the  degrees  of  one  and  the  degrees  of  the  other ; 
and  according  to  this  correspondence,  relation,  or  rapport,  spirit  may  act 
upon  matter.  Thus  your  spirit,  in  all  its  degrees  and  faculties,  is  in  the 
closest  rapport  with  all  the  degrees  of  matter  composing  your  body,  and 
for  thb  reason  alone  it  b  able  to  move  it  as  it  does,  which  it  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  do  when  that  rapport  b  destroyed  by  what  you  call  death. 
Through  your  body  it  is  en  rapport  with,  and  b  able  to  act  upon,  sur- 
rounding matter.  If,  then,  you  arc  in  a  susceptible  condition,  a  spirit 
can  not  only  get  into  rapport  with  your  spirit,  and  through  it  with  your 
body,  and  control  its  motions,  or  even  suspend  your  own  proper  action 
and  external  consciousness  by  entrancement,  but  if  you  are  at  the  same 
time  en  rapport  with  this  little  board,  it  can,  through  contact  of  your 
hands,  get  into  rapport  with  that,  and  move  it  without  any  conscious 
or  volitional  agency  on  your  part  Furthermore,  under  certain  favora- 
ble conditions,  a  spirit  may,  through  your  sphere  and  body  combined, 
come  into  rapport  even  with  the  spheres  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  ma- 
terial bodies  near  you,  and  thence  with  the  particles  and  the  whole  bodies 
themselves,  and  may  thus,  even  without  contact  of  your  hands,  move 
them  or  make  sounds  upon  them,  as  has  often  been  witnessed.  Its 
action,  however,  as  before  said,  ceases  where  the  rapport  ceases ;  and  if 
communications  from  really  intelligent  spirits  have  sometimes  been 
defective  as  to  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  manifested,  it  b  because 
there  has  been  found  nothing  in  the  medium  which  could  be  brought 
into  rapport  or  correspondence  with  the  more  elevated  ideas  of  the 
spirit  The  spirit,  too,  in  frequent  instances,  b  unable  to  prevent  Its 
energizing  influences  from  being  diverted  by  the  reactive  power  of  the 
medium  into  the  channels  of  the  imperfect  types  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  are  established  in  hb  mhtd,  and  it  btfor  thb  simple  reason  that 
the  communication  is,  as  you  say,  often  tinctured  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  medium,  and  even  sometimes  is  nothing  more  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  mental  states  of  the  latter,  perhaps  greatly  intensified. 

THE  MORAL  AMD  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY. 

I.  I  am  constrained  to  say,  my  mysterious  friend,  that  the  novelty  and 
ingenuity  of  your  ideas  surprise  me  greatly,  and  I  do,  in  all  candor, 
acknowledge  that  you  have  skillfully  dbposed  of  my  objections  to  the 
spiritual  theory  of  these  phenomena  on  rational  grounds,  and  explained 
the  philosophy  of  thb  thing,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  gainsay.  I  must  still  hesitate,  however,  to  enroll  myself  among  the 
converts  to  the  spiritual  theory  unless  you  can  remove  another  serious 
Objection,  which  rests  on  moral  and  religious  grounds.  From  so  import- 
ant and  startling  a  development  as  general  open  communications  from 
spirits,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect  some  con- 
spicuous good  to  mankind ;  yet,  although  this  thing  has  been  before  the 
world  now  over  twenty  years,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  evidence  that  it 
has  wrought  any  improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
converts  to  its  claims   Pray,  how  do  you  account  for  that  fact? 

P.  My  friend,  that  question  should  be  addressed  to  the  Spiritualists, 
not  to  me.  I  will  say,  however,  that  thb  whole  subject,  long  as  It  has 
been  before  the  world,  b  still  in  a  chaotic  state,  its  laws  have  been  very 
little  understood,  and  even  its  essential  objects  and  uses  have  been  very 
much  misconceived.  I  may  add  that,  from  its  very  nature,  its  real  prac- 
tical fruits  as  well  as  its  two  philosophy  must  necessarily  be  the  growth 
of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

I.  I  will  not,  then,  press  the  objection  in  that  form.  When  we  look, 
however,  at  the  Religious  tendencies  of  the  thing,  I  do  not  think  we  find 
much  promise  of  the  "  practical  fruits  "  which  you  here  intimate  may  yet 
come  of  it  I  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  which  all  history  proves,  that 
Infidelity,  in  all  its  forms,  b  on  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  that  it 
never  has  done  or  can  do  anybody  any  good,  but  always  has  done  and 
must  do  harm.  But  It  b  notorious  that  the  spirits,  if  they  be  such,  with 
their  mediums  and  disciples,  have  generally  (though  not  universally,  I 
grant)  assumed  an  attitude  at  least  of  apparent  hostility  to  almost  every- 
thing peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  most  essential  to  it,  and  are 
constantly  reiterating  the  almost  identical  ribaldry  and  sophistry  of  the 
infidels  of  the  last  century.  How  shall  a  good  and  Christian  person  who 
knows  and  has  felt  the  truth  of  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity  become 
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a  Spiritualist  while  Spiritualism  thus  denies  and  scoffs  at  doctrines  which 
he  feds  and  knows  to  be  true  ? 

P.  The  point  you  thus  make  is  apparently  a  very  strong  one.  But  let 
me  ask,  Can  you  not  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  difference  between  the 
mere  word-teaching  of  Spiritualists  and  even  spirits  themselves,  and  the 
real  teaching  of  Spiritualism  as  such?  that  is  to  say, between  mere  verbal 
utterances  and  phenomenal  demonstrations?  For  illustration,  suppose 
a  man  asserts  at  noonday  that  there  is  no  sun,  does  he  teach  you  there  is 
no  sun  ?  or  does  he  teach  you  that  he  is  blind  ? 

I.  That  he  is  blind,  of  course. 

P.  So,  then,  when  a  spirit  comes  to  you  and  asserts  that  there  is  no 
God— it  is  seldom  that  they  assert  that,  but  we  will  take  an  extreme  case 
—does  he  teach  you  that  there  is  no  God,  or  does  he  teach  you  that  he 
himself  is  a  fool? 

I.  Well,  I  should  say  he  would  teach  the  latter ;  but  what  use  would 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  such  a  fool  be  to  us? 

P.  It  is  one  of  the  important  providential  designs  of  these  manifesta- 
tions to  teach  mankind  that  spirits  in  general  maintain  the  characters 
that  they  formed  to  themselves  during  their  earthly  life— that,  indeed, 
they  are  the  identical  persons  they  were  while  dwelling  in  the  flesh- 
hence,  that  while  there  are  just,  truthful,  wise,  and  Christian  spirits,  there 
are  also  spirits  addicted  to  lying,  profanity,  obscenity,  mischief,  and  vio- 
lence, and  spirits  who  deny  God  and  religion,  just  as  they  did  while  in 
your  world.  It  has  become  very  necessary  for  mankind  to  know  all  this ; 
it  certainly  could  in  no  other  way  be  so  effectually  made  known  as  by 
an  actual  manifestation  of  it;  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  you  should 
see  the  dark  side  as  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 

I.  Tot  a  person  already  adopting,  or  predisposed  to  adopt,  any  false 
doctrine  asserted  by  a  spirit,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in  danger  of  re- 
ceiving the  spirit-assertion  as  verbally  true. 

P.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  already  in,  or  inclined  to  adopt,  the  same 
error  that  a  spirit  is  in,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  confirmed,  for  the 
time  being,  in  that  error,  by  listening  to  the  spirit's  asseveration.  This,  I 
admit,  is  just  the  effect  produced  for  a  time  by  the  infidel  word-teaching 
of  some  spirits  upon  those  already  embracing,  or  inclined  to  embrace,  in- 
fidel sentiments.  But  if  you  will  look  beyond  this  superficial  aspect  of 
the  subject  at  its  great  phenomenal  and  rational  teachings,  I  think  you 
will  see  that  its  deeper,  stronger,  and  more  permanent  tendency  is,  not  to 
promote  infidelity,  but  ultimately  to  destroy  it  for  ever.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  the  real  object  of  this  development  has  been  very  much  mis- 
conceived ;  I  tell  you  now  that  tho  great  object  is  to  purge  the  Church 
itself  of  its  latent  infidelity;  to  renovate  the  Christian  faith ;  and  to  bring 
theology  and  religion  up  to  that  high  standard  which  will  be  equal  to 
the  wants  of  this  age,  as  it  certainly  now  is  not, 

I.  Planchette,  you  are  now  touching  upon  a  delicate  subject  Tou 
should  know  that  we  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  tenacious  of  our  theo- 
logical and  religious  sentiments,  and  not  to  look  with  favor  on  any  inno- 
vations. Nevertheless,  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you  justify  your- 
self in  this  disparaging  remark  on  the  theology  and  religion  of  the 
day? 

P.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  is  not  much  that  is  true 
and  good  in  it.  There  is ;  and  I  would  not  by  a  single  harsh  word  wound 
the  loving  hearts  of  those  who  have  a  spark  of  real  religious  life  in  them. 
I  would  bind  up  the  bruised  reed,  rather  than  break  it ;  I  would  fan  the 
smoking  flax  into  a  flame,  rather  than  quench  it.  This  is  the  sentiment 
of  all  good  spirits,  of  whom  I  trust  I  am  one.  But  let  me  say  most  emphat- 
ically, that  you  want  a  public  religion  that  will  tower  high  above  all  other 
influences  whatsoever ;  that  will  predominate  over  all,  and  ask  favors  of 
none ;  that  will  unite  mankind  in  charity  and  brotherly  love,  and  not 
divide  them  into  hostile  sects,  and  that  will  infuse  its  spirit  into,  and  thus 
give  direction  to,  all  social  and  political  movements.  Such  a  religion  the 
world  must  have,  or  from  this  hour  degenerate. 

I.  Why  might  not  the  religion  of  the  existing  churches  accomplish 
these  results,  provided  its  professors  would  manifest  the  requisite  zeal 
and  energy? 

P.  It  is  doing  much  good,  and  might,  on  the  conditions  you  specify,  do 
much  more.  Yet  the  public  religion  has  become  negative  to  other  influ- 
ences, instead  of  positive,  as  it  should  bo,  from  which  false  position  It  can 


not  be  reclaimed  without  such  great  and  vital  improvements  as  would 
almost  seem  to  amount  to  a  renewal  ab  ovo. 

I.  On  what  ground  do  y<ju  assert  that  the  religion  of  the  day  stands  in 
a  position  "  negative  "  to  other  influences  ? 

P.  I  will  answer  by  asking :  Is  it  not  patent  to  you  and  all  other  intelli- 
gent persons,  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  Christian  Church  and  the- 
ology have  been  standing  mainly  on  the  defensive  against  the  assaults  of 
materialism  and  the  encroachments  of  science  ?  Has  it  not,  without 
adequate  examination,  poured  contempt  on  Mesmerism,  denounced  Phre- 
nology, endeavored  to  explain  away  the  facts  of  Geology  and  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  Astronomy?  Has  it  not  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  progress  of  science  generally?  and  has  it  not  been  at  infinite 
labor  in  merely  defending  the  history  of  the  life,  miracles,  death,  and  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  against  the  negations  of  materialists,  which  labor 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  saved  if  an  adequate  proof  could 
have  been  given  of  the  power  and  omnipotent  working  of  a  present 
Christ?  And  what  is  the  course  it  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent spiritual  manifestations,  the  claims  of  which  it  can  no  more  over- 
throw than  it  can  drag  the  sun  from  the  firmament?  Now  a  true 
church— a  church  to  which  is  given  the  power  to  cast  out  devils,  and 
take  up  serpents,  or  drink  any  deadly  tiling,  without  being  harmed — will 
always  be  able  to  stand  on  the  aggressive  against  its  real  spiritual  foes 
more  than  on  the  mere  defensive,  and  in  no  case  will  it  ever  turn  its  back 
to  a  fact  in  science.  Its  power  will  be  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
not  the  power  of  worldly  wealth  and  fashion.  When  it  reasons  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment,  Felix  will  tremble,  but  it  will 
never  tremble  before  Felix,  lest  he  withdraw  his  patronage  from  it 

I.  1  admit  that  the  facts  you  state  about  the  Church's  warfare  in  these 
lajter  days,  have  not  the  most  favorable  aspect;  but  how  the  needed  ele- 
ments of  theology  and  religion  are  to  be  supplied  by  demonstrations 
afforded  by  these  latter-day  phenomena,  I  do  not  yet  quite  see  ? 

P.  If  religious  teachers  will  but  study  these  facts,  simply  a*  facts, 
in  all  the  different  aspects  which  'they  have  presented,  from  their  first 
appearance  up  to  this  time — study  them  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
chemist  studies  affinities,  equivalents,  and  isomeric  compounds — in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  the  astronomer  observep  planets,  suns,  and  nebula? — 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  microscopist  studies  monads,  blood-discs, 
and  protoplasm— always  hospitable  to  a  new  feet,  always  willing  to  give 
up  an  old  error  for  the  sake  of  a  new  truth ;  never  receiving  the  mere 
dicta  either  of  spirits  or  men  as  absolute  authority,  but  always  trusting 
the  guidance  of  right  reason  wherever  she  may  lead — if,  I  say,  they  will 
but  study  these  great  latter-day  signs,  providential  warnings  and  moni- 
tions, in  this  spirit,  I  promise  them  that  they  shall  soon  find  a  rational 
and  scientific  ground  on  which  to  rest  every  real  Christian  doctrine,  from 
the  Incarnation  to  the  crown  of  glory — miracles,  the  regeneration,  the 
resurrection,  and  all,  with  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  faith  and  made  a  fixed  fact.  Fur- 
thermore, I  promise  them,  on  those  conditions,  that  they  shall  hereafter 
be  able  to  lead  science  rather  than  be  dragged  along  unwillingly  in  its 
trail ;  and  then  science  will  be  forever  enrolled  in  the  service  or  God's 
religion,  and  no  longer  in  that  of  the  world's  materialism  and  infidelity. 

L  My  invisible  friend,  the  wonderful  nature  of  your  communication 
excites  my  curiosity  to  know  your  name  ere  we  part  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  gratify  me  in  this  particular? 

P.  That  I  may  not  do.  My  name  is  of  no  consequence  in  any  respect. 
Besides,  if  I  should  give  it,  you  might,  unconsciously  to  yourself,  be  in- 
fluenced to  attach  to  it  the  weight  of  a  personal  authority,  which  is  spe- 
cially to  be  avoided  in  communications  of  this  kind.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  deceiving  spirits  from  assuming  great  names,  and  you  have 
no  way  of  holding  them  responsible  for  their  statements.  With  thinkers — 
minds  that  are  developed  to  a  vigorous  maturity — the  truth  itself  should 
be  its  only  and  sufficient  authority.  If  what  I  have  told  you  appears 
intrinsically  rational,  logical,  scientific,  in  harmony  with  known  facts, 
and  appeals  to  your  convictions  with  the  force  of  truth,  accept  it;  if  not, 
reject  it ;  hut  I  advise  you  not  to  reject  it  before  giving  it  a  candid  and 
careful  examination.  I  may  tell  you  more  at  some  future  time,  but  for 
the  present,  farewell. 

CONCLUSION. 

Here  the  interview  ended.  It  was  a  part  of  my  original  plan,  after 
reviewing  various  theories  on  this  mysterious  subject  to  propound  one 
of  my  own ;  but  this  interview  with  Planchette  has  changed  my  mind. 
I  confess  I  am  amazed  and  confounded,  and  have  nothing  to  say._  Tho 
commendable  motive  which  the  invisible  intelligence,  whatever  it  may 
be,  assigned  in  the  last  paragraph  for  refusing  to  give  its  name,  also 
prompts  me  to  withhold  my  own  name  from  this  publication  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  likewise  to  abstain  from  the  explanation  I  intended  to  give  of 
certain  particulars  as  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  this  communi- 
cation. On  its  own  intrinsic  merits  alone  it  should  be  permitted  to  rest ; 
and  as  I  certainly  feel  that  my  own  conceptions  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged, not  to  say  that  I  have  been  greatly  instructed,  I  give  it  forth  in 
the  hope  that  It  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  my  readers. 
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LITTLE  FEET  AND  LITTLE  HANDS. 

BT  QLEJTN  HtBBKRT. 

LmxK  feet  and  little  bands. 

Buy  all  the  day. 
Never  staying  in  your  playing 

Long  upon  the  way, 
'  Little  knowing  whither  going. 

Come  to  me,  I  pray  I 
Bring  the  sweetness,  in  its  fleetaeas, 

Of  the  early  flowers, 
All  the  blessings  and  caressing* 

Of  your  sonny  hours. 

Little  feet  and  little  hands, 

What  awaits  for  yon  f 
Sad  to-morrows  with  their  sorrows? 

Clouds,  or  skies  or  bine  T 
Will  the  pleasures  come,  with  treasures 

Ever  gUd  and  new  ? 
Never  tarry  feet  that  carry 

Little  ones  along. 
May  they  bear  the  darlings  where  the 

Air  is  full  of  song  I 

Little  feet  and  Uttle  bands  1 

Ye  are  wondrous  fair  I 
Te  are  straying  in  your  playing 

From  a  balmy  air. 
Gently  blowing,  never  knowing 

Any  thought  of  care. 
To  its  breezes,  if  it  pleases 

Him  who  guides  oar  way. 
May  yon  wander,  over  yonder 

Where  they  ever  play. 
And  no  smiling  or  beguiling  , 

Woo  again  to  stray. 


THE  FLOWER-PAINTERS. 

A  FAIRY  TALK. 

One  day  a  very  queer  little  girl,  whom  we 
will  call  Bertha,  was  walking  in  the  garden  and 
looking  at  the  flowers.  I  call  her  a  queer  little 
girl  because  she  has  such  strange  thoughts,  and 
such  a  singular  way  of  thinking  them  aloud. 

"I  wonder,"  said  she,  talking  to  herself, 
"  who  paints  the  flowers."  I  am  telling  you 
the  story  just  as  Bertha  told  it  to  me. 

"  We  do !  we  do ! "  cried  a  jingle  of  little 
voices  that  sounded  like  so  many  little  bells 
tinkling. 

Bertha  looked  around,  but  could  see  no 
one ;  so  she  called  out, "  Who  are  you  ?  where 
are  you?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  right  here  under  your  nose ! " 
tinkled  the  little  voices  again ;  and  there,  in  a 
white  lily,  stood  a  crowd  of  tiny  people, 
laughing  and  shouting. 

Bertha  drew  back  when  she  saw  them ;  but 
one  of  the  little  folks  called  out,  "Don't  be 
afraid ;  we  love  everybody  who  loves  flowers ; 
for  we  are  the  flower-painters." 

Bertha  was  over  her  fright  when  she  heard 
this,  and  soon  stooped  down  before  the  lily  to 
talk  with  these  wonderful  people. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  folks?"  she 
asked. 

"  Our  name,"  replied  one, "  is  Juice ;  we  are 
the  Juices.  We  sleep  underground  all  winter, 
wrapped  in  stout,  brown  cloaks;  but  when 
spring  comes  we  wake  up,  and  from  that  time 


until  it  is  winter  again  we  are  as  busy  as  we 
can  be ;  for  it  is  only  a  part  of  our  work  to 
paint  the  flowers  and  the  leaves." 

"Why,"  cried  Bertha,  "do  you  paint  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers?  Where  do  you 
get  your  paints  from  ?  " 

"  Prom  the  sun,  little  girl,"  answered  one  of 
the  smallest  fairies  in  a  very  wise  way. 

"  What  a  story ! "  shouted  Bertha, "  the  sun 
isn't  any  color ;  and,  besides,  you  couldn't  go 
up  to.it,  it  is  so  far  off." 

"  You  are  right,  Bertha,"  said  the  first  fairy ; 
"we  could  not  go  to  the  sun;  but  God,  the 
kind  God,  sends  our  paints  to  us,  wrapped  up 
in  little  bundles  which  you  call  sunbeams. 
Spread  out  your  handkerchief  in  your  lap,  and 
take  this  piece  of  glass  in  your  hand.  Now  let 
the  sunbeams  fall  on  the  sharp  corner  of  the 
glass ;  that  will  split  them  open,  and  the  paints 
will  fall  out  on  the  handkerchief." 

Bertha  did  as  the  fairy  told  her  to  do ;  and 
as  soon  as  one  of  the  sunbeams  fell  on  the 
sharp  glass,  it  split  open,  and  seven  little 
paints  fell  on  her  lap. 

There  were  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  and  red— all  out  of  one  very  small 
bundle. 

While  Bertha  was  looking  at  the  paints,  one 
of  the  fairies  continued  talking. 

"  Our  winter  nap,"  said  she, "  is  so  long  that 
we  almost  forget  how  to  mix  colors,  so  when 
we  wake  up  in  the  spring,  we  use  only  one  at 
a  time." 

"Oh,  that  Is'  it!"  cried  Bertha  "That  is 
the  reason  why  the  violets  are  all  blue,  and 
the  dandelions  all  yellow,  isn't  it? " 

"THE  RICHEST  BOY  IN  AMERICA" 

The  papers  are  telling  about  a  boy  in  New 
England,  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  boy  in  the  United 
States,  because  he  has  a  great  deal  of  money. 
To  our  mind  the  richest  boy  in  America  is  the 
one  who  is  good-hearted,  honest,  intelligent, 
ambitious,  willing  to  do  right  He  is  the  one 
who  loves  his  mother,  and  always  has  a  kind 

word  for  her ;  who  loves  his  sister  or  sisters, 
and  tries  to  help  them,  and  regards  them  with 
true  affection.  He  is  the  boy  who  does  not  call 
his  father  the  "  old  man,"  out  who  loves  him, 

r iB  kindly  to  and  of  him,  and  tries  to  help 
as  the  hairs  of  old  age  gather  fast  upon  his 
brow. 

The  richest  boy  is  the  one  who  has  pluck  to 
fight  his  destiny  and  future.  He  is  the  one 
who  has  the  manhood  to  do  right  and  be  hon- 
est, and  is  striving  to  be  somebody;  who  is 
above  doing  a  mean  action— who  would  not 
tell  a  He  to  screen  himself  or  betray  a  friend. 
He  is  the  boy  who  has  a  heart  for  others; 
whose  young  mind  is  full  of  noble  thoughts  for 
the  future,  and  is  determined  to  win  a  name 
by  good  deeds.  This  is  the  richest  boy  in 
America.   Which  one  of  our  readers  is  it  f 

This  l>oy  we  like ;  we  would  be  glad  to  see ; 
would  like  to  take  by  the  hand  and  tell  hira 
to  go  on  earnestly,  that  success  might  crown 
his  efforts.  And  u  he  is  a  poor  boy,  we  should 
meet  at  the  threshold,  bid  him  enter,  and  give 
him  good  advice,  well  and  kindly  meant 
That  other  rich  boy,  in  New  England,  we 
don't  care  anything  about,  for  there  are  fools 
and  snobs  enough  to  worship,  flatter,  and  spoil 
hira.— N.  T.  Paper. 


GAMBLING. 

a  Give  me  a  cent,  and  you  may  pitch  one  of 
these  rings,  and  if  it  catches  over  a  nail  Til 
give  you  six  cents." 

That  seemed  fair  enough,  so  the  boy  handed 
him  a  cent  and  took  a  ring.  He  stepped  back 
to  a  stake,  tossed  his  ring,  and  it  caught  on  one 
of  the  nails. 

"  Will  you  take  six  rings  to  pitch  again,  or 
six  cents?" 

"  Six  cents,"  was  the  answer ;  and  two  three- 
cent  pieces  were  put  in  his  hand.  He  stepped 
off  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and 
probably  not  having  an  idea  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  A  gentleman  standing  near  had  watch- 
ed him,  and  now,  before  he  had  time  to  look 
about  and  rejoin  his  companions,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  lad,  this  is  your  first  lesson  in  gambling." 

"Gambling,  sir?" 

"  You  staked  your  penny  and  won  six,  did 
you  not?" 
"Yes,  I  did." 

"  You  did  not  earn  them,  and  they  were  not 
given  you;  you  won  them  just  as  gamblers 
win  money.  You  have  taken  the  first  step  in 
the  path  ;  and  that  man  has  gone  through  it, 
and  you  can  see  the  end.  Now,  I  advise  you 
to  go  and  give  him  six  cents  back,  and  ask 
htm  for  your  penny,  and  then  stand  with  the 
world  an  honest  boy  again." 

He  had  hung  his  head  down,  but  raised  it 
quickly,  and  his  bright,  open  look  as  he  said 
"  m  do  it,"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He 
ran  back  and  soon  emerged  from  the  ring  look- 
ing happier  than  ever.  He  touched  his  hat  and 
bowed  pleasantly  as  he  ran  away  to  join  his 
comrades.  That  was  an  honest  boy. — Young 
POffrim. 

RHYMING. 

Once  when  his  teacher  was  praying,  a  pu- 
pil, who  was  an  inveterate  rhymester,  saw  a 
rat  upon  the  stairs,  and  laughed  aloud.  After 
the  teacher  had  concluded  her  prayer,  she  call- 
ed the  boy  forward  and  asked  him  what  he 
laughed  for  ?  The  urchin  said  : 

"  I  saw  a  rat  noon  the  stairs 
Coming  np  to  near  your  prayers." 

She  threatened  to  flog  him  if  he  did  not 
immediately  make  another  rhyme,  upon  which 
he  quickly  replied : 

"  Here  I  stand  before  Miss  Blodgeti, 
She's  going  to  strike,  and  I  shall  dodge  1 1" 

and  immediately  took  his  seat  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  school. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Watts, 
to  whom,  when  a  boy,  it  was  so  natural  to 
speak  in  rhyme  that  he  could  not  avoid  it  even 
when  he  wished  to.  His  father,  in  order  to 
break  up  the  habit  threatened  to  whip  him  if 
he  did  not  leave  off  making  rhymes.  One  day 
when  he  was  about  to  fulfill  his  promise,  the 
future  rhyme  writer  burst  into  tears,  and  on  his 
knees  exclaimed : 

"  Prav,  father,  do  some  pity  take. 

And  I  will  no  more  verses  make." 

How  he  violated  this  promise  the  world 
knows. 
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Hu  t  to*  give  space  for  reader*,  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  varlou*  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  department*.  State- 
ment* and  opinion*— not  discussions— iciU 
be  in  order.  Tour  "  Best  Thodohts  "  so- 
Uoited.  Be  Me/. 

Our  Books. — What  a  young 

Dane  thinks  of  them : 

I  am  a  Dane  by  birth,  and  did  not  emi- 
grate to  America  till  after  the  first  gun 
had  been  fired  for  treason.  I  came,  and 
immediately  enlisted  In  a  Scandinavian 
regiment,  where  1  remained  for  eighteen 
months,  and  during  which  time  I  did  not 
learn  a  word  of  English.  I  was  after  that 
detailed  In  a  battery,  where  1  began  to 
learn  the  language.  Besides  an  element- 
ary speller,  the  first  r?ading  I  received  was 
yonr  Journal,  which  was  introduced  to  me 
by  a  sergeant  that  had  seen  It  before,  and 
he  helped  me  to  read  it.  At  that  time  yonr 
"  Hand-Bonk  for  Home  Improvement"  had 
been  completed,  and  I  obtained  a  copy.  It 
became  my  speller,  grammar,  letter-writer, 
and  my  everything,  a  library  complete  In 
Itself.  1  would  not  exchange  yonr  Jour- 
nals and  books  for  all  the  rest  of  the  mag- 
azines and  journals,  together  with  all  the 
book  establishments  in  the  country.  I 
shall  henceforth  work  more  for  the  Jour- 
nal. Sincerely  yours,  o.  c.  v. 

Thoughts  a>*d  Suggestions. 

—An  old  friend  of  Phrenology  writes:  I 
rcmeml>cr  the  late  O.  Combe  In  his  lec- 
tures saying  that  the  lowcy  the  ear.  the 
larger  Deatrncti  veness.and  the  more  active. 
An  English  phrenologist  has  pnbllshed  a 
pamphlet  on  this  organ,  showing  that  the 
ear  is  always  low  In  all  deliberate  murder- 
ers, and  high  In  those  who  are  feeble  and 
tender-hearted.  I  send  you  the  pamphlet 
by  this  post,  which  yon  will  please  return 
at  your  convenience. 

I  think  I  have  heard  It  stated  some- 
where, that  weight  Is  an  element  In  writ- 
ing. The  first  thing  that  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it  was  a  friend  of  mine  (an  eminent 
painter  and  engraver)  who  wrote  a  very 
stiff  and  almost  illegible  hand.  I  could  hot 
conceive  how  this  should  be.  as  he  had  all 
the  artistic  organs  large.  On  examining 
him  I  found  the  organ  of  Weight  small,  and 
I  conceived  it  was  the  want  of  muscular 
control  that  was  the  cause  of  this  bad  writ- 
ing. Since  then  I  have  made  many  ob- 
servations on  this  organ,  and  invariably 
found  that  it  was  small  in  all  poor  writers, 
and  largo  in  those  who  wrote  a  free  hand. 
I  would  suppose,  from  yonr  writing,  that 
this  organ  is  large ;  in  me  It  Is  only  full. 

Yours  respectfully,        w.  o. 

[In  the  exercise  of  the  muscle,  Weight 
necessarily  plays  an  important  part  in 
adapting  the  force  used  to  the  attainment 
of  the  end  desired.  Our  correspondent  is 
right  in  his  deductions.  If  all  who  pro- 
fess to  be  deeply  interested  in  Phrenology 
should  make  careful  observations  as  they 
have  opportunity,  we  would  expect  new 
and  important  developments  from  time  to 
time. -Ed.]   

The  Evening  Mail — one  of 

oar  spicy  dailies— says :  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  the  circulation  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  shonld  be  so  immense, 
for  we  do  not  know  any  periodical  which 
presents' such  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  matter— biographical 
sketches,  short  essays  on  scientific  and 
practical  subjects,  directions  for  the  main- 
tenance or  regaining  of  health,  discussions 
of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day,  etc. 


^0  our  Sorrespottbettts. 


Questions  or  "  General  Interest  " 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
hate  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  Interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  Utter,  if  astamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  stated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. 

As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  o  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  have  space  to  answer  them  in  ;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the  re- 
quisite stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
letter,  if  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 

An  Ordkr  for  Books,  Journal*, 
etc,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  aeparment- To  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 

Who  Are  to  Blame  ? — Are 

there  any  children  who,  by  nature,  are  so 
inclined  to  evil  that  no  amount  or  educa- 
tion in  the  pro)>cr  direction  will  prepare 
th<™  10  become  good  citizens  and  respect- 
able members  of  society  f 

Ans.  No  sane  mind  is  beyond  the  roach 
of  culture  and  improvement.  Some  per- 
sons arc  so  unfortunately  organised  as  to 
be  idiots,  and  therefore  not  responsible. 
Others  have  snch  strong  animal  and  pas- 
sional natures  that  they  are  classed  with 
the  insano ;  these,  by  the  wisdom  of  courts 
are  held  to  be  irresponsible  All  who  are 
above  these  grades  can  be  so  far  improved 
as  to  liecomc  resectable  at  least.  Some 
natures  require  a  great  amount  of  cnlture 
before  they  evince  much  Improvement, 
The  grade  of  Intelligence  and  morality  has 
a  wide  range,  and  few  are  wise  enough  to 
understand  it,  and  fewer  still  are  good 
enough  to  bear  with  patience  the  short- 
comings of  those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves.   

One  of  the  best  biographies 

of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  published  by 
Abbott.  Price,  (11  in  sheep,  $14  50  In  calf. 

Diet. — Is  molasses  deleteri- 
ous to  the  digestive  organs?  I  saw  re- 
cently in  yonr  columns  advice  toan  Invalid 
to  avoid  sugar,  and  eat  coarse  food  and  tart 
fruits.  Would  not  Graham  bread  and  mo- 
lasses form  a  most  excellent  diet  aa  an 
eveniug  meal  ? 

Ans.  Graham  bread,  if  raised  with 
yeast,  loses  a  portion  of  Its  sugar  In  creat- 
ing carbonic  add  gas  to  make  the  bread 
light.  Such  bread  might  be  used  with  a 
portion  of  sugar  or  molasses— treacle— 
sufficient  to  restore  the  sugar  which  was 
lost  in  the  process  of  the  yeast-raising ; 
but  if  Graham  bread  be  made  without 
being  raised  by  yeast,  namely,  aerated  by 
machinery,  or  wet  up  cold  as  a  kind  of  bat- 
ter and  bristly  baked,  and  thereby  made 
light  by  the  steam  and  the  expansion  of 
the  air  retained  in  it,  it  would  not  need 
molasses  or  sugar  to  constitute  a  complete 
diet,  because  wheat  without  bolting  con- 
tains all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
body  In  Just  the  right  proportions,  and  he 
who  adds  sugar  or  saccharino  matter  to  it 
thereby  gets  an  oxcesa  of  the  heat-produc- 
ing element 

If  the  articles  of  food  used  contain  less 
sugar  or  saccharine  than  Is  contained  In 
wheat,  then  that  deficiency  may  be  made 
up  by  the  use  of  sugar. 

Corn  mash  and  molasses,  in  this  country, 
and  oatmeal  porridge  with  treacle,  in  the 
old  country,  are  very  common,  very  pal- 
atable, and  not  unhealthy  dishes  for  old  or 
young. 


Professional  Instruction 

in  Phrenology— Class  or  1810.— On  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1889,  we  opened 
our  fourth  annual  class  for  the  extended 
and  critical  instruction  of  students  in 
Practical  Phrenology.  Although  for  thirty 
years  we  have  had  annual  classes,  some- 
times two  or  three  in  a  year,  in  which 
stndenta  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
merchants  and  other  business  men,  as  well 
as  teachers,  have  been  members,  we  have 
not  gono  into  such  minute  and  thorough 
explanations  and  illustrations  as  in  our 
late  classes.  Ever*  year  increases  the  de- 
mand for  more  thoroughly  competent 
phrenological  teachers.  The  labors  and 
success  of  one  only  open  the  way  and 
create  a  demand  for  the  labor  of  others. 
The  country  has  never  been  half  supplied 
with  lecturers  on  Phrenology,  and  many 
who  have  attempted  to  teach  it  have  not 
been  properly  qualified  to  do  themselves 
or  their  patrons  Justice.  America  alone 
would  sustain  a  thousand  men  as  lecturers 
and  practical  phrenologists  better  than  the 
few  who  are  now  engaged  In  it  are  sus- 
tained, because  their  labor  would  instruct 
the  people  in  respect  to  the  value  of  their 
services,  and  create  such  a  cordial  public 
sentiment  in  Its  favor  that  where  one  now 
patronizes  Phrenology  a  hundred  would  bo 
led  to  do  so.  Good  talent,  sustained  by  an 
honest,  earnest  purpose,  will  bring  to  a 
man  ample  remuneration  in  this  field  of 
n  so  fnl  effort.  Mere  quacks  and  mercenary 
speculators  we  do  not  invite  to  the  field, 
but  those  who  cordially  desire  to  do  good 
and  to  benefit  their  fellow-men  will  find  in 
us  willing  helpers,  and  a  public  patronage 
which  will  make  the  pursuit  "  pleasant  and 
profitable.11  Our  object  fh  these  classes  is 
to  teach  students  how  to  lecture,  aad  how 
to  describe  character  on  scientific  princi- 
ples; in  short,  to  teach  them  bow,  and 
train  them  to  become  practical  workers  in 
this  sphere  of  human  science.  The  subject 
wl:l  be  illustrated  by  our  large  collection 
of  skulls,  busts,  casts,  and  portraits. 
Among  tho  subjects  treated,  the  following 
will  receive,  special  attention :  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Temperaments,  Comparative 
Phrenology,  or  the  phrenology  of  animals ; 
Human  Phrenology ;  the  Location  of  all  the 
organs  ;  the  Grouping  of  the  different 
classes  of  organs,  such  as  the  Governing 
and  Self-protecting,  the  Social,  Intellectual, 
Spiritual,  etc ;  Memory ;  the  Reasoning 
faculties ;  Examination  of  heads  explained ; 
Combination  of  the  organs ;  Moral  bearings 
of  Phrenology ;  Matrimony,  and  the  laws 
which  should  govern  It;  Natural  Language 
of  faculties;  Physiognomy,  animal  and 
human ;  the  Races,  how  to  distinguish 
them;  Psychology;  Objections  to  Phre- 
nology ;  Dissection  and  Demonstration  of 
the  Brain,  and  how  to  Teach  Phrenology. 

1st.  The  works  most  essential  to  be  mas- 
tered are:  "How  to  Read  Character," 
$1  85;  and  the  Phrenological  Bust,  show- 
ing the  location  of  all  the  organs,  $3  00. 

2d.  The  following  works  are  exceedingly 
useful,  and,  if  the  student  has  the  time  and 
means,  they  should  be  procured  and.  at 
least,  read,  viz. :  Memory,  $1  50 ;  Self-Cul- 
ture, $1  50;  The  New  Physiognomy,  with 
one  thousand  illustrations,  $5;  Combe's 
Physiology,  $1  75  ;  Combe's  Lectures, 
$1  75 ;  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  %% ; 
Defence  of  Phrenology,  $1 50;  Constitution 
of  Man,  $1  75. 

These  works  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 
Those  who  order  the  entire  list  of  works, 
to  be  sent  at  one  time  by  express,  can  have 
them  at  a  liberal  discount.  Post-office  or- 
ders preferred. 

Apparatus  for  the  nse  of  lecturers,  such 


as  portraits,  skulls,  and  casts  of  heads,  can 
be  famished  to  those  who  desire  them. 

We  propose  to  open  oar  annual  class  on 
Wednesday.  January  5th,  1870,  and  those 
who  desire  to  become  members  are  re- 
quested to  give  us  early  notice,  that  we  may 
send  them  the  necessary  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. Please  ask  for  circular  entitled 
"PnoRseiONAL  Instruction  in  Practi- 
cal Prrknolost,*1  which  will  contain  an 
outline  of  the  course  of  instruction,  terms, 
etc 

Application  for  membership  shonld  be 
made  early.  Address  this  Office,  No.  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Ranks  and  Titles  in  En- 
gland.—"What  ts  the  order  of  rank  in 
England?  We  read  of  Baron,  Baronet, 
Marquis,  Earl,  and  Duke ;  and  to  an  Amer- 
ican not  versed  In  aristocratic  titles  they 
are  a  puzzle." 

Ans.  1.  Sovereign,  King,  or  Queen. 

2.  Prince.— This  title  Is  restricted  to 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  oldest 
son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is,  by  special 
patent,  created  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is 
the  only  case  in  which  thla  title  ia  con- 
nected with  territorial  distinction. 

8.  Duke.— Tho  highest  order  of  nobility 
next  below  the  Prince.  The  title  belonged 
originally  to  commanders  of  armies.  In 
some  of  the  coon  tries  of  Europe  it  has  the 
attributes  of  sovereign  power.  At  one 
time  in  France  the  title  ranked  higher  than 
that  of  Prince. 

4.  Marquis.— In  England,  France,  and 
Germany  ia  a  rank  next  below  that  of 
Duke.  Originally  such  were  commanders 
on  the  borders  and  frontiers.  The  office 
hrt  ceased,  and  the  title  only  exists. 

B.  Earl.— Next  above  a  Viscount  Cor- 
responds in  England  to  that  of  Count  in 
France. 

6.  ViacouNT.— A  degree  of  nobility  next 
in  rank  below  that  of  Earl. 

7.  Baron.— Is  the  lowest  grade  of  rank 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  Baron  is  ad- 
dressed as  "The  Right  Honorable  Lord," 
"My  Lord,"  etc  His  wire  has  the  title  of 
"  Right  Honorable,11  and  is  addressed  as 
"Madam.11 

8.  Baronet.— This  Is  the  lowest  degree 
of  hereditary  nobility,  and  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  orders  of  Knights,  except 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 

».  Kniort.— Knighthood  was  originally 
a  military  distinction,  but  is  now  bestowed 
upon  scholars,  lawyers,  artists,  citizens,  as 
a  royal  recognition  of  superiority  or  a  mark 
of  special  fh vor.  The  monosyllable  "  8ir 11 
is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  names  of 
Knights  and  Baronets,  as  Sir  Samuel,  or 
Sir  John. 

10.  Grntlbken.— This  Is  a  more  difficult 
class  to  define.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
understood  to  embrace  those  who  are  de- 
scended from  wealthy  ancestors,  and  are 
far  removed  from  the  necessity  of  engaging 
in  any  business  pursuit;  although  men  or 
"The  Middle  Class"  who  have  amassed 
large  fortunes  and  won  distinction,  and 
some  In  tho  higher  degrees  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  snch  as  clergymen, 
barristers,  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  physi- 
cians, arc  classed  as  Gentlemen. 

11.  "The  Middle  Class"  is  composed 
of  well-to-do  farmers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  business  men  generally,  in- 
cluding also  those  few  artisans  who,  by 
skill,  industry,  and  economy,  have  become 
"  free-holders,"  with  a  rental  of  $10  or 
more  a  year. 

18.  "  The  Working  Class.'1— Those 
who  gain  a  living  by  manual  labor. 

18.  Paupers.— Those  woo  live  upon 
charity. 

14.  Criminals.— Idlers,  loafers,  spies, 
and  informers,  such  as  leave  their  native 
country  for  their  country's  good,  snd  who, 
on  reaching  our  shores,  form  a  large  pro- 

Ssrtion  of  the  permanent  boarders  in  our 
tate  hotels— in  other  words  Bute  pria- 
ona. 
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Cold  Hands  and  Fbet. — 

What  is  the  canse  and  cnre  of  that  uncom- 
fortable condition,  cold  hands  and  cold 
feet? 

An*.  It  any  arise  from  general  debility, 
from  constipation  of  the  bowels,  dyspepsia, 
or  enfeebled  drcnlation.  The  use  of  coffee 
and  tobacco,  as  well  as  spices,  disturbs  the 
circulation,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  hot 
bead  and  cold  extremities.  The  cause 
should  be  removed.  General  exercise  is 
good  Jast  before  retiring  at  night.  Swing- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  vigorously,  one  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  throw  the  blood  toward  the 
extremities,  will  often  prove  effectual.  A 
cold  foot-bath  every  night,  with  thorough 
robbing,  is  useful.  If  one  will  take  a  glass 
of  ice- water  on  a  hot  day  and  apply  it  to  the 
Hps  tor  a  moment,  he  will  experience  a 
horning  sensation  directly  after,  almost  as 
RMchas  If  he  bathed  hie  lips  with  the  es- 
sence of  peppermint  This  is  caused  by  a 
rash  of  blood  to  the  lips  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy,  cold.  A  similar  effect 
is  often  produced  by  pnttlug  the  feet  Into 
cold  water.  Sick  patients  in  bed  shonld 
hare  the  limbs  rubbed  and  the  feet  wrapped 
In  flannel,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of 
beat,  or  they  may  have  bottles  of  hot  water 
applied ;  bat  rubbing,  bathing,  and  exer- 
cise, with  freedom  of  the  bowels,  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient  treatment  for  those 
with  cold  feet  and  hands  who  are  otherwise 
in  ordinary  health.  

How  Can  I  Improve  my 

Mind?— I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
and  have  a  trade  which  gives  me  no  spare 
time  except  erenlngs  to  improve  my  mind. 
I  hav*  a  thirst  for  learning  when  I  read  in 
the  JoTthnal  accounts  of  eminent  men  who 
have  climbed  the  rugged  paths  of  science, 
and  I  have  often  stopped  to  think  why  can 
not  I  do  so. 

Wb  answer.  You  can.  Ask  some  cler- 
gyman what  books  to  study,  or  consult  a 
physician  or  a  lawyer  who  has  a  thorough 
education.  You  may  be  able  to  hire  or 
borrow  books  such  as  they  hare  used,  and 
by  spending  your  spare  moments  and  even- 
ings in  study,  under  the  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  a  scholarly  and  benevolent  man  In 
your  neighborhood,  you  may  become  a 
good  scholar  and  able  to  take  a  good  rank 
among  learned  men. 

Elihn  Bnrritt  worked  eight  hours  over 
the  anvil,  studied  eight  hours,  and  bad 
eight  for  f»lecp  and  recreation,  and  he  mas- 
tered thirty-two  languages  by  the  time  he 
was  thirty-five  years  old. 

There  Is  now  In  one  of  oar  colleges  a 
professor  of  the  Greek  langnago  who,  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  could  not  read  or  write 
his  own  name.  It  Is  wonderful  how  much 
a  man  can  do  In  the  way  of  study  by  doing 
even  a  little  at  It  every  day.  A  small  leak 
In  time  will  empty  the  largest  tank ;  a  fee- 
ble, dripping,  drop  by  drop,  will  fill  one 
that  is  tight.  If  you  wUl  read  ton  pages 
a  day,  and  that  yon  can  do,  ynn  will  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  reading  and  In- 
formation yon  would  thus  get  In  five  years. 
All  of  the  ponderous  volumes  were  writ- 
ten slowly,  and  only  a  word  at  a  time.  You 
can  learn.  Try  It,   

Eyes  —  Complexion.  —  My 

eyes  are  weak  and  easily  inflamed,  often 
painful.  What  Is  the  best  treatment  for 
them?  My  complexion  is  becoming  bad ; 
my  skin  Is  getting  rough,  sickly-looking. 
What  will  Improve  It  ? 

An*.  The  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions may  be  resolved  into  one,  vlx. :  the 
Improvement  of  the  health.  Many  persons 
eat  too  much  greasy  food ;  they  eat  fat 
pork,  buckjrheat  cakes,  with  butter  and 
syrup,  all  winter,  and  are  amazed  that  their 
faces  are  full  of  pimples  and  their  skin 
rough  and  Irritable  in  the  spring.  Some- 
times the  eyes  are  heated  and  Inflamed, 


'  and  require  moderately  cold  applications : 
sometimes  a  warm  application  is  better. 
An  experiment  will  determine  whether 
cold  or  tepid  water  Is  best  in  which  to 
bathe  thorn.  A  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold 
or  tepid  soft  water  and  laid  across  the 

j  brows  and  eyes  will  often  be  of  service  ; 

j  but  the  whole  constltntlon  needs  renova- 
ting—the pale  and  sickly  complexion  Indl 
cales  It. 

Suppose  yon  try  a  baud-bath ;  wet  the 
whole  surface  of  the  person  with  cold  soft 
water,  using  some  good  toilet  soap,  every 
morning,  and  wipe  off  briskly  till  there  is 
a  pleasaut  glow  on  the  skin.  Suppose  you 
stop  eating  butter,  and  sugar,  and  fat  meat 
for  a  time.  Eat  liberally  of  fruits,  with  but 
little  sugar.  Eat  lean  meat ;  avoid  pastry, 
and  pepper,  and  coffee.  Eat  unbolted 
wbeaten  bread  and  cracked  wheat,  and 
thereby  produce  entire  freedom  of  the 
bowels.  Superfine  bread  and  spices,  strong 
tea  and  coffee,  tend  to  produce  costiveness, 
and  no  person  can  be  healthy  If  in  that  con- 
dition. Your  eyes  will  probably  get  well, 
your  complexion  will  become  more  clear 
and  rosy  by  being  more  healthy.  Eye- 
water for  the  eyes  and  powders  for  the 
complexion  will  do  no  good. 

Temperance,  Council  Bluffs. 

—Give  us  your  address,  and  we  will  give 
you  the  advice  you  ask  by  post.  Your— 
private— quesUons  are  not  such  as  we  deem 
proper  to  answer  through  the  Journal. 

Planch ette. — For  prices  of 

this  ]>eculiar  instrument,  in  various  styles, 
see  advertisement 


fitentrs  Shirts. 


[All  work*  noticed  in  Tin  Phrxsoloo- 
icai.  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  iAi* 
office,  at  price*  annexed.] 

The  Sermons  of  Henry  Ward 

Beecher,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn.   From  Verbatim  Reports  by  T.  J. 
Ellinwood.  "Plymonth  Pulpit, ,f  First 
Series:  Septembor,  18(58— March,  18f». 
New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Company.  Oc- 
tavo, muslin,  438  pages.  Price,  $3  60. 
Here  Is  a  portly  volume,  containing  more 
practical  common  sense,  as  well  as  fine  ex- 
hibitions of  pulpit  oratory,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  equal  number  of  pages. 
Church  folks  call  these  discourses  sermons. 
The  world's  people  call  them  addresses, 
lectures,  orations,  etc.    Some  call  Mr. 
Botcher's  utterances  pulpit  thunder.  Clas- 
sify bim  and  his  work  as  we  may,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that' he  is  one  of  the  "powers." 
Of  course,  we  like  Mr.  Beecher,  because  he 
not  only  believes  in  Phrenology,  but 
preaches  it  as  well.  Those  who  can  not 
hear  Mr.  Beecher,  may  read  him  in  this 
"  Plymouth  Pulpit." 

Mechanical  Saws.    By  S.  W. 

Worsam,  Junior.  (From  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  1867.) 
One  vol.,  octavo.  Illustrated  by  eighteen 
large  folding  plates.  Philadelphia  : 
Henry  CareyTlaird.  New  York:  S.  R. 
Wells.   Price,  $6. 

All  about  the  Saw.  Every  variety  Is  de- 
scribed, and  their  various  uses  given.  Saw 
manufacturers  will  find  just  the  informa- 
tion here  that  they  need. 

Mary  Holmes  ;  or,  Pride 

and  Repentance,  and  Daist,  and  Other 
Stories,  arc  two  little  volumes  for  children, 
under  the  general  title  of  The  Little 
Monitor  Series,  In  sets  of  six  volumes, 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.  They  are  illustrated 
by  frontispiece  and  ornamental  Initial  let- 


ters. The  stories  are  easily  comprehended 
by  children,  being  written  in  a  pleasant 
style  and  with  good  morals.  They  contain 
64  and  78  pages,  18mo,  cloth,  with  beautiful 
type  and  paper.  Price  for  complete  set  of 
six  books,  $8.  B,  W.  Carroll  A  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Publishers. 

Portland  Cement:  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Its  Manufacture.  By 
Henry  Rold,  C.E.  To  which  is  added  a 
Translation  of  M.  A.  Lipowltx's  work, 
describing  a  new  method  adopted  in 
Germany  or  manufacturing  that  Cement, 
ByW.F.Reld.  184  octavo  pages.  Illus- 
trated by  three  large  folding  plates. 
Price,  post-paid,  (l.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Carey  Balrd.  New  York :  8.  R. 
Wells. 

The  process  of  building  with  "  Concrete  " 
—lime,  sand,  and  gravel— originating  in 
this  country,  has  been  reduced  to  scientific 
formula  by  the  French.  The  work  under 
notice  is  the  most  elaborate  of  any  yet 
published.  All  knowledge  on  the  subject 
must  be  important,  especially  to  engineers. 

Reed's  Drawing  Lessons. — 

With  Twenty  Pages  of  Lithographic  En- 
gravings, and  numerous  Wood-Cuts.  By 
P.  Flshc  Reed.  Artist.  Chicago :  Pub- 
lished by  Alfred  L.  Scwell.  Price,  $1  6a 
The  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
With  this  instruction  book  at  hand,  boys 
and  girls  may  learn  the  art  of  Drawing  as 
well  as  they  can  learn  writing  from  copy- 
books. If  these  "  Lessons  "  were  placed 
In  every  family,  it  would  prevent  a  world 
of  mischief,  and  be  the  means  of  much 
valuable  Instruction. 

Modern   Practice  of  the 

Electric  Telegraph.  A  Hand-Book  for 
Electricians  and  Operators.    By  Frank 
L.  Pope.  Cloth,  8von  pp.  128 :  fully  illus- 
trated; Price,  $1  60.  New  York:  Rus- 
sell Brothers,  Publishers. 
A  very  handsome  and  a  very  useful  book. 
Mr.  Pope  has  performed  his  part  of  tho 
work  well,  and  tho  publishers  have  equaled 
the  best  In  theirs.  Now,  those  who  wish 
to  learn  to  operate  the  wires  may,  by  the 
aid  of  this  Hand-Book,  do  so  without  an 
oral  teacher.  It  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office.   

The  Teeth  of  Wheels  :  De- 
monstrating the  Best  Forms  which  can 
be  given  to  them  for  the  purposes  of 
Machinery,  such  n»  Mill- Work  and  Clock- 
work. Translated  from  tlie  French  of 
M.  Camus,  by  John  Isaac  Hawkins. 
Third  edition.  Cloth,  octavo.  183  pages. 
Illustrated  by  18  pages  of  Plates  and 
Maps.    Price,  post-paid,  $8.  Phlladel- 

thla :  Henry  Carey  Balrd.  New  York: 
.  R.  Wells. 
A  new  edition— the  third— of  this  scien- 
tific treatise  has  Just  been  published.  It  Is 
commended  to  those  who  need  the  techni- 
cal Information  which  it  contains. 

Physical  Indications  of  LON- 
oavmr.  Two  Prixc  Essays,  written  by 
J.  C.  V.  Smith,  M.D..  and  J.  H.  Griscom, 
M.D.,  for  the  American  Popular  Life  In- 
surance Company ;  preceded  by  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Laws  of  Life,  Exhibited 
in  Family  Inheritance,  and  the  Personal 
Indications  of  Longevity,  as  Applicable 
to  Life  Insurance;  by  an  Explanation  of 
the  American  System  of  Life  Insurance ; 
and  followed  by  a  Brief  Application  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Essays  to  Medical 
Examinations  for  Life  Insurance,  and  an 
Appendix.  Cloth,  74  pages,  octavo : 
price  bymail,  post-paid,  f  1.  Wm,  Wood 
*  Co.,  New  York. 

How  much  dependence  may  be  placed  on 
these  "Signs  of  Longevity,"  the  reader 
will  judge  for  himself.  Tho  names  of  the 
two  physicians  who  wrote  the  Prize  Essays 
are  not  new  to  our  medical  literature.  Dr. 
Smith  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  his  best  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
It  Is  an  Interesting  book,  though  got  up  in 
the  interest  of  a  life  Insurance  company. 


The  Painter,  Gilder,  and 

Varhishkb's  Companion.  Containing 
Rules  and  Regulations  In  Everything 
Relating  to  the  Arts  of  Painting.  Gilding, 
Varnishing,  Glass-Staining,  Graining, 
Marbling.  Sign-Writing,  Glldlnjr  on 
GUss^and  Coach-Painting  and  Varnish- 
ing; Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Adul- 
teration in  Oils,  Colors,  etc ;  and  a 
Statement  of  the  Diseases  to  which 
Painters  are  Peculiarly  Liable,  with  the 
Simplest  and  Best  Remedies.  Thirteenth 
edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix 
contain  lug  Colors  and  Coloring,  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical ;  comprising  Descrip- 
tions of  a  Great  Variety  of  Additional 
Pigments,  their  Qualities  and  Uses;  to 
which  are  added  Dryers,  and  Modes  and 
Operations  of  I'aintlng.  etc. :  together 
with  Chevrenl's  Principles  of  Harmony 
and  Contrast  of  Colors.  ISmo,  cloth.  866 
pages.  Price,  post-paid,  tl  50.  Phila- 
delphia:  Henry  Carey  Balrd.  New  York : 
8.  R.  Wells. 

The  fact  that  this  work  has  passed 
through  thirteen  editions  Is  evidence  ©fits 
superior  merits.  In  Its  present  form  It 
contains  additional  matter,-  rendering  It  In 
every  respect  very  complete. 

The  Seminary  Magazine 

Is  published  monthly,  at  $1  60  a  year,  by 
M.  W.  Hoslewood.  Richmond,  Va.  It  Is 
devoted  to  Religions  Literature,  Sunday- 
Schools,  and  tho  Family.  It  Is  worth  much 
more  than  its  price. 

Ropk-Maki.ng,  as  Practiced  in 

Private  and  Public  Rope- Yards ;  with  a 
Description  of  the  Manufacture,  Rules, 
Tables  of  Weights,  etc.  Adapted  to  the 
Trade,  Shlpplup,  Mining.  Railways, 
Builders,  etc  By  Robert  Chapman,  for- 
merly Foreman  to  Messrs.  Hnddart  & 
Co..  Llmehonsc,  and  Master  Rope-Maker 
of  II.  M.  Dock-Yard,  Deptford.  Revised 
edition.  Cloth,  18mo.B6  pages.  Price, 

Small,  fl  60.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
rey  Balrd.  New  York:  S.  R.  Wells. 
The  title  alone  states  the  object  of  the 
work.  All  rope-makers  win  read  it. 

Kathleen.   By  the  author  of 

"Raymond's  Heroine."  Paper,  octavo, 
188  paces.  New  York :  Harper  6  Broth- 
ers. Price,  60  cents. 

"   empty  abide* 

Br  F»nrjr  rlHrd  n'tr,  jnrf  then  op 
For  •.lonikm."— Jtvasftfc. 

This  is  No.  8SJ  of  the  Library  or  Select 

Novels  published  by  this  enterprising 

house.   

The    Island  of  Cuba. — 

Messrs.  G.  W.  *  C.  a  Cotton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  jast  published  a  Cuban  War 
Map,  17xS6  Inches,  showing  Cuba  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  enable  readers  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
Also  showing  all  the  West  India  Islands, 
Florida,  New  Orleans,  Central  America, 
the  Isthmus,  etc.  Such  a  map  is  Indis- 
pensable to  all  who  would  read  intelligent- 
ly the  news  from  that  section  of  the  world, 
which  is  becoming  of  more  importance 
every  day.  Sent  by  mail  from  this  office 
for  60  cents.   

No  Sects  in  Heaven,  and 

Other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  E.  H.  J.  Cleve- 
land. Cloth,  Kilt.  96  pages,  Iflmo;  price, 
$1  ».  New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard. 
Who  has  not  read  "No  Sects  In  Heaven  t" 
This  little  gem  of  a  book  is  gotten  np  In 
the  best  style,  on  tinted  paper,  each  page 
having  an  illuminated  border,  printed  on 
new,  clear  type,  seemingly  typical  of  tho 
contents.  The  subjects  of  the  other  poems 
are:  "The  Dark  River,"  "Foster  and 
Allle,"  "Ruth's  Vow,"  "On  the  Shore," 
"The  Hidden  Path;  or.  The  Atlantic 
Cable,"  "Sire  and  Son,"  "Daybreak," 
"  Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto  Me," 
"In  Memory  of  Charles  Taylor  Smith," 
"Boshblsh,"  "The  Twin  Lakes  in  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,"  "The  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-four  Thousand,"  "  Shibboleth,"  and 
"Notes." 
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Heat,  as  applied  to  the  TJse- 

rcn.  Art*.  For  the  use  of  Engineers, 
Architects,  etc.  By  Thomas  Box,  author 
of  "  Practical  Hydraulics."  Cloth,  ISmo, 
316  pages.  Illustrated  by  14  plates  and 
maps.  Price,  poet-paid.  $4  60.  Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  Carey  Baud.  New  York : 
B.  R.  Wells. 

Here  are  roles,  data,  and  tables  to  facili- 
tate the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of 
heat  to  the  useful  art*.  It  is  scientific 

The  Malay  Archipelago. — 

The  Land  of  the  Orang-Outang  and  the 
Bird  of  Paradise,  A  Narrative  of  Travel , 
with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  author  of  "  Trav- 
els on  the  Amazon  and  Bio  Negro," 
"Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazon,"  etc. 
Small  octavo,  cloth,  688  pages.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  Plates,  Maps,  and  Dia- 
grams. Price  $860.  New  York:  Harper 
A  Brothers. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
scientific  literature.  The  author  writes, 
not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  books  of  travel 
or  encyclopedias,  bnt  from  personal  ob- 
servation. He  gives  the  reader  exact 
knowledge— not  imagination  or  romance, 
save  where  he  indorses  the  Darwin  theory. 
He  describes  the  country,  climate,  soil, 
productions,  anlmajs,  birds,  insects,  snd 
man.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Malay  race  are  described  in  vivid  pictures. 
Impelled  by  his  love  of  natural  history,  he 
spent  eight  years  in  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, that  lies  between  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  osntinental  Asia  and  Auatra- 
Ja,  comprising  several  groups  of  large  and 
small  islands,  among  which  are  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  New 
Guinea,  Sumbawa,  etc.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  work  Is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  physical  geography  of  these  groups,  and 
the  last  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  races  of 
man  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  surround- 
ing countries.  The  Intervening  chapters 
relate  more  particularly  to  the  objects 
which  lad  the  author  to  make  the  journey. 
In  toe  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history  he  was  very  successful,  and  he  sent 
home  of  such,  Including  reptiles,  birds, 
shells,  and  insects,  about  196,000.  Mr. 
Wallace  claims  to  be  the  first  Englishman 
who  has  seen  the  famous  bird  of  paradise 
in  its  native  forest,  and  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  some  specimens  of  them, 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  Europe.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  book  is 
one  that  will  be  read  with  intense  interest 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information 
respecting  regions  of  the  earth  of  which 
comparatively  little  is  known,  and  which 
are  thickly  populated  by  peoples  as  diverse 
in  their  customs,  religions,  and  modes  of 
living  as  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Views  op  Life  :  Addresses 

on  the  Social  and  Religious  Questions  of 
the  Day.  By  Bev.  W.  T.  Moore.  18mo, 
pp.  861.  Price,  $1  60.  Cincinnati :  R. 
W.  Carroll  A  Co. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  com- 
pilation arc  the  following:  Woman's  Sphere 
and  Responsibilities;  Our  Utilitarianism 
and  the  Remedy ;  The  Present  Age  a  New 
Era;  Success:  What  It  Is, and  How  to  Se- 
cure It;  Radicalism  and  Conservatism; 
Woman :  What  She  Is,  and  How  8he  Should 
be  Educated;  The  Present  Age  and  Us 
Greatest  Need;  Our  Strength  and  Our 
Weakness ;  Our  Creed :  Is  It  Evangelical  t 
Onr  Practice:  Is  It  Evangelical 7  The 
Gospel  and  the  Poor;  Christ  Disturbing 
and  Harmonizing  Human  Society.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  this  young  Western 
author  has  treated  his  subjects  in  an  orig- 
inal and  vigorous  manner.  The  book  is 
beautifully  gotten  np— indeed.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  productions  issued  from 
the  American  press.  The  volome  is  most 
properly  dedicated  to  the  author's  wife, 


"whose  earnest  encouragement  and  con- 
stant assistance  have  sweetened  every  hour 
of  his  toll,  snd  helped  him  to  whatever 
degree  of  excellence  he  has  attained." 

The  Retailer's  Manual.  Em- 
bodying the  Conclusions  of  Thirty  Years' 
Experience  In  Merchandizing.  By  Sam- 
uel EL  Terry.  ISmo,  pp.  406.  Price, 
$1  60.  New  York:  For  sale  at  this 
office. 

The  author  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  re- 
tired merchant.  He  has  given  Judicious 
advice  on  the  selection  of  a  business; 
choice  of  locality ;  on  buying  a  stock  of 
goods ;  obtaining  credit  on  purchases ;  ex- 
amination, marking,  and  arranging  of 
goods;  on  advertising;  employing  clerks; 
art  of  selling  goods;  selling  for  cash  and 
selling  on  credit ;  replenishing  stock ;  de- 
preciation of  goods ;  losses  by  fire,  theft, 
neglect;  keeping  accounts;  expenses;  co- 
partnerships ;  buying  at  auction ;  Insolv- 
ency; business  qualifications,  etc,  making 
altogether  a  very  useful  work  for  merchants 
and  those  intending  to  become  such. 

The  Temperance  Speaker. 

A  Collection  of  Original  and  Selected 
Dialogues,  Addresses,  and  Recitations, 
for  the  use  of  Temperance  Organizations, 
Schools,  Bands  of  Hope,  Anniversaries, 
etc.  Baited  by  J.  N.  Stearns.  18mo,  pp. 
988.  Price,  76c  New  York:  National 
Temperance  Society. 
Here  is  a  mass  of  choice  dialogues,  de- 
clamations in  prose  and  declamations  in 
verse,  serious  and  comic  adapted  to  every 
taste,  oa  pa  city,  and  occasion.  The  editor 
has  shown  himself  a  capable  compiler. 

The  Living  Church.   A  new 

Religious  Monthly  Journal,  published  in 

New  York  at  $9  a  year. 

This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  pat- 
ronage <md  to  help  on  the  cause  of  Religion 
and  Science.  It  numbers  among  its  editors 
some  of  the  ablest  of  onr  New  York  clergy. 
Its  first  number  contains :  Review  of  the 
Month ;  The  Living  Church — a  Statement 
of  Principles ;  A  Specimen  of  Hymnology 
—Palgrave's  Hymns ;  Christianity  and  the 
Positive  Unbelief;  Notes ;  "  la  Him  Is  No 
Darkness  At  All;"  Correspondence ;  Book 
Notices  and  Reviews;  Brotherly  Words. 
We  welcome  this  new  Journal  to  the  lists, 
believing  It  will  perform  a  most  useful 
work. 

Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  90  cents.  We  will  cheerfully  take 
charge  of  any  subscription  sent  to  this 
Office.  For  $4,  copies  of  The  Living  Church 
and  Thb  Phrenological  Journal  will  be 
furnished  a  year  to  new  subscribers. 

Breaking  a  Butterfly  ;  or, 

Blanche  Ellerslie's  Ending.   By  the  au- 
thor of  "  Guy  Livingstone,    "  Sword  and 
Gown,"  "  Brakespeare,"  a  Maurice  Deer- 
ing,"  "Sans  Merci,"  etc  Illustrated. 
Octavo,  paper,  189  pages.    Price,  86 
cents.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
Another  popular  story  by  this  well- 
known  writer.  We  quote  the  first  words 
of  the  book  after  the  title    They  are 
these :  "  All  is  vanity." 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mind.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Romance.  By 
Charles Reade,  author  of  "Hard  Cash," 
"Peg  Wofllngton,"  "Christie  John- 
stone," etc  Octavo,  paper,  949  pages. 
Price,  86  cents.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Reade's  best  stories; 
one  from  which  young  men  may  learn  good 
lessons.  It  is  also  very  cheap. 

Life,  Times,  and  Travels 

or  St.  Paul.  By  Conybeare  A  Howson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  Simpson. 
A  royal  octavo  volume,  containing  over 
one  thousand  pages,  and  embellished  with 


nearly  one  hundred  maps  and  engravings, 
In  substantial  cloth  binding.  This  great 
work  is  offered  as  a  premium  by  the  MetA- 
oditt.  See  advertisement. 

How  to  Bathe.   A  Family 

Guide  for  the  Use  of  Water  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Treating  Disease.  By  B.  P. 
Miller.  M.D.  Small  octavo,  79  pages. 
Price  In  cloth,  76  cents.  Published  for 
the  Author.  May  be  ordered  from  this 
office. 

All  the  various  kinds  of  baths  are  given 
In  brief,  with  directions  how  to  take  them. 

Hanky's  Art.  of  Training 

Animals.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Amateur 
or  Professional  Trainers.  Giving  Full 
Instructions  for  Breaking,  Taming,  and 
Teaching  all  kinds  of  Animals,  including 
an  Improved  Method  of  Horse-Breaklng, 
Management  of  Farm  Animals,  Training 
of  8portlng  Dogs,  Serpent-Charming, 
Care  and  Tuition  of  Talking,  Singing, 
and  Performing  Birds ;  and  Detailed  In- 
structions for  Teaching  all  Curious 
Tricks  and  Many  Wonderful  Feats.  Illus- 
trated with  over  sixty  engravings.  19mo, 
cloth,  900  pages.    Price,  $1  00.  New 
York:  Haney&Co. 
The  very  best  thing  of  Its  kind  that  we 
know.  It  is  not  only  intensely  Interesting, 
bnt  very  instructive  and  amusing.  Give  it 
to  the  boys,  and  see  how  pleased  they  will 
be.   

Vanity  Fair.    A  Novel  with- 
out a  Hero.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,   with  Portrait  on  Steel. 
Household  Edition.  Cloth,  464  pages, 
octavo.    Bound  in  Morocco.  Price, 
$1  95.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
We  all  live  In  a  sort  of  Vanity  Fair,  and 
the  life  of  each  one  of  as  is  a  novel,  need- 
ing but  the  pen  of  a  Thackeray  to  tell  it 
rightly.-  An  extract'will  show  with  what 
intensity  Mr.  Thackeray  can  invest  a  char- 
acter, and  thus  make  it  as  interesting  as  a 
"hero:" 

"  The  very  Joy  of  this  woman  was  a  sort 
of  grief,  or  so  tender,  at  least,  that  its  ex- 
pression was  tears.  Her  sensibilities  were 
so  weak  and  tremulous,  that  perhaps  they 
ought  not  to  be  talked  about  in  a  book." 

The  publishers  announce  "Pondennis," 
"The  Newcomes,"  "The  Virginians," 
"The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  "Henry 
Esmond,"  and  "Lovel  the  Widower,"  to 
follow  immediately. 

Oldtown  Folks.   By  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  etc    Cloth,  608  pages;  largo 
ISmo.  Price,  $9.  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
In  her  preface  the  author  says  she  has  an 
<Aj«ct  In  writing  this  book,  and  that  is  to 
interpret  New  England  life  and  character 
In  its  early  period.  She  aims  to  be  but  the 
observer  and  reporter  of  that  which  will 
Illustrate  characteristic  persons  or  such 
characters  as  have  given  "tone"  to  the 
people  of  the  New  England  States.  Her 
readers  will  Judge  of  her  success  in  this 
respect  for  themselves.  This  Is  her  only 
novel  since  "  Dred,"  In  1869,  and  Is  full  of 
humor,  sense,  pathos,  and  sympathy. 

"  Oldtown  Folks  "  is  published  uniform 
with  the  author's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
"Nina  Gordon,"  "Agnes  of  Sorrento," 
"The  Minister's  Wooing,"  "The  May- 
flower," and  "  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island," 
each  at  $9  a  copy.   

Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of 
"Gates  Alar,"  etc.  19mo,  doth.  884 
pages.  Price,  $1  60.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Whoever  reads  "  Gates  Ajar "  will  not 
need  to  be  advised  to  read  these  stories, 
some  of  which  have  been  previously  pub- 
lished in  magazines.  Each  is  made  to  en- 
force and  illustrate  the  peculiar  religious 
views  held  by  Miss  Phelps,  as  well  as  to 
teach  some  good  practical  lesson  of  every- 
day life.  Her  readers  will  be  helped  In  all 


their  common  duties.  This  lady  has  sud- 
denly written  herself  into  fame  and  for- 
tune. We  should  like  to  publish  her 
portrait    , 

How  Lisa  Loved  the  King. 

a George  Eliot,  author  of  "  The  Span- 
Qipsey,"  etc  Cloth.  48  pages.  18mo. 
Price,  60  cents.  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
This  poem  is  published  on  tinted  paper 
and  In  beautiful  style,  as  is  befitting  such 
easy -flowing  verse  which  breathes  such 
humane  sentiments— sentiments  filled  with 
unselfish  love,  such  as  only  the  true  and 
tho  good  can  feel.   

The  Changed  Brides.  By 

Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author 
of  "How  He  Won  Her,"  "Fair  Play," 
"fadia,"  etc.  Cloth,  octavo.  609  pages. 
Price,  fl  76.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peter- 
son A  Brothers. 

Another  story  by  this  prolific  writer. 
We  could  wish  that  Mrs.  Southworth 
would  now  turn  her  undoubted  literary  tal- 
ent in  some  other  channel.  Why  not  take 
up  domestic  economy  7  Has  she  not  ex- 
hausted romance  T   

The  Old  Testament  History. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the 
Jews  from  Captivity.  Edited  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London.  With  Maps  and 
Wood-Cuts.  Cloth,  octavo,  716  pages. 
Price,  $9.  New  York :  Harper  A  Broth- 
ers. 

A  scholarly  production,  by  a  master  of 
Biblical  literature.  The  work  is  suitably 
illustrated,  and  handsomely  printed.  Both 
Jew  and  Christian  may  be  Instructed  by  a 
perusal  of  this  Old  Testament  History. 

The  Curse  of  Gold.  By 

Mrs;  Ann  S.  Stephens,  author  of  "  Wives 
and  Widows"  ''Fashion  and  Pamtns," 
"The  Old  Homestead,"  "The  Wife's 
Secret,"  etc   Price,  fl  75  in  cloth,  or 
$1  60  In  paper.    Philadelphia :  T.  B. 
Peterson  Afirother. 
Mrs.  Stephens  Is  one  of  oar  most  vigor- 
ous novelists.  8he  has  written  much  and 
well.  Her  "Curse  of  Gold"  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  her  best.  We  have  no 
taste  for  this  kind  of  romance,  but  we  are 
clearly  in  the  minority;  others  read  and 
weep  over  the  fiction  as  though  it  were 
real.  The  book  is  gotten  up  lnPeterson's 
best  style  of  cheap  novels. 

For  Her  Sake.  By  Frederick 

W.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Carry's  Con- 
fession," "  Mattle,"  "  Christie's  Faith," 
"No  Man's  Friend,"  "Poor  Human- 
ity," etc  Illustrated.  Paper.  191  pages, 
octavo.  Price,  76c  New  York:  Harper 
A  Brothers. 

Full  of  love  life,  and  very  exciting  to  the 
youthful  imagination.  One  the  better 
class  of  useless  novels. 

"  Hans    Breitmann  About 

Town,"  and  Other  New  Ballads.  By 
Charles  G.  Leisnd,  author  of  "Hans 
Breiunann's  Party,"  etc  Paper,  G9 pages, 
octavo.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  A 
Brothers.  Price,  76c 
These  poems  have  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion both  in  America  and  in  England, 
where  they  have  been  reprinted. 

The  Symbolism  of  Freema- 

sonbt.  Illustrating  and  Explaining  its 
Science  and  Philosophy,  its  Legends, 
Myths,  and  Symbols.    By  Albert  G. 
Mackey,  M.D.  author  of  "Lexicon  of 
Freemasonry,"  etc  New  York:  Clark 
A  Maynard.  ISmo,  fancy  cloth,  pp.  vlli, 
864,  tinted  paper.  Price,  $9  96. 
This  elegant  book  possesses  much  Inter- 
est for  the  member  of  "  ye  ancient  order  " 
and  the  lover  of  the  curious.  Dr.  Msckey 
has  endeavored  to  exhibit  in  a  clear  light 
the  true  meaning  and  beauty  of  Masonic 
symbolixation.  "  To  study  the  symbolism 
of  Masonry,"  he  says,  "  is  the  only  way  to 
investigate  Its  philosophy." 
A  few  extracts  from  the  table  of  contents 
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will  show  bow  much  ground  ia  covered  by 
the  work :  The  Prim  1  tire  Freemasonry  of 
Antiquity;  The  Ancient  Mysteries;  The 
Traveling  Freemasons  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
The  Symbolism  of  Solomon's  Temple; 
Ritualistic  8ymbolism ;  the  Rite  of  Dlscsl- 
eeation  and  other  Rites ;  The  Legends  of 
Freemasonry ;  The  Symbolism  of  Labor ; 
The  Last  Word;  Synoptical  Index,  etc 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of 

Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for  1930  will 
contain,  among  other  interesting  matter, 
the  following: 

Otnt  Idunnra  Editors  (with  portraits  of 
William  Cnllen  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley, 
Jines  Gordon  Bennett,  James  Brooks. 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and 
Mtnton  Marble) ;  How  to  Judge  of  the  Re- 
•emblance  to  Parents  (illustrated);  The 
Science  of  Conjugal  Selection ;  President 
Grant  and  his  Cabinet  (with  portraits) ; 
American  Faces  (illustrated) ;  Distinguish- 
ed American  Artists  (with  portraits); 
Physiognomy  in  Politics ;  The  Ladies  of  the 
Second  (French)  Empire  (with  twelve  por- 
traits; Brain  Waves  — a  Novel  Theory; 
Lorenzo  Dow,  and  Peggy  Dow  his  Wife 
(with  portraits) ;  Van  Dyck's  Madonna,  a 
Psychological  Story;  Landseer  the  Paint- 
er (with  a  portrait) ;  Miss  Martinean  on 
George  Combe ;  Gnlzot,  the  French  Poli- 
tician and  Author  (with  a  portrait) ;  Miss 
Helen  A.  Manville  (with  a  portrait); 
George  Eliot,  etc  A  very  instinctive 
publication,  worthy  a  place  in  every  office 
and  m  every  dwelling.  Price,  96  cents. 
Beady  In  August   

An  Abridged  Specimen'  of 

PancTDio  Tms.  made  at  Brace's  New 
Yock  Type-Foundry .  New  York:  George 
Brace  &  Co. 

A  splendid  display  of  the  handsomest 
type,  paper,  and  printing  to  be  seen  in 
America.  It  is  good  for  printers'  eyes  to 
enjoy  such  artistic  luxuries.  Parties  in 
search  of  printers'  materials  should  exam- 
ine the  specimens  of  type,  presses,  etc,  of 
the  Messrs.  Bruce  6  Co.,  New  York. 

Woodward's  National 

architect,  containing  1,000  Original  De- 
signs, Plana,  and  Details,  to  Working 
Sole,  for  the  Practical  Construction  of 
DweUlng-Honses  for  the  Country,  Suburb, 
sod  Village,  with  foil  and  complete  sets  of 
Specifications,  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Cost 
of  esch  Design.  By  Geo.  B.  Woodward, 
Architect,  author  of  "Woodward's  Coun- 
try Homes,"  etc,  and  Edward  G.  Thomp- 
son. Architect.  $13.  

Howe's  Musical  Monthly, 

Xo.  2,  contains  the  following : 

httnmtnUd. -Amo*  PfeUe  WelUee; 
Soandi  from  the  Maine  Waltxes ;  Pandek- 
tmWsltzes;  Carnevslsblume  Polka  Re- 
dows;  Vloletta  Polka  Redowa;  Tip-Top 
Polka;  Harlequin  Polka;  Sleeping Doaing 
Polks;  Velocipede  Schottische;  Wild  Hunt 
Gallop;  In  Line  and  Column  March. 

Piano  Accom-panitnente.  —  Dear 
Wd  Soogs of  Home;  The  Old  Arm-Chair ; 
Besot iral  Belle ;  Up  in  a  Balloon :  Little 
Minis  May:  Golden  Ring;  Not  For  Jo- 
«*po:  Thy  Heart  For  Mine;  Departed 
P>T*;  As  I  Have  Nothing  Else  To  Do. 
Botion:  Bias  Howe.  Price  for  $6  worth 
of  music  only  86  cents. 

Colonel  Thorpe's  Scenes  in 

Abxamaw.   Containing  sixty-eight  hu- 
morous Southern  and  Western  Sketches. 
By  "T.  B.  Thorpe,"  "J.  M.  Field,"  and 
wbernotedauthors,  with  16  Illustrations, 
•fora  original  designs  by  Darley.  One 
limo.  vol.,  pp.  408,  cloth.   Price,  $1  TO. 
T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
If  sot  new,  these  stories  are  likely  to  be 
Pwpetoeted  for  their  drollery  and  extrava- 
«"»,  If  for  nothing  else.    Those  who 
«at » light  reading"  may  And  it  here. 


Wedlock  ;   or,  The  Right 

Relations  of  the  Sexes.  Who  Should 
and  who  Should  Not  Marry,  etc  New 
York:  Samuel  R  Wells,  I860.  Price, 
$1  60. 

This  earnest  and  practical  work  on  the 
social  relations  of  the  sexes,  looked  for 
with  so  much  interest  by  many  thousands  of 
our  readers,  will,  we  hope,  be  ready  during 
the  present  month.  See  June  number  for 
a  more  extended  notice.  We  make  ex- 
tracts in  another  place  from  advance  sheets. 
The  following  table  of  contents  shows  the 
wide  range  of  its  discussions : 

Marriage  a  Divine  Institution  ;  Qualifi- 
cations for  Matrimony ;  The  Right  Age  to 
Marry ;  Motives  for  Marrying ;  Marriages 
of  Consanguinity  (May  Cousins  Marry  ?) ; 
Conjugal  Selection ;  Courtship ;  The  Duty 
of  Parents;  Marriage  Customs  and  Cere- 
monies; The  Ethics  of  Marriage ;  Second 
Marriages ;  Jealousy ;  Separation  and  Di- 
vorce; Celibacy;  Polygamy  and  Panta- 
gamy  (or  Mormonism  and  Communism  in 
Marriage);  Love  Signs;  Love  Letters; 
The  Model  Husband;  The  Model  Wife; 
Miscellaneous  Matrimonial  Matters ;  The 
Poetry  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

The  Historical  Magazine, 

a  periodical  conducted  with  superior  liter- 
ary ability,  and  read  by  the  cultivated  class 
among  us,  lately  published  the  following 
review  of  "Oratory,  Sacred  and  Secular :" 
"In  a  country  like  this,  in  which  nearly 
every  one,  sooner  or  later,  la  called  to  par- 
ticipate in  associations  of  some  kind,  pri- 
vate or  public— church  meetings  or  school 
district  meetings;  political  meetings  or 
committee  meetings ;  lodge,  or  division,  or 
club  meetings;  meetings  of  fire  companies 
or  meetings  of  military  organizations; 
meetings  of  trustees,  or  other  officers— 
there  is  no  power  which  is  generally  so  ef- 
fective as  the  power  which  Is  wielded  by 
a  ready,  effective  speaker,  who  can  present 
a  subject  properly,  sustain  it  calmly  and 
gracefully,  and  meet  its  adversaries  with 
skill  and  success. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the 
beat  treatise  on  the  art  of  Oratory  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  our  notice.  Open- 
ing with  Judicious  remarks  on  the  1  Gen- 
eral Preparations' for  extempore  discourse 
—in  which  he  considers  successively  the 
prerequisites  and  the  basis  of  speech,  and 
the  acquirement  and  the  cultivation  which 
are  generally  necessary  to  Insure  success 
therein— the  author  proceeds  to  discuss 
successively,  a  Sermon,  from  its  foundation 
to  its  closing  sentence,  and  Secular  Oratory 
in  all  its  varied  phases.  Personal  Sketches 
of  Distinguished  Orators  follow;  and  the 
volume  closes  with  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing directions  'for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting pnblic  meetings  and  debating  clubs 
in  parliamentary  style.' 

All  this  is  done  admirably  in  all  its  parts. 
It  Is  not  a  book  for  scbool-boys  merely,  but 
for  all,  men  or  boys,  who  aspire  to  either 
the  graces  of  oratory  or  the  dignity  of  a 
presiding  officer  of  an  assemblage ;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  not  find  something 
in  ita  pages  which  will  recompense  him  for 
perusing  them."   

The   Riverside  Magazine. 

For  Young  People.  New  York:  Hurd 
&  Houghton. 

Is  one  of  the  best  of  Juvenile  periodicals. 
It  is  bright,  beautiful,  and  cheap  withal— 
$9  60  a  year,  or  with  the  Phbkmolooicai. 
Journal  only  $4  60.   

Free,  Gratis. — There  are 

publishers  of  newspapers  and  cheap  mag- 
azines who  send  out  "  sample  numbers," 
gratis,  to  all  who  ask.  But  the  higher 
priced  periodicals,  like  tho  Atlantic,  Put- 
nam's,  I/arper'i,  LippincoiCt,  etc,  which 


sell  at  86  or  40  cents  each,  are  not  thus 
given  away.  We  are  often  requested  to 
send  specimen  numbers  of  this  Journal, 
on  the  supposition  that  no  charge  is  made, 
when  even  the  postage  is  not  sent  with 
which  to  prepay  the  same.  In  future,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  specimen  copies, 
post  paid,  at  one  half  the  regular  price, 
viz.,  at  16  cento  each,  of  such  numbers  as 
we  may  have  on  hand. 

The  American  Builder 

and  Journal  or  Art,  published  in  Chica- 
go, by  Charles  D.  Lakey,  contains  a  variety 
of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the 
building  arts,  and  presents  a  creditable  ap- 
pearance in  its  full-page  illustrations  of 
the  First  National  Bank  Buildings,  Potter 
Palmer's  Block,  and  the  new  Tribune 
Building.  The  more  noteworthy  articles  In 
the  last  number  are,  "Architecture  and 
Landscape  Gardening,"  "Mortar,"  "Do- 
mestic Economy  of  Architecture,"  "The 
Preservation  of  Timber,"  with  editorials 
on  "Real  Estate"  and  "Wooden  Pave- 
ments." The  design  for  a  country  villa, 
with  specifications.  The  Builder  is  em- 
phatically a  builder's  paper,  and  ia  worth 
much  more  than  its  price,  $8  per  annum. 


Notion  under  thin  head  are  of  teteoUont 
from  the  late  teeuee  of  the  press,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literary  merit 


and  tubetanUal  information. 

Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin 
and  History  of  the  People  of  India,  their 
Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected, 
Translated,  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Mulr, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Bonn.  Mythi- 
cal and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin 
of  Caste,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  existence 
in  the  Vedlc  age.  Second  edition.  Re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.,  pp. 
xx,  683,  cloth.  $6  60. 

Outlines  or  Indian  Philoloot,  with  a 
Map,  showing  tho  Distribution  of  the  In- 
dian Languages.  By  John  Beames.  Second 
enlarged  and  revised  edition.  Price,  $9  00. 

Elements  or  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha 
Grammar.  By  the  late  James  R.  BaJlnn- 
tyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  44.  Price,  $2. 

A  second,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Theodor  Ben  fey' s  Practical  Grammar 
or  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the  use 
of  early  students.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  vlll.  and 
386,  doth.  Price,  $8  60. 

Rig- Veda  Sanbtta.  A  Collection  of 
Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Constituting  the 
First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-veda; 
the  oldest  authority  for  the  religious  and 
social  institution  of  tho  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  etc,  etc., 
etc  Second  edition,  with  a  Postscript  by 
Dr.  FltzEdward  Hall.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  ill. 
and  848,  cloth.  Price,  $6  60. 

A  Manual  or  General  Hi  s tort  ;  being 
an  Outline  History  of  the  World.  For 
Academies,  High  Schools,  etc  By  J.  J. 
Anderson.  Blustr.  and  maps.  19mo,  pp. 
401.  Cloth,  $9  96. 

Prx-Hibtorio  Nations  ;  or,  Inquiries 
concerning  some  of  the  Great  Peoples  and 
Civilizations  of  Antiquity,  etc.  By  John 
B.  Baldwin.   19mo,  pp.  414.  Cloth,  $1 

Blessed  Dead  and  Risen  Saints.  By 
Rev.  E  H.  Blckersteth.  Mmo,  pp.  198. 
Cloth,  $1  16. 

Halt-Hours  with  tub  Best  Authors. 
Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  Knight. 
With  Sixteen  Steel  Portraits.  In  9  vols., 
flvo.  Price,  $6,  cloth;  or  half  calf  extra,  $8. 


Poetical  Works  or  Thomas  Campbell, 
with  memoir.  Globe  Edition.  16mo,  pp. 
890.  Cloth,  $1  16. 

Tax  Histort  or  Civilization.  By  A. 
Dean,  LL.D.  Vol.2.  8vo.pp.688.  Cloth, 
$4  60. 

Book  or  Tableaux  and  Shadow  Pan- 
tomimes. By  Sarah  Annie  Frost  16mo, 
pp.  180.  Boards,  00  cents. 

Poetical  Works  and  Remains  or  H. 
K.  White.  With  Life  by  Sou  they.  Globe 
Edition.  Cloth,  $116. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  By  Reuben 
and  Sholto  Percy.  A  verbatim  reprint  of 
the  original  90  volume  edition,  with  Intro- 
duction by  John  Timbs,  original  Steel 
Portraits,  and  Index.  Complete  in  9  vols., 
16mo,  cloth  extra.  Price  per  volume,  $9. 

Halt-Hours  or  English  Histort.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Charles  Enlght  A 
Companion  Volume  to  the  "Half-Hours 
with  the  Best  Authors."  Cloth,  $9  60 ;  or 
half  calf  extra,  $4.  Contains  the  Choicest 
Historical  Extracts  from  upwards  of  fifty 
Standard  Authors,  including  Burke,  Pal- 
grave,  Gnlzot,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Thierry, 
H.  Taylor,  Rev.  James  White,  Charles 
Knight,  G.  L,  Cralk,  Landor,  Hume,  Keats, 
Hallam,  Sou  they,  Shakspeare,  Froissart, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  Hall,  Barante,  Lord 
Bacon,  Cavendish,  Bishop  Burnet,  Rev.  H. 
H.  Milman,  Wordsworth,  Lord  Macaolay; 
with  a  General  Index. 

Cyclopedia  or  Female  Bioobafht; 
consisting  of  sketches  of  all  women  who 
have  been  distinguished  by  great  talents, 
strength  of  character,  piety,  benevolence, 
pr  moral  virtue  of  any  kind.  By  H.  G. 
Adams.  16mo,  pp.  778,  cloth.  $996. 

The  New  American  Fabm  Book.  Ori- 
ginally by  R.  L.  Allen— revised  and  re- 
written by  L.  F.  Allen.  19mo,  pp.  696, 
cloth.  $9  76.- 

The  Poetical  Works  or  Mrs.  Felicia 
Hbmans.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  crown 
8vo.  With  three  engravings  from  steel. 
$1  TO. 

Pox's  Prose  Talks.  A  collection  of  the 
entire  Prose  Stories,  in  two  vols.— each 
vol.  containing  a  complete  series.  Mmo, 
extra  cloth.  $4  00. 

Poe's  Poems.  Handsomely  printed. 
With  steel  portrait  and  frontispiece.  Uni- 
form with  the  "  Prose  Tales."  lOmo,  extra 
doth,  gilt  top.  $9  00. 

Hallam's  Complete  Works,  from  the 
last  London  edition,  revised  by  the  author. 
The  most  accurate  and  elegant  edition  ex- 
tant 10  vols.  Comprising:  "Middle 
Ages,"  8  vols.,  $7  60;  "  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope," 4  vols.,  $10  00;  "  Constitutional 
History  of  England,"  8  vols.,  $7  60. 

Stdnkt  Smith's  Wit  and  Wisdom.  Se- 
lections from  his  writings,  and  passages  of 
his  letters  and  table  talk.  Crown  8vo. 
$9  60. 

A  Comparative  Grammar  or  the 

French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese Languages.  By  Edwin  A.  Notley. 
Crown  oblong  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  896, 
Price,  $8  6a 


^Publisher's  department* 


Italian  Honet-Bees  Sent 

bt  Post.— The  Italian  or  Llgurian  bee  waa 
first  brought  to  the  United  States  In  I860, 
since  which  time  it  has  steadily  increased 
in  favor  with  bee-keepers.  The  demand 
for  the  Italian  is  greater  every  year,  on  ac- 
count of  statements  showing  their  supe- 
riority, found  in  our  agricultural  journals, 
and  written  by  onr  best  apiarians.  We 
have  made  arrangements  with  M.  J.  H. 
Nellib,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  T.,  for 
offering  Italian  bees  from  his  stock  aa 
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premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  Phhxkol- 
oqical  Journal.  Those  who  keep  bees 
may  send  to  as  for  circular  stating  their 
peculiar  merits,  with  particulars  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  bees  are  furnished. 
Address  this  office,  with  stamp.  Good 
honey  costs  HtUe,  brings  a  good  price,  and 
is  both  a  necessity  and  a  luxury.  Get  the 

best  bees.   

FKIENDS  OF  PHRENOLOGY— 
We  now  enter  upon  the  last  half  of  the 
year  1809.  Many  of  our  co-workers,  real 
helpers  in  the  good  cause,  are  rendering 
important  service  by  talking  up  the  sub- 
ject, lending  their  books  and  Journals,  and 
inducing  others  to  look  into  it  New  ac- 
cessions are  constantly  made  to  our  ranks, 
and  we  tow  number  among  our  patrons 
many  thousands  of  good  men.  Long  ago, 
when  the  subject  was  little  known,  not  a 
few  professional  men  opposed  Phrenology, 
on  the  ground  that  it  favored  materialism, 
fatality,  infidelity,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is 
not  so  now.  Those  who  know  most  of  the 
science  are  among  its  heartiest  supporters. 
Clergymen,  Physicians,  Lawyers,  Judges, 
Authors,  Teachers,  Editors,  and  others 
urge  its  claims  upon  their  friends.  So 
also  do  fenders,  mechanics,  artists,  and  all 
who  know  Its  value  and  importance. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  those  of 
our  patrons  who  speak  a  good  word  in  be- 
half of  the  cause.  Every  new  reader  will, 
in  time,  become  convinced  of  the  troth  and 
utility  of  this  great  discovery,  and  will 
then  "  lend  a  band "  to  jnake  it  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  world. 
Every  club  of  subscribers,  be  it  large  or 
small,  will  become  like  good  seed  sown  on 
good  ground,  which  brings  forth  abundant- 
ly. And  this  club  system  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  Our  new  subscription  books  are  now 
open.  — — 

Free — Gratis. — For  every 

new  subscriber  sent  us  during  the  months 
of  Jumb  or  July,  single  or  in  clubs,  we 
will  send  to  each  one  who  asks,  a  copy  of 
our  new  "  Symbolical  and  Phrenologi- 
cal  Hbad  Map."  printed  on  plate  paper, 
for  /raining.  It  is  sold  at  96  cents  a  copy, 
but  will  be  given,  as  above,  to  now  sub- 
scribers, or  to  those  who  renew  at  once,  or 
before  too  first  of  August. 

Half  a  Year. — For  $1  50, 

single  copies  of  the  Journal  will  be  sent 
six  months— from  July  to  January.  Five 
copies  will  be  sent  for  $0,  or  Ten  copies  for 
$10;  Twenty  copies  for  $90,  and  a  copy  of 
New  Phtsioonomt,  worth  $5,  to  the  one 
who  gets  up  the  club,  or  the  same  amount 
in  any  of  our  other  publications. 

Mother  Ann  Lee. — We 

wish  to  procure  a  likeness  of  this  distin- 
guished personage.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  In  America  or  in  England  have  a 
likeness,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from 
them.   

Books  for   the  Center 

Table.— In  place  of  the  piles  of  senseless, 
gaudy,  and  expensive  "gift  books"  with 
which  many  center  tables  are  loaded,  why 
not  place  a  copy  of  that  ever  fresh  and  fas- 
cinating work.  New  Physiognomy  t  Al- 
bums, with  pretty  pictures  of  "nobodies," 
interest  relatives  and  personal  friends, 
while  in  the  New  Physiognomy  there  are 
more  than  a  thousand  portraits  of  the  most 


distinguished  men  and  women  — living 
and  dead— of  all  ages  and  nations.  With 
this  book  in  view,  there  can  be  no  want 
of  topics  for  conversation.  Indeed,  it  is 
literally  filled  with  the  most  interesting 
suggestions  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
human  character,  and  bow  to  read  it. 
Reader,  if  you  would  confer  a  special  favor 
on  a  much-loved  friend— whom  you  would 
both  entertain  and  benefit— place  a  copy  of 
New  Physiognomy  on  his  or  her  center 
table.   

The  Annual  of  Phrenol- 

oot  and  Physiognomy  for  1870— now  in 
press— will  be  published  shortly.  It  will 
be  supplied  to  agents  and  booksellers  on 
very  liberal  terms.  Single  copies,  prepaid 
by  post,  45  cents.  The  entire  series,  for  six 
years— 1866  to  1870— $1  25.  These  Annuals 
will  be  found  to  be  cheap  and  "  rich  read- 
ing."   

The  Imperialist — a  little 

weekly,  sickly  shoot-cheat— continues  in- 
cog. Why  1  If  not  ashamed  of  their  mis- 
chief-making, why  not  take  a  bold  posi- 
tion and  dofy  the  world  ?  The  makers  are 
afraid.  They  foresee  it  failure,  shame, 
and  disgrace,  and  decline  being  identified 
with  it.  The  teachings  of  the  sheet,  are 
treasonable;  and  the  conspiracy  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  be  broken  up.  That "  crown  " 
will,  we  think,  soon  come  to  a  very  bad 
end,  if  not  taken  in.  

Fowler's  Phrenological 

Journal  is  fest  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  monthly  magazines  in  this  conn- 
try.  In  addition  to  its  scientific  disens- 

noray.  and  Psychology,  ^t  contains  inter- 
esting articles  on  all  subjects.  The  March 
number  contains  a  very  good  sketch  of  Ole 
Bull,  the  great  Norwegian  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Jno.  JT  Watson,  onr  native  artist  In 
the  latter  articles  we  find  Southard,  the 

firesent  Director  of  the  Musical  Academy 
n  Baltimore,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leading  musicians  in  the  world.  We  con- 
gratulate our  neighbors  upon  such  an  ac- 
qnlsltion.—  Maryland  Republican,  April  3d. 

It  is  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal  that  the  Republican  refers  to.  and 
not "  Fowler's."  There  has  been  no  Fow- 
ler connected  with  its  editorial  manage- 
ment for  several  years  past.  "Credit  to 
whom  credit  is  due."  

Wanted — A  copy  of  a  late 

edition  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  "Anatomy  of 
Expression." 


Mr.  Henry  D.  Barron,  of 

Wisconsin,  whose  portrait  and  character 
we  recently  published  in  this  Jodhhal,  was 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  as 
Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  nnd  took  jw>s- 
sessionof  tlio  office  on  the  1st  of  May.  The 
Wisconsin  Evening  Journal  says :  Mr.  Bar- 
ron will  make  a  creditable  representative 
of  our  State  at  the  national  capital.  The 
fifth  audltorship  has  been  held  by  Murray 
G.  McConnell,  of  Illinois,  who  was  recently 
murdered  at  Jacksonville,  and  Judge  Un- 
derwood, formerly  of  New  York,  and  now 
of  the  United  8tatcs  District  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia.   

Hepworth  Dixon  nates 

Charles  Dickens  for  the  English  minister 
to  the  United  States.  If  the  British  nation 
submits  the  matter  of  choice  to  ns,  we 
should  say.  We  don't  want  him.  His  sto- 
ry-books, etc,  are  all  we  want  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Belden,  formerly 

a  reporter  In  the  Phrenological  Cabinet  In 
New  York,  and  now  practicing  his  profes- 
sion as  physician  and  snrgeon  In  Califor- 
nia, is  reported  by  the  Marysville  Timet  to 


have  successfully  performed  a  difficult  op- 
eration for  tbe  cure  of  clubfeet,  In  that  city. 
The  deformity,  which  was  congenital,  had 
been  so  great  that  the  subject  of  it  walked 
upon  the  top  of  his  feet 

Daniel  Frederick  Beak- 
man,  said  to  be  the  last  surviving  soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  died  at  Free- 
dom, Cataraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
morning  of  April  5th,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  years  and  six 
months.  He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in 
1700,  but  when  a  child  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  they  resided  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  John  L.  Capen,  phre- 
nologist, is  now  associated  with  those  en- 
terprising temperance  reformers  and  book- 
sellers, Messrs.  Fell  &  Dutpibld,  No. 
703  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  where 
all  who  wish  may  receive  professional  at- 
tention. This  new  firm  is  every  way  wor- 
thy the  fullest  confidence. 

Mr.  IT.  A.  Simpson,  of  Pana, 

HI.,  shows  the  right  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
by  offering  one  hundred  acres  of  fine  land 
for  tbe  purpose  of  a  Normal  University  at 
that  place.  The  land  is  beautifully  situat- 
ed, and  has  an  ancient  mound  from  whose 
summit  six  towns  are  distinctly  seen. 

The  Audubon  Club  in  De- 
troit has  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers. Its  curator  offers  to  procure  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  birds  of  Michigan, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
varieties,  suitably  mounted,  classified,  and 
labeled,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  society, 
would  require  a  period  of  abotft  eighteen 
months  to  collect.   

Statuette  of  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

— W.  B.  O.  Dona  van,  of  698  Broadway- 
Studio  No.  4— has  Just  completed  a  capital 
piece  of  sculpture  representing  the  author 
of  "The  Raven."  It  is  to  be  put  into 
bronze,  when  copies  may  be  obtained.  We 
congratulate  the  yonng  artist  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking.  He  has  given  us 
a  likeness  which  should  be  satisfactory  to 
tho  friends  of  the  poet 

Pictures. — Rock  wood,  the 

photographic  artist  880  Broadway,  is  mak- 
ing sun  pictures— all  sixes— of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  It  was  at  this  gallery,  but  half 
an  hour  before  his  death,  that  the  late  ex- 
Mayor  James  Harper  sat  for  his  likeness, 
an  engraving  from  which  appeared  in  our 
June  number. 


^Phrenology  in  Wales. — 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hughes,  photographic  artist,  of 
Carnarvon,  Wales,  has  opened  rooms  for 
phrenological  examinations  and  the  sale  of 
books.  In  connection  with  his  picture  gal- 
lery". We  wish  bim  the  best  success  In  de- 
lineating both  the  features  and  the  char- 
acters of  his  patrons.  There  are  many 
Welshmen  In  America  who  are  thoroughly 
Imbued  with  a  love  for  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology,  etc.  May  their  num- 
bers Increase.   

"A  thing  of  Beauty  is  a 

Jot  forever." — This  was  our  exclamation 
on  looking  at  some  exquisite  ribbon  book- 
marks, made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens, 
Coventry,  England,  which  we  lately  re- 
ceived through  Mr.  James  Burns,  of  Lon- 
don. These  book-marks  are  adapted  to 
the  Bible,  tbe  Prayer-book,  and  other 
books.  They  contain  Scriptural  and  other 


quotations,  moral  and  social  sentiments, 
likenesses  of  Washington,  Lincoln.  Grant, 
and  others  of  our  own  country,  and  of 
distinguished  foreigners  like  Gladstone, 
Bright  etc  The  one  which  pleased  ns 
perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  others  was 
the  representation  of  a  mother  teaching 
her  child  to  pray  "Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Every  variety 
of  taste  can  find  something  congenial  to  It 
[In  this  connection  we  may  state,  that 
publications,  or  anything  else  intended  for 
the  editor  of  this  Journal,  may  bo  seat 
direct  by  book  post  to  380  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  through  Mr.  Barns,  No.  1 
Wellington  Road,  Camberwell.  London— 
and  tbe  same  will  be  promptly  sent  us.] 

Mr.  A.  Weber,  piano-forte 

manufacturer,  at  No.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  finds  an  increased  sale  for  his  wares 
in  his  new  and  elegant  quarters.  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  Weber  piano-forte  is  "bar- 
ing a  run,"  and  that  there  are  none  better 
or  cheaper.  Circulars  with  styles  and  prices 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

Vampire  s.— The  wicked 

quacks  who  entrap  "  indiscreet  young 
men,"  then  rob  and  poison  them.  Tbe 
venders  of  buchu,  etc.,  are  of  the  same 
class ;  so  are  the  anatomlcal-mnscum  men, 
who  exhibit  obscene  objects  to  excite  im- 
proper feelings,  and  then  to  get  custom. 
Beware  of  all  these  advertising  impostors. 

Dress  and  Cloak  Trim- 

mihgs  at  Wholesale.  —  Our  neighbors, 
Messrs.  Morrison  and  Mensing.  who  oc- 
cupy rooms  In  our  building  (880  Broadway), 
are  manufacturers  and  importers  pf  the 
finest  qualities  of  such  trimmings.  They 
invite  sn  examination  of  their  stock  and 
prices.  Onr  lady  friends  pronounce  their 
"fixings"  "splendid,"  and  they  know. 

Brigiiam  Young. — We  are 

in  possession  of  a  capital  likeness  of  this 
distinguished  patriarch,  recently  taken  by 
those  enterprising  artists,  Messrs.  8  a  vase 
and  Ottikoer,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  These 
gentlemen  are  producing  not  only  portraits 
of  all  the  Mormon  celebrities,  bnt  also  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  that  sub- 
llmest  of  all  countries.  Send  stamp  to  them 
for  catalogues  with  prices. 

Wanted. — The  September 

number  for  1868,  and  tbe  April  number  for 
1807,  to  complete  sets.  These  numbers  are 
out  of  print.  Persons  having  duplicates, 
or  who  do  not  care  to  preserve  their  files, 
may  return  those  numbers  to  this  office 
and  receive  any  96-cent  book  pvbiiehed 
by  us.  Address— prepaid  with  a  two-cent 
stamp— The  Phrenological  Journal, 
New  York.   

Brass  Bands. — The  cele- 
brated Schrelber  Cornets  and  Band  Instru- 
ments with  water  valves  are  sold  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  M.  J.  Paillabd  &  Co., 
No.  680  Broadway,  New  York.  They  are 
noted  for  their  purity  of  tone,  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  blown,  uniform  direc- 
tion of  bell,  and  beauty  of  appearance. 
Bands  usually  use  E  flat  and  B  flat  cornets, 
E  flat  altos,  B  flat  tenors,  B  flat  baritone, 
E  flat  bass  and  contra-bass,  varying  in  tbe 
number  of  instruments  from  six  to  twenty, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  band. 

Removal. — Davis  Collamore 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  china,  glass,  cutlery,  etc., 
advertise  to  remove  from  their  old  stand, 
470  Broadway,  where  they  have  been  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  to  717  Broadway,  and 
in  the  mean  time  they  are  offering  their  _ 
goods  at  reduced  rates. 
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Business. 


Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
an  the  Water  Baths  in  nse  in  any  of  the 
Cores. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  la  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Bnrdick  Honse, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  60 
cents  a  year.  Address  Bnrdick  House, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 

Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vebgne,  M.D., 

835  Adxxpui  Street,  Brooklyn,  tf. 


Western  Stock  Journal — 

a  monthly  for  the  Farm,  devoted  espe- 
cially to  stock  breeding  and  kindred  top- 
ics. Terms,  $1  a  year.  Specimen  num- 
ber free. 

Address     J.  H.  SANDERS  A  CO., 
June  St.     Publishers,  Slgourney.  Iowa. 


Planchette.— In  answer  to 

many  inquiries  from  our  subscribers  as  to 
'*  Planchette,"  we  give  below  price  list. 
No.  0.— A  good  substantial  board.... $1  00 
No.  1.— A  superior  Planchette  with 

New  Patent  Wheel  1  50 

No.  8.— With  Improved  Pcntagraph 

wheel,  highly  polished  8  00 

No.  8.— India  Rubber,  a  non-conduc- 
tor and  a  beautiful  board,  the  best 

Planchette  made   '4  00 

No.  4.— Plate  Glass,  an  exquisite 
board— the  writing  can  be  sueo  a*  it 

moves  along  8  00 

We  will  procure  and  send  any  of  the 
above,  at  the  prices  named.  If  sent  by 
mall,  SO  cents  extra  for  postage.  Address, 
8.  R.  WELLS,  809  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Marriage  in  High  Life. — 

The  latest  sensation  In  the  fashionable 
world  ie  the  Introduction  of  Rigaud's  last 
new  Perfume,  sweeter  and  more  lasting 
than  all  other  Perfumes,  and  is  named 
RIGAUD'S  MIRANDA  BOQUET,  which 
is  used  by  all  ladles  of  refined  taste. 


Sltobetttsements. 

{Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  mutt  reach  the  publisher/  by  the 
1st  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 50  cents  a  line,  or  $50  a  column.] 


The  Book  of  f  onion  Pray- 

kr.— New  and  standard  editions,  with  Tim 
Additional  Htmns. 

We  have  arranged- with  English  and 
American  publishers  for  a  full  supply  of 
both  plain  and  ornamental  styles :  printed 
on  the  best  type  and  paper,  and  in  every 
sort  of  binding.  Single  copies  of  these 
prayer-books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  post, 
at  prices  annexed.  If  by  the  dozen,  they 
win  be  sent  by  Express,  at  a  liberal  dis- 
count. 

Thirty-two  mo,  with  the  additional 
hymns.  Brevier  type.  Printed  from  new 
Stereotype  Plates.  The  largest-type  Pray- 
er-Book  size  In  the  market: 

Turkey  morocco,  plain,  $4  50;  gilt  clasp. 
$5  80;  gilt  comers  and  clasp,  $6 :  tuck.  $5; 
antiqne  flexible,  $4  50 ;  antique  clasp, $5  50 ; 
full  Russian  calf,  $5  50. 
Twenty-four  mo.  Small  Pica  type : 
Roan  embossed,  gilt  edges,  $1  85 ;  French 
morocco,  plain  sides,  gilt  clasp.  $8;  gilt 
rims  and  clasp,  $4 ;  Turkey  morocco,  plain 
sides,  $S  60;  gilt  sides.  $4. 
Eighteen  mo.  Small  Pica  type: 
Roan,  marbled  edges,  $3:  gilt  edges, 
$8  50 ;  Turkey  morocco,  plain  sides,  gilt 
edges,  $5;  gilt  clasp.  $6;  flexible  cov- 
ers, *5  25:  beveled,  $6;  antique,  $5  85: 

gilt  clasp.  |8. 
Address  all  orders  for  these  to 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 
889  Broadway. 


"0!  TO  LIVE  AGAIN  MY  COLLEGE  DAYS!" 

"  Those  golden  years  of  my  life  1"  as  the  old  graduate  often  repeats  as  he  looks  back 
to  his  student  life.  With  what  joy  he  visits  Alma  Mater,  and  at  Commencement  clasps 
the  band  of  class-mates  long  separated.  Oft  he  indulges  the  silent  wish  that  that  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  which  Ponce  de  Leon  sought  in  the  wilds  of  America  might  be 
found,  so  that  his  existence  here  might  be  one  heyday  of  college  Joy. 

Thousands  of  graduates  have  found  that  fountain  which,  from  week  to  week,  renews 
their  college  life.  It  is  THE  COLLEGE  COURANT,  a  paper  that  commences  its  FIFTH 
VOLUME,  July  1,  1869,  under  the  most  flattering  circumstances.  It  now  numbers 
among  IU  contributors  above  FIFTY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  and  TWO  HUNDRED 
COLLEGE  PROFESSORS.  Its  Scientific  Department,  edited  by  one  of  the  Professors 
of  Yale  College,  is  of  great  value  to  every  man  of  science. 

Trans.— One  year  (Invariably  in  advance)  $4 :  six  months,  $8  50. 

To  any  person  wishing  to  take  THE  COURANT  on  trial,  it  will  be  forwarded  two 
months  for  50  cents.  Address  THE  COLLEGE  COURANT, 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct 


The  Best  Popular  Music, 

INSTRUMENTAL   AND  VOCAL, 

WITH  PRICES,  POST-PAID  BT  If  AIL. 

Piano. 

eta. 

1.  Beautiful   Dream  Waltz— J.  Jay 

Watson  50 

2.  An  Errand  of  Love— C.  Kinkel  60 

8.  Heavenward  March— G.  Vllbre  60 

4.  Loves  of  the  Angels  March— Acher.  50 

5.  Testimonial  Polka-J.  Jay  Watson.  50 

6.  Charming  Waltz— C.  Kinkel   40 

7.  Loves  of  the  Angels  Waltz— Packer.  60 

8.  Pink  Moss   Rose   Mazurka  — E. 

Mack   60 

».  White  Moss  Rose  March— E.  Mack.  60 

10.  Red  Moss  Rose  Schottlsch— E.  Mack  60 

11.  Mondamln  Waltz — J.  Jay  Watson..  80 
18.  Galloping  8lelgh-Rlde  Polka-Ord- 

way   85 

18.  The  Crepnscule  Reverie— E.  Monlot  80 

14.  Roslna  Varsoviana— J.  Jay  Watson.  80 

15.  Maiden  Blush  Waltz-C.  Kinkel....  00 

16.  Departed  Days,  Nocturne— Louis...  80 

17.  Damask  Rose  Waltz— E  Mack  60 

18.  Silvery  Waves— Wyman   76 

19.  'Ella  Adelaide  Polka— J.  Jav  Watson  80 

80.  Maiden  Blush  March— O,  KInkat...  60 

81.  '  Whisperings  of  Love— C.  Kinkel...  50 

28.  Value  Angelique— G.  Vllbre  60 

23.  Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz— J.  Jay 

Watson  80 

34.  Orphan's  Dream— C.  Kinkel  60 

85.  Violetta  Polka  Mazurka— C.Faust..  85 
80.  Tremolo.  "Would  I  were  a  Boy 

Again"  .    40 

87.  Tears  of  Night— Iucho  60 

28.  Falling  Leaves— Mailer   60 

23.  Petroleum  Polka— J.  Jav  Watson . .  50 

80.  Whispering    Angels    Reverie— C. 

Kinkel   60 

81.  8hades  of  Evening— Thomas  80 

88.  Heavenly  Thoughts— C.  Kinkel....  50 
88.  Eastonia  Polka-J.  Jay  Watson....  80 
84.  Flowers  of  Spring— Rolsslger   80 

86.  Fire  Bells  Polka-Cooke  60 

86.  Last  Roso  of  Summer  Varsoviana— 

Oesten   60 

87.  Damask  Rose  Schottlsche—  E.  Mack  60 

88.  Little  Beauty  Waltz   00 

89.  Champagne  Charlie  Galop— Dressier  40 

40.  Loves  or  the  Angels  Reverie—  Packer  60 

41.  Mallle  Waltz-J.  Jay  Watson  80 

48.  Infinite  Joy— C.  Kinkel  60 

48.  Chant  dn  Bergcr— M.  Colas  85 

44.  Blue  Bird  Polka  Redowa  80 


45.  Kenil  worth  Waltz 

46.  "  Schottlsche 

47.  "  Pollacka 
48         "  Galop 

49.  "  Gr'd  March 
60.  Tremolo,  Rosselyn  


J.  J.  Wat- 
son. 75 
The  flvo 
pieces  in 
one. 

80 


51.  Masked    Battery   Schottlsche— A. 

Prevot  40 

68.  Lydla  Thompson  March— C.  Kinkel  50 

58.      "        "        Polka  60 

61  La  Madrillena  (Spanish)-J.  Jay 

Wataon  .40 

66.  "  Souvenir  of  Happy  Hours,"  a  col- 
lection of  24  beautiful  Duets  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  arranged  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  consisting 
of  Opera  Gems,  Waltzes.  Qua- 
drilles, Polkas,  Redowas,  Mazur- 
kas, Schottlsche*,  Marches,  Gal- 
lops, Reels,  Hornpipes,  etc.,  etc. 
the  fingering  and  bowing  marked 
for  the  Violin,  with  the  proper 
positions,  etc.  By  J.  Jay  Watson, 
private  pupil  of  Ole  Bull.  This 
collection  of  Duets  should  be  In 
the  possession  of  every  lover  of 
music,  and  particularly  Violin 
amateurs  who  desire  to  become 
accomplished  performers  on  that 
roost  wonderful  and  beautiful  of 
all  lnstrnmenta. 

Vocal  Huile. 

1.  Do  Right  and  Fear  Not— Thomas  .  60 

2.  Love  the  Dearest— J.  Jay  Watson 

(Piano  and  Guitar)  80 


8.  Upon  ray  Sacred  Honor— Bishop...  85 

4.  Left  All  Alone-J.  8.  Cox   40 

6.  That  Other  Girl  Just  Like  Mine— 
H.  Miller   80 

6.  Janette— J.  R  Thomas  60 

7.  Floating  Down  the  Stream— J.  R 

Thomas  40 

8.  Come  Sit  by  my  Side,  Little  Darling 

— D.  8.  Wambold    86 

9.  I'm  Still  a  Friend  to  Yon— W.  8. 

Hays   40 

10.  Gay  Young  Clerk  In  a  Dry  Goods 

Store— W.  8.  Hays  40 

11.  Old  Uncle  Ben— W.  S.  Hays  40 

18.  Alnt  I  Sweet— Bishop  40 

18.  You've  been  a  Friend  to  Me— W.  8. 

Haya  40 

14.  Kitty  Ray— W.  S.  Hays  40 

15.  Beautiful  Hills  (quartette)— Clarke.  80 

16.  I  am  Called  the  Fairest  Flower- 

Bishop   40 

17.  Let  the  Dead  and  the  Beautiful  Rest  50 

18.  Little  Brown  Church— W.  8.  Pitta..  30 

19.  Let  me  Rest  where  the  Loved  Ones 

are  Sleeping— M.  Keller  40 

90.  Fair  Ida-M.  Keller   40 

81.  Sweet  Lips— M.  Keller   40 

88.  Kiss  me  Good-Bye,  Darling— W.  8.  • 

Hays  40 

28.  Beautiful  Bells,   sung  by  Lydla 

Thompson   80 

34.  Meet  me  in  the  Lane— Blamphin...  85 

25.  Carrie  Lee— Clifford  30 

80.  Silence  and  Tears  (Guitar  and  Piano 

acc't)— Watson   80 

87.  Something  Sweet  to  Think  of— Ord- 

way   80 

28.  Kiss  me  Good-Night,  Mother— J.  R 
Thomas   30 

89.  The  Birds  are  Gone  to  Rest  (La  Tra- 

vlataV— Verdi   85 

80.  Sweet  Spirit,  hear  my  Prayer— Wal- 

lace  40 

81.  Wandering  Refugee— Will  8.  Hays.  60 

82.  Ring  the  Bell  Softly-Catlln  85 

88.  Oh  I  Ye  Tears— Franz  Abt  80 

84.  Haunted  Stream— Barker  60 

85.  Linger  Not,  Darling— J.  R.  Thomas .  85 

86.  Down  by  the  River  Side  I  Stray- 

Thomas   85 

87.  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  8ea— Thomas..  85 

88.  I  am  Dreaming  of  the  Lov'd  Ones..  80 

89.  "lis  but  a  Little  Faded  Flow'r- 

Thomas   40 

40.  Evangeline— W.  8.  Hays  85 

41.  I'd  Choose  to  be  a  Daisy— Buckley.  80 

48.  I  am  Lonely  To-Night   86 

48.  Whore  are  the  Friends  of  my  Yonth 

'    —Barker   85 

44.  The  Dreams  of  the  Heart— Linley. .  85 
46.  Five  O'Clock  In  the  Mornlng-Clari- 
bel   80 

46.  Meet  me.  Darling  One,  To-Nlght— 

Keller   80 

47.  Would  I  were  with  Thee  (new  mel- 

ody)—Bosetli   80 

48.  Day  and  Night  I  Thought  of  Thee— 

Schrivall   85 

49.  Viva  L'Amcrlca-U.  Millard  30 

60.  The  Ring  my  Mother  Wore— Mary.  80 
51.  O I  Give  me  a  Home  by  the  Sea— 

Hosmer   80 

58.  Kiss  me  Good-Bve— Millard  80 

58.  I  Loved  Thee— Meuller   80 

54.  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother— Leslie. .  80 

65.  Love's  Chldlngs— Nannie   80 

66.  I  am  Thinking  of  Home— Buckley..  80 

These  pieces  are  all  established  favorites, 
and  will  t>o  sent  by  return  post  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  8.  R.  WELLS,  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  8.— All  kinds  of  Music,  in  sheet  or 
book  form,  and  Musical  Instruments  of 
every  description,  may  be  ordered  through 
this  office. 

A  Man  found  Drowned,  and 

identified  by  having  bis  clothes  marked 
with  a  stencil  plate.  A  finely  cut  plate, 
ink.  brush,  and  directions  for  use,  sent  by 
mail ;  for  60  cents  fancy  styles,  76  cents. 
Address  G.  Y.  MILLER,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Movements. 

The  useful  volume  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published;  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  illus- 
trations and  letterpress  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it 
is  published— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  country. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
vassers, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  sale 
In  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  It  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan," 
tf.  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prospectus  of  the  American 

Artisan.   Vol.  Vin.  New  series.  1869. 

The  American  Artisan  Is  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
180  Broadway  (opposite  John  Street).  New 
York,  by  Brown,  Coombs  &  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreign  Patents.  The 
proprietors  of  this  Journal  respectfully 
announce  that  it  is  their  aim  to  make  ft 
ff»»re  Instructive  and  Intfiwtlnj?  than  snv 
other  simitar  periodical  in  the  United 
StHte?  or  Europe. 

The  AnKiurAN  Autisan  contains  nmner- 
ou*  Orijrinul  Rugruvlii£s  nuil  descriptions 
of  new  Machinery;  notice*  of  all  the  Latent 
Pifcovi-rle* :  Ink  ructions  In  Arc  mid 
Trmlef:  Roflkbfe  fotctpe*.  for  Uk  in  Hie 
Field,  the  Workshop.  Ind  Hi'"  Household ; 
Practical  Utiles  for  Mechanics  and  Advlre 
Farmers;  Desc  rip  Hons  of  Keninrknhte 
Inventions  recently  patented  in  the  United 
Slate*  and  Europe;  the  whole  funning  on 
Encyclopedia  of  Ueiieral  information  un 
Topics  cnrinct-tnri  with  Hie  industrial  Arte, 
the  Progrew*  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  American  Amis \\ 
contains  sixteen  page*  °f  instructive  mid 
Intonating  rending  matter,  1n  which  the 
pi •  ■_■  r ■  -■-  nl  lhi  \rlr-  and  Sueinc-'  ir  re- 
Corded  in  familiar  language,  di vested  tiT 
dry  technicalities  and  aoftrtise  words  and 
phrases.  In  thin  journal  is  published ngn> 
brlv  the  Onlciul  1.1  hi  <>f  all  Patents  issued 
weekly  from  the  United  Suites  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  handsome  and  convenient 
size. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  In  the  expenses  of 
printing,  paper,  etc.,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  or  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  fonr  cents  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clubs  at  the  following  reduced  rates : 

6  copies  for  one  year  $8  00 

10     "  "    15  00 

5  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

10      "  "    8  00 

Papers  delivered  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $8  60  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cents 
extra  to  pay  postage. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address 
BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Artisan, 
tf.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Masonic  Harmonia ; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL  and  selected, 
For  the  use  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  HENRY  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  in  Music.  Director  of  the  Cecillan 
Choir,  etc. 
Being  the  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  8t. 
Ceclle  Lodge,  No.  608,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  $1.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc.,  sent  free  on 
application. 
MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING — 


TJRING  CO., 
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Popular  New-Church  Books 

for  gale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  No.  30 

COOPER  UNION,  New  York. 

THE  NATURE  OP  SPIRIT.  AND  OF 
MAN  A8  A  SPIRITUAL  BEING.  By 
Rev.  Chauncey  Giles.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp. 
900.  Tinted  paper,  cloth,  gilt  top.  $125. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Nature  of  Spirit  and  of  the  Spiritual 
World. 

Man  Essentially  a  Spiritual  Being. 

The  Death  of  Han. 

The  Resurrection  of  Man. 

Man  In  the  World  of  8plrlta. 

The  Judgment  of  Man. 

Man's  Preparation  for  his  Pinal  Home. 

The  State  of  Man  In  Hell. 

Man  In  Heaven. 

"  The  volume  before  us  la  wholly  Sweden- 
borgian. We  think  that  nowhere  can  be 
found  a  book  from  which  so  clear  and  so 
compressed  a  view  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  this  rapidly  growing  sect  can  be  obtain- 
ed."—Historical  Mag. 

"  It  adheres  rigidly  to  the  received  prin- 
ciples of  8wedenborK's  teachings,  but  It 
snrronnds  them  with  lncld  illustrations, 
clears  up  their  apparent  difficulties,  en- 
forces their  logical  application,  and  exhib- 
its their  practical  scope  and  bearing  In  a 
style  remarkable  for  clearness  of  state- 
ment, as  well  as  argumentative  force." — 
N.  Y  Tribune. 

"  The  discussion  Is  condnctcd  In  the  best 
possible  spirit.  It  may  fall  to  convince 
one  who  Is  not  convinced  already,  but  it 
can  not  fail  to  interest  any  person  who  has 
ever  thought  upon  these  strange,  Intoxicat- 
ing themes."—  The  Nation. 

"Mr.  Giles  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  of  the  Swedenborgian  minis- 
ters in  this  country.  In  this  work  he  un- 
folds lu  a  clear  and  persuasive  method  the 
general  doctrines  of  nls  Church  on  the  true 
idea  of  spirit ;  its  relation  to  and  contrast 
with  matter,  the  Spiritual  body:  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  final  state  in  hell  and  heav- 
en. He  writes  In  a  didactic  rather  than 
a  polemic  spirit.  Even  those  who  differ 
from  him  on  the  extent  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  future  and  the  present  state.  w*JJ 
find  in  his  discussions  a  profitable  aid  (b 
the  understanding  of  the  real  views  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church."— Round  TabU. 
LIGHT  ON  THE  LAST  THINGS.  By 

W.  B.  Hayden.    1  vol..  12mo,  pp.  196. 

Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  $1 25. 

CONTENTS. 

New  Truth  for  a  New  Age. 

Reality  and  Extent  of  the  Other  World. 

Seerahip. 

The  Seers  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  Spiritual  Body  withdrawn  from  the 

Natnral  Body  at  the  Death  of  the  Latter. 
The  "  8heol "  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 

Hades  or  the  New.  an  Intermediate  State. 
That  Intermediate  World  needed  as  a  Place 

where  the  "  Jndgment "  occurs. 
History  of  that  World  from  the  Scriptures. 
An  important  part  of  our  Lord's  Work  lay 

In  Hades. 
Hie  Work  on  the  Unclean  Spirits. 
Redemption  effected  in  Hades. 
End  of  the  World  not  foretold  in  Scripture. 
The  Svmbollsm  of  Prophecy. 
The  Stability  of  the  Physical  Earth  and  the 

Material  Universe  argued  from  Scripture 

and  Physics. 
The  "  Cloud  "  In  which  the  Lord  is  to  ap- 

pear^the  Symbols  in  the  Letter  of  the 

The  "  Second  Coming  "  a  new  and  wonder- 
ful Disclosure  of  Heavenly  Truth. 

The  New  Jerusalem  a  New  Church  on 

Its  Platform  or  Catholic  Doctrine.  [Earth. 

RELIGION  AND  LITE.  By  James  Reed. 
1  vol.,  lttmo,  pp.  85. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction. 
How  to  think  of  God. 
How  to  think  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Way  or  Life. 
The  Life  Hereafter. 
OUR  CHILDREN  IN  HEAVEN.  By  Win. 
H.  Holcombe,  M.D.   1  vol.  demy  8vo, 
pp.  818.  Price  $1  75. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Is  there  no  Light  J 
II.  How  are  they  raised  f 

III.  What  bodies  have  they  ? 

IV.  Where  do  they  go  f 

V.  Who  takes  care  or  them  ? 
VI.  What  are  they  doing  t 
VII.  Can  we  communicate  ? 
VIII.  Why  did  not  the  Lord  prevent  t 
IX.  Why  did  they  diet 
X.  What  good  can  come  of  it? 
"  We  have  seen  no  more  eloquent  and  In- 
tolllgible  presentation  of  the  philosophy 


!L  "w* 

ft*  telilgin 


and  ontology  of  Swedenborg  than  this.  Dp 
Holcombe  throws  the  light  of  a  clear  and 
graceful  style  upon  many  points  in  8we- 
denborg's  wonderful  system,  which  the  un- 
initiated reader  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"  Ita  sweet  pathos  and  comforting  sym- 
pathy at  once  warm  and  interest  us."— 
Albany  Journal. 

"It  gives  a  popular  and  understandable 
account  of  Swedenborg's  teachings,  espe- 
cially as  they  bear  upon  this  point ;  and 
contains  very  much  that  is  rational,  beau- 
tiful, soothing,  and  uplifting  too."— N.  Y. 
Liberal  ChrUtian. 

"Dr.  Holcombe  adopts  the  Swedenbor- 
gian view  or  the  Bible  and  or  theology,  but 
not  in  a  controversial  spirit.  His  book  is 
written  in  a  thoughtful  as  well  as  attract- 
ive style,  with  many  of  the  graces  of  rhet- 
oric. Ita  freedom  from  merely  conven- 
tional and  technical  modes  of  thought  is 
not  one  or  its  least  merits.  Believers  or 
almost  any  communion,  though  differing 
from  the  author  on  special  points  of  doc- 
trine and  interpretation,  will  find  here  new, 
refreshing,  and  elevating  thoughta."— The 
Round  TabU. 

DEUS-HOMO  GOD-MAN.  By  Theophi- 
1ns  Parsons.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  455  pp. 
Price  $2  50. 

"  It  beers  marks  of  profound  and  honest 
thonght,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the 
world  on  toward  a  fulior  and  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  absolute  and  eternal  truth."—  Chi- 
cago Journal. 

"  Apart  from  the  interest  of  this  volume 
to  readers  who  share  the  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  presents  no  small  attractions  to  a 
wider  circle  by  the  excellence  of  It*  literary 
execution,  its  temperate  and  dignified  tone, 
and  the  philosophical  snggestlveness  or  ita 
discussions."— New  York  Tribune. 

"Perhaps  no  book  has  appeared  from 
the  scholars  of  the  New  Church  that  has 
promised  more  light  to  the  inquirer,  or  be- 
stowed more  satisfaction  upon  the  reader." 
— Historical  Magazine. 

"  As  a  literary  effort,  Professor  Parsons' 
book  deserves  notice.  His  exposition  is 
made  with  a  care  that  has  not  labored  ex- 
cept long  and  patiently.  Hie  illustrations 
arc  apt,  and  his  interpretations  racy."— 
The  Round  Table. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GROWTH 
OF  THE  MIND.  By  Sampson  Reed. 
1  vol.,  16mo,  110  pages.  Price  $1. 
"  Hitherto  I  have  known  nearly  nothing 
of  Swedenborg ;  or  indeed  I  might  say  less 
than  nothing,  having  been  wont  to  picture 
him  as  an  amiable  but  Insane  visionary, 
with  affections  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
his  insight ;  from  whom  nothing  at  all  was 
to  be  learned.  It  is  so  we  Judge  of  extraor- 
dinary men.  But  I  have  been  rebuked 
already:  a  little  book,  'Growth  of  the 
Mind/  by  one  Sampson  Reed,  of  Boston, 
in  New  England,  which  some  friend  sent 
hither,  taught  me  that  a  Swedenborgian 
might  have  thoughts  of  the  calmest  kind 
on  the  deepest  things ;  that,  in  short,  I  did 
not  know  Swedenborg,  and  ought  to  be 
ready  to  know  him."—  Thomas  Carlyle. 
JOSEPH  R.  PUTNAM,  Manager. 


Patents.— Hum  &  Co..  Ed- 

iTORS  Scientific  American,  87  Park  Row, 
New  York.  Twenty-three  years'  experi- 
ence in  obtaining  AMERICAN  AND  EU- 
ROPEAN PATENTS. 

Opinions,  no  charge.  A  pamphlet,  108 
pages,  o  flaw  and  information  free.  Address 
as  above.  2t. 


Vol.  XIV.— 1869.  The  Home- 

STEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  State  Paper,  published  at 
the  capital  or  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  0.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  St  Louis  ana  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc, 
it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  It  the  short  term: 

Terms:  One  year,  (2;  Six  months,  $1 : 
Three  months,  60  cts. 

As  this  Journal  is  taken  by  every  County 
in  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  by  all 
the  county  clerks  in  the  State,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  It  is  unequaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  and 
Farm  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Demorest's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, universally  acknowledged  the  Model 
Parlor  Magazine  of  America,  devoted  to 
Original  Stories,  Poems,  Sketches,  House- 
hold Matters,  Gems  of  Thought,  Personal 
and  Literary  Gossip  (Including  special  de- 

Sirtments  on  Fashion),  Instructions  on 
ealth.  Music,  Amnsementa,  etc.,  by  the 
best  authors,  and  profusely  Illustrated  with 
costly  Engravings,  useful  and  reliable  Pat- 
terns, Embroideries,  and  a  constant  suc- 
cession or  artistic  novelties,  with  other 
useful  and  entertaining  literature. 

No  person  or  refinement,  economical 
housewife,  or  lady  or  taste  can  afford  to  do 
without  the  model  Monthly.  Specimen 
copies,  15  cents,  mailed  free.  Yearly,  $8, 
with  a  valuable  premium;  two  copies, 
$5  50 ;  three  copies,  «7  50 ;  five  copies,  $12 : 
and  splendid  premiums  for  clubs  at  |3 
each,  with  the  first  premium  to  each  sub- 
scriber. 

,  %ST  A  new  Bart  ram  &  Fan  ton  Sewing 
Machine  for  twenty  subscribers  at  $3  each. 
Publication  Office  838  Broadway,  N.  York. 

Demorest's  Monthly  and  Young  America 
together  $4,  with  the  premiums  for  each. 

Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  or  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  or  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"The  best  yet  devised  In  any  country 
for  the  treatment  of  disease."— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  8.  A. 

Caution.— The  latest  Improved  bears  the 
patent  labels  of  1860  and  1866. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 
tf.  544  Broadway,  New  York. 


Boarding  in  New  Vork.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
15  Laiqrt  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization;  or, 

The  JStiology  of  History,  Religious,  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  (Humanity  is 
but  a  man  who  lives  perpetually  and  learns 
continually.)  Price,  prepaid,  $1  50.  8.R. 
WELLS,  889  Broadway. 


THE   ROUND  TABLE. 

A  Saturday  Review  o»  Politics,  Literature,  Society,  and  Art. 
$5  a  year.  In  advance ;  $4,  Clergymen  and  Teachers ;  $8  for  six  months ;  Single  copies, 

12  cents. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE  Is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  Judges,  American  and  European, 
to  be  the  best  journal  of  its  class  ever  established  In  the  United  States,  and  It  la 
undoubtedly  the  most  successful. 

Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence,  prepared  in  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  form. 
The  Staff  or  Reviewers  has  been  strengthened,  and  constant  efforts  will  be  made 

(particularly  in  special  subjects)  to  have  their  work  the  beat  of  ita  kind  that  can  be 

produced. 

The  Round  Table  Chess  Feuilleton  has  been  placed  In  charge  of  an  eminent  chess- 
player and  writer. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Notices,  of  a  searching  and  unconventional  character,  will 
appear  as  regularly  as  they  may  be  deserved. 

Clubs  of  Five  will  receive  the  Round  Table  for  the  year  by  remitting  Twenty-two 
Dollars  and  a  hair;  and  clubs  or  Ten  by  remitting  Forty  Dollars. 

CAUTION.— In  making  remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on  New 
York,  or  a  Post-Offlce  Money  Order,  if  possible.  Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
send  the  money,  but  always  in  a  registered  letter.'  The  registration  fee  has  been  reduced 
to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  present  registration  system  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authori- 
ties to  be  virtually  an  absolute  protection  against  loss  by  mail.  All  postmasters  are 
obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

132  Nassau  8treet,  New  York. 


The  Painter,  Gilder,  and 

Varnirhbr's  Companion.  New  edition, 
enlarged,  containing  rules  and  regulations 
in  everything  relating  to  the  arts  of  Paint- 
ing, Gilding,  Varnishlng-Glass-Stalning, 
Graining,  Marbling,  Sign-Writing.  Gliding 
on  Glass,  ond  Coach-Painting  and  Varnish- 
ing ;  tests  for  the  detection  or  adulterations 
in  oils,  colors,  etc.,  and  a  statement  of  the 
diseases  to  which  painters  are  peculiarly 
liable,  with  the  simplest  and  best  remedies. 
Revised,  with  an  appendix  containing  Col- 
ors and  Coloring— theoretical  and  practical; 
comprising  descriptions  of  a  great  variety 
of  additional  pigments,  their  qualities  and 
uses ;  to  which  are  added  Dryer's  modes 
and  operations  of  painting,  etc  Price,  pre- 
paid, $1  50.  Address  87  R.  WELL8, 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 


$5,000$  Salary.  — Address 

U.  8.  Piano  Co.,  New  York.  lyr. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  88  Liberty  Street,  corner  of 
Broadway,  New  York.  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Work  in  all  kinds  for  Build- 
ings, Iron  Piers,  and  Bridges.        M.  6t 


A  Rare  Chance.— Our 

Schoolday  Visitor,  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  most  popular  Young  People's  Maga- 
zines in  this  country,  and  a  large  and  finely 
executed  steel  engraving  entitled. 
General  Grant  and  his  Family, 
FOR  fl  50!  1 

The  Visitor  is  a  live,  high-toned  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Monthly  of  82  double-column  oc- 
tavo pages,  and  now  in  the  Thirteenth 
year  of  its  publication.  Terms,  $1  S6  a 
year.  A  very  liberal  discount  to  clubs. 

The  engraving  is  a  marvel  or  artistic 
beauty,  and  one  or  the  most  truthful  and 
spirited  ever  issued. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  jand  to  all 
that  feel  a  desire  to  aid  In  the  visitor's  cir- 
culation, sample  copies,  circulars  with  de- 
scription of  picture,  full  premium  list,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  gratis,  upon 
application.    Send  along  your  names. 

Address  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER, 
Publishers, 
It        424  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Elegant  Chromo: 

THE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 
From  a  water-color  painting  by  H.  L. 
8TEPHEN8.   Size  16x90.    Is  presented 
to  every  subscriber  to  the 

RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 
For  Young  People,  sending  the  regular 
price  ($2  50)  for  1869,  direct  to  the  Pub- 
lishers. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 
and  other  famous  writers  will  add  to  the 
attractions  or  this  popular  monthly  during 
the  year  1889. 

"THE  RIVER8IDE  MAGAZINE  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  gradually  risen 
above  the  very  high  standard  of  excellence 
with  which  it  commenced.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  its  reading  matter,  its  adaptability  to 
the  young,  and  the  beauty  and  originality 
or  its  illustrations,  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, either  here  or  in  Europe."— Brook- 
lyn Monthly. 

HURD  A  HOUGHTON,  Publishers, 
460  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Mme.  Demorest's  Corsets, 

Millinery,  Toilet  Preparations.  838  Broad- 
way. Send  for  Circular. 


Davies  &  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypers,  and  Electrotype  re.  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


National  Leg 

and  Arm  Com- 
pany, 678  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
Frees'  Patent  Artificial  Lejg  (a  new  inven- 
tion) and  Uren's  Automatic  Arm  (commis- 
sioned by  the  U.  S.  Government)  are  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  Natnral  Limb  ever 
invented.  Circulars  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  limbs,  price,  etc.,  sent  free  by 
addressing  FREES  *  GILMORB, 
It.  676  Broadway,  New  York. 


Digiti7Pf1  hy 


676  Broadway,  ] 
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Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker 

In  the  Lamest,  Bet,  and  Cheapest  RURAL. 
LITERARY.  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

Suhllshed.  Excels  In  both  Content*  and 
tyle.  Employs  the  Best  Talent.  Has  a 
Metropolitan  Position  and  Continental 
Circulation.  Is  finely  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. Relies  upon  MERIT,  which  always 
win*.  The  favorite  of  all  who  admire 
Ability,  Variety,  Taste.  Progress,  and  Use- 
fulness. It  is  prononnced  tie 

BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA. 
MOORE'S  RURAL  is  adapted  to  the 
Wants  of  All,  In  both  Town  and  Country. 
Liked  by  everybody.  Is  not  only  a  supe- 
rior Literary  and  Family  Paper,  but  ably 
and  fully  trcats*upon  Rural  and  Domestic 
Affairs,  Science,  Art,  etc  Both  Press  and 
People  say  MOORE'S  RURAL  is  the  best 
in  its  sphere.   Try  it  and  see.   Only  $8  a 

Kar— less  to  clubs.  A  new  half  volume 
zins  with  July,  and  hence.  Now  it  the 
time  t n  Subscribe .' 
Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Wanted  — Agents  — $75  to 

$S00  per  month— everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
8EWINO  MACHINE.  This  machine  will 
sNtch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind, 
braid  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner.  Price,  onlv  $18.  Fully  warranted 
Tor  live  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000  for 
any  machine  that  will  sew.  a  stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  clastic  seam  than  ours. 
It  makes  the  M  Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every 
second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth 
can  not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it. 
We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  l>e  made.  Address 
SECOMB  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis*  Mo. 

C actios. — Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by 
other  parties  palming  off  worthless  cast- 
iron  machines,  nnder  the  same  name  or 
otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and 
really  practical  cheap  machine-  manu- 
factured. St, 


Read  This! — The  Lowest 

Price  List  ever  published  of  the  genuine 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  In 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  $79:  Silver  Watches,  $17  and 
upwards.  The  Company's  certificate  sent 
with  each  watch ;  also,  the  BENEDICTS' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade  named  Oving- 
ton  Benedict,  in  silver  case,  $30:  in  18  kt. 
gold  cases.  $90;  the  grade  named  Samuel 
W.  Benedict,  in  silver  cases.  $45 :  in  18  kt, 
gold  cases,  $105.  We  send  Watches  by 


$1  00.  THE  $1  00. 

HOUSEHOLD: 

A  Practical  Journal,  especially  devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing  articles  by  experienced  House- 
keepers, upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
home  life  and  domestic  economy. 
This  popular  Monthly  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  twenty  pages,  quarto  size,  and 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  nuke  it  the  best 
Family  Journal  in  the  country. 

Its  departments  include  the  Veranda, 
the  Drawing-Room,  the  D  re  seine-Room, 
the  Library,  the  Conservatory,  the  Nur- 
sery, the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  and  the 
Parlor,  with  practical  hints  and  sugges- 
tions appropriate  to  each. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 
Agents  wanted,  to  whom  a  liberal  com- 
mission will  be  allowed. 

Send  ros  Specimen  Copt  Free. 
Address,      GEO.  E.  CROWELL, 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

$3  Worth  of  Music  for  10  Cents. 

BRAINARD  S  MUSICAL  WORLD, 
A  Monthly  Magazine.  Each  number  con- 
tains twenty  tMges  of  new  music  and  in- 
teresting reading.  Terms,  $1  per  annum. 
An  elegant  writing-desk  given  for  five 
subscribers.  Pianos,  organs,  sewing  ma- 
chines, etc.  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies, 
with  $4  worth  of  music  full  list  of  premi- 
ums, etc.  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Address  8.  BRAINARD  A  SONS, 
8t»  Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


With  the  JULY  (1809)  number,  the  ECLECTIC  enters  upon  a 
NEW  VOLUME. 

This  number  will  contain  TWO  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS,  entitled  "  LAND8EER 
AND  niS  CONNOI8SEUR8 "  and  "THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS."  Send  for  this 
number  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  Price,  96  cents.  COMMENCE  YOUR  SUBSCRIP- 
TION WITH  THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

The  ECLECTIC  reprints  the  best  articles  on  all  subjects  of  interest  from  English. 
French,  and  German  Periodicals ;  the  best  represents tlve  talent  in  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  Is  laid  under  contribution  for  its  pages,  and  it  is  universally  conceded 
by  the  Press  and  Public  that, 

IN  SPECIALTIES,  THE  ECLECTIC  IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

ITS  SPECIALTIES. 
SCIENCE 

It  is  believed  that  In  this  department  the  ECLECTIC  is  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete than  any  other  Magazine  in  the  world  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject. 
ASTRONOMY,  GEOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  and  the  other  PHY8ICAL  SCIENCES,  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  each  are  chronicled  from 
month  to  mouth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  this  department  will  be  found  the  life  of  every  man  who  in  any  walk  of  life  has  laid 
hold  on  Fame. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 
POLITE  LITERATURE  in  all  its  branches  is  represented  bv  the  best  selections  which 
can  he  gleaned  from  a  wide  Held.  The  department  of  POETRY  Is  exceptionally  rich  and 
copious,  and  frequently  contains  the  productions  of  the  most  famous  living  English 
Poets. 

FICTION. 

In  this  department  the  BEST  CURRENT  LITERATURE  of  its  class  Is  found— THE 
LAST  AND  BEST  WORK  OF  MR  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

"HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT  "  is  now  appearing  serially  in  our  pages. 
GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
This  department,  probably  the  most  Important  of  all.  Is  represented  by  selections  from 
the  best  Reviews,  and  Literature  at  Home  has  an  Editorial  Department  devoted  to  it 
exclusively. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  ECLECTIC  for  twenty  years  has  stood  pre-eminent  for  its  Illustration*.  A  very 
fine  Steel  Enobavino  on  some  subject  of  general  Interest,  either  Historic  Portrait,  or 
Ideal,  embellishes  each  number.  These  Engravings  are  executed  In  the  best  manner 
and  by  the  best  artists,  and  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Magazine. 

Terms  or  the  Eclectic— Single  Copies,  45  cents :  One  Copy,  One  Year.  $5 ;  Two 
Copies,  One  Year,  $9;  Five  Copies.  One  Year,  $90.  Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied 
at  clnb  rates.  Agents  wanted  to  get  up  clubs.  Send  for  specimen  copy,  45  cents.  A<K 
dress     '  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  108  Fnltou  St.,  New  York. 


Valuable  Works,  many  of 

which  are  very  scarce,  out  of  print,  and 

can  not  be  duplicated : 

Treatise  on  Punctuation,  for  Au- 
thor*, etc.  by  John  Wilson  $1  75 

PnoNorNciNo  Vocabulart  of  Geo- 
graphical and  Personal  Names  1  75 

Science  or  the  Soul,  by  Joseph  Had- 
dock, M.D   50 

Weak  Lungs,  and  how  to  make  them 
Strong,  by  Dr.  Lewis  1  75 

Frbedlny  on  Business,  or  How  to 
Get.  Save.  Spend.  Give,  Lend,  and 
Bequeath  Monev,  with  the  Chances 
of  Success  and  Causes  of  Failure  in 
Business  1  60 

Napoleon  the  Third  in  Italy,  and 
other  Poems   60 

The  Private  Correspondence  or 
Henry  Clat.  by  C.  Colton,  LL.D. .  2  50 

Histort  op  a  MouTHruL  or  Bread, 
and  Its  Effect  on  the  Organization 
or  Men  and  Animals  2  00 

Men  and  Times  or  the  Revolu- 
tion. Including  Journals  of  Travel 
In  Europe  and  America,  by  W.  C. 
Watson   S  00 

Reason  in  Religion,  by  Frederick 
Henry  Hedge  2  00 

The  Plats  or  Philip  Masbingbr, 
complete  in  1  vol  2  00 

First  Lesson  in  Natural  Bistort, 
by  Agassi  z.   75 

Histort  or  the  Israbutish  Na- 
tion, from  their  Origin  to  their  Dis- 
persion at  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans   8  50 

Heroines  or  the  Crusades.  "Old 
historic  rolls  I  opened."  2  00 

Mkmoirs  or  the  Life  or  William 
Wirt,  Attorney -General  of  the 
United  States,  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
In  9  vols  4  00 

The  Lite  and  Times  or  Aaron 
Burr,  by  J.  Parton,  9  vols  6  00 

Chambers'  Information  for  the 
People.  Numerous  additions  and 
more  than  500  Engravings.  9  vols.  10  00 

The  Studt  or  the  Human  Face. 
Hlustrated.  (London.)  6  60 

The  Lite  of  George  Washington, 
by  Marshall,  9  vols   8  00 

Cyclopedia  or  American  Litera- 
ture, embracing  Personal  and  Crit- 
ical Notices  of  Authors  and  Selec- 
tions from  their  Writings,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  Day, 
with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and 
other  Illustrations.   9  vols  19  00 

Supplement  to  Ctclopedia   2  60 


Hand- Book  op  Chemistry,  Theoret- 
ical, Practical,  and  Technical,  by  • 
Abel  and  Bloxam,  with  numerous 
niuatratione   6  00 

American  Eloquence  :  a  Collection 
of  Speeches  and  Addresses  by  the 
most  eminent  Orators  of  America ; 
with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Il- 
lustrative Notes,  by  Frank  Moore. 
3  large  vols  10  00 

Emanuel  Swedenboro  :  His  Lifts, 
and  Writings,  by  Wm.  White.  Lon- 
don edition.  9  vols  IS  00 

Young  England,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. London  edition   5  60 

Speeches  and  Addresses  or  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, with  Outlines  of  his  Character, 
and  how  Royal  Courting  was  done. 
London  edition  5  00 

How  to  Treat  the  8ick  without 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  Jackson  8  96 

Physiology  or  Digestion,  with  Ex- 
periments on  the  Gastric  Juice- 
scares— by  Dr.  Beaumont  1  60 

The  Avoidable  Causes  or  Disease. 
by  Dr.  Ellis   2  00 

Observations  on  the  Deranged 
Manifestations  of  the  Mind:  or. 
Insanity,  by  Dr.  Spurzhelm.  M.D. . .  9  00 

The  Spirit  or  the  Age,  edited  by 
Wm.  H.  Channing,  vol.  1— tearce..  8  00 

Practical  and  Sctkntitic  Fruit- 
Culture,  by  Chas.  R.  Baker,  of  tho 
Dorchester  Nurseries.   Hlustrated.  4  00 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy 
War,  by  John  Bnnyan  2  00 

youatt's  hi8tory,  treatment,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Horse  2  00 

Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  by 
Dr.  Lardner.  9  vols   8  00 

Animal  Magnetism,  or  Psycoduna- 
my,  by  T.  Leger   8  00 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene, 150  engravings  2  00 

Physiology  and  Hygiene— Text- 
Book— by  Huxley  and  Yonmans ...  2  00 

The  Origin  of  Species,  by  Darwin . .  2  60 

Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  by  Lesley  4  00 

Humboldt's  Views  or  Nature. 
London  edition   2  60 

The  Philosophy  or  Eating,  by  Bel- 
lows  8  00 

now  NOT  to  be  Sick,  by  Bellows..  2  00 

nisTonY  or  English  Literature, 
bv  Spalding   1  78 

Life  or  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Jen- 
kins  1  60 

Any  of  the  foregoing  works  sent  by 

mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  York. 


Normal  School  for  Teach- 

ERS  IN  DR.  DIO  LEWIS'S  NEW  GYM- 
NASTICS—Established  in  1867.  located  In 
West  Brattleboro'.  Vt,  nnder  the  instruc- 
tion of  PROF.  F.  G.  WELCH,  of  Yale 
College.  Next  session  commences  July 
19,  continuing  eight  weeks.  Diplomas 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Terms 
only  $40  for  the  complete  course.  No 
ch*rgea.  Send  for  circular  to  F.  G. 
V>  ELCH,  New  Haven,  Conn.  M.  8t. 


We  have  learned  more  of  Luther's  per- 
sonal history  from  this  volume  than  from 
the  most  elaborate  biography."  —  Phila- 
delphia Preu. 

The  last  work  by  the  author  of  the 
Schonberg  Cotta  Family : 

Watchwords  for  the  War- 

FARE  OF  LIFE.  From  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther. By  the  author  of  the  "8chonberg 
Cotta  Family."  One  elegant  volume,  12mo, 
cloth,  extra,  $1  76. 

8ent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  pt+ce,  and  for 
sale  by  all  bookseller*. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  our  publi- 
cations mailed  to  any  address. 

M.  W.  DODD,  Publisher, 
608  Broadway,  New  York. 


Wanted !— Agents  for  Prof. 

Parsons'  Laws  or  Business,  with  full 
Directions  and  Forms  for  all  Transactions 
in  every  8tate  In  tho  Union.  By  Theoph- 
llus  Parsons.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University,  and  author  of  many 
Law  Books.  A  New  Book  for  Everybody. 
Explaining  the  rights,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions of  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  well  as 
every  kind  of  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  correct,  economical,  and  safe  counsel- 
or and  adviser.  Giving  directions  for 
every  proceeding,  and  snowing  how  to 
draw  and  execute  every  kind  of  legal  in- 
strument Essentia)  to  every  Farmer, 
Mechanic,  Manufacturer,  Public  Officer, 
Landlord,  Tenant  Executor,  Administra- 
tor, Guardian,  Minor,  Helr-at-Law,  Lega- 
tee Apprentice,  Mariner,  Auctioneer, 
Broker,  Notary.  Bank  Officer,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Consignor.  Sheriff.  Under  Sheriff, 
Selectmen,  Commissioner,  Married  Wom- 
an, Widow,  Trader,  Market-man,  Citizen, 
Property-holder. 

So  plain,  full,  accurate,  and  complete, 
that  no  person  can  afford  to  be  withont  it 
Embodying  in  popular  form  the  results  of 
the  labor  and  study  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  writer  of  law  books  in  the 
country.  Worth  ten  times  the  price  asked 
for  it  Exclusive  territory  and  no  compe- 
tition. Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
Address,  8.  B.  8CRANTON  jit  CO., 
Hartford,  Ct  it. 


"  The  Lt¥in*  Church." — A 

monthly  Journal,  nnder  the  above  title, 
will  be  published  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  each  following 
month.  "  The  Living  Church  "  will  advo- 
cate the  claims  of  a  primitive  Christianity 
in  its  relations  to  all  tho  living  questions 
of  the  day,  in  criticism,  natural  science, 
philosophy,  social  reform,  etc  The 
following  gentlemen  are  among  the  con- 
tributors : 

Rev.  Wm.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D. ;  (whose 
"Brotherly  Words"  will  bo  Incorporated 
In  these  columns);  Rt  Rev.  Tho*.  M. 
Clark,  D.D. ;  Rev.  F.  Harwood,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks;  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter; 
D.D. ;  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Rylance.  D.D. :  Rev. 
Walter  Mitchell ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Tlffliny ;  Rev. 
Wm.  R.  Huntington ;  Rev.  E.  C.  "Porter ; 
Rev.  C.  A.  Richards ;  Rev.  J  .T.  WaWen ; 
Rev.  D.  O.  Kellog,  Jr. ;  Rev.  W.  T.  Wilson ; 
Prof.  J.  L.  Diman;  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn, 
D.D. 

TERMS:  Two  Dollars  per  Annum, 
payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions  should 
be  addressed  to  "The  Living  Church," 
683  Broadway,  New  York.  Literary  com- 
munications and  contributions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Living 
Church."  108  E.  21st  Street  New  York. 

Tub  Living  Church.  $8,  and  The 
Phrenological  Journal,  $8,  sent  a  year 
for  $4.  it. 


Wme.  Df  morest's  Kmporiun 

of  Fashions,  888  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  elegantly  trimmed  patterns  of 
every  novel,  usefhl,  or  desirable  article  for 
ladles'  and  children's  dress.  Branches  ap- 
pointed everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Price-List 

Mme.  Dcmorest's  splendid  Spring  and 
Summer  Mammoth  Bulletin  Plate  of  Fash- 
ions with  ten  rail-sized  patterns.  Price 
$960.  Mailed  free. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  AND  BOOK  AGENCY, 

No.  86  NASSAU  STREET,  AND  914  BROADWAY, 


NHW  YORK  CITT. 


Every  description  of  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada*.  A  large  Catalogue  of  the  newest 
and  most  desirable  Music  sent  by  mall, /to  of  charge,  upon  application.  Much  time  and 
annoyance  can  be  saved  by  persons  about  purchasing  Pianos.  Organs,  Guitars,  Violins, 
Flutes,  Banjos,  Band  Instruments,  Musical  Instruction  Books,  Sheet  Music,  etc.,  by 
simply  writing,  or  calling  at  our  agency.  We  cheerfully  give  any  information  in  em- 
power, gratis.  A  long  professional  experience  as  Musical  Director  of  the  "American 
Normal  Musical  Conservatory  "  In  New  York,  has  brought  us  in  contact  with  the  promi- 
nent musical  houses,  and  we  respectfully  reforto  the  following  gentlemen :  8.  R.  Wells, 
Esq.,  888  Broadway,  Editor  of  this  Journal  :  J.  H.  Elliot,  Musical  Editor  Home  Journal; 
A.  C.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Musical  Critic  of  the  New  York  World;  Ole  Bull,  the  great  Vio- 
linist, (at  whose  beautiful  home  in  Norway  we  spent  the  summer  of  1868). 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  J.  JAY  WATSON  ft  CO., 

American  Musical  and  Book  Agency. 
85  Nassau  Street,  or  Post-office  Box  6816. 

N.  B.— A  sample  of  the  celebrated  Mathushek  Piano  can  be  seen  and  heard  at  our  office. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full  particulars.  "  A  great  soul  in  a  small  body."  St. 


LIPPINCOTT'S   MAGAZINE   FOR  1869. 

With  a  full-page  Illustration  in  each  Number. 
SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The  Publishers  of  LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  take  great  pleasure  In  announcing 
that  * 

"THE  VICAR  OP  BULLHAMPTON," 
A  new  Novel  of  great  Interest, 
Bv  Antiiont  Trollops, 
Author  of  "Phinea*  Finn,"  "  Orley  Farm,"  etc. 
Will  be  begnn  in  the 

JULT  NlTJtBBR, 

Commencing  Vol.  IV.  of  that  Magazine. 

NEW  BOOKS. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Albert  N'Yanza." 

THE  RIFLE  AND  "TOE  HOUND  IN  CEYLON.  By  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  author 
of  "Cast  Up  by  the  Sea."  "Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,"  etc   Second  edition. 
Illustrated.    lOrao.    Extra  cloth.   $1  60. 
"Certainly  no  sporting  book  we  have  ever  read  is  more  alive  with  spirit  and  dashing 

achievements."—  The  Round  Table. 

CURIOUS  MYTHS  (Complete).  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  8.  Baring-Gould. 
New  edition.  Complete  In  one  vol.  ISmo.  Tinted  paper.  Half  Roxburgh  %i  60. 
FOUR  GOOD  NOVEL8  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
TRICOTRIN.  The  Storv  of  a  Waif  and  Stray.  By  "  Oulda,"  author  of  "  Strathmore." 
"Chando8,"etc.  With  Portrait  of  author  from  steel.  Fourth  edlt'n.  12mo.  Cloth.  $2. 
"  Tricotrin  Is  a  work  of  absolute  power,  some  truth,  and  deep  Interest."— N.  Y.  Day 
Book. 

DALLAS  GALBRAITH.  By"Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  author  of  "  Life  In  the  Iron 
Mills."  "  Waiting  for  the  Verdict,"  etc.  Second  edition.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2. 
"One  of  the  best  novels  ever  written  fornn  American  magazine."—  Phil.  Morning  Post. 
"The  story  is  most  happily  written  in  all  respects."—  The  North  American. 
THE  OLD  MAM'SELLE'S  SECRET.  After  the  German  of  E.  Marlltt,  author  of  "  Gold 
Elsie,"   By  Mrs.  A.  L  Wister.   Fifth  edition.   12mo.   Cloth.   $1  75. 
"  A  more  charming  story,  and  one  which,  ha  vine  once  commenced.  It  seemed  more 
difficult  to  leave,  we  have  not  met  with  for  many  a  day."—  The  Round  Table. 
GOLD  ELSIE.    From  the  German  of  E.  Marlltt,  anthor  of  "The  Old  Mam'selle's 
Secret."  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.  Fourth  edition.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1  76. 
"A  charming  story  charmingly  told."— Baltimore  Gazette. 

"  A  charming  book.  It  absorbs  your  attention  from  the  title-page  to  the  end."—  The 
Home  Circle. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Hygeian  Home. 

BROWN  A  MLDDEKAUFF.  Proprietors. 
A.  SMITH.  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 

We  have  fine  buildings,  beautiful  scenery, 
mountain  air,  and  all  the  facilities  for 
bathing. 

For  circular  containing  terms,  etc..  ad- 
dress       BROWN  &  MIDDBKAUFF, 
It  Werners ville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Photographs  of  Rev.  Henry 

WARD  BEECHER,  S.  R,  WELLS,  of  the 
A.  P.  Journal,  Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON, 
D.D..  and  others,  published— card  size- 
by  ROCKWOOD,  §39  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  with  prices. 

$20  a  Day  to  Male  and  Fe- 

malk  Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE 
(20  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE8. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  only 
LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE  in  the 
market  sold  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  Infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  Imprison- 
ment. Fnll  particulars  free.  Address  W. 
A.  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O.  8t 

Fire  Extinguisher,  Plant 

Strings,  Window  Washer,  and  Garden 
Enoine  for  $5.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
to  N.  E.  P.  PUMP  CO.,  Danvera,  Mass.  It. 

Permanent  and  Transient 

Board,  at  28  and  25  E.  4th  St..  New  York, 
combining  a  Hygienic  and  Meat  Diet  of 
the  first  class.  DRS.  BROWNING  & 
LARKIN.  M.  tf. 


The  Best  Juvenile  Magazine. 

Demorest's  Young  America, 

an  entertaining,  artistic  and  splendidly 
illnstrated  monthly  Magazine  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 

To  include  pleasing  developments  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  philosophy,  also  stories, 
music,  and  other  entertaining  features,  in- 
cluding puzzles,  gameB.  toys,  etc,  etc. 
Combining  for  Young  America  a  museum 
of  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  beautiful, 
without  frivolity  or  exaggerations,  and  a 
well-spring  of  pleasure  and  Instruction  in 
the  household. 

TERMS.— Single  copies,  15  cents ;  year- 
ly, $1  50:  additional  copies,  $1 ;  or  five 
copies,  $6. 

To  each  single  subscriber,  at  $1  50.  is 
presented  a  good  two-bladed  pearl-handled 
knife,  or  a  microscope,  or  a  handsome 
book,  as  a  premium.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 
888  Broadway,  New  York. 

y#  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  price ;  or  specimen  copies,  with 
circular,  10  cents.  It. 


Ask  for  A.  A.  Constantine's 

Pine  Tab  Soap.  Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
8TANTINE,  43  Ann  81,  N.  Y.      Jan..  tf. 

Mme.  Demorest's  tiraud 

Opening  of  Spring-Summer  Fashions,  838 
Broadway.  Send  for  Circular. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper, 
No.  20  North  William  Street.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  ofprinting. 

New  Books.  —  American 

FISH  CULTURE,  Embracing  all  the  details 
of  Artificial  Fish-Breedlng  and  rearing  of 
Trout.  The  Cnltnre  of  Salmon,  Shad,  and 
other  Fish.  By  Thaddeus  Norrls.  Hlue- 
trated.  $1  7\ 
FI8HING  IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 


By  Oenlo  C.  Scott. 
$1  5». 

w: 


With  170  Illustrations. 
8ent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  S.  R. 
ELLS,  Publisher,  9i9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Mme.  Demorest's  Emporium 

of  Fashions,  838  Broadway.  Terms  for 
Branches,  Price-Llst,  etc,  sent  free. 

An  Essay  on  Man.  By  Alex- 
ander Pope.  With  illustrations,  and  notes 
by  S.  R  Wells,  and  published  by  the  same 
in  New  York.  60  cents ;  muslin,  gilt,  $1. 

The  publisher  presents  this  celebrated 
essay  In  a  very  attractive  material  dress, 
and  adds  exceedingly  to  its  interest  by  his 
suggestive  notes.  He  views  mainly  from 
a  phrenological  stand-point,  and  shows 
that  it  does  not  contain  so  many  errors  as 
it  has  generally  been  supposed.  Its  bean- 
ties  and  noble  sentiments  he  points  out  In 
a  striking  manner.  The  Illustrations  are 
very  fine.  This  Is  decidedly  the  best  edi- 
tion of  this  famous  poem  we  have  ever 
seen.— Am.  Guardian  (Phlla.). 


Wanted~A*ents— To  Sell 

the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
Price.  $25.  The  simplest,  cheapest,  and 
best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will 
knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal 
inducements  to  Agents.  Address  AMERI- 
CAN KNITTTNGTMACHLNE  CO.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  3t. 


Phrenology  at  Home.  — 

How  can  I  learn  Phrenology  f  What  books 
are  best  for  roe  to  read?  Is  It  possible 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  It  without  a 
teacher? 

These  are  questions  pnt  to  ns  dairy ;  and 
we"  may  say  in  reply,  that  we  have  arranged 
a  series  of  the  best  works,  with  a  Buet, 
showing  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
Phrenological  Organs,  with  such  Hlustra- 
tlons  and  Definitions  as  to  make  the  study 
simple  and  plain.  The  cost  for  this 
"Student's  Set,"  which  embraces  How 
to  Read  Character,  New  Physiognomy, 
Memory,  Self-Culture,  Constitution  of 
Man.  Bust  and  Box.  is  only  $10  when  taken 
together.  (The  full  price,  If  ordered  sepa- 
rately, would  be  $13.)  It  may  be  sent  by 
express,  or  as  freight,  safely  boxed— not 
by  mail— to  any  part  of  the  world.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to 
S.  R  WELLS,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 


Employment.— Pleasant  and 

ratable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
R.  WELLS,  888  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW   AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON. 


AUDUBON,  THE  NATURALIST. 

His  Life  and  Adventures.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  and' 
valuable  of  modern  biographies.  In  a  handsome  vol.,  $2  60. 

"  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  times  that  has 
appeared  for  many  years,  and  has  been  published  in  exquisite  taste."— Phila.  Age. 

THIRD  EDITION. 
THE  BY-WAYS  OF  EUROPE. 

By  Bayard  Taylor.  The  final  book  of  Travels  of  this  popular  author ;  said  by  the 
critics  to  be  the  best.  "  Nothing  can  he  more  exquisite  than  his  pictures,"  etc.  ISmo, 
$2  25. 

"  Pithy,  pointed,  sentient,  brilliant,  every  sentence,  every  chapter,  the  whole  book,  is 
freighted  with  the  choicest,  raciest,  and  fairest  morceaux  of  an  accomplished  traveler's 
gathering."—  Ulica  Herald. 

SECOND  EDITION. 
THE  WEST;  OR,  CALIFORNIA  AS  IT  IS. 
By  Brace.  Full  of  new  and  Important  facts  and  statistics  abont  the  Natnral  Wealth 
of  California— the  Vine  Crops;  Silk  Growing;  Farming,  etc.  The  Yo-Semite  and  the 
Railway— apropos  to  the  great  event  of  the  day.  12mo,  $1  75. 

"  We  have  merely  touched  and  indicated  a  number  of  things  well  worth  a  more  ex- 
tended commentary  than  we  have  space  to  give,  and  finally  luraj)  the  matter  by  recom- 
mending it  as  the  most  readable  and  comprehensive  work  published  on  the  general 
theme  of  California."-^  T.  Times. 

COLOR. 

By  Mme.  Elizabeth  Cave,  author  of  "  Drawing  without  a  Master."  16mo,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  STRANDED  SHIP. 

By  Davis.  A  new  story  of  remarkable  power  and  Interest.  16mo,  50  cents,  paper,  or 
80  cents  in  cloth. 

For  sale  by  all  Books  ell  ers,  and  sent,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  80N, 

661  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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HAIL  COLUMBIA. 
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j       1.     Hail !  Coh 
2.  Immortal  p 

K|j  h 

lm-bia,  1 
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iap-py  land,     Hail !  ye  he  -  roes,  heav'n-born  band ; 
ise  once  more.  Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shores ; 

fho  fought  and  bled  i 
Let  no  rude  foe  with 

=^—J  1— j"l 

n  freedom's  cause,  Wh< 
impious  hands,  Let 

>  fought  and  bled  in 
no  rude  foe  with 

i       8.      Sound,  so 
1      4  Behold  the  c 

and  the 
liief  who 

trump  of  fame, 
now  commands 
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Let  Washington's  great  name,  Ring  thro'  the  world  with 
,  Once  more  to  save  his  country  stands,  The  rock  on  which 

loud  applause,  Ring  t 
the  storm  will  beat,  Th 

hro  the  world  with 
e  rock  on  which  the 
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freedom's  cause,  And  when  the  storm  of    war  was  gone,  EnjoyM  the  peace  your  valor  won;  Let  in  -  de  -  pendence  be  our  boast, 
im  -  pious  hands,  In  •  vade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies,  Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earned  prize :  While  offering  peace  sin  -  cere  and  just,  In 
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loud  applause,  Let  -  ry  clime  to  freedom  dear.  ^  Lis  -  ten  with  a  joy  -  ful  ear :  With  e  -  qual  skill,  with  God-like  pow'r.  He 
storm  will  beat,  But  armed  with  vir  -  tue,  firm  and  true.  His  hopes  are  fixed  on  heaven  and  you !  When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay,  When 


|  j    j    j„  hi  I  N-i — j-q 

Ev  -  er  mindful  what  it  cost,  Ev  -  er  grate-ful  for  the  prize,  Let  its  al  -  tar  reach  the  skies.  Firm,  u  -  ni  -  ted 
heaven  we  place  a  man-ly  trust,  That  truth  and  jus  -  tice    will  prevail,  And  ev'ry  scheme  of    bond  -  age  fail 

t> .  i  >— \ — i-^-jj 


governs  in  the  fearful  hour  Of  hor  -  rid  war,  or  guides  with  ease  The  happier  times  of  Hon-  est  peace.  Firm,  u 
gloom  obscur'd  Colum  bia's  day;  His  stea  -  dy  mind,  from  changes    free,  Resolved  on  death  or  lib  •  er  -  ty  1 
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let    us     be,     Ral  -  lying  round  our  lib  -  erj  ty,    As    a  band  of     brothers   join'd,  Peace  and  safe  -  ty      we  sball  find. 
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let    us     be,     Ral  •  lying  round  our  lib  -  er  -  ty,    As    a  band  of      brothers   joined,  Peace  and  safe  -  ty      we  shall  find. 
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Maestoso. 


MY   COUNTRY   'TIS   OF  THEE. 
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1.  my  country,   'tis     oi   tnee,  sweet  iana  oi     no  -  er  -  ty,    \ji    wee  i 

2.  My  na  -  tive  coun  -  try,  thee— Land  of    the    no  -  ble  free— Thy  name  I 

"  ■ — •  -  •*•*'' 


1.  My  country,  'tis    of  thee,  Sweet  land  of    lib  -  er  -  ty,    Of    thee    I      sing;  Land  where  my 

,„„„,,  ,      \ove;     I      love  thy 


fa  •  there  died,  Land  of  the 
rocks  and  rills,  Thy  woods  and 


pil  grim's  pride,  From  eve  ry  mountain  side  Let  freedom  ring, 
tern  •  pled  hills,  My  heart  with  rap  -  ture  thrills  Like  that  a  -  bove. 
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8  Let  mu&ic  swell  tho  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 


4  Our  fathers'  God  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King. 
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1.  O       say,  can  you 

2.  On  the  shore  dim  -  ly 
8.      O,      thus  be  it 


STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 


Words  br  Dr.  PRAHCIS  KET. 
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see,  by  the  dawn's  ear  -  ly    light,  What  so  proud-ly  we    hail'd  at  the    twilight's    last  gleaming 
seen  thro' the  mist  of     the  deep,  Where  the  foe's  haughty  host    in  dread  si  -  lence  re  -  pos  -  es, 
ever  when  free  •  men  shall  stand    Be  •  tween  their  loved  home  and       war's  des  -  o  -  la  -  don, 


y  !    u  i  I 


1/  !      f  . 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  thro'  the  per  -  il  -  ous  fight,  O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so    gal  -  lant  -  ly 

What  is  that,  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  tow  -  er  -  ing  steep,  As  it      fit  -  ful  -  ly     blows,  half  con  -  ccals,  half  dis 

Bless'd  with  victory  -and  peace,  may  the  Heaven-rescued  land  Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre  -  served  us  a 


rr 

streaming, 
cloe  -  esr 
na  -  tion. 


— )T 

And  the  rock  -  et's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air,  Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  Btfil  there ; 
Now  it    catch  -  es    the  gleam  of  the    morning's  first  beam,  In  full    gjo  -  ry  re  -  fleet  -  ed  now  shines  on    the    stream ; 


Then       con  -  quer  we    must,  when  our  cause  it 


is      just,  And 


be  our 


ft 


mot  -  to— "In 


Qod   is     our      trust  I 


i 


\  9 


say,  does  the     star  -.span  gled    ban  -  ner  still  wave 


'Tis  the  star  -  •pan  -  gled  ban  -  ner,  O 
And  the  star  -  span  -  gled  ban  -  ner1  in 


,    O'er  till 


long  may  it  wave,  O'er  the  land,  &c. 
tri  -  umph  shall   wave,    O'er  the    land,  &c. 


e    land  of    the      free,  and  the  home  of  the    brave  ? 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE.  %POTtab.*iBI.wiini.rAna. 

N  hL_l_.._.Jl 


DAVID  T.  SHAW. 


5te 


— +• 


I.  O     Co-lum-bia!  the  gem  of    the  o-cean, 


The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,      The  shrine  of  each  pa  triot's    de  - 

:V=--*  r*~~  »    ^  js_r  ^  -g-r- 


world  of  -  fers    homage    10  thee, 


Thy    mandates    make  he  -  roes  as  -  sem  -  ble, 


When 


Lib  -  er  -  ty's  form  stands  in    view,    Thy  banners  make  ty  -  ran  -  ny  trem  -  ble, 

CHORD?.  "  _ 


When  borne  by  the  red  white  and  blue. 


When  borne  by  the  red  white  and  blue,      When  borne  by    the  red      white  and  blue, 


*Thy 


banners    make    ty  -  ran  -  ny 


tremble,  When 1 


When  borne  by  the  red  white  and  blue. 


When  war  winded  its  wide  demlation.       Let  onr  hearts  warm  with  since  rest  fervor, 
And  threatened  the  land  to  deform,  This  prayer  stir  the  souls  depths  within. 

j     II  The  ark  then  of  freedom's  foundation,       Mar  the  wreaths  they  haTe  won  never  wither, 
1   ~Tf    Columbia,  rode  safe  through  the  storm  t     Nor  the  star  of  their  glory  grow  dim  > 
_j_l_a —     With  her  garlands  of  Tiet'ry  around  her,    lay  the  serrice  nnited  ne'er  sever. 

When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew,   Bat  they  to  their  colors  prove  true ! 
;  With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her,  The  Army  and  Nary  forever. 

The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue.        Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue! 


■3— *'-f-*  tt  ' 


Hand  Books  for  Home 

"  How  to  Bebare."  and 


me  Improvement  (Educational) ;  comprising  .  How  to  Wnte, '  "  How  to  Talk/' 

"  How  to  ill  Busiiu?3*,"  In  one  large  volume,    Indispensable.    $2.25.    Add  ess  S.  R.  Well*,  88i»  Broadway,  N.  Y 


If  A    MUSICAL  BOXES. 

-i-  ¥  V>c  have  removed  from  niimH  stand,  Nn.  2  I  Mnlden  Lane  to  the  epti-ndld  n«  »  store  No. 
I  080  RKOADW4V  where  nny  he  f.iun  1  a  One  eullectii.n  of  ill  VHIC  \  L  BOXES 
of  all  sizes,  styles  nn<i  priivs.  Hiving  made  this  business  a  ■|ie«'lal(y  f->r  m  my  yews, 
and  \it'f  es.'lug  tocilltles  HI  per  lor  to  lli'ne  at  any  other  h'Miso,  we  can  bi  tter  meet  the  want* 
of  cu-iomers,  and  yive  them  entire  satisfaction.  Our  Mock  or  Fancy  Goeds,  Watches  and 
Wurks  of  Art  will  bVar  Inspection.    Circu'ars  an  application. 

IV,  J.  P1ILLARD  A  CO.,  GSO  Broadway,  N.  V. 

MIDDLETOWN 

Healing  Spring  Waters 

The  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  invalids  particularly,  ia  directed  to 
these  WATERS,  which  are  very  highly  recommended  by  physicians  and 
and  others  familiar  with  their  wonderful  effect  on  disease. 

They  are  unrivalled  ai*  ft  Re  licdy,  '.refreahliig;  as  a.  Beverage. 

AMD  PRQHOUNCBD 

Superior  to  all  other  Waters, 

BOTH  NATURAL  AJTD  ARTIFICIAL. 

Sold  by  Druggists.    Hundreds  of  testimonials  and  best  references. 
Send  for  Pamphlet.  Address 

GRAYS  &  CL  IKK, 

middle ton  n,  Tcriuont. 


THE  UPRIGHT  PATENT  TRUNK 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  AGENTS! 

By  CATHERINE  E.  BEECHES 

and  HARRTET  BEECHES.  STOWE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  HOME ; 
Or,    Principles    of   Domestic  Science. 


Does  not  hare  to  be  removed  from  the  wall 
to  open  It,  Instead  of  trays  to  lift  ont,  It  Is 
arranged  with  dnw«n  made  very  light  and 
itfaac, 

It  la  much  «t ranger,  at  only  a  small  por- 
tioa  opens,  whereas  In  the  old  style  the 
whole  lop  comes  off. 

The  uraa  room  In  the  bottom  of  tha  trunk 
f«r  dre«a««  tad  heavy  clothing  **  In  th«  old: 
slylu. 

The  Upright  Palenl  Trunk  Co,, 
Tlo.  I  Barclay  St., 
June  8t     N««  doer  to  the  Aster  House. 

Household  Blessings. 
UNION  WASHING  MACHINE 

And  Wringer. 

Admitted  to 
be  the  beat 
andmostdar- 
able  la  the 
aDarket.War- 
tiited  to 
wash  perfect- 
ly wlthanl 
soaking,  rub- 
bing, or  ball- 
ing, and  will 
save  its  aoat 
In  6  montha. 
The  L'nian 
W  r  I  a  g  •  r, 
With  Patent  Galvnnlacd  Frames,  la  lbs  ban 
and  largest  Family  Wringer  fur  ma  ad  or 
square  tubs  In  the  market. 

WAKD'B  AMERICAN  MANGLE.  Tor 
Tranlng  CI orl.es  wlihuui  beat— ror  hand  or 
Plf-Air.  pr>»vr— *  i.-rr-n  trvasurs  lu  a  latindrr 
FLITTISO  XAL'HINKS.  with  the  latest 
Improvements.  FLITTING  BCUtSOB&  SAD 
I  BUNK,  and  other  laundry  art 'das.  t'k  thw 
Dryers  and  Wringers  of  all  kinds. 

J.  WAHD  &  CO.. 
No.  81  (formerly  No.  »t)  Cortland!  St., 

N*w  fork. 

Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired.  Send  for 
Circular. 


HISTOHY  OF  A  MOUTHTTJL 
OF  BREAD  and  its  effect  on 
the  Organization  of  Men  and  Animals. 
By  Jean  ilace.  Translated  from  the 
seventeenth  French  edition.  Second 
American  Edition  now  ready.  Price, 
post-paid,  $2.  S.  Jt.  Wells,  Publisher, 
889  Broudwuv,  New  York. 


Beluga  gnioV  to  the  formation  and  m&lnU'ttance  Of  Economical. 'Healthful,  Beautiful, 
and  Christian  Homes.  W«ll  printed  ;  profusely  Illustrated  ;  tin  ml  a  u  inly  bound.  A  work 
that  wfll  find  Its  way  Into  every  household  in  the  laid.  The  unmet  of  tho  distinguished 
authoresses  give  confluence  In  the  work.  It  Is  a  practical  Look,  made  by  practical  house- 
keepers and  skillful  writer*,  ta  meet  a  practical  need,  Agents  flod  It  the  easiest  selling 
book  now  In  the  market,  at  It  Is  needed  by  every  fatally .  and  thero  ia  no  competition  of 
nlmilar  works  or  rival  Editions.  Sold  only  through  Agents,  by  subsorlptlon.  Eicluslvo 
territory  and  liberal  discount  given,  agents  wanted  In  every  town  and  county.  Send  fjr 
descriptive  circular  to 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  PnoUtherty  39  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

PR****"  *B0*R'  ct.OTH"*C 
WAREHOUSES, 

13**    Ac    1  tO    FULTON    STREET,    NEW  YORK. 

(Mel.  Broadway  and  Xtw&nu  Street') 

SUITS      OYERCOATS    BOYS'  SUITS 


For  all  Occasions, 


For  all  Seasons, 


For  oil  Ages 


ONE  PRIOF     rURNISHING  GOODS    nrjp  PD.rP 
ViWfc  KKIOE.      0F  EVERy  DEPCKIFTI0N.       ONE  PRICE. 

Our  Goons isujle  np  for  itnm»diato  wear  an  wel]  ■«  Cloth*.  Cassimerea,  Coatine*.  Yi-s<liip*,  *c.  in  the  piece, 
are  of  unuurullekJ  extwnt  and  variety.    Order*  for  Gariucnrs  to  measure  executed  within  a  Tew  nOUra, 

BV  OCR  SEW  RULES  POR  SELF-MEASUftKIHENT. 

a.  JfrPfkrnm  In  all  parts  of  the  Conntrr  are  ordering  Clothing  direct  from  ue,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
*"cnect  Filt  hi;  guarDiiteed  In  all  eases. 

*J~  Rules  for  Self-uensarement,  Price  List  and  .Samplea  of  Goods  mailed  free  on  application. 
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Fine  English  Edition  of  The  Life  axd  WinrMa  of  Emanuax  SwedenbobOj  by  William 

Two  large  volumes,  price  §12.    Addr«i  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher.  Ko.  869  Broadwav.  New  Tori. 


White,  in 


r 


ITALIAN  BEES,  a  Special  Premium  for  Clubs  to  the  Phrenological  Journal.  All 

Bbib,  or  «ptct  to,  ttfuulJ  .end  stamp  at  once  iur  a  circular  giving  terms.    AddreBS,  S.  R.  Wnu,  889  Broadway.  New  York. 
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A  SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

LIFE,  TIMES  AND  TRAVELS 

St.  PAUL, 

By  OONYBEABE  *  HOWSOH.    I    E.  B.  TREAT  &  00.,  Publuheis. 

Apt  person  lending  Four  Men  Subscriber*  to 

THE  tfts^HGDlST, 

At  f  2.E0  p*r  y eor  raeb,  anil  the  money  for  tlie  same.  "wSll  b  ate  a  WpJ  of  this  magnificent 
work  sent  them  by  express,  _ 

\V>  will  also  wad  ■  copy  of  the  Book  to  any  person  paying  hie  own  irubscilptlon  ronr 
Tearw  In  advance,  lit  S2.MI  tech  year.  .  .  „  .„ 

Thf  Jfcvh  contains  over  1,000  octavo  piges,  and  nearly  100  illustrations  nml  Maps,  Vn 
substantial  cloth  bit-ding.  „,  _  .       _   ...  , 

Remit  money  Tor  subscriptions  In  Pmfi,  Cheek,  Poat-Omce  Money  Order  or  Eegistered 
Letter,  and  Add  ress.  

THE  IHETIlODI§T, 

114  Nnssau.§i.,  New  York. 


who 


THE 


Mi\V-10HK  EXPRESS, 

NEW  YORK  EVENING,  SEMI- WEEKLY  and  WEEKLY, 


f 


CLUBBING 
With  other  Periodicals. 
We  have  made  arrangement 
for  sending  tor  Jonrial  wit 
other  Publications  at  Club  Bate, 
anil  eaa  enpply  them  aa  follow^ : 
TheJoUfMlud  Harpere"  Monti  - 
)y,  toinT  or  Weekly  ,Tbe  AUantl*. 
Putnern'e  Magazine,  Gn'axy,  L  f  - 
plneott'a,  Protestant  Churchman, 
or  any  one  of  the  ether  **  Ou 
MafsdBaa  for  16.00.    Or  villi 
Hours  at  Hone,  Examiner  and 
i  nronlcle.  Heme  Journal,  ChVb-f 
tlan   lnwlltf  eocer,  Demorest's 
Magazine,  Rural  New  Yorkar,  «r 
any  one  of  the  U her  18.00  Pub- 
lications for  |6  00.  Or  with  Week- 
ly Tribune,  Weekly  Timea,  Tl-e 
Methodiat,  Independent, 


rifle 


Herald 


Rr»fr 

He-It. i. 


Mag&rinii, 
or  Our  Young  Folks,  for  »4.5',  or 
the  Journal  »h<J  American  Agrt- 
eulturUt  for  UM>. 
AddKet,    8.  R.  WK1.I-. 

SSt  BsWapwat  ,  N,  Y. 


patent  office 


Inventor*  who  wish  to  take  oat  Lettert  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


Ts/ITJIsirJ  8C  C- 

37 PARK  ROW,  N.Y. 


Pr\OPr\IETOE\S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


who  bare  dronecnied  claims  before  the  Paten:  Offlca 
.  t  T*cntv  V-nra, 

Their  AUEH1UAS  AKD  EUROPE  AST  PAT- 
ENT AGENCY  lathe  moat  fcxte-naivelii  the  world. 
Charvea  Icea  than  any  other  reliablu  attency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instrwotioaa  to  tnvuutore, 
is  sent  gratis, 

fc§*~A  handsome  Hound  Volume,  containing  1W 
alcriiunical  emrrnvirn!«,  ind  Xtio  United  Hlates  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Meclmolc*, 
mailed  on  rervlpt  of  23  cents.  Thr-  Soiavririo 
Aumi'iM  Is  thu  hint  and  elieapwt  Weekly  Ulna, 
trutol  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Mrience,  Art,  ami  Me- 
chanics, published  In  thu  w  .rd.  Three  dollars  a, 
jeer-   BDMirnena  greila-  Addreen 

JIUNN  At  CO.,  37  park  Row.  STew  Ynrk. 


OTJK 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


O' 


F  SCHOOL  IrlAlert*!  Tor  1  B«»  nod  '7Q> 
represent*  Appnratna,  Book*,  (hart*. 
Globe-*.,  Illaipa,  School  Furniture  of  seTtraJ 
superior  modern  styles,  and  mnnr  other  "  A  ll'I K  LIiS 
FOR  EVRRY  OTHER  SCHOOL,"  Malted  on 
deuiaud,  with  at  amp. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERH0BR  ft  CO., 

Povus'iEiia  lltp  IhaNtrAcrtjBaMia, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Tin  Ooob,  tub  T.i.  k  i>  i*  nta  Euunm.1 
THE 


Little  Corporal 


la  act 

'tully  Ui  b«'TH 


lnlei"t  by  PnH 

—  ft  BK>T  P 


a  PER  fcr  Bois  ilt> 
,  mi  l,.l>[ouoliy. 


Itu«lil»a  ta  ALVKKD  t..  SmTEIA.  anJ 

JlMILY  HIJNTIMiTtiM  MILLER. 


PIAN0F0ETES. 

Are  pronoojiced  by  the  Musical  Proleaaloa, ! 
iba  Conservatory  of  Raw  York, 

The  Best  Pianofortes  Manufactured , 


VnlnmH  h*%in  July  Of  January. 


Ba.  k  NiM.Mppl'i*a. 

rt  <«"■'• 

GKEJT  INDUCEMENTS  art  tfirtd  h  ihv 
.    wiaa  t»  r>»»  Mt, 
AdJMi,  ALfEtitD  L.  BEWrt.L,  ?akllAi 


Ml  Act,  /~C 


GOOD  BOOKS  BY.MA3L— ANY 

Bix>k,  Manulne.  or       wspsptr  no  matter 
JtleuMc  ^bwcAj  and  great  Durability,        j  where  or  by  whom  pnbllthrd,  may  be  or- 

A  Descriptive  Cirealar  eentvs  ippUcstki  dtnd  at  Publisher's  prices,  mm 
War. rooms,  Fifth  Ave.  e«r.W.  16th  8V,H.Y  k  B.  B.  WE1XP,  Ssfl  Brotdway,  Sew  York. 


1  8  O  O 


Jlaenvas  o/tte/r  fw-men**  Fever,  Byvai- 
4sV  Aessimeas  a«rf  A  ■TMiMH  o/  T«m, 
'  rrsol  Durability. 


We  eollcit  from  fHendn.  personal  and  poll! let],  and  from  <ne  I  llness  nubile,  a  con- 
I'nued  Interest  In  the  E*P*r>s,  «nd  In  ita  Dally.  tteml-Weekly.  and  \\  0-kly  Issue*.  It  la 
tblny-two  je&ra  tlrcc  thr  Daily  ll»»"ss  eommeneid  In  this  clty»llU  lie  pr.  sent  p*j- 
piietora.  ni  d  in  all  thai  time  It  Las  be*n  wneally  devoted  to  the  I  ulon,  the  h-m  » 
Sute#, 
and 

the  icn-a'cst  nuiui-er  >f  the  People, 
tban  whH  N  vacillating  and  levvlutlvrary.  . 

To  That  portlfn  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  b  Hera  In  a  elaMe  Qovertiment.  good  men, 
grid  laws*  an  econ- talcal  and  hoi  est  Gi.verntuenL  hi  il  In  equal  and  esact  justice,  we 
•jipeal  for  list  ii' encore  of  pi  bi  t  fnvci  w  hah     dee  to  lie  prrncfpli  s  wi- s^ow. 

Tn 
box, 

JhCf>l'l|t  B 

.■r  Lbe  Etalel  aid  mlHIma  or  pmple.  We  Ihrrerora  Inv.tke  the  >ld  or  all  who  bellevo  In 
the  (Jovinnit  iil  01  H  >  Falters  and  In  the  anpremacy  of  Cf^stltullnnal  Inw. 

The  Eirr.ic»»e»h.ll  aim  to  make  morea.  d  n)  i , .  In  all  He  departinrnta.  ■  R»or 
National  anil  Local  mw.pspel-a  Home  Jooreal  ror  the  Faraily-a  Political  ■*»>l»£* 
b»  Ul*  poHUcTas-  a  Financial  and  BuslJieaa  Journal  Sir  the  Bunker  and  uiun  at  boblness. 
A»d  for  the  r«t,  In  the  future,  as  In  .lbe.  past.  tLe  FArassa  moat  speak  for  itavlT. 

The  Evening  EaruMS  having  hnd  for  twenty-six  yeati  a  lage  circulation  among  rislinra 
to  the  elty  an5  men  or  l-ntiness  In  the  ei  y,  Is  eipeelally  worthy  of  the  atUntion  of  all 
cJasres  of  advrrtiarra  in  their  iccpectlve  de|«rlmenU  ol  trade,  ...... 

Jn  thla  n  epi  ot  we  eummend  II  ec[*Clally  to  those  advertisers  mho  ext/eCt  to  attract  tne 
alWDlWn  of  fctiaj  gcia  in  the  elty,  and  of  permanent  rcaluenla. 

TERMS  t 

far  The  NEW-YOKK  EVEOTITG  EXPREBS,  BEMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS,  and-  the 
WKEEXr  EXPRESS,  for  1S69,  will  be  publlahed  npon  the  following  temu; 

THE   KVKNINO  EXPRESS. 

Single  Oopy   *°*Dt" 

City  Subscribers,  served  by  Carriers,  per  week.   •   §,*(£> 

Mnll  S^t1•J',T,'n»,™  on*  v..H.r.    ....  „„,  ■  *  ■  - - 


^or».ni  d  in  all  thai  lime  It  las  be*n  eameatly  ik-votcd  to  the  Luton,  the  Equa  lly  or 
,|e#,  the  rlthw  of  iht'  Per  iilc.  a  Cvnstllull-fial  Oovernmrsil,  the  unslnt*naare  or  La* 
I  Older,  the  Diffusion  *t  Knowledge,  and  to  whatever  will  secure  ita-  greatest  good I  t-r 
We  ii  I  so  believe  In  whit  l»  tried  nnd  good,  rather 


L'ne  cuinlug  jiar  wiJ  lest  th<'  right  of  ihe  wl  if  race  to  rule  the  country  at  the  rmllot 
t,  and  al«.  wheltenhe  AnnrUftl4  p.ni  le  have  tlie  pi  Her  to  nasi,  <.,,tntii[itl..nally .a 
•obln  and  lawless  Congrna  In  glvll-ir the  Crgro  n  I  'fi' e  control  over  nearly  M  e-inlra 


bscrlbera,  one  year.  .,  »"* 


Six  month 
Prtee  to  Newadealera,  per  :00, 


00 
S  00 


A4  00 
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i  iyo 

In  00 
S8  00 
DO  00 
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THE  8 EMI- WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  <104  Issues)  *  

"      "    Six  moniha  ,  ;  

Two  Copies,  one  year  -  '  

I"lve  Copies,  one  year....".  •  

Ten  Copies,  one  year  ,.•»•  •    

Twtnly-flve  Copies  to  une  addresa  ,  ■••»..--!  •  

An  extra  oopy  will  be  sent  to  any  neraon  who  tends  us  a  dab  of  ten  and  over. 

WEEKLY  EXPRESS. 

One  Copy,  on*  y«*r.  (SB  laawea).  ■   « 

•      ^8lx*ontu*..   l» 

Three  C  jplea,  one  year  -  •  -  •   r  S 

five  Coplea,  one  year.  -  ,«  J!l 

Ten  Coplea,  one  year.  ----   sS  S 

Fifty  Copies  of  Weekly  to  addresa  of  one  person   °u  w 
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Man,  know  thyself.  All  w ledum  oaateri  Untie ; 
To  nons  man  eeeme  Ignoble,  hnt  to  man. — reaief. 


JOHN  P.  NEWMAN,  D.D., 

CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Hebe  is  the  likeness  of  a  healthy,  cheer- 
ful, robust,  and  earnest  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  brings  into  the  pulpit  a  warm 
and  vigorous  circulation,  strong  and 
healthy  lungs,  a  clear  and  practical  in- 
tellect, a  broad  charity,  an  earnest,  abid- 
ing faith,  and  the  deepest  devotion. 
There  is  also  such  dignity,  such  integ- 
rity, such  honor,  and  such  a  degree  of 
executiveness  as  is  only  born  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  heart. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Newman 
may  be  said  to  have  a  striking  presence. 
In  stature  he  is  not  far.  from  six  feet 
high,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pounds.    He  has  dark  eyes,  dark- 
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brown  hair,  and  a  rich  brunette  com- 
plexion. He  has  broad  shoulders,  a  large, 
deep  chest,  a  strong,  bony  structure,  a 
large  brain,  and  is  every  way  a  well- 
made  man.  His  features  are  conspic- 
uous, being  strongly  marked  though 
nicely  chiseled.  His  nose  is  rather  large, 
and  slightly  Roman ;  his  mouth  well 
cut;  teeth  strong  and  regular;  chin  am- 
ple; lips  full;  neck  somewhat  short ;  eyes 
rather  large,  lustrous,  and  very  express- 
ive ;  perceptive  faculties  quite  large,  and 
reflectives  ample.  The  top-head  is  high 
in  Veneration,  Benevolence,  and  Firm- 
ness, while  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Self-Esteem  are  full  There  is  no  lack 
of  Combativenese  and  Destractiveness ; 
while  Constrnctiveness  and  Acquisitive- 


ness are  well  developed.  He  is  eminently 
devout,  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
gratitude ;  he  has  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  those  wh\>  need  it ;  is  lenient  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  dignified  toward  all. 
He  is  spirited  as  an  opponent,  and  reso- 
lute in  the  defense  of  his  principles.  He 
is  inventive ;  can  plan,  contrive,  project, 
and  execute.  He  is  economical,  knows* 
how  to  acquire  property,  and  how  to  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  is  youthful, 
witty,  and  fond  of  fun.  He  loves  poetry, 
oratory,  music,  works  of  art,  and  all 
things  tasteful.  He  is  very  affectionate, 
a  warm  friend,  and  a  true  lover.  Al- 
though mindful  of  his  reputation  and 
good  name,  he  has  no  undue  sensitive- 
ness, no  weak  timidity  or  foolish  fear; 
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no  shrinking  from  duty ;  no  hesitancy  to 
act  when  in  the  right.  In  short,  our  sub- 
ject is  at  once  a  live,  healthy,  warm- 
blooded human  being.  He  is  a  broad, 
liberal-minded,  scholarly,  patriotic  Chris- 
tian gentleman  ! 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Newman  is  still  a  young  man,  compara- 
tively, having  been  born  in  New  York  city, 
September  1st,  1830.  He  unites  in  himself  by. 
descent  the  staid  contemplative  qualities  of  the 
German  and  the  susceptibility  and  activity  of 
the  Frenchman.  Both  his  parents  were  per- 
sons of  superior  character  and  intelligence,  and 
sought  for  their  son  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages within  their  reach.  His  early  school- 
training  was  received  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
when  he  was  very  young  the  tendency  toward 
a  sphere  of  life  which  should  exercise  the  high- 
est properties  of  the  mind  was  exhibited.  This 
would  seem  perfectly  natural  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  culture  which  was  his 
from  childhood.  He  says,  however,  that  the 
direct  impulse  to  enter  the  ministry  was  given 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  in  the 
following  extraordinary  manner.  We  use  his 
own  words : 

"  One  evening,  when  passing  through  one  of 
streets  of  my  native  city,  a  stranger  met  me, 
and  without  a  salutation  said,  abruptly, 4  God 
wants  your  heart,'  and  then,  like  a  specter, 
passed  away.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes 
large,  dark,  and  lustrous,  and  about  his  neck 
he  wore  a  white  cloth.  His  words  startled  me, 
but  ere  I  could  resent  the  intrusion  he  was 
gone.  Two  weeks  thereafter,  on  a  bright  Sab- 
bath morning,  while  I  was  passing  through  an- 
other street,  this  same  stranger  met  me,  and 
without  uttering  a  word,  handed  me  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  was  written, '  God  wants  your 
heart'  I  looked  after  him,  but  he  was  not  vis- 
ible. I  had  seen  again  his  pale  face  and  large, 
deep  eyes,  but  heard  not  his  voice,  yet  I  could 
identify  him  among  a  million.  His  message 
was  obeyed,  and  within  a  month  thereafter  I 
was  recoived  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 

From  the  date  of  this  remarkable  incident 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  after  a  course  of  preparation  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal denomination  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  After  serving  with  much  success  in 
small  churches  for  several  years,  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  New  York,  where  he  remained  from 
1858  until  1860,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  and 
the  East.  A  year  and  a  half  was  spent  in 
travel  through  lands  renowned  in  history,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  during  which  he  collected 
Uic  materials  for  an  interesting  volume  which 
was  published  on  his  return  home,  under  the 
title  "From  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  and  which 
has  passed  through  three  editions.  In  1863  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Rochester  University,  and  in  1864 
he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Ames  to  organize 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas,  where  its  members  had 
been  much  dispersed  and  depressed  by  the 
civil  war.  In  this  important  and  arduous  field 
of  Christian  labor  he  remained  five  years,  and 
displayed  a  zeal  and  energy  best  exemplified 
by  the  eminent  results  of  his  ministry.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  South  he  established  the  New  Or- 
leans Advocate,  now  the  only  weekly  religious 
paper  South  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  which  recognizes  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Northern  Church ;  originated  an 
orphan  asylum,  in  the  care  of  which  there  are 
now  120  orphans,  and  which  controls  property 
to  the  amount  of  $60,000 ;  founded  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  young  men  to  the  ministry, 
and  also  a  normal  school  which  has  an  estate 
valued  at  $12,000;  besides  being  the  leading 
instrumentality  in  building,  purchasing,  or  se- 
curing of  nine  churches  for  the  colored  people 
of  New  Orleans,  and  a  large  and  elegant  one 
for  the  use  of  all  classes,  which  cost  $50,000. 
Out  of  the  suiall  beginning  which  was  made 
five  years  ago,  Dr.  Newman  has  seen  the  rapid 
development  of  three  annual  conferences,  in  as 
many  States,  having  jurisdiction  over  one  hun- 
dred ministers,  sixty  churches,  80,000  mem- 
bers, and  owning  Church  property  which  is 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1869)  Dr.  Newman 
was  elected  chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Memorial  M.  E.  Church  of  Washington, 
the  services  of  which  are  attended  by  President 
Grant,  Chief- Justice  Chase,  and  many  others 
of  distinction  in  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment 

We  shall  bear  more  of  this  healthy  hard- 
working, God-fearing,  and  man-loving  young 
clergyman. 


Take  Courage.— Young  man,  take  courage. 
Are  you  poor?  So  have  been  many  of  our 
most  useful  and  celebrated  public  men.  They 
did  not  yield  to  discouragement;  if  they  had, 
they  would  not  now  have  been  lights  and  bless- 
ings to  society.  Be  this  your  motto :  "  I  will 
try,  with  God's  help,  to  do  my  best."  By  the 
practice  of  this  resolve,  if  you  never  become 
distinguished,  you  will  at  least  gain  the  esteem 
of  the  wise  aud  good ;  the  peace  of  mind  only 
found  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  wealth  or  fame,  and  the  approv- 
ing smile  of  God. 

Reader,  take  courage.  Trials  you  have,  no 
doubt,  for  these  are  the  lot  of  all ;  but  let  them 
not  cause  you  to  repine  or  despond,  but  use 
them  sa  stimulants  to  hopeful,  earnest  exertion. 
Many  can  truly  say :  "  It  has  been  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted."  It  has  inspired  me 
with  renewed  zeal,  with  higher  aims,  and  addi- 
tional strength  to  suffer,  dare,  and  do.   a.  a. 

The  Value  of  Life. — The  mere  lapse  of 
years  is  not  life.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beau- 
ty, goodness,  faith,  alone  can  give  vitality  to 
the  mechanism  of  existence. 


SMALL  vs.  LARGE  HEADS,  AGAIN. 

Editor  Phrenological  Journal — Sir: 
Seeing  that  you  rather  solicit  than  repel  corre- 
spondence, I  venture  to  again  address  you.  1 
am  aware  that  when  one  puts  a  case  clearly 
and  receives  his  answer,  it  serves  many. 

I  am  on  the  small-head  side  of  the  question. 
Your  answer  to  my  first  convinces  me  that  if 
as  diligent  search  were  made  for  great  men 
with  small  heads  as  there  has  been  for  great 
men  with  large  ones,  the  small  heads  might  yet 
rise  up  and  rejoice.  Byron,  Voltaire,  Cook, 
Burr,  Hal  leek,  and  Lincoln  are  names  that  the 
world  will  not  let  die,  although  inexorable  tape 
may  limit  them  to  22  or  22}  inches. 

As  to  the  size  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  head,  you 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  that  point  till  you 
have  something  more  definite  than  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  belief.  Do  me  the  favor  to  turn 
back  to  your  April  numl>er,  page  155,  first  para- 
graph, and  read — "  I  knew  him  about  this 
time :  a  tall,  slcuder,  awkward  boy  with  light 
hair,  a  small,  compact  head,"  etc.,  and  tell  me 
whether  this  writer's  knowledge  is  or  is  not  en- 
titled to  your  belief 'f  [No  measurements  were 
made,  and  the  writer  would  not  claim  scientific 
accuracy  for  his  statement.]  Touching  Hal  leek, 
if  you  have  not  already  settled  that  question, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  may  obtain  the 
last  hat  he  ever  wore  of  Miss  Maria  Halleck, 
his  sister,  who  now  lives  in  Guilford,  Conn.  .1 
was  personally  acquainted  with  that  immortal 
man,  have  handled  his  hat,  have  tried  it  on  my 
own  little  head,  and  have  told  you  just  what  I 
know  about  it  Further,  I  know  he  was  a 
believer  in  Physiognomy,  but  not  in  Phrenolo- 

S.   I  could  tell  an  anecdote  of  him  illustrating 
i  want  of  faith  in  the  latter.  But  I  shall 
weary  you. 

Do  you  suppose  Don  Piatt  know*  when  he 
sees  a  large  head  ?  One  of  his  articles  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  tells  us  of  a  visit  he 
made  to  Mt  Vernon.  Here,  in  the  old  family 
mansion,  he  discovers  a  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington done  by  the  French  artist  Houdin  (I 

3uote  from  memory).  He  very  particularly 
escribes  this  statue ;  speaks  of  its  little  legs, 
the  awkward  appearance  of  its  false  teeth,  and 
of  its  «maU  head. 

Here,  then,  is  a  cast,  a  genuine  plaster  George 
Washington.  If  this  cast  gives  us  a  small 
head,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  a  man  may  be 
very  great  with  a  small  head ;  and  the  impor- 
tant corollary  follows,  that  when  God  under- 
takes to  make  a  great  man,  big  head  or  little 
head,  the  man  is  sure  to  come. 

You  admit  that  most  men  have  small  heads. 
You  publish  for  the  million.  A  lax  of  one 
cent  per  cap.  on  the  pigmies  will  bring  you 
$10,000,  a  snug  little  fortune ;  but  a  similar  tax 
on  the  giants  would  not  buy  your  tobacco.  I 
pray  you  have  mercy  upon  lis  little  fish  who 
are  so  easily  preyed  upon  by  the  big  ones,  and 
let  your  answer  unto  us  be  as  favoraule  as 
possible.   Very  respectfully, 

Your  reader,      J.  R.  f. 

We  have  already  stated  that  tape  measure- 
ment merely  does  not  indicate  the  actual  size 
or  quantity  of  brain  which  a  man  may  possess, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  methods  used  by 
phrenological  examiners  to  get  at  some  deter- 
minate basis  on  which  to  estimate.  Halleck 
had  a  head  of  unusual  height  from  the  ear 
upward,  and  it  was  also  well  rounded  in  the 
crown,  not  conical,  like  most  tall  heads;  and 
therefore  the  skillful  examiner,  in  estimating 
the  poet's  mental  peculiarities,  would  take  into 
consideration  with  the  circumferential  meas- 
urement that  unusual  height  and  fullness  of 
crown.   We  have  seen  heads  measuring  by  the 
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tape  less  than  22  inches,  yet  so  rounded  out  and 
expanded  superiorly  that  the  quantity  of  brain 
would  weigh  as  much  as  most  heads  measuring 
from  224  to  23  inches.  Again :  the  hat  is  not 
always  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
amount  of  brain  which  a  head  may  contain. 
Some  men  with  massive,  prominent  perceptivo 
faculties  (or  with  that  part  of  the  forehead 
projecting  which  lie3  immediately  above  the 
eyes)  wear  the  hat  high  up,  whereas  did  they 
wear  it  low  or  within  half  an  inch  of  the  eye- 
brows, as  many  do,  they  would  require  it  to  be 
two  sizes,  perhaps,  larger. 

We  have  a  cast  of  the  face  and  a  part  of  the 
head  of  Washington  in  our  collection,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  Houdin's  mold. 
This  mask  appears  to  us  large,  even  massive  in 
its  proportions,  and  we  would  infer  that  a  head 
matched  to  the  fhee  could  measure  little  short 
of  23  inches.  Besides,  when  we  consider  that 
his  height  was  six  feet  two  inches,  and  that  all 
his  biographers  speak  of  him  as  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  finely  developed  man  physically,  it 
can  hardly  be  inferred  that  his  tall,  athletic 
frame  supported  a  head  disproportionately 
small,  as  your  reference  to  Don  Piatt  indicates. 
The  best  portraits  of  Washington  extant— 
Peale's,  Trumbull's,  and  Stuart's — convey  the 
impression  that  his  head  was  of  considerable 
size.  The  plaster  statue  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Piatt  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  model 
on  ft  small  scale,  for  it  is  altogether  incompat- 
ible, if  not  incongruous,  to  associate  "little 
legs  "  with  six  feet  two  incites,  especially  as,  in 
the  language  of  the  American.  Cyclopedia,  "  the 
muscular  development  of  his  frame  was  per- 
fect" 

But,  as  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated 
In  this  Journal,  temperament  or  quality  of 
brain  is  the  grand  clement  which  affects  men- 
tal manifestation.  Experienced  physicians 
now  declare  that  they  can  determine  the  char- 
acter of  a  man's  brain  from  the  activity  or 
dullness  of  his  mental  phenomena.  A  man  of 
quick  and  sharp  apprehensions,  of  an  intense 
and  thorough  scrutiny,  of  rapid  conclusions  and 
as  prompt  utterance,  is  said  by  them  to  possess 
a  dense  brain  with  an  extensively  convoluted 
structure.  A  surgeon,  not  a  phrenologist, 
speaking  of  an  autopsy  which  he  had  made 
recently,  remarked  to  us:  "As  I  expected,  I 
found-  the  brain  finely  convoluted,  the  anfrac- 
tuosities  of  the  gray  matter  veiy  numerous  and 
apparently  deep  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
intellectual  quickness  and  penetration." 

A  person  possessing  such  an  order  of  tem- 
perament or  physical  organization,  although  he 
may  be  "  little  headed,"  will  have  every  faculty 
in  condition  for  service,  and  can  use  his  ner- 
vous forces  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  thus 
work  out  most  desirable  results.  A  moderate 
head  allied  with  a  good  strong  body  and  stim- 
ulated by  a  lively,  energetic  temperament  will 
he  much  more  likely  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
success  and  command  general  respect  than  a 
large  head  fastened  on  a  weak  and  inefficient 
body,  or  constituted  temperamentally  dull, 
sluggish,  or  apathetic.  1 


The  common  phrase  used  in  allusion  to 
horses,  "blood  will  tell,"  is  equally  true  in 
regard  to  human  nature.  There  may  be  size, 
strength,  power  in  the  organization,  but  they 
may  be  passive,  wanting  energy,  spirit,  force 
for  their  activity  and  efficient  application. 

A  little  engine  with  a  large  boiler  attached 
can  run  steadily  and  continuously,  while  a 
large  engine  supplied  with  steam  from  a  small 
boiler  can  not  work  otherwise  than  spasmodi- 
cally. Taking  the  mass  of  men,- we  doubtless 
shall  find  that  men  with  heads  from  21  to  22$ 
inches  are  the  most  spirited  and  efficient,  and 
accomplish  m.ire  than  the  "  pumpkin  "  heads. 

Religious  geprtnud. 

Know, 

Without  or  »l»r,  or  »nicel,  for  thrlr  guide, 
Who  wnnlilp  Ood  .h.ll  And  Mm.    Humid*  lor«, 
And  not  proud  runon,  kM|«  Ins  door  <■(  lietvau  ; 
Lov*  Dudi  adroluion  wlrara  proud  Kkun  foil*. 

—  Yommft  IHfU  TkongkU. 

BIBLE  EXPERIENCES. 

Tiee  following  are  memoranda  of  personal 
experiences  about  the  Bible,  furnished  by  the 
subject  of  them.  They  arc  worth  reading 
merely  as  a  statement  of  sonic  results  of  the 
intercourse  of  one  human  being  with  that  book, 
though  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  views  and  experiences  concerning 
it  We  give  them  in  the  first  person,  us  being 
the  easiest  reading,  and  with  the  more  confi- 
dence as  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  direct 
and  significant  arguments  on  the  side  of  the 
Scriptures. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  thorough  aud  inces- 
sant course  of  Bible  study.  I  heard  it  read 
daily  at  family  prayers;  learned  it,  part  by 
part,  to  be  recited  "  by  heart "  at  the  Sunday- 
school;  was  carried  through  sundry  courses, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  reading  with  expla- 
nations in  "  Bible  classes "  or  at  home ;  and 
read  it  through  once  at  least  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  explanations  alluded  to  were  usu- 
ally drawn  from  the  founts  of  such  worthy  and 
tedious  thinkers  like  Matthew  Henry,  whose 
piety  gushes  in  an  unfailing  and  voluble  stream 
all  over  everything,  but  whose  learning,  with 
admirable  but  disappointing  ability,  skips  nim- 
bly clean  over  every  boulder  of  real  difficulty, 
and  inarches  with  an  air  of  immense  solid 
strength  along  all  the  easy  stretches  of  level 
road,  singing  hymns  and  saying  prayers. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  as  soon  as  I 
became  to  some  appreciable  extent  the  master 
of  my  own  activities,  and  a  reasoner  upon  un- 
derstood facts  of  my  own  life,  I  found  myself 
like  a  man  who  is  led  up  and  placed  with  his 
nose  against  the  front  of  Trinity  church,  and 
then  told  to  form  an  idea  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  building.  I  was  so  near  it  that  I  could 
not  sec  it  I  was  so  filled  with  it  that  I  could 
not  taste  it. 

So  I  deliberately  determined,  if  possible,  to 
get  far  enough  away  from  the  l>ook  to  see  it. 
I  quitted  reading  it ;  let  it  alone ;  referring  to 
it  whenever  necessary,  of  course,  but  of  set  pur- 


pose  tried  to  disfamiliarize  myself  with  it.  This 
was  not  done  with  any  wish  to  escape  from  the 
Bible,  to  find  it  wrong  or  bad,  to  make  it  out  in 
any  part  or  point  other  than  it  is;  but  simply 
in  order  to  have  a  reasonably  sensible  opinion 
about  it ;  to  know  for  myself  and  of  myself 
what  it  was. 

This  spiritual  fast,  as  it  might  perhaps  be 
called,  lasted  from  1840  until  1868— twenty-two 
years.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  so  in- 
grained and  thorough  had  been  my  youthful 
training,  that  I  was  still  reckoned  rather  better 
acquainted  than  the  average  of  people  with  the 
book,  and  readior  in  its  sayings  and  facts.  Dur- 
ing the  end  of  1868  and  the  beginning  of  1809, 
however,  certain  contracts  to  do  what  is  called 
literary  hack  work,  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  handle  and  classify,  one  by  one,  with  some 
deliberation  and  estimate  of  meaning,  each  of 
the  81,178  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  also  to  make 
an  examination,  hasty  and  incomplete  it  is  true, 
of  the  work  as  a  whole ;  of  the  history  of  its 
growth  as  one  book,  and  of  what  may  be  called 
its  literary  career  "  since  the  closing  of  the  can- 
on," about  a.d.  06.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  observations  in  the  course  of  this  work : 

Looked  at  merely  as  a  literary  production, 
the  Bible  is  far  away  and  out  of  all  comparison 
the  most  "  popular"  book  in  the  world ;  and 
for  universality  of  diffusion,  extensive  accept- 
ance, and  diligent  study,  has  been  in  a  position 
to  modify  and  color  human  life  and  thought, 
immeasurably  more  than  any  other  book  what- 
soever. A  brief  comparison  or  two  will  make 
this  point  clear. 

Mr.  II.  G.  Bohn,  of  London,  with  abounding 
zeal  and  the  best  existing  helps,  has  (he  says) 
"endeavored  to  record  every  printed  edition 
of  Shakspeare's  works,  whether  published  col- 
lectively or  separately,"  and  also  all  foreign 
translations.  He  has  accordingly  given  a  list 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  editions  of  the 
works  in  English,  about  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  editions  of  separate  plays,  and  of  trans- 
lations into  sixteen  other  languages. 

Of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  published  in  1852, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  copies  of 
one  edition  had  been  sold  by  1866.  More  than 
a  million  copies  of  twenty  different  editions 
had  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1852.  A  single  French  publisher  is- 
sued five  separate  editions.  It  was  translated 
into  nine  European  languages  during  that 
same  year,  and  there  were  twelve  different 
translations  into  German  alone. 

But  of  the  Bible,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  different  translations  out  of  the  original 
have  been  executed.  It  is  now  to  be  had  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty -nine  different  languages. 
In  Germany  alone  there  had  been  seventeen 
different  translations  into  German  before  Lu- 
ther's ;  his  was  reprinted  in  thirty-eight  differ- 
ent editions  in  twenty-five  years,  and  one  book- 
seller disposed  of  100,000  copies  of  it  In  the 
United  States  alone,  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  editions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  parts  of  it,  had 
appeared  down  to  the  year  1860.  There  are 
more  than  seventy  societies  for  the  sole  object 
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of  circulating  it  One  of  these  has  sent  out 
more  than  fifty  million  copies  of  the  whole  or 
parts ;  one  alone  sends  out  a  million  and  a  half 
a  year,  another  about  three-quarters  of  a  mill- 
ion. 

These  are  extremely  imperfect  figures,  and 
very  far  indeed  below  any  totals  that  would 
show  the  actual  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible ;  while  those  for  the  dramatist  and  nov- 
elist may  be  reckoned  approximations  to  a 
full  estimate. 

The  use  of  the  Bible  in  translations  has  been 
practically  its  received  use,  the  original  being 
intelligible  only  to  the  learned.  This  insures  the 
exclusive  operation  on  the  reader  of  its  facts 
for  themselves— of  its  thoughts  for  themselves; 
without  any  diversions  of  the  mind  by  style, 
and  at  the  same  time  without  any  impediment 
from  the  difficulty  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  Bible  differs  from  all  other  books  in  its 
internal  structure.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  parts, 
but  of  parts  that  are  so  wrought  and  locked  to- 
gether as  to  prove  themselves  to  belong  to  the 
one  frame.  In  historical  succession  of  books ; 
in  consistency  and  unity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  doctrine ;  in  correspondence  of  part 
with  part,  this  singular  strength  of  intertex- 
ture  appears.  It  is  the  only  book  that  was  fif- 
teen hundred  years  in  growing. 

Our  river  steamers  furnish  an  apt  illustration 
of  one  sort  of  the  internal  strengthening  that  I 
mean.  Look  at  almost  any  of  the  large  steam- 
boats that  leave  New  York  for  the  North 
or  East,  and  you  will  observe  a  line  of  curved 
timbers  like  a  long,  low  arch  strongly  stanch- 
ioned and  supported,  that  rises  from  a  point  to- 
ward the  bow,  runs  curving  back  through  and 
along  the  boat's  upper  works,  and  slants  down 
again  to  a  point  toward  the  stern.  This  vast 
frame  is  to  hold  these  distant  parts  of  the  boat 
together,  so  that  the  long,  slender  hull  shall 
not  sag  or  droop  and  break  from  excessive 
weight  at  any  one  point,  or  from  the  strokes  of 
the  waves.  The  Bible  propheeiet  and  their  ful- 
fillment, planted  along  the  historical  series  of 
books,  correspond  to  such  arches  as  these,  and 
add  immense  strength  of  internal  evidence  to 
the  whole  structure.  Thus :  under  Hezekiah's 
reign,  Isaiah  prophesied  with  much  distinct- 
ness the  Jewish  captivity,  and  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  events  which  took 
place  accordingly,  a  century,  and  a  century 
and  three-quarters  afterward,  as  recorded  by 
Jeremiah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  Again :— though 
perhaps  this  second  correspondence  is  more 
fanciful  than  solid— Moses,  in  his  "Farewell 
Address,"  as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  specifically  promised  them  that,  on 
condition  of  obedience,  "  thou  shalt  lend  unto 
many  nations,  and  thou  shalt  not  borrow." 
Now,  to  a  certain  extent  (very  limited,  it  is 
true),  the  Israelites  were  obedient  And  it  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  how  diligently  they 
still  take  advantage  of  this  Divine  permission. 
Rothschild. 

One  more  idea,  and  that  must  be  all  at  pres- 
ent There  is  great  and  obvious  variance  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  the  later  and  the  earlier 


parts  of  the  Bible;  insomuch,  indeed,  that  one 
great  basis  for  attacks  upon  it  has  been  found 
within  its  own  self  in  this  state  of  things,  the 
general  form  of  such  attacks  being  thus :  "  It 
is  impossible  that  a  book  can  be  of  divine  au- 
thority which  enjoins  wholesale  slaughter  in 
cold  blood ;  permits  slavery  and  polygamy,"  etc. 

But  the  book  must  be  judged  fairly.  It  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole;  and  it  must  be  judged 
with  a  constant  reference  to  the  condition  of 
human  society  abreast  of  it  With  these  con- 
ditions admitted,  any  fair  student  will  find  most 
solid  and  satisfactory  evidence  that— , 

1.  The  Bible  was  always  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  people  it  spoke  to  to  give  them  all 
they  could  do  to  be  as  good  as  it  required. 
This  was  true  of  the  Hebrews  when  the  ten 
commandments  were  given  at  Sinai.  It  is  still 
true  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  the  United 
8tates  under  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  It 
would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  there  are 
people  yet  who  break  one  or  two  of  the  laws 
of  the  elder  of  these  codes.  It  would  greatly 
surprise  me  to  find  one  human  being  who  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  other.  And  if 
anybody  should  come  to  me  asking  for  a  better 
book  than  the  Bible,  I  should  hold  him  in  par- 
ticular, and  most  of  all  men,  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  he  had  lived  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  out. 

2.  The  heart-truth  of  the  Bible  (reckoning 
its  1,500  years  of  growth)  was  concealed  under 
one  and  aa^tlier  covering  of  permissions.  Un- 
der Moses,  when  men  were  barbarous,  there 
were  many.  Under  Christ,  when  men  were 
more  civilized,  there  were  fewer.  The  alleged 
inhumanities  or  immoralities  of  the  Bible  were 
simply  concessions  to  the  undeveloped  human- 
ity of  the  day,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pol- 
icy of  the  book  was,  without  exception,  an 
ameliorating  one.  Thus,  the  Mosaic  law  tacitly 
allowed  polygamy.  But  it  nowhere  said  a  good 
word  for  it,  and  contains  half  a  dozen  provis- 
ions that  were  directly  calculated  to  make  it 
troublesome  and  to  correct  its  evils.  And  the 
consequence  was,  that  polygamy  was  never  the 
worst  sin  or  social  evil  of  the  Jews,  and  that 
the  Christian  monogamic  teachings  found  a 
basis  of  habit  prepared  for  them  in  the  Jewish 
minds  through  which  they  went  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Old  Puritan  John  Robinson  at 
Leyden  felt  this  doctrine  of  heart-truths  when 
he  admonished  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  against  in- 
tolerance, on  the  ground  that  "God  had  yet 
more  truth  to  break  out  of  his  word."  The 
Bible  is  very  deep.  Its  heart-truth  is  covered 
far.  The  last  coat  of  it  has  not  been  peeled 
off  yet 


Do  the  Missionaries  Accomplish  Any- 
thing?—The  Rev.  J.  8.  Tucker,  superintend- 
ent of  the  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety's Missions  at  Tinnevelly  in  Southern 
India,  has  written :  I  have  known  sixty  schools 
established  in  twenty-one  years,  besides  the 
building  of  sixty-six  churches  and  chapels,  and 
have  seen  the  voluntary  destruction  by  the  na- 
tives of  forty  heathen  temples  and  their  idols. 


A   SHAKER  FUNERAL. 

The  Oneida  Circular  publishes  an  account 
entitled  "  Four  Months  Among  the  Shakers  at 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,"  in  which  the  following  ap- 
pears: 

"  A  Shaker  Funeral.— One  of  the  sisters 
of  a  neighboring  family  died,  and  our  family 
were  notified  to  attend  the  funeral.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  we  were  shown  into  a  room, 
and  at  a  signal  from  a  small  bell  we  were  form- 
ed into  a  procession  and  marched  to  the  large 
dancing  hall,  at  the  entrance  to  which  the 
corpse  was  laid  out  in  a  coffin,  so  as  to  be  seen 
by  all  as  they  passed  in.  The  company  then 
formed  in  two  grand  divisions,  the  brothers  on 
one  side,  and  the  sisters  on  the  other,  one  divi- 
sion facing  the  other.  The  service  commenced 
by  singing ;  after  which  the  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Elder.  He  set  forth  in  as  forc- 
ible a  manner  as  he  seemed  capable  of,  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  the  character  of  the  deceased 
sister,  what  a  true  and  faithful  child  of  '  Moth- 
er's' she  was,  and  how  many  excellent  quali- 
ties she  possessed.  The  head  El  dress  also  gave 
her  testimony  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  allud- 
ing to  her  patience  and  resignation  while  sick, 
and  her  desire  to  die  and  go  to 1  Mother.'  Af- 
ter a  little  more  singing  one  of  the  sisters  an- 
nounced that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  sister 
was  present ;  and  that  she  desired  to  return  her 
thanks  to  the  various  sisters  who  waited  upon 
her  while  she  was  sick ;  and  named  the  differ* 
ent  individuals  who  had  been  kindest  to  her. 
She  had  seen  'Mother  Ann'  in  heaven,  and 
had  been  introduced  to  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  she  gave  a  flattering  account  of  the  happi- 
ness enjoyed  in  the  other  world.  Another  sis- 
ter joined  in  and  corroborated  these  statements, 
and  gave  about  the  same  version  of  the  mes- 
sage. After  another  tune  the  coffin  was  closed, 
put  into  a  sleigh,  and  conveyed  to  the  grave, 
and  buried  without  further  ceremony. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  DUTCH  CHURCH. 

Omt  country  is  of  such  recent  development 
that  it  can  not  boast  of  venerable  edifices  de- 
faced and  worn  by  the  passage  of  half  a  dozen 
centuries.  It  has,  however,  a  few  old  build- 
ings, religious  and  secular,  scattered  through 
those  States  in  which  civilization  first  insti- 
tuted its  elements  of  progress.  One  of  these  is 
the  old  North  Church,  a  structure  standing 
amid  the  rush  and  whirl  of  metropolitan  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York 
city. 

The  25th  of  May  last  witnessed  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  hundredth  anniversary,  when  a  large 
assembly  participated  in  the  very  interesting 
commemorative  exercises.  At  the  time  when 
the  corner-stone  of  this  church  was  laid — elev- 
en years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
— the  population  of  New  York  did  not  exceed 
30,000,  less  than  a  thirtieth  of  the  present  num- 
ber, and  the  neighborhood  of  its  site,  now  so 
busy,  was  an  open,  airy  quarter,  where  but  a 
few  house*  stood,  and  those  the  residences  of  > 
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the  better  class.  The  grounds  then  fronted  on 
"Cart  and  Horse"  and  "Fair"  streets,  now 
William  and  Fulton  streets. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  this  church 
was  wholly  dismantled,  and  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful pulpit  which  had  been 
erected  in  it  shipped  to 
England.  The  pews  and 
woodwork  were  torn  out, 
and  probably  used  for  fire- 
wood. The  building  itself 
was  employed  for  secular 
uses  of  every  kind ;  some- 
times for  storage,  at  others 
as  a  hospital,  and  again  as 
a  prison.  One  account 
says  that  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod no  less  than  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  crowded 
within  these  four  walls; 
and  tradition  states  that 
there  were  sufferings  here 
from  cold  and  hunger  such 
as  in  recent  years  have 
consigned  Libby  Prison 
and  Anderson vi lie  to  im- 
perishable infamy.  But  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon  these  scenes,  and  they 
are  mentioned  here  only  to 
show  that  patriotic  as  well 
as  sacred  associations  are 
inseparably  blended  with 
this  sacred  edifice. 

The  British  evacuated 
New  York  November  26th, 
1783,  and  in  less  than  one 
week  the  officers  of  the 
church  convened  to  give 
thanks  to  God  and  prepare 
to  resume  their  former 
privileges.  Subscription 
papers  were  circulated  in  this  city  and  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  ten  months  the  repairs  were 
completed.   The  bell,  which  with  others  had 
been  carried  to  Carlisle,  Pcnn.,  for  safe-keeping, 
was  returned,  and  on  September  26th,  1784, 
the  church  was  formally  opened  for  service 
again  by  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Livingston. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  there  was  considera- 
'  ble  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  language 
in  which  me  services  should  be  conducted. 
A  large  part  of  the  congregation  was  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Knickerbocker 
families,  and  they,  as  a  whole,  strongly  insisted 
on  the  use  of  Dutch ;  but  it  seems  that  with  die 
exception  of  short  intervals,  the  English  lan- 
guage exclusively  was  used  by  the  clergymen 
who  officiated  within  the  old  walls. 

Several  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  have  had 
charge  of  the  congregation.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  as  still  living,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris, 
who  preached  there  forty-nine  years  ago ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Button,  who  preached  there  forty-one  years 
ago;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt;  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
W.  Chambers,  who  preached  on  the  centennial 
anniversary  the  memorial  discourse  from  the 


same  text  which  was  used  by  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie 
for  the  dedicatory  sermon  May,  25th,  1769. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  all  who 
took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  the  consentient 
feeling  seemed  to  be,  "Let  the  old  church 
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stand,  with  all  her  hallowed  memories  of 
Church  and  State  incident,  as  a  striking  mon- 
ument for  future  generations."  Such  a  feeling 
we  most  heartily  respond  to.  But  we  have 
been  pained  to  hear  that  the  Consistory  have 
decided  to  devote  the  ancient  landmark  to  the 
ruthless  hand  of  commercialism,  although  it  is 
intended  that  a  commodious  chapel  shall  be 
erected  shortly  in  the  rear  of  the  old  church, 
and  the  usual  services  continued  therein. 

The  reasons  for  taking  down  the  church  are 
similar  to  those  which  have  induced  the  re- 
moval of  so  many  of  our  down-town  church 
organizations  during  the  past  ten  years. 

In  the  engraving,  at  the  corner  of  the  iron 
fence  is  seen,  erect  in  the  pavement,  one  of  the 
old  cannon  which  were  taken  from  the  British 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  A  similar  one 
stands  at  the  farther  corner,  not  shown  by  tho 
print 

Said  one  whose  life  commended  his  philoso- 
phy, "  If  I  could  see  all  the  way  instead  of  only 
a  step,  I  should  wish  things  to  be  exactly  as 
God  orders  them.  So  I  will  trust  Him  who 
does  see  all  the  way." 


FAITH. 


BY  HOFE  ARUKGTOH. 


Oh  1  blessed  Is  the  soul  that  trusts  In  God  t 
That  walks  serenely  through  this  human  life, 
Safe  folded  In  the  garment  of  Its  faith ; 
That/when  the  night  comet,  and  the  rain,  and  cold, 
And  the  fierce  tempest,  blighting  all  its  Joys, 
Stands  not  bewildered  at  the  Iron  gate 
Of  mystery,  demanding  entrance  where 
All  entrance  is  dented,  crying  in  Tain, 
'•  Lord,  tell  me  why  Is  thla  I "  bat,  rather,  lifts 
To  heaven  its  human  eyes,  dimmed  though  they  be 
With  tears,  and  says, "  My  Father  1  since  Thon  sendest 
'Cold,  and  rain,  and  blight,  they  roust  be  good  for 
Me,  Thy  loving  heart  can  do  no  wrong  1  Thy 
Chast'nlng  hand  falls  never  where  It  Is  not 
Needed  I  And  though  darkness  overshadow 
Me,  though  stern  affliction  visit  me,  yea, 
Though  Thou  slayest  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Thsel" 

When  the  hot  Iron  burns  away 
The  poisoned  flesh,  or  the  sharp  lance  strikes  deep 
Into  the  festering  sore,  does  he  whose  life 
Is  sava£  by  it  blame  him  who  girt*  tho  hurt  t 
Not  so.  Bnt  when  in  tenderness  the  dear 
God  smites  His  child  to  cure  disease  His  careful 
Eye  has  seen,  doubt  of  the  heavenly  wisdom 
Enters  where  faith  in  the  earthly  reigned 
Before.  Doubt  of  the  love  of  Him  who  Is 
Naught  else  than  love  1  No  vengeance  and  no  hate 
Are  His,  to  tempt  rebellion  in  His  child. 
Obedience,  perfect,  unreserved,  Is  claimed 
By  only  perfect  Love. 

To  sorrowing  hearts. 
To  whose  embrace  their  dear  ones  come  no  more ; 
To  weary  toilers  In  life's  busy  marts ; 
To  helpless  sufferers  languishing  on  beds 
Of  pain ;  to  faithful  spirits  straggling  for 
The  truth,  how  fraught  with  holy  comfort  comes 
The  thought  that  Love  supreme  reigns  over  all  1 
With  what  divine  security  and  peace 
Must  rest  the  soul  that  trusts  with  perfect  trust 
This  perfect  love  ?  No  cup  so  bitter  that 
It  will  not  drink.  No  cross  so  heavy  that 
It  can  not  bear.  No  night  so  dark  but  it 
Can  see  a  light  beyond.  No  struggle  so 
Severe  but  it  can  hear  afar  the  chimes 
Of  victory.  "  And  In  whatever  way 
God  leads  His  child,  he  trusts  it  is  the  way 
Of  life ;  and  even  while  he  weeps  feels  sura 
That  be  is  blest." 

When  God  takes  from  my  anna 
The  dearest  treasure  of  my  life,  He  will 
Not  chide  me  that  I  feci  the  blow.  He  will 
Not  spurn  me  If  my  eyes  weep  long,  and  if 
My  heart  is  crashed.  He  leads  me,  by  my  aorrow. 
Into  purer  paths,  and  nearer  His  great 
Heart  of  tenderness,  till  I  can  bless  Him 
For  the  cup  that  Is  so  bitter. 

Faith  in 

God,  and  loyalty  to  Hla  pure  will,  wrest 
From  the  heart  no  sacred  right  of  nature ; 
For  through  human  love  and  sorrow  we  have 
Learned  our  all  of  love  divine,  and  the 
Divine  compassion. 


THE   LAUGHING  DEACON. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 


Deacon  B- 


-,  of  T  ,  Michigan,  is 

a  lawyer  and  banker,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  leader  in  those  re- 
forms which  are  considered  the  handmaids  of 
Christianity.  His  fine  talents,  improved  by  cul- 
ture, are  always  found  on  the  side  of  humanity 
and  piety.  In  person  he  is  of  ordinary  height, 
but  rather  stout,  with  a  large  chest  for  his  great 
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heart  to  beat  in.  The  frost  of  fifty  winters  has 
fallen  upon  his  hair,  but  it  has  never  touched 
his  heart  He  is  known  far  and  near  as  the 
"Laughing  Deacon,"  and  he  is  probably  the 
best  and  heartiest  laugher  in  America.  There 
is  no  guile,  no  silliness,  no  affectation  in  his 
laughter.  It  is  natural,  sj-mmetrical,  conta- 
gious, and  thrilling.  Men  and  women  of  great 
gravity  and  dignity,  whose  sober  sides  seldom 
shake  with  mirth,  and  whose  serious  faces 
rarely  radiate  with  a  smile,  can  not  resist  his 
honest  outbursts  of  uncontrollablo  laughter, 
and  in  spite  of  their  pride  and  coldness  they 
arc  swept  away  from  their  moorings  in  the  in- 
undation of  his  mirth.  He  laughs -at  other  peo- 
ples' stories,  and  at  his  own  ;  at  jokes  old  and 
new ;  at  hits  against  himself,  and  at  hits  against 
others.  Of  course  there  must  be  wit  or  humor 
hi  what  is  said  to  kindle  his  mirth ; — for  he  is 
not  like  the  grinning  imbeciles  who  show  their 
teeth  at  all  times,  and  who  stretch  their  liouths 
in  idiotic  delight  over  the  flat  and  vulgar  com- 
mon-places of  mediocre  mountebanks.  He 
never  laughs  when  there  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at  He  never  laughs  at  the  misfortunes  and 
accidents  which  injuro  others  in  their  persons 
or  in  their  estate.  He  never  laughs  scornfully 
at  the  religious  sentiments  of  men. 

"When  he  hears  a  good  thing — in  which  there 
is  tha  pure  gold  of  humor — instantly  his  eyes 
flash  with  mirth,  his  face  gleams  with  emotion, 
and  all  the  lines  and  dimples  of  his  features  are 
flooded  with  "  fun."  The  twitching  lips  part 
and  display  rows  of  white  teeth,  a  white  em- 
bankment over  which  cataracts  of  laughter 
pour  peal  upon  peal,  ringing  with  the  merriest 
explosions.  He  laughs  inside  and  outside  and 
all  over.  His  eyes  laugh ;  his  lips  laugh ;  his 
chin  laughs ;  his  shaking  locks  laugh ;  his 
hands  and  feet  laugh — for  ho  claps  bis  sides 
and  leaps  with  laughter.  When  the  storm  of 
mirth  subsides  he  will  probably  say,  "That 
reminds  me  of" — then  follows  a  juicy,  funny 
anecdote  and  the  heartiest  "  Ha-ha-ha— hi-hi- 
hi — ho-ho-ho— ha-ha-ha — he-h  e-he — hi-hi-hi — 
ho-ho-ho— while. the  tears  flow  down  his  face, 
which  glows  like  a  coal  and  seems  to  become 
apoplectic  in  the  delicious  delirium  of  laugh- 
ter. The  deep-rolling  tide  is  irrepressible  and 
irresistible,  sweeping  away  hypochondria  and 
the  blues,  self-conceit,  and  miseducated  dignity, 
as  straws  and  sticks  are  swept  before  a  flood. 
Spectators  who  have  not  heard  his  story  laugh 
as  heartily  as  those  who  heard  it,  when  they 
hear  the  laughter;  indeed,  they  can  not  help 
it  any  more  than  a  flute  can  help  sounding 
when  you  blow  upon  it,  or  powder  can  help 
exploding  when  a  spark  of  fire  falls  upon  it 

The  laughter  of  this  able  and  influential 
man  has  kindled  hope  and  happiness  in  many 
.  hearts  and  households  within  the  radius  of  his 
vast  parish  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  mere  muscular  cackle — a 
chuckle  which  only  moves  the  mouth  and 
lungs,  but  a  thought  spinning  in  the  brain — 
and  heart — an  idea  turning  somersaults  and 
dancing  a  jig  in  the  cathedral  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  seen  through  the  painted  window  of 


imagination.  The  soul  is  moved  by  mirth— 
and  the  heart  laughs— shaking  the  lungs  and 
the  entire  body — so  that  he  laughs  from  his 
soul  to  his  nervous  system,  and  from  his  hat  to 
his  boots.  He  is  a  popular  man,  and  always 
runs  ahead  of  his  ticket  Nobody  charges  him 
with  selfishness,  with  coldness,  with  frivolity, 
save  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  him, 
for  he  shakes  all  the  dregs  of  such  attributes 
out  of  his  soul  when  he  laughs ;  and  his  soul 
laughs,  and  his  body  merely  gives  voice  and 
motion  to  the  thought  which  touches  the  fuse 
of  fun  and  causes  the  explosion  of  laughter. 

Let  me  repeat,  from  memory,  two  or  three  of 
his  stories ;  they  may  be  new — perhaps  they  arc 
old,  but  they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating my  subject  During  a  political  cam- 
paign he  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech. 
He  prepared  himself  for  the  task,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  village  lie  found  the  meeting- 
house packed  with  a  patient  audience  waiting 
for  the  "  king  of  fun  "  to  address  it.  Judge  his 
astonishment  when  he  discovered  the  fact  that 
he  had  left  his  notes  at  home,  and  brought  his 
wife's  cook-book  to  the  meeting,  and  had  actu- 
ally opened  it  in  the  presence  of  his  hearers 
before  he  found  out  his  dilemma.  His  feeling 
of  disappointment  soon  gave  way  to  mirth,  and 
laughter  followed,  and  the  auditors  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  merriment  Peal  after  peal  of 
laughter  shook  up  the  juices  of  the  old  politi- 
cians even,  and  the  democrats  and  republicans, 
after  laughing  so  heartily  together,  have  been 
better  friends  and  neighbors  ever  since. 

He  tells  a  story  of  a  little  boy  in  the  infant 
class  of  a  Sunday-school.  The  teacher  asked 
the  little  fellow  if  he  had  learned  anything 
during  the  week. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  What  is  it  you  have  learned  ?" 

"Never  to  trump  your  partner's  ace,"  was 
the  reply. 

Then  the  laugh  comes  in.  He  claps  his 
sides—; jumps  up  and  down — and  from  his  open 
mouth  comes  the  torrent  of  cachinations,  in 
which  even  the  most  sedate  of  spectators  is 
sure  to  join.  He  tells  Cough's  story  of  the 
obstinate  deacon  with  magical  effect  The  ob- 
stinate deacon  opposed  all  kinds  of  reform.  He 
objected  to  the  temperance  reform ;  he  fought 
the  anti-slavery  agitation ;  and  when  there  was 
a  revival  in  the  church  he  opposed  it  He 
would  not  do  tJiii,  and  he  would  do  t/tat,  and  he 
would  not  do  the  other.  A  brother  officer  of  the 
church,  whose  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  vir- 
tue, seeing  the  opposition  of  this  obstinate  man, 
and  fearing  that  it  would  lead  to  disastrous  re- 
sults, fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  thus:  "O 
Lord,  if  thy  servant  our  brother  continues  his 
opposition  to  this  revival,  wilt  thou  in  thy  ten- 
der mercy,  remove  him  from  the  church  mili- 
tant below  to  the  church  triumphant  above." 

"  I  won't  go  ! "  thundered  the  obstinate  man. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  imagine  how  such  a 
story,  told  by  such  a  man,  excites  the  risibles 
of  the  listeners,  when  the  man  who  tells  it 
8 tarts  the  laugh,  and  laughs  until  he  seems  to 
split  his  sides— laughs  until  he  is  red  in  the 


face — laughs  until  the  tears  rolldown  his  cheeks 
— laughs  until  he  becomes  exhausted  with  the 
effort 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Adrian,  one  of  the 
speakers  said  something  which  started  the  risi- 
bles of  the  laughing  deacon,  and  at  once  he 
was  the  chief  attraction  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
masses  flocked  about  him.  He  restrained  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  could,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  introduce  the  clement  of  laughter  at  the 
cost  of  inattention  to  the  orator. 

A  good  laugher,  one  who  laughs  in  the  right 
place,  is  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  He  laughs  down  the  Grecian  bend 
and  other  ridiculous  fashions.  He  laughs  the 
snob  and  the  fop  into  ridicule  and  contempt. 
He  laughs  at  the  habits  and  usages  which  tend 
to  injure  the  morals  of  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  makes  home  the  happiest  spot  on 
earth.  His  sunny  face  and  exuberant  good- 
nature light  up  the  chimney-corner  with  cheer- 
fulness and  hope. 

Domestic  liappliieas,  CIk.ii  only  ux- 
or paradise  that  bu  anrvlved  I  he  full ! 
Thoo  «rt  (he  nurse  of  virtue    In  thine  arms 
Btie  (mile*,  appearing'  as  In  truth  alie  l», 
lleav'n-born,  an  I  uesttnod  to  the  aklea  n.— Oneftr. 

BOMB   TALKS  — No.  2. 

BY  DELLE  M.  MASON. 

"What  a  difference  there  is  in  children P' 
My  wife  looked  up  from  the  little  stocking  she 
was  mending  as  she  spoke. 

"A  great  difference,"  said  I;  and  I  turned 
another  leaf  of  the  journal  I  held. 

"Some  are  very  sensitive,"  she  continued; 
"  I  have  seen  little  children  turn  pale  at  an  un- 
kind word.  It  always  gives  me  the  heartache 
when  I  meet  such  a  child  in  the  street  or  at  the 
mission  schools,  and  mark  the  high  spiritual 
look  on  their  fine  features  and  the  grieving 
curve  of  their  lips.  I  can:t  help  thinking  that 
the  very  delicacy  of  their  sensitive  natures  is 
only  an  inheritance  of  sorrow." 

"Does  it  never  make  your  heart  ache,"  I 
asked,  "  to  see  the  rough  and  sturdy  little  fel- 
lows, who  have  a  lower  range  of  feelings  and 
very  little  mentality,  who  are  hardly  suscepti- 
ble to  love  or  abuse,  and  neither  suffer  nor  en- 
joy intensely?" 

"No;"  she  shook  her  head  thoughtfully; 
"their  wants  are  so  easily  met.  They  have 
never  touched  my  heart  or  'wakened  my  pity 
as  others  do — those  others  who  require,  to 
mature  them  happily,  the  loving  skill,  the  ten- 
der care  which  they  to  seldom  receive.  A  harp 
that  is  finely  strung  and  delicately  attuned 
should  only  be  breathed  upon  by  softest 
zephyrs,  touched  by  gentlest  fingers." 

I  laid  down  my  book  as  she  finished,  and 
looked  in  the  face  of  my  wife,  over  which  a 
shadowy  mist  of  thought  seemed  to  be  drifting. 

"  I  have  met  with  men,"  I  responded,  "  who 
seemed  so  stolid  that  one  could  not  hurt  or 
startle  them  by  sticking  a  pin  in  them ;  and  I 
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believe  there  are  minds  of  just  that  same  stamp 
and  quality." 

"  Yes,  and  such  people  rub  through  the  world 
in  some  way,  and  never  seem  to  receive  any 
vital  hurts,  even  if  they  are  rudely  jostled 
against  sharp  corners.  Not  so  with  the  other 
class ;  their  pain  is  so  intense  that  it  is  agoniz- 
ing ;  their  pleasure  so  exquisite  as  to  be  ecstasy ; 
and  when  I  think  of  their  future,  with  its  toils 
and  failures ;  its  sharp,  rough  tussles  with  the 
world,  and  the  brute  force  that  would  baffle  or 
crush  them ;  of  the  petty  slights  and  mean- 
nesses that  will  sting  their  delicate  souls  with 
a  quick,  rasping  pain,  do  you  wonder  that  the 
pity  in  my  heart  overflows  into  speech?" 

The  eyes  she  lifted  to  my  face  were  vailed 
with  a  fine  mist,  as  of  tears. 

"  You  say  they  suffer  more ;  do  they  not  also 
enjoy  more  ?  Is  not  the  hurt  atoned  for  by  the 
greater  capacity  for  enjoyment  ?  " 

"  It  would  he,"  the  clear,  low  voice  replied  ; 
"  yes,  it  would  be,  if  they  were  only  evenly 
balanced,  the  bliss  and  the  woe ;  but  it  is  not 
so."  She  sighed  as  she  repeated,  "  It  is  not  so 
here." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  you  would  not  change 
places  with  Sallie  Muggins.  You  would  not, 
if  you  could,  barter  your  highly  susceptible 
temperament,  your  cultivated  tastes,  your  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  your  capacities 
for  rich  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoyments, 
for  her  easy  good-humor,  her  narrow  views  of 
life,  her  dull  content,  her  1  jw  joys,  and  obtuse 
pains  ?  " 

"  No,  I  would  not,  if  I  could." 

"  And  why  not  ?  She  does  not  suffer  acutely, 
as  you  do.  Her  heart  is  not  full  and  tender 
to-night  over  the  future  of  sensitive  little  chil- 
dren?" 

"I  will  tell  you  why;"  and  she  lifted  her 
face,  every  feature  illumined,  as  from  a  glory 
within ;  "  because  this  is  so  little  time,  even  if 
suffering  hold  the  ascendency,  this  life  is  such 
a  moment's  space,  compared  with  the  bound- 
less beyond;  and,"  she  continued,  her  voice 
gaining  some  new  power  and  volume  as  it 
swelled  along  the  words,  "  I  am  assured  that 
when  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  I 
shall  lay  aside,  not  alone  this  perishable  frame, 
but  with  it  my  sense  of  sin  and  suffering ;  for 
our  souls  are  not  wholly  changed  by  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  Death — they  are  but  purified.  Wo 
are  freed  alike  from  the  sins  that  pollute,  the 
temptations  that  trammel,  the  stains  that 
blacken ;  and  my  free  spirit  will  retain — in  a 
purer  and  more  intense  manner  than  ever  be- 
fore—its divine  capabilities  for  exquisite  and 
heavenly  enjoyment" 

"  Ah  !  yes,  and  how  much  more  of  heaven 
can  enter  and  irradiate  the  souls  of  those  little 
ones  over  whom  you  grieve,  than  can  ever 
penetrate  the  dull  visions  of  those  whose 
earthly  joys  have  been  all  low  and  sordid ! 
And  now,"  said  I,  giving  voice  to  a  pet 
theory  of  my  own,  "do  you  not  see  that, 
as  when  a  man  dies  the  body  returns  to 
earth,  and  only  the  spirit  returns  to  God  and 
heaven,  so  in  all  minds  the  earthly,  the  worldly, 


and  sensual  parts  decay  and  die  with  the 
animal  body;  and  if  the  pure,  spiritual  part 
that  remains  immortal  be  shrunken,  feeble,  un- 
cultured, and  incapable  of  holy  rapture,  how 
can  such  a  soul  be  said  to  enjoy  heaven  ?  " 

"  Oh  I "  6aid  she,  "  sometimes  when  I  see 
people  who  have  no  pleasure  in  the  harmonious 
exercise  of  their  higher  faculties ;  who  havo  no 
devotional  feelings;  whose  Spirituality,  Ideal- 
ity, and  Benevolence  are  wholly  uncultured ; 
people  who  seem  to  live  and  enjoy  only  in  the 
sensuous  part  of  their  natures,  I  wonder  if  they 
will  have  any  souls  left  at  all  when  the  lower 
faculties  and  propensities  which  they  exercise 
so  exclusively  decay  and  die." 

"  How  it  warns  us,"  I  replied,  "  to  dwell  in 
the  chambers  of  our  souls  on  the  heights  of 
existence,  and  to  strengthen  and  make  beauti- 
ful, by  daily  use,  the  faculties  of  the  coronal 
regions  of  our  brains." 

The  basket  of  neatly-mended  stockings  was 
placed  on  the  table  as  I  concluded,  and  just 
then  the  little  French  clock  on  the  mantel 
struck  out  the  hour  of  ten.  The  silvery  chimes 
floated  across  the  room,  and  the  hand  of  my 
wife  seemed  to  move  in  time  with  their  vibra- 
tions as  she  reached  me  the  little  gold-bound 
Book  from  which  I  read  our  evening  psalm. 

And  I  knew  that  in  her  prayers  that  night 
she  breathed  the  words :  "  Help  us,  O I  Thou 
all-pervading  spirit,  that  all  our  joys  may  be 
such  that  we  may  rejoice  in  them  forever — 
pleasures  that  will  not  perish,  but  grow  more 
intense  through  all  the  ages  of  Thine  eternity." 


CHARLEY  BENTON'S  FIRST  SCHOOL. 

BT  MARY  A.  E.  WAGER. 

He  was  eighteen  years  old,  made  up  of  Na- 
ture's own  vitality,  and  developed  by  the 
gymnastics  of  farm  life — a  clear,  blue-eyed 
young  fellow,  with  a  broad  white  brow,  and 
fun  lurking  around  his  honest  lips.  Ho  was 
pitching  off  cornstalks  from  a  hay  rigging  in 
his  father's  barnyard,  when  trustee  Bancroft 
came  along,  and  leaning  over  the  barnyard 
gate,  shouted,  stanchly : 

"Charley!  What  do  you  say?  We  want 
you  to  teach  our  school  this  whiter ! " 

"  Oh !  yes ;  Til  teach  the  school  for  you," 
came  the  response,  carelessly,  as  he  kept  on 
pitching  off  the  fodder  for  the  cows. 

"  How  much  will  you  teach  for  ?  "  asked  the 
trustee,  beginning  to  cut  notches  with  his  knife 
on  the  top  of  the  gate. 

"  Forty  dollars  a  month,  and  board  myself." 

"  Oh  !  you  can't  mean  that,  Charley,"  said 
the  trustee,  with  assurance.  "  We've  never 
paid  much  over  half  of  that  We  ought  to  get 
you  for  less.   You're  a  beginner,  you  know." 

At  this  Charley  Benton  turned  about  and 
looked  at  the  man  he  had  been  talking  with. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  throwing  his  brown 
curls  in  a  somersault  over  the  back  of  his  head, 
he  said,  pointedly : 

"  You  don't  mean,  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  this  talk? " 


"  Earnest  ?  I  am,  most  certainly.  Why  not  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  why.  I've  been  to  school  all 
my  life  with  these  boys  and  girls,  and  we've 
been  children  together.  Moreover,  I've  arranged 

to  go  to  D        Academy  next  week,  for  the 

winter." 

"Well,  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  you 
know.  We've  been  talking  the  matter  over, 
and  thought  we'd  like  to  have  you  teach  for 
us.   How  much  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  said,  Mr.  Bancroft  If  I  teach 
I  must  be  paid  for  it"  There  was  no  half-way 
house  in  the  hoy's  disposition.  A  sad  face 
would  send  a  tear  down  in  his  heart,  and  a 
niggardly  insult  would  feel  the  tonic  of  his  fist 

Mr.  Bancroft  whittled  away  at  the  notch 
a  while,  and  then  said : 

M  You'll  give  me  until  to-morrow  to  decide, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  you  until  sundown."  And  at  sun- 
down Charley  Benton  was  hired  to  teach  the 
winter  school  in  which  he  had  been  a  part  and 
parcel,  and  which  was  famous  for  its  advanced 
scholarship  as  well  as'  for  having  one  of  the 
worst  boys  in  the  world  to  deal  with.  That 
was  Harvey  Raymond,  the  deaeon's  son.  He 
had  been  expelled  from  school  for  the  past  four 
or  five  successive  winters,  and  was  a  conceded 
reprobate.  The  deacon  was  an  odd  old  fellow, 
with  enough  of  Puritanic  notions  in  his  head 
to  spoil  a  dozen  ingenious  children  and  foster 
a  race  of  spiritless  blockheads  that  did  not 
possess  enough  of  energy  or  genius  to  storm  a 
snow-castle.  Seeing  Charley  passing  a  day  or 
two  later,  he  hallooed  to  him. 

M  You  expect  to  teach  our  school  this  winter, 
Charley?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  to,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  Har- 
vey?" growled  the  deacon. 

"Do  with  Harvey?  Why,  he  and  I  have 
always  been  good  friends." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  But  you  know  he 
always  disturbs  the  school.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"You  think  Harvey  a  bad  boy,  don't  you, 
deacon  ?  "  asked  Charley. 

"Bad?  Of  course  I  do.  He  is  one  of  the 
worst  boys  I  ever  saw,  and  he'll  never  know 
anything.  He  will  make  you  trouble."  And 
the  deacon  shook  his  head  ominously. 

"  Deacon,  I  don't  think  Harvey  a  bad  boy. 
He  is  the  smartest  and  biggest-hearted  boy 
you've  got,  and  I  am  going  to  treat  him  ac- 
cordiugly,  and  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  I 
don't  think  you  do  right  by  Harvey,  deacon ;" 
and  Charley  Benton  turned  his  blue  eyes 
straight  on  the  deacon,  who  might  have 
thought  the  lad  a  conceited  young  adviser  if 
he  had  not  known  him  from  a  child. 

Monday  morning  came,  and  school  opened 
with  half  a  hundred  pupils.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  young  women  Charley  had  flirted  with, 
and  twice  as  many  boys  about  Charley's  age, 
and  some  older  ones.  And  heretofore  he  had 
been  their  playfellow  and  companion.  It  was 
altogether  a  trying  time  for  the  young  teacher, 
and  his  face  might  have  been  a  shade  paler 
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when  he  made  his  opening  speech.  He  stood 
up  quietly  for  a  moment,  and  after  sending  a 
look  straight  into  each  individual  face,  said : 

"  Scholars— You  and  I  have  been  play- 
mates and  pupils  together.  You  know  all 
about  me,  and  I  know  all  about  you.  The 
trustees  have  hired  me  to  teach  the  school  this 
winter,  and  have  pledged  themselves  to  sustain 
me  in  whatever  I  undertake,  right  or  wrong.  I 
intend  to  help  you  as  best  I  can,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me.  More :  if  there  is  a  single 
scholar  here  who  does  not  come  with  the  in- 
tention and  desire  to  learn,  I  want  him  to  leave 
at  once ;  but  I  hope  none  will  leaver  In  school 
I  am  Mr.  Benton.  In  school  we  are  to  be 
scholars  together,  for  I  expect  to  learn  as  much 
as  you.  Out  of  school  I  will  be  Charley,  if  you 
like,  and  your  playfellow  as  heretofore." 

He  had  been  such  a  jolly,  fun-loving  young 
fellow,  that  the  girls,  with  whom  he  had 
always  been  a  favorite,  had  cackled  over  the 
"fun"  they  should  have  in  school;  and  the 
boys  had  crowed  in  a  proportionate  manner. 
But  his  "speech"  suggested  other  possibilities, 
and  they  at  once  recognized  the  feeble  founda- 
tion of  most  of  their  prospective  mischief. 
They  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
never  failed  in  anything  he  undertook  without 
a  big  reason  for  it 

The  morning  session  passed  off  orderly  and 
well.  In  the  afternoon  one  of  the  giris  Charley 
had  flirted  with  and  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  of  acquaintance,  took  the  initiative  in 
having  the  "  fun."  He  allowed  her  to  enjoy  it. 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  walking  to  where 
she  sat,  bent  his  head  down  to  her  ear,  and 
whispered  very  confidentially,  "  Maria,  I  wish 
you  would  step  to  my  desk  a  moment ;  I  want 
to  speak  with  you." 

Maria  immediately  arose,  while  a  vision  »f 
proffered  gallantry  flitted  through  her  mind. 
Charley  took  up  her  book,  following  her,  and 
asked  her  to  take  a  seat  until  he  should  have 
lime — he  was  busy  just  then.  He  gave  her  a 
seat  behind  a  high-fronted  desk,  where  she 
could  see  no  one,  and  where  she  sat  until 
Charley  found  time  to  talk  with  her,  which  was 
after  the  scholars  were  all  dismissed.  The 
girls  went  out  giggling  under  their  hoods,  and 
one  or  two  felt  a  little  jealous  of  Charley's 
preference.  But  they  never  found  out  what  he 
said  to  her,  and  as  he  didn't  take  her  anywhere, 
it  remained  a  mystery.  That  Charley  did  talk 
to  her  we  know  of  a  certainty— talked  until 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  in  hers,  and  she 
never  thereafter  displayed  any  more  inclination 
for  that  kind  of  "  fun." 

Affairs  passed  on  smoothly  for  two  or  three 
days  after,  with  the  exception  of  Harvey  Ray- 
mond. Charley  took  notice  in  a  negative  way 
of  the  boy's  behavior,  but  said  nothing  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  he  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  with : 

"  Harvey,  I  wish  you'd  stop  after  school  a 
moment;  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  After  the 
boys  and  girls  were  all  gone,  Charley  passed 
around  to  the  stove,  where  Harvey  stood  tap- 
ping th*  top  of  it  with  his  leathern  mitten. 


"  Harvey,  you  and  I  have  always  been  good 
friends,  haven't  we  ?  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Yes,  firil-rate,  Charley.  There  ain't  a  boy 
in  the  neighborhood  I  like  better  than  I  do 

you." 

"Then  you  believe  I  am  your  friend,  and 
honest  in  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  that,  Charley." 

"  Well,  now  see  here,  Harvey.  You  think 
you  are  a  bad  boy,  and  stupid,  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  I  am ;  everybody  says  so."  And 
the  boy's  chin  went  down  toward  his  jacket 

"  Harvey,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it  I 
think  you  are  the  smartest  boy  in  your  father's 
family.  Which  of  your  brothers  do  you  think 
smarter  than  you  ?  " 

"  Joe.  He  reads  in  Hist'ry,  and  I'm  only  in 
the  First  Reader." 

"  That  is  true.  But  you  beat  us  all  in  play- 
ing ball  and  wrestling.  And  you  can  outrun 
us  all,  too,  can't  you,  Harvey?" 

"  Yes,  I  can.  But  that  ain't  like  readin'  and 
ciphering"  he  urged  strongly,  looking  up 
again. 

"  But  you  have  never  tried  to  excel  in  those. 
Now  I  believe  if  you  will  resolve  to  study  with 
all  your  might,  you  will  be  ahead  of  Joseph  be- 
fore next  spriug.  And,  Harvey,  /  want  to  bo 
proud  of  you.  I  believe  you've  the  stuff  in  you 
that  men  arc  made  of,  and  I  want  you  to  con- 
vince your  father  and  everybody  else  that  you 
are  neither  bad  nor  stupid.  Til  help  you  all  I 
can ;  if  I  don't  have  time  in  school,  I'll  help 
you  after,  or  at  any  time  you  will  come  to  mo 
at  my  room. at  father's.  There's  too  much  of 
you,  Harvey,  to  waste  your  life  to  satisfy  some 
people's  desire,  for  you  haven't  an  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  who  wants  you  to  know  any- 
thing. But  I  do.  Will  you  try,  Harvey?" 
And  the  strong,  true  hand  of  Charley  Benton 
went  toward  that  of  Harvey  with  his  heart  in  it 

A  strange  look  had  come  into  Harvey's  face, 
first  of  despair,  then  of  hope,  and  then  of 
triumphant  resolution ;  and  taking  the  teacher's 
hand  with  a  grip  like  life,  he  said,  "I  wiU, 
Charley,  I  will/"  And  the  resolution  was 
never  broken. 

The  scholars  began  to  wonder  among  them- 
selves what  had  come  over  Harvey  Raymond, 
for  he  had  good  lessons  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  was  so  quiet  About  a  week  later  the 
deacon  made  a  positive  demonstration. 

"  Charley,  what's  the  matter  with  Harvey?" 
he  blurted,  half  savagely. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  know  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  something  t»  the  matter.  He  sits  up 
night  after  night  until  midnight,  poring  over 
his  books.  Now  I  want  to  know  what's  the 
matter — what  you've  been  doing  with  him  ?  " 

"  Only  treating  him  as  he  deserves,  and  'as 
you  ought  to  have  treated  him  years  ago ;"  and 
the  "  winner  of  souls"  passed  on. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Harvey  realized 
his  teacher's  prophecy,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
finest  lawyers  in  a  Western  State.  His  brother 
Joe  runs  a  livery  establishment  ;  another 
brother  tied  himself  to  a  live  weight,  in  the  way 


of  marrying  a  foreign  girl  of  less  mental  caliber 
than  his  own ;  and  the  other  brother  peddles 
stencil  tools. 

As  for  Charley  Benton,  he  is  still  young ;  and 
a  stronger,  truer,  braver  soul  does  not  exist  out 
of  heaven.  His  "  first  school "  was  typical  of 
the  man  within  him,  and  the  man  within  sits 
enthroned  in  a  face  I  see  just  over  my  shoulder, 
and  which  I  honor  and  love  above  all  others. 


A  GOOD  GAME. 

There  is  a  simple  but  extremely  entertaining 
play  to  which  our  young  folks  have  given  the 
name  of  Verbarium,  and  which  has  had  a  re- 
markable effect  within  our  observation  in  stim- 
ulating the  faculty  of  Language  in  many  some- 
what sluggish  brains.  It  is  true,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  that  in  this  play  words  are  associated 
by  means  of  their  spelling  merely,  while  in 
speaking  or  writing  we  require  them  to  obey 
the  association  of  ideas;  but  the  great  point  is 
gained  when  we  have  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  words  themselves,  their  looks, 
their  sound,  and  their  meaning ;  and  verbarium 
is  to  the  word-student  what  herbarium  is  to  the 
botanist  A  number  of  persons — the  more  the 
merrier— are  provided  with  pencils  and  paper, 
and  a  word  chosen  as  the  verbarium,  which 
each  writes  at  the  head  of  liis  sheet  The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  is  to  draw  out  the  vast  num- 
ber of  words  which  lie  folded  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  verbarium,  and  this  is  accomplished,  amid 
much  excitement  and  amusement,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  word  chosen  is  Treaton.  One  of  the 
company  is  appointed  time-keeper;  and  the 
signal  being  given,  each  writes  as  rapidly  as 
possible  all  the  words  beginning  with  T  which 
can  be  spelled  with  the  letters  of  the  verbarium. 
At  the  end  of  two  minutes  the  time-keeper 
calls  "  Time ! "  and  the  eager  pencils  are  oblig- 
ed to  stop.  The  company  then  read,  m  order, 
the  words  they  have  written.  As  each  word  is 
read,  those  who  have  not  written  it  call  out 
"  No,"  and  those  who  have  it  cross  it  out  from 
their  lists,  and  place  opposite  to  it  a  number  of 
credits,  equal  to  the  number  of  default- 
ers. If  three  persons,  for  instance,  fail  to 
have  the  word  Tea,  the  rest  take  three  cred- 
its. Two  minutes  are  then  devoted  to  «  ords 
beginning  with  R,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
verbarium  is  exhausted,  when  each  player 
counts  the  aggregate  number  of  his  credits,  and 
he  who  has  the  largest  number  is  declared  the 
winner.  The  possibilities  of  fun  in  this  game 
do  not  all  appear  from  a  dry  description  like 
the  foregoing.  The  lamentations  of  those  who, 
in  their  zealous  pursuit  of  complicated  ana- 
grams, have  overlooked  the  simplest  combina- 
tions ;  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  attend  the 
defeat  of  an  attempt  to  impose  triumphantly 
some  word  that  "isn't  in  it;"  the  appeals  to 
the  Dictionary  to  settle  disputed  questions,  and 
a  hundred  other  lively  incidents  of  the  game, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  with  old  and 
young  that  have  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
parlor.  To  illustrate  the  extensive  range  of 
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language  which  this  simple  amusement  coven, 
we  append  a  list  of  words  derived  in  this  way 
from  Treason,  which  is,  after  all,  not  a  "good 
verbarium"  being  too  short  Short  as  it  is, 
however,  it  yields,  by  skillful  squeezing,  to, 
toe,  toes,  ton,  tons,  tone,  tones,  tan,  tans,  tar, 
tars,  tare,  tares,  tear,  tears,  tea,  teas,  ten,  tens, 
tarn,  tarns,  tore,  torn,  re,  rat,  rata,  ran,  reason, 
rot,  rots,  roan,  Reno,  rest,  rent,  rents,  rant, 
rants,  rose,  rase,  Rosa,  earn,  earns,  east,  Easton, 
ear,  ears,  eon,  eons,  Eros,  Enos,  Eaton,  eat, 
eats,  a,  an,  as,  at,  ant,  ants,  arson,  art,  arts,  are, 
aeon,  aeons,  Astor,  so,  sea,  sear,  seat,  son,  sore, 
sort,  sent,  set,  sat,  sot,  soar,  O,  on,  or,  oar,  oars, 
ore,  ores,  one,  ones,  oat,  oats,  no,  not,  nor,  nose, 
nest,  note,  notes,  near,  nears,  neat,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  number  of  others.  Try  Herbarium  in 
your  family,  and  you  will  find  it  infallibly  suc- 
cessful as  a  means  of  amusement,  while  it  is, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  highly  useful. — Amer- 
ican Builder. 


J.  EDGAR  THOMSON, 

THE    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

Here  is  a  compact,  snugly  built  body 
and  brain.  The  temperament  is  obiefly 
made  up  of  the  vital  and  mental  ele- 
ments, with  sufficient  of  the  motive  to 
give  endurance.  There  is  comparative 
harmony  throughout ;  one  faculty  does 
not  so  predominate  over  others  as  to  pro- 
duce eccentricity.  One  act  of  his  will 
harmonize,  to  a  great  extent,  with  all  bis 
other  acts,  and  he  is  probably  known 
as  much  for  consistency  and  an  equable 
temper  as  for  any  other  trait.  Such  an 
organization  is  comprehensive,  taking  in 
a  whole  subject  at  once,  and  not  parts. 
There  is  Constructiveness,  with  mechan- 
ical ingenuity ;  there  is  invention  as  well 
as  Imitation ;  there  is  appreciation  of 
property  and  economy;  there  is  great 
method  and  precision;  there  is  policy, 
self-restraint,  and  reticence. 

Such  a  man,  though  entirely  peaceful 
in  inclination,  would  make  a  successful 
general.  He  discloses  nothing  unneces- 
sarily ;  keeps  himself  to  himself ;  is  walled 
in,  as  it  were,  and  no  intruder  is  admit- 
ted to  the  inner  sanctuary.  He  minds 
his  own  business  severely,  and  requires 
the  same  of  others. 

There  are  marked  evidences  of  affec- 
tion, love  for  the  young,  and  society. 
He  doubtless  resembles  his  mother  very 
closely,  and  has  many  of  her  charac- 
teristics, especially  quick  and  correct 
intuitions,  ability  to  discern,  foresee,  an- 
ticipate.   He  is,  in  a  good  measure,  a 


gifted  worldly  prophet,  and  would  be 
surprised  at  nothing.  He  is  eminently 
fitted  by  organization  for  a  post  of  honor 
and  of  trust,  such  as  president  of  a  bank, 
an  insurance  company,  or  of  a  State  or 


Thomson  with  railroad  and  other  enterprises 
from  the  time  he  first  became  known  to  the 
public  in  his  capacity  of  civil  engineer:  In 
1827  he  was  employed  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  Railroad,  now  a  part  of*  the  line 
owned  by  the  company  of  which  he  is  presi- 
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National  treasury.  Indeed,  with  such  a 
man  in  charge  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
an  institution,  there  would  be  no  "  Swart- 
wouting,"  no  corrupt  bargains,  no  swin- 
dling. Nothing  but  deep  dissipation  and 
great  perversion  would  bring  such  a  mind 
down  to  any  criminal  act.  Moral  princi- 
ples, integrity,  honor,  and  all  the  higher 
qualities  are  plainly  indicated  in  this  head 
and  face. 

The  following  biography  will  be  en- 
couraging to  aspiring  young  men  who 
are  yet  to  acquire  fame  or  fortune. 

Mr.  Thomson,  the  well-known  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was  bom 
in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1808. 
His  descent  is  traceable  in  a  direct  line  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  colony  founded  by  William 
Penn,  one  of  whom,  Samuel  Lewis,  was  con- 
spicuous as  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  legislative  assembly. 
His  father,  John  Thomson,  was  actively  en- 
gaged during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  con- 
structing and  promoting  the  internal  improve- 
ments of  his  State.  He  was  a  learned  and 
skillful  civil  engineer,  and  educated  his  son 
John  Edgar  in  a  similar  direction,  as  the  lat- 
ter's  mind  early  evinced  a  scientific  bent  The 
Pittsburg  Leiture  Hours  furnishes  the  following 
abstract  of  the  professional  connections  of  Mr. 


dent  In  1830  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  located  its  eastern  section. 
He  then  visited  Europe  to  inspect  the  railways 
and  canals  there.  Soon  after  his  return  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  extending  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  with  a  branch  to  Athens.  This  work 
he  commenced  in  1886,  and  continued  in  charge 
of  its  location  and  construction  until  it  was 
completed.  He  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  business  of  the  line  as  soon  as  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  ready  for  use,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  until  he  was  called  to  the  position 
of  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
in  1847.  The  length  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
and  branches  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles,  and  at  one  time  that  company  possessed 
more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  corpora- 
tion in  this  country. 

Atlanta,  the  western  terminus  of  this  road, 
was  named  by  Mr.  Thomson  from  the  word 
Atlantic — the  line  of  road,  from  the  west,  first 
touching  the  Atlantic  waters  at  this  point 

While  engaged  at  the  South,  he,  with  a  few 
friends,  purchased  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad,  of  Alabama,  which  had  fallen 
into  bankruptcy,  and  after  its  completion,  un- 
der his  direction  as  consulting  engineer,  it 
became  a  very  profitable  enterprise.  He  also, 
during  that  period,  laid  out  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  which  was  built  im- 
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mediately  after  his  return  to  the  North,  upon 
the  route  traced.  After  he  had  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  he  was  offered  large  induce- 
ments to  return  to  the  Southand  take  charge 
of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis,  and  other 
connecting  lines  of  that  region;  but  having 
become  deeply  interested,,  as  an  engineer, 
in  the  location  and  construction  of  the  line 
over  the  difficult  country  between  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburg,  he  declined  these  flattering 
offers,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
gineer department  of  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany until  the  work  was  nearly  completed. 

He  was  nominated,  while  absent  in  the  West, 
in  1862,  for  the  position  of  President  of  the 
company,  without  his  consent,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances that  prevented  him  from  declin- 
ing the  position — while  both  his  interests  and 
inclination  prompted  him  to  decline.  The  re- 
sult of  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  augment- 
ing its  business  and  in  establishing  its  credit,  is 
before  the  public.  He  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office  without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company,  and  now  its  financial  resources  are 
almost  unlimited. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  several  lines  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  consolidated  company.  The  line 
from  Pittsburg  to  Fort  Wayne  was  then  in  oper- 
ation, and  some  progress  made  beyond  that 
point  With  considerable  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  this 
line  was  extended  to  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
from  whence  it  effected  a  connection  with  Chi- 
cago, via  Laporte,  by  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results  upon  the  business  and  credit  of  the  com- 
pany, that  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  com- 
plete the  whole  road.  After  a  session  of  nearly 
two  weeks  to  devise  means  for  this  object,  Mr. 
Thomson  was  telegraphed  to  meet  the  board 
to  aid  in  directing  what  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  Upon  examining  the  several 
plans  proposed  to  complete  the  line,  and  a  list 
of  assets  of  the  company  available  for  its  com- 
pletion, he  informed  the  board  that  if  they 
would  appoint  him  their  chief  engineer,  he 
would  take  these  assets  and  build  the  remain- 
ing eighty-two  miles  of  the  road.  They  at 
once  accepted  this  offer;  but  finding  these  as- 
sets of  less  marketable  value  than  he  anticipated, 
he  was  compelled  to  use  his  private  credit  to 
accomplish  the  object,  which  he  did,  returning 
to  the  company  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  assets  placed  in  his  hands.  To 
enable  him  to  better  fill  the  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  chief  engineer,  they  also  elected 
him  president  of  the  company,  which  office  he 
held  until  the  reorganization  of  the  finances  of 
the  company  upon  a  plan  which  gave  to  each 
shareholder  the  original  portion  he  held  in  the 
company  before  its  embarrassments. 

After  these  objects  were  obtained,  Mr.  Thom- 
son's attention  was  turned  to  the  completion  of 
a  direct  line  to  Cincinnati  from  Pittsburg— es- 


sential to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
to  enable  it  to  get  its  share  of  the  Southwest 
travel  and  freight  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  previous  to  the  financial  disasters  of 
1867-68,  had  advanced  means  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject, but  they  proved  insufficient,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  companies  fell  into  almost  inextricable 
difficulties,  from  which  they  have  been  released 
by  the  application  of  means  far  in  advance  of 
any  anticipation  formed  upon  the  subject  in 
consequence  of  the  difficult  character  of  the 
country  the  road  traverses,  and  the  unexpected 
high  prices  paid  for  work  during  its  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  ever  carefully  eschewed 
politics — has  emphatically,  on  several  occa- 
sions, declined  tempting  offers  to  high  political 
positions.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  and 
believed  that  he  was  the  first  choice  of  the  pres- 
ent Legislature  for  the  United  States  senator- 
ship,  but  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  he 
peremptorily  refused  the  use  of  his  name.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Union 
cause,  in  facilitating  the  forwarding  of  troops, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  but  he  declined  pub- 
lic notoriety  in  the  matter. 

Personally  he  is  very  popular.  His  address 
is  that  of  a  refined,  dignified,  yet  easy  and 
courteous  gentleman — kind  of  heart  and  lib- 
eral of  hand.  In  business  matters,  however,  he 
is  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Everything  about 
him  goes  like  clock-work.  Time  is  as  much 
an  essence  of  the  stationary  as  the  running 
departments  of  the  roSda  under  his  charges, 
regularity,  punctuality,  and  personal  accounta- 
bility being  indispensable  to  the  most  subordi- 
nate position.  Strictly  a  railroad  man,  he  has 
during  his  whole  life  devoted  his  best  energies 
and  professional  skill  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
railroad  system  of  travel,  and  brought  to  its 
aid  a  financial  acumen  rarely  seen  even  in  suc- 
cessful bankers. 

We  have  to  thank  the  courteous  pnblishers 
of  Leisure  Hours  for  the  use  of  the  engraving 
which  accompanies  this  sketch. 


BOMB   SELECTIONS  FROM 
"WEDLOCK."* 

FALLING  IN  LOVE. 

Omt  devotion  to  science,  and  our  faith  in  the 
law  of  conjugal  selection,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  do  not  prevent  us  from  be- 
lieving in  love.  In  all  ages,  from  the  days  of 
Adam  and  Eve  to  the  present  time,  men  have 
been  accustomed  to  "  fall  in  love  "  with  women, 
and  women  with  men ;  and  so  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  we  have  no  doubt,  so  long  as  men 
and  women  are  constituted  as  they  are  at 
present  . 

We  do  not  leave  love  out  of  the  account  by 
any  means,  but  we  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers  the  fact,  that  it  should  be 
subjected  to  the  guidance  of  reason  and  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

*  Wedlock ;  or,  The  Right  Relatione  of  the  Sexes. 
Who  May,  and  Who  May  Not  Marry.  New  York :  Samuel 
R.  Wells,  Publisher.  Cloth,  12mo  ;  price  $1 60. 


Love  is  a  strong  passion.  When  once  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  human  heart,  it  can 
not  easily  be  deposed.  We  must  guard  well 
all  the  approaches  to  the  stronghold  of  the  af- 
fections.- We  must  not  permit  the  little  god  to 
come  in  till  judgment  shall  have  approved  and 
conscience  crowned  him. 

In  plain  words,  there  should  be  no  "falling  in 
love"  except  with  suitable  persons.  The  rules  we 
have  laid  down,  in  connection  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  physiology,  phrenology,  and 
physiognomy  as  every  person  old  enough  to 
many  ought  to  possess,  will  enable  any  sensible 
young  man  or  young  woman  to  judge  who 
are  and  who  are  not  adapted  to  them. 

LOVE  AND  FATE. 

There  is  a  theory,  too  generally  accepted, 
that  love  can  not  be  evaded— that  there  is  des- 
tiny in  it— in  a  word,  that  you  can  not  help 
yourself.  A  late  writer  disposes  of  this  assump- 
tion as  follows :  "  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in 
the  world  to  suppose  that  love  is  not  subject  to 
control.  Why  do  we  not  fall  in  love  with  our 
sisters?  Simply  because  we  know  that  we 
must  not  and  ought  not  Perhaps  you  may 
be  inclined  to  give  me  a  different  answer,  say- 
ing, because  they  are  our  sisters.  But  this  an- 
swer, in  reality,  means  the  same  as  the  other, 
although  people  seem  to  imagine  that  it  means 
something  different  They  seem  to  imply  that 
there  is  the  same  impossibility  of  falling  in 
love  with  a  sister  as  there  is  to  become  enam- 
ored of  a  female  belonging  to  a  different  species. 
There  is  no  such  impossibility.  Men  have  fre- 
quently become  enamored  of  women  of  whose 
consanguinity  they  were  ignorant  The  reason 
you  do  not  entertain  a  passion  for  your  sister  is 
not  because  they  are  your  sisters,  but  because 
you  kriow  that  they  are — because  they  and  you 
from  infancy  have  been  trained  never  to  think 
of  each  other  in  the  light  of  lovers— because, 
if  ever  you  are  struck  with  your  sister's  beauty, 
it  never  occurs  to  you  that  you  can  call  this 
beauty  yours— because,  in  short,  you  know 
from  the  moment  you  can  entertain  a  thought 
of  love,  that  the  passion,  as  regards  your  sister, 
is  hopeless,  useless,  vain,  wicked— that  it  can 
and  must  be  controlled. 

•  ••••• 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  which  is, 
that  since  the  passion  of  love  is  thus  shown  to 
be  capable  of  control  in  certain  caset>,  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  controlla- 
blo  in  all.  To  teach  otherwise,  is  only  to 
propagate  a  mischievous  fallacy.  It  may  not 
always  be  controllable  if  we  allow  it  to  take 
possession  of  our  minds ;  but  it  is  always  so  if 
we  choose  to  be  on  our  guard  against  its  ap- 
proaches." 

HOW  TO  WIN  LOVE. 

There  is  an  "  Art  of  Love  " — a  secret  to  how 
many  1— and  we  purpose  to  reveal  it  to  all  who 
will  give  us  their  attention.  It  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  subtile  charm— a  potent  spell,  a  magic 
influence  which  no  susceptible  heart  can  well 
withstand.  The  noble,  the  rich,  the  learned, 
the  gifted,  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  humble, 
the  poor  the  ignorant,  and  the  homely,  are  fore- 
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ed  to  yield  to  its  witchery.  What  a  gift,  what 
an  endowment  this  power  must  be !  Yes ;  but 
every  man  who  is  worthy  to  win  the  affections 
of  a  true  woman,  and  every  woman  who  is  fit 
to  become  a  wife,  may  possess  and  exercise  it 
It  is  nothing  more  or  leu  than — "  love  ! " 

"Love  begets  love!"  If,  having  chosen 
wisely,  you  love  purely,  truly,  deeply — with  the 
whole  heart— you  have  the  "charm."  Love 
will  find  expression  in  every  word  and  in  every 
act,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object, 
and  it  will  make  itself  feU.  If  she  be  truly  a 
fitting  mate  for  you,  and  her  affections  be  not 
already  engaged,  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
be  moved  by  similar  feelings.  The  awakening 
of  her  slumbering  love  may  be  gradual,  or  it 
may  be  sudden — that  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment mainly — but  it  is  inevitable. 

Would  you  call  out  the  love  of  a  lady,  you 
must  first  love  the  lady.  It  is  not  a  lily-white 
hand,  a  dimpled  cheek  or  chin,  large  languish- 
ing eyes,  or  a  pretty  face  that  begets  in  women 
an  absorbing  love ;  but  it  is  manliness,  gentle- 
ness, dignity  (not  pride  and  vanity).  It  is 
strength,  not  weakness ;  power,  not  impotence ; 
bravery,  not  timidity ;  self-reliance,  not  a  shirk- 
ing of  responsibilities;  devotion,  trust,  hope, 
kindness,  and  steadfastness  that  women  admire 
in  man.  And  man  admires  most  in  woman  the 
real  womanly  qualities,  such  as  modesty,  virtue, 
frankness,  affection,  trustfulness.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  science,  and  no  mere  indefinite 
sentimentalism.  Be  manly,  if  you  are  or  claim 
to  be  a  man ;  and  if  you  are  a  woman,  be  wom- 
anly, and  remember  that  love  begets  love. 

HOW  JENNY  WAS  WON. 

There  is  a  little  poem  which  furnishes  a  hint 
worthy  the  attention  of  rural  lovers. 
On  a  snnny  gammer  morning. 

Early  as  the  dew  was  dry, 
Up  the  hill  I  went  a  berrying; 

Need  I  tell  yon— tell  yon  why  f 
Farmer  Daris  had  a  daughter. 

And  it  happened  that  I  knew. 
On  each  sunny  morning,  Jenny 

Up  the  hill  went  berrying  too. 

Lonely  work  is  picking  berries, 

80 1  Joined  her  on  the  hill : 
"Jenny,  dear,"  said  L,  "  your  basket's 

Quito  too  large  for  one  to  fill." 
So  we  stayed— we  two— to  All  It, 

Jenny  talking— I  was  still- 
Leading  where  the  hill  was  steepest, 

Picking  berries  np  the  hill. 

"  This  Is  np  hill  work,"  said  Jenny ; 

"80  Is  life,"  said  I ;  "shall  we 
Climb  It  each  alone,  or,  Jenny, 

Will  yon  come  and  climb  with  met " 
Redder  than  the  blushing  berries, 

Jenny's  cheeks  a  moment  grew. 
While  without  delay  she  answered, 

"  I  will  come  and  climb  with  yon." 

That  was  a  sensible  lover,  and  Jenny  did 
right  to  give  him  her  hand  for  life's  up-hill 
journey. 

ANCrENT  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  ancient 
Greece— her  heroic  days— it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  the  conjugal  union  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  religious  festivity.  "The 
hymeneal  song  was  sung  to  cheer  and  gladden 


the  hearts  of  the  happy  pair;  the  joyous  band 
carried  the  nuptial  torches  in  pride  and  osten- 
tation through  the  city ;  the  lustral  waters  were 
drawn  from  the  consecrated  fountain;  and 
many  revered  ceremonies  conspired  to  render 
the  union  of  husband  and  wife  comparatively 
sacred."  In  later  and  more  corrupt  times,  mar- 
riage in  Greece  became  a  mere  bond  of  abject 
slavery  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  courte- 
sans were  more  honored  than  virtuous  wives. 

The  Romans  recognized  three  kinds  of  mar- 
riage—Conferation,  Coemption,  and  Use.  Con- 
feration was  the  august  ceremonial  used  in  the 
marriage  of  pontiffs  and  priests ;  in  Coemp- 
tion, the  parties  formally  pledged  themselves 
to  each  other ;  while  the  marriage  of  Use  was 
a  simple  cohabitation,  without  any  ceremonial. 

In  ancient  Assyria,  all  the  marriageable  girls 
in  a  province  were  assembled  once  a  year  at  a 
fair,  where  after  being  exhibited  and  inspected 
by  the  men  wishing  wives,  they  were  put  up 
at  public  auction.  The  most  beautiful  were 
first  offered,  and  were  sold  to  the  rich,  who 
could  afford  to  pay  high  prices.  With  the  ugly 
i*.  often  became  a  question,  not  how  much  a 
man  would  give,  but  what  he  would  be  willing 
to  take,  in  the  shape  of  a  dowry,  with  the  girl ; 
and  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  the  beauti- 
ful went  to  make  up  dowries  for  the  plain  un- 
beautiful. 

It  was  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
that  the  highest  existing  idea  of  marriage  and 
the  rights  of  woman  in  that  relation  had  their 
origin. '  From  the  earliest  antlhuity  these  na- 
tions practiced  the  strictest  monogamy.  The 
father  gave  away  his  daughter  with  these 
words :  "  I  give  thee  my  daughter  in  honorable 
wedlock,  to  have  the  half  of  thy  bed,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  keys  of  thy  house,  one  third  of  the 
money  thou  art  at  present  possessed  of,  or  shalt 
have  hereafter,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  rights 
appointed  by  law." 

THE  husband's  duties  at  home. 

Tou  who  have  taken  a  wife  from  a  happy 
home  of  kindred  hearts  and  kind  companion- 
ship, have  you  given  to  her  all  of  your  time 
which  you  could  spare?  have  you  endeavored 
to  make  amends  to  her  for  the  loss  of  these 
friends?  Have  you  joined  with  her  in  en- 
deavors to  open  the  minds  of  your  children ; 
and  give  them  good  moral  lessons  ?  Have  you 
strengthened  her  mind  with  advice,  kinduess, 
and  good  books  ?  Have  you  spent  your  even- 
ings with  her  in  the  cultivation  of  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  excellence  ?  Have  you  looked 
upon  her  as  an  immortal  being,  as  well  as 
yourself  ?  Has  her  improvement  been  as  much' 
your  aim  as  your  own  ?  Has  your  desire  been 
to  "  love  her,"  as  St  Paul  commands  you,  and 
to  see  her  "  holy  and  without  blemish  ?"  Has 
your  kind  word  soothed  the  irritation  of  her 
brow?  Has  your  arm  supported  her  in  the 
day  of  trial  and  trouble  ?  Have  yon  truly  been 
a  helpmate  to  her  whom  you  have  sworn  be- 
fore God  to  love  and  cherish?  Husband! 
husband!  shut  not  your  heart  against  these 
words.  You  are  her  senior,  you  have  mixed 
more  in  the  world, and  you  have  gained  knowl- 


edge of  human  nature  and  thus  of  human 
weakness.  Let  this  knowledge  add  to  your 
desire  to  serve,  to  assist,  and  to  cherish  her  in 
all  Christian  virtues.  Let  your  children  have 
the  example  before  them  of  parents  bound  by 
one  tie,  one  hope,  united  here  and  forever, 
whom  no  cross  can  sever,  and  whose  pure 
minds  cast  a  bright  reflection  upon  all  around. 

FIDELITY. 

"  The  first  duty  which  married  persons  owe 
to  each  other— a  duty  so  sacred  that  even  a 
suspicion  breathed  upon  it  will  blight  their 
happiness  to  the  roots— is  to  maintain  that 
sacred  and  unalterable  fidelity  toward  each 
other  to  which  they  are  sworn  by  their  bridal 
vows."  This  fidelity  implies  something  more 
than  the  avoidance  of  those  overt  acts  of  con- 
jugal transgression  which  shock  the  moral 
sense  of  community  and  awaken  public  indig- 
nation. There  may  be  folly  and  wrong  where 
there  is  no  actual  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  moth  may  flit  about  the  lamp-flame 
for  a  time  without  falling  into  it ;  and  a  "  flirt- 
ation  may  originate  in  vanity  or  pique,  and 
end  in  nothing  worse  than  a  brief  infatuation 
on  one  side,  and  a  few  keen  pangs  of  jealousy 
on  the  other,  but  the  danger  of  more  serious 
results  is  fearful"  Beware,  then,  of  the  slight- 
est approach  to  trifling  with  the  holy  bonds 
you  have  assumed !  Let  there  be  no  cause  for 
a  single  anxious  thought,  for  one  hour  of  dis- 
trust or  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  one  you  have 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish.  That  one  must  be 
first  in  your  thoughts  always.  The  hopes,  the 
plans,  the  happiness  of  husband  and  wife  are 
bound  up  together.  We  can  not  divide  the 
most  sacred  sympathies  of  our  nature  between 
our  lawful  mate  and  another  person. 

SECOND  MARRIAGES — HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  a  widow  seldom 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  although  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  do  so.  When  one  did  so, 
she  waited  at  least  five  years  or  more  in  wid- 
owhood. It  is  possible  that  they  did  not  gen- 
erally find  matrimony  so  pleasant  a  state  as  to 
be  anxious  to  return  to  it 

In  India,  according  to  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
the  girls  of  every  family  are  betrothed  when 
they  arc  only  a  few  months  old ;  and  should 
the  bridegroom  that  is  to  be,  die  immediately 
after,  the  child  is  considered  a  widow,  and  can 
not  marry  again.  The  estate  of  widowhood  is 
considered  a  great  misfortune,  since  it  is  be- 
lieved mat  only  those  women  are  placed  in  it 
who  in  some  state  of  prerexistence  had  de- 
served such  punishment  The  mttee,  or  immo- 
lation of  the  widow  On  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband,  was  formerly  common,  but  has  been 
abolished  through  the  influence  of  the  British 
Government 

The  laws  of  Moses  encouraged  and  regulated 
the  marriage  of  widows.  If  a  man  died  child- 
less, his  brother  was  expected  to  marry  his 
widow,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  family  name. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  too,  while  he  exhorts  the 
churches  to  honor  them  who  are  "  widows  in- 
deed," also  exhorts  the  younger  widows  to 
marry.  (1  Tim.  v.  4) 

At  the  present  time,  among  civilized  nations, 
second  marriages  are  almost  universally  al- 
lowed, if  not  always  approved;  so  that  the 
verdict  of  the  world  is  certainly  in  their  favor. 
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TOBAOOONIZED  CHILDREN. 

Mrs.  Stowk  uses  some  suitable  language  in 
speaking  of  the  children  of  tobacco-using  fa- 
thers. 

"  Children  of  smoking  fathers  have  often  their 
brains  and  nervous  systems  entirely  impregna- 
ted vrith  the  poison  of  nicotine  in  the  helpless 
age  of  infancy.  A  couple  came  to  a  country 
place  entirely  for  the  health  of  their  only  boy, 
a  feeble  infant  The  child  was  pale  and  sickly, 
constipated  in  bowels,  and  threw  up  his  milk 
constantly.  The  parents  had  but  one  room,  in 
which  they  lived  with  him,  and  which  was 
every  evening  blue  with  tobacco  smoke.  Every 
evening  that  helpless  little  creature  took  into 
its  lungs  as  much  tobacco  as  if  he  had  smoked 
a  cigarette.  Btill  more  than  this— the  mother 
who  was  nursing  that  infant  did  what  was 
equivalent  to  smoking  one  cigar  every  evening 
—she  breathed  her  husband's  smoke.  Now,  if 
your  baby  smokes  cigars,  you  will  find,  by  and 
by,  when  he  comes  to  need  brains,  that  his 
brain-power  will  not  be  found.  He  will  be 
fitful,  starty,  morbid,  full  of  nervous  kinks  and 
cranks,  one  of  those  wretched  human  beings 
who  live  a  life  like  that  described  by  Hawthorne 
in  his  story  of  Feathertop  '—only  capable  of  ex- 
istence and  efficiency  while  smoking,  but  sink- 
ing into  dimness  and  stupidity  when  he  stops. 
Such  are  some  of  the  chances  of  poor  babies  1" 


A  WET-SHEET  PACK. 

A  subscriber  writes  to  us  inquiring  what 
is  the  "  wet-sheet  pack  ?  "  "  How  and  where 
is  it  applied  ?  "  "  If  it  be  a  home  treatment,  a 
description  of  it  will  be  gratefully  received 
through  the  columns  of  the  Journal." 

"  The  Wet-Sheet  Pack"  consists  in  envelop- 
ing the  naked  individual  in  a  sheet  wrung  out 
of  warm,  tepid,  or  cold  water,  and  then  wrap- 
ping outside  of  this  one  or  two  blankets  and  a 
bed-quilt  or  two,  so  that  the  patient  will  in- 
stantly warm  up  and  go  into  a  sweat 

The  time  for  remaining  in  the  pack  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  The  average  time  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  though  in  some 
cases  fifteen  minutes  is  long  enough.  Those  of 
a  nervous,  excitable  temperament  should  re- 
main in  the  wet  sheet  only  until  the  body 
becomes  comfortably  warm.  Those  having  a 
more  torpid  circulation  and  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament unattended  with  much  debility,  may 
remain  in  it  longer.  Much  of  the  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort of  the  process  depends  on  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  the  attendant  There  is  need  of 
science  in  applying  the  pack.  A  person  may 
be  wrapped  up  so  slowly,  loosely,  and  unevenly 
by  an  awkward  hand,  as  to  find  the  whole 
affair  from  beginning  to  end  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable ;  or  the  sheet  may  be  so  rapidly 


and  nicely  adjusted  as  to  give  the  patient  an 
hour  of  real  luxurious  enjoyment 

A  mattress  bed  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
on  which  are  from  three  to  five  large  thick  com- 
fortables, then  a  pair  of  soft  flannel  blankets, 
and  lastly  a  wet  sheet,  lightly  wrung  out  so 
as  not  to  drip,  should  be  spread.  Two  bolsters 
laid  on  the  mattress  are  necessary  for  the  head. 
These  should  be  laid  under  the  blankets.  The 
patient  then  lies  down  flat  on  the  back,  with 
his  hands  straightened  down  by  the  sides,  and 
is  quickly  enveloped  in  the  sheet  The  sheet 
should  be  tucked  about  the  feet,  limbs,  and 
neck,  then  covered  by  first  one  blanket,  then 
the  other ;  afterward  the  comfortables,  one  at 
a  time,  are  nicely  tucked  in  at  each  side.  If 
the  feet  remain  cold,  a  bottle  of  hot  water 


WET-SHEET  PACK. 


should  be  placed  to  them.  To  prevent  head- 
ache, apply  to  the  head  a  towel  wet  hi  cold 
water. 

On  coming  out  of  the  pack  the  patient 
should  be  washed  in  cold  water,  or  water  that 
is  not  sensibly  warm,  and  then  rubbed  until 
thoroughly  dry  with  towels. 

Our  illustration  will  give  an  idea  how  tho 
subject  looks  when  snugly  packed.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  this  method  of  treat- 
ment to  break  up  a  cold ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  methods  of  taking  a  sweat  Care 
should  be  taken,  after  coming  out,  to  avoid  a 
draft,  or  over-eating.  A  brisk  walk,  which 
starts  the  blood  into  general  circulation,  soon 
puts  the  patient  in  working  order. 

[For  a  complete  treatise  on  all  the  water-enre  process- 
es, and  different  sorts  of  baths,  see  the  Illustrated  "Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia,"  a  work  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pages,  two  volumes  in  one,  price  $4  60.  May  be  had  at 
this  office,  or  prepaid  by  post.] 


THE   TOBAOOO  EVIL. 

A  newspaper  cotemporary  of  ours  narrates 
the  following  short  incident : 

"Doctor,"  wo  said  to  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  profession,  "  tell  us  something  about  the 
baneful  effects  of  tobacco." 

"  Its  effects,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  are  evil  and 
only  evil,  and  that  continually;  and  it  is  a 
perfect  mystery  that  gentleman  of  my  profes- 
sion care  so  little,  do  and  know  so  little  about  a 
poison  that  is  doing  mischief  at  so  terrible  a 
rate." 

"Sir,"  the  doctor  continued,  "I  was  on  a 
council  of  physicians  the  other  day,  on  the 


border  of  this  town ;  the  patient  was  a  young 
man  prostrated  by  the  paralysis ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs  from  the 
abdomen  to  the  toe ;  we  overhauled  him ;  we 
withdrew  and  talked  about  antecedents  and 
probable  causes,  and  came  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Dissatisfied  and  impatient,  I  in- 
quired of  the  attending  physician  whether  the 
poor  fellow  used  tobacco. 

"  O,  no,"  he  replied, "  I  guess  not,"  and  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  added,  "what  if  he 
does?  that  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
case." 

"  I  did  not  ask  you,"  I  replied, "  about  the 
effects  of  tobacco,  but  simply  if  the  patient 
used  it" 

Gruffly  he  said,  "  Go  and  see." 

Stepping  to  his  bedside,  I  said, "  My  young 
friend,  do  you  use  tobacco  ?  " 

With  a  squeaking  voice,  more  cat-like  than 
human,  he  answered,  "  I  use  a  little." 

"  How  do  you  use  it?" 

"I  smoke  a  little." 

"  Did  you  smoke  this  morning  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  little." 

"  Did  you  smoke  at  noon  f " 

"  Yes,  a  little." 

Before  I  quit  his  side  I  ascertained  that  he 
had  actually  consumed  sixteen  cigars  a  day, 
and  the  poor  fellow's  soul  was  so  obfuscated  by 
smoke  that  he  considered  that  prodigious 
amount  but  a  little ! 

"This,"  continued  the  doctor,  "may  seem 
strange,  but  the  strangest  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
his  attending  physician,  regular  and  well  bred, 
did  not  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  patient 
used  tobacco;  and  secondly,  if  he  did,  he  did 
not  know  that  a  rank  and  deadly  poison  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  case." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  medical  profession 
for  the  most  effective  testimony  against  this 
most  popular  poison ;  hence  we  have  no  wish 
to  arraign  it  and  denounce  it  in  wholesale 
style.  But,  account  for  it  as  we  may,  on  the 
score  of  selfishness  or  ignorance,  the  main 
body  of  the  profession  is  mournfully  derelict 
in  duty  touching  the  ruinous  effects  of  this 
great  and  fashionable  narcotic 


THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  NUISANCE. 

Every  day  brings  forth  a  new  patent  medi- 
cine. If  one  died  every  day  the  future  would 
look  brighter,  but  unfortunately  few  of  them 
ever  completely  disappear.  Nothing  can  be  so 
absurd  or  ineffectual  that  some  will  not  have 
faith  and  "  take  Stock "  in  it  In  estimating 
the  value  of  a  nostrum  the  public  pass  by  a 
hundred  perfect  failures,  but  are  arrested— nay, 
dumbfounded — by  one  apparent  success.  But 
all  patent  medicines  are  not  alike.  Some  are 
compounded  from  really  good  prescriptions  for 
certain  cases.  These  give  caste  to  the  rest,  and 
therefore  few  besides  the  victimized  ever  know 
which  are  reliable,  or,  rather,  which  are  not 
We  heartily  wish  that  some  plan  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  underlies  our 
institutions  could  be  devised  for  ridding  the 
country  of  the  whole  list 


1869.] 
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An  Act  compelling  every  bottle  or  package 
to  cany  a  complete  and  accurate  formula  of  its 
contents  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  oppres- 
sive, and  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  in- 
stantly annihilating  about  two-thirds  of  the 
list.  "  Vegetable  Hair  Restoratives,"  "  P^ls," 
"Purifiers,"  "Cordials,"  "Balsams,"  etc,  eta, 
would,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  be  found  to 
contain  leading  articles  of  a  mineral  nature 
which  would  put  to  shame  their  protestations 
of  "  purely  vegetable." 

Another  class  of  nostrums,  under  the  capti- 
vating titles  of  "  Elixirs,"  "  Cordials,"  etc.,  are 
being  worked  into  general  use  very  rapidly. 
In  this  case  physicians  are  used  as  the  cat's 
paw  for  pulling  out  the  chestnuts.  Manu- 
facturers, with  a  degree  of  cunning  above  what 
the  profession  comprehend,  publish  what  they 
call  a  "  formula  "  for  the  preparation,  but  which 
tb  so  far  imperfect  that  no  chemist  can  repro- 
duce the  preparation.  One  says  this  prepara- 
tion contains  the  "  active  principles  "  of  so  much 
bark  (which  may  mean  the  tincture,  or  solid  ex- 
tract, or  quinia,  cinchona),  etc.,  with  so  much 
"  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  "  (which  is  ab- 
surd, because  the  protoxide  of  iron,  as  such,  is 
insoluble),  with  so  much  "  phosphorus,"  etc.,  to 
the  fluid  ounce,  combined  with  "  suitable  aro- 
matics." 

All  this  is  a  dodge  to  enlist  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  introduction  of  the  medicine. 
When  a  demand  is  created  it  can  be  supplied 
only  from  one  source.  Wherein,  then,  do  they 
differ  essentially  from  patent" medicines  ?  In  a 
copy  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal  (the  organ 
of  Rush  Medical  College)  we  notice  the  follow- 
ing among  other  secret  or  partially  secret  med- 
icines advertised : "  Capsules  Raquin,"  "  Label's 
Savonules  or  Dragees  au  Copahu  Soponif- 
ic,"  "  Injection  Brou,"  "  Fougera's  Compound 
Iodinized  Cod  Liver  Oil,"  "Fougera's  Com- 
pound Dragees  of  Santonine,"  "Blancard's 
Pills,"  Elixir,  Wine,  Syrup* Pills  and  Lozen- 
ges of  Pepsine,  "Fougera's  Pate  Pectoral," 
"  Lancelot's  Cigarettes  for  Asthma,"  "  Lance- 
lot's Iodinized  Syrup  of  Horseradish,"  "  Fouge- 
ra's Iodo-Ferro-Phosphated  Elixir  of  Horse- 
radish," "Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Rcnewer,"  "  Tilden's  Elixir  of  Calisaya,"  "  Til- 
den's  Elixir  of  Calisaya  and  Iron,"  "  Tilden's 
Elixir  of  Calisaya  and  Bismuth,"  "Tilden's 
Elixir  of  Iron  and  Strychnia,"  "  Tilden's  Fluid 
Extract  Buchu  Comp.,"  "  Tilden's  Fluid  Ex- 
tract Black  Cohosh  Comp.,"  «  Tilden's  Fluid  Ex- 
tract Lobelia  Comp.,"  "  Tilden's  Ferrated  Wine 
of  Wild  Cherry,"  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  formula;  for  several  of  the 
foregoing  preparations  have  appeared  in  some 
shape  or  other  in  some  medical  publications; 
but  even  if  it  were  correctly  stated  on  each 
package,  the  inevitable  copyrighted  name  or  la- 
bel or  trade  mark  makes  the  preparation,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  proprietary  remedy. 

Where  the  evil  is  to  stop,  or  what  is  to  be- 
come of  legitimate  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
unless  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  comes  to  the 
Ik   rescue,  is  more  than  we  can  divine. — From  the 
/  *  Chicago  Price  Current  and  Chemical  Repository. 


[One  way  to  "  stop  the  evil "  is  for  people  to 
stop  making  fools  of  themselves,  and  swallow 
no  more  of  the  slops.  It  is  a  great  wickedness 
that  quack-doctors  should  be  permitted  to 
swindle  the  people,  and  to  filch  money  from 
dying  men  and  women.  Let  our  Legislatures 
suppress  the  quacks,  and  so  save  the  lives  of 
our  citizens.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 


KEEP  YOUR  MOUTH  SHUT. 

Most  of  all,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  health, 
keep  your  mouth  shut  Every  physiologist 
will  tell  you  that  the  mouth  is  constructed  for 
eating  and  speaking,  the  nose  for  breathing  and 
smelling.  Each  organ  should  be  used  for  its 
designed  purpose,  and  for  that  only.  Impuri- 
ties in  the  air  reach  the  lungs  through  the 
mouth,  which  could  not  through  the  nose. 
Especially,  then,  is  the  caution,  Keep  your  mouth 
shut,  applicable  to  persons  of  a  consumptive 
tendency.  Air  to  the  lungs  reaches  soonest 
through  the  mouth,  and  those  sensitive  organs 
receive  their  first  injuries  by  that  contact 
Had  the  same  air  reached  iliem  by  Hie  natural 
and  circuitous  route  of  Ihe  nose,  it  wwiild  have 
been  wanned  and  Bobbed  of  its  power  to  himn. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  tli:m  lor  persons, 
when  walking  <n  riding  together,  to  be  aocitible 
by  talking  mid  laughing.  Probably  tlmupands 
of  Ihe  young  every  winter,  while  enjoying 
sleigh-rides,  permit  the  rawest,  coldest  winds  to 
strike  directly  upon  tlu>se  wonderfully  delicate 
organs,  the  throat  and  lungs,  as  they  indulge  in 
the  merry  talk  and  the  loud  laugh,  which  opens 
the  mouth  to  the  widest  extent  "  Mysterious" 
and  "  sudden  "  deaths  are  often  the  plainest  re- 
sult of  open  violations  of  the  common-sense 
law  of  health. 

"  Shall  we,  then,  keep  silent  when  in  compa- 
ny out  of  doors  ?  "  it  will  be  asked.  I  answer, 
Every  exposure  of  your  lungs  and  air  passages 
is  at  your  own  risk  and  cost  The  best  I  can 
recommend,  is  to  put  vails  and  mufflers  before 
your  mouth,  or  hold  your  hand  before  it,  when 
speaking,  singing,  or  laughing, — any  way,  so 
that  the  air  is  properly  warmed  before  it  is  in- 
haled, or — keep  your  mouth  shut. 

It  will  be  objected  that  there  are  catarrhal 
affections  which  sometimes  obstruct  the  nasal 
passages,  and  thus  compel  closing  the  nose  and 
opening  the  mouth  for  breathing.  But  the 
clearing  of  those  passages  is  as  necessary  as 
the  clearing  the  throat  of  any  foreign  substance, 
and  quite  as  easily  affected.  Therefore,  I  re- 
peat, keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  compel  your 
nose  to  honor  its  office  as  the  breathing  organ. 

Out-door  speakers  and  singers  often  feel  the 
evil  of  raw  air  striking  their  lungs,  directly, 
and  colds,  pleurisy,  inflammations,  pneumonia, 
and  death  not  unfrequently  result  Their 
usual  precaution  is  to  speak  slowly  and  moder- 
ately at  first,  increasing  in  power  as  they  pro- 
gress. When  through,  if  wise,  they  bundle  up 
then"  mouths,  breathing  only  through  their 
noses,  giving  their  lungs  rest  by  avoiding  any 
further  exposure.  Custom  enables  some  per- 
sons to  labor  this  way  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is 


almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  a  felt  evil— of- 
ten a  fatal  one. 

If  one's  nose  be  closed  by  snuff- taking,  vary 
the  prescription  and  say,  Keep  your  nose  shut, 
when  the  temptation  appears.  "  If  your  head 
were  designed  for  a  dust-hole,  the  nose  would 
have  been  put  in  the  reverse  position  from 
what  it  is."  Snuff-taking  increases  the  difficul- 
ty of  properly  breathing,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  its  own 
unhealthiness,  expense,  and  annoyances. 


THE   BEEF   WE  BAT. 

Texas  Cattle. — The  Farmer's  Borne  Jour- 
nal, Lexington,  Ky.,  states  that  during  last 
month  over  seventy  car  loads  of  Texas  cattle 
were  received  in  that  city,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  were  sent  to  Bourbon  and  other  coun- 
ties to  be  pastured  awhile.  We  observe  the 
statement  in  an  exchange,  now  mislaid,  that 
preparations  are  going  on  at  the  West  for  the 
transportation  of  Texas  cattle  the  present  season 
in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before,  and  that  a 
very  brisk  trade  is  anticipated.  If  the  cattle 
commissioners  of  the  several  States  are  obliged 
to  be  as  "  brisk "  in  following  up  the  disease 
this  year  as  they  were  last  we  may  expect  a 
"  lively  time  all  round." — Country  Oenueman. 

We  remark,  first,  Texas  cattle  grown  on  the 
sweet,  rich  grass  of  that  State  are  probably  as 
healthy  as  any  other  cattle  in  the  world.  They 
may  be  as  safely  transported  from  Texas  to 
New  York,  by  river  or  rail,  as  from  Halifax  to 
Newfoundland,  or  from  New  York  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  without  losing  an  animal 
It  is  the  wretched,  nay,  barbarous,  treatment 
they  receive  which  causes  disease  and  death 
on  the  way.  They  are  kept  day  and  night  on 
the  decks  of  Mississippi  steamboats ;  or  in  open 
cars  with  a  hot  summer's  sun  pouring  its  fiery 
rays  upon  them,  and  that,  too,  without  sufficient 
food  or  water !  The  surprise  is,  not  that  they 
die  in  dozens,  and  their  decaying  carcasses  fill 
the  land  with  a  sickening  stench,  but  that  any 
survive  such  brutal  treatment  If 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Hakes  countless  millions  mourn," 

how  much  more  brutally  will  he,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  suitable  laws,  treat  poor,  dumb  ani- 
mals. Much  of  the  complaint  by  Western  cat- 
tle speculators  about  the  disease  of  Texas  cat- 
tle caused  by  a  change  of  climate  and  of  grass 
is  simply  "bosh."  Give  tho  poor  creatures 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink;  keep  them  under  a 
comfortable  shade,  when  on  railroad  or  river, 
with  a  "  resting  spell "  now  and  then,  and  you 
may  transport  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
with  perfect  health  and  safety.  Where  is  Mr. 
Bergh,  President  of  the  Socioty  to  Prevent  Cru- 
elty to  Animals  ?  When  New  Yorkers  eat  beef, 
they  want  that  which  is  properly  fattened ; 
slaughtered  when  the  blood  is  cool  and  quiet 
—not  when  excited  to  a  fever  heat  by  starva- 
tion, a  long  voyage,  a  severe  tramp,  or  a  thou- 
sand-mile railroad  ride.  When  nicely  dressed 
and  properly  cooked,  Texas  cattle  will  be 
found  to  be  more  like  venison  or  other  game 
meat  than  much  of  the  stall-fed  beef  we  get 
nearer  home. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  LOVE  LIFE 

STRANGER  THAN  ROMANCE. 

The  Count  de  St.  Croix,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  in  France, 
became  engaged,  after  a  long  courtship,  to  a 
lady  his  equal  in  position  and  fortune,  and  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty.  Shortly  after  the  happy 
day  was  appointed  which  was  to  render  two 
loving  hearts  one,  the  Count  was  ordered  im- 
mediately to  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol ;  so  be  girded  on  his  sa- 
ber, and  at  the  head  of  bis 
regiment  he  marched  to  the 
battle-field.  During  the  Count's 
absence  it  happened  that  his 
affianced  bad  the  small-pox; 
after  hovering  between  life  and 
deatli  she  recovered,  but  found 
her  beauty  hopelessly  lost.  The 
disease  had  assumed,  in  her 
case,  the  most  virulent  charac- 
ter, and  left  her  not  ouly  dis- 
figured, but  seamed  and  scar- 
red to  such  a  frightful  extent 
that  she  became  hideous  to 
herself,  and  resolved  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  the 
strictest  seclusion.  A  year 
passed  away,  when  one  day 
the  Count,  immediately  upon 
his  return  to  France,  accom- 
panied by  his  valet,  presented 
himself  at  the  residence  of  his 
betrothed  and  solicited  an  in- 
terview. This  was  refused. 
He,  however,  with  the  persist- 
ence of  a  lover,  pressed  the  suit, 
and  finally  the  lady  made  her 
appearance,  very  closely  muf- 
fled in  a  vail.  At  the  sound  of 
her  voice  the  Count  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  her,  but 
stepping  aside,  she  tremblingly 
told  him  the  story  of  her  sor- 
row and  burst  into  tears.  A 
heavenly  smile  broke  over  the 
Count's  handsome  features  as, 
raising  his  hand  above,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  is  God's  work ! 
I  am  blind ! "  It  was  even  so, 
When  gallantly  leading  bis  re- 
giment to  attack,  a  cannon-ball 
passed  so  closely  to  his  eyes 
that  while  it  left  their  expres- 
sion unchanged  and  his  coun- 
tenance unmarked,  it  robbed 
him  forever  of  sight  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  their 
marriage  was  shortly  after  solemnized.  It  is 
said  that  at  this  day  may  often  be  seen  at  the 
Emperor's  receptions  an  officer  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  lady  closely  vailed,  and  they  seem 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  their  love  of  music. 


THE  WALLAOHIANB, 

THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HISTORY. 

About  forty  miles  distant  from  Bucharest, 
the  chief  city  of  Wallacbia,  and  the  capital  of 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Roumania  (or  Moldo- 
Wallachia),  a  traveler  spent  a  Sunday  in  a  poor 
village,  where  gipsies  played  on  various  instru- 
ments, while  the  peasants,  both  male  and  female, 
hi  their  full  Sunday  costume,  executed  a  round 


J3 -Li OCELOT  ^ 

WALLACHIAN  PEASANT. 


There  is  no  royal  road  to  real  excellence : 
the  law  of  labor  is  binding  equally  on  genius 
and  mediocrity. 


dance,  or  Mora.  But  upon  the  countenances 
of  those  engaged  in  the  dance  the  traveler 
could  observe  no  particular  excitement  The 
youths  and  their  partners  turned  round  a  few 
times,  held  the  arms  stretched  out  wide  apart, 
contracted  the  ring,  approached  each  other, 
patted  each  other  upon  the  shoulder,  bent  the 
head  under  the  elevated  arm,  and  mutually 
glanced  into  cacli  other's  eyes.  The  maneuvers 
were  beautiful,  but  lost  in  attraction  by  being 


so  often  repeated,  especially  when  liveliness 
and  emotional  expression  seemed  totally  want- 
ing. The  people  themselves  claim  that  this 
dance  originated  with  their  Roman  ancestors; 
but  the  ancients  were  certainly  more  lively  in 
its  execution  than  the  present  Roumanian  Wal- 
lachian  peasants  on  the  Danube.  The  latter 
appear  to  go  through  it  mechanically;  they 
act  ss  if  they  were  continually  under  the  obser- 
ant  eye  of  their  lords  and  rulers,  and  were 
simply  making  an  official  pleas- 
ure for  his  sake.  Even  their 
music  has  in  it  something  sad 
and  oppressive— nay,  grievous, 
as  if  it  would  tell  something  of 
the  low  condition  of  those  to 
whom  it  ministered.  And  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  Wal- 
lachian  peasants  are  so  sad  even 
amid  their  festivities.  For  cen- 
turies they  have  dwelt  under 
the  severest  oppression.  Free- 
dom and  joyousness  of  life  are 
unknown  to  them ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenance, 
as  well  as  their  whole  nature,  is 
somewhat  melancholy.  The 
children  do  not  laugh;  the 
young  men,  though  apparently 
defiant,  are  still  moody  or  de- 
pressed in  disposition;  while 
the  old  men,  having  become 
indifferent  and  apathetic,  usu- 
ally submit  to  every  imposition 
as  a  decree  of  fate. 

The  condition  of  the  whole 
population  of  Wallacbia— and 
indeed  of  the  whole  Roumani- 
an people — reminds  us  forcibly 
of  the  socialism  of  the  middle 
ages. 

A  regulation  of  the  year  1831 
divided  the  entire  population 
of  Wallacbia  (and  Moldavia) 
into  but  two  classes — the  privi- 
leged and  those  who  were  lia 
ble  to  pay  taxes.  The  first 
consisted  of  such  individuals 
as  were  free  from  all  imposts — 
boyars,  officials  of  all  classes, 
priests,  monks,  soldiers,  ser- 
vants of  the  privileged,  and 
they  of  the  cloisters  and  of  the 
boyars — numbering  altogether 
nearly  680,000;  while  the  tax- 
able portion  of  the  community 
was  composed  of  the  mechan- 
ics and  tradesmen,  or,  as  they 

 were  called,  the  patented,  who 

were  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  vocation,  and  who  numbered  120,000. 
Then  the  peasants  were  all  liable  to  a  head- 
duty;  the  number  of  peasant  families  was 
640,000,  and  constituted,  including  the  nomadic 
shepherds,  about  3,200,000  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Thus  a  sixth  of  the  population  was 
released  from  all  duty,  while  the  working 
classes  had  nothing  to  say  in  matters  of  the 
state,  were  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
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political  affaire,  their  only  call  being  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  country. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THB  WALLACHIAN  PEAS- 
ANT. 

The  Wallachian  peasants,  to  the  consideration 
of  whom  we  now  confine  ourselves,  lived  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  shepherds, 
dwelling  in  their  StaUat.  Under  Maria  Theresa 
they  were  first  collected  together  in  dwelling- 
houses  ;  land  was  offered  to  them ;  they  began 
to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  to  live  in  villages 
where  each  family  had  a  dwelling  and 
garden.  Their  character  is  not  at  all  in- 
viting, much  as  we  may  be  inclined  to 
regret  their  want  of  opportunity.  "  Do- 
ing nothing,"  says  Yon  Berg,  in  his 
"Prom  the  East  of  the  Austrian  Mon- 
archy," "  is  the  peasant's  greatest  enjoy- 
ment" He  lets  his  wife  do  all  the  work 
for  him,  and  works  himself  only  when  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
get  money  wherewith  to  pay  his  tithes, 
and  to  buy  the  little  that  is  needed  for  his 
family's  subsistence,  or  to  buy  a  pair  of 
oxen  for  driving  the  team,  which  is  the 
•nly  work  he  kindly  takes  to.  Engaged 
in  this  employment  be  will  often  stay  out 
for  a  week  at  once,  hauling  wood  or  coal.  * 
He  is  a  very  skillful  wagon-driver ;  but 
people  who  have  dwelt  among  them  de- 
clare that "  without  the  cudgel  ho  is  not 
to  be  governed."  If  any  one  tries  to  in- 
fluence him  with  kind  words,  he  only 
gets  ridiculed  for  his  troublo;  but  if  any 
one  has  ever  given  him  a  sound  thrashing, 
he  says,  "  That's  a  perfect  gentleman  1 " 
Nevertheless,  he  has  some  good  qualities,  J§| 
to  which  his  love  for  smoking  hot  drinks  o  \'" 
does  not  belong.  He  lives  regularly  as  ^  .  - 
regards  food,  though  it  is  m  part  a  com- 
pulsory virtue,  as  he  always  remains  poor 
because  he  is  so  lazy,  and  must  content 
himself  with  very  ordinary  fare.  Inintel-  J 
lectual  talent  he  is  not  deficient,  though  ; 
his  education  is  null.  He  has  rather  a 
nobleness  of  expression,  the  head  and 
face  being  long,  and  the  latter  dark  in 
color  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  His 
black  eyes,  however,  have  nearly  always 
a  malicious  expression,  and  shine  bright- 
ly enough  in  excitement;  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  met  with  a  firm  glance,  they 
are  immediately  meekly  cast  down.  He 
is  disorderly,  allowing  his  thick  hair  to 
fly  wildly  uukempt  about  bis  bead.  His 
mouth  is  finely  cut,  ornamented  with  ' '  ^ 
beautiful  white  teeth,  and  overshadowed 
by  a  mustache ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 


village  in  Banat,  which  had  a  very  bad  fame. 
The  village,  Padina  Matja,  then  contained 
ninety-one  houses  and  six  hundred  aud  thirty 
inhabitants.  The  wooden  walls  of  the  village 
church  had  become  so  dilapidated  that  the 
wind  and  rain  penetrated  at  pleasure,  while 
the  aforetime  school-room  had  been  turned 
into  a  pig-stye.  The  officials  who  had  accom- 
panied Yon  Berg  summoned  the  head  man  of 
the  village  before  them  and  told  him  how 
wrong  it  was  to  allow  the  church  and  school 
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wear  a  beard,  which  is  the  privilege  of  the 
priests  alone.  He  makes  the  impression  of 
a  strong,  well-built  man,  and  good-looking 
forms  and  countenances  arc  not  rare.  Yet,  as 
a  set-off  to  all  this,  he  is  described  by  some 
travelers,  besides  being  lazy,  as  both  cowardly 
and  malicious.  In  some  districts  the  people 
are  said  to  be  much  given  to  theft  and  robbery. 

Yon  Berg  relates  the  story  of  a  visit  paid  by 
biuuolf  and  some  officials  to  a  Wallachian 

!=*  


to  go  to  ruin.  "  Ja,  meine  herren,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  that  is  truo ;  but  we  are  poor,  and  those 
who  own  the  ground  do  not  support  us,  and 
we  can  not  build  and  improve."  "  Now,  if  you 
people  here  in  Padina  Matja,"  returned  the 
officials,  "  were  not  such  wicked  thieves  and 
robbers,  yon  would  certainly  bo  assisted." 
"  Ja,  meine  herren,  that  is  true,"  the  old  peas- 
ant said ;  "  but  it  is  just  because  we  have  such  a 
bad  church  and  school  that  we  are  such  robbers 


and  thieves."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sugges- 
tion in  the  old  man's  answer. 

THE  WALLACHIAN  MAIDEN. 

The  Wallachian  woman  is  hi  strict  subjec- 
tion to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  appears 
closely  attached.  She  is  exceedingly  industri- 
ous ;  even  when  a  little  girl  she  is  seldom  seen 
without  her  spindle ;  and  when,  as  a  woman, 
she  sits  upon  the  market-place  selling  fruits 
and  various  products,  she  employs  her  time  in 
spinning  or  in  ornamental  work  of  some  kind. 
She  weaves  all  the  woolen  apparel  worn 
by  her  husband,  and,  in  short,  furnishes 
all  the  material  for  his  simple  attire.  8he 
takes  care  of  the  whole  household,  and 
also  helps  her  husband  in  the  field,  in  the 
garden,  in  the  vineyard,  and  hi  the  forest, 
and  even  serves  as  a  "  laborer "  in  the 
erection  of  buildings.  In  such  work  she 
may  often  be  seen,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing care  of  her  children,  upon  whom  she 
bestows  tenderness.  In  youth  she  is  said 
to  be  very  pretty.  Von  Berg  says  "  that 
he  had  never  seen  so  many  pretty  and 
agreeable  forms  among  any  other  people 
as  among  the  Wallachian  girls."  The 
head  and  face  are  a  perfect  oval  j  the  nose 
is  often  pure  Roman  in  form ;  the  eyes, 
with  long  lashes  and  thick  brows,  are 
mostly  dark,  and  not  seldom  have  a  soft 
or  fanciful  expression.  Her  movements 
and  bearing  are  graceful  and  elastic ;  in- 
deed, she  is  quito  a  beauty,  but  unfortu- 
nately receives  just  as  little  education  as 
her  future  husband.  A  gentleman  relates 
that,  in  a  village  on  the  Danube,  he  saw 
in  the  market-place  a  beautiful  young 
peasant  woman,  whose  finely  ornamented 
dress  engaged  his  attention.  By  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter  he  began  a  conversation 
with  her,  when  he  learned  that  she  was 
married  to  a  peasant ;  that  she  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  and  had  never  been 
to  school !  This  is  related  as  occurring 
but  two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  heard  of  no  educational  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  Danu- 
bian  Priucipalities. 

In  dress,  the  Wallachian  maiden  is 
very  tasteful.  She  wears  a  long  white 
garment  (hemd)  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankles,  ornamented  in  diverse  patterns, 
on  the  Beams  and  on  the  shoulders,  with 
red,  black,  and  blue  wool.  On  festal 
occasions  she  presents  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  especially  when  she  puts  on 
a  bodice  of  dark  woolen  stuff  to  complete 

 her  attire.  At  other  times  the  white  dress 

is  her  principal  article  of  clothing.  Around  the 
body  is  fastened  a  girdle  of  diversely  patterned 
dark  wool,  six  or  eight  inches  in  breadth,  to 
which  is  attached  an  ornamented  apron,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  knee,  leaving  the  white  dress 
visible  at  the  sides.  These  aprons  are  worn  by 
even  the  smallest  children.  In  summer  all  the 
women  go  bare-footed ;  at  the  dance  and  other 
festivals  they  wear  stockings  and  shoes;  in 
winter  they  have  sandals  liko  men,  and  wear 
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then  a  fur  bodice  without  sleeves.  The  head- 
dress is  a  low  cap  tied  on  behind,  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  or  a  handker- 
chief simply  tied  around  the  head ;  but  the  girls 
generally  go  bare-headed ;  or  when  they  wear 
a  head-cloth  they  tie  it  under  the  chin.  The 
hair  is  carefully  parted  in  the  center,  and  on 
festal  occasions  false  hair  is  not  despised,  which 
is  plaited  in  with  the  real,  and  ornamented  all 
over  with  ribbons  and  artificial  or  natural 
flowers.  The  girl  prefers  to  ornament  herself 
with  natural  flowers,  and  even  on  week-days 
may  be  seen  with  a  small  bouquet,  or  oftener 
with  single  flowers  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
temple.  The  rich  Wallachian  girls  ornament 
their  hair  with  two  or  even  three  strings  of  gold 
pieces,  usually  ducats,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
crown,  while  gold  pieces  are  hung  around 
the  neck.  The  poorer  ones  wear  thus  crown- 
thalers  or  twenty-kreutzer  pieces,  and  in  the  ear 
six-kreutzer  pieces.  Great  value  ia  set  upon 
these  ornaments  by  the  Wallachian  girl,  who 
never  thinks  of  making  her  appearance  in 
public  without  them.  When  she  marries,  the 
occasion  is  one  of  great  festivity,  though  the 
courting  is  generally  done  by  proxy. 

SUPERSTITIONS  OF   THE  WALLACHIAN  PEAS- 
ANTS. 

Turning  away  from  the  not  unpleasant  pic- 
ture of  Wallachian  female  life  we  meet  with 
few  other  attractive  features.  The  superstitions 
and  customs  of  the  peasants  are,  however,  very 
curious  and  noteworthy.  The  Wallachians 
take  great  account  of  forebodings,  dreams, 
witches,  and  the  like.  Some  of  their  most 
curious  customs  are  those  practiced  at  deaths 
and  burials.  They  believe  that  red-haired 
men  are  vampires,  which,  when  they  die,  suck 
the  blood  of  the  people,  especially  young  maid- 
ens; therefore,  when  such  die,  the  corpse  is 
firmly  secured  in  the  coffin  by  means  of  a  great 
iron  nail  driven  through  the  body  and  firmly 
clenched  I  Others,  however,  besides  red-haixed 
people,  may  be  vampires.  If  a  number  of 
deaths  in  one  family  follow  in  quick  succession, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  one  vampire 
among  the  deceased  persona  The  grave  of  the 
one  upon  whom  suspicion  falls  is  therefore 
opened,  and  if  a  hole  be  found  in  the  coffin,  a 
shot  is  fired  through  it  into  the  corpse,  or  a 
wooden  stake  is  driven  into  it  in  order  to  ban- 
ish the  vampire.  In  ordinary  cases  of  death, 
as  soon  as  the  last  sacrament  has  been  received* 
by  the  sick  person,  paid  female  mourners  make 
their  appearance,  and  frequently  clothe  him 
with  the  death-clothes,  light  up  wax  tapers, 
and  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours  go 
about  the  body,  crying  and  whimpering,  with 
heart-rending  moans  and  lamentations,  even 
before  life  has  become  extinct  After  death, 
sometimes  eight  or  even  fourteen  days  are 
spent  in  crying  and  lamenting  over  the  grave 
of  the  dead,  sometimes  by  the  relatives  from 
love  for  the  deceased,  but  often  by  the  hired 
mourners.  In  the  coffin  is  laid  a  staff,  a  small 
cloth,  and  a  kreutzer  (nearly  equal  to  a  cent); 
the  first  is  for  use  in  passing  over  the  Jordan; 
the  cloth  is  to  be  used  as  a  dress  after  coming 
safely  across;  and  the  kreutzer  is  to  be  given  to 
St  Peter  for  opening  the  gate  of  heaven. 
When  the  dead  is  brought  to  the  churchyard, 
a  shot  is  fired  in  order  that  the  soul  may  not 
return ;  and  upon  the  last  resting-place  a  new 
pot  is  broken — a  sign  of  earthly  immortality. 
Modern  custom  dispenses  with  some  of  these 

Eeculiaritics.  To  the  ancient  funeral  there 
elonged  the  funeral  feast— the  Pomana— to 
which  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were 
invited,  when  a  vast  amount  of  food  was  con- 
sumed, and  wine  disappeared  in  incalculable 
quantities.  To  be  able  to  give  a  funeral  festival 
in  brilliant  style  was  considered  a  matter  of 
honor  by  the  Wallachian  peasant,  who  has 
been  known  to  sell  his  only  cow  to  procure 
the  necessary  funds !  It  is  not  remarkable  that 


among  many  oppressed  semi-civilized  people, 
like  the  Irish,  for  instance,  with  their  tcaka,  or 
the  gipsies  of  Spain,  that  the  time  of  death 
should  be  a  period  of  festivity,  even  surpassing 
that  of  marriage. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  AND  PROVERBS. 

The  superstitious  nature  of  the  Wallachians 
is  not  at  all  confined  to  matters  connected  with 
death,  but  extends  into  the  most  common 
popular  life.  A  number  of  these  are  very 
similar  to  the  superstitious  customs  still  preva- 
lent among  the  German  peasants,  and  some 
have  even  found  their  way  among  the  rural 
districts  of  England.  During  a  violent  storm, 
the  Wallachian  says  meal  and  salt  should  be 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  In  order  to  feed,  and 
thus  appease  it  During  a  hail-storm  it  helps 
much  if  a  wood-axe  be  placed  with  the  axe- 
head  upward,  or  if  hail-corns  or  palm  twigs 
(from  the  meadow)  be  cast  into  the  fire.  Meet- 
ing with  a  gipsy  or  a  Jew  while  on  your 
journey  indicates  good  luck,  while  to  meet  a 
priest  of  the  Greek  Church  presages  misfortune. 
The  latter  can  be  averted  if  you  throw  behind 
you  a  handful  of  hay  from  the  wagon,  or  spit 
out  behind  you  three  times.  If  it  thunder  over 
the  forests  which  have  vet  no  leaves,  the  rob- 
bers will  come  to  grief!  If  a  strange  person 
enter  the  house  at  Easter  or  New  Year  with  an 
empty  vessel  in  the  hand,  it  portends  misfor- 
tune. If,  during  a  journey,  a  hare  crosses  the 
path,  it  is  an  unlucky  omen.  The  same  signifi- 
cance is  attached  to  the  crowing  of  a  hen,  or 
when  in  the  spring  a  black  lamb  Is  seen  first, 
or  when  a  howling  cat  is  let  through  the  win- 
dow. A  howling  hound  in  the  house  is  a  sign 
that  some  one  in  it  will  shortly  die.  During  a 
thunder-storm  the  dog  must  go  out  of  the 
room,  otherwise  the  lightning  will  strike  in. 
After  washing,  the  wet  hands  must  not  be 
slung  either  to  the  right  or  left,  for  that  makes 
one  become  thin.  If  a  cldld  be  beaten  with  a 
besom  it  will  become  lean.  Whoever  leaves  a 
spoon  in  the  food  after  eating  will  have  a 
sleepless  night  If  a  wooden  stool  in  the  room 
rest  with  its  feet  upward,  the  poor  souls  are  cry- 
ing in  purgatory.  When  you  buy  poultry  you  can 
make  them  become  accustomed  to  the  house  if 
you  will  beat  their  head  upon  the  hearth  and 
say,  "As  the  hearth  stays  in  the  kitchen,  so 
shalt  thou  remain  in  the  house."  When  horses 
or  horned  cattle  are  procured,  through  purchase 
or  exchange,  they  must  be  led  .into  the  house 
(among  both  the  German  and  Wallachian 
peasants  the  people  and  the  live  stock  live 
under  one  roof)  over  an  apron  which  must  be 
spread  out  on  the  door-sill ;  then  the  animals 
must  have  their  fodder  quickly  brought  to 
them  in  the  same  apron,  and  thereby  they  will 
become  quicker  accustomed  to  the  house  and 
people.  A  young  foal  must  have  a  wooden 
spoon  around  its  neck  in  order  that  It  may  not 
be  bewitched  by  "  evil  eyes."  If  a  cow  give 
much  milk,  a  red  cord  should  be  tied  around 
the  tail  in  order  that  she  may  not  lose  her  milk 
through  the  "evil  eyes."  Over  a  milk- vessel 
may  no  bread  be  cut,  as  the  udder  of  the  cow 
would  thereby  suffer.  Over  a  new-born  child 
the  mother  says,  "May  a  stone  fall  into  the 
throat  of  the  evil  spirit/' 

The  following  common  proverbs  are  also 
peculiar : 

Flea  on  the  band,  letter  from  the  land  (country). 

Who  sleeps  by  day,  most  hanger  by  night. 

From  the  dog  no  bacon  can  be  made. 

Beat  the  saddle,  and  the  horse  thinks. 

The  honse  burns  and  the  old  lady  scratches  her  head. 

The  clever  promise,  the  foolish  await. 

Give  with  the  hand,  seek  with  the  feet 

POLITICAL  CONDITION. 

The  total  population  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing Moldavia,  is  8,864,949;  three  millions  of 
whom  are  peasants,  the  rest  being  boyars,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  Jews,  gipsies,  etc.  The 
box/art  have  a  bad  name  in  Europe ;  are  super- 
ficially educated ;  lax  in  manners  and  morals, 


and,  as  before  mentioned,  parasitical.  Even 
the  merchants  and  mechanics  have  a  far  better 
reputation,  although  they,  too,  possess  many 
bad  qualities  in  common  with  the  boy  are.  M  Far 
better  and  firmer  in  amoral  relation,  saysGus- 
tave  Rasch,  "  is  the  peasant ;  he  is  a  good  father , 
regular  in  his  habits,  contented  with  little, 
frugal  in  his  mode  of  living,  simple  in  dress ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  lacking  energy.  Super- 
stitious and  ignorant,  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  to  emerge  from  his  dependence  and 
ignorance.  Descending  from  a  people  which 
were  once  the  first  in  the  world,  he  has  not  yet 
lost  the  consciousness  of  his  noble  descent 
"Ed  ntnt  Bom&na"  is  his  answer  when  one 
asks  him  about  his  descent  "  CM*  Bomarvu* 
turn;"  'I  am  a  Roman,'  "proudly  asserted  the 
ancient  master  of  the  world." 

The  number  of  people  in  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities claiming  this  Roman  descent  is  abont 
nine  millions,  and  they  inhabit  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia  (these  two  lands  at  present  constituting 
the  kingdom  of  Roumania,  under  Carl  I.),  Bes- 
sarabia, and  portions  of  Biekowina,  Transyl- 
vania, Banat,  and  other  districts.  The  term  Wal- 
lachians is  generally  applied  to  them  by  foreign- 
ers, though  they  have  long  adopted  the  racial 
name  of  Roumanians.  The  kingdom  of  Rouma- 
nia now  forms  the  central  point  of  the  race,  and 
Bucharest  is  the  capital.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  descended  from  the  Roman  colonists 
which  Trajan  brought  to  Dacia  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  In  what  degree  they 
became  intermixed  with  the  aboriginal  Dacians 
can  not  now  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  The  Roumanian  language  con- 
tains scarcely  any  traces  of  the  Dacian  element 
but  is  three-fourths  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
one-fourth  from  the  Slavic  The  construction 
is  like  the  Roman.  Many  of  the  customs 
among  the  Roumanian  peasants  would  argue 
for  a  Latin  origin ;  especially  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  peasant  girl,  which  is  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  Italians  in  the  Romagna. 
The  Roumanian  shepherd  also  clothes  himself 
in  his  sheepskin  just  like  his  Italian  brother. 

Imbued  with  this  idea,  the  Roumanians 
called  into  life,  in  the  year  1867,  the  so-called 
"  Daco-Roumanian  Congress,"  which  assembled 
at  Bucharest,  and  whose  ostensible  object  was 
the  founding  of  an  academy  there  for  the  fixing 
upon  a  unity  of  language  in  orthography  and 

Sammar  for  all  those  stems  claiming  to  be 
Rumanian.  The  idea  was  similar  to  the  Celtic 
Congress  which  had  just  been  held  in  Prance, 
and  the  Moscow  Slavic  Congress,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  banks  of  the  Oka  and  in  the 
Kremlin,  under  the  wings  of  the  Northern 
eagle.  The  political  object  of  the  Roumanian 
Congress  was  by  no  means  concealed,  how- 
ever, which  is  to  form  all  the  Roumanian  stems 
into  a  great  Daco-Roumanian  kingdom.  To 
do  this,  however,  the  consent  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey 
would  first  have  to  be  gained,  as  Roumanians 
constitute  a  portion  of  their  subject-population. 
The  kingdom  of  Roumania,  although  governed 
by  an  independent  prince,  Is  subject  to  the 
suzerain8hip  of  Turkey,  and  pays  an  annual 
tribute. 

Most  travelers  agree  that  the  races  living 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  Aii  active  movement  toward  regener- 
ation appears  to  have  at  last  been  started. 
8nbject  for  so  long  a  period  to  the  degrading; 
authority  of  the  Porte,  trammeled  by  the 
antiquated  dogmas  and  over-numerous  priest- 
hood of  the  Greek  Church,  oppressed  by  the 
idleness  of  the  boyar  aristocracy,  the  reaction 
has  finally  come,  and  the  people  begin  to  feel 
the  breath  of  a  new  civilization,  which  wilt  in 
its  course,  drive  back  the  Turk  across  to  his 
native  Asia  and  leave  free  course  for  a  healthv 
and  progressive  development  among  the  people 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
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Cnmmuitiatbits. 


Under  till*  bead  ws  pabltah  inch  voluntary  oootrlbitkmi  u  w« 
deem  «uffld«it1y  lnierr»tlug  or  •ujgetttve  to  mailt  »  pUoe  here,  but 
withe  lit  tndonlnir  either  toe  opinion*  or  the  alleged  recto. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

FROM  THB  OIMUN. 


Heart,  I'll  ask  thee  a  question ; 

Come,  tell  me,  then,  what  is  love  f 
Two  souls  with  thonghts  in  common, 

Two  hearts  in  accord  that  move. 
And  tell  me  whence  love  come  th ;  v 

It  comes— and  it  is  here  I 
And  tell  me  how  love  waneth ; 

Of  that  hath  love  no  fear. 
And  when  is  love  the  deepest  r 

It's  deepest  when  most  still. 
And  what  is  loving  purely  ? 

Forgetting  self  and  will. 
And  when  is  love  the  richest  T 

Its  richest  when  it  gives. 
And  tell  me  how  love  speaketh ; 

It  speaketh  not— it  loves. 

THE  NATURE  AND  POWER  OF  IN- 
FLUENCE. 

HT  6.  ALBERT  LOXA8. 

There  Is  a  still,  unseen  power,  emanating  in  continual 
streams  from  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation.  As 
productions  spring  from  the  earth,  as  light  is  imparted 
by  the  sun,  as  wisdom  proceeds  from  the  Almighty,  in 
like  manner  is  this  snbtlle  power  being  thrown  off,  with- 
out  cessation,  from  all  created  things.  The  power  to 
which  we  allnde  is  called  Influence;  and  although  liter- 
ally signifying  a  flowing  In,  yet  In  its  operation  It  aa 
readily  expresses  a  flowing  out.  In  a  general  sense,  how- 
ever, it  is  expressive  of  a  snbtlle  power,  working  invisi- 
bly, and  known  only  by  its  effects. 

We  believe  that  this  element  originated  with  God; 
farther  than  that  we  pursue  not  its  origin ;  for  the  effort 
to  find  the  origin  of  our  Creator  would  be  a  useless  and 
fruitless  task.  Job  says: '"Caff  man  by  searching  find 
out  God  (God's  origin),  or  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  " 
Hooker  adds :  "  God  has  his  influence  in  the  very  essence 
of  all  things;"  and  the  Immortal  Thomson  chimes  In 
witb,  "  There  is  a  power,  unseen,  that  rules  the  illimita- 
ble worlds,  from  the  brighest  star  that  shines  to  the  least 
dust  of  this  sin-tainted  world  I "  Let  us  be  content  to 
leave  the  cause  of  influences  with  that  Omnipotent  Being 
by  whose  immutable  laws  all  things  began,  and  from 
whose  immortal  Bolng  all  being  sprang;  from  the  con- 
viction that  an  attempted  search  will  lead  us  into  gross 
contradictions,  and  that  by  placing  ourselves  behind  an 
"ambush  of  unmeaning  words"  we  can  convoy  no  in- 
crease of  intelligence.  Mind  is  the  seat  of  all  intelligence, 
and  this  potency  of  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  its  effective- 
ness. Words  are  the  representatives  of  onr  Ideas;  but 
they  would  convey  but  a  small  amount  of  Intelligence 
were  they  not  accompanied  by  the  radii  of  spirit  which 
make  "thoughts  to  breathe,  and  words  to  burn."  For 
this  reason  the  poet  has  spoken  of  words  as  we  wonld 
have  him  speak  of  this  influence,  which  is  the  life  of 
words: 

"  Then  deem  it  not  an  Idle  thing 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak ; 
^The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 
A  heart  may  heal  or  break." 
Again: 

"  Beware,  beware  of  careless  words, 
They  have  a  fearful  jwcer, 
And  jar  upon  the  spirit's  chords 
Through  many  a  dreary  honr." 
Let  words  represent  a  cannon — which  is  as  harmless  as 
•  piano,  when  uncharged ;  let  the  cannon-ball  be  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  Idea,  which  the  mind  wishes  to  convey,  and 
let  the  cartridge,  with  its  contents,  represent  this  inde- 
finable influence.  Let  the  will  now  strike  the  percussion, 
and,  with  all  the  power  of  the  ammunition,  that  idea  will 
strike  Its  object.   Compared  with  the  spirit,  the  mortal 


part  of  our  being  is  a  poor  medium  through  which  to 
convey  the  intelligence  of  the  mind.  It  appears  neces- 
sary that  we  should  speak  before  we  are  readily  un- 
derstood in  onr  present  existence ;  and  if  we  are  under- 
stood without  words,  through  an  increased  affinity,  it  is 
indeed  very  Imperfectly.  It  appears  to  us  a  wise  provis- 
ion of  the  Eternal,  that  tho  mind,  being  clothed  with 
flesh,  should  have  a  medium  of  communication  by  which 
its  Ideas  should  be  made  clearly  intelligible  through  the 
organs  of  speech. 

There  are  some  who  are  so  sensitive  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  intelligence  from  an  immense  distance,  and  to 
affect  others  at  a  distance.  We  may  have  experienced 
this  fact  in  a  minor  degree.  Wo  may  have  been  im- 
pressed that  we'  were  wanted  in  a  certain  place,  at  a 
certain  time,  and  upon  arrival  there  have  found  the  im- 
pression a  correct  one.  We  have  very  commonly  been 
Impressed  with  the  coming  of  a  visitor  at  the  very  time 
which,  to  all  appearances  and  investigations,  they  were 
considering  such  a  purpose.  Again,  sweet  and  heavenly 
impressions  have  been  ours  when  those  who  songht  our 
welfare  have  entertained  a  wishful  hope  for  our  happiness ; 
and  we  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  onr  own 
desires  as  correctly  transmitted.  How  common  it  is  for 
a  person  to  enter  a  room  and  find  that  tho  conversation 
Just  held  had  been  of  him !  What  is  tho  cause  of  this? 
Did  not  the  influence  of  his  approaching  mind  force  upon 
the  other  minds  some  impression  of  itself  t 

Here  arises  a  thought  suggested  by  the  foregoing :  A 
person  that  is  pure  will  cast  a  beneficial  influence  from 
his  heart ;  while  he  that  is  gross  will  shed  radii  as  abun- 
dant as  the  upas  is  said  to  emit  its  poison.  The  time 
seems  near  when  by  the  influence  we  impart  we  shall 
most  certainly  be  known;  and  however  sharp  in  tho 
practice  of  deception  we  may  have  learned  to  be,  a  sub- 
tile agent  that  "  will  not  down  at  our  bidding"  will  por- 
tray us  jnst  as  we  are,  whether  we  are  willing  to  be  ex- 
posed or  not.  We  enter  a  house  or  room  which  has  been 
used  for  religious  services  only,  and  there  is  a  solemnity 
of  feeling  which  forces  Itself  upon  us  unawares.  A  house 
devoted  to  the  special  worship. of  God  ahohld  bc  used  for 
no  other  purpose.  We  contend  that  the  beat  place  to 
receive  religious  Instruction  is  where  religious  services 
have  been  long  and  effectually  held ;  that  the  best  place 
to  stndy  Is  in  a  room  that  has  long  been  exclusively  used 
for  that  purpose.  A  blacksmith's  shop  would  be  ill-snlt- 
ed,  because  the  very  walls  are  impregnated,  not  with  the 
influences  of  letters,  but  of  cart-wheels  and  horseshoes ! 
Let  apprentices  be  taught  in  shops  where  the  various 
arts  have  been  most  successfully  carried  on,  and  their  ex- 
cellence may  be  rendered  surer  and  more  easy  of  attain- 
ment 

When  the  dog  seeks  his  master,  or  the  hound  chases 
tho  fox,  it  is  generally  believed  they  smell  the  tracks 
for  a  guide ;  but  we  believe  If  we  could  see  what  is,  we 
might  behold  a  comet-like  streak  behind  the  fox,  which, 
finding  no  passage  through  the  air,  attaches  itself  to  ob- 
jects In  the  path  of  the  fox ;  and  if  we  had  the  keenness 
of  scent  possessed  by  our  canine  friends  xoe  might  smell 
it.  In  like  manner,  may  not  all  animals  leave  a  sub- 
stance In  or  beside  their  paths  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished and  discovered? 

We  ask  the  reader  to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  per- 
son's handwriting  representing,  In  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, their  character  and  disposition.  This  is  a  fact; 
nor  is  it  always  necessary  that  the  writing  be  made  visi- 
ble to  obtain  this  result,  but  closely  sealed  from  observa- 
tion. Psychologists  tell  us  they  are  enabled  not  only  to 
depict  general  statistics,  but  under  what  mental  agita- 
tion this  or  that  sentence  was  penned  1  What  Is  there  in 
pen,  ink,  or  paper  to  produce  so  curious  results  ?  We 
will  concisely  state  onr  views:  The  mind  conceives  the 
idea  to  write ;  loads  the  written  word  with  effectiveness, 
and  thus  fills  the  paper  with  emanations  that  can  be,  by 
a  sensitive  nature,  felt  out  and  read  with  certainty.  We 
might  extend  the  subject  indefinitely ;  we  might  visit  the 
pastors,  judges,  senators, and  school  teachers,  and  notice 
the  difference  in  their  movements  and  expressions ;  but 
we  will  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  tho  subject  without 
us.  [Let  us  oil  grow  and  exert  good  Influences ;  and  may 
these  be  ever  accompanied  by  our  heartfelt  prayers  for 
their  efficiency  In  promoting  the  welfare  of  man  in  all 
hla  relations— those  which  affect  him  on  earth,  and  those 
which  direct  him  to  heaven.] 


THE   "$1   SALE"  SWINDLES. 

As  qnite  a  number  of  our  subscribers  have  sent  us  In- 
quiries concerning  the  probable  results  of  patronizing 
the  extensively  advertised  "One  Dollar  Sales,"  the 
following  account  of  the  experience  of  a  Boston  friend 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive  to  such  inquir- 
ers, if  not  to  others: 

Boston,  Mass.,  I860.— Editor  U.  8.  Mail:  There  is 

a  "  $1  Sale  "  concern  In  this  city  under  the  name  of  A  

H  St  Co.,  who  advertise  and  circularize  to  a  fearful 

extent  that  they  will  do  a  big  thing  for  $1.  As  I  had 
heard  considerable  complaints  among  tie  victims  of  this 
huge  swindle,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  get  my  fingers 
burned  a  little  pro  bono  publico— and  succeeded  In  doing 
so.  (Inclosed  please  find  the  circular  of  the  firm.) 

I  assumed  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jane  Harris,  of  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  addressed  a  letter  to  said  firm.  Inclosing  three 
dollars  for  slips  or  tickets.  In  due  time  an  answer  to  my 
letter  was  received  and  found  to  contain  thirty  slips. 
Each  slip  representing  on  Its  face  what  I  could  have  by 
returning  one  or  all.  Each  slip  so  returned  must  have 
$1  with  it,  and  so  on ;  and  in  addition  the  Arm  presented 
"Mrs.  Jane  Harris"  with  a  "premium  slip"  for  getting 
up  the  club  of  thirty.  From  these  thirty  slips  I  picked 
out  four,  which  with  the  premium  made  five  slips,  and 

Inclosed  four  dollars  and  said  slips  In  a  letter  to  A  

H  &  Co.    These  slips  respectively  called  for  the 

following:  No.  1,  premium  slip— Ilnlr  chain,  "Gold" 
Trimmings ;  No.  2— Lady's  "  Gold  "  Pencil ;  No.  3-A 
Five-Bottle  Castor;  No.  4— Six  yards  of  Cotton  Flannel ; 
No.  6— Cotton  Bed  Quilt  The  box  containing  this  stuff 
was  duly  received  at  Nashua,  and  forwardedfrom  that 
place  to  me.  Upon  opening  the  box,  I  found  instead  of 
a  "  Uair  chain,  gold  mounted."  a  hair  chain,  gold"  wash- 
ed," worth  $3  per  dozen.  Instead  of  "  Gold "  Pencil, 
there  was  a  washed,  spurious  article,  such  as  can  be 
bought  for  forty-two  cents  retail.  The  quilt  was  "  tough," 
hcfiifi-  n  «rjrmre  piece  ot  figured  oittnn  cloth  !  The  col  ton 
flannel  (ye  gods!)  sis  yards  worth  ten  cents  per  vard! 
I  Immediately  sent  for  the  ''firm"  to  call  on  me  at  my 
office,  and  they  made  their  appearance  forthwith.  I 
informed  thi'in  of  the  facts  In  thu  case,  ami  pointed  them 
to  their  circular,  wherein  they  promise  lo  send  n  hair 
.chain,  "gold"  mountings,  gold  pencil,  etc.,  and  a.sked 
them  If  said  articles  (leaving  out  the  dry  good*)  icere 
gold.  They  informed  me  they  were:  whereupon  I  In- 
formed them  tbnt  tbey  were  swindlers;  nnd,  matters 
getting  "pretty  hot."  they  finally  concluded  that  the 
aforesaid  Anjcics  were  "Inst  as  pood  bh  gold."  To  the 
qm.'rlion,  "Why  do  yon  advertise  in  your  circular  to  send 
n  grid  article,  and  in  Its  stead  send  a  washed  article  T " 
One  of  the  tirin  replied  that  ho  did  not  know  that  the 
circular  so  Mated— WM  entirely  ignorant  of  tho  fact 
The  other  said  it  was  "a  mistake  made  by  the  printer— 
the  proof-sheet  was  wrong."  I  Informed  them  that 
come  sis  months  previous  to  this  they  were  Informed  by 
the  State  cous  table  thnt  they  did  not  do  as  they  acrecd  in 
said  circular,  and  asked  them  why  they  contlnnecf  to  send 
out  snld  circular,  knowing  thnt  they  offered  In  It  false 
inducements t  To  this  they  replied  that  they  bud  some 
60,000  printed,  and  thought  thuy  would  nso  them  np.  I 
now  considered  It  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  nseof 
soma  vory  plait)  English,  and  if  they  ore  not  aware  of  my 
opinion  of  ihem  and  their  rascally  operations,  1  assure 
ran  it  is  dp  fanli  of  mine,  They  slmrtly  afterward 
departed,  and  I  took  my  gold  and  cotton  goods  and  all 
papers  appertaining  to  the  cane  liufore  Judge  Chamber- 
J;iin,  of  the  Police  Conrt,  thoroughly  explained  the  case, 
and  most  fervently  prayed  that  the"  swindlers  should  be 
punished.  The  case  came  he  fa  re  a  full  bench  of  Pnllco 
Judges,  bring  three  hi  all,  aud  alter  ten  days'  delay  I  was 
informed  that  I  !md  no  case,  there  being  no  law  lo  reach 
ihem,  but  that  I  could  commence  a  civil  suit,  they 
llionglit.  and  might  be  MetteeafbL  Here  the  matter 
rests.  _L  have  given  you  my  experience  in  order  that 
your  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  It. 

Here  Is  my  account  of  "  receipts  and  expenditures  "  In 
the  operation : 

EXFKHDfnrBBS.  KECHPTS. 

Paid  for  slips. . .... $3  00  H.  chain,  worth. $0  46 


Sent  for  goods'  4  00 

Postage  stamps   12 

Express  charges   42 


Pencil, 
Quilt,  » 
Castor,  " 
C'u  uauncl,  " 


38 

70 
62 


$2  67 


$7  54 

Net  result— $4  83  out  of  pocket.  J. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  "  make  his  fortune  " 
by  a  similar  speculation,  he  has  only  to  remit  his  spare 
greenbacks  to  any  of  the  Boston  aOne  Dollar  8afes" 
Arms,  and  they  wul  "  put  him  through"  as  above.—  U.  8. 
Mail. 

[nere,  in  New  York,  these  dollar  stores  are  conducted 
differently.  They  are  stocked  with  remnants  of  goods  ; 
or  such  as  havo  been  damaged,  and  purchasers  may  see 
what  they  buy  before  paying.  It  so  happens  that  articles 
for  presents  may  be  bought  at  those  stores  for  less  than 
first  cost.  As  a  rulo,  however,  it  is  better  to  purchase 
what  one  wants  rather  than  be  cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of 
low-priced  rubbish  sold  by  these  rogues  and  sharpers. 
How  many  of  these  stores  are  supplied  by  stolen  goods 
may.not  be  known  even  to  the  police.  But  look  out  for 
the  ticket  swindles,  lotteries,  giaschemes.cheap  Jewelry, 
and  so  forth.} 
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"Ir  1  mlfht  *lr»  a  •liort  Mat  to  oil  Impartial  writer.  It  would  ba  to 
tail  lilm  hit  lata.  If  lie  raaolvad  to  venture  upon  Ilia  d*nx«roua  prucl- 
plce  of  tolllnc  unbUatd  truth,  lat  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— 
aaltliar  to  lira  nor  to  taka  quarter.  If  ha  tall*  tba  Crimea  of  ureal 
man,  thoy  fall  upon  Mm  with  tlia  Iron  haada  of  tba  law  ;  If  lit  tella 
thara  of  Tlrtuea,  whan  tiny  luvre  any,  than  tin  mob  attack!  him  with 
tlaudar.  But  If  Ua  regard!  truth,  lat  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both 
aldaa,  and  than  ha  mar  go  on  fkarlaaa,  and  tbla  la  tba  courae  I  taka 
mytelf."-fl.  ft*. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  and 

Lire  Illustrated  Is  published  monthly  at  $8  a  year  In 
advance;  single  numbers,  30  cents.  Please  address, 
Samuel  R.  Wells,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  WELL-BALANCED  MIND. 

A  well-balanced  human  character  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  almost  any  other 
earthly  treasure.  We  have  never  met  a 
faultless  human  being.  We  have  met 
many  who  were  very  faulty.  As  now 
constituted,  we  find  men  irregular,  pecu- 
liar, odd,  and  angular.  One  is  destitute 
of  the  faculty  of  Color,  and  can  not  dis- 
tinguish between  different  shades  and 
tints.  Another,  lacking  the  faculty  of 
Tune,  discovers  no  harmony  in  music. 
Another,  deficient  in  the  social  affections, 
feels  no  attraction  toward  the  other 
becomes  a  recluse,  and  lives  and  dies  a 
poor,  warped,  partially  developed  man. 
So  also  those  who  indulge  any  of  the  fac- 
ulties or  propensities  in  excess  become 
lop-sided  in  mind.  Take  the  gourmand 
or  the  sensualiBt  who  lives  to  eat,  drink, 
smoke,  or  otherwise  indulge  a  perverted 
appetite.  He  is  not  well  balanced ;  he  is 
sick,  diseased.  Put  him  on  a.  simple, 
healthful  diet,  without  stimulants,  condi- 
ments, or  narcotics,  and  he  would  soon 
exhibit  symptoms  akin  to  delirium  tre- 
mens. Is  not  he  a  warped  or  an  inhar- 
monious man?  Consider  our  criminal 
classes.  How  far  from  balanced  they 
are !  Given  over  to  an  evil  spirit,  their 
whole  tendency  is  down,  down,  down. 
And  the  longer  they  continue  in  their 
course  the  more  deformed  in  character 
and  in  organization  they  become.  Noth- 
ing but  the  grace  of  God  can  reclaim  and 
bring  them  into  right  relations  with 
themselves  and  the  world. 

Then  look  at  our  babbling  pot-house 
politicians,  who  follow  their  calling  for 
the  spoils  of  office.  Take  their  measure 
— an  inventory  of  their  characters — and 
what  do  you  find  ?  As  a  rule,  a  low,  de- 
ficient top-head  with  a  heavy  base,  and 
a  coarse  temperament  induced  by  a  low, 
vulgar  life.    Has  such  a  one  a  well-bal- 


anced character?  Take  the  miser,  who 
makes  a  god  of  his  money,  starving  all 
the  nobler  faculties  to  gratify  the  one 
feeling  of  avarice;  he  may  be  rich  in 
property,  but  he  is  poor,  oh,  how  misera- 
bly poor !  in  what  dignifies  humanity. 
Envy  not  the  rich.  Their  treasures  are 
of  earth,  and  will  have  no  place  in  heav- 
en. Consider  how  warped  must  be  the 
mind  and  character  of  a  miser !  Invent- 
ors who  puzzle  their  brains  for  years 
over  attempts  at  perpetual  motion,  or 
something  equally  absurd,  are  a  little 
warped.  They  fail  to  take  a  true  view 
of  mechanical  forces.  There  is  more 
Constmctiveness  than  Causality,  more 
of  the  inventive  disposition  than  reason 
or  philosophy,  in  their  characters ;  and 
their  time,  labor,  and  money  will  be  lost 
through  their  lack  of  balance. 

How  is  it  with  religious  fanaticism? 
Do  we  not  meet  with  many  who  are  just  a 
little  "  cracked"  on  some  one  point  ?  May 
not  one  have  so  much  Marvelousness,  or 
love  for  the  wonderful,  that  he  accepts 
for  truth  any  ghost  or  goblin  story  put 
forth  by  rogues  ?  Or  may  not  one  make 
a  hobby  «of  some  one  feature  of  religious 
worship -to  .the  neglect  of  all  the  rest? 
May  he  not  make  close  communion,  or 
baptism  by  immersion,  or  Calvinism,  or 
Arminianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity, or  the  dogma  of  foreordination, 
or  apostolic  succession,  of  more  import- 
ance than  an  active  Christian  life  ?  Have 
we  the  real  Christian  spirit  if  we  fritter 
away  our  time  in  quarreling  over  dogmas 
and  mere  doctrinal  points  ?  Is  following 
the  letter  of  a  creed  a  saving  ordinance  ? 
Are  there  religions  sects  in  heaven  ?  Are 
the  best-balanced  minds  narrow  and  con- 
tracted? How  is  it  with  artists?  Do 
they  not  sometimes  exhibit  jealousies? 
Are  not  singers  of  sacred  songs  some- 
times over-sensitive  to  seeming  neglect  ? 
Are  they  well  balanced?  Are  soldiers 
only  fighting  men?  And  how  about 
that  specialist,  the  doctor  who  proposes 
to  cure  aU  complaints  with  one  quack 
nostrum  ?  Or  he  who  attributes  all  the 
ills  of  life  to  one  cause  ?  Do  not  such 
men  owe  their  peculiar  notions  to  one 
thing  chiefly,  a  lack  of  mental  balance  ? 
Where  are  the  "  full-orbed"  minds,  minds 
at  once  full  of  human  sympathy,  affec- 
tionate, and  complete  in  reason,  justice, 
hope,  faith,  and  devotion  ?  Aye,  where 
is  the  well-balanced  mind  ? 


Dear  reader,  our  hope  is  in  this :  we  can 
improve.  By  right  living  we  can  bring 
all  the  propensities  into  subjection  to  in- 
tellect and  moral  sentiment  We  can 
grow  in  godliness.  The  worst  of  sinners 
may  repent  and  be  pardoned.  The  best 
of  men  may  be  better.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable limit  to  one's  progress  in  Chris- 
tian culture.  Indeed,  there  is  no  stop- 
ping-place. Change,  eternal  change,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  is  a  law  of  our  being. 
Each  day  ought  to  find  us  "  nearer  to 
God"  in  all  the  higher  human  attributes 
— nearer  to  the  grand  ultimatum,  a  per- 
fectly balanced  mind. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN. 

It  is  not  for  the  righteous  that  we 
write  these  words,  How  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  irrev- 
erence that  we  write  them ;  we  seek  to 
interest — we  hope  to  instruct — a  large 
body  of  young  and  middle-aged  persons 
who  do  not  as  yet  accept  the  Great 
Teacher,  but  who  are  thoroughly  honest 
in  their  present  opinions,  and  do  not  see 
or  feel  the  necessity  for  accepting  Christ 
as  a  means  of  present  safety  or  future 
salvation.  We  write  now  for  those  who 
take  the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  they 
came  into  existence  without  their  own 
volition  or  choice,  they  rest  their  case 
with  the  Author  *of  their  being.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  intelligent  men  and  wo- 
men take  a  negative  view  of  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  day,  charging  that  not 
a  few  professed  Christians  are  so  incon- 
sistent as  to  preach  one  thing  and  prac- 
tice another — that,  in  short,  their  religion 
is  only  a  cloak,  a  sham,  and  the  wicked- 
est hypocrisy,  and  that  they,  the  nega- 
tives, will  have  none  of  it.  As  well 
might  they  condemn  a  good  bank  be- 
cause of  the  counterfeit  notes  in  circula- 
tion bearing  its  name.  Wheat  and  tares 
grow  together;  so  do  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious.  But  it  is  not  so  nearly  im- 
possible to  live  the  life  of  a  true  and  con- 
sistent Christian  as  many  imagine.  The 
chief  conditions  or  requirements  are 
these— taken  from  Christ's  own  declara- 
tions : 

To  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  with 
all  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  with  all 
the  strength ;  and 
To  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self 
To  be  sure,  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
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Decalogue  are  embraced  in  these  brief 
utterances,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  any  fair-minded  man  can  object  to. 

In  this  article  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  question  of  "  total  depravity," 
or  "  original  sin ; "  and  we  leave  all  dog- 
mas and  theological  questions  to  the 
denominational  commentators  and  eth- 
ical hair-splitters.  Some  fatalists  will 
have  it  that 

"  Yoa  can  and  you  can't, 
You  shall  and  you  sha'n't — 
You'll  be  damned  if  you  do— and — 
You'll  be  damned  if  you  don't" 

We,  however,  shall  take  the  ground  that, 
like  the  universe,  man  was  created  ac- 
cording to  design,  and  for  a  purpose; 
that  no  mistake  was  made  in  his  original 
construction;  that  in  God's  own  image 
created  He  him ;  and  that  His  work  was 
absolutely  perfect.  Behold  the  master- 
piece of  His  workmanship — in  the  great 
dramatist's  conception : 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  How  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form 
and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  god!" 

To  man  was  given  dominion  over  all 
created  things — over  nature  itself;  and 
it  was  and  is  his  to  use  all  the  elements — 
air,  earth,  water,  etc. — for  his  enjoyment, 
development,  and  replenishment  Fac- 
ulties were  given  him  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  invent,  construct,  navigate  the 
ocean,  and  communicate  with  lightning 
speed  his  thoughts  to  the  remotest  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Aye,  more  than  this. 
He  is  enabled  to  foretell  coming  events ; 
he  can  predict  the  course  and  condition 
of  planetary  bodies  hundreds  of  years 
in  advance,  with  scientific  certainty. 
More,  even,  than  this.  He  can  commune 
with  angels  and  with  God !  When  his 
faculties  are  developed,  awakened,  and 
illuminated,  he  may  place  himself  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Almighty ! 
If  this  be  not  so,  where  is  the  efficacy  of 
prayer?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a 
Providence?  Are  we  not  sometimes 
guided  by  an  invisible  power,  principle, 
or  spirit,  as  by  a  lamp  hung  in  the  heav- 
ens ?  Are  we  not  thus  forewarned,  and 
so  forearmed  ?  Was  not  man  made  as 
much  to  worship  as  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  ?  Is  he  not  constitutionally  relig- 
ious ?  Is  not  the  Christian  theory  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  man's  organization  ? 
Have  we  not  the  faculties  that  exactly 


respond  to  the  requirements  of  His  com- 
mands ?  Is  it  not  the  function  of  Con- 
scientiousness to  secure  righteousness? 
Of  Benevolence,  to  give  charity?  Of 
Hope,  to  desire  immortality  ?  Of  Spirit- 
uality, to  give  Faith  in  the  unseen  ?  And 
of  Veneration,  to  worship  God?  Is 
there  anything  inconsistent  in  the  re- 
quirement to  "  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by?"  or  to  "love  our  neighbor" — not 
more,  not  less,  but  as  ourselves?  In 
those  times  when,  as  we  are  told,  men 
lived  in  their  passions ;  when  might  was 
right,  men  were  governed  by  the  princi- 
ple of  revenge,  and  the  law  was  "  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  tooth."  But 
Christ  taught  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
forgiveness,  and  that  we  should  "over- 
come evil  with  good." 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  man 
is  born  an  animal,  and  ripens  into  an  an- 
gel. This  is  in  keeping  with  his  anato- 
my, physiology,  and  phrenology.  He 
has  a  threefold  nature,  adapting  him  to 
these  different  states  and  conditions.  At 
first,  only  the  senses  and  propensities  are 
developed,  and  he  lives  to  eat,  sleep,  and 
grow.  He  is  in  no  sense  accountable  or 
responsible,  but  like  plastic  wax  or  clay 
in  the  hands  of  a  modeler,  may  be  devel- 
oped into  a  man  or  a  demon ;  but  if  left 
without  direction  he  will  become  what 
surrounding  circumstances  make  him. 
Still,  man  is  God's  latest  and  greatest 
creation,  to  whom  is  given  dominion 
over  nature.  Consider  the  mechanism 
of  his  body.  Look  at  his  brain  with  its 
vast  complication  of  mental  machinery 
through  which  thought,  feeling,  memory, 
and  emotion  arc  manifested !  Think  of 
his  immortal  soul !  See  his  almost  infi- 
nite capability  for  improvement !  What 
powers  of  endurance  are  his  t  What 
almost  miraculous  feats  he  can  perform ! 
He  is  at  once  both  herbivorous  and  car- 
nivorous. He  inhabits  all  climates,  and 
can  endure  almost  all  temperatures.  He 
is  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  steadily 
progressive. 

But  the  question  is,  "  How  to  become 
a  Christian."  A  pre-requisite  to  the  at- 
tainment of  such  a  result  is  a  "  change  of 
heart."  What  is  a  "  change  of  heart  ?  " 
Is  it  not  a  change  of  purpose  ?  Whereas 
yesterday  I  was  absorbed  with  the  affairs 
of  the  present;  living  for  the  gratification 
of  the  propensities ;  making  money  from 
the  love  of  it;  seeking  worldly  fame; 


living  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  living  for  self; 
eating,  drinking,  chewing,  smoking,  and 
having  neither  love  nor  fear  for  man 
or  God,  to-day  I  experience  a  change — 
see  the  error  of  my  ways,  resolve  to  "  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,"  and,  if  possible, "  live  a 
better  life."  Wheroas  I  was  going  down 
the  stream  of  selfishness,  which,  if  not 
checked,  leads  on  and  on  to  swift  and 
sure  despair,  I  am  now  trying  to  stem 
the  current  of  perverted  appetite,  per- 
verted affection,  a  sordid  love  of  money, 
and  to  overcome  a  proud  and  haughty 
spirit  and  a  vain  love  of  show.  I  am 
trying  to  observe  the  golden  rule  of  life, 
and  these  efforts  are  seconded,  if  not 
prompted,  by  an  inward  or  an  outward 
something  which  is  quite  indefinable  by 
human  reason.  I  can  only  declare  that  my 
whole  being  seems  impelled  to  obey  this 
— what  shall  I  call  it  ? — divine  impulse  ? 
Believing  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  God 
and  man,  I  cheerfully  obey.  Persevering 
in  this  direction,  giving  myself  up  to 
God,  I  feel  a  new  spirit  pervading  me. 
Is  this  what  is  meant  by  "being  born 
again?"  and  if  I  keep  right  on  shall  I 
not  grow  in  grace  ?  If  I  consecrate  my- 
self to  God's  service,  obey  His  laws,  and 
live  to  Him  alone,  shall  I  not  be  accepta- 
ble to  Him  ?  Being  born  again,  then,  is 
a  very  simple  affair,  and  just  as  easy  of 
attainment  as  ceasing  to  do  wrong  and 
beginning  to  do  right — or  coming  out 
from  under  the  sway  of  the  lower  nature 
and  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  rule  of 
an  enlightened  conscience,  as  revealed 
through  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

There  are  as  many  modes  of  conver- 
sion as  there  are  different  dispositions. 
One  sees  God  in  a  burning  bush,  and  is 
converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 
Another  has  a  vision  in  which  bright  an- 
gels hover  around  and  beckon  the  self- 
convicted  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  to  join  the  heavenly  hosts. 
One  is  arrested  when  on  the  way  to  a 
field  of  sport ;  another,  when  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  grim  death  seems  ready  to 
snatch  him  from  life  and  consign  him  to 
some  dreadful  fate ;  another  is  converted 
by  a  dream ;  another  by  a  prayer ;  and 
still  another  when  on  the  bed  of  death. 
There  are  no  established  methods  by 
which  "changes  of  heart"  are  brought 
about.  Each  must  experience  the  change 
for  himself!  He  must  realize  that,  where-  , 
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as  now  he  is  a  skeptic,  -without  faith,  and 
blind  to  all  except  the  natural  senses, 
seeing  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  rea- 
son, and  that  he  is  without  the  hope  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  that  he  has  no  in- 
heritance in  heaven,  that,  in  short,  he  feels 
himself  "  a.  miserable  sinner ;"  now,  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  serve  God  rather  than  the 
devil,  he  seeks  to  know  His  will,  that  he 
may  do  it.  In  eating  and  in  drinking ; 
in  working  and  in  thinking;  in  lying 
down  at  night  and  in  rising  up  in  the 
morning;  in  loving  and  in  hating;  in 
giving  thanks  and  in  fighting  the  ene- 
mies of  his  peace,  he  asks  God's  blessing 
on  all  he  does,  and  submits  wholly  to 
Him,  thus  subordinating  the  affections, 
the  selfish  propensities,  the  love  of  fame, 
of  riches,  and  other  worldly  desires,  to 
the  moral  sentiments.  It  is  the  exercise 
of  these  faculties  wlrich  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  sublime  teachings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  which  inclines  us  to  accept 
Him  as  our  mediator.  All  well-organ- 
ized human  beings — all  who  are  not  im- 
becile or  idiotic — may  avail  themselves 
of  His  mediation,  and  secure  an  inherit- 
ance of  everlasting  life  in  the  realms  of 
the  blessed.  Nor  is  there  any  incompat- 
ibility between  science  and  revelation, 
as  interpreted  by  Phrenology  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  entire  Christian  theory  is 
based  on  man's  capacity  to  understand 
and  apply  it  to  his  own  use  and  comfort. 
And  there  are  no  requirements  which 
may  not  be  easily  rendered.  Are  we 
commanded  to  take  up  our  cross?  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Simply  to 
deny  ourselves,  not  healthy  food,  not 
necessary  drink,  not  sleep,  not  anything 
but  what  we  would  be  better  without, 
those  self-indulgences  which  are  injurious 
to  US:  If  we  have  any  bad  habits — and 
who  has  not  ? — we  are  to  overcome  them. 
If  it  be  mortifying  to  our  carnal  pride  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  J esus ;  if  we  are  stiff- 
necked,  and  unyielding,  we  are  to  cor- 
rect the  errof  by  coming  down  from  our 
self-exaltation  and  humbly  submitting  to 
Him.  Our  Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Love 
of  Approbation,  and  all  the  rest,  are  to 
be  subservient  to  the  higher  authority 
which  speaks  to  us  through  the  superior 
faculties. 

There  are  many  honest  persons  kept 
A  from  confessing  Christ  through  a  feeling 
m  of  un  worthiness.    They  fear  to  make  a 


pledge  or  promise  to  live  a  life  of  self- 
denial  and  consecrate  themselves  to  His 
service.  They  would  not  be  hypocrites. 
The  churches  have  established  certain 
conditions  on  which  persons  may  become 
members  and  enter  into  communion  and 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  thus  be- 
coming members  incorporate  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Creeds  or  by-laws  are 
subscribed  to,  and  the  members  work  to- 
gether for  the  furtherance  of  these  prin- 
ciples. Churches  and  religious  societies 
are  necessary  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  that  bond  of  fellowship 
by  which  good  order  is  secured. 

To  become  a  Christian  implies  that 
one  intends  to  practice  sobriety,  indus- 
try, integrity,  kindness,  economy,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability.  One  can  not  expect  to 
attain  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
the  religious  life  at  once.  Like  all  other 
things,  moral  culture  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
gression. "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  is  the  di- 
vine order,  and  happy  is  he  who  seeks 
diligently  and  patiently  the  perfection 
that  .is  to  be  won  in  the  "  full  corn  in 
the*  ear." 

HENRY   J.  RATMOND. 

OBITUARY. 

On  tlft  morning  of  June  18th  last,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  were  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sudden  death  of  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Times.  Appar- 
ently in  good  health,  and  by  no  means  old  in 
years,  Mr.  Raymond  was  all  at  once  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Space 
will  scarcely  permit  us  to  give  at  this  time 
more  than  a  brief  glance  at  his  life. 

Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  was  born  at  Lima, 
Livingston  County,  New  York,  January  24, 
1820.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  in  that  life 
Mr.  Raymond's  early  days  were  spent  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  attended  the 
famous  Lima  Seminary,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  solid  education.  In  the  winter 
of  1835-6  he  taught  a  district  school.  After 
considerable  solicitation,  his  father  finally  con- 
sented to  send  young  Raymond  to  college,  and 
he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1840.  He  held  a  high  position  in  college,  and 
was  marked  by  all  those  strong  peculiarities  of 
tenacity,  pluck,  and  determination  which  have 
ever  characterized  him.  After  leaving  college 
he  came  to  New  York,  studied  law,  and  main- 
tained himself  by  teaching  and  by  writing  for 
the  New  Yorker.  He  was  ambitious  to  be  an 
editor,  and  when,  in  1841,  Mr.  Greeley  estab- 
lished the  Tribune,  Mr.  Raymond  was  his 


assistant  Here  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  reporting,  an  art  in  that  day  of  a 
low  order,  and  practiced  chiefly  in  police 
courts.  Mr.  Raymond  made  a  specialty  of 
lectures,  sermons,  speeches,  etc.,  and  exhibited 
large  capacity  and  enterprise. 

In  1843  he  went  upon  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  with  Gen.  Webb,  and  there  remained 
till  1851,  when  ho  left  that  paper  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the 
General  on  the  measures  before  Congress  in 
1850,  the  year  of  the  great  compromises.  Mr. 
Raymond  sympathized  with  President  Taylor 
rather  than  with  his  successor.  During  this 
period  Mr.  Raymond  had  a  literary  connection 
with  the  Harpers,  and  this  lasted  ten  years. 

At  this  time,  also,  he  had  a  prolonged  con- 
troversy with  Horace  Greeley  in  the  columns 
of  their  respective  journals,  upon  the  principles 
of  socialism,  especially  as  taught  by  Fourier — 
Mr.  Raymond  attacking  and  Mr.  Greeley  de- 
fending them.  The  successive  articles  on  each 
side  attracted  much  attention,  and  were  after- 
ward published  in  a  pamphlet  In  1849  Mr. 
Raymond  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  of  his  dis- 
trict to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  soon 
became  prominent  as  a  debater  and  practical 
legislator.  He  was  re-elected  in  1850,  when 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
during  this  season  manifested  special  interest 
in  the  common  school  system  and  canal  policy 
of  the  State.  After  its  adjournment  he  sailed 
to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  return- 
ing in  August,  and  commenced  the  publication 
soon  after  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  first 
number  of  the  Times  appeared  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1851.  '  The  price  of  the  paper  was 
one  cent,  and  it  was  issued  on  a  single  sheet. 
A  year  later  its  price  and  size  were  doubled, 
and  it  became  an  assured  success,  gaining  a 
large  circulation  and  wide  popularity. 

In  1852  he  went  to  the  Baltimore  Convention 
as  a  reporter,  but  was  given  a  seat  as  sub- 
stitute for  a  regular  delegate,  when  he  made  a 
sound  and  eloquent  speech  in  exposition  of 
Northern  sentiment,  in  spite  of  a  very  violent 
opposition. 

In  1854,  under  nominations  by  the  Whig, 
Anti-Nebraska,  and  Temperance  conventions, 
he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  a  large  majority,  over 
two  opponents.  He  took  an  active  share  in 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  con- 
sequent on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, and  drew  up  the  "  Address  to  the  People," 
promulgated  by  its  first  National  Convention 
held  at  Pittsburg  in  February,  1856,  and 
during  the  succeeding  Presidential  canvass  he 
made  numerous  public  speeches  in  support  of 
its  candidate,  Mr.  Fremont 

Declining  further  official  honors,  he,  how- 
ever, continued  to  exercise  all  the  influence  of 
a  political  leader  through  the  press  and  on  the 
platform. 

In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1860  he  again 
took  a  prominent  stand,  both  in  his  journal  and 
in  public  addresses,  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  by  the  same  modes 
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he  in  1861  warmly  supported  the  war  against 
the  seceding  States. 

In  1864  he  wrote  a  campaign  life  of  Lincoln, 
and  after  the  assassination  prepared  a  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  New  York  city,  entering  at  once 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  into  the  "  Re- 
construction "  agitation,  making  elaborate 
speeches  in  favor  of  Mr.  Johnson's  policy  of 
restoration.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  measures  having  for  their 
object  a  union  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  and  just  previous  to  the 
fatal  attack  of  apoplexy  had  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  a  political  club  with 
which  he  was  connected. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 
culture,  great  industry,  and  probably  unsur- 
passed for  general  capacity  as  a  journalist  He 
was  a  close  friend,  a  kind  employer,  and  helped 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  association  among  his 
professional  cotemporaries  more  than  any 
other  New  York  editor.  In  the  "Annual  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for  1870,"  now 
in  press,  we  give  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
with  a  phrenological  diagnosis  of  character. 
He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  of 
compact  frame,  dark  gray  eyes,  dark  brown 
hair.  He  was  as  a  young  man  lithe  and  active 
in  frame,  but  had  become  quite  stout,  the  result, 
probably,  of  high  living,  although  in  the  use 
of  stimulating  drinks  he  was  always  temperate. 

THE  FHBEDMAN. 

From  the  seventh  semi-annual  report  on 
schools  for  freedmen  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
1st,  1869,  we  glean  some  very  interesting  and 
gratifying  facts  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation among  this  class  of  people.  The  re- 
port embraces  an  analysis  in  detail  of  the  work 
performed  in  each  Southern  State  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  is  well  worthy  a 
careful  perusal.  The  results  attained  have,  on 
the  whole,  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  indeed,  surprise  even  the  warm- 
est friends  of  the  freedmen.  In  consequence 
of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  year,  with- 
drawing the  Freedmen's  Bureau  from  several 
States  wherein  it  had  existed,  the  schools  were 
obliged  to  go  on  unaided  by  the  Government 
On  this  account  serious  forebodings  were  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  their  continuance,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  an  additional  number  of 
schools  were  opened.  The  freedmen  them- 
selves started  new  schools  with  the  assistance 
of  friends ;  new  societies  entered  the  field,  and 
old  associations  were  inspired  with  new  zeal. 
The  number  in  attendance  of  regularly  reported 
pupils  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  was 
8,415,  and  the  number  of  new  schools  opened 
880.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  Presidential  year,  when  all  was  ex- 
citement regarding  the  election,  the  exhibit  is 
certainly  very  encouraging. 

That  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  is  steadily 
improving  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  their 


children,  as  a  general  thing,  are  much  better 
clad  than  formerly,  and  more  extensively  sup- 
plied with  books  at  the  expense  of  their  par- 
ents. The  colored  people,  as  a  mass,  are  learn- 
ing the  value  of  time,  effort,  money,  and 
knowledge,  and  are  feeling  more  and  more 
keenly  the  inconvenience  of  ignoranee  and 
poverty.  They  are  making  such  earnest  ef- 
forts to  place  themselves  on  a  higher  plane, 
that  their  friends  can  justly  hope  that  the 
freedman  will  soon  prove  himself  in  all  respects 
a  self-sustaining  and  self-supporting  citizen.  A 
most  cheerful  augury  of  their  future  and  better 
condition  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  South, 
hitherto  hostile  to  the  education  of  the  blacks, 
is  rapidly  undergoing  a  change.  The  people 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  injury 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  every  commu- 
nity, to  allow  the  children  of  the  freedmen  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, even  by  those  who  have  been  most 
violent  in  their  prejudices,  that  to  educate 
them  will  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of 
both  races.  The  whole  freed  population  are 
to  be  taught  to  know  that  their  education  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  comprehensive  uniting  of  the 
whole  race  in  a  common  blessing,  and  that 
their  country  now  demands  of  them  intelli- 
gence as  a  general  endowment  Every  consid- 
eration of  humanity,  patriotism,  onfl  benevo- 
lence conspires  to  impress  upon  us  the  claims 
of  these  freedmen,  that  they  may  be  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  fitted  for  their 
responsibilities  to  God,  their  country,  and  their 
race.   Let  the  work  of  education  go  on. 


HOW  TO   TREAT  CRIMINALS. 

Happy  Prisoners.— The  New  York  Metho- 
dist says:  The  humanitarian  tendency  of  the 
age  is  well  illustrated  by  some  remarks  made 
by  Alderman  Wilson,  a  few  weeks  since,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  said  that  he  believed  Hollo  way  Jail  was  the 
best  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  prisoners  had 
good  beds  and  good  books ;  they  were  allowed 
pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  they  had  the  occasional 
luxury  of  a  bath ;  and  if  they  wanted  anything 
they  had  only  to  ring  a  bell  and  an  officer  in 
uniform  waited  upon  them.  The  comforts  and 
indulgences  were  such,  indeed,  that  among  Lon- 
don thieves  the  jail  was  usually  called  Tuffnell 
Park.  The  other  day  two  of  them  meeting  by 
chance  on  Ludgate-hill,  one  said  to  the  other: 
"I  say,  Tom,  how  fat  and  well  you  look!" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  have  been  spending 
three  months  at  my  country-house  in  Tuffnell 
Park,  and  it  does  me  a  world  of  good." 

[Well,  now  let  us  ask  why  these  men  were 
thieves.  One  will  answer,  "  Total  depravity. 
'  In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all.' "  Another  will 
say,  "  Dissipated  parents  brought  them  up  in 
ignorance  and  without  religion."  Another, 
"  No  work."  Still  another,  that "  These  thieves 
are  the  imps  of  Satan,  the  sons  of  perdition, 
and  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pillory,  chained 
to  the  whipping-post,  stripped,  and  flogged." 
If  one  were  to  put  them  into  a  loathsome  pris- 


on, starve  and  torture  them,  would  this  be 
best  ?  If  they  are  not  to  be  put  to  death,  they 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  good 
citizens.  Are  not  all  men  sinners?  Have  we 
not  all  of  us  need  of  mercy  and  forgiveness? 
We  have  no  excuses  for  crime  or  for  criminals, 
though  we  may  account  for  it  We  would  re- 
claim the  sinner,  not  crucify  him.  Putting  a 
thief  into  a  prison,  and  keeping  him  there  a 
few  months  or  a  few  years,  witfiout  reference  to 
kU future,  will  make  him  no  better.  But  if  he  be 
taught,  trained,  disciplined,  and  so  fitted  to  lead 
a  useftil  life,  he  may  be  transformed  into  a  dif- 
ferent being.  He  is  made  self-regulating  and 
self-controlling.  Then,  if  Christian  principles 
be  inculcated— and  we  take  this  to  be  a  part, 
a  very  important  part,  of  the  duty  of  prison 
teaching — the  one  who  went  in  a  culprit  may, 
nay,  should,  come  out  a  reformed  man,  if  not  a 
Christian.  We  commend  these  suggestions  to 
our  neighbor  of  the  Methodist,  and  beg  him  to 
urge  upon  the  keepers  of  our  prisons  such  treat- 
ment as  shall  tend  to  improve  rather  than  to 
debase  these  unfortunates.] 

Large  Strawberries.— Accounts  of  single 
berries  measuring  from  seven  and  a  half  to 
eight  inches  in  circumference,  are  published  in 
the  papers  this  year.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  How  large  Is  it  possible  to  grow  these 
berries?  Is  there  a  limit  ?  Compared  with  the 
original  native  field  strawberry,  these  modem 
mammoths  are  like  pumpkins  compared  with 
pears,  or  like  pound  pippins  compared  with 
the  Siberian  crab  apple.  Cui/tivatiok  "  teUs" 
no  less  on  fruits  than  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry.  Nor  should  the  comparison 
stop  here.  Cultivation  tells  no  less  on  the  hu- 
man race  than  on  plants  and  animals.  And 
this  is  for  our  encouragement  Every  good 
deed,  thought,  word,  or  action  tends  to  im- 
prove us ;  while  every  wrong  thought  and  ac- 
tion makes  its  mark  on  our  characters.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  improve,— to  grow  better  as  we 
grow  older.  These  thoughts  were  suggested  by 
a  basket  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  lus- 
cious strawberries  we  have  seen  tins  year,  from 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hite,  originator  of  Hite's 
Seedling,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  His  berries  in 
former  years  were  splendid;  but  those  of  this 
year  surpass  any  others  we  have  seen.  Why 
can  not  everybody  grow  just  such  berries? 
Of  course  one  must  know  how,  in  order  to  do 
it;  but  this  may  be  learned,  the  same  as  to  de- 
lineate human  character  by  certain  signs. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  either.  Blessings 
on  the  men  who  grow  good  fruit. 

The  Phrenological  Journal.— A  gentle- 
man of  high  literary  ability  and  taste,  while 
sitting  in  our  office  the  other  day,  picked  up  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  that  was  lying  on  our 
table,  and  forthwith  commenced  to  eulogize  it 
"  I  have  taken  this  magazine,"  said  he,  "  ever 
since  it  was  first  published,  and  can  unhesitat- 
ingly testify  to  its  extraordinary  merits.  Its 
biographies  are  always  clever,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  character  formed  invariably  turn  out 
to  be  correct  I  can  recommend  it,  and  am 
pleased  to  see  that  you  take  it"  "  Amen,"  say 
vre.-J3teiearfs  Quarterly  Magazine  for  April. 
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JAMES  A^WHITNEY. 

Mr.  Whitney  possesses  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  fine  tone  and  texture ;  suscepti- 
bility and  delicacy  are  characteristics  of 
hig  mental  and  physical  nature,  more 
marked  than  endurance  and  toughness. 
His  vigor  is  a  vigor  of  the  intellectual 
and  sentimental  faculties  rather  than  a 
vigor  of  the  body  merely;  but  when 
stimulated  by  occasions,  the  body  gath- 
ers strength  and  steadiness  from  the 
freshness  and  elasticity  of 
the  mind.  He  has  at  once 
a  superior  intuitional  dis- 
cernment and  a  practical 
perception  which  are  sel- 
dom deceived  or  misled. 
At  the  same  time  his  nerv- 
ous intensity  and  well- 
developed  reflcctives  dis- 
pose him  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters of  interest.  He  is, 
however,  deliberate  in  the 
assertion  of  opinion,  but 
stanch  in  its  maintenance. 
He  is  not  inclined  to  ban- 
dy words,  or  enter  into  a 
controversy  for  the  sake 
of  contention,  but  does  not 
shrink  from  the  issue  made 
by  lib  own  declarations. 

The  breadth  of  head  be- 
tween the  temples  shows 
mechanical  talent,  and 
much  of  the  artistic  ele- 
ment ;  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  ho  appreciates  the 
laws  which  govern  the 
operation  of  the  physical 
forces,  and  prefers  ,  the 
graceful  and  ornamental 
to  the  rude  and  unpolish- 
ed. He  has  much  warmth 
of  emotion,  and  much 
sympathy  for  the  unfortu- 
nate.    In  some  respects 


them  into  bullets,  which  he  fired  away  in  the 
fight  James'  father  was  a  pattern-maker  by 
trade,  who  possessed  in  a  large  degree,  and 
transmitted  to  bis  son,  the  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  has  made  the  name  Whitney 
famous  in  the  history  of  inventions.  Eli  Whit- 
ney, immortal  for  his  cotton  gin,  was  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch;  and  one  who'  scans  the 
patent  record  of  each  succeeding  year  will  find 
no  name  more  frequently  recurring  in  the  list 
of  patentees  than  this. 

Mr.  Whitney's  mother  was  born  at  the-  foot 
of  the  Grampian  Hills,  in  Scotland,  her  mother 
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his  disposition  exhibits  a  feminine  sensi- 
tiveness. This  is  true  especially  with  re- 
gard to  his  ideas  of  honor,  reputation, 
truth,  kindness,  and  social  intercourse. 

James  A.  Whitney  was  born  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  June  80th,  1S39,  and  is  the  elder 
son 'of  Amaziah  Whitney  and  Margaret  8. 
Taylor.  Descended  from  old  New  England 
stock,  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  his 
great-grandfather  took  the  lead  window- weights 
from  the  sash-cords  of  his  dwelling  and  cast 


being  of  the  clan  Menzics,  whose  symbol  was 
the  mountain-ash,  as  the  pine  was  that  of  Clan  - 
Alpine.  She  claims  lineal  descent  from  the 
ancient  earls  of  D;ilhousic,  of  which  family  was 
the  famous  Scottish  poet  Ramsay,  and  inherits 
from  them  their  force,  strength  of  character, 
and  the  intellectual  vigor  which  made  them  a 
power  on  their  native  heath.  Her  parents  re- 
moved when  she  was  quite  young  to  this 
country,  and  settled  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

James'  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  shop  with 
his  father,  where  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools;  in  the  school- 


room, where  he  was  ever  the  acknowledged 
leader  among  his  playmates;  and  by  the 
hearthstone,  where  his  mother  poured  into 
eager  ears  legends  of  Scottish  life,  sung  the 
native  airs  of  the  Highlands,  and  instilled  that 
love  of  virtue  and  that  hatred  of  vice  that 
makes  it  possible  for  her  son  to  say  that  he  has 
never  done  any  act  he  would  be  aahamed  for 
his  mother  to  know.  High  praise  indeed  for 
both  mother  and  son  1  In  him  "  the  Enchanter 
of  the  North"  foynd  a  loving  reader,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Waverly  novels 
were  so  often  conned  as  to  be  well-nigh  learned 
by  heart.  When  young  Whitney  was  about 
eight  years  old,  his  father  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Maryland, 
Otsego  County,  New  York,  to 
which  he  removed  with  his 
family,  and  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Dying  when  James  was  four- 
teen, he  left  the  care  and  la- 
bor of  conducting  the  farm  to 
his  two  sons.  For  a  year  or 
two  they  let  it  out  on  shares, 
but  when  James  was  seven* 
teen  and  his  brother  fifteen, 
they  resolved  to  take  charge 
of  it  themselves.  The  hard 
labor  of  the  field  was  ill  suited 
to  both  the  tastes  and  the 
physical  powers  of  young 
Whitney,  and  he  found  little 
time  for  the  intellectual  par- 
suits  he  loved  so  well,  and  saw 
himself  approaching  manhood 
without  rugged  health,  with 
moderate  attainments,  and  in 
a  narrow  sphere.  He  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  culti- 
vate his  mind,  and  fit  himself 
for  a  sphere  more  congenial 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  far- 
mer. He  proposed  to  sell  his 
share  of  the  estate  left  by  his 
father,  take  the  proceeds  and 
go  to  school ;  but  this  plan  met 
with  such  strong  opposition, 
that  he  finally  managed  to 
work  enough  in  planting  and 
harvest  to  meet  his  board  and 
incidental  expenses  and  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  home.  He 
immediately  applied  himself 
to  the  natural  sciences,  par- 

  ticularly  chemistry,  to  which 

for  some  years  he  had  devoted  his  spare  hours, 
using  the  drying-room  of  the  hop-kiln  as  a 
laboratory,  beer-bottles  for  alembics,  and  in- 
venting much  of  the  apparatus  with  which  he 
conducted  his  experiments. 

While  he  was  striving  to  probe  the  mysteries 
of  his  favorite  science,  and  understand  the  laws 
which  govern  matter,  the  drift  of  his  blood  be- 
gan to  show  itself  in  the  love  of  invention,  and 
he  recreated  himself  by  making  in  intervals  of 
study  a  churn  to  be  worked  by  domestic  power, 
and  sundry  other  mechanical  devices,  which 
though  ingenious  failed  to  bring  him  much  pecu- 
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niary  advantage.  Not  discouraged  by  this  usual 
fete  of  men  who  have  ideas  which  they  are 
bound  to  embody  or  die,  on  arriving  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  mortgaged  his  share  in  the 
ferm,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  devoted 
himself  to  the  invention  of  a  mowing-machine. 
Finding  the  patterns  would  cost  a  large  sum, 
he  determined  to  make  them  himself,  which  he 
successfully  accomplished;  from  his  patterns 
the  castings  were  molded  and  the  model  fin- 
ished. It  was  sent  up  to  the  ferm  to  be  tested, 
and  the  neighbors  gathered  from  near  and  from 
far,  as  to  a  town  meeting,  to  witness  its  trial. 
The  horses  were  fastened  to  the  tongue,  and  as 
they  were  drawing  it  to  the  field  where  the 
trial  was  to  take  place,  the  guide  wheel  of  the 
sickle-bar  struck  against  an  impediment  and 
was  snapped  short-off.  Concluding  that  further 
experiment  in  this  line  was  useless,  James  had 
it  drawn  up  and  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
barn,  turned  out  the  horses  and  sat  down  to 
think.  Here  was  a  year  and  a  half  of  steady 
labor,  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  many 
hopes  sunk  in  the  sea  of  fruitless  invention 
which  has  swallowed  up  so  many  lives,  so 
much  labor,  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  still  in- 
satiate yawns  for  more.  What  had  he  to  show 
for  it  ?  Skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  habits  of  steady 
and  persistent  labor,  much  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  and  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  patent  law.  That 
was  something  indeed,  perhaps  more,  in  value 
than  the  capital,  time,  and  labor  apparently 
lost  Undisconraged,  he  applied  himself  with, 
sew  ardor  to  the  invention  of  a  horse  fork, 
which  promised  success.  He  had  contracted 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  but 
through  unfortunate  business  arrangements 
they  were  not  finished  by  the  time  they  should 
have  been,  about  the  1st  of  July,  so  another 
investment  of  time,  money,  and  talent  proved 
fruitless.  Perhaps  no  class  of  brain-workers 
are  so  badly  paid  as  professional  inventors.  If 
a  man  has  a  well-founded  conviction,  as  Co- 
lumbus had,  that  there  must  be  another  world 
across  the  watery  waste,  and  works  steadily  at 
it  till  the  world  is  discovered,  fame  and  wealth 
are  sure  to  follow  in  the  path  of  success.  Great 
inventors,  Professor  Morse  and  Elias  Howe, 
for  example,  like  great  projectors,  as  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  are  victims  of 
one  idea,  and  do  not  waste  themselves  in  mis- 
cellaneous inventions  and  projects.  It  docs 
sometimes  happen  that  the  inventor  of  dolls' 
eyes  or  a  baby-jumper  makes  a  fortune;  but  as 
a  rule,  the  man  that  invents  first  one  thing  and 
men  another  is  quite  sure  to  live  in  embarrass- 
ment and  die  in  poverty.  Young  Whitney 
had  the  wisdom  and  discretion  to  forsake  as  a 
profession  an  occupation  that  pecuniarily  had 
brought  him  only  disaster,  but  which  had  given 
him  knowledge  that  he  could  make  available 
in  more  promising  fields  of  industry.  In  getting 
out  his  patents  for  these  various  inventions,  he 
found  that  the  preparation  of  the  specifications 
I  when  done  by  another  cost  so  much  that  he 
A  determined  to  perform  this  office  for  himself. 
tK  Mastering  the  details  of  this  branch  of  business, 


he  was  able  to  avoid  considerable  outlay,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  acquired  proficiency  in 
patent  writing.  Reduced  by  his  repeated  fail- 
ures to  utter  poverty,  and  involved  in  debt,  he 
resolved  boldly  to  go  down  to  the  metropolis 
and  wrest  success  from  the  jaws  of  failure. 
Procuring  a  few  back  numbers  of  the  American 
Artisan  he  saw  in  one  of  them  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  clerk  to  write  out  patent  specifica- 
tions, and  at  once  applied  for  the  situation, 
stating  his  qualifications.  The  reply  was  not 
flattering,  but  he  resolved  to  go  at  once  to  the 
city  and  secure  the  place  if  p<»ssible.  Borrow- 
ing twenty  dollars  of  a  friend  who  had  been 
such  through  all  his  trials,  he  took  the  cars  for 
the  great  metropolis,  mothcr.of  cities,  stony- 
hearted to  the  multitude  but  generous  to  a  few 
elect  whose  hearts  are  stout  and  whose  heads 
are  clear.  He  went  to  work  in  the  office  of  the 
scientific  paper  above  mentioned  as  specifica- 
tion writer  on  trial  for  a  week,  the  proprietors 
agreeing  for  that  time  to  pay  his  hotel  bill.  On 
Saturday,  after  four  days'  trial,  they  made  an 
engagement  with  him  to  write  specifications  at 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Think  of  it!  a 
certainty  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  to  a 
man  who  for  years  had  not  been  sure  of  twenty- 
five  cents  as  the  reward  of  his  mental  labor. 
Steadily  devoting  himself  to  a  mastery  of  the 
details  of  his  special  department,  he  rose  in  the 
estimation  of  his  employers,,  and  in  1868  was 
made  associate  editor  of  the  Artisan. .  Thus 
has  he  passed  from  the  obscure  class  of  pro- 
fessed inventors  to  the  rank  of  -those  who  en- 
lighten the  popular  mind,  mold  public  opin- 
ion, and  march  in  the  van-guard  of  the  proud 
army  whose  watchword  is  improvement  and 
whose  banner-cry  is  progress.  Mr.  Whitney 
is  President  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Prac- 
tical Engineers.  For  a  year  past  this  Society, 
under  his  guidance,  has  discussed  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  problems  in  practical  and 
progressive  mechanics,  and  its  reports  widely 
copied  in  the  scientific  press  of  the  country 
have  done  much  to  advance  the  boundaries  of 
material  discovery.  Its  members  are  the  vi- 
dettes,  soldiers  picketed  on  the  skirmish  line  of 
development  Lately  appointed  agricultural 
chemist  of  the  American  Institute,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  an  opportunity,  perhaps  not  equaled 
by  any  position  in  the  country,  for  promulgat- 
ing to  the  largest  proportion  of  our  reading 
public  the  discoveries  and  scientific  facts  that 
are  pertinent  to  agriculture.  His  career  is 
but  just  begun.  Loving  high  attainment  in 
science  and  literature,  aspiring  toward  excel- 
lence in  the  departments  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted himself,  as  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for 
the  rewards  it  brings,  he  can  not  fail  of  making 
his  mark  upon  his  generation. 

There  are  scores  of  young  men  ip  obscure 
parts  of  the  land  who  will  find  encouragement 
in  reading  this  sketch.  Not  every  man  of 
rustic  boyhood  was  born  to  milk  the  cows, 
turn  the  sod,  hoe  the  corn,  and  stack  the  grain. 
And  he  who  feels  in  himself  that  Qod  has 
made  him  an  engineer,  an  architect,  a  writer, 
a  speaker,  let  him  stamp  the  soil  of  the  furrow 


from  his  boots  and  strike  boldly  out  for  the 
arena  for  which  Nature  and  training  have  fitted 
him.  Rarely  will  such  a  one  make  a  success- 
ful farmer,  for  while  his  hands  grasp  the  hoe- 
handle,  his  spirit  may  be 

— "  tor  away 
Floating  on  VeenviuB'  bay.** 

"Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  found  his  work, 
but  happier  he  who,  having  found  it,  does  it 
welL" 


"£>i$nz  of  Character." 

Of  ttM  tool,  the  bod/  f  .rta  dotta  Uk«, 

Tor  tool  la  form,  ud  dotb  lb*  body  uk*.— tbimwr. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS  AND  IMPRES- 
SIONS OF  A  DAT. 

I  had  taken  passage  from  Chicago  on  the 
morning  train,  and  happy  in  anticipation  of 
the  rest  which  a  few  days'  release  from  busi- 
ness would  afford  me,  had  seated  myself  with 
the  very  pleasant  reflection  that  I  felt  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  More  than  this,  I  was  con- 
scious also  that  I  entertained  just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  feeling  of  unusual  respect  for  the  whole 
human  race.  Out  of  the  busy  city  I  was  to 
go — away  from  the  dust  and  din  and  smoke — 
away  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  and  perplexi- 
ties of  business— away  from  the  strange  com- 
mingling of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  pomp  and 
wretchedness,  of  surfeiting  and  starvation.  Out 
from  haughty  faces,  meek  faces,  beautiful  and 
happf  faces,  wan  and  haggard  feces,  faces  ra- 
diant with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  and,  ah  me ! 
faces  where  Satan  had  set  his  seal  just  as  surely 
as  did  the  Almighty  his  brand  of  displeasure 
upon  the  brow  of  Cain.  There  was  a  tap  at 
my  window,  and  I  saw,  outside,  a  friend  hold- 
ing up  a  book,  and  beckoning  me  to  open  the 
window.  I  did  so,  and  the  book  was  put  into 
my  hands  with  these  words :  "  You  are  always 
studying  heads  when  you  travel ;  here  is  some- 
thing that  will  help  you  to  study  feces,  I  hope 
you  will  be  favorably  impressed  with  a  view 
of  mine  when  you  return." 

The  whistle  had  sounded,  and  the  cars  were 
already  in  motion,  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
express  my  thanks  before  we  sped  away. 

" Wells'  Physiognomy"  I  said, glancing  at 
the  title,  and  laid  the  book  upon  the  seat  be- 
Bide  me.  I  had  renounced  books— I  had  fore* 
stalled  the  possibility  of  any  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance happening  that  might  interfere  with 
the  present  peaceful  serenity  of  my  thoughts. 
It  had  been  decreed  that  I  should  read  noth- 
ing but  Nature  as  I  should  sec  her  from  my 
car  window  in  her  native  loveliness.  Out  up- 
on the  green  fields,  the  grand  prairies,  the  dis- 
tant woodlands  I  was  to  gaze.  Nature  unpol- 
luted was  all  that  I  must  permit  myself  to  see 
now,  and  I  should  soon  be  far  away  where  I 
would  hear  only  singing  birds  and  murmuring 
streamlets ;  where  hills  would"  peep  o'er  hills," 
and  beauty  and  grandeur  and  sublimity  would 
satisfy  the  almost  intolerable  longings  of  a 
hungry  soul.  In  short,  I  was  "  to  rest  and  re- 
cuperate," my  physician  said,  "  In  mind  as 
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well  as  body."  The  seat  directly  in  front  of 
me  was  occupied  by  a  lady  whom  I  should 
have  said  at  first  glance  was  the  inheritor  of 
wealth  and  position.  Not  that  all  persons  of 
wealth  and  position  advertise  these  very  desir- 
able appendages  by  their  dress  and  bearing- 
far  from  it ;  but  then  there  are  persons  whom 
an  observing  mind  may  from  a  three  minutes' 
survey  safely  note  down  as  born  and  bred  to 
wealth.  Such  a  person  was  this  lady.  We 
stopped  to  take  on  passengers ;  the  lady  turned 
her  head  to  greet  a  gentleman  who  seated 
himself  beside  her;  then  I  saw  her  face,  and 
knew  that  I  had  seen  her  many  times  before; 
and  though  I  had  never  heard  her  voice  till 
she  spoke  to  this  gentleman,  I  had  frequently 
heard  her  spoken  of  as  very  beautiful,  and  a 
reigning  belle ;  her  family  I  likewise  knew  to 
be  very  wealthy  and  of  high  position ;  the  la- 
dy had  been  piously  bred,  and  I  had  seen  her 
at  the  Lord's  table.  But  I  could  not  so  easily 
determine  the  gentleman's  whereabouts  in  so- 
ciety, though  I  soon  learned,  or  rather  judged 
from  the  conversation,  that  he  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  lady.  I  could  not  decide 
by  his  manner  if  tho  expensive  suit  he  wore 
was  in  debt  to  the  tailor,  or  if  the  massive 
gold  chain,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  half 
circle  from  one  vest  pocket  to  the  other, 
owed  its  present  aristocratic  exhibit  to  the 
gambling-table  or  pawnbroker.  Then,  that 
heavy  gold-headed  cane  might  have  been  a 
Christmas  present  from  a  doting  sister ;  or  it 
might  have  been  forcibly  wrested  from  some 
unprotected,  well-to-do  gentleman  upon  tho 
highway;  and  perhaps  with  greenbacks  at 
the  same  time.  The  gentleman  was  a  doubtful 
problem  in  my  mind ;  but  I  saw  that  if  indeed 
ho  teas  the  representative  of  wealth,  it  had 
never  descended  to  him  through  ancestral 
predecessors ;  his  must  have  been  a  rapid 
transition.  But  the  development  of  five 
minutes  convinced  me  that  the  fellow  was  at 
present  in  possession  at  least  of  considerable 
wealth. 

But  what  was  I  meddling  with  ?  I  that  was 
journeying  to  rest  my  mind,  and  had  had 
strict  injunctions  "  not  to  think."  I  knew  no- 
thing of  Phrenology  as  a  science,  and  yet  I 
was  "  predisposed,"  as  my  bookish  friend  fre- 
quently remarked,  "  to  judge  character  by 
looking  at  heads  1 "  How,  then,  could  I  help 
thinking  with  these  two  before  me  ? — the  little 
cramped-looking  one  of  the  lady,  and  the 
great,  broad,  bristling  one  beside  her  ?  I  did 
not  wish  to  think  unkindly,  or  coarsely,  or 
vulgarly;  but  when  I  looked  at  the  small 
head,  the  two  words  "little  wit"  intruded 
themselves ;  and  when  I  looked  at  the  large 
head, "  rooms  to  let "  presented  advertisements. 
I  thought  of  "  oil,"  and  u  shoddy,"  and  ques- 
tioned from  which  one  of  these  departments 
"rooms  to  let"  had  received  endowment 
Then  I  thought  of  poets  in  garrets  with  tallow 
candles ;  I  thought  of  poor  editors,  eloquent 
as  Cicero,  setting  up  type  for  some  country 
newspaper  while  prize-fighters  were  in  Con- 
gress.  I  thought  of  those  relentless  masters 


Luck  and  Fortune,  who  so  frequently  smile 
upon  fools,  and  frown  severely  upon  those 
whose  higher  aims  of  life  will  not  permit 
them  to  grovel  ifor  worldly  favor.  I  felt  hate- 
ful, and  the  unremitting  conversation  of  the 
two  disturbers  of  my  peace  was  not  in  the 
least  of  a  soothing  tendency.  I  might  have 
thought  the  lady  beautiful  if  I  had  not  heard 
her  converse, — I  should  at  the  least  have  be- 
lieved her  pious !  Alas !  how  many  other  young 
ladies  might  be  thought  beautiful,  the  very 
personification  of  goodness  itself,  if  they  would 
only  be  constrained  to  heed  the  oft-repeated 
injunction  of  "  Keep  your  mouth  shut"  As 
for  the  gentleman,  "Thy  speech  bewraycth 
thee,"  was  applicable  to  him  in  its  strictest 
sense,  for  in  less  than  forty  minutes  from  his 
entrance  I  had  gathered  from  his  conversation 
that  the  ball  he  had  attended  the  past  evening 
had  been  "  surpassingly  brilliant ; "  that  he 
was  "  going  on  business  "  to  the  same  place 
where  the  lady  was  "  going  on  a  visit ; "  that 
he  was  "  extremely  happy  to  fall  in  her  com- 
pany ; "  that  the  proceeds  "  of  our  manufac- 
turing establishment "  had  been  "  enormously 
large  "  during  the  past  season ;  that "  our  man- 
ufactory" was  a  distillery,  and  his  father  the 
"  sole  proprletor.M 

I  took  up  my  book  by  way  of  changing  the 
tenor  of  my  thoughts.  I  opened  it,  and  two 
faces — yery  interesting  faces,  I  thought — re- 
flected striking  characteristics  of  beauty  and 
superiority  upon  the  open  page.  I  read  a  mo- 
ment, then  commenced,  turning  the  leaves  ea- 
gerly, till  face  after  face  seemed  to  challenge, 
me  for  comparison  with  my  fellow-travelers. 
I  surveyed  momentarily  the  varied  countenan- 
ces of  that  crowded  car.  On  the  other  side, 
and  opposite  myself,  sat  a  lady  of,  perhaps,  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  very  neatly  and  very 
plainly  dressed,  of  a  quiet  eye  and  somewhat 
sad  face,  yet  a  face  that  reflected  culture  and 
refinement  as  well  as  decision  of  character.  I 
singled  her  as  my  subject  for  study,  and  began 
to  leaf  my  book  again,  to  find  if  her  type  of 
face  were  included  in  the  collection.  At  this 
moment  the  coarse  "  haw  1  haw ! "  of  the  would- 
be  aristocratic  gentleman,  and  the  half-sup- 
pressed snicker  of  the  lady  by  his  side,  recalled 
my  attention  to  this  "  pair  of  people  "  whom 
of  all  things  I  wanted  most  to  forget  "  The 
last  rose  of  summer  "  and  the  gold  chain  kept 
time  with  the.  gestures  of  mirthfulness  in  that 
ponderous  hulk  of  flesh  and  bones.  I  thought 
her  a  Sea  Island  missionary,  and  the  little 
mouth  opened  with  a  "  teh  he ! "  and  the  little 
head  bobbed  about  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
neither  grace  nor  dignity.  Did  I  mistake? 
No !  The  before-mentioned  lady  of  the  sweet, 
sad  face  was  the  object  of  their  merriment 
They  were  amusing  themselves  at  her  expense, 
and  applying  to  her  their  half- whispered  slang 
phrases.  Once  I  saw  her  glance  sharply  at 
them,  as  though  she  comprehended  their  de- 
portment; meanwhile  her  cheek  flushed  not, 
—only  paled  slightly. 

We  were  taking  on  passengers  again ;  and  I 
saw  a  young  man  with  satchel  in  hand  coming 
toward  our  portion  of  the  car,  The  lady  oc- 
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cupied  a  seat  alone.  The  gentleman  stopped 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  seat 
glanced  hastily  backward  and  forward  over 
the  rows  of  heads  on  either  side,  as  if  to  re- 
assure himself  that  here  was  the  only  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  seat  There  was  an  air 
of  seemingly  unnatural  haste  about  him,  and 
yet  his  was  plainly  the  quick,  nervous  temper- 
ament, with  all  its  eager  restlessness  now  in 
full  force  of  activity.  The  lady  said,  with  an 
air  of  sweetness  and  dignity  fit  to  grace  a 
queen, "  Will  you  please  share  this  seat  with  me, 
sir  ? "  and  he,  with  a  respectful  bow  and  polite 
"  Yes,  thank  you,"  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

There  was  renewed  snickering  in  front  of 
me,  and  in  a  tone  which  implied  the  possibility 
of  intent  to  whisper,  I  heard  "  Candidate  for 
country  parsonage."  "He's  tall  enough  to 
have  come  from  Vermont  or  Kentucky." 
"  From  Vermont,  I  warrant  you— see  how  his 
sharp  elbows  threaten  to  stick  through  his  coat 
sleeves."  "  There  comes  his  marm—by  thun- 
der 1— I  thought  she  didn't  know  he  was  out" 
There  were  very  few  male  passengers  in  this 
car,  and  of  those,  some  were  holding  small 
children ;  others  were  reading ;  others  asleep; 
all  seemed  insensible  to  the  presence  of  two 
persons  who  were  at  this  moment  moving 
slowly  along  the  aisle  in  which  several  persons 
were  standing:  a  woman,  aged  at  least  sev- 
enty years,  carrying  a  large,  well-stuffed  car- 
pet-bag, and  following  her,  a  man  of  twenty- 
five — old  looking  for  his  age,  with  empty  coat 
sleeve  swinging,  and  walking  with  the  aid  of  a 
crutch — form  emaciated,  and  face  in  which 
disease  and  suffering  were  so  plainly  written 
out  as  to  excite  universal  sympathy.  The 
appearance  of  these  persons  indicated  "  mod- 
erate circumstances,"  or  that  pecuniary  sphere 
of  life  defined  as.  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 
No  seat  was  offered  them  as  they  passed  along 
— I  thought  as  they  neared  us  that  the  "  man- 
ufacturer "  contemplated  rising  in  behalf  of  the 
cripple ;  I  also  contemplated  offering  the  half 
of  the  seat  I  occupied  to  the  venerable  lady; 
but  the  little-headed  beauty  pulled  his  sleeve 
significantly,  and  he  did  not  rise— neither  did 
L  It  may  have  been  that  I  feared  losing  caste 
with  my  aristocratic  neighbors.  It  may  have 
been  that  I  wished  to  test  the  benevolence  or 
good-breeding  of  others  whose  character  I  was 
then  studying. 

They  passed  us— she  with  the  silver  hairs 
and  he  with  the  armless  sleeve  and  crutch. 
The  nervous  gentleman  arose  and  said,  rev- 
erently bowing,  "  Please,  madam,  accept  this 
seat."  "  Thank  yon !  If  you  will  let  my  son 
sit,  /can  stand  very  well — we  shall  stop  in  a 
few  minutes."  Then  the  sweet-faced  lady 
stepped  into  the  aisle  and  said,  "  Take  a  seat, 
madam,  beside  your  son — I  also  stop  at  the 
next  station,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
stand  for  you."  I  saw  the  two  faces  as  their 
eyes  met— both  beautiful  now. 

The  sadness  of  the  young  face  had  given 
place  to  a  smile,  and  the  cheeks  were  rosy  with 
the  glow  of  kindly  emotions  animating  a  noble 
souL  The  aged  face  was  written  full  of  beauty 
— time's  records  of  the  loving,  devoted,  heroic 
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wife  and  mother— the   triumphs  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love  over  every  impure  thought, 
every  unholy  purpose.    The  eyes,  scarcely 
dimmed  in  the  least  by  age,  were  large  and 
lustrous,  and  reflected  clearly  the  richness  of 
intellectual  treasure  patiently  gathered  and 
carefully  guarded ;  and  as  they  dwelt  dotingly 
upon  the  invalid  son,  I  thought  how  proud  he 
must  be— how  proud  any  son  mast  be  of  such 
a  mother.   The  young  lady  and  gentleman 
stood  in  the  aisle  and  chatted  pleasantly  and 
kindly  with  the  venerable  lady  and  her  son. 
The  deep-seated  look  of  suffering  in  the  in- 
valid's face  was  half  hidden  by  smiles,  and  his 
eye  gleamed  brightly  as  he  looked  into  tho 
young  lady's  face  and  listened  to  her  words  of 
sympathy.   I  looked  into  these  faces ;  I  listen- 
ed to  the  conversation ;  I  consulted  my  "  Physi- 
ognomy" and  compared  outlines.   These  per- 
sons were  strangers  to  mc  and  to  each  other  ; 
but  yet  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  taken  their 
general  contour  of  form  and  face;  and  their 
several  features  had  been  canvassed  in  my 
mind,  and  I  had  formed  corresponding  §pin- 
ions  of  character.    How  was  I  to  prove 
whether  my  opinions  were  correct  or  mere 
guess-work  ?  I,  too,  was  to  stop  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, to  spend  a  day  with  a  friend.  I  determin- 
ed to  see  what  I  could  of  these  persons. 

We  slackened  speed,  and  the  young  man 
ceased  conversation.    There  was  a  tremor 
upon  his  lip  as  he  said  hastily,  wliile  the  whis- 
tle was  sounding,  "Ladies,  I  should  be  happy 
to  assist  you  off  the  train,  but  I  haven't  a  mo- 
ment to  lose— my  sister  is  dying  I "   Then,  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  I  can 
never  forget,  he  darted  out  of  the  door,  and  while 
the  car  was  still  in  motion  I  saw  him  step 
upon  the  platform  and  run  toward  a  hotel. 
"We  change  cats  here,  and  we  shall  have  to 
be  quick,  or  we'll  get  left,"  said  my  front 
neighbor  to  the  beauty  beside  him.  They 
rose  quickly,  but  the  lady's  satchel  unfastened, 
and  they  stopped  to  refit,  consequently  the 
venerable  lady  and  her  party  obtained  prece- 
dence.  The  conductor  led  the  way,  carrying 
the  satchels  of  the  two  ladies.  Jostling  the 
cripple,  elbowing  the  two  ladies,  and  tramping 
upon  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  came  the  "  man- 
ufacturer "  and  his  fellow-traveler.  Exhibiting 
two  rows  of  white  shovel  teeth  in  a  crocodilish 
attempt  to  smile,  he  said,  "  I  beg  pardon,  miss ! 
I  beg  pardon,  granny  1"  then  flourishing  his 
gold-headed  cane  majestically  (gold  in  juxta- 
position with  brass,  I  thought)  he  passed  on 
with  the  beauty,  and  I  saw  them  no  more, 
though  I  soon  detected  myself  unwarily  re- 
peating Burns, 

"  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  gift  would  gie  na 
To  see  oursels  as  libera  see  us." 
The  conductor  stepped  off,  and  I  saw  a  fine- 
looking  man  with  a  beautiful  woman  by  his 
side  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  This 
gentleman  extended  his  arms  as  the  old  lady 
descended— they  closed  round  her— his  lips 
pressed  her  cheeks,  and  I  heard  him  say, 
"  Mother!  praise  God— you've  come  at  last" 
And  then  I  heard,  "Oh,  my  brother  1"  and  I 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  lady  bowed 


upon  the  shoulder  of  the  cripple,  his  only  arm 
clasped  around  her  waist,  and  a  tear  falling 
down  his  cheek.   I  learned  that  they  were 
going  to  a  hotel  to  await  a  carriage.  I  pre- 
ceded them,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the 
young  man  with  threadbare  elbows  mount  a 
horse,  and  to  hear  a  bystander  say  as  he  hand- 
ed him  a  whip,  "  Give  him  the  whip,  Harry, 
aira  he'll  take  you  there  in  thirty  minutes- 
he's  safe  and  perfectly  able."   "  I  shall  be  to 
glad  if  I  can  reach  there  before  she  is  gone," 
was  the  reply ;  and  the  horse  galloped  away. 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  who  is  that  gentleman  just 
gone  ?  "  said  I  to  the  man  who  was  still  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  rider.   "  That,  sir,  is 
Harry  B  ,  a  student  at  B  College,  a  min- 
ister's son,  and  as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  the 
Lord  put  breath  into.  Poor  Harry  I  he's  about 
to  lose  his  only  sister,  and  he  almost  worships 
her— they've  telegraphed  him  home."   I  staid 
an  hour  at  the  hotel  and  learned  the  following 
(acts  just  as  easily  as  I  did  those  relating  to 
Harry  B— — .   The  plain  young  woman  was  an 
orphan  who  had  made  her  own  way  in  the 
world,  was  preceptress  of  a  seminary,  and  "  an 
angel  every  whit  of  her."  The  fine-looking 
gentleman  who  kissed  the  venerable  lady 
was  a  clergyman.    The  beautiful  woman 
was  his  wife;  she  was  the  only  daughter  of 
that  noble  mother,  and  the  crippled  youth  was 
her  only  brother;  he  had  lost  his  arm  and  his 
health  in  the  army,  and  had  never  been  able 
since  his  return  home  to  travel  any  distance 
until  now.   He  was  on  his  way  to  enter  the 
Soldier's  College  at  P  ,  and  the  mother  was 

foing  to  make  her  home  at  her  daughter's  till 
e  should  complete  his  course  of  study.  This 
she  did  in  order  to  be  near  him  in  case  he 
should  need  her  care.  ' 

I  had  studied  faces,  drawn  conclusions,  and 
proven  them,  and  had  decided  that  I  might 
just  as  profitably  study  nature  in  the  laces  of 
human  beings  as  out  of  a  car  window.  My 
friend  and  reader,  whom  would  you  prefer  to 
be  ?  Or,  rather,  would  you  not  prefer  to  be  the 
plain  school-mistress,  the  gentleman  with  the 
threadbare  elbows,  or  even  the  one-armed 
soldier,  rather  than  the  brainless  manufacturer 
or  the  charmless  beauty?  x.  y.  z. 


ox  (Par  gflttitj 


THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  ARM-CHAIR. 

Oh,  pa  |  dear  pa  t  we've  bad  such  a  flue  game, 

We  played  at  a  sail  on  the  sea ; 
The  old  arm-chair  made  such  a  beautiful  ship, 

And  it  sailed— oh,  as  nice  as  could  be. 
We  made  Mary  the  captain,  and  Bob  was  the  boy. 

Who  cried,  "  Base  her,"  "Back  her,"  and  "  Slow." 
And  Jane  was  the  steersman  who  stands  at  the  wheel, 

And  I  watched  the  engines  below. 
We  had  for  a  passenger  grandmamma's  cat. 

And  as  Tom  couldn't  pay  he  went  free ; 
Prom  the  fireside  we  sailed  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 

And  we  got  to  the  side-board  at  three.  ■ 
But  oh  I  only  think,  dear  papa,  when  halfway, 

Tom  overboard  jumped  to  the  floor ;  [drowned," 
And  though  we  cried  out,  "Tom,  come  back,  don't  be 

Ho  galloped  right  out  at  the  door. 
Bnt  pa,  dear  pa,  listen  one  moment  more, 

Till  I  tell  you  the  end  of  our  sail ; 
From  the  si  do-board  wo  went  at  five  minutes  past  three, 

And  at  four  o'clock  saw  such  a  whale  I 
The  whale  was  the  sofa,  and  it,  dear  papa, 

Is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  our  ship ; 
Oor  captain  called  out,  "  Turn  the  ship  round  about; 

Oh,  I  wish  we  had  not  come  this  trip  I" 
And  wo  all  cried*  "  Oh,  yes,  let  us  get  away  home, 

And  hide  in  some  corner  quite  snug; " 
So  we  sailed  for  the  fireside  as  quick  as  we  could, 
And  we  landed  all  safe  on  the  rug. 


FRUITS   OF  OBEDIENCE. 

M  Charlie,  come  in,— I  want  you,"  said  a 
sweet  womanly  voice  to  a  little  boy  who  was 
playing  marbles  on  the  side-walk  in  front  of  a 
nice  brick  house. 

Now  Charles  was  very  busy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  delightful  game.  He  was  as  happy 
as  could  be.  To  quit  his  play  then  was  like 
quitting  the  table  when  half  through  dinner. 
Would  he  obey  ?  We  looked  with  interest  to 
see  what  he  would  do.  What  would  you  have 
done? 

Charlie  replied,  "  Yes,  mother,"  and  picking 
up  his  marbles  started  off  with  a  smiling  face 
and  a  bounding  step  up  tho  side  yard  and  in 
at  the  end  door  of  the  house.  A  fine  boy  that, 
I  thought,  as  I  looked  after  him.  I  wonder 
who  he  is  2  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  must  be 
to  have  a  little  boy  or  girl  that  will  mind  at 
once,  and  with  a  happy,  loving  heart  1  I  won- 
dered what  would  become  of  that  boy,  and 
wished  to  see  more  of  him  and  learn  his 
history. 

I  used  to  walk  past  that  house  every  week, 
and  always  thought  of  that  blue-eyed,  light- 
haired  boy.  The  thought  of  him  made  me 
happy.  I  saw  a  great  many  naughty  children. 
Once  I  spent  two  or  three  days  in  trying  to 
find  a  naughty  boy  who  ran  away  from  his 
home  and  overwhelmed  his  parents  with  grief; 
and  when  I  found  him,  some  one  had  stolen 
his  coat,  and  hat,  and  bundle  of  clothes,  and 
all  the  money  he  had.  Once  I  chased  after  a 
truant  boy  and  girl  for  several  hours,  and  at 
last,  late  at  night,  found  them  in  the  woods, 
wet  through,  cold,  and  frightened  almost  to 
death.  They  had  disobeyed  their  mother  and 
gone  to  play  instead  of  going  to  school,  and 
both  of  them  were  sick  for  several  weeks  in 
consequence  of  their  folly  and  exposure.  A 
boy  that  minds — he  is  a  jewel. 

I  had  been  in  business  a  year  or  two,  and  in 
that  time  had  had  several  boys;  but  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  find  one  that  would  mind. 
At  last  I  was  quite  out  of  patience,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  have  no  one  who  could 
not  bring  the  best  recommendation  and  stand 
the  closest  test  Several  applied  for  the  place, 
but  no  one  suited  us.  At  last  came  a  blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired  youth  of  twelve  years,  with  a 
bright,  honest  face.  There  was  something  en- 
gaging in  his  aspect  Had  I  seen  him  before  f 
What  is  your  name  ? 

"Charlie  Warren,  sir.  I  live  in  Franklin 
Street  My  father  is  a  carpenter,  but  is  lame 
now,  and  can  not  work,  and  I  have  got  moth- 
er's consent  to  go  into  a  store,  if  I  can  find  a 
place." 

It  was  the  very  Charlie  whom  I  had  seen 
playing  at  marbles.  I  remembered  the  circum- 
stance, and  knew  that  he  would  mind.  I  did 
not  need  a  recommendation  for  him,  but  gave 
him  the  place,  and  twice  as  much  pay  as  I  had 
promised  to  give. 

Charlie  came  to  work  on  Monday  morning. 
It  seemed  hard  for  him  the  first  week  of  work, 
but  he  behaved  like  a  man.  The  boys  in  the 
next  store  came  in  and  made  his  acquaintance. 
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One  morning  I  heard  two  of  them  trying  to 
persuade  Oharlie  to  go  off  with  them  down  on 
the  wharves  in  the  forenoon  and  see  a  boat, 
race  that  was  to  come  off.  "  No,"  said  Char- 
lie, "  mother  told  me  to  mind  my  business,  and 
I  am  paid  for  staying  here,  and  don't  mink  it 
right  to  go  off  without  my  employers  know- 
ing it." 

That  was  a  brave  word,  and  I  thought  more 
of  Charlie  than  ever. 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  He  has  been  with 
me  ever  since,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  clerk 
I  ever  had.  Yesterday  we  put  up  a  new  sign, 
and  on  it,  in  large  gilt  letters,  was  Charlie's  full, 
name.  The  store  is  bis  own.  He  is  now  a 
prosperous,  promising  young  man,  and  if  he 
lives  will  be  a  rich,  honored  man.  And  all 
this  because  one  bright  morning  he  minded  his 
mother  when  she  called  him.  From  such  lit- 
tle things  do  great  results  come.  Always 
mind,  and  it  will  be  always  well  with  you. — 
Ladies'  Repository. 


HOW   HE   WON   A  PLACE. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  boy,  addressing  a  man, "  do 
you  want  a  boy  to  work  for  you  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  man, "  I  have  no  such 
want" 

The  boy  looked  disappointed ;  at  least  the 
man  thought  so,  and  he  asked:  "Don't  you 
succeed  m  getting  a  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  asked  at  a  good  many  places,"  said 
the  boy.  "  A  woman  told  me  you  had  been 
after  a  boy — but  it  is  not  so,  I  find." 

"  Don't  be  discouraged,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
friendly  tone. 

**  Oh !  no,  sir,"  said  the  boy  cheerfully,  "  be- 
cause this  is  a  very  big  world,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  God  has  something  for  me  to  do  in  it 
I  am  only  trying  to  find  it" 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  said  a  gentleman  who 
overheard  the  talk.  "  Come  with  me,  my  boy ; 
I  am  in  want  of  somebody  like  you."  He  was 
a  doctor ;  and  the  doctor  thought  any  boy  so 
anxious  to  find  his  work  would  be  likely  to  do 
it  faithfully  when  he  found  it;  so  he  took  the 
boy  into  his  employ,  and  found  him  all  that  he 
desired. 

THE   LYRE  BIRD. 

The  Lyre  Bird  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  most  singular  of  the  family  of  sing- 
ing birds.  It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  Australia,  where  it  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Lyre  Pheasant  Only  two  species 
of  the  bird  are  described  by  the  naturalists,  and 
their  place  as  a  genus  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  among  ornithologists.  Some 
classify  it  with  the  Iriessores,  near  to  thrushes 
and  wrens ;  Cuvier,  Davies,  and  Gray  are  prin- 
cipal authorities  for  this  opinion ;  while  others, 
basing  their  conclusions  on  its  general  appear- 
ance, its  large  feet  &&d  scraping  habits,  refer  it 
to  the  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds.  It  is 
»  about  as  large  as  a  pheasant,  and  frequents  the 
M<  sparsely  wooded  country  in  the  unsettled  parts 


THE    LYRE  BIRD. 


of  New  South  Wales.  Very  shy  and  difficult 
to  approach,  it  shuns  the  neighborhood  of  man, 
and  is  therefore  rarely  seen  even  by  Australian 
colonists. 

What  distinguishes  it  chiefly  from  the  pheas- 
ant family  is  its  hornbill  and  musical  qualities. 
It  possesses  the  power  of  imitating  the  song  of 
other  birds,  and  is  probably  the  largest  of 
singing  birds.  The  length  when  full  grown  is 
about  forty-three  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is 
twenty-five;  the  prevailing  color  above  is 
brownish  black,  and  below  grayish  brown. 
The  male  birds  possess  the  splendid  tail  which 
distinguishes  the  species,  and  has  suggested  the 
name  Lyre  Bird.  There,  are  three  kinds  of 
feathers  in  the  tail,  which  are  long,  and  sixteen 
in  number.  Twelve  of  these  feathers  rise  from 
an  almost  straight  line  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  spread  fan-like  with  a  slight  but 
graceful  outward  curvature;  their  slender 
shafts  are  furnished  with  delicate  filaments, 
more  and  more  distant  apart  toward  the  tip. 
The  two  feathers  rising  from  the  middle  of  the 
tail's  articulation  are  somewhat  longer  than 
the  rest,  pointed  on  the  end,  and  barbed  only 
on  the  inner  edge;  while  the  two  exterior 
feathers  are  broad,  and  widen  toward  the  end, 
curving  inward  and  outward  like  an  elongated 
S ;  and  both  by  their  opposite  position  resem- 
ble very  closely  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre. 


The  curved  part  of  these  feathers  is  black  with 
a  narrow  white  border,  and  pearl  colored 
beneath,  with  bright  reddish  spots  on  the  inner 
web.  The  food  of  this  bird  is  slugs,  beetles, 
and  insects,  which  it  finds  in  the  fallen 
leaves.  It  lives  in  rocky  places  overgrown 
with  bushes,  and  builds  a  nest  of  moss  and 
roots  with  a  dome-shaped  roof.  The  male 
struts  and  displays  his  feathers  like  the  pea- 
cock. The  engraving  gives  a  very  faithful 
representation  of  this  singular  bird. 


To  the  Press. — We  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  the  newspaper  press  throughout  the 
country  for  having  so  generously  noticed  the 
monthly  issues  of  this  Journal.  We  are  in 
competition  with  no  other  publication,  and 
consequently  stand  in  nobody's  way.  We  are 
the  advocates  of  no  political  party,  of  no  clan, 
club,  clique,  or  "  ring,"  and  are  therefore  free 
to  tell  the  truth,  hit  whom  it  may.  We  claim 
to  be  human,  and  therefore  like  our  fellows 
are  liable  to  err ;  but  we  sincerely  strive  to  be 
as  nearly  impartial  as  possible  in  the  treatment 
of  those  subjects  which  have  a  bearing  on  so- 
ciety in  general.  Again  we  thank  those  kindly 
disposed  editors  who  are  accustomed  to  speak 
an  encouraging  word  now  and  then  for  the 
Phrenological  Journal. 
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"g%t  ftfrtg  Sag." 

/for*  tM  pfcw  space  for  readers  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  department*.  State- 
ments and  opinions— not  discussions— vHU 
be  in  order.  Tour  "  Best  Thoughts  "  so- 
licited.  Be  brief. 


Signs  of  Ch  abactor,  revk  al- 
so BT  ADVERTISERS  IK  THEIR  ADVERTISE- 

xbkts.— That  lively  little  paper.  The  Inside 
Track,  of  Chicago,  time  hlta  off  the  charac- 
ter of  advertisers : 

A  man's  character  may  often  be  read  In 
hie  method  and  style  of  advertising.  The 
modest  man  never  says  "  I,"  seldom  "  we," 
and  courts  only  the  custom  that  can  appre- 
ciate modest  worth. 

The  qnlot  man  wants  no  heavy  display, 
and  contents  himself  with  telling  of  his 
wares  in  plain  Roman.  He  indulges  in  no 
spasmodic  overflows,  but  quietly  works  and 
bides  his  time. 

The  bold  advertiser  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  He  wants  a  half,  or  a  whole,  or 
positively  a  double  column,  and  means  to 
have  no  one  glance  at  his  side  of  the  paper 
without  seeing  at  least  his  name  and  busi- 
ness. 

The  defiant  advertiser  deals  in  huge  blank 
spaces,  heavy  cuts,  or  colored  ink.  He 
seeks  the  margins  of  newspapers,  or  be- 
daubs the  (ace  of  nature  with  glaring  pig- 
ments. If  he  can  not  challenge  your  admi- 
ration, he  is  ready  to  challenge  you. 

The  impertinent  advertiser  details  the 
information  imparted  by  one  simple  young 
lady  to  another  concerning  the  virtues  of 
his  particular  merchandise,  and  how  simple 
young  lady  Mo.  9  was  convinced,  how  she 
purchased,  and  rejoiced  over  its  exact  fit- 
ness. 

The  impudent  man  prefaces  his  adver- 
tisement with  "Tremendous  Crash,"  or 
"Shocking  Revelation,"  when  he  only 
desires  to  inform  you  where  you  can  buy 
gingerbread  or  peanuts  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket rates. 

The  Insulting  advertiser  Inverts  his  card, 
or  causes  the  words  "  Money  to  Loan,"  to 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  body  of  his 
advertisement,  his  purptwe  being  anything 
bat  philanthropic.  He  perpetrates  sells 
upon  his  readers,  and  outrages  human 
nature  by  conundrums  concerning  his 
business.  He  offers  to  give  away  time- 
table cards,  and  when  you  call,  Inveigles 
yon  into  buying  some  burlesque  medicine 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  favor  he  does  you. 

The  Indecent  advertiser  is  such  because 
such  is  his  character.  He  ehonld  be  booted 
oat  of  all  public  prints  without  hesitation. 

The  hypocritical  advertiser  attracts  your 
attention  to  an  interesting  statement  of 
some  scientific  discovery,  which,  it  pres- 
ently appears,  is  nothing  at  ail  compared  to 
his  efficacious  "  Toe-nail  Restorer." 

The  spasmodic  advertiser  believes  in 
carrying  things  with  a  rush.  He  showers 
heavily  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  lies  by 
for  the  effects. 

The  pertinacious  advertiser  never  takes 
down  his  sign.  He  will  have  all  men  read 
of  bis  merchandise,  turn  which  way  they 
will.  He  believes  in  "Holdfast"  rather 
than  In  "Brag,"  and  In  his  dogged  way 
determines  to  have  your  custom,  and  no 
thanks  to  you  either. 

The  flashy  advertiser  offends  yon  with 
slang,  reminding  you  of  the  mock-auction 
style,  where  brass  Jewelry  commands  a 
positive  premium  over  gold. 

The  rascally  advertiser  is  not  simply  the 
man  who  vends  spurious  wares,  but  who 
also  cheats  the  printer.  The  comfort  is 
that  such  men  get  quickly  passed  around 


The  clownish  advertiser  is  conspicuous 
in  his  mottled  garb,  deliberately  seeking 
notoriety  at  the  expenso  of  his  own  self- 
respect— like  the  fellow  on  the  corner,  who 
dresses  himself  a  la  Japanese,  bedaubs  his 
face,  and  utters  a  monkey  gibberish  to  in- 
duce the  crowd  to  inspect  his  worthless 
wares. 

Nearly  all  these  classes  find  encourage- 
ment in  their  various  ways  of  extending 
their  reputation,  but  undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  are  the  quiet,  the  pertinacious 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  Impudent, 
But  no  man,  whatever  his  style,  can  suc- 
ceed who  does  not  advertise  and  pay  for 
it.   

The  Sauk  Rapids  Sentinel 

says:  "We  can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
this  work  [Puken.  Jour.]  It  has  withstood 
the  scoffs  of  many  learned  and  Influential 
men,  and  now  has  a  position  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  periodicals  or  the 
country.  It  treats  upon  all  subjects,  and  is 
pre-eminent  as  a  worker  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  mankind.  To  do  good  to  others 
seems  to  be  the  great  object  of  the  work, 
aud  we  heartily  wish  it  success." 

Cheerful. — The  editor  of 

tbe  Punzsntawney  (what  a  charming 
name  I )  Flaindealer,  Jefferson  County, 
Penn.,  has  discovered  that  there  Is  some- 
thing noticeable  in  Phrenology,  and  that 
the  organ  of  that  science  In  this  country  is 
"  not  to  be  sneezed  at. "  Hear  him. 

"  Phrenological  Journal.— We  con- 
tinue to  receive  this  most  excellent  publi- 
cation, and  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly 
to  our  readers.  There  are  many  who  will 
not  believe  In  Phrenology  as  a  science,  but 
they  should  read  the  Journal  and  become 
convinced.  Its  illustrations  of.  and  obser- 
vations on,  eminensmen  in  this  and  other 
countries  certainly  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  public ;  although  our  head  is  none  of 
the  largest  nor  yet  none  of  the  smallest, 
and  withal  not  as  round  as  a  ball,  yet  we 
confess  there  is  something  about  Phre- 
nology as  captivating  as  a  fifty-barrel  oil 
well."   

"We  call  attention  to  the 

advertisement  of  tbe  Phrenological 
Journal  in  this  week's  Issue.  As  a  jour- 
nal for  general  and  useful  Information, 
there  is  none  published  that  is  better.  It 
does  not  teach  that  useful  science  alone ; 
but  while  that  is,  as  it  were,  its  corner-stone, 
it  teaches  every  other  thing  useful  and 
beneficial  to  mankind 

"  The  Journal  has  become  to  us  ono  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Why  sot  because 
it  is  full  of  wholesome  and  delicious  food, 
food,  too,  that  will  never  induce  mental 
dyspepsia  or  deprave  the  mental  taste. 

"  Let  those  who  would,  improve  intel- 
lectually, morally,  or  physically;  and  If 
you  desire  to  have  your  manhood  or 
womanhood  purified  and  ennobled,  first 
subscribe,  then  read  it  carefully,  and,  last, 
though  not  least,  practice  its  instructions." 
—CookevUle  (Tenn.)  Times. 

A  Good  Investment. — Here 

is  what  the  Plymouth  Democrat  says  of  the 
Phbenolooical  Journal:  " We  will 
simply  say  that  If  the  great  mass  of  readers 
would  invest  in  this  work  a  small  amount 
of  the  money  usually  wasted  in  many 
magazines  of  a  worthless  character-,  the 
result  would  be  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree."   

The  Planchette  Mystery. 

Many  letters  of  inquiry  are  written  us  for 
further  explanations  on  this  very  interest 
i  ng  subject.  We  can  not  devote  more  space 
to  the  matter  at  present,  but  will  re  open 
the  question  when  we  have  anything  worth 
communicating. 


Questions  of  "  General  Interest  " 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  stated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. 

As  a  rule,  we  receive  more  than  double  the 
number  of  questions  per  month  for  which 
we  hate  space  to  answer  them  in  ;  therefore 
it  is  better  for  all  inquirers  to  inclose  the  re- 
quisite stamp  to  insure  an  early  reply  by 
letter,  if  the  editor  prefers  such  direct  course. 

An  Ordbr  for  Books,  Journals, 
etc.,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  Otis  department— To  Corre- 
spondents— and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 


Fire-arms.  —  In   reply  to 

questions  as  to  what  are  the  best  fire-arms, 
we  find  that  the  Winchester  Rifle  meets 
with  the  most  general  approval.  This  gun 
can  be  loaded  with  eighteen  charges  at  a 
time ;  it  is  a  single  barrel,  having  a  cham- 
ber In  which  the  charges  are  held  Its 
caliber  is  44-100,  and  Its  price  is  $50.  There 
are  no  single  shot  breech-loading  rifles 
superior  to  the  "  Thunderbolt,"  which  has 
been  already  noticed  In  this  Journal. 
Its  caliber  is  44,  and  its  price  $38,  and  the 
metallic  cartridges— fixed  ammunition— 
for  this  and  the  Winchester  Rifle  are  worth 
$8  50  per  hundred  There  is  also  a  brcech- 
loadlRg  sboHcun  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  "Thunderbolt."  In  this,  a 
shell  is  loaded,  and  placed  in  the  gun  at 
the  breech,  as  a  cartridge.  The  shell  can 
be  used  as  many  times  as  desired.  The 
price  of  this  shot-gun  is  $88;  shells,  86  cts. 
each.  The  Smith  &  Wesson  Revolver  is 
said  to  be  the  best  weapon  of  its  kind. 
There  are  three  sizes— 6  shot,  5  shot,  and  7 
shot— worth  $80,  $18,  and  $15  respectively. 
Any  of  these  may  be  ordered,  at  prices 
named,  through  this  office. 

Our  Planchette  Mystery 

will  soon  he  revised  and  reprinted  in  book 
form.  The  size  and  price  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Lifting  Cure  is  claimed 

to  be  an  original  scientific  system  of 
strength  and  health  culture,  co-operative 
and  graduated  in  its  application,  adapted 
to  men,  women,  and  children,  harmonious- 
ly developing  the  human  body,  making  the 
weak  strong,  and  permanently  curing 
disease  and  deformities.  It  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  daily  bath,  bread 
and  butter,  nor  for  our  daily  devotions. 
It  simply  propones  to  bring  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  blood,  and  breath  into  healthful 
action.  These  cures  are  now  established 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  etc  The 
latest  one  opened  is  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Leavitt, 
at  113  Broadway,  New  York.  Look  In  and 
judge  for  yourself.  

Debating  Societies. — To 

attempt  to  give  in  a  few  lines  a  compre- 
hensive outline  for  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  societies  would  be  impossible, 
as  rules  of  order  themselves  might  cover 
several  pages  of  the  Journal.  In  our 
handy  little  manual  "How  to  Talk"  is 
given  a  brief  outline  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  excellent  work  "Oratory"  has  an 
Appendix  specially  devoted  to  parliament- 
ary rules  and  proceedings.  If  you  purpose 
to  organize  a  society,  the  most  effective 


method  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  who 
may  feel  interested,  and  when  the  hour 
has  come  to  call  them  to  order,  nomi- 
nate one  to  preside  who  is  conversant 
with  the  object  of  the  movement  and  Is 
one  of  its  promoters.  He,  on  taking  his 
scat,  will  address  the  assembly  and  set 
forth  tbe  object  of  tbe  meeting,  and  invite 
all  present  to  unite  in  organising  the 
society.  Borne  one  may  then  move  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  by-laws.  This,  too,  may  have  been 
previously  prepared,  so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  the  organization.  The  consti- 
tution, when  presented.  Is  discussed  and 
voted  on,  and  if  adopted  becomes  the  law 
of  the  meeting.  A  list  of  members  will 
then  be  made  out,  including  all  who  desire 
to  be  unrolled  An  election  of  officers  is 
now  in  order,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  old  chairman  retaining  his 
seat  until  the  regular  one  is  elected. 
When  it  is  intended  to  have  performances 
of  different  kinds,  as  essays,  orations,  de- 
bates, etc.,  it  is  well  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  regular  order  In  which 
these  wiU  be  called  for.  The  society  being 
now  organized  may  proceed  to  business 
or  fix  the  time  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
adjourn.   

Sewing  Machines. — You 

have  advertised  the  "  Wagener  "  Sewing 
Machine.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  T 

We  regard  It  as  a  highly  desirable  article 
for  the  use  of  a  family.  Not  long  since  our 
assistant  editor  had  occasion  to  look  into 
the  subject  of  sewing  machines,  and  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  that  of  the  Wagener 
Company  by  its  manifest  simplicity,  neat- 
ness, symmetry,  and  strength.  One  feature 
—by  no  means  unimportant— is  that  each 
of  the  working  parts  is  made  according  to 
a  fixed  scale,  so  that  when  any  piece  has 
become  damaged  a  new  one  can  be  pro- 
cured and  fitted  by  the  owner  of  the  ma- 
chine without  his  being  obliged  to  send 
the  whole  apparatus  to  the  factory.  The 
office  of  the  Company  is  at  885  Broadway, 
where  visitors  wiU  receive  the  most  polite 
attention  from  the  lady  In  charge. 

Gotham — Constantinople. 

— "  Why  is  New  York  frequently  called 
Gotham,"  and  "what  was  Gotham  liter- 
ally ?» 

4d  "Was  '8  tambour  ever  the  name  of 
modern  or  ancient  Constantinople  t " 

Answer  1st.  Gotham  was  a  pariah  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  which  was  cel- 
ebrated for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants. 
Many  amusing  and  ludicrous  anecdotes  are 
told  at  the  expense  of  "  The  wise  men  of 
Gotham."  Gotham  was  first  applied  to 
New  York  In  a  humorous  work  called  Sal- 
magundi, by  Washington  Irving,  William 
Irving,  and  James  K.  Paulding,  because 
the  Inhabitants  were  such  wiseacres. 

3d  Constantinople,  also  known  as  Stam- 
boul  or  Iatamboul,  was  originally  called 
Byzantium.  In  880  a.d.  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantlne  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  called  it  after  his  own  name, 
Constantinople.   

Quack  Doctors. — AU  those 

who  advertise  specifics  for  "  indiscreet 
young  men,  nervous  sufferers,"  etc,  are 
only  quacks.  Anatomical  museums,  How- 
ard associations,  and  the  one  -man  medical 
universities  are  only  traps  to  catch  men 
that  they  may  be  poisoned  and  robbed 

Thought  Reading. — How 

can  you  explain  tbe  fact  that  I  often  read 
the  thoughts  of  and  anticipate  the  words  of 
others? 

Ant.  In  brief,  this  Is  a  psychological 
power.  Some  persons  have  it  In  a 
degree,  some  in  a  less  degree,  and 
doubtless,  in  some  degree 
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Moodiness. — What  will  pre- 
vent fits  of  moodiness,  and  from  no  appar- 
ent reason  T 

An*.  Some  persons  have  a  nervous-bil- 
ious temperament,  with  large  Cautiousness 
and  small  Hope,  and  when  alone  and  unem- 
ployed are  apt  to  have  the  bines.  Some 
bring  on  fits  of  moodiness  by  overwork- 
ing or  overeating,  or  eating  improperly,  or 
from  excessive  social  indulgence.  There 
are  as  many  causes  for  depression  as  there 
are  days  In  the  year,  and  nearly  ail  of  them 
are  avoidable.   

Medical  Advice  Wanted. 

—A  young  man  states  one  of  the  causes  of 
bis  infirmity,  and  asks  ns  to  advise  him 
through  the  Journal.  His  own  good 
sense  should  teach  him  that  this  is  not  a 
proper  medium  for  a  private  prescription. 
He  confesses  his  imprudence— the  result 
of  Ignorance— in  early  youth,  and  says : 

I  am  thin  and  pale,  with  pimples  on 
my  face,  especially  about  my  chin  and 
mouth ;  my  usually  good  memory  and 
agility,  as  well  as  my  spirits,  are  gone.  "  I 
am  not  myself."  Now,  what  course  shall 
I  pursue  to  regain  my  health?  Would 
"  Helmbold's  Buchu  "  benefit  me  t  An 
early  reply  through  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal will  be  looked  for  anxiously — vebt 
anxiously— by     Yours  truly,  »% 

Such  letters  can  only  be  answered  pri- 
vately. If  the  address  be  sent  us,  with 
stamp  to  prepay  return  postage,  our  Spe- 
cial List  of  medical  works  will  be  sent, 
from  which  may  be  drawn  information 
most  useful  in  such  cases. 


literarj  Ifrtias. 


{All  works  noticed  in  The  Phrknolog 
ical  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

The  American  Woman's 

IIojce;  or.  Principles  of  Domestic 
Science :  being  a  Guide  to  the  Forma- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Economical, 
Healthful,  Beautiful,  and  Christian 
Homes.  Illustrated.  By  Catherine  E. 
Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


Ford  &  Co. 

Among  other  topics,  the  following  will 
attract  attention:  The  Care  of  Personal 
Health;  Nursing  or  the  Sick;  Articles 
and  Conveniences  for  the  Sick;  Whole- 
some Food  and  Drinks;  Home  Duties 
and  Amusements ;  Hints  on  Good  Cook- 
ing ;  Clothing ;  Cleanliness ;  Economy  of 
Time  and  Expenses ;  Management  of  Ser- 
vants and  Young  Children;  Health  of 
Mind;  Accidents  and  Antidotes ;  Sewing, 
Cutting,  and  Mending ;  The  Care  of  Yards 
and  Gardens ;  The  Care  of  Parlors,  Cham- 
bers, and  other  Rooms. 

The  reading  of  this  work  will  tend  to 
make  better  wives,  mothers,  and  com- 
panions. In  short,  if  its  teachings  be  fol- 
lowed, it  will  improve  the  race. 

The  Sacristan's  Household. 

A  Story  of  Llppc-Detmold.  By  the 
author  of  "Mabel's  Progress,"  "Aunt 
Margaret's  Trouble,"  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  C.  C.  Bush.  Paper,  pp.  158. 
Price,  75  cents.  New  York :  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

A  popular  story,  full  of  spirited  illustra- 
tions, and  very  handsomely  printed. 

He  Knew  He  Was  Right. 

By  Anthony  Trollope.    With  illustra- 
tions by  Marcus  Stone.  Part  II.  Octavo. 
Paper,  pp.  885.   Price,  50  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Those  who  have  read  the  first  part  of 
this  interesting  story  will  probably  want 
to  read  the  second  part  and  conclusion. 
The  work  is  thoroughly  illustrated. 


Sights  and  Sensations  in 

Francs,  Gsrmany,  and  Switzerland  ; 
or,  Experiences  of  an  American  Journ- 
alist In  Europe.  By  Edward  Gould  Buf- 
fum,  anthor  of  "  81x  Months  in  the  Gold 
Mines,"  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  810  pages. 
Price,  $1  60.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

Travelers  who  would  review  their  visit 
to  these  countries,  or  those  who  contem- 
plate a  visit  thereto,  should  read  this 
book;  so  also  should  those  who  have  no 
hope  of  traveling.  From  this  handy 
volume,  written  by  one  of  the  best  ob- 
servers and  raciest  of  writers,  one  may 
get  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in 
a  small  compass  and  at  a  small  cost 

Five  Acres  Too  Much.  A 

Tnnfbfnl  EInctdatton  of  the  Attractions 
of  the  Country,  ami  a  careful  ctmsidiTa- 
tion  of  1he  Question  of  Profit  and  Loss 
a»  involved  in  Anmleur  Farming,  with 
much  Valuable  Advice  and  Instruction 
to  llio?e  About  purchasing  Inrgo  or  small 
places  in  tliu  Rural  Di/ilrlcts.  By  Robert 
B.  Rosevelt,  nntbor  of  "Game" Fish  of 
North  America.'1  "Superior  Plaiting," 
"Game  Birds.''  etc  pp.  996,  liiao, 
doth.  Price,  f  i  W.  New  York ;  Harper 
A  Brothers. 

A  capital  thing  for  our  young  would-be 
farmers  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  growing  of  crops.  The  reading  of  this 
work  aa  a  preliminary  to  rural  life  would 
save  thousands  of  dollars,  years  of  time, 
and  many  days  and  nights  of  mental  agony, 
ill  temper,  bad  thoughts,  and  wicked 
words.  Indeed,  everybody  may  read  the 
book  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Strbtton.   A  Novel.  By 

Henry  Klngsley,  anthor  of  "Hetty, 
"  Geoffrey  Hamfyn,"  "  Ravenshore,"  etc 
144  pages.     Paper.     Price,  40  cents. 
i  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Imagination  is  the  capital  on  which 
many  modern  writers  do  a  large  business, 
and  the  author  of  the  above  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  A  story,  only  a  story, 
yet  a  good  one.   

Women's  Suffrage- The  Re- 
form Against  Nature.  By  Horace  Bash- 
no!  I.  12mo,  pp.  184.  Cloth.  Price, 
$1  60.  New  York:  Charles  8cribner  A 
Company. 

Much  Is  now  said  on  this  subject,  and 
the  end  of  the  discussion  Is  not  yet  reached, 
ir  it  be  truth,  God  has  so  written  it  with 
His  signature. in  the  nature  of  woman ;  and 
if  it  be  not  thus  written,  it  will  have  but 
an  ephemeral  existence.  When  God  so 
signifies,  let  mankind  beware  lest  they  err 
against  truth. 

Dr.  Buahnell  writes  very  kindly,  though 
in  his  usually  logical  and  graceful  manner, 
under  the  following  headings :  The  Ques- 
tion Stated ;  No  Right  of  Suffrage  Abso- 
lute In  Man  or  Woman ;  Woman  not  Cre- 
ated or  Called  to  Govern ;  Scripture  Doc- 
trine Coincides ;  Subtile  Mistakes  of  Feel- 
ing and  Argument ;  The  Report  of  History ; 
Probable  Effects ;  Prospects  and  Possibili- 
ties of  Woman.   

Three  Seasons  in  European 

Vinetards.  Treating  of  Vine  Culture ; 
Vine  Disease  and  Its  Cure ;  Wine  Mak- 
ing and  Wines,  Red  and  White:  Wine 
Drinking  as  Affecting  Health  and  Morals. 
By  William  J.  Flagg.  12mo,  cloth,  882 
pages.  Price,  $1  607  New  York:  Har- 
per A  Brothers. 

Mr.  Flagg  is  a  very  close  observer,  and 
he  has  the  ability  to  write  down  his  obser- 
vations for  the  instruction  of  others. 
Every  one  interested  in  vine  growing  and 
in  wine  making  may  read  this  work  with 
profit   

Retailer's  Manual — A 

Correction.  In  our  notice  of  this  work- 
July  number— we  erroneously  stated  the 
price  to  be  $1  60.  It  should  have  been  $2, 
as  given  on  the  first  page  of  cover. 


Problematic  Characters. 

A  Novel.    By  Friedrich  Splelhagen. 
From  the  German.  By  Prof.  Scheie  De 
Vere.  Author's  Edition.   12mo.  Cloth, 
pp.  507.  New  York :  Leypoldt  A  Holt. 
This  book  was  evidently  written  by  one 
who  has  studied  characters  as  problems 
or  enigmas,  and  consequently  the  charac- 
ters described  are  very  dissimilar  and  the 
characteristics  very  expressive,  thus  ren- 
dering the*  reading  almost  a  fascination 
from  beginning  to  end.  Bnt  what  is  the 
object  of  the  work  t  If  simply  to  enter- 
tain, it  is  a  success. 

Exeter  Hall.   A  Theological 

Romance.   "  What  is  Truth  f  "  Octavo, 
186  pages.    Paper.    Price,  75  cents. 
New  York:  The  American  News  Com- 
pany- 
Many  subjects  are  here  touched  upon, 
the  reading  of  which  will  amnse  the  reader 
whether  he  coincides  or  not  with  the  views 
of  the  author.  The  account  of  "Yankee 
Sam"  in,  England  is  suggestive  of  old 
times.  The  question  in  the  title,  "What 
is  Truth?"  is  still  open. 

The  anonymous  anthor  announces  his 
work  in  the  following  modest  and  slightly 
sensational  words : 

The  most  Startltngand  Interesting  Work 
of  the  Day.  Every  Christian,  every  Spirit- 
ualist, every  Skeptic,  and  every  Preacher 
should  read  It.  Every  Ruler  and  States- 
man, every  Teacher  and  Reformer,  and 
every  Woman  in  the  land  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  extraordinary  book.  Astound- 
ing incidents  and  revelations  for  all. 

COACHMAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL 
Journal.  J.  D.  Ware.  Editor,  etc 
Philadelphia.  Price,  $8  a  year ;  85  cents 
a  number. 

The  late  numbers  of  this  excellent 
"trade"  magazine  fully  maintain  the  ad- 
vanced position  which  it  assumed  in  the 
beginning  for  usefulness  in  the  line  of  in- 
dustry of  which  it  is  a  literary  represent- 
ative.   

Ahn's  New  Practical  and 

East  Method  op  Learning  tub  Ger- 
man Language;  with  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  C.  Oehlschlager.  Revised  Edition. 
New  York :  E.  Stelger.  8vo.  Price,  $1. 
Arm's  well-known  and  unsurpassed 
"Method  of  Learning  French"  Is  a  tes- 
timonial in  behalf  of  that  author's  felicitous 
treatment  of  text-books  on  language,  which 
need  be  merely  mentioned  to  impress  the 
intelligent  reader  favorably  for  this  Ger- 
man instructor.  Beginning  with  analyses 
of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  German 
pronunciation,  this  volume  proceeds  by 
slow  degrees  to  unfold  the  intricacies  of 
that  Teutonic  tongue.  Numerous  exercises 
for  reading  and  writing  are  introduced  to 
illustrate  each  rule  or  feature,  and  the  aim 
of  the  author  to  make  his  book  a  practical 
one  is  manifest  on  every  page.  The  begin- 
ner can  not  find  a  better  text-book  than 
this.   

The  American  Workman 

(Weekly  and  Monthly)  Is  the  only  exclusive 
advocate  of  Trades  Unions  and  Labor  Re- 
form printed  in  the  English  language  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Send  for  sample  to 
87X  Comhill,  Boston. 

Vanity  Fair.    A  Novel 

Without  a  Hero.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  author  of  "The  Newcomes," 
"Pendennis,"  "The  Virginians,"  "Ad- 
ventures of  Philip,"  "Henry  Esmond," 
"Roundabout  Papers,"  "The  Four 
Georges,"  etc  With  illustrations  by  the 
anthor.  882  pages,  octavo.  Paper.  Price, 
60  cents.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  publishers  are  bringing  out  hand- 
some editions— In  cheap  form— of  this 
author's  works.  Among  which  the  above 
are  very  popular. 


The  Newcomes.  Memoirs 

of  a  Most  Respectable  Family.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  anthor  of  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  "The  Virginians,"  "The  Four 
Georges,"  etc  With  illustrations  by  the 
author.  Paper,  octavo.  90S  pages.  Price, 
75  cents.  New  York :  Harper  *  Brothers. 

The  Virginians.    A  Tale 

of  the  Last  Century.  By  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
etc  With  illustrations  by  the  anthor. 
Price,  75  cents.  411  pages,  octavo.  Paper. 
New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Leonora  Casaloni  ;  or,  The 

Marriage  Secret  By  T.Adolphns  Trollope, 
anthor  of  "  Gemma,  a  Tale  of  Love  and 
Jealousy;"  "  Beppo,  the  Conscript,"  etc., 
etc  Price,  $1  75  in  cloth,  or  $1  60  in 
paper ;  pp.  811,  ISmo,  in  uniform  Library 
Edition.  Price,  $1  76.  Philadelphia  : 
T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 

A  story  sueh  as  novel  readers  will  de- 
vour with  avidity.  

Lippincott'b  Magazine  for 

July  begins  a  new  volume,  and  also  opens 
with  Chapter  L  of  Anthony  Trollope' s  new 
novel,  "  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton."  An 
article  on  the  "Art  of  Getting  to  Sleep  " 
ie  one  of  the  attractive  features. 

The  Newcomes.  Memoirs 

of  a  Most  Respectable  Family.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.  Household  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  cloth,  551  pages.  Price,  $1  95. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 

The  History  of  Penden- 
nis. His  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes,  His 
Friends  and  His  Greatest  Enemy.  By 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Household 
Edition.  Octavo,  cloth,  524  pages.  Price, 
$1  95.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  On. 

Handsome  volumes.  Household  Edition. 
Uniform  with  those  of  Dickens  and  Reads. 
Published  at  a  price  which  can  leave  little 
margin  for  profit.   

Rudiments  of  the  German 

Language.  Exercises  in  Pronouncing, 
Spelling,  and  Translating.  By  Dr.  F. 
Ahn.  American  Edition.  Improved  and 
enlarged.  New  York :  E.  Stelger.  Price, 
85  cents.   

Manual  of  the  German 

Language.  By  W.  Grauert  First  Part. 
New  York :  E.  8telger.  Price,  40  cents. 

These  works  furnish  an  outline  of  the 
German  language,  and  are  valuable  to  the 
student  for  their  simplicity  and  clearness. 
The  publisher  deserves  much  commenda- 
tion for  placing  such  excellent  instruction 
books  within  the  means  of  the  poorest 

Ittto  J$ttU. 

Notices  wider  this  head  are  of  sekctkm 
from  the  late  issues  of  the  press,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literati  merit 
and  substantial  information. 

Tax  Lathe  and  Its  Uaxs ;  or.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and 
Metal.  Including  a  Description  of  the  most 
Modern  Appliances  for  the  Ornamentation 
of  Plane  and  Curved  Surfaces ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, in  which  is  described  an  entirely 
novel  form  of  Lathe  for  Eccentric  and 
Rose  Engine  Turning ;  a  Lathe  and  Planing 
Machine  combined,  and  other  valuable 
matter  relating  to  the  Art  Copiously 
illustrated.  Crown,  8vo.  $7  50. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Open  ;  How  to 
Go ;  What  to  See.  By  8.  Bowles, 
pp.  182. 


Digitized  bv 


Cloth.  85  cents. 
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Two  Years  Bepore  thb  Mast.  By 
R,  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Now  edition,  with  addi- 
tions. 16mo,  pp.  470.  Cloth.   $1  75. 

History  op  Civilization.  By  A.  Dean. 
V0L8.  8vo.pp.608.  Cloth.   |4  60. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 
With  Memoir.  18mo,  pp.  808.  Edinburgh 
print.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

Improved  Modern  Pocket  Diction  art 
or  French  and  English,  for  Travelers 
and  Students.  By  F.  B.  A.  Gasc  New 
edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections. 
MfflO,  pp.  647.  Cloth.   $1  60. 

Glimpses  op  Pleasant  Hons.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  Illustrated. 
ISmo,  pp.  336.  Cloth.  $1  75. 


^Publisher's  gtpartmeni 

Our  Agent  in  London,  Mr. 

James  Barns,  has  removed  from  No.  1 
Wellington  Road,  Camberwell.  Bis  new 
address  Is  No.  15  Southampton  Row, 
Bloom  sbury  Square,  Holborn,  W.  C, 
London.  Mr.  Barns  keeps  a  stock  of  onr 
book  publications  on  hand,  and  supplies 
subscribers  with  the  Phrenological 
Journal.   

Make  Up  Cltjbs  Now. — 

Some  may  suppose  that  clubs  for  the  Jour- 
nal can  not  be  raised  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  bnt  that  this  Is  not  the  case  is  proven 
by  the  large  subscription  lists  we  from 
time  to  time  receive  for  the  year  com- 
mencing with  the  Jnly  number.  When  de- 
sired, we  can  still  furnish  back  numbers  to 
January.  A  list  of  eighty-four  names  from 
Pottatown,  Pa.,  has  just  come  to  hand. 
It  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday-school  of  that  place.  The  premium 
duo  for  this  club  is  a  fine  Mason  *  Hamlin 
organ,  which  thoy  could  not  have  bought 
for  less  than  $160.  There  is  not  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  country  that  could  not  have 
one  of  these  fine  instruments  almost  with- 
out cost  and  with  but  little  effort.  Let  the 
superintendent  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  have  it  announced  to  the  congregation 
by  the  pastor,  as  it  was  in  the  above  case, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  And  all  the  subscribers  will  feel  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  they  have  received 
their  money's  worth  in  the  literature  of  the 
Journal.  A  little  faith,  a  little  push  and 
perseverance  will  secure  the  end  desired. 
Try  it,  Trt  it  Now. 

Messrs.  Fell  <fc  Duffee, 

of  70S  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  are 
supplying  Pennsylvanlans  with  the  beet 
temperance  literature.  They  also  keep  a 
stock  of  our  phrenological  works  on  hand. 

Science — Art — Mechan- 
ic I— We  have  a  comprehensive  list  with 
prices  of  all  the  principal  works  on  the 
chief  industries  of  the  world.  Besides  the 
following,  the  list  embraces  works  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  natural  sciences 
generally. 

Machinery  and  Draughting,  Architecture, 
Bookbinding,  Building,  Cabinet  Making, 
Calico  Printing,  Chemistry,  Confectionery, 
Cotton  Spiuning,  Tanning  and  Currying, 
Dagucrreotyping,  Dyeing,  Civil  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Guide  for  Founders, 
Oas  Making,  Gun  Cotton,  Hydraulics,  In- 
venting, Iron  Manufacturer,  Marble  Work- 
er, Manures,  Mathematics,  Metallurgy  and 
Mining,  MiUer  and  Millwright  Model  Cal- 
culator, Monuments,  Painting,  Paper  Mak- 
ing, Pyrotechny,  Rope  Making,  Scouring 
and  Finishing,  Soap  Making,  Analysis  of 
Soils,  Specifications  of  Works,  Stair  Bnlld- 
ing.  Steam  Engine  Surveying,  Tin,  Sheet 


Iron,  and  Copperplate  Working,  Turning, 
Varnishiog,  Weaving,  Worsted  and  Yarns, 
and  hundreds  more. 

Copies  of  this  Catalogue,  which  contains 
seventy-two  octavo  pages,  will  be  sent  by 
return  post  on  receipt  of  two  three-cent 
stamps.  Address  S.  R.  Wells,  480  Broad- 
way, New  York.   

Gall's  Phrenology. — We 

can  furnish  a  single  set  of  Gall's  works  in 
French,  an  old  edition,  somewhat  worn, 
bearing  date  of  1886,  in  five  vols.,  for  $210. 
This  is  the  only  set  we  know  of,  and  the- 
English  edition  is  becoming  very  scarce 
Address  this  office.  

Tool  Chest  Premiums. — 

We  continue  to  have  calls  for  these  most 
useful  articles.  We  now  offer  Tmt  Gen- 
tleman's Tool  Chest.  Containing  eighty 
different  tools ;  weight  65  lbs.  Price  $85 
at  the  factory.  This  chest  will  be  Bent  to 
those  who  send  a  club  of  twenty  new  sub- 
scribers at  $8  each. 

Thb  Youth's  Tool  Chest.  Containing 
sixty-two  different  tools;  weight  45  lbs. 
Price  $35.  This  chest  will  be  sent  for  a 
club  of  fifteen  new  subscribers  at  $8  each. 

The  Boy's  Tool  Crest.  Containing 
forty-four  different  tools;  weight  80  lbs. 
Price  $15.  This  chest  will  be  sent  for  a 
clnb  of  ten  new  subscribers  at  $8  each. 

The  chests  will  be  sent  by  express  on 
receipt  of  the  prescribed  listof  subscribers 
by  the  publisher  of  this  Journal. 

Wedlock. — Two  Editions 

of  this  new  work  have  jast  been  published. 
One  Is  In  plain  style  and  sells  at  $1 60;  the 
other  is  in  fine  gilt  binding— for  a  holiday 
or  a  presentation  book— and  sells  at  $2. 
The  book  is  every  way  appropriate  for  the 
drawing-room  center-table.  What  can  be 
more  suitable  for  a  young  geqMeman  to 
present  to  a  young  lady?  Indeed,  w« 
think  all  husbands  and  wives  will  be  the 
better  for  reading  it 

The  celebrated  Sterling 

Spool  Cotton  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Stuart  A 
Co.  See  advertisement  in  another  place. 


personal. 


Paul  de  Cassagnac,  a  Paris 

editor,  is  a  bright  example  of  moral  and 
physical  endurance.  He  has  been  openly 
stigmatized  as  a  liar  five  hundred  times; 
has  been  spit  on  In  the  street  seven  times ; 
has  been  tweaked  by  the  nose  four  times, 
and  horsewhipped  four  times,  and  still 
lives  to  make  his  glory  known. 

W.  L.  Barry,  of  Lebanon, 

Tenn.,  is  said  to  be  tho  oldest  printer  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  eighty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  still  employed  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Lebanon  1/arald,  where  he  can 
set  his  four  thousand  ernt  a  day  with  com- 
parative ease.  He  was  a  printer  in  the 
days  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic 

Dr.  Trall  has  removed  his 

office  from  95  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
to  929  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  His 
"  Hygiene  Home  "  is  at  Florence  Heights, 
N.  J.,  where  he  may  be  addressed. 

Peter  Cartwright,  the  re- 
nowned pioneer  preacher,  who  Is  now 
closing  his  fiftieth  year  as  presiding  elder 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  regular  ministry,  will 
have  a  jubilee  entertainment  given  him  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Illinois  Conference,  at 
Lincoln,  during  their  session  in  Septem- 
ber next. 


Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of 

Washington,  Ohio,  is  probably  the  oldest 
living  American  clergyman,  yot  he  appears 
by  no  means  superannuated ;  for  although 
106  years  of  age,  he  walks  five  miles  on 
Sundays  and  preaches  a  sermon. 

Miss  Edmonia  Lewis,  the 

colored  sculptor,  has  lately  returned  from 
Rome,  where  she  studied  and  labored  at 
the  block  for  four  years.  She  has  com- 
pleted several  pieces  in  marble  which  are 
very  creditable.  Among  her  works  in 
plaster,  busts  of  Charlotte  Cashman  and 
Longfellow  are  worthy  of  mention,  for 
fidelity  of  portraiture  and  artistic  finish. 
Miss  Lewis  deserves  encouragement 


How  to  Purchase  a 

Clothes  Wringer.  —  In  purchasing  a 
clothes  wringer  we  prefer  one  with  cog- 
wheels, as  they  greatly  relieve  the  rubber 
rolls  from  strain  that  would  otherwise  oc- 
cur, and  add  much  to  the  durability  of  the 
machine.  The  next  point  is  to  see  that  the  j 
cog-wheels  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  fly  j 
apart  when  a  large  article  is  passed  be-  | 
tween  the  rollers.  It  matters  not  whether  | 
the  cog-wheels  are  on  one  end  or  both  ends  ■ 
of  the  shaft ;  if  large  articles  disconnect  j 
them,  they  are  entirely  useless.  This  is  . 
very  important,  for  as  the  larger  the  arti- 
cle the  greater  the  strain,  therefore  if  the 
cog-wheels  separate  so  as  to  disconnect,  1 
they  are  of  no  service  when  most  needed. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the 
various  wringers,  and  mnch  prefer  the 
"Universal"  as  lately  improved,  because 
it  has  long  and  strong  gears  (Rowcll> 
Parent  Double  Gear),  and  is  the  only  , 
wringer  with  "patent  stop"  for  prevent-  \ 
lng  the  cog-wheels  from  separating  so  far 
as  to  lose  their  power.—  New  England 
Farmer.   

The  Hygeian  Home  is  the 

title  of  a  well-conducted  "Water-cure" 
situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Cushion* 
Mountain,  Werners vl lie,  Penn.  The  re-  | 
gion  of  Wernorsville  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  healthful  districts  In  the  Key-  j 
stone  State,  and  the  institution  now  no-  ; 
ticed  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  over-  ! 
looking  the  Lebanon  Valley.  The  present 
conductors  of  the  "  Home,"  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Mlddlekauff,  have  striven  to  make  it  a 
desirable  place  for  the  invalid,  or  those 
socking  a  comfortable  summer  residence. 
It  has  been  lately  refitted  and  furnished, 
and  the  liberal  natural  advantages  of  the 
place  converted  to  the  best  uses  for  the 
treatment  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
boarders.  The  scenery  about  the  "  Home  " 
is  exceedingly  picturesque.  From  the 
piazza  one  easily  discerns  the  city  of  Read- 
ing, more  than  eight  miles  distant  while 
with  a  glass  in  clear  weather  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  forty  miles  away,  looms  up. 
Admirers  of  fine  landscape,  pure,  invigo- 
rating air,  and.  good,  healthful,  generous 
faro  will  flud  in  Werneraville  a  place  fully 
up  to  their  wishes. 

Where  to  Educate  Youb 

Daughters. — The  following  announce- 
ment explains  itself: 

Fa  hilt  School  por  Girls.— The  Fall 
term  of  Miss  Bbechbr'b  family  school  for 
girls,  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  will  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  In  September.  A  full 
course  of  English  study  will  be  pursued, 
under  thoroughly  competent  teachers.  Lan- 
guages by  masters ;  music,  painting,  and 
drawing  by  accomplished  artists.  The  ad- 
vantages offered  in  the  department  of  the 


Fine  Arts  are  unqnestlonably  superior.  It 
is  designed  to  render  the  school  in  all  its 
departments  second  to  none. 

Physical  culture  will  receive  appropriate 
attention,  and  the  social  element  will  be 
developed  in  the  society  of  the  cultivated 
and  refined.  Scholars  will  be  under  the 
pastoral  charge,  and  attend  the  church  des- 
ignated by  parents. 

The  town  pf  Norwalk  as  a  location  for  a 
school  is  unsurpassed,  combining  by  its 
proximity  to  New  York  the  advantages  of 
city  and  country.  For  terms  address  Miss 
Beecher  as  above.  

The  Bookkeeper's  New  As- 
sistant.—Toilers  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  mechanical  industry  have  been  infinitely 
relieved  of  some  of  the  severest  drudgery 
connected  with  their  callings  by  inge- 
niously adapted  contrivances,  but  the  ac- 
countant has  ail  the  while  labored  among 
the  brain-wearying  and  tedious  entries  and 
calculations  of  the  counting-room  with 
scarcely  a  hope  that  his  intellectual  opera- 
tions could  be  materially  assisted  by  any 
mechanical  device.  In  the  department  of 
"footing,"  which  constitutes  the  most 
troublesome  part  of  a  book-keeper's  duties, 
the  need  of  some  mechanical  contrivance 
has  been  most  appreciated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  production  of  such  a  contrivance 
which  could  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  has 
been  regarded  next  to  impossible.  But  the 
problem  has  been  solved.  A  machine  has 
been  invented  which  la  simple  in  Its  phi- 
losophy and  in  operation  "  sure  as  fate." 

This  machine  Is  known  as  l\  The  Adder," 
and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Webb,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  literary  circles. 
The  manner  of  working  it  is  very  simple, 
and  easily  learned ;  it  is  cheap  and  easily 
portable,  and  seres  all  the  trouble  and 
chance  of  mistake  in  making  the  number- 
less and  tedious  additions  which  most 
kinds  of  business  require.  An  accountant 
has  bat  to  see  it  and  use  it  a  little  to  declare 
it  an  indispensable  accessory  in  every  office 
where  a  sot  of  account  books  is  kept. 
Address  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  718 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  circular  and  par- 
ticulars.   

Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Au- 
thors, Reporters,  and  others  in  need  of 
manuscript  paper,  should  see  advertisement 
in  this  number  or  new  styles  of  wr.ting 
papers.  A  trial  will  prove  that  it  is 
superior  to  any  other  In  use. 

Drawing  Lessons.  —  Miss 

C.  B.  Cogswell,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
School  or  Design  for  Women,  will  give 
evening  Iossons  in  the  desirable  art  0/ 
Drawing.  Her  terms  are  very  moderate. 
Residence,  Lafayette  Av.,  near  Tompkins 
Av.,  Brooklyn.   

Insurance. — The  secretary 

of  the  American  Popular  Life  Insurance 
Company  sends  us  the  report  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  that  Company  during  the  past 
year.  The  exhibit  is  very  satisfactory  for 
an  undertaking  so  young.  Parties  who 
may  wish  to  examine  this  report,  and 
otherwise  look  into  the  methods  of  Insur- 
ing life  which  this  Company  pursues,  may 
address  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Shounard, 
419  and  421  Broadway. 

Tobacco    Cure. — A  new 

preparation,  claiming  to  be  an  efficient 
specific  in  assisting  tobacco  users  to  get 
rid  of  their  pernicious  indulgence  with  the 
narcotic,  is  warmly  recommended  by  the 
MethodUt,  a  leading  religious  newspaper 
of  New  York.  It  is  called  "Dr.  Burton's 
Antidote  for  Tobacco." 

Good  news  to  the  poor  victims  of  a 
loathsome  weed  I  But  can  an  inveterate 
habit  be  broken  up  in  a  short  time  1 
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Business. 


[  Under  this  head  we  publish,  for  a  consid- 
eration, such  matter*  as  rightfully  belong  to 
this  department.  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  will 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
space  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $1  aline.] 

Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Tnrklsh  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  in  use  in  any  of  the 
Cures. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  Is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Burdlck  Ilouse, 
Bufihlo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  n.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  aud  Proprietor.  Terms,  50 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdick  House, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 

Mrs.  E.  I)b  La  Vhrgnk,  M.D., 

835  Adeltui  Street,  Buookltn.  tf. 

Planch ETTR. — In  answer  to 
many  inqnlries  from  our  subscribers  as  to 
*'  Planchctte,"  wc  give  bolow  price  list. 
No.  0.— A  good  substantial  board.... $1  00 
No.  1.— A  superior  Planchctte  with 

New  Patent  Wheel  1  50 

No.  8.— With  improved  Pcntagraph 

wheel,  highly  polished  8  00 

No.  8.— India  Rubber,  a  non-condnc- 
tor  and  a  beautiful  board,  the  best 

Planchette  made  4  00 

No.  4.— Plate  Glass,  an  exquisite 
board— the  writing  can  be  seen  as  It 

moves  along  8  00 

We  will  procure  and  send  any  of  the 
above,  at  tho  prices  named.  If  sent  by 
mall,  50  cents  extra  for  poetage.  Address, 
8.  R.  WELLS.  383  Broadway,  New  York. 

gtfrbetttsementg. 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1st  of  the  month  preceding  the  dale  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 50  cents  a  line,  or  $50  a  column.] 


Now  Beady,  a  New  and  Useful  Work  for  Young  People. 

DLOOKi 


Or,  The  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes— Who  Should  and  Who 
Should  Not  Marry.  A  Scientific  Treatise.  One  Vol.  12mo, 
250  pages,  plain  muslin,  price,  $1  50;  in  fancy  gilt  binding,  $2. 
By  S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Honsehold  Blessings.— 

Union  Washing  Machine  and  Wbinqbr 
admitted  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable 
in  the  market.  Warranted  to  wash  per- 
fectly without  soaking,  rubbing,  or  boiling, 
and  will  save  its  cost  In  six  months. 

Wabo's  American  Mangle,  for  Ironing 
clothes  without  beat— for  hand  or  steam 
power— a  perfect  treasure  in  a  lanndry. 

Fluting  Machines  with  tbe  latest  im- 
provements. Fluting  Scissors,  Sad  Irons, 
and  other  laundry  articles.  Clothes-drvers, 
Wringers  of  all  kinds.  J.  WARD  <fc  CO., 
No.  81  (formerly  No.  83)  Cortlandt-st..  N.  Y. 

fW  Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired. 
Send  for  circulars.  Aug.  St. 

Christian  Leader  (late 

"Thb  Ambassador"),  a  Unlversalist 
Family  Paper.  Rev.  Geo.  II.  Emerson  ed- 
itor, will  be  iscticd  January  1.  1869,  aud 
contain  sermons  from  Rev.  E.  II.  Chapin, 
D.D..  and  others.  It  will  also  contain 
articles  from  the  best  writers  In  the  de- 
nomination. 

It  means  to  be  a  "live  paper"  for  m<*n, 
women,  aud  children,  of  Interest  for  tho 
home,  the  shop,  or  the  joiirnev. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Sonle.  editor  of  the  "  Guiding 
Star,"  will  have  charge  of  the  Children's 
Department.  Terms.  $8  50  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. Address  WILLIAM  M.  HARRIS, 
Christian  Leader,  119  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Books  by  Return  Mail.— 

Any  Book,  Map.  Chart.  Portrait.  Album, 
Majarine,  or  Paper,  sent  "Ay  return  of 
first  Post."  at  Publishers'  Prices.  All 
works  on  Phrenology,  Phonography.  Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy.  Medicine.  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries.  Gazetteer*.  Eucrclupcdias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences."  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  No.  880  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  following:  Marriage  a  Divine 
Institution;  Qualifications  for  Matrimony;  The  Right  Age  to  Many; 
Motives  for  Marrying ;  Marriages  of  Consanguinity— of  Cousins,  when 
Justifiable;  Conjugal  Selection — Affinities;  Courtship — Long  or  Short; 
Duty  of  Parents ;  Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations ; 
Ethics  of  Marriage ;  Second  Marriages,  are  they  Admissible ;  Jealousy — 
Its  Cause  and  Cure ;  Separation  and  Divorce — Causes ;  Celibacy — 
Ancient  and  Modern ;  Polygamy  and  Pantagamy ;  Love  Signs  in  the 
Features — Physiognomy — and  How  to  Read  Them;  Sensible  Love 
Letters — Examples ;  The  Poet's  Wife ;  The  Model  Husband  and  the 
Model  Wife— their  Mutual  Obligations,  Privileges,  and  Duties;  The 
Poetry  of  Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage— Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  all 
the  Relations  of  Happy  Wedlock. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  contents,  compiled  from  the  Index,  which  give  a 
more  definite  idea  of  its  scope  and  objects : 

U:  Marriage  of  Consanguinity,  why  Un- 
happy •  International  Marriage ;  Mar- 
riage Customs ;  Marriage  Defined ;  Its 
Legal  Aspects;  Marriage  Ceremonies  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  In  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Greek  Church,  .Jewish, 

Snakcr ;  Marriage  Exhortation  ;  Marriage 
■ayer:  Marriage  Hymns;  Ethics  of  Mar- 
riage; Health  and  Marriage:  Marriage  Max- 
ims; Hasty  Marriages;  Morganatic  Mar- 
riages ;  Marrying  for  a  Home,  for  Money, 
for  Love,  for  Beauty ;  Right  Motivo  for 
Marrying;  Too  Much  Marrying;  Advice 
to  the  Married:  Man  and  Woman  Con- 
trasted; Moral  Principles:  Case  of  Mary 
Smith ;  Monogamy  Defined  :  Matrimonial 
Fidelity;  Matrimonial  Politeness;  Legal 
Rights  of  Married  Women  ;  The  Mormon 
System ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  Modesty ; 
Man's  Requirements ;  The  Maiden's 
Choice ;  Letters  of  Napoleon  ;  Rev.  John 
Newton  to  his  Wife;  Neatness;  Testi- 
mony of  an  Old  Maid ;  Testimony  of  an 
Old  Bachelor ;  Parental  Love ;  Knowledge 
of  Physiology  Essential:  Opinions  of 
Physiologists;  Social  Position;  When  to 
Pop  the  Question ;  Ancient  Polygamy  De- 
fined; The  Perfectionists;  A  Proposal; 
Dictates  of  Passion;  Pantagamy  Defined 
atOnoida;  Plain,  but  Plighted;  Meddling 
Relatives;  Roll  of  Honor:  Conjugal  Re- 
semblances :  Physical  and  Mental  Sound- 
ness; Social  Endowments;  Conjugnl  Se- 
lection ;  Scriptural  Injunctions ;  Facta 
about  Second  Marriages;  Step-Mothers; 
Legal  Separation ;  The  Shakers ;  Single- 
ness ;  Sealing ;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Stone  to  Cousin 
Anna's  Beau :  Something  to  Do ;  Village 
Wedding  In  Sweden ;  Temptations  of  the 
Unmarried:  Hereditary  Taints;  Tempera- 
ment; Trifling:  Too  Much  to  Do;  The 
Largess  of  Thy  Love;  May  Women  Make 
Love ;  A  Woman's  Uncstion :  Lesson  for 
Wives:  Wedding  Gifts;  This  World; 
Were  I  but  His  Own  Wife;  The  Wish; 
Wife  and  I;  Yes.  How  a  Lady  Said  It; 
Plain  Talk  with  a  Young  Man ;  Soliloquy 
of  a  Young  Lady,  and  much  more  of  the 
ssmo  general  tenor,  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  Marriage,  or  the  Right  Relations 
of  the  Sexes.  A  beautiful  Gift-Book.  Ap- 
propriate for  every  center-table. 


The  Social  Affections ;  Renewal  of  Af- 
fection :  Inordinate  Affection ;  Function  of 
Adhesiveness  and  Amativeness ;  Right 
j  Age  to  Marry ;  Difference  in  Age  ;  Admi- 
ration not  Love ;  Addresses  Declined, 
How  to  Do  It ;  The  Bible  on  Marriage ; 
Matrimonial  Bargains ;  H.  W.  Boccher  on 
Marriage ;  Trne  Beauty  ;  Conjugality  ; 
Celibacy  and  Health :  Celibacy  and  Crime ; 
Mrs.  Child  on  Marrying  for  Money ;  Mar- 
riage of  Con  sins ;  Case  of  Singular  Consan- 
guineous Marriage:  Facts  In  Relation  to 
Consanguineous  Marriage — when  Permis- 
sible: Law  of  Conjugal  Selection:  Conju- 

Sil  Harmony ;  Conjugal  Resemblances  of 
asbands  and  Wives;  Mental  Congeniali- 
ty ;  Pleasure  of  Courtship ;  Courting  Vis- 
its ;  Charity ;  Confidence  In  Love ;  Duty  of 
Cheerfulness;  Woman's  Constancy;  Cher- 
ry Ripe ;  Laws  and  Remedy  for  Divorce ;  A 
Woman's  Opinion  of  Divorce;  Don't  Marry 
a  Drunkard ;  Drifting ;  Education  as  a 
Matrimonial  Qualification  should  be  Simi- 
lar in  Both ;  Economy  a  Duty ;  Etiqucttoof 
Long  Engagements;  Ellen  Jones' Love  Af- 
fair; Falling  in  Love;  Forbearance;  Mrs. 
Glcnson  on  Divorce;  Whom  Great  Men 
Marry ;  Girls  of  the  Period ;  Health  as  a 
Matrimonial  Qualification  :  Housekeep- 
ing; Good  Habits  Essential;  Extrava- 

rt  nabits;  How  to  Fall  in  Love  and 
tVln  Love;  Honeymoon;  The  Model 
Husband;  A  Word  to  Husbands;  Love 
of  Homo  Duties;  Home,  How  to  Make 
i  it  Happy  ;  Mutual  Help:  Conjugal  Har- 
!  mony ;  Roll  of  nonor ;  Hotel  and  Club 
I  Life :    Inhabitivencss ;    Industry  as  a 
Matrimonial  Qualification ;  How  Jenny 
was  Won ;  Terrible  Effects  of  Morbid 
I  Jealousy  ;   Its  Cause  and  Cure ;  John 
Anderson  my  Joe ;  Juliet's  Confession : 
:  Kisses ;  Kate's  Proposal ;  Kiss  Me  Softly ; 
'  Parental  Love,  How  to  Win  it  and  How  to 
,  Control  it— Not  to  be  Ashamed  of  it ; 
Declarations  of  Love ;  Romantic  Love ; 
Second  Love;  Signs  of  Love;  Is  it  Un- 
I  changeable  ?  Love- Affairs— Should  Parents 
I  Interfere  t    Love- Letters  ;    Lovo  Story  ; 
1  Love  Song;  Congratulatory  Letter;  Little 
Things:  Love's  Seasons ;  Its  Philosophy ; 
Laura  My  Darling ;   Lucy ;  Early  Mar- 
riage among  the  Ancients ;  Motives  for 


A  Library  for  Lecturers,  Speakers,  and  Others. 


Every  Lawyer.  Clergyman,  8onator,  Congressman,  Teacher,  Debater.  Student,  etc.. 
who  desires  to  be  informed  and  posted  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  govern  Pub- 
lic Bodies,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  the  best  books  on  Oratory,  and  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  should  provide  himself  with  tho  following  small  and  carefully  selected  Library : 

Tbe  Indispensable  Hand-Book  $3  25 

Oratory,  ortheExtemporan's  Speaker  1  60 
Tho  Right  Word  in  tho  Right  Place. .  75 


The  Exhibition  Speaker  $1  60 

C'ushing's  Manual  of  Parlia.  Practice.  76 
The  Culture  of  the  Voice  and  Action.  1  75 
Treatise  on  Punctuation  1  78 


The  American  Debater  3  00 

One  copy  of  each  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of  $10,  or  by  mall,  post-paid,  at  the 
prices  affixed.  Address  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 

Food  aud  Diet,  a  Practical  Treatise.— With  Observations 

on  the  Dietetlcal  Regimen,  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  an 
account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  Principal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments 
for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick.  etc.  By  Jonathan  Pereira, 
M.D.,  K.R.8..  and  L.8.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.  Octavo,  318  pp.,  with  full 
Table  of  Contents  and  now  Index  complete.  Muslin,  $1  75.  8.  R.  Wells,  Publisher, 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Degraaf  k  Taylor,  Fur- 
niture, Carpets,  and  Mattresses. ,  Whole- 
Bale  and  Retail.  Manufactory  and  Waro- 
rooma,  87  and  89  Bowery,  66  Christie  Stmt, 
180  and  18»  Hester  Street  (connected  under 
one  roof).  We  have  now  on  band  the 
largest  stock  of  entirely  new  patterns  and 
designs  for  furnishing  houses  throughout 
ever  offered  by  one  house  In  the  city,  and 
at  a  great  reduction  in  price. 

Our  Carpxt  Detartnest  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  H.  S.  BARNES,  who  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  public, 
having  been  along  time  with  Sloane  &  Co., 
in  Broadway,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
with  Lord  &  Taylor.  Our  Stock  of  Car- 
pets is  entirely  new  and  well-selected,  this 
branch  having  been  Just  added  to  our  busi- 
ness. 

The  Mattbbss  Department  is  entirely 
under  our  supervision,  all  being  made  on 
the  premises.  Every  Mattress  guaranteed. 

Steamboats,  Hotels,  Churches,  Public 
Halls,  and  Private  Houses  furnished 
throughout,  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Floating  Palaces  of  the  People's 
Line  on  the  Hudson  River  were  furnished 
by  us. 

PRICES  DEFY  COMPETITION. 
Second  aud  Third  Avenue  Cars  pass  our 
Stores.  Entrance  87  &  80  Bowery.  AngJt 

$1  00.  THE  $1  00. 

HOUSEHOLD: 

A  Practical  Journal,  especially  devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing  articles  by  experienced  House- 
keepers, upon  ail  matters  pertaining  to 
borne  life  and  domestic  economy. 
This  popular  monthly  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  twenty  pages,  quarto  else,  and 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  the  best 
Family  Journal  In  the  country. 

Its  departments  Include  the  Veranda,  tbe 
Drawing-Room,  the  Dresslng-Room,  the 
Library,  the  Conservatory,  the  Nursery, 
the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  and  the  Par- 
lor, with  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
appropriate  to  each. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 
Agents  wanted,  to  whom  a  liberal  com- 
mission will  be  allowed. 

Send  fob  Specimen  Copt  Free. 
Address,       GEO.  E.  CROWELL, 
Aug.  It.  BratUeboro,  VL 


Text-Book  of  Temperance. 

BT  dr.  p.  b.  LIB.  F.S.A.,  f  1  60. 
This  book,  Inst  published,  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts : 

1.  Temperance  as  a  Virtue. 

2.  Tho  Chemical  History  of  Alcohol. 

8.  The  Dietetics  of  Temperance. 

4.  The  Pathology  of  Intemperance, 

5.  Tho  Medical  Question. 
Temperance  in  relation  to  the  Bible. 

7.  Historical. 

&  The   National   Question   and  the 
Remedy. 

9.  Tho  Philosophy  of  Temperance. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  Text- 
Books  ever  published.  There  are  ques- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  making  It 
valuable  and  convenient  as  a  studv-book, 
which  should  he  in  every  school  and  family 
in  America.  Address 

J.  N.  STEARNS, 
Aug.  It       17*  William  St.,  New  York. 

Photographs  of  Re?.  Hear? 

WARD  BEECHES,  8.  R.  WELLS,  of  the 
A.  P.  Journal.  Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON. 
D.D..  and  others,  published— card  slxe— 
by  ROCKWOOD,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  with  prices. 


$20  a  Day  to  Male  and  Fe- 

malb  Agents  to  Introduce  the  BUCKEYE 
|20  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  only 
LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE  In  tbe 
market  sold  for  loss  than  $40.  All  others 
are  Infringements,  and  the  seller  and  nser 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  Imprison- 
ment. Full  particulars  free.  Address  W. 
A.  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O.  St. 
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Great   Improvement  in 

CRrsniso  and  Grinding.—  To  Miners, 
Ironmaster*.  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
Superphosphate  makers.  Bone  Grinders, 
Dye-wood  workers,  etc. 

E.  P.  BAUGH'S 
Patent  Scctionnl  Crashing  and  Grinding 
Kills  for  reducing  to  powder  Rocks,  Ore*, 
Slag.  Bones.  Logwood,  and  all  kinds  of 
Mineral  Guanos,  and  other  tough  and  hard 
substances. 
For  Illustrated  clrcnbrs  address 

BAUGU  A  SONS, 
It        SO  S.  Del.  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

The  Temperance  Speaker, 

jnst  published  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society,  edited  by  J.  N*.  Stearns. 

This  book  contains  283  pages  of  Declama- 
tions and  Dialogues,  amiable  for  Sunday 
and  Day-schools.  Rands  of  Hope,  and  Tem- 
perance Organization*.  It  consists  of 
choice  selections  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  both 
new  and  old,  from  the  Temperance  orators 
and  writers  of  the  country,  many  of  which 
have  been  written  expressly  for  this  work. 
It  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  friend  of 
Temperance.    Price  "5  cents.  Address 

J.  N.  STEARNS,  Publishing  Agent, 
It.      178  William  Street.  New  York  City. 


Why  Use  Dull  Scissors?— 

when  25  cents  will  buy  Jacob's  Family 
SriARPKMEu,  Indorsed  by  .Mrs.  Stowo's 
Hearth  A  I/ntnf,  and  Indies  everywhere. 
Seut.  post-paid,  for  price,  (treat  Induce- 
ments to  agents.  SOUTH  WICK  A  HAST- 
INGS, Worcester,  Mass. 


Bones  Wanted.— The  High- 
est Caah  prices  paid  for  all  kinds  of  Roues. 

BAUGU  A  SONS. 
It.        90  S.  Del.  Avenue.  Philadelphia. 


Davies  &  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypers,  and  Electrotvpers,  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 

O'Keefe's    Lartre  Winter 

nr*D  Lettuce.— Messrs.  M.  O'Keefe,  Son 
A  Co..  the  well  known  and  reliable  Seed 
Importers,  Growers,  and  Florists,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y  .  having  grown  and  thoroughly 
tested  tbia  new  variety  for  the  past  three 
years,  now  offer  it  to  the  public  as  n  fine 
and  valuable  acquisition  for  both  the  mar- 
ket and  private  garden,  as  it  la  ready  for 
use  fully  three  weeks  earijbr  than  any 
other  variety  of  Lettuce,  except  that  grown 
ander  glass.  It  will  stand  the  winter  with- 
out protection  in  the  coldest  of  our  North- 
ern climates.  It  forms  very  large,  solid, 
excecdinslv  tender,  greenish  yellow  heads, 
the  outside  leaves  being  of  a  brownish 
Unge.  Orders  for  Seed  will  bo  received 
now.  to  be  Ailed,  by  mail.  In  sealed  pack- 
ages, at  30  cents  each,  and  can  only  be  had 
Genuine  and  true  at  their  establishment. 
Order  Immediately  of 

m.  o-Keefe.  son  a  00., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  Pure,  and  of 

fall  Strength.  For  sale  bv 
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MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
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Identified  by  having  his  clothes  marked 
with  a  stencil  plate.  A  finely  cut  plate, 
ink.  brush,  and  directions  lor  iisc,  sent  by 
nan  for  50  cents;  fancy  styles,  75  cents. 
Address  G.  Y.  MILLER,  Luzorne,  N.  Y. 
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ASTRONOMY.  GEOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  and  the  other  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  arc 
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The  American  Artisan  Is  a  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturer*.  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  Is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
180  Broadway  (opposite  John  Street).  New 
York,  by  Brown.  Coombs  A  Co..  Solicitors 
of  American  and  ForcL-n  Patents.  Tho 
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their  journal  In  the  hands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
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la  published— One  Dollar— should  Induce 
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The  Illegal  Marriage; 


OR, 

CKCY  MORGAN'S  TRIAL. 

BT  TBI  1IOK.  EVELYN"  ASHBT. 

[Note.— Thousands  of  our  readers,  resi- 
dents of  Central  Georgia,  will  thank  us  for 
placing;  before  them  an  accurate  narrative 
of  the  Echaconnee  tragedy.  When  this  case 
was  under  judicial  investigation,  as  the 
residents  of  Bibb  County  are  well  aware,  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  mystery  which 
the  most  experienced  detectives  failed  to 
penetrate  or  dispel ;  and  although  the  per- 
son accused  of  tho  murder  was  released  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict,  to 
this  day  many  Georgians  doubt  the  Inno- 
cence of  the  suspected  party.  Fortunately 
tho  mystery  which  occasioned  these  donbts 
Is  now  explained,  and  the  narrative  will  be 
perused  with  avidity,  not  only  by  Georgi- 
ans, but  by  the  public  generally :  for,  al- 
though a  record  of  real  life.  It  possesses  all 
the  element*  of  a  romance.— Eds.  N.  Y. 
Wbeklt.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

TBI  ECBACOITNBE  TRAOEDT. 

About  the  middle  of  autumn  one  can  find 
few  climates  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
the  middle  counties  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. During  the  day  the  air  Is  warm 
and  pleasant,  a  soft,  pnrplish  haze  hauga 
over  the  landscape,  and  the  evenings  are 
auperb. 

Italy  can  not  boast  of  more  gorgeous 
sunsets  than  those  of  the  Georgian  middle 
counties.  The  twilight  is  long,  and  blends 
slowly  with  the  moonlight,  which  silvers 
the  sandy  soil,  and  sets  out  the  dork  pines 
in  bold  relief. 

Near  the  swamps  which  border  upon 
some  creek  there  is  a  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable charm  in  these  moonlight  even- 
ings. The  senses  seem  steeped  in  the  per- 
fume of  roses  aud  magnolias,  while  from 
the  dark  woods  come  the  songs  of  the 
mocking-bird,  as  sweet  and  varied  as  those 
of  the  European  nightingale. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere.  Nature  has  vari- 
ous moods.  Sometimes  tho  sun  goes  dowu 
a  biood-red  disk  behind  a  veil  of  haze,  in 
which,  an  hour  later,  the  sombre  crescent 
moon  is  Been  above  the  pines.  The  air  is 
heavy  and  oppressive,  while  tho  songs  of 
the  mocking-bird  are  exchanged  for  the 
piping  of  frogs  and  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  whippowll. 

This  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  particu- 
larly observed  alone  the  Echaconnee-a 
stream  bordered  with  dank,  heavy  swamps, 
horns  of  the  alligator  and  deadly  moccasin 
—which  runs  through  and  forms  a  part  of 
dividing  line  betweou  the  counties  of  Bibb, 
Crawford,  and  Houston.   At  snch  times  a 

C sentiment  of  trouble— a  nameless  feel- 
_  of  coming  ill— seems  to  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere, having  a  wonderfully  depressive 
effect  upon  the  mind. 

On  a  night  like  this,  some  few  rears  ago. 
Mr.  William  Stannard— a  man  of  five  and 
thirty,  and  a  large  planter  in  the  county  of 
Houston— Bat  on  the  veranda  of  hie  house, 
■lowly  puffing  his  Havana  in  the  shadow  of 
a  large  magnolia.  Very  quiet  he  sat.  mov- 
ing only  now  and  then  when  he  indolently 
took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  aud  blew 
out  a  long  cloud  of  smoke. 

Perhaps  Mr.— or  Colonel— Stannard  was 
not  a  very  handsome  man,"  yet  there  was 
something  very  striking  in  his  appearance. 
Tall  and  slight  as  his  frame  appeared,  it 
was  muscular  and  compact,  while  bis  shoul- 
ders seemed  to  grow  in  breadth  upon  you. 
Great  muscular  power  was  concealed  be- 
neath the  lazy  grace  of  his  manner. 

His  hazel  eyes  were  placid  and  kindly, 
his  brown  moustache  and  Imperial  filled  all 
defects  of  outline,  and  his  hand  was  small 
and  white  enough  for  a  lady.  Sitting  there 
nnder  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  ho  looked 
exactly  what  he  was,  a  man  of  travel  and 
of  culture,  a  wealthy  planter,  a  man  satis- 
fied with  himself  and  the  world. 

But  on  this  night  his  mind  was  unusually 
depressed.  A  mist  was  gathering  over  the 
valley,  aud  as  his  eyes  turned  toward  the 
belt  of  woods  marking  the  Echaconnee  line, 
ho  saw  the  half-obscured  new  moon  slowly 
drooping  behind  the  pines.  The  stars  were 
hidden,  and  in  the  dim  light  the  fire  on  his 
clear  threw  fitful  circles  about  his  chair. 

Presently  the  cigar  was  forgotten,  and 
fancy  carried  away  his  souL  A  vision  had 
come  to  him— a  vision  of  the  sweet  girl  be 
loved.  Cecils  Morgan !  Beautiful  Cecy 
Morgan  I  Why  had  she  come  to  haunt 
him  when  nearly  overpowered  in  his  strug- 
gle to  forget  her?  Had  ho  not  given  her 
up  to  another  ?  Was  he  not  reconciled  to 
the  thought  of  her  being  Alfred  Guerry's 
wife  t  No ;  it  was  useless  to  deceive  him- 


self—he loved  her  still.  It  was  madness  to 
think  of  her. 

At  that  very  moment  was  another  in  ag- 
ony of  doubt  and  fear.  At  that  moment 
Cecy  Morgan  was  kneeling  beside  her  bed. 
In  the  old  house  beyond  the  creek,  clutch- 
ing the  coverlet  in  her  hand,  and— think- 
ing of  him.  But,  just  parted  with  her  be- 
trothed, she  had  come  to  pray  away  her 
doubts.  She  wished  to  love  Alfred  Guerry 
—she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife :  but  she 
knew  that  she  loved  another.  Stannard 
could  not  love  her,  she  thought,  and  she 
would  make  Alfred  a  good  wife. 

Still,  Stannard  wondered  at  his  depres- 
sion, but  at  length  rose  from  his  chair. 
'•  Pshaw  1"  he  muttered,  "why  should  I 
bother  my  head  with  thinking  ?  It  does 
me  no  good.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  right 
when  he  said,  '  Reason  can  not  show  itself 
more  reasonable  than  to  leave  reasoning 
on  things  above  reason." " 

The  air  grew  damp  and  heavy.  A  south- 
erly wind  was  rising,  which,  sighing 
through  the  trees,  made  the  night  still 
more  uncomfortable.  Throwing  away  his 
cigar  after  one  long  puff,  he  paused  to 
watch  the  parabola  of  light  until  it  ended 
in  a  bed  of  garden  violets,  and  shone  like  a 
glow-worm  among  the  leaves. 

He  retired,  but  only  to  find  his  slumber 
broken  and  uneasy.  A  sense  of  impending 
ill  hung  heavy  on  his  mind.  Throughout 
the  long  night,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  was 
rolling  and  tossing  about,  but  near  morn- 
ing he  was  suddenly  roused  with  a  vague 
consciousness  that  somebody  was  calling 
him. 

That  it  was  not  a  dream  he  soon  learned, 
for  be  sprang  out  of  bed  as  be  heard  a 
sharp  "halloa"  at  the  gate,  and  a  quick 
"rat-tat-tat"  upon  it  with  a  stick. 

Throwing  up  the  window  he  saw  through 
the  darkness  of  the  morning  the  dim  out- 
line of  a  man  on  horseback. 

"What  is  it?"  he  called  qnlckly. 

"  Please  go  up  to  Echaconnee,  sir.  The 
old  man  is  — 

A  gust  of  wind  slammed  the  blind  in  his 
face,  and  he  barely  caught  tho  word  "  doc- 
tor," as  the  horseman  disappeared. 

"  That  was  Morgan's  man,"  he  mused, 
hurriedly  throwing  on  his  clothes ;  "  it  was 
Ogletree's  voice— I  wonder  what  is  wrong 
on  the  hill." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  ho  was  gallop- 
ing down  the  road.  Passing  the  last  patch 
of  woods  his  borne  shied,  and,  on  looking 
around,  he  caught  a  mere  glimpse  of  two 
men  sinking  down  behind  a  fallen  tree. 
In  a  second  the  names  of  Alfred  Guerry 
and  old  Abner  Hawks  came  into  his  mind. 
Was  it  really  they,  and  at  such  an  hour,  in 
snch  a  place  ?  He  turned  his  horse  quickly 
into  the  wood,  but  saw  no  one.  It  was 
daybreak,  but  still  dark  and  stormy,  when 
he  arrived  at  Morgan's  house.  Half  a 
dozen  hounds  answered  his  call,  and  amid 
their  noise  a  negro  spoke. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Stannard  asked 
quickly. 

The  yelping  of  the  dogs  prevented  him 
hearing  tne  reply.  Two  negro  men  were 
by  the  door,  but  too  terrified  to  speak. 
Stannard  pushed  open  the  door  to  the  left, 
and  a  dreadful  sight  met  his  gaze. 

Lying  upon  tbe  bed  shouting  or  talking 
Incoherently,  and  wildly  swinging  his  arms 
about,  was  old  Morgan,  his  ghastly  face 
covered  with  blood,  his  hands  gashed  and 
bleeding. 

With  a  quick  glance  8tannard  took  in 
the  details  of  the  room,  observing  many 
signs  of  a  struggle.  One  window  was 
broken,  the  chairs  were  in  confusion,  tbe 
inner  door  hung  by  one  hinge,  while  spots 
of  blood  were  plentiful  about  the  floor. 

Squatted  in  the  corners  were  the  house 
servants,  wailing  loudly ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  kneeled  the  old  man's  daughter, 
Cecilia— a  girl  of  one  and  twenty,  and  of 
uncommon  r>eauty. 

8tannard  was  shocked  at  her  appearance. 
She  did  not  seem  to  recognize  him. 

•"  Oh,  Cecy  1  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me— 
tell  me,  Cecy— who  has— has  " 

He  paused  abruptly  as  he  saw  she  heeded 
not  hfs  words.  Seeing  the  terrified  condi- 
tion of  all,  he  caught  one  of  the  old  man's 
bands. 

"  Why,  Morgan,"  he  said,  holding  firmly 
upon  the  hand,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Be 
quiet,  won't  yon  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Morgan  ceased 
struggling,  and  turned  his  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  as  if  trying  to  catch  the  tone 
again. 

"  Don't  yon  know  mo,  Morgan  ?  Speak 
to  me.  Look  np  a  little." 

Slowly  the  wounded  man  opened  his 
eyes,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he 
seemed  to  be  conscious.  Stannard  spoke 
again: 


"  My  dear  old  friend  I  Do  look  at  mo  a 
minute.  Don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

Tho  wild  eyes  turned  full  upon  him  now, 
and  a  look  of  recognition  was  apparent. 
With  a  few  convulsive  pushes  Morgan 
bared  his  breast,  displaying  a  mass  of 
bloody  wounds. 

"  8ee,  boy— see,  my  hoy—  " 

He  gurgled  out  tho  words,  and  looked  nt 
Stannard,  who  started  back  at  the  horrid 
sight. 

Good  Heaven,  Morgan  I  who  has  done 
this  ?  Who  could  have  done  it  ?  " 

Grasping  his  throat  with  one  hand,  and 
gasping  for  breath,  tho  old  man  pointed  to 
his  daughter. 

"  She— my  boy— she—  " 

A  rush  of  blood  choked  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  Stanuard's  eyes  followed  the 
gaunt  finger.  Miss  Morgan  watched  in- 
tently. 

"She— she  has— has  been— my  death," 
said  the  old  man,  with  great  difficulty. 

With  a  wail  of  despair.  Miss  Morgan  fell 
to  the  floor.  Stannard  sprang  to  her  side, 
pushing  against  Doctor  Trippe,  who  was 
Just  entering,  after  being  a  silent  witness 
to  this  painful  scene. 

Carrying  Cecy  to  her  room,  Stannard  re- 
turned to  find  that  life  was  extinct. 

"  A  bad  business,"  said  Trippe,  who 
was  examining  the  wounds. 

"  Horrible  I  horrible  I "  Stannard  rc- 

{lied,  throwing  himself  upon  a  lounge, 
n  a  semi-conscious  state  he  watched  the 
physician  probe  aud  measure  the  wounds. 
At  length  Trippe  turned  from  his  work. 

"A  Bad  case,  Stannard,"  he  said,  strok- 
ing his  beard;  "  but  I  fearzd  it  long  ago." 
T'  It  is  sad,  doctor,  but  I  can  not  believe 

it." 

"  Believe  what,  8tannard  ? "  Trippe 
asked. 

"  Yon  heard  what  Morgan  said  ?  I  can 
never  believe  she— tliat  Miss  Morgan—" 

The  sentence  was  not  completed,  for 
Stannard  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked 
toward  the  door.  Trippe  turned  also,  and 
there  before  them,  looking  like  a  ghost  or 
a  marble  statue,  stood  Cecilia  Morgan,  ac- 
cused of  murder. 

With  open  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look 
through  them  rather  than  at  them,  and  the 
steady  gaze  of  a  somnambulist.  Miss  Mor- 

Ka  turned  to  the  doctor,  and  gently  passed 
r  hand  across  her  forehead. 
"  Will  he  die,  doctor  ?  wifl  he  die  ?  Oh  I 
doctor,  please  tell  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Morgan,  this  Is  no  place 
for  you  now ;  come,  let  me  help  you  back." 

"But,  doctor,  I  want  very  much  to 
know,  for  I  have  a  particular— a  par- 
ticular—" 

Once  more  she  passed  her  hand  slowly 
across  her  brow,  a  gesture  that  was  Inex- 
pressibly painful  to  tbe  men  before  her. 

"  Doctor,"  she  continued,  do  tell  me ; 
Pve  a  very  particular  reason  for  wishing  to 
know  tbe  truth." 

"  Poor  girl  1 "  said  Trippe,  in  an  under- 
tone; "the  shock  has  been  too  much  for 
her.   Her  mind  is  wandering." 

They  took  her  gently  by  tho  arms,  and, 
half  supporting  her,  walked  toward  the 
door ;  but  she  saw  the  body,  covered  over 
with  the  sheet,  and  knew  the  worst.  With 
a  touching  cry,  she  sank  unconscious  at 
their  feet. 

Once  more  Stannard  carried  her  out  in 
his  arms,  and,  leaving  tbe  doctor  by  her 
side,  ran  for  water.  Crowding  about  the 
doors  were  the  plantation  negroes,  uttering 
their  peculiar  wall— as  terrible  as  that  of 
the  Greek  weepers  — while  down  on  the 
hearth,  almost  in  the  ashes,  tbe  house-girl 
crouched  like  a  frightened  bare. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  water  was 
obtained;  but  snatching  the  bowl  from  a 
mammy's  hand,  he  ran  back  to  Miss  Mor- 
gan's room.  He  was  about  to  sprinkle  her 
face,  when  Trippe  checked  him. 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  she's  reviving  a 
little.  Come  In  here;  I  want  to— to— " 
Trippe  started  on,  Stannard  following,  and 
paused  by  Morgan's  body. 

"  I  wan  tto  explain  to  you,"  Trippe  be- 
gan, "  that— that— " 

Ogle  tree,  the  overseer,  interrupted  the 
explanation. 

"I  came  in  to  see  If  I  could  help  yon 
any." 

"I  don't  know  as  you  can,  Ogletree: 
not  just  now.  Have  you  sent  for  any  one  ?" 

"  I  saw  one  of  Carrol's  boys,  and  told 
him  there's  bin  an  accident  at  our  house. 
I  didn't  like  to  tell  him  the  truth." 

••  You  are  right.  On  second  thought  yon 
may  send  for  Simmons.  He'll  have  to  hold 
an  inquest ;  and  you  might—" 

A  noise  at  the  gate  interrupted  the  doc- 
tor's remark.  Stannard  went  to  tbe  win- 
dow. 

"  I  believe  Raborn  is  here,  Trippe.  Yes, 


here  comes  Carrol,  too.  Bad  news  travels 
fast  in  the  country,  doctor.  I  don't  think 
you'll  have  to  send  for  any  one." 

"Perhaps  not,"  Trippe  answered, 
thoughtfully.  "On  the  whole,  Ogletree, 
you  may  go  for  Simmons.  Ask  him  to 
stop  at  my  honse  when  he  comes  by." 

Ogletree  went  out.  showing  in  the  new 
comers.  8tannard  Joined  them  in  tbe  din- 
ing-room. Suddenly  Trippe  broke  In  upon 
his  story. 

"  Carrol,  do  yon  know  if  Simmons  is  at 
home  ?" 

"I  believe  so,  doctor:  he  was  yester- 
day. One  of  his  boys  has  a  wife  at  my 
place,  and  when  he  went  home  this  morn- 
ing he  seen  you  riding  bv  at  the  crack  of 
day.  I  euspicloned  that  Morgan  was  sick, 
so  rid  over,  and—" 

Trippe  turned  his  back  to  cut  short  the 
story.  Stannard  was  again  beginning  to 
tell  all  he  knew, when  the  doctor  called  him. 

"  I  forgot  to  give  you  a  word  of  caution, 
Stannard.  There's  no  curbing  gossip,  yon 
know,  so  we  must  say  nothing  about—" 
A  nod  toward  Miss  Morgan's  chamber 
completed  the  remarks. 

" Certainly  not.  doctor— by  no  means." 

"I  only  feared  au  inadvertent  remark 
which  a  word  might  prevent." 

The  neighbors  came  in  rapidly,  the 
women  taking  possession  of  tne  house. 
Leaving  the  first  to  repeat  the  story.  Stan- 
nard went  to  tbe  fatal  room  and  sat  by  the 
fire.  Despite  the  hard  character  Morgan 
had  borne,  his  death  was  regretted  by  all. 
He  had  been  a  second  father  to  Stannard. 
Presently  Trippe  touched  his  shoulder. 

"I  am  obliged  to  go  home  for  a  time. 
Stannard;  you  can  stav?" 

"  Yes— that  Is,  I'll  ride  home  and  come 
back." 

"  Don't  be  long,  Stannard— we  must  ace 
to  Miss  Morgan,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  Stannard  an- 
swered, absently. 

"She's  better  now,"  Trippe  continued; 
"  keep  the  negroes  quiet  and  we'll  fix  It  all 
right!" 

"Yes,  we'll  fix  It— all  right  I  all  right!" 
Trippe  smiled  at  Staunard's  abstracted 
manner. 

"  I  believe  he  is  wandering,  too."  Trippe 
said  to  himself,  as  he  crossed  to  tbe  group 
of  men. 

"  I'll  see  Simmons  when  be  come*  by." 
he  began,  abruptly.  "  and  we'll  fix  tbe  in- 
quest at  two  o'clock." 

"  Suppose  yon  make  it  twelve  o'clock,  rf 
It's  all  the  same  to  you."  Carrol  suggested. 

"Vory  good;  say  twelve,  then.  I  said 
two  because  I  wanted  to  take  a  bit  of  sleep 
meanwhile ;  but  no  matter." 

"  Is  the  settlement  nnhealthv,  doctor  ?  " 

"By  no  means,  Carrol;  on  the  contrary. 
It  Is  uncommonly  healthy.  I  was  up  with 
Roper's  wife— she  has  a  fine  bov." 

"Thus  it  Is."  mused  Stannard,  as  be  sat 
with  folded  arms  by  the  smoldering  fire. 
"Thus  It  Is  that  tbe  young  come  on  the 
stage,  and  the  old  step  from  it.  Who  can 
tell  the  future  of  this  young  actor,  whose 
coming  is  thus  announced?  " 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  hearing 
Trippe  mount  his  horse.  He  ran  out  in 
time  to  see  the  doctor's  thoroughbred  give 
two  or  three  spirited  bounds,  then  strike 
away  in  a  swinging  gallop. 

"  That  horse  is  too  wild  for  a  doctor- 
even  a  heavy  weight  like  Trippe."  he  said, 
mounting  his  own  filly  and  starting  after 
his  friend. 

Down  the  hill,  along  the  muddy  bottom, 
across  the  bit  of  corduroy  leading  to  the 
bridge,  he  slowly  rode,  checking  his  horse 
still  more  as  he  came  to  the  bridge  Itself. 

"  The  creek  must  be  rising,"  he  thought, 
as  he  noticed  the  little  pools  around  the 
cypress  roots;  and,  turning  his  horse  to 
right  as  he  came  to  the  stream.  Stannard 
looked  over  to  see  how  high  the  water  had 
already  risen. 

As  he  did  so.  he  started  back  with  hor- 
ror ;  for  down  there,  some  four  feet  below 
—his  feet  in  the  water,  and  his  body  lving 
across  a  cotton weod  log  — was  Doctor 
Trippe. 

To  spring  down,  to  raise  the  wounded 
head,  to  find  the  heart  throbbing  feebly,  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  Life  seemed  fast 
ebbing  away.  Pulling  tbe  body  from  the 
creek,  Stannard  wrapped  his  own  coats 
about  him,  then  rode  back  for  help. 

In  five  minutes  a  party  of  whites  and 
blacks  were  hurrying  down  the  road.  They 
sprang  from  the  bridge,  and  again  Stannard 
bent  over  the  body.  The  men  gathered 
around  in  silence  and  awe. 

"I  found  hlni  so,"  said  Stannard;  "hla 
feet  in  the  water— his  head  down  upon 
that  knot." 

"Thar's  no  signs  of  a  light  here— his 
horse  must  have  shied  and  throw'd  him." 
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"Probably  von  lire  right.  Barton.  Won- 
der what  con  Id  have  started  him  there  ?  " 

"Anything  or  nothing.  The  devil's  In 
that  beast,  any  how.  Aiken,  thar.  heer'd 
mo  tell  the  doctor  on'y  t'other  day  that  that 
horse  'ud  he  ihe  death  of  him.  Don't  you 
remember  what  I  said,  Ira  ?  " 

'•  Yea ;  you  said  you  knew  him  of  old, 
and—" 

"  Told  him  about  the  brute's  throwing  a 
man  In  Macon,  klllln'  'm'a  dead's  a— door 
nail." 

'•  Broke  his  nock  short  ofT,"  said  Aiken 
in  response. 

"  Come,  come,  boys — bear  a  hand  now," 
said  Stannard.  "  Let's  get  the  doctor  to 
my  house.  You  must  use  my  coats  for  a 
litter  till  I  can  send  back  blankets." 

They  raised  the  heavy  body  above  the 
rail,  the  unconscious  head  rolling  from  side 
to  side. 

"  Easy  with  him,  boys — easy,"  said  Stan- 
nard, as  Trippe's  head  struck  the  rail. 
"  Take  care  there,  Dick  I  what  the  deuce 
are  you  doing?"  he  continued,  in  no  gen- 
tle tone. 

Just  then  a  negro  stripped  off  his  own 
coat  and  gave  it  tc*Stannard,  who  was 
shaking  with  cold. 

"  No.  no,  Aleck :  keep  your  coat," 

"  Do  take  it  Mars'  William.  I  can  stand 
de  cold  better'n  yon  kin." 

The  boy's  earnest  face  touched  him. 
Stannard  was  ever  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  negroes,  and  a  kind  master.  He 
saw  a  refusal  would  be  misunderstood,  so 
took  the  coat  and  rode  quickly  home.  In 
a  moment  a  boy  was  riding  back  with 
blanketa,  one  pair  being  for  the  black 
shoulders  of  Aleck. 

It  was  easier  work  with  strong  blankets 
for  a  litter,  and  In  a  short  time  Trippe  was 
lying  In  bed.  They  poured  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  brandy  down  his  throat,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  heart 
beat  all  the  stronger  for  the  stimulant. 

We'll  take  some  ourselves,  presently," 
Stannard  said,  "  but  first  let  us  think  abont 
getting  a  doctor.  His  wife  must  be  sent 
for.  too.   Barton,  where  can  we  send  ? " 

"  Macon's  nlghest ;  but  the  train  has  just 

re  np.    You  might  catch  the  down  train 
Port  Valley." 
"That's  true.    Barely  time  for  it, 
though,"  he  answered,  looking  at  his 
watch.  "  I'll  send  for  Doctor  Pierce," 

Hastily  writing  the  notes,  two  boya  were 
sent  off  on  these  errands. 

Breakfast  was  ordered,  and  the  negroes 
sent  to  the  kitchen. 
Aleck  lingered  behind  the  rest. 
"  Well  T  '^Stannard  interrogated. 
"Here's  your  blankets,  marster,"  the 
bov  said,  extending  them. 

For  the  first  time  Stannard  remembered 
that  be  wore  the  boy's  coat,  and  promptly 
took  it  off. 

"  Thank  you,  Aleck ;  yon  did  me  a  ser- 
vice." 

Aleck  took  the  coat,  but  still  held  out 
the  blankets. 

"Keep  them— keep  them,  Alock.  Yon 
shall  have  them  for  being  so  thoughtful 
and  kind.  You  see  one  loses  nothing  by 
being  so,  Aleck." 

A  look  of  pride  passed  over  the  boy's 
face,  but  he  appeared  to  leave  reluctantly. 
Stannard  was  lost  in  thought,  and  stocft 
stroking  his  moustache  when  the  boy 
again  spoke. 

"  Mars'  William,  I'd  rather  yon  wouldn't 
giro  'em  to  me  for  that." 

"  Tut,  tut,  Aleck :  why°not  ?  You  earned 
them  fairly.  Remember  that  one  never 
losses  by  being  kind  to  others." 

"I  want  to  be  that,  marster,  without 
lozea  or  gains." 

Stannard  looked  up  In  surprise. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  kindly, "  yon  rebuke 
me  justly,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  ntter- 
ing  an  unworthy  sentiment.  Take  the 
blanketa,  Aleck,  for  the  lesson  you  have 
given  me ;  and  if  ever  you  need:  a  friend, 
come  to  me." 

Puzzled  a  little,  and  a  good  deal  alarmed 
at  his  own  boldness,  Aleck  went  out 


"  Who  would  have  thought  that  he  was 
snch  a  casuist?"  Stannardsaid  to  himself. 
"  He  surprised  me,  really.  He  has  shown 
me  how  true  is  the  saying  that  nobleness 
of  soul  may  often  be  found  with  an  un- 
comely body.  There's  real  stuff  in  that 
boy— pity  there's  not  more  of  it  in  those 
men  drinking  yonder." 

He  looked:  at  them  scornfully,  but  still 
went  in  to  them. 

"Yon  must  make  yourselves  at  home, 
and  call  for  what  you  want.  I  can  not  stay 
with  yon,  but  will  meet  you  at  the  inquest. 
Excuse  me,  please." 

Stannard  went  into  the  room  where 
Tripp*  was  lying,  and  soon  fell  into  a  rev- 


erie over  theso  sudden  events.  He  wa9 
roused  at  length  by  a  woman's  shriek,  and 
turned  to  see  the  doctor's  wife  throw  her- 
self upon  tho  insensible  body  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Bad  news  does  travel  fast  in  tho  country. 
It  was  some  time  before  Stannard  could 
get  Mrs.  Trippe  calm  enough  to  hear  the 
story. 

"What  do  yon  think  of  him.  Colonel 
Stannard?  Do  you— think  ho— he  will- 
die?"  The  poor  wife  could  hardly  sob 
out  the  words. 

"  I  hone  not ;  Indeed,  I  hope  not  I"  Stan- 
nard said,  warmly.  Tears  came  to  his 
own  eyes  at  the  thought.  "Dr.  Ham. 
Pierce  will  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two—" 

**  Not  sooner  ?" 

"He  could  hardly  get  hero  before  the 
train— It  will  not  be  long  now." 

"Who  could  have  Injured  Aim/"  she 
again  sobbed,  kissing  the  limp  hand  In  her 
own.  "Who  could  have  injured  him? 
He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 
.  "It  may  have  been  an  accident,  yon 
know.  We  must  not  Judge  too  hastily," 
he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  consolation. 
"I  was  but  little  behind  him.  and  saw  no 
one.  I  thought  I  saw  old  Hawks  this 
morning,  but—" 

"OUT  Abner  Ilawksr  asked  Mrs. 
Trippe.  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  thought  I  did ;  but  It  was  a  mis- 
take—" 

"It  was  he.  Colonel  Stannard.  I  had 
forgotten  that  old  wretch.  He  has  a  grudge 
against  my  husband,  I  don't  know  for 
what,  and  has  threatened  him.  The  doc- 
tor always  laughed  at  It." 

"But  I  was  mistaken  In—" 

"  Ob  1 1  am  sure.  Colonel  Stannard— very 
snre.  This  Is  the  work  of  old  Abner 
Hawks.  And  Mr.  Morgan?  Have  you 
thought  of  that,  also?" 

"Heavens I"  thought  Stannard,  as  this 
new  revelation  burst  upon  bis  mind: 
"  Heavens  I  can  old  Hawks  have  murdered 
the  two?  I  did  not  think  of  this  connec- 
tion I  And  Alfred  Guerry  ?" 

The  very  thought  made  him  shudder. 
Turning  again  toward  the  bed.  he  saw  the 
fond  wife's  cheek  pressed  close  to  her 
husband's,  while  her  whole  frame  was 
shaken  by  her  aoba.  The  continuation  of 
"THE  ILLEGAL  MARRIAGE:  on,  Cect 
Morgan's  Trial."  wfll  be  found  in  No.  82 
of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  now  ready 
and  for  sale  by  every  News  Agent  through- 
ont  the  Union.  The  price  is  Six  Cents, 
but  in  cases  where  Agents  have  to  pay 
extra  freight,  a  higher  price  is  charged. 
When  there  Is  a  News  Agent  In  the  town, 
we  desire  our  friends  to  get  the  N.  Y. 
WEEKLY  through  him.  When  sent  by 
mall,  single  copies,  $8  per  annum.  8pccf, 
men  copies  sent  free.  STREET  &  SMITH, 
Proprietors,  No.  65  Pulton  Street,  New 
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that  feel  a  desire  to  aid  In  the  PWtor'#  cir- 
culation, sample  copies,  circulars  with  de- 
scription of  picture,  full  premium  list,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  gratis,  upon 
application.   Send  along  your  names. 

Address,  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER, 
Publishers, 
434  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stencil  Name  Plates,  cat  for 

the  trade.  Agents  wanted.  Good  pay 
given.  H.  OSBORN,  Peabody,  Maes.  It. 


$S  Worth  of  Mnsic  for  10  Cents. 

BSAINARD'8  MUSICAL  WORLD, 
A  Monthly  Magazine.  Each  number  con- 
tains twenty  pages  of  new  music  and  in- 
teresting reading.  Terms,  $1  per  annum. 
An  elegant  writing-desk  given  for  five 
subscribers.  Pianos,  organs,  sewing  ma- 
chines, etc.,  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies, 
with  $6  worth  of  music,  full  list  of  premi- 
ums, etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Address  8.  BRAINARD  &  SONS. 
tt*  Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Practical  and  Scientific 

Books  recently  published,  and  for  sale  by 
8.  R.  WELLS,  888  Broadway,  New  York. 
Baker's  Long-Span  Railway  Bridges. $2  00 

Bakewell's  Manual  of  Electricity  2  00 

Blenkarn's  Specifications  in  Archi- 
tecture. Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, and  in  Roadmaking  and 

Sewering  0  00 

Bowditch's  Analysis.  Technical  Valu- 
ation and  Use  or  Coal  Gas  6  50 

Box's  Practical  Hydraulics  2  00 

Box's  Practical  Treatise  on  Heat  as 

applied  to  the  Useful  Arts  4  25 

Burgh's  Practical  Illustrations  of 
Marine  Engines.   20  plates,  folio. .  .21  00 

Burgh's  Slido  Valve   2  00 

Byrne's  Elements  of  Mechanics  8  68 

Cabinetmaker's  Album  of  Furniture. 

48  plates   5  00 

Calvert's  Coal-Tar  Colors  and  Dyeing  1  50 

Campin's  Hand  Turning   3  00 

Camus  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels.  40 

plates   3  00 

Chapman  on  Rope  Making   1  50 

C'olburn's  Gas  Works  of  London   75 

Colburn  and  Maw's  Water  Works  of 

London  4  00 

Dlrkes'  Perpetual  Motion   8  50 

Dixon's  Millwright's  and  Engineer's 

Guide   1  50 

Dussauce's  Guide  for  the  Perfumer. . .  3  00 

Dussauco  on  Soaps  10  00 

Fairbalrn's  Mechanism  and  Ma- 
chinery of  Transmission  2  50 

Gilbart  on  Banking.  A  new  edition.  4  60 
Gothic  Album  for  Cabinetmakers. 

28  plates   8  00 

Hats  and  Felting  1  25 

Hay's  Interior  Decorator  2  25 

Hunt's  Photography   75 

Hurst's  Handbook  for  Architectural 

Surveyors  and  Builders  2  50 

Keene's  Handbook  of  Gauging  1  26 

Kobell  and  Ernl's  Mineralogy  Simpli- 
fied  2  60 

Landrin  on  Steel   8  00 

Leroux  on  Worsteds  and  Carded 

Yarns  6  00 

Love's  Dyer  and  Scourer  6  00 

Martin's  Screw-Cntting  Tables   50 

Moles  worth's  Pocket  Book  for  Civil' 

and  Mechanial  Engineers  2  00 

Napier's  Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing  5  00 
Napier's  Dyeing  Receipts,  with  Pat- 
terns   6  00 

Napier's  Electro-Metallurgy.  4th  edi- 
tion   2  00 

Newbery's  Gleanings  from  Ornament- 
al Art.  100  plates....  15  00 

O'Neill's  Dictionary  of  Dyeing  and 

Calico  Printing    6  00 

Osborn'a  Metallurgy  of  Iron  10  00 

Painter,  Gildecand  Varnisher'e  Com- 
panion. A  new  edition   150 

Perkins  and  Stowe's  Sheet-Iron  and 

Boiler-Plato  Roller   2  50 

Phillips  and  Darlington's  Mining  and 

Metallurgy   2  00 

Proteaux's  Manufacture  of  Paper  and 

Boards  5  00 

Smith's  Parks  and  Pleasure-Grounds.  2  25 

Thomas'  Photography   75 

Urbln  and  Grail's  Guide  for  Puddling 

Iron  and  Steel,  etc..  etc   1  00 

Watson's  American  Machinist  2  50 

Will's  Tables  for  Qualitative  Chemical 

Analysis   1  26 

Worssam  on  Mechanical  Saws.  18 
plates.  5  00 


A  Good  Chance  to  Make 

Monet  Easilt. 

$1,000  to  $2,500  per  tear. 
Persons  wishing  for  employment,  either 
ladles  or  gentlemen,  and  especially  aged  or 
disabled  men  who  require  a  light  and  prof- 
itable work,  will  find  it  for  their  advantage 
to  address  GEO.  E.  CROWELL, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Permanent  and  Transient 

Board,  at  23  and  25  E.  4  th  St..  New  York, 
combining  a  Hygienic  and  Meat  Diet  of 
the  first  class.  DRS.  BROWNING  & 
LARKIN.  M.  tf. 


New  Books.  —  American 

FI8H  CULTURE,  Embraclngall  the  details 
of  Artificial  Fish-Breeding  and  rearing  of 
Trout.  The  Culture  of  Salmon,  Shad,  and 
other  Fish.  By  Thaddoua  Norria.  Illus- 
trated. $1  75. 

FISHING  IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 
By  Genlo  C.  Scott.  With  170  Illnstrations. 
$8  60.  Sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  by  8.  R. 
WELLS,  Publisher,  Si!?  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  XIV.— 1860.  Thellome- 

8TEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  State  Paper,  published  at 
the  capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full 
lift  or  names,  with  the  P.  O.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  In  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  St.  Louis  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc., 
it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  It  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2;  Six  months,  $1 : 
Three  months,  60  cts. 

As  this  Journal  is  taken  by  every  County 
in  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  by  all 
the  county  clerks  in  the  State,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  It  Is  uneqnaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  and 
Farm  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Electro  Vital— Dr.  Jerome 

Kidder's  Highest  Premium  Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus,  warranted  greater  mag- 
netic power  of  any  called  magnetic. 

The  patent  labels  of  the  United  States, 
England,  aud  France  are  on  the  machine 
itself,  as  the  law  requires  for  all  genuine 
patented  districts. 

"The  best  yet  devised  in  any  country 
for  the  treatment  of  disease."— Dr.  Ham- 
mond, late  Surgeon-General  U.  8.  A. 

Cantion.— The  latest  Improved  bears  the 
patent  labels  of  1880  and  1866. 

Address  DR.  J.  KIDDER, 
tf.  644  Broadway,  New  York. 


Boardiu*  in  New  York.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
15  Laioht  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  8wedlsh  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization;  or, 

The  iEtiology  of  History,  Religions.  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  (Humanity  it 
but  it  man  who  lives  ■perpetually  and  learnt 
rnnUnuaUy.)  Price,  prepaid,  $1  60.  8.R. 
WELLS,  889  Broadway. 


Wanted  —  Agents  —  $75  to 

$200  per  month— everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.  This  machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell.  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind, 
braid  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner.  Price,  only  $18.  Fnlly  warranted 
for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000  *or 
any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours. 
It  makes  the  "  Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every 
second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth 
can  not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It. 
We  pay  Agents  from  $76  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address 
8ECOMB  &  CO..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
other  parties  palming  off  worthless  cast- 
iron  machines,  under  the  same  name  or 
otherwise.  Ours  Is  the  only  genuine  and 
really  practical  cheap  machine  manu- 
factured. 8U 


Read  This! — The  Lowest 

Price  List  ever  published  of  the  genuine 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  $79:  Silver  Watches,  $17  and 
upwards.  The  Company's  certificate  sent 
with  each  watch :  also,  the  BENEDICTS' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade  named  Ovlng. 
ton  Bonedict.  In  silver  case,  $80:  in  18  kt 
gold  cases.  $90 ;  the  grade,  named  Samnel 
W.  Benedict,  in  silver  cases.  $45 :  In  18  kt. 

S)ld  cases.  $105.  We  send  Watches  by 
xpress,  with  right  to  examine  before 

Saying.    BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 
e  welers.  001  Broadway,  near  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  A.  A.  Constautiue's 

Pine  Tar  Soap.   Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cent*.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
8TANTINE,  43  Ann  8t 
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Works  on  Phonography,  or 

SnORT-HAKD  WRITING. 

"  Hud  Phonoorapht  been  known  forty 
yearn  ago.  It  would  have  saved  me  twen- 

TT  TEAM  Or  HARD  LABOR."— BENTON. 

THE  GREATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF  THE  AGE. 

T>  any  youth  who  may  pattest  the  art,  it 
it  capital  of  iUelf,  upon  which  he  may  con- 
fidently rely  .for  tupport.  It  bad*  to  im- 
mediate, permanent,  and  respectable  em- 
ployment. To  the  profettional  mail,  and 
indeetl  to  every  one  whme  pursuits  in  life 
call  upon  him  to  record  Incident*  and 
thought*,  it  it  one  of  the  greatett  labor-sav- 
ing device*  of  the  age. 

M."NSon'»  Complete  PnoNOGRAPnxR : 
Being  nn  Inductive  Exposition  of  Phonog- 
raphy, with  its  application  to  all  Branchos 
of  Reporting.   Price.  $8  85. 

Graham's  Hand-Book  or  Standard  or 
American  PnosooRAPnY.— Presenting  the 
Principles  of  all  Styles  of  the  Art.  Price, 
$2  25.  _ 

Graham's  First  Standard  Phono- 
graphic Reader.— Written  In  the  Corre- 
sponding Style,  with  Key.   Price,  §8. 

Graham's  Second  Standard  Phono- 
graphic Reader.— Written  in  the  Report- 
iujr  Style.  Price.  $2. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonographic 
Dictionary.    Price.  $5. 

Pitman's  (Benn)  Manual  or  Phonog- 
raphy.—A  new  and  comprehensive  Expo- 
sition of  Phonography,  with  copious  Il- 
lustrations and  Exercises.  New  edition. 
Price.  $1  25.  .  „ 

Pittman's  (Benn)  Reporter  b  Compan- 
ion.—A  complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of  \  er- 
bntlm  Reporting.   Price,  $1  BO. 

Pitman's  (Bens)  Phrase  Book,  a  Vo- 
cabulary of  Phraseology.   Price.  $1  05. 

Pitman's  (Benn)  Phonographic  Read- 
er.—A  progressive  series  of  reading  exer- 
cises.  Price,  40  cents. 

Lonoley's  American  Manual  or  Pho- 
nography.—Being  a  complete  Guide  to 
the  Acqnlsltlou  of  Pitman's  Phonetic 
Short  nand.   Price.  $1. 

The  History  or  Short-Hand.  from  the 
svstcm  of  Cicero  down  to  the  invention  of 
Phonography.  Price,  $1  25. 

Handsome  Reporting  Cask  por  Pho- 
nographic Copt-Books.  For  the  use  or 
Rci>ortcr8.  Price,  $1.  _ 

PnoNOGRAPHic  Copy-Book.— For  8tti- 
dents  and  Reporters.  Double  or  single 
ruled.  Price.  15  cents. 

N.  B. — Written  Instrpction.  Should 
lessons  of  written  Instmctions  bo  desired, 
the  same  may  be  obtained  through  this 
office.   Terms,  for  a  full  course.  $10. 

Books  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  of  the 
Pirst  mail,  on  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 
All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  SAM- 
UEL R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  i  ork. 


Rapidly  Increasing  Popu- 
larity 1  The  best  Teachers  everywhere  are 
making  It  the  Standard  Instruction  Book 
for  Cabinet  Organs  and  Mclodcons. 
CLARKE'S  NEW  METnOD  FOR  REED 
ORGANS. 

BY  WILLIAM  II.  CLARKE. 

This  valuable  work  is  not  published  In 
order  to  advertise  Cabinet  Organs,  bnt  to 
give  the  greatest  aid  to  those  who  desiro  to 
become  accomplished  players  upon  these 
pleasing  instruments. 

Be  careful  and  order  "  Clarke'*  New 
Method,"  publislted  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  an  a 
much  smaller  work  by  the  tame  author,  pub- 
lished tsteral  yearn  since,  hat  just  been  re- 
lumed by  another  house  under  the  pretente 
of  being  new  !  Price,  In  boards,  $2  60. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  *  CO.,  New  York.  It 

"The  Hygeian  Home." 

A  CURB  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 
A.  Smith,  M.D..  Physician-ln-chlcf. 
We  have  nne  buildings,  beantlful  scene- 
ry, mountain  air,  pure  water,  hygienic 
diet,  aid  all  tho  facilities  for  bathing. 
Terms,  $6  to  $15  per  week.  For  circular 
and  cut  of  our  Home,  address  Drs. 
BROWN  &  MIDDLEKAUFF,  Proprie- 
tors, Wcrnersville,  Berks  Co.,  Peno.  lyr. 


Wanted— A  tents— To  Sell 

the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
Price.  $25.  The  simplest,  cheapest,  and 
best  Knit  ting  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will 
knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal 
inducements  to  Agents.  Address  AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  3t. 


ECLECTIC  CATALOGUE  OF  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

The  frequent  application  for  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS,  and  for  the 
various  HISTORIC  ENGRAVINGS,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  an  ornament,  or  for 

SCRAP  BOOKS, 
Or  more  extended  COLLECTIONS  OF  PORTRAITS  AND  ENGRAVINGS,  to  form  a 

PRIVATE  ART  GALLERY 
For  the  Interest  and  Instruction  which  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men  are  calculated 
to  afford,  has  Induced  us  to  print  a  CATALOGUE  OF  ENGRAVINGS  which  have  em- 
bellished tho  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  in  past  years.   The  subjects  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tho  Engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons 
giving  orders  can  merely  indicate  the  figure  opposite  the  Engraving  selected. 

The  Engravings  are  printed  on  different  sized  paper— either  small  size,  7  by  10,  or 
quarto  slzo,  10  by  12. 

A  few  fine  fine  proof  Impressions  of  the  Catalogue  can  still  be  furnished. 

PRICE:  * 
Small  Size.  10  Cents.  Quarto  Size,  10  Cents. 

On  receipt  of  $1  we  will  tend  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  tarn  pie  order  of  any  ten  Printt,  in 
quarto  site,  that  may  be  selected  from  the  Catalogue  ;  and  on  receipt  of  $15,  ono  each  of 
the  entire  Catalogue,  In  quarto  size,  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

Address  E.  R.  PRLTON,  Publisher, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

"WEDLOCK,"   THE   NEW  BOOK, 

Is  now  ready  for  Agents  and  the  Trade.  Descriptive  Circulars  with  Wholesale  Terms 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  »?9  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia.— A  System  of  Hydropathy  and 

Hygiene.  In  One  Large  Octavo  Volnmc.  Embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Illustrated ; 
Physiology  of  the  Unman  Body;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health; 
Dietetics  and  Hydropalhlc  Cookery;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-Treatment;  Special 
Pathology  and  nydro-Therapentics,  Including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  all  known  Diseases;  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the 
Nursery;  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Pages,  Including  n  Glossary,  Table  of  Contents, 
and  a  Complete  Index.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to  Families  and  Students,  and  t.  Text-Book 
for  Pbyslclms.  With  numerous  Engraved  Illustrations.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  Large 
12mo,  0C4  pp.  Muslin,  $4  60. 

In  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
people  have  been  steadily  kept  In  view.  While  almost  every  topic  of  interest  In  the 
department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics  is  briefly 
presented,  those  of  practical  utility  arc  always  put  prominently  forward.  The  prevailing 
conceits  and  whims  of  the  day  and  age  are  exposed  and  refuted  ;  tfie  theory  and  hypo- 
theses upon  which  the  popular  drng-practice  is  predicated  are  controverted,  and  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  their  fallacy  clearly  demonstrated.  For  eale  by  all  Booksellers,  and 
sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


W.  E.  SHADER'S 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP 


SCHOOLS  AND  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Yoting  men,  and  nil  those  who  desiro  to  acquire  a  rapid  business  style 
of  Penmanship,  should  send  for  W.  E.  Shader's  new  and  novel  plan  of 
learning  to  write  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  approved  by  distinguished 
educators  and  the  leading  business  men  of  New  York. 

Price  per  copy  or  set,  $1.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

Address  the  Publisher, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITIZEN  AND  ROUND  TABLE. 

A  Saturdat  Review  of  Politics,  Literature,  Societt,  and  Abt. 

$4  60  a  year ;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

THE  CITIZEN  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  jndges.  American  and  European, 
-to  be  the  best  journal  of  Its  class  ever  established  in  the  United  States,  and  it  Is 
undoubtedly  tho  most  successful. 

Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence,  prepared  In  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  form. 
The  8taff  or  Reviewers  has  been  strengthened,  and  constant  efforts  will  be  made 

(particularly  in  special  subjects)  to  have  their  work  the  best  or  its  kind  that  can  be 

produced. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Notices,  of  a  searching  and  unconventional  character,  will 
appear  weekly. 

CAUTION.— In  making  remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on  New 
York,  or  a  Post-Omce  Money  Order,  if  possible.  Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
send  the  money,  but  always  in  a  registered  letter.  The  registration  fee  has  been  redncod 
to  fifteen  cent*,  and  the  present  registration  system  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authori- 
ties to  be  virtually  an  absolute  protection  against  loss  by  mail.  All  postmasters  are 
obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

32  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


$10  per  Day  Guaranteed 

Agents  to  sell  the  Home  Shuttle  Sewing 
Machine.  It  makes  the  lock  stitch 
alike  on  both  bides,  has  the  under- feed, 
and  Is  equal  In  every  respect  toany  Sewing 
Machine  ever  invented.  Price  $25.  War- 
ranted for  6  years.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  &  CO..  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  St.  Lnnis, 
Mo.  Aug.  St. 


DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY. 

THE  LADIES'  MODEL  MAGAZINE. 

The  best  Magazine  for  the  utilities  of  the 
Household. 

The  best  Magazine  for  ornamenting  Home. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Home  Duties. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Ladies'  Dress. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Children's  Dress. 

Tho  be*t  Magazine  for  Home  Amusement. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Literary  Entertain- 
ment. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Musical  Develop- 
ment. 

The  best  MagazlnO  for  Architectural  De- 
signs. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Useful  Information. 
The  best  Magazine  for  General  Informa- 
tion. 

The  best  Magazine  for  Cultivating  the 
Head,  the  Heart,  and  the  Memory. 

Ladles,  do  not  fall  to  try  Demor**Vt 
Monthly  Magazine.  If  yon  wish  to  make 
your  home  intellectual,  refined, and  happy. 

Yearly  only  $3,  with  an  elegant  parlor 
Engraving,  richly  worth  $10.  ns  a  premium. 
Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 
838  Broadway. 

Postage  on  the  premiums  10  cents,  which 
must  be  included  with  the  subscription. 


Invalids'  Hweiati  Home.— 

Dr.  Trail's  Health  institution  ia  at  Flor- 
ence Heights,  N.  J.  Treatment  strictly 
hygienic  No  medicines  of  any  kind,  no 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  no  Turkish  baths 
employed  In  any  case.  Send  stamp  for  his 
new  circular.  Dr.  Trull's  city  office  is 
changed  from  05  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York, 
to  No.  929  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia.  3t. 

Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper. 
No.  SO  North  William  8trect.  New  York, 
announces  to  bis  friends  and  the  public 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


Valuable  Works,  many  ©f 

which  are  very  scarce,  out  of  print,  and 

can  not  be  duplicated : 

Speeches  and  Addresses  or  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, with  Outlines  of  his  Character, 
and  how  Royal  Courting  was  done. 
London  coition  5  00 

How  to  Treat  the  Sick  without 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  Jackson    8  95 

Physiology  or  Digestion,  with  Ex- 
periments on  the  Gastric  Juice— 
tcarce—  \-y  Dr.  Beaumont   1  80 

The  Avoidable  Causes  of  Disease, 
by  Dr.  Ellis  8  00 

Observations  on  the  Deranged 
Manifestations  or  the  Mind;  or, 
Insanitv.by  Dr.Spurzhcim.M.D...  3  00 

The  Spirit  or  the  Age,  edited  by 
Wm.  II.  Chancing,  vol.  I— tea  ret. .  8  00 

Practical  and  Scientific  Fhuit- 
Culture,  bv  Chas.  R.  Baker,  of  the 
Dorchester  Nnrserles.    Illustrated.  4-00 

The  Pilgrim's  Prooress  and  Holy 
War,  by  John  Bun  van  9  00 

YOOATT'S  niBTOBY,  TREATMENT,  AND 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  S  00 

Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  by 

Dr.  Lardner.   3  vols  8  00 

Animal  Magnetism,  or  Psycoduka- 

mt,  by  T.  Leger  8  00 

Anatomy.  Physiology,  and  Ht- 

giene,  150  engravings  S  00 

Physiology  and  Hygiene— Text- 
Book—  by nuxley and Yonmans...  9  00 
The  Origin  of  Species, by  Darwin..  8  DO 
Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  by  Lesley  4  00 
Humboldt's  Views   of  Nature. 

London  edition  8  50 

The  Philosophy  of  Eating,  by  Bel- 
lows  8  00 

How  NOT  to  be  Sick,  by  Bellows..  8  00 
HisfonY  of  English  Literature, 

by  Spalding   1  75 

Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Jen- 
kins  1  50 

Any  of  the  foregoing  works  sent  by 
mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N. ' 
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THE  M  AJSTTTF.A.CT  U" JRER  AND  BUILDER/' 

ITS  GREAT  SUCCESS!    WHY  PEOPLE  SUBSCRIBE  TO  IT! 
REVIEW  OF  ITS  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PAST  SIX  MONTHS! 
SHOW  IT  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS! 

Tub  success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  to  provide  a  first-class  Monthly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  has  far  exceeded  onr  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions. The  Manupactubbb  and  Builder  ha e  been  received  with  favor  by  every  class  of  the  community.  Manufacturers  have  taken  it  for  the  information  which  it  gives  in 
regard  to  the  improved  processes  in  which  they  are  interested ;  mechanics  have  taken  it  for  the  instruction  which  it  conveys  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  special  arts  and 
trades :  professional  and  literary  men  have  taken  it  for  the  information  which  It  conveys  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts ;  people,  in  general,  have  taken  it  because 
it  contains  much  pleasant  reading  matter  for  the  family  circle.  That  all  these  classes  nave  been  right  In  their  estimate  of  this  journal,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  read 
the  Table  of  Content*  which  we  here  append.  When  we  stateJhat  these  articles  are  almost  all  derived  from  originnl  and  authoritative  sources,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  pre- 
sented a  body  of  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH,  AND  RECIABLE  INFORMATION,  such  as  can  nowhere  else  be  obtained  for  the  sum  charged  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
Thb  Manopacturkb  AMD  BuiLDBH. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY   fl  50  PER  YEAR. 

Table  of  Contents  of  the  First  Half-Volume  of  the  "Manufacturer  and  Builder." 
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How  to  cause  a  Tempest  in 
a  Teapot. 

The  Causes  of  the  Difference 
In  the  Color  of  Bricks. 

How  to  make  different  Ce- 
ments. 

Learned  Blacksmiths. 

•Dove-Tall  Joints. 

Wall-damp. 

The  Utilization  of  Tin 
Scraps. 

The  Firmness  of  Paper. 

New  City  Buildings. 

•Have  yon  ever  looked 
through  a  Microscope  ? 

The  Mechanic  and  his  Work. 

Reversible  Scats. 

Preventive  of  the  Decay  of 
Wood. 

Colorado  Manufactures. 

Chemical  Engineering. 

The  New  Art  of  Fresco- 
Painting. 

"Old  Says"  on  Building. 

The  Progress  of  Building. 

Chrome-Yellow  Paint 

•Hints  for  Sign-Painters. 

Imitation-Marble. 

Common  Mortar. 

New  Paint  for  Floors. 

Apatite ;  Its  Importance  in 
Domestic  Economy. 

Gun-Cot  ton. 

The  Preservation  of  Wood 

by  Immersion. 
Ventilation  and  Heating  by 

Currents. 
Cement  and  Mortar  of  the 

Ancients. 
Bridging  the  Missouri. 
•The  Park  Bank  Building— 

A  Palace  of  Finance. 
The  Air  in  Lecture  and 

School-Rooms. 
Prize  Problems. 
Glass. 

•Improvement  in  Saws. 

Hoosac  Tnnnel. 

•Deep  Sea-Cables. 

An  Important  Invention. 

To  the  Public 

Trades'    Unions    in  the 

United  States. 
Literary. 

Mechanics'  Homes. 

•Long  Island  Villa,  with 

Mansard  Roof. 
•Villa  Cornice  Work. 
Children's  Toys. 
To  the  Press. 

Occupations  and  Wages  in 

California. 
Queries. 

Special  Notice  to  Travelers. 
Advertisement 
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•Portable  Wainscoting. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. 

A  Few  Words  abont  Bricks. 

•The  Bessemer  Process  and 
Its  Late  Improvements. 

Wire-Rope. 
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Rock-Drlllhig  Machine. 
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Atmospheric  Action  on 
Building-Stones. 

•Anatomy  of  the  Screw. 

Lead  Pencils. 
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Arches— Old  and  New. 
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Rates  of  Travel. 
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Aniline  Gray. 

The  above  speaks  for  itself.  In  a  period  of  six  montt  is  we  have  given  upward  of  BOO  COLUMNS  OF  MATTER,  from  the  pens  of  tho  best  writers  in  tho  country,  and 
presented  in  connection  therewith  upward  oft 50  ENUR  AVING8,  at  an  aggregate  cost  to  ourselves  of  over  8S3,OOQ,  but  to  our  readers  of  only  75  CENTS,  and  In  cases 
where  they  have  Joined  in  clubs,  at  50  CENTS,  AND  LESS. 

Onr  object  has  been  to  furnish  not  only  a  ooon  periodical,  but  a  chkap  one.  and  we  trnst  that  the  public  will  so  far  appreciate  onr  efforts  as  to  use  a  little  effort  for  the  still 
farther  extension  of  our  circulation.  As  an  EXTRA  INDUCEMENT  wt  offer  the  following  very  liberal  cash  premiums. 


For  every  Club  of  4  names,  at  fl  25  each, 
"  '  •*  10  names,  at  i  1  20  each, 
"  "       16  names,  at  fl  10  each, 

"         "      20  names,  at  1 1  00  each, 


$6  00  cash. 
$8  00  cash. 


$10  00  cash. 
$15  00  cash. 


For  every  Club  of  100  names,  at  1 
"  "  150  names,  at  1 
"        "      900  names,  at  J 


11 00  each, 
:i  00  each, 
11  00  each, 


For  every  Club  of  80  names,  at  $1  00  each, 
"  "  40  names,  at  $1  00  each, 
"  "  80  names,  at  f  1  00  each, 
"         "      15  names,  at  $1  00  each, 

tar  As  the  annual  subscription  price  of  Tn*  Manufacturer  and  Buildbr  is  $1  MA  YEAR,  it  is  evident  that  a  verv  favorable  margin  of  profit  awaits  those  who 
engage  in  getting  up  clubs.  Address  WESTERN  A  CO.,  *7  *ark  Row,  New  York;  Box  5,M». 
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BOTH  SIDES  THE  RIVER. 
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1.  Life  is    but   a   fleet  ing  dream,  On  -  ly  strangers  here  we  roam;  Life  is    but  a  changeful  scene,  Yon-der  is    the  Christian's  home. 

2.  Here  wo  feel  the  tempter's  pow'r,  Here  we  sigh  for    liv-ingbread,  Clouds  of  gloom  and  darkness  low'r,  While  a  rug  -  ged  path  we  tread. 


X 
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3.  Hero  we  breathe  the  sul-  try  air  Of  a  lone  -  ly  de  -  Bert  plain,  Tri  -  als  here  the  heart  must  bear  Worn  by  sick-ness,  rack*d  with  pain. 
4  Here  our  fond  -  est  hopes  are  brief,  Kin  dred  ties  are   brok-en  here;  Morn-ing  brings  a  night  of  grief,  Joy  is  ming-  led  with   a  tear. 


I 


I 
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Just  be-yond  the  roll  -  ing  tide  An-gels  watch  us  on  the  shore,  Where  the  pearl-y  wa  -  ters  glide,  And  the  wea  -  ry  thirst  no  more. 
There  no  era  -  el  thorns  are  found,  Doubt  and  fear  and  storms  are  o'er,  There  the  fruits  of  joy  a  -  bound,  We  shall  hun-ger  there  no  more. 


y—\ —  ?  r    i  9  *  f  *- 

There  the  waves  of  death  are  pass'd,  There,  a-mong  the  pure  and  blest,  Safe  -  ly  anchored  home  at  last,  There  our  wandering  feet  shall  rest. 
There  shall  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  There  a  long  e  -  ter  -  nal  day,  Christ  tho  Lamb  shall  be  the  Light,  He  will  wipe  our  tears  a  -  way. 
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By  Parmtelon  of  Bktlow  &  Maw. 


NEARER  HOME. 


Mule  by  W.  B.  BBADBUKY. 
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2.  Here  In  the  bo  -  dy    pent,       Ab  -sent  from  him    I    roam ;        Yet  night-ly  pitch  my  mov  -  ing  tent  A  day's  march  near-er  home. 
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Near  -  er  home,       Near  -  er  home. 


u     near  -  er 


8  My  Father's  house  on  high- 
Home  of  my  soul — how  near. 
At  times,  to  faith's  foreseeing  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear  1 


4  "Forever with  the  Lord!" 
Father,  if  'tis  thy  will, 
The  promise  of  that  faithful  wcrd 
E'en  here  to  m«  fulfill 
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25?  i*I*^,.",*T^i        our  oM  •ton*i No-  81  Maiden  Lane  to  tb*  splendid  na 
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Healing  Spring  Waters 

TOe  ■Mention  af  the  publie,  and  of  invalids  partieolarly,  is  directed  ta 
tfcaa*  WATEBS,  whieh  art  vary  highly  re eoamended ,  by  phyaieUns  and 
aad  ether*  fanailiex  with  thair  wonderful  effect  on  disease. 


aro  aartraUe*  aa  a  KenaWy,  traAra«Ms«  a*  a  Bawarmge, 


AND  PRONOUNCED 

Superior  to  all  other  Waters, 

BOTH  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 
Sold  by  Droggiata.   Hundreds  of  testimonials  and  best  reference*. 
CP~  Send  for  Pamphlet.  Address 
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In  presenting  to  a  generous  and  appreets- 
tlre  public  this  now  series,  we  feel  that  we 
are  more  full v  meeting  the  pe polar  demand 
for  select  music  at  a  lew  price. 

To  property  comptntaU  AvOum.-eaA 
thereby  to  stimulate  native  talent—la  a  eer- 
d  aai  feature  of  oar  undertaking;  while  U 
place  upon  the  Piano  rieh  geoae,  requiring 
more  spaas  than  the  Half-Dime  Series  stords! 
indoeea  the  1- aagurattonef  .he  Dime  Series, 
which  it  la  helleTed  will  aecempllah  both  e 
these  alma 

The  abundant  aaoeaee  whleh  fens  erewned 
the  adrent  of  the  Half-Dime  Series  remorse 
any  hesitancy  we  might  have  felt  ta  pleelag 
this  Dew  serine  before  the  peXie.  Beth  will 
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•7.  so  that  these  who  Mheariha  far  the  aaat- 
bers  as  laaned  will  tad  nothing  la  offend 
evaa  the  most  fnetleleae  laete^lM^ 
lag  are  new  sandy 

He.  L  Anril  Chorea. 

"   *■  My  Soul  teOed,  My  Heart  te  Thee 

"  8.  Wedding  Harsh. 

"  4.  It  Is  better  to  i*ugh. 

"  8.  Orphse  Aux  Bafera  Galop. 

"  6.  Sleep  Well.  Sweet  Angel. 

"  7.  The  Delhi  Galop. 

"  8.  Nelly  Carey. 

"  ».  Faust  March. 

"  18.  The  Nan's  Prayer. 

"  II.  Daughter  of  Ire. 

"  11  The  Prost-riower. 

"  18.  Indian  Marsh. 

"  14.  Pulling  Hard  against  the  Stream.' 

"  16.  Grand  Dochsss  Walts. 

"  16.  In  Tears  I  Pine  far  Thee. 

"  IT.  Kiss  WaKa, 

"  18.  Lillian's  Song. 

"  J».  Long  Branch  Polka. 

"  20.  The  Culprit  Fay. 
,J*«»b»7  «*»  be  obtained  of  Moale  and 
iK*/*1  d.^«"  «««n»Ur-   The  whale  90 
^**a(P°«'P««d)  on  reeeipt  of  $2,  or  any 
of  the  Series  on  reeeipt  of  prior,  loi.  each. 
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™1  !        Any  one  can  use  It   For  weak  ches-s.  backs,  and  sides  it. 

na,  I.  the  best  remedy  known.  A  half  hour's  use  of  It  dnly  wouM  prcrent  and  cure  many 
«as*e  o«*  dyspepsia  and  consumption.  -  ■     •  -  — 
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OF  BREAD  and  its  effect  on 
the  Organization  of  Men  and  Animals. 
By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from  the 
seventeenth  French  edition.  Second 
American  Edition  n  .w  ready.  Price, 
posi-puid,  $2.  8.  R.  Wtxta,  Publisher! 
S89  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I     R  B.  TREAT  &  00.,  Publishers. 

Any  person  sending  Four  New  Subscribers  to 

At  I9  60  per  yeer  each,  and  tbe  money  for  the  ssj^e,  will  have  a  copy  of  this  magnificent 
work  sent  them  by  express. 

We  will  also  send  a-  copy  of  the  Book  to  any  iorson  paying  his  own  Subscription  Four 
Tears  in  advance,  at  *a.&0  each  year. 

The  Boek  contains  over  1,000  octavo  pages,  and  nearly  100  IllustralloDs  and  Maps,  In 
snbstantlal  cloth  bis  ding.  -i  , 

Remit  money  for  subscriptions  In  Draft,  Check,  Post-Office  Honey  Order  or  Registered 
Letter,  and  Address, 

THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Sc.,  New  York. 
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HE  jSciENCE  OF  ^VIaN. 

We  hare  just  issued  an  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Works  on  our  Specialty— tha  "  Science  of  Man  ''—including  Works 
on  Phrenology-,  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Psychology,  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Dietetics  Gymnastics,  etc. 

This  is  our  field,  and  one  not  occupied  comprehensively  by  any  other. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  lectures  on  these  subjects  with  all  neces- 
sary apparatus — Anatomical  and  Physiological  Plates,  Casts,  Busts,  Draw- 
ings, Paintings,  Portraits,  Manikins,  Skeletons,  Skulls,  etc.,;  to  order — 
suitable  also  for  public  and  private  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

All  standards  works  on  Phonography,  or  Short-Hand  Writing,  are  sup* 
plied  by  us. 

We  can  supply  libraries  or  private  parties  with  all  Books,  Magazines, 
Papers,  Music,  etc,  singly  or  by  the  quantity,  at  Publishers'  prices.  Cat- 
alogues seat  free  on  receipt  Of  stamps,  , 

Our  Museum,  which  we  have  been  for  many  years  collecting,  containing 
a  very  large  collection  of  portraits,  busts,  and  casts  of  eminent  'persons, 
American  and  Foreign,  besides  several  hundred  craniological  specimens, 
both  human  and  animal,  is  always  open  and  free  to  visitors. 

AH  Letters  of.  inquiry  should  contain  stamp  for  reply.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  two  red  stamps. 

Address,      S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

880  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

r\F  SCHOOL  material  for  1869  and  '70, 
"  represents  Apparatus,  'Books,  Charts, 
Globes,  Maps,  School  Furniture  of  several 
superior  modern  styles,  and  many  other  "  ARTICLES 
FOR  EVBRV  OTHER  SCHOOL."  Moiled  on 
demand,  with  stamp. 

J.  W.  8CHERMEHH0KN  ft  CO., 

Publishers  and  Manufacturers, 
14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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4th.  Velocipede. 
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8th.  Microscope. 

&  O     Wo  will  give  Microscopes  as  premiums  for  their  retail  price  In  lubscrlp-    d»  /> 
tions  to  the  Magazine. 

Oth.  Dickens. 

|C  QC     We  will  furnish  Appleton's edition  ofCbas. Dickens'  Complete  d-  O  f\f\ 
$O.QO.       Works  in  ^Volumes  (which  is  an  Mgresate  of  4  «55),  eJOstM* 
worth  15.85,  as  a  Premium  I  <r  ciftht  new  aubscrib- 
eis  to  the  Magazine. 

I  Oth.  Clothes  Wringer. 

<£  Q    We  will  give  tbe  ITnlverral  Clothes  Wrincer.  worth  f  9  as  a  Pr> mtum  for  4  "I  Q 
twelve  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine.  V 

I  Ith.  Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine. 

d>  O      We  will  ennvc  Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  worth  $8,  to  he  sent  one  j  w  A 
T'*.  year  as  a  Premium  for  lour  new  sub:cribcr*  to  our  Magazine.  T ~» 

12th.  Tribune  and  World. 

OttJ  We  will  caute  either  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  or  the  Weekly  *Q 
«P«      World,  worth  $2,  to  be  sebtone  year  as  a  Premium  for  a  oiub.of  three 
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"Wood's  Household  masjaxliic.  Two  years  ago  Newburgb  gave  blrih  to 
sixth  publication  by  S.  S.  Wot*.  lt«asttr  tissued  as  a  I' rue  pectus  el  a  general  bewk 
agency  business,  and  has  since  betn  twice  ri -christened— first  to  "Wood's  Honsebtld 
Advocate,"  the*  to  "  Wood's  Household  bUgBzioe,"  its  present  title.  Tbe  first  number 
was  in  a  small  clght-pege  form  at  ten  cents  a  year.  It  has  since  been  enlarged  fonr  times, 
with  subscription  prices  twenty-five  cents,  fifty  cents,  feventy-flve  cents,  and  one  dotiar. 
We  learn  that  the  back  numbers  are  all  soon  to  be  le-Miblithrd  In  tbe  present  Magazine 
form.  Tbe  success  of  Mr.  Wocd's  enterprise  Is  one  of  ihe  marvels  of  periodical  literature 
In  these  United  SUtes.  From  comparatively  nothing  It  has  grown  to  be  one  of  thaasoeS 
extensive  and  Important  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  clrculatkn  of  tbe 
Household  Magazine  is.  we  believe,  exceeded  but  by  ene  monthly  In  the  country— Ifvper's. 
It  Is  largely  taken  in  every  one  of  the  thirty -six  States,  In  all  the  Teratosis*.  In  Merit*, 
Canada,  Europe,  etc.,  etc. 

&r  The  [MAGAZINE  may  be  ordered  of  any  Postmaster  or  Newsdealer  la  the  U.  S. 
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 ^^^^      8.  H.  Tasar.   Priee,  by  mail,  post-paid,  |2.    Address  S.  R.  Wauj,  Publieher,  38t»  Broaaway,  New  York. 
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Second  edition  of  WEDLOCK;  or,  The  Right  Relation  of  the  Sex- 

showing  who  may  ami  who  may  not  Marry.  I'nce  plain  muslin  $l.5«),  extra  gilt  $2.00  for  sale  ly  all  booksellers,  t r  seat 
turn  mail,  by  b.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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with  nnmercut  Portraits 
Life,  and  other  Engraving. 
I  the  first  of  every  month. 


SUB8CEIPTI0H  TERMS. 
For  a  Single  Copy,  a  year,  -  f&OQ 
For  Five  Copies,  a  year,  •  12  00 
For  Ten  Copies,  a  year,  -  -  flOJXl 

And  an  extra  Copy  to  the  Agent. 

For  fifteen  Copies  a  year  $30, 
and  a  copy  ©f'Nrw  PnTaicwKoaT.1 

Twenty  Copies  a  year,  $40,  and  a 
"Student's  Set,"  worth  $10.  Sub- 
scription* will  he  received  Ibr  one, 
or  for  five  years,  at  the  above  rates. 
8.  It  Wbliji,  889  B'dway.  H.  T. 
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513  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  19  Doane  Street,  Boston.    Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  ami  for  Working  Drawings.    Also  for  Sale 
id  Diy  Earth  for  Dressing  Wounds  and  Sores.,, 


New  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Standard  Works  containing  50  pages.  All  «»■ 

buyers  should  have  thi*.   Sent  mi  oo  receipt  «,f  two  throe  cent  postage  rtrnnp*.    Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  1  ork. 
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TIN.  BRASS,  IRON,  WINDOW  GLASS.  MARBLE' 
RMVEd,  FOURS,  HaCLIINER  Y,  sod  general 
METALLIC  WARE. 

Removes  all  Bust  or  Stain*.  Qlv«8  ■  Br  Plant  Polish. 
Belter,  cheaper,  quicker  Iran  any  other  unbalance. 
Contains  no  poisonous  ur  Injurious  Ingred'cnt.  , 
U  elegantly  wrapped.    It  U  to  Ibe  Interest  of 
gtu relief r.,  ra  to  sell  It, 

Depot,  31 1  Wftfthlagton  SI.,  New  York, 
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JOHN  ROGERS,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

Mb.  Rogers  is  of  medium  height,  and 
possessed  of  a  pleasing  face  rather  than 
a  cast  of  countenance  which  one  would 
denominate  artistic  The  mental  and  mo- 
tive temperaments  are  well  marked  in 
the  portrait,  and  contribute  to  that  ac- 
tivity, energy,  and  vivacity  for  which  he 
is  distinguished.  The  head  is  well  built 
up  in  the  crown,  indicating  much  strength 
of  character  in  the  way  of  ambition  and 
persistence.  We  would  not  call  him  a 
forward  or  pretentious  man,  but  rather 
mild  and  forbearing,  his  well-developed 
Benevolence  and  moderate  Self-Esteem 
conducing  to  the  latter  qualities.  The 
features  are  quite  regular,  and  evince 
much  harmony  or  balance  of  mind.  The 
artistic  and  mechanical  faculties  are  evi- 


PORTRAIT   OF   JOHN    ROQERS,    THE  8CULPT0R. 


dently  large,  while  the  rather  heavy  and 
depressed  brows  show  those  organs  large 
which  deal  with  the  properties  of  matter. 
He  is  a  superior  judge  of  proportion  and 
weight,  and  methodical  in  his  arrange- 
ments, while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
reasoning  faculties  appear  to  be  large 
enough  to  give  him  a  disposition  to  re- 
flect on  the  origin  and  nature  of  subjects. 
He  is  probably  more  the  thinker  than 
the  talker,  and  finds  in  his  art  the  most 
effective  medium  for  expressing  his  sen- 
timents. He  possesses  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment of  unusual  delicacy,  and  a  remark- 
able facility  in  the  appreciation  of  char- 
acter. Observe  how  high  the  forehead, 
and  how  well  marked  the  angle  in  its 
superior  portion  !    He  is  refined  and  del- 


icate by  nature;  upright  and  dignified 
in  bearing,  and  full  of  activity. 

Go  where  we  may,  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
if  we  visit  any  collection  of  artistic  matters, 
we  shall  find  among  those  works  most  highly 
esteemed  little  groups  in  plaster  which  illus- 
trate strikingly  scenes  and  incidents  in  Amer- 
ican political  and  social  life.  So  thoroughly 
national  are  these  representations,  that  none 
but  a  born  Yankee  could  have  designed  them. 
Need  wc  to  do  more  than  mention  the  names 
of  a  few  of  these  groups,  viz. :  "  The  Checker 
Players,"  "  The  Town  Pump,"  "  Country  Post- 
Offlcc,"  the  "  Wounded  Scout,"  to  suggest  their 
authorship  ? 

John  Rogers  is  a  descendant,  on  the  paternal 
side,  of  an  old  New  England  family,  no  member 
of  which  is  recorded  to  have  exhibited  any 
special  artistic  disposition,  but  who  in  other  re- 
spects exhibited  the  characteristic  energy  and 
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thrift  of  New  Englanders.  He  was  born  at  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1829,  and 
after  receiving  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  a  Boston  store.  He 
remained  in  that  connection  but  two  years, 
finding  the  measurement  of  cloth  and  cotton 
quite  uncongenial  to  that  of  his  tastes  and 
leanings. 

In  early  boyhood  a  strong  fondness  for 
drawing  and  painting  had  shown  itself,  and 
though  parents  and  friends  sought  to  discour- 
age and  root  up  the  artistic  germ  within  his 
soul,  he  was  not  to  be  more  than  temporarily 
diverted  from  cherishing  it  An  opportunity 
offered  him  to  join  the  engineers  at  work 
on  the  Cochituate  water  works  was  accept- 
ed. Here  his  aptitude  for  draughting  was 
exercised  with  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess. But  his  enthusiasm  was  too  earnest  for 
his  physical  endurance;  his  eyes  were  im- 
paired, and  to  avoid  their  serious  injury  he 
gave  up  his  confining  employment  A  voyage 
to  Spain  and  back  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
was  made ;  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1848, 
we  find  him  at  the  bench  of  a  machine  shop 
in  Manchester,  N.  H,  learning  the  trade  of  a 
machinist  For  seven  years  he  labored  in  the 
different  departments  of  his  shop ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  by  no  means  forgot  his  old  art- 
istic yearnings.  He  was  compelled  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  yet  he  found  time  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  modeling  figures,  in  clay, 
a  direction  which  had  been  given  his  esthetic 
talent  by  accidentally  seeing,  while  in  Boston, 
soon  after  he  had  returned  from  Spain,  a  young 
man  engaged  in  shaping  some  plaster  into  or- 
namental designs.  As  he  became  more  and 
more  skillful  in  modeling,  his  duties  in  the 
machine-shop  became  more  and  more  irksome ; 
but  as  his  friends  were  not  willing  to  assist 
him  in  his  hopes,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  at  the 
machinery. 

In  1856  he  took  charge  of  a  railroad  shop  at 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  The  financial  crisis  of 
1857,  however,  caused  a  suspension  of  work 
and  threw  him  out  of  employment  Having 
some  means  at  command,  he  determined  then  to 
visit  Paris  and  Rome,  and  reap  what  advantage 
he  could  in  the  study  of  classic  art  Accordingly 
he  spent  eight  months  in  France  and  Italy,  but 
without  the  success  he  had  hoped  for:  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  awakened  but  little 
enthusiasm.  His  taste  and  genius  seemed  to 
be  peculiarly  his  own,  and  not  sufficiently  in 
accord  with  classicism  to  find  encouragement 
therein. 

Mr.  Rogers  returned  from  his  artistic  survey 
in  Europe  with  feelings  somewhat  depressed. 
He  found  employment  in  the  office  of  the  city 
surveyor  of  Chicago,  and  in  a  short  time  won 
the  favor  of  his  principal  by  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry. A  few  months  after  his  establishment 
in  Chicago  he  made  a  venture  in  the  artistic 
line  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  a  fair,  gotten 
up  in  the  interest  of  some  charitable  object,  a 
group  of  "  checker  players"  which  he  had 
carefully  modeled.  This  work  at  once  drew 
public  attention,  and  was  highly  applauded  by 


newspaper  critics  for  its  characteristic  expres- 
sion and  faithfulness  to  nature. 

The  work  which  brought  him  into  successful 
notoriety,  and  encouraged  him  to  think  that 
he  could  depend  on  art  for  support  as  well  as 
reputation,  is  the  "  Slave  Auction,"  which  he 
modeled  in  Chicago,  and  afterward  brought  to 
New  York  for  exhibition  in  1859.  This  group 
took  hold  of  popular  sentiment  at  once,  and 
his  talent  for  designing  and  modeling  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  order. 
He  took  an  office  or  studio  in  New  York,  and 
zealously  went  to  work.  Orders  came  in  freely 
for  his  designs,  so  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  reproduce  his  groups  by  the  best  mechan- 
ical aids  he  could  find  or  invent. 

To  the  "  Checker  Players"  and  "  Slave  Auc- 
tion "  he  soon  added  the  "  Village  Schoolmas- 
ter," the  "Town  Pump,"  the  "  Picket  Guard," 
"  Camp  Fire,"  "  Sharpshooters,"  "  Union  Ref- 
ugees," and  "  Country  Post-Office."  The  ef- 
fective manner  in  which  Mr.  Rogers  hit  off 
character  in  these  groups — a  veritable  render- 
ing into  sculpture  the  detail  of  the  canvas — 
commanded  attention  everywhere,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  the  groups  were  furnished  to 
the  public — about  three  dollars — won  for  him 
the  appreciation  of  all  classes. 

His  incidents  of  the  civil  war  are  admirable 
examples  of  truthful  expression;  and  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  he  has  shown  unwonted 
tact  as  well  as  fertility  of  judgment  The 
"  Home  Guard,"  "  Bushwhacker,"  "  Returned 
Volunteer,"  "  Taking  the  Oath,  and  Drawing 
Rations,"  "Mail  Day,"  "Wounded  Scout," 
"  One  More  Shot,"  must  long  remain  in 
favor;  the  "Wounded  Scout,"  "Taking  the 
Oath,  and  Drawing  Rations "  being,  perhaps, 
of  those  enumerated,  the  most  highly  esteem- 
ed for  their  touching  thought,  silent  eloquence, 
and  merit  as  works  of  art 

"  Taking  the  Oath,  and  Drawing  Rations," 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Rogers'  works, 
represents  a  Southern  lady,  with  her  little  boy, 
compelled  by  hunger  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  she  does  with  manifest  reluc- 
tance and  an  inward  protest  A  young  negro, 
a  little  to  one  side,  resting  on  a  barrel,  is 
watching  the  proceedings  while  he  waits  to 
have  his  mistress'  basket  filled.  The  different 
expression  on  the  face  of  each  member  of  the 
group  is  an  interesting  study.  The  lady  shows 
distinctly  the  struggle  she  is  experiencing  be- 
tween pride  and  necessity ;  the  officer,  holding 
the  Book  with  lifted  cap,  shows  his  dignified 
realization  of  duty  and  hearty  sympathy  for 
the  distressed  woman ;  while  the  boy  seems  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  provisions  which 
he  expects  soon  to  have  a  large  share  in. 

The  "Fairy's  Whisper"  is  a  graceful  de- 
sign, representing  the  form  of  a  fairy  rising 
out  of  fern  leaves,  with  her  tiny  mouth  at  the 
ear  of  a  boy  who  is  leaning  over  in  listening 
surprise  and  pleasure. 

Among  Mr.  Rogers'  later  designs  are  the 
"Charity  Patient,"  the  "Council  of  War," 
"Uncle  Ned's  School,"  the  "Courtship  in 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  the  "  School  Examination." 


A  descriptive  glance  at  two  or  three  of  these 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  "Council  of 
War"  represents  Mr.  Lincoln,  General  Grant, 
and  Secretary  Stanton  in  close  conference. 
"  General  Grant  has  just  explained  a  plan  of 
operations  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  examining 
the  chart,  and  is  looking  over  at  Secretary 
Stanton,  who  stands  behind  Mr.  Lincoln,  evi- 
dently desirous  to  secure  his  co-operation.  The 
character  of  each  is  presented  with  striking 
truthfulness.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  open, 
kindly,  intelligent  ffcee,  length  of  limb,  and 
awkward  disposal  of  his  right  foot ;  General 
Grant,  honest  and  determined  in  expression; 
and  Secretary  Stanton,  with  the  air  of  one  de- 
termined to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  any  scheme 
which  he  might  think  prejudicial  to  the  cause, 
are  here  brought  together  in  a  work  worthy  to 
prove  a  lasting  memorial  of  them  all." 

The  "  Courtship  in  Sleepy  Hollow  "  is  full 
of  the  humor  of  Irving's  sketch.  Icbabod 
Crane  is  in  the  midst  of  a  killing  avowal  of  his 
passion,  and  offering  a  bouquet  to  the  charmer 
of  his  heart  Eatrina  receives  his  addresses 
with  a  mischievous  smile,  one  hand  stroking 
her  pet  cat,  the  other  taking  the  flowers. 

The  chief  feature  which  is  stamped  upon 
every  production  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  its  distinct- 
ive nationality.  The  spirit  of  the  age  has  ani- 
mated him ;  and  he  can  not  be  said  to  owe 
aught  to  foreign  schools  besides  his  well- 
known  distaste  for  the  emulation  of  classic 
style  so  prevalent  among  artists.  A  steady  in- 
dustry, the  practical  mastery  of  three  mechan- 
ical trades,  and  genuine  art  talent  have  made 
him  a  successful  and  honored  man. 


Beadttftjl  Hands.— Two  charming  women 
were  discussing  one  day  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes beauty  in  the  hand.  They  differed  in 
opinion  as  much  as  the  shape  of  the  beautiful 
member  whose  merits  they  were  discussing. 
A  gentleman  friend  presented  himself,  and  by 
common  consent  the  question  was  referred  to 
him.  It  was  a  delicate  matter.  He  thought  of 
Paris  and  the  three  goddesses.  Glancing  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  beautiful  white  hands 
presented  for  his  examination,  he  replied  at  last, 
"  I  will  give  it  up ;  the  question  is  too  hard  for 
me.  But  ask  the  poor,  and  they  will  tell  you 
the  most  beautiful  hand  in  the  world  is  the 
hand  that  gives." 

[A  very  pretty  sentiment ;  but  we  beg  to  give 
it  not  the  European  phrase,  where  a  moneyed 
aristocracy  and  pauperism  go  together,  and 
where  begging  is  an  art, — a  profession  followed 
by  millions,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We 
in  America  should  say:  The  most  beautiful 
hand  is  that  which  leads  one  in  the  way  to 
help  himself  rather  than  takes  away  his  man- 
liness by  making  him  the  recipient  of  easily 
given  alms.  Let  us,  in  this  land  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  encourage  the  sentiment  of  self-re- 
liance and  of  manly  independence  rather  than 
that  of  mendicancy  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  bondage  of  class  privilege  and  aristocratic 
government 
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HEADS :  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

A  correspondent  in  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
writes  us  on  this  subject  as  follows :  "  I  have 
read  your  article  on  "  Small  Heads,"  and  agree 
with  you  in  a  great  degree.  Size,  quality,  and 
force  will  tell ;  and  a  large  mental  development, 
with  fine  quality  and  activity,  are  the  leaders  in 
politics,  religion,  science,  etc.  But  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  fact  relative  to  "  Small 
Heads "  that  should  not  be  ignored,  viz. :  A 
man  may  wear  a  No.  6,  6},  6},  and  7  hat, 
and  have  in  fact  a  twenty-three-inch  head, 
the  intellectual  region  measuring  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head Hi  inches.  To  explain  myself  more 
definitely,  I  know  of  men  who  wear  small 
size  hats,  and  whose  heads  do  not  measure, 
circumferentially,  over  21}  inches,  yet  their 
mental  powers  are  far  beyond  average.  The 
fact  is  easily  accounted  for ;  they  have  but  little 
kick-head,  are  small  in  all  of  the  domestic  qual- 
ities generally,  and  make  poor  husbands  and 
indifferent  fathers.  The  social  organ  played 
but  a  small  part  in  their  organization,  while 
the  intellectual  was  ever  active. 

It  is  where  the  brain  lies  that  gives  force  and 
character.  I  was  talking  with  a  young  man  a 
short  time  since,  and  suggested  to  him  to  get 
himself  a  wife ;  he  remarked  that  he  never 
expected  to  marry,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  a  family.  He  cared  but  little 
about  society,  and  very  seldom  went  among 
the  ladies.  His  head  told  the  story  of  his  or- 
ganization, for  his  "  back-head  "  was  as  fiat  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  comparatively  speaking. 
There  was  but  little  affection  in  him,  and  what 
he  had  was  but  momentary  in  its  expression ; 
while  his  co-partner  in  business  was  of  the  op- 
posite charactor,  and  therefore  more  domestic 
in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  would  make  a 
fond  father. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  negroes ;  small  men- 
tal or  moral  developments,  but  large  social  or- 
gans, hence  their  natural  disposition  to  marry. 
[We  omit  other  remarks  of  our  correspondent  on 
the  negro,  preferring  not  to  open  the  question 
of  his  status  in  the  scale  of  human  develop- 
ment at  this  time.  The  opinions  of  good  men 
are  divided  on  the  negro,  the  mulatto,  the 
quadroon,  the  octoroon,  and  on  other  degrees 
of  mixture,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so.  At 
the  proper  time  the  Phrenological  Journal 
will  state  what  are  the  results  of  its  own  obser- 
vations, and  also  those  of  others. — Ed. J 

One  more  point :  Mr.  Webster  had  a  larger 
head  than  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  the  two 
latter  had  more  sound  practical  statesmanship, 
more  common  scnse,more  mental  resources  than 
Mr.  Webster ;  and  if  you  are  posted  as  regards 
their  political  lives,  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  ever  a  follower  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  that 
Mr.  C.  had  the  hard  and  original  work  of  sug- 
gesting and  planning,  whilo  Mr.  W.  was  only 


his  striker.  But  take  Mr.  Webster  as  an  ddbo- 
rator  of  settled  principles ;  where  he  found  a 
government  organized  to  his  hands,  he  could 
expand  and  expound  to  the  end  of  time,— split 
a  hah-  and  resplit  it,.and  then  quarter  it  at 
that  Mr.  Webster  never  was  a  leader;  not  fit 
by  nature  for  one,  And  never  could  have  been 
one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Everett,  a 
great  scholar,  but  no  leader ;  while  Mr.  Douglas 
was  a  mental  giant  in  originality  and  force. 

There  are  special  talents,  as  you  very  justly 
remarked  and  illustrated ;  and  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  in  the  world,  viz. :  the  original 
man,  the  natural  leader,  like  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, Madison,  Adams,  Napoleon,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Sherman,  etc  The  learned  man,  like 
Webster,  Everett,  Story,  Wirt,  Berrier,  Legare, 
etc.,  and  then  the  mere  followers,  those  who  do 
but  very  little  thinking.  God  has  wisely 
created  men  as  he  has  a  forest — different  minds 
for  different  purposes,  and  different  woods  for 
different  purposes.  r.  M.t>. 


FEB  S  ON  AL  BEAUTY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN. 

[Human  beauty  has  been  the  theme  of  the 
best  writers.  We  have  discoursed  on  it  at 
length  in  our  "  New  Physiognomy,"  but  the 
subject  is  far  from  exhausted.  Our  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  that  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing has  performed  his  task  most  gracefully, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  phy- 
siology and  psychology.  We  hope  he  will 
continue  his  efforts  in  the  same  direction.— Ed. 
A.  P.  J.] 

BEAUTY  FASCINATING. 

There  is  nothing  more  attractive  and  fas- 
cinating than  personal  beauty.  All  men  in- 
stinctively admire  a  handsome  form  and  face. 
They  go  to  the  opera,  the  (heater,  the  church, 
wherever  people  congregate,  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  human  beauty.  They  pay  the  highest 
price  for  the  painted  counterfeit  of  it,  however 
imaginary  the  semblance,  to  adorn  their  parlor 
walls.  We  do  not  wonder  that  men  are  so 
fascinated  by  it,  and  sometimes  are  so  smitten 
by  the  sight  of  it  that  they  pine  away  in 
misery  if  they  can  not  call  its  possessor  theirs. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  people  resort  to 
all  devices  and  expedients  to  preserve  and 
cultivate  it,  and  that  the  aid  of  costly  clothing, 
paints,  and  cosmetics  are  invoked  to  conjure 
up.its  semblance  and  prolong  its  spells. 
advertising  impostors. 

Nor  do  we  wonder  that  impostors,  who  ad- 
vertise that  they  win  restore  the  faded  bloom 
to  the  cheek  and  make  the  plain  face  "  beau- 
tiful forever,"  find  dupes  enough  to  make  them 
rich.  A  beautiful  person— mankind  has  always 
gone  down  on  its  knees  before  it  as  at  the 
shrine  of  a  god.  To  be  beautiful  is  one  of  the 
spontaneous  ambitions  of  the  human  heart 
worthiness  of  beauty. 

There  is  no  use  of  disparaging  the  motive,  or 
of  trying  to  wink  it  out  of  sight  as  something 
to  be  ashamed  of,  or  to  shut  it  out  of  the  breast 


as  an  unholy  thing.  It  has  heaven's  own 
autograph  upon  it,  and  its  universality  and  in- 
trinsic worthiness  give  it  permission  to  be.  It 
should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  and  taken 
up  into  the  family  of  motives  whose  function 
it  is  to  spur  mankind  to  noble  endeavors  and 
holy  living.  It  is  not  only  right,  but  a  duty, 
to  try  to  be  beautiful. 

HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

How  to  be  beautiful,  that  is  the  practical 
question.  We  begin  with  admiring  beauty  of 
form  and  feature,  a  particular  cut,  contour,  and 
color  of  face  and  countenance ;  and  these  are 
admirable.  But  as  we  grow  older  we  perceive 
that  there  is  a  higher  order  of  beauty  than  Jbis 
— a  beauty  of  expression  which  enfolds  the 
features  in  an  atmosphere  of  indefinable  fasci- 
nation— a  beauty  of  mind,  of  disposition,  of 
soul,  which  makes  us  forget  the  absence  of  reg- 
ular features  and  lovely  tints  where  they  are 
not,  and  overlook  their  presence  where  they 
are.  Everybody  has  seen  men  and  women  of 
irregular  features  and  ungraceful  form  who, 
notwithstanding  their  physical  defects,  were 
so  irradiated  and  glorified  by  the  outshining  of 
noble  thoughts  and  kind  affections  that  they 
seemed  supremely  beautiful 

A  perfectly  developed,  symmetrical  figure,  a 
finely  chiseled  face,  delicately  tinted  complex- 
ion, a  clear  eye,  and  an  elegant  mien  are  at- 
tractive, if  not  commanding;  but  when  con- 
trasted with  this  higher  quality  and  transfigur- 
ing spirit  of  beauty  which  irradiates  the 
intelligent  and  kindly  face,  informing  every 
feature,  and  glowing  in  look,  act,  and  air,  all 
merely  physical  prettiness  and  elegance  seem 
petty,  if  not  contemptible. 

Not  every  one  can  have  the  symmetric  form 
and  the  finely  chiseled  face ;  but  no  one  is  so 
poor  and  so  deformed  but  he  can  acquire  a 
beauty  as  superior  to  these  as  the  diamond  to 
the  gilt  it  is  set  in.  This  fact  respecting  per- 
sonal beauty,  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance, 
is  so  generally  overlooked  that  it  can  not  be 
stated  too  often  and  urged  too  strongly  upon 
public  attention ;  and  this  fact  goes  far  to  de- 
termine the  means  by  which  that  personal 
beauty  which  every  one  desires  is  to  be  at- 
tained. There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
contribute  to  personal  beauty— a  simple,  various 
diet,  pure  air,  proper  exercise,  regular  habits, 
constant  occupation,  cleanliness,  temperance  in 
all  things.  These  things  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance, as  a  means  of  increasing  beauty  of 
person,  than  people  generally  imagine.  They 
add  immensely  more  to  personal  good  looks 
than  the  costliest  clothing  and  the  richest  or- 
naments. The  glow  of  health  on  the  cheek, 
the  upright  form,  and  elastic  step  and  noble 
bearing  which^ome  from  the  constant  practice 
of  nature's  physical  commandments,  do  un- 
speakably more  to  beautify  a  person  than  any 
cosmetics  art  has  contrived,  or  any  decorations 
human  ingenuity  has  invented,  or  any  fashions 
that  have  been  spun  from  the  exhaustless  cun- 
ning of  the  human  imagination.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  means,  indispensable  as  they  are ; 
they  are  merely  the  beginning.   They  furnish 
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merely  the  materials  out  of  which  true  beauty 
is  built  up. 

NATURAL  FORM  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  SOUL. 

Indeed,  they  give  only  the  canvas  and  out- 
line, which  must  be  completed  by  the  artistic 
and  perfect  blending  of  ethereal  colors  and  a 
spiritual  expression,  to  represent  that  higher 
order  of  beauty  which  realizes  our  ideal  and 
wins  the  admiration  of  all  cultured  minds.  It 
is  strange  that  so  many  people  overlook  a  fact 
so  important  as  this.  A  beautiful  person  is  the 
natural  form  of  a  beautiful  soul.  The  mind 
builds  its  own  house.  The  soul  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  body,  and  shapes  the  body  to 
its  own  likeness. 

HOW  NOT  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

A  vacant  mind  takes  all  the  meaning  out  of 
the  fairest  face.  A  sensual  disposition  deforms 
the  handsomest  features.  A  cold,  selfish  heart 
shrivels  and  distorts  the  best  looks.  A  mean, 
groveling  spirit  takes  all  the  dignity  out  of  the 
figure  and  all  the  character  out  of  the  counte- 
nance. A  cherished  hatred  transforms  the 
most  beautiful  lineaments  into  an  image  of  ug- 
liness. It  is  as  impossible  to  preserve  good 
looks,  with  a  brood  of  bad  passions  feeding  on 
the  blood,  a  set  of  low  loves  tramping  through 
the  heart,  and  a  selfish,  disdainful  spirit  en- 
throned in  the  will,  as  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  an  elegant  mansion  with  a  litter  of  swine 
in  the  basement,  a  tribe  of  gipsies  in  the  parlor, 
and  owls  and  vultures  in  the  upper  part  Bad- 
ness and  beauty  will  no  more  keep  company  a 
great  while,  than  poison  will  consort  with 
health  or  an  elegant  carving  survive  the  fur- 
nace fire.  The  experiment  of  putting  them 
together  has  been  tried  for  thousands  of  years, 
but  with  one  unvarying  result  Some  people 
imagine  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  sensual  indulgence  and  a  sinful  life 
without  an  everlasting  prison-house  of  fire. 
But  the  laws  of  the  spirit  work  in  finer  and 
surer  ways  than  any  that  the  old  doctors 
dreamed  of,  making  sin  punish  itself,  transform- 
ing the  guilty  face,  cutting  and  staining  the 
features  and  countenance  into  shapes  and  hues 
of  ugliness. 

Stand  on  one  of  the  crowded  streets  and 
note  the  passers-by,  and  any  one  can  see  how 
a  vacant  mind  has  made  a  vacant  eye ;  how  a 
thoughtless,  aimless  mind  has  robbed  the  feat- 
ures of  expression ;  how  vanity  has  made  every- 
thing about  its  victim  petty ;  how  frivolity  has 
faded  the  luster  of  the  countenance ;  how  baby 
thoughts  have  made  baby  faces;  how  pride 
has  cut  disdain  into  the  features  and  made 
the  face  a  chronic  sneer ;  how  selfishness  has 
shriveled,  and  wrinkled,  and  withered  up  the 
personality ;  how  hatred  has  deformed  and  de- 
monized  those  who  yielded  to  Us  power;  how 
every  bad  passion  has  turned  tell-tale  and  pub- 
lished its  disgraceful  story  in  the  lines  of  the 
face  and  the  look  of  the  eye ;  how  the  old  man 
who  has  given  himself  up  to  every  sort  of 
wickedness  is  branded  all  over  with  deformity 
and  repulsiveness — and  he  will  get  a  new  idea 
of  what  retribution  is.  This  may  not  be  all, 
but  it  is  terrible — this  transforming  of  a  face 


once  full  of  hope  and  loveliness  into  deformity 
and  repulsiveness,  then  the  rose  blushing  on 
its  stalk,  now  ashes  and  a  brand. 

THE  MIND  A  8CULPTOB, 

There  is  no  sculptor  like  the  mind.  The 
man  who  thinks,  reads,  studies,  meditates,  has 
intelligence  cut  in  his  features,  stomped  on  his 
brow,  and  gleaming  in  his  eye.  There  is 
nothing  that  so  refines,  polishes,  and  ennobles 
face,  and  mien  as  the  constant  presence  of  great 
thoughts.  The  man  who  lives  in  the  region  of 
ideas,  moonbeams  though  they  be,  becomes 
idealized.  There  are  no  arts,  no  gymnastics, 
no  cosmetics  which  can  contribute  a  tithe  so 
much  to  the  dignity,  the  strength,  the  en- 
nobling of  a  man's  looks  as  a  great  purpose,  a 
high  determination,  a  noble  principle,  an  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm.  But  more  powerful 
still  than  any  of  these,  as  a  beautifier  of  the 
person,  is  the  overmastering  purpose  and  per- 
vading disposition  of  kindness  in  the  heart 
Affection  is  the  organizing  force  in  the  human 
constitution.  Woman  is  fairer  than  man,  be- 
cause she  has  more  affection  than  man.  Love- 
liness is  the  outside  of  love.  Kindness,  sweet- 
ness, good-will,  a  prevailing  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  make  others  happy,  make  the  body 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  soul  that  is 
full  of  pure  and  generous  affections  fashions 
the  features  into  its  own  angelic  likeness,  as  the 
rose  by  inherent  impulse  grows  in  grace  and 
blossoms  into  loveliness  which  art  can  not  equal. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  which  so  quickly 
and  so  perfectly  beautifies  a  face,  transfigures  a 
personality,  refines,  exalts,  irradiates  with 
heaven's  own  impress  of  loveliness  as  a  per- 
vading, prevailing  kindness  of  heart  The  an- 
gels are  beautiful  because  they  are  good,  and 
God  is  beauty  because  He  is  love 

To  be  beautiful  in  person,  then,  we  must  not 
only  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  physical  health, 
and  by  gymnastic  arts  and  artificial  appliances 
develop  the  elements  of  our  physical  being  in 
symmetry  and  completeness ;  but  we  must  also 
train  the  mind  and  develop  the  affections  to 
the  highest  possible  degree.  To  be  beautiful, 
we  must  feed  the  spark  of  intellectual  fire  by 
reading  and  meditation,  until  it  burns  in  steady 
flame,  irradiating  the  face  by  its  brilliancy, 
suffusing  the  countenance  with  light  To  be 
beautiful,  we  must  fill  the  brain  with  great 
thoughts  and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  ideas.  To 
be  beautiful,  we  must  put  a  great,  organizing, 
and  ennobling  purpose  into  the  will,  and  con- 
centrate our  thought  and  affection  upon  it  until 
enthusiasm  wells  up  in  the  heart,  and  suffuses 
the  countenance,  and  rebuilds  the  body  on  its 
own  divine  plan.  To  be  beautiful,  we  must 
cherish  every  kind  impulse  and  generous  dis- 
position, making  love  the  ruling  affection  of 
the  heart  and  the  ordering  principle  and  in- 
spiring motive  of  life.  The  more  kindness,  the 
more  beauty;  the  more  love,  the  more  love- 
liness. And  this  is  the  beauty  that  lasts.  Mere 
physical  good  looks  fade  with  the  years,  bleach 
out  with  sickness,  yield  to  the  slow  decay  and 
wasting  breath  of  mortality.  But  the  beauty 
that  has  its  seat  and  source  in  kind  disposi- 


tions, and  noble  purposes,  and  great  thoughts, 
outlasts  youth  and  maturity,  increases  with  age, 
and,  like  the  luscious  peach,  covered  with  the 
delicate  plush  of  purple  and  gold  which  comes 
with  autumn  ripeness,  is  never  so  beautiful  as 
when  waiting  to  be  plucked  by  the  gatherer's 
hand. 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BEST 7 — N 0.4. 


MANUFACTURING. 

The  first  great  need  of  mankind  being  food, 
and  that  having  been  properly  supplied,  the 
next  great  want  is  clothing,  the  raw  material 
of  which  is  supplied  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  land,  as  set  forth  in  our  last  article  We 
now  come  to  consider  the  usefulness  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  talents  which  their  pursuit 
requires.  The  manufacture  of  clothing,  of 
course,  does  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  more 
useful  department ;  certainly  it  is  second  only 
to  food-raising  in  its  importance  and  value  to 
mankind. 

THE  QUALITIES  REQUIRED. 

To  be  a  manufacturer  and  a  tool -user  re- 
quires, first  of  all,  constructive  talent,  and  this 
comes  from  large  Constructiveness  combined 
with  large  perceptive  organs,  especially  those 
of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Order.  One  needs, 
in  addition  to  these  organs,  a  good  degree  of 
Causality,  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  invent- 
ive talent  Many  persons  are  good  tool-users, 
with  simply  perception  and  Constructiveness, 
and  that  part  of  Constructiveness,  too,  which 
seems  to  work  with  the  perceptive  organs,  not 
that  portion  which  appears  to  work  upward 
with  Causality  and  Ideality. 

THE  MECHANIC  A  GREAT  BENEFACTOR. 

When  we  look  around  us  and  consider  how 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  elegances  and  refinements,  originate  in  con- 
structive talent,  the  mechanic  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  community ; 
and  so  he  is.  It  requires  ingenuity  to  make  a 
yard  of  cloth ;  to  work  the  raw  material  into 
threads;  and  those  thread  into  fabrics,  and 
those  fabrics  into  garments.  To  change  the 
raw  hide  of  animals  into  useful  and  ornamental 
boots,  shoes,  gloves,  harness,  and  the  like,  is 
no  child's  play.  The  house  also  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  human 
race.  The  umbrella  keeps  off  a  part  of  the 
storm  as  well  as  the  cloak,  and  so  the  roof  and 
the  walls  of  a  house  are  a  certain  kind  of  out- 
side clothing,  as  the  shuck  and  shell  of  the 
walnut  shield  the  living  germ  within.  The 
carpenter,  the  mason,  the  decorator,  and  the 
carpet  weaver  must  not  be  forgotten.  Look  at 
a  house  and  its  furniture,  with  the  clothing  of 
the  family !  Look  at  all  the  conveniences  for 
cooking  and  eating,  the  elegant  contrivances 
for  the  gratification  of  taste  which  a  well-ap- 
pointed house  affords!  and  one  would  think 
that  three-fourths  of  the  human  race  were  em- 
ployed in  the  realm  of  manufactures.  Viewing 
the  subject  from  this  point,  we  may  ask,  is  not 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  LOOM  AND  THE  ANVIL 

a  lord  indeed  among  men  ?  Certainly  he  serves 
the  world ;  and  as,  according  to  Scripture, "  he 
that  would  be  great,  let  him  be  your  minister," 
so  he  who  ministers  to  the  comfort  of  men  by 
the  way  of  clothing,  useful  articles  or  imple- 
ments, houses,  furniture,  and  decorations,  ought 
to  rank  well.  Let  no  man  who  can  construct 
a  house,  or  a  carpet,  or  a  piece  of  useful  furni- 
ture, or  a  utensil  for  cooking,  feel  that  he  is, 
by  virtue  of  his  pursuit,  degraded.  If  he  in- 
cline to  feel  so,  let  him  look  into 

SAVAGE  AND  BARBAROUS  LANDS, 

where  the  three-legged  stool  has  yet  to  be  in- 
vented ;  where  the  skins  of  animals  are  used 
for  clothing,  or  rude  structures  of  the  bark  of 
trees  are  the  only  houses,  and  contrast  that  na- 
tion with  those  which  are  highly  civilized,  and 
he  will  appreciate  the  dignity  of  mechanical 
labor.  To  be  an  artisan,  doubtless  requires  a 
higher  order  of  talent  than  it  does  to  be  what 
is  generally  understood  by  the  term  farmer. 
The  artisan  has  sharp  competition.  The  world 
knows  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
work  when  it  is  in  the  construction  of  a  chair, 
or  a  boot,  or  a  bureau,  but  has  not  yet  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  able  to  determine,  in  general, 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  farming. 
Indeed,  we  have  so  little  of  good  farming,  that 
we  have  nothing  really  with  which  to  contrast 
poor  work  in  that  line ;  and  so  long  as  every 
man  who  has  only  culture  and  aspires  to  be 
respected  entertains  the  untruthful  opinion 
that  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil  is  to  be  merely  a 
drudge,  and  a  disreputable  one  at  that,  so  long 
the  best  talent  and  culture  will  seek  other  vo- 
cations. The  sharp  attritions  and  competitions 
of  rivalry,  then,  serve  to  push  manufactures 
forward  toward  perfection  much  more  rapidly 
than  any  influences  now  operating  tend  to  push 
forward  and  perfect  agriculture.  Agricultural 
publications  are  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  still,  there  is  a  sneer  on  nine-tenths  of  the 
laces  of  the  farmers  against 

"book  farmtng," 
and  this  sneer  is  partly  merited,  because  fan- 
ciful, unlaborious  gentlemen,  with  chemistry  in 
their  heads,  and  very  little  practical  experience, 
have  undertaken  to  carry  on  farming  by  the 
book  with  kid  gloves  on,  and  of  course  made 
everything  cost  more  than  it  would  sell  for. 
But  this  is  no  argument  The  sturdy  son  of 
the  soil  should  have  a  sturdy  common-sense 
education,  and  then  he  can  elevate  his  pursuit. 
The  mechanic,  as  we  have  said,  is  forced  by 
competition  to  educate  himself  in  his  business, 
to  bring  all  the  appliances  of  science  to  the 
perfection  and  development  of  his  work. 

THE  MECHANIC 

needs  a  prominent  brow,  and  a  pretty  good  de- 
velopment above  it,  to  give  him  perception  and 
reasoning  talent  He  needs  a  full  temple,  to 
give  him  ingenuity  and  taste,  and  a  good  de- 
gree of  wideness  to  the  middle  and  back  head 
to  give  him  economy,  energy,  and  force,  if  e 
requires  a  good  degree  of  the  Mental  temper- 
ament to  make  his  mind  sharp  and  clear,  and 
enough  of  the  Motive  temperament  to  give  him 


force,  industry,  and  activity,  and  enough  of 
the  Vital  temperament  to  furnish  the  steam  for 
vigorous  effort,  and  to  maintain  him  in  health ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  he.  needs  pure  air  to 
breathe  and  plenty  of  sunlight  Making  boots 
in  cellars  by  gaslight  is  low  business,  because 
it  crushes  the  man. 

THE  INVENTOR  A  GREAT  MAN. 

We  have  only  space  here  to  glance  at  the 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  the  power  loom, 
the  printing  press,  the  sewing  machine,  and 
all  the  machinery  by  which  various  articles  of 
utility  and  elegance  are  constructed.  Verily 
he  is  a  creator  who  can  compel  dead  iron, 
wood,  and  other  material  substances,  to  take 
the  place  of  fingers,  and  almost  take  the  place 
of  thought  He  who  looks  upon  the  inventor 
or  the  successful  user  of  machinery  as  an  ig- 
noble man,  or  upon  that  pursuit  as  low  and 
base,  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  lesson  in  the 
realm  of  truth  as  applied  to  justice,  honor,  and 
respectability. 
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"  This  morning- tide  the  bills  are  bright, 

The  Bun  had  drank  the  dew, 
The  lark's  small  shadow  flits  across 

The  streamlet's  rippled  blue : 

"My  heart  is  young,  and  strong,  and  brave. 

My  step  Is  qalck  and  free. 
My  eyes  are  gleaming  with  the  light 

Of  triumphs  yet  to  be. 

"Ton  mountain  height  is  gleaming  white 

Against  the  risen  sun ; 
I  long  to  climb  its  summit  proud 

Before  the  day  Is  done." 

Ah  I  knowest  thou  thy  heart  will  sink 

Before  thy  day  shall  end. 
That  flashing  eye  will  droop  In  tears, 

That  etal  wart  figure  bend  T 

Hast  seen  the  dust  and  thorns  that  strew 

Thy  weary,  upward  way  f 
Hast  felt  yon  sun's  most  piercing  glare? 

Oh  t  think  of  these,  I  pray. 

"  My  will  la  strong  to  conquer  these ; 

My  soul  is  firm  to  dare : 
I'll  onward  press,  and  reach  my  goal 
Before  the  western  sunbeams  fall 

Aslant  the  summer  air." 

That  mountain  peak  is  cold  and  bare ; 

The  ever-mournful  wind 
Will  shriek  around  thy  weary  head, 

Thy  falt'rlng  footsteps  find. 

That  summit's  cold,  eternal  snowa 

No  summer  heat  may  melt: 
No  springing  up  of  tree  or  flower 

Those  solitudes  have  felt. 

I  raised  my  eyes,— the  youth  had  gone ; 

On  yonder  mountain  side 
He  smiling  turned  and  waved  his  hand : 

I  smiled  again,  and  sighed. 

n. 

"  Yon  weary  sun  Is  setting  low 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  glen ; 


And  I  have  lived  and  seen  his  light 
For  threescore  years  and  ten. 

"  The  locks  upon  my  brow  are  white, 

My  pulse  is  slow  and  cold. 
My  sight  and  sense  are  failing  fast. 

For  I  am  growing  old." 

What  of  the  fleeting  years,  old  man  ? 

What  gifts  have  they  brought  thee? 
'Twas  many  a  year  ago  we  spoke 

Of  triumphs  yet  to  be. 

"  Ton  lurid  sun,  that  gladly  seta 

Across  the  dark'nlng  moor, 
la  not  as  glad  as  I  that  this 

Our  day  is  almost  o'er. 

"That  foolish,  happy  morning-tide 

My  heart  was  not  as  glad 
As  now,  to  leave  a  day  behind 

That  I  have  fonnd  so  sad. 

"  I  would  not  hasten,  if  I  could. 
This  short  and  painless  night, 

I  only  wait,  in  patient  trust. 
The  breaking  of  the  light. 

"  I've  striven  long,  and  striven  hard. 
To  reach  this  summit  drear ; 

I've  reached  it— and  I  learned,  too  tote, 
I  was  not  happy  here. 

"I  do  not  wish  that  otherwhere 

I  had  my  footsteps  bent. 
Whatever  is  my  staf  In  life, 

Therewith  am  I  content 

"  And  now,  in  solemn,  silent  nope, 

I  raise  my  paUent  eyes, 
And  listen  for  the  Messenger 

Who  bears  me  to  the  skies." 

I  saw  no  more  mine  aged  friend ; 

The  Silent  One  had  come 
And  ended  his  long  changeful  day. 
By  bearing  him  from  hence  away 

Unto  his  endless  home. 

AUGUST 


PRESENTIMENTS. 

An  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, treating  of*  the  singular  quality  of  the 
mind  that  we  call  presentiment,  interested  me 
extremely,  and  no  doubt  many  others  also, 
who,  like  the  writer,  have  had  such  premoni- 
tions, either  directing  their  actions  or  warning 
them  of  coming  events.  My  June  number  of 
the  Journal  is  missing  —  borrowed  without 
leave,  and  so  I  must  trust  to  my  memory  of  the 
intimations  given  to  others,  that  they  may 
communicate  any  experience  upon  the  subject 

It  is  naturally  an  interesting  subject  to 
the  writer  of  this,  for  from  early  life  such 
glimpses  of  the  future  have  been  given  to  me, 
and  when  they  were  acted  upon,  sorrow  was 
averted  both  from  self  and  others.  I  will  men- 
tion two  instances. 

There  is  in  my  mind  a  memory  of  myself, 
always  appearing  to  me  as  a  picture  I  have 
looked  upon,  of  a  young  child  standing  upon 
the  doorstep  looking  at  my  father  riding  away 
in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  two  brown 
horses,  and  going  a  long  two  days'  ride  to  a 
large  village  among  the  hills.  As  I  thus  gazed 
at  the  receding  carriage,  a  pang  of  such  keen 
and  thrilling  anguish,  a  foreboding  of  terrible 
ill,  seized  me,  and  even  now  I  shrink  from  the 
memory  of  that  thrill  of  terror.  After  I  be- 
came a  woman  I  lived  in  the  city,  and  when- 
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ever  I  visited  a  friend  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  I 
had  to  pass  the  depot  where  the  cars  were 
taken  for  the  very  village  I  have  spoken  of, 
and  for  some  reasons  unreasoned  upon,  I  al- 
ways put  myself  to  considerable  inconvenience 
to  avoid  passing  the  place,  not  even  liking  to 
look  at  the  cars  as  they  passed ;  but  so  childish 
and  senseless  did  I  regard  my  antipathy,  that 
I  never  spoke  of  it,  only  once  or  twice  remark- 
ing to  my  husband  that  I  hated  to  hear  of  that 
town,  which,  as  I  had  never  been  there,  he 
thought  very  silly,  as  indeed  it  was.  But  after 
a  few  years,  events  made  our  going  there  to 
reside  a  matter  in  every  way  advantageous  to 
my  husband,  but  he  was  utterly  amazed  at  my 
conduct  when  he  announced  his  intention  to 
me.  I  could  not  reason  upon  it — I  could  only 
protest  against  it ;  and  when  told  that  if  I  could 
say  anything  that  could  show  why  I  should 
have  such  strong  objections,  he  would  be  ruled 
by  my  wishes,  I  could  only  urge  my  terrors  as 
a  child,  and  my  shrinking  as  a  woman,  from 
any  mention  of  the  place.  I  could  see  all  the 
worldly  good  to  be  gained ;  I  knew  how  beau- 
tifully situated  it  was ;  how  accessible  to  the 
city,  how  choice  the  society,  and  how  conve- 
nient to  my  friends;  but,  almost  inarticulate 
with  weeping,  I  could  only  urge—"  Oh,  no,  I 
am  sure  terrible  evil  will  follow  if  we  go 
there."  We  went  In  two  years  three  little 
mounds  told  of  the  utter  desolation  of  my 
home,  and  a  brain  fever  left  me  ill  for  many 
months.  Then,  having  little  more  to  lose  of 
all  that  makes  home  happy,  we  left  the  ill-f>ted 
place. 

Again,  during  the  war,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  I  must  go  to  see  my  father  if  I 
would  ever  see  him  again  in  life.  Twice  my 
trunk  was  packed  to  go,  but  each  time  some 
rebel  outbreak  made  traveling  unsafe,  and  I 
had  to  wait  One  day  the  call  to  go  seemed  so 
strong  that  I  waited  for  nothing,  but  started 
for  a  long  day's  travel,  telegraphing  that  I  was 
coming.  When  I  reached  my  father's  house, 
I  turned  from  my  mother's  embrace  quickly  t» 
my  father,  and  asked  anxiously  if  he  were 
well.  I  could  not  bear  him  out  of  my  sight, 
and  twice  at  night  got  up  to  go  to  his  room  to 
watch  his  sleep,  and  then  returned  to  my  bed, 
to  weep  myself  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  to 
feel  half  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  heard  his 
cheery  voice  outside  my  door,  and  to  hear  in 
answer  to  my  question,  "  Your  father  well  ? 
yes,  of  course,  why  shouldn't  he  be?"  When 
I  bade  him  good-bye,  I  could  hardly  hide  my 
tears ;  and  as  the  carriage  moved  away,  I  sur- 
prised the  friend  accompanying  me  with  wail- 
ing out, "  Oh,  I  shall  never  behold  my  father 
again ! "  Two  weeks  after  that  I  awoke  sud- 
denly one  morning  and  looked  at  my  watch ; 
it  was  five  o'clock,  and  I  was  not  only  broad 
awake,  but  soul  as  well  as  body  was  on  the 
alert  A  few  hours  after,  I  received  notice  that 
my  father  had  died  at  five  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing. 

These  are  but  two  instances  of  many  in 
my  life.  Whence  come  they  ?  I  have  tried  to 
reason  about  them,  have  talked  of  "  nervous 


states,"  of  "excitable  mental  condition,"  of 
"  delicate  health,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Whence  come  these  premonitions  ?  My  Spirit- 
uality is  only  "  full,"  though  my  Ideality  is 
large.  I  sometimes  fancy  it  is  because  of  my 
utter  indifference  to  most  of  the  little  interests 
of  outside  life,  and  my  intense  love  and  union 
with  all  nature.  The  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
birds,  and  more  especially  insect  life,  all  have 
voices  for  me.  Often  when  alone  with  nature, 
I  listen  to  their  voices  and  say,  "  Come,  let  us 
together  praise  God."  I  am  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  influence  of  a  thunder  storm,  feel  it 
coming  before  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  but  am 
almost  insensible  to  the  sense  of  fear,  and  but  in 
this  matter  of  presentiments,  am  too  practical 
to  be  superstitious.  Whence  come  they  ?  k. 


BRAIN  WAVES. 

R.  M.  O.,  of  Georgia,  sends  us  the  following : 

Dear  Sir :  The  following  incidents  occurred 
in  Georgia ;  I  got  it  from  the  lips  of  the  gentle- 
man himself: 

Mr.  B  was  the  youngest  son  of  some 

four  children,  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and 
his  mother's  pet  He  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  being  of  a 
roving  disposition,  left  home  much  against  his 
mother's  wishes  and  her  ardent  love.  He  came 
to  Georgia  to  make  his  fortune  hi  1889,  which  he 
did.  On  a  certain  day,  as  he  was  going  home 
in  the  evening  from  his  store,  he  suddenly 
heard  his  mother's  voice,  saying :  "  My  son,  I 
will  be  with  you  always  now."  She  was  still 
living  in  New  York.   When  he  got  home,  his 

wife  remarked,  "  Mr.  B  ,  what  makes  you 

look  so  pale?  are  you  sick?  "  "  No,"  said  he; 
"  but  I  tell  you,  my  mother  has  just  died,  for 
she  spoke  to  me  a  few  moments  ago.  See 
what  hour  it  is,  and  remember  the  day,  for  the 
next  letter  I  get  from  home  will  bring  me 
tidings  of  her  death,  I  am  sure."  Sure  enough, 
in  two  weeks  he  did  get  a  letter,  and  his  mo- 
ther had  died  at  the  hour  noted  by  his  clock, 
and  on  the  day  he  heard  her  voice. 

Can  any  one  tell  why  the  needle  points  to 
the  pole?  yet  it  does,  and  guides  the  mariner 
safe  over  the  trackless  ocean.  There  is  a  mag- 
netic or  electric  influenco  between  kindred 
souls,  and  mental  impressions-  can  be  made 
upon  those  we  love  or  desire  to  see,  though  a 
thousand  miles  may  intervene.  Man  is  a  com- 
pound being,  animal  and  spiritual;  and  the 
spiritual  being  ethereal,  it  can  impress  itself 
upon  the  matter,  the  brain,  and  produce  the 
thoughts  or  impressions  desired.  That  mo- 
ther's yearning,  anxious  spirit  thought  of  her 
son  in  Georgia  in  her  dying  moments,  and 
longed  to  see  him,  and  it  did  communicate  with 
him  even  by  sound,  for  he  looked  around  to  see 
her,  so  natural  was  the  voice. 


That  soul  is  indeed  rich  that  can  regale  it- 
self with  its  own  carefully  awarded  treasures 
of  loveliness  and  excellence.  There  is  no 
poverty  so  intolerable  as  poverty  of  heart 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  MAwg, 
VENICE. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  can  show  but  few  more  remarkable  and 
striking  edifices  than  the  patriarchal  church 
of  St  Mark's  in  Venice,  which  is  in  style  a  pe- 
culiar mixture  of  the  antique  Grecian  and  ori- 
ental Moorish,  and  a  proud  relic  of  the  glory  of 
ancient  Venice.  Its  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  976,  under  the  Doge  San  Pietro  Orse- 
olo  I.,  and  was  finished  in  1071,  under  the 
Doge  Domenci  Silvia,  Bince  which  time  it 
has  been  much  altered.  The  legend  says  that 
the  body  of  the  Evangelist  Mark  here  found  a 
final  resting-place,  having  been  brought  hither 
by  the  Doge  Ziustiniano  from  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt  While  the  cathedral  was  in  process  of 
erection,  every  vessel  returning  from  the  East 
to  Venice  was  obliged  to  bring  pillars  and 
marbles  for  its  walls.  The  principal  front  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide,  and  has 
five  hundred  columns  of  various  shapes  and 
colors.  Over  the  center  porch  of  the  vestibule 
stand  the  celebrated  bronze  horses,  brought 
from  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  These 
were  sent  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  dur- 
ing his  Italian  campaign,  but  were  restored  in 
1815.  The  edifice,  which  has  a  circumference 
of  3804  meters* — being  76  J  meters  in  length  by 
32  in  breadth — is  surmounted  by  five  domes,  of 
which  the  central  one  is  ninety  and  the  qthers 
eighty  feet  in  height.  Though  these  propor- 
tions are  not  so  imposing  as  many  other  Euro- 
pean ecclesiastical  structures,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Venice  stands  upon  ground  wrest- 
ed entirely  from  the  ocean : 

"  The  domes  of  Venice,  anchored  on  the  sea. 
Far  off— an  airy  city  of  the  brain  I " 

says  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  description  of  the 
approach  to  the  lagoon  city,  against  whose 
stones  the  "gaining  waves  beat  like  passing 
bells."  The  cathedral  stands  in  the  great  place 
of  St  Mark,  and  the  magnificent  structure  has 
been  well  described  by  the  greatest  of  art  critics 
— John  Buskin— whose  account  will  serve  as  a 
fit  accompaniment  to  our  rich  engraving: 

"The  vast  tower  of  8t  Mark  [says  Ruskin] 
seems  to  lift  itself  visibly  forth  from  the  level 
field  of  checkered  stones ;  and,  on  each  side,  the 
countless  arches  prolong  themselves  into  ranged 
symmetry,  as  if  the  rugged  and  irregular  houses 
that  pressed  together  above  us  in  the  dark  alley 
had  been  struck  baok  into  sudden  obedience 
and  lovely  order,  and  all  their  rude  casements 
and  broken  walls  had  been  transformed  into 
arches  charged  with  goodly  sculpture,  and 
fluted  shafts  of  delicate  stone.  And  well  may 
they  fall  back,  for  beyond  those  troops  of  or- 
dered arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  great  square  seems  to  have  opened 
from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe,  that  we  may  see  it 
far  away; — a  multitude  of  pillars  and  white 
domes,  clustered  Into  a  long,  low  pyramid  of 
colored  light ;  a  treasure-heap,  it  seems  partly  of 

*  Ahont  860  yards.  A  meter  Is  equivalent  to  98.87 
inches. 
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gold,  and  partly  of  opal,  and  mother-of-pearl, 
hollowed  beneath  into  five  great  vaulted  porch- 
es, ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset  wiCh  sculp- 
ture of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate 
as  ivory, — sculpture  fantastic  and  involved,  of 
palm-leaves,  and  lilies,  and  grapes,  and  pome- 
granates, and  birds  clinging  and  fluttering 
among  the  branches,  all  twined  together  into 
an  endless  network  of  buds  and  plumes;  and, 


"  And  round  the  walls  of  the  porches  there 
are  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and 
porphyry,  and  deep-green  serpentine  spotted 
with  flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  that  half 
refuse  and  half  yield  to  the  sunshine,  Cleopa- 
tra-like, '  their  bluest  veins  to  kiss,' — the  shad- 
ow, as  it  steals  back  from  them,  revealing  line 
after  line  of  azure  undulations,  as  a  recording 
tide  leaves  the  waved  sand,  their  capitals  rich 


of  glittering  pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches 
edged  with  scarlet  flowers, — a  confusion  of  de- 
light, amid  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek 
horses  are  seen  blazing  in  their  breadth  of  gold- 
en strength,  and  the  St  Mark's  lion,  lifted  on  a 
blue  field  covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if 
in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches  break  into  a 
marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  far  into  the 
blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of  sculptured 


CATHEDRAL    OF    ST.    MARK,  VENICE. 


in  the  midst  of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels, 
sculptured,  and  robed  to  the  feet,  and  leaning 
to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  in- 
distinct among  the  gleaming  of  the  golden 
ground  through  the  leaves  beside  them,  inter- 
rupted and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it 
faded  among  the  branches  of  Eden  when  first 
its  gates  were  angel-guarded  long  ago. 


with  interwoven  tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herb- 
age, and  drifting  leaves  of  acanthus  and  vine, 
and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning  and  ending 
in  the  Cross;  and  above  them,  in  the  broad 
archivolts,  a  continuous  chain  of  language  and 
of  life — angels,  and  the  signs  of  heaven,  and  the 
labors  of  men,  each  in  its  appointed  season 
upon  the  earth ;  and  above  these,  another  range 


spray,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had 
been  frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea- 
nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral  and  ame- 
thyst 

"  Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England 
and  this,  what  an  interval !  There  is  a  type  of 
it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt  them ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse-voiced  and 
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sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  black  upper  air, 
the  St.  Mark's  porches  are  full  of  doves,  that 
nestle  among  the  marble  foliage,  and  mingle 
the  soft  irridescence  of  their  living  plumes, 
changing  at  every  motion,  with  the  tints,  hard- 
ly less  lovely,  that  have  stood  unchanged  for 
seven  hundred  years. 

"  And  what  effect  has  this  splendor  on  those 
who  pass  beneath  it?  You  may  walk  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  to  and  fro,  before  the  gate- 
way of  St  Mark's,  and  you  will  not  see  an  eye 
lifted  to  it,  nor  a  countenance  brightened  by  it 
Priest  and  layman,  soldier  and  civilian,  rich 
and  poor,  pass  by  it  alike  regardless.  Up  to 
the  very  recesses  of  the  porches  the  meanest 
tradesmen  of  the  city  push  their  counters ;  nay, 
the  foundations  of  its  pillars  arc  themselves 
the  seats,  not '  of  them  that  sell  doves '  for  sacri- 
fice, but  of  the  vendors  of  toys  and  caricatures. 
Round  the  whole  square  in  front  of  the  church 
there  is  almost  a  continual  line  of  cafes,  where 
the  idle  Venetians  of  the  middle  classes  lounge, 
and  read  empty  journals.  *  *  *  And  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  porches,  all  day  long,  knots  of  men 
of  the  lowest  classes,  unemployed  and  listless,  lie 
basking  in  the  sun  like  lizards,  and  unregard- 
ed children— every  heavy  glance  of  their  young 
eyes  full  of  desperation  and  strong  depravity, 
and  their  throats  hoarse  with  cursing — gamble, 
and  fight,  and  snarl,  and  sleep,  hour  after  hour, 
clashing  their  bruised  centesimi  upon  the  mar- 
ble ledges  of  the  church  porch.  And  the  im- 
age of  Christ  and  his  angels  look  down  upon 
it  continually. 

"Not  in  the  wantonness  of  wealth,  not  in 
vain  ministry  to  the  desire  of  the  eyes  or  the 
pride  of  life,  were  those  marbles  hewn  into 
transparent  strength,  and  those  arches  arrayed 
in  the  color  of  the  iris.  There  is  a  message 
written  in  the  dyes  of  them  that  once  was  writ- 
ten in  blood ;  and  a  sound  in  the  echoes  of  their 
vaults  that  one  day  shall  fill  the  vault  of  heav- 
en,—' He  shall  return  to  do  judgment  and  jus- 
tice.' The  strength  of  Venice  was  given  her 
so  long  as  she  remembered  this ;  but  destruc- 
tion found  her  when  she  had  forgotten  this; 
and  it  found  her  irrevocably,  because  she  for- 
got it  without  excuse.  Never  had  a  city  a 
more  glorious  Bible.  Among  the  nations  of 
t  ac  North  a  rude  and  shadowy  sculpture  filled 
their  temples  with  confused  and  hardly  legible 
imagery;  but  for  her,  the  skill  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  East  had  gilded  every  letter  and 
illumined  every  page,  till  the  Book-Temple 
shone  from  afar  off  like  the  star  of  the  Magi. 
In  other  cities  the  meetings  of  the  people  were 
often  in  places  withdrawn  from  religious  asso- 
ciation, subject  to  violence  and  to  changes,  and 
on  the  grass  of  the  dangerous  rampart,  and  in 
the  dust  of  the  troubled  street,  there  were 
deeds  done  and  counsels  taken  which,  if  we 
can  not  justify,  we  may  sometimes  forgive.  But 
the  sins  of  Venice,  whether  in  her  palace  or  in 
her  piazza,  were  done  with  the  Bible  at  her 
right  hand.  The  walls  on  which  its  testimony 
was  written  were  separated  but  by  a  few  inches 
A  from  those  which  guarded  the  secrets  of  her 
/fiV  councils  or  confined  the  victims  of  her  policy. 


And  when  in  her  last  hours  she  threw  off 
all  shame  and  all  restraint,  and  the  great 
square  of  the  city  became  filled  with  the  mad- 
ness of  the  whole  earth,  be  it  remembered  how 
much  her  sin  was  greater  because  it  was  done 
in  the  face  of  the  house  of  God,  burning  with 
the  letters  of  his  Law.  Mountebank  and  masker 
laughed  their  laugh  and  went  their  way,  and 
a  silence  followed  not  unforetold,  for  amid 
them  all,  through  century  after  century  of 
gathering  vanity  and  festering  guilt,  the  white 
dome  of  St  Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  dead  ear 
of  Venice,  •  Know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment' 

"  Such,  then,  was  that  first  and  fairest  Venice 
which  rose  out  of  the  barrenness  of  the  lagoon, 
and  the  sorrow  of  her  people,  a  city  of  graceful 
arcades  and  gleaming  walls,  veined  with  azure 
aud  warmed  with  gold,  and  fretted  with  white 
sculpture  like  frost  upon  forest  branches  turned 
to  marble.  And  yet  in  this  beauty  of  her 
youth,  she  was  no  city  of  thoughtless  pleasure. 
There  was  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  her, 
and  a  depth  of  devotion  in  which  lay  all  her 
strength.  The  temper  which  made  the  cross 
the  principal  ornament  of  every  building  is  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  nor  can  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive in  many  of  the  minor  sculptural  subjects 
meanings  perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
early  Christianity.  The  peacock,  used  in  pref- 
erence to  every  other  kind  of  bird,  is  the  well- 
known  symbol  of  the  resurrection ;  and,  when 
drinking  from  a  fountain  or  from  a  font,  is,  I 
doubt  not,  also  a  type  of  the  new  life  received 
in  faithful  baptism.  The  vine,  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  trees,  was  equally  recognized 
as,  in  all  cases,  a  type  either  of  Christ  himself 
or  of  those  who.were  in  a  state  of  visible  or 
professed  union  with  him.  The  dove,  at  its 
foot,  represents  the  coming  of  the  Comforter; 
and  even  the  groups  of  contending  animals  had, 
probably,  a  distinct  and  universally  apprehend- 
ed reference  to  the  powers  of  evil.  *  *  *  The 
whole  church  of  St.  Mark's  was  a  great  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  mosaics  were  its  illumin- 
ations, and  the  common  people,  of  the  time 
were  taught  their  Scripture  history  by  means 
of  them,  more  impressively,  perhaps,  though 
far  less  fully,  than  ours  are  now  by  Scripture- 
reading.  They  had  no  other  Bible — and  Prot- 
estants do  not  often  consider  this — could  have 
no  other.  We  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
furnish  our  poor  with  printed  Bibles ;  consider 
what  the  difficulty  must  have  been  when  they 
could  be  given  only  in  manuscript  The  walls 
of  the  church  necessarily  became  the  poor 
man's  Bible,  and  a  picture  was  more  easily 
read  upon  the  walls  than  a  chapter." 


PEBFEcrroN.— Christian  perfection  is  the 
perfection  of  love,  of  desire,  of  effort,— not  the 
climax  of  attainment.  A  man  can  never  be  too 
righteous  to  grow, — not  until  a  cedar  can  be  too 
healthy  and  strong  to  grow,— too  full  of  sap  to 
put  forth  a  new  bud,  expand  a  new  leaf,  start 
out  a  new  bough,  fashion  a  new  cone,  and  en- 
large its  own  trunk. — Alexander  Clark. 


SPIRITUAL  LOVELINESS. 

Genuine  loveliness  is  the  effulgence  of  sub- 
lime virtue ;  it  is  a  soft  and  mellow  light,  dif- 
fusing a  delicious  radiance  over  the  entire 
character,  and  investing  its  possessor  with  a 
halo  of  indefinable  beauty.  It  is  the  "  fresh 
ripple  from  deep  fountains"  of  inborn  love. 
It  is  the  gentle  dew  descending  from  the  clear 
heaven  of  a  pure  and  lofty  mind— the  mystic 
charm  that "  pleases  all  around,  from  the  wish 
to  please."  Let  us  seek,  then,  to  adorn  our- 
selves with  this  most  charming  of  all  orna- 
ments. Keep  the  chambers  of  our  souls  clean 
and  unpolluted.  But  every  pure  emotion  and 
generous  sentiment  we  should  sedulously  cul- 
tivate and  foster  wi  th  persevering  care.  Breathe 
a  kindly  feeling  for  all.  Desire  to  impart  a 
pleasure  to  all  with  whom  we  meet  Live  to 
scatter  flowers  of  joy  in  every  path  we  tread, 
— to  be  a  golden  beam  of  soft  and  mellow  light 
in  every  home  we  visit  Aim  to  move  as  a 
loving  seraph  in  every  circle.  Thus  animated 
by  inward  emotions  and  purposes,  our  outward 
lives  and  actions  will  shine  with  softened  luster 
upon  all.  Thus  will  we  sway  a  scepter  of 
hallowed  power  over  many  hearts ;  and  while 
we  "  draw  to  ourselves  the  love  of  others,  as 
the  diamond  drinks  up  the  sun's  rays,  only  to 
return  them  in  tenfold  strength  and  beauty," 
we  will  put  on  charms  which  "  no  beauty  of 
known  things,  nor  imagination  of  the  unknown, 
can  aspire  to  emulate.  We  will  shine  in  colors 
purer  and  brighter  than  pearl,  or  diamond,  or 
prism  can  reflect  Arabian  gardens  in  their 
bloom  can  exhale  no  such  sweetness  as  a  lovely 
spirit  diffuses." 

Living  to  bless  others,  we  will  ourselves  be 

blessed,  because 

"  All  worldly  Joys  are  less 
Than  that  one  Joy  of  doing  kindnesses." 

And  when,  in  the  dying  hour,  we  are  feeling 

that 

"  Power,  will,  sensation,  memory,  foil  in  t  urn, 
Onr  very  essence  seems  to  pass  away, 
Like  a  thin  ckrad  that  melts  across  the  moon. 
Lost  in  the  bine  immensity  of  heaven," 

then  those  we  have  loved,  and  blessed  in 
loving  them,  shall  watch  our  departing  souls, 
and  breathe  after  us  the  prayer  of 

"  Heaven's  peace  upon  thee,  even  as  thou  hast 
Over  this  soul  a  calm  or  snnshlnc  cast" 

DANIEL  WISE. 


Short  settlements  make  long  friendships. 
The  frequent  balancing  of  accounts  in  business 
is  a  sure  preventive  of  incurable  .alienations 
And  in  cases  of  actual  misunderstanding,  all  the 
manuals  of  good  manners  ever  written  contain 
nothing  so  complete  as  the  simple  rule  of  Chris- 
tian ..ethics — "If  thy  brother  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone." 

Personal  and  prompt  explanations  between 
the  parties,  without  any  communication  with 
others,  would  settle  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
stinate quarrels  which  disgrace  civilized 
society. 
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itle  h«ppl nsM,  U»on  only  Mlaa 
Of  paradlae  ibat  baa  ■orrlTBd  tba  tall  I 
Tbon  art  the  onraa  of  vlrtua.    In  tblne  arm* 
8be  imtlea,  appearing  aa  in  truth  aba  la, 
BeaVn.-bora,  and  daa  Ootid  to  the  aklaa  again.— Oomftr. 


ABOUT  GIRLS. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  "WASHINGTON  WYLLT8. 

Were  any  one  to  ask  us  who  really  and  ac- 
tually rules  this  American  republic,  we  should 
promptly  answer—  the  girls  1  Congress  makes 
our  laws,  and  the  President  puts  on  his  specta- 
cles and  vetoes  them  or  not,  at  his  leisure  and 
pleasure ;  but  as  for  the  real,  practical  rules  and 
regulations  of  every-day  life,  are  they  not  intro- 
duced and  maintained  and  kept  in  working  or- 
der by  the  girls  of  America  ?  They  are  tyrants, 
autocrats,  not  to  say  despots,  in  social  exist- 
ence. What  is  there  that  they  can  not  control  ? 
What  undertaking  is  too  mighty  for  their  small 
hands  and  vigorous  wills?  The  biggest  man 
who  ever  roared  out  his  opinion  at  a  political 
caucus,  or  held  the  manifold  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  grasp,  is  as  wax  in  the  hands  of 
the  girls! 

In  France,  we  arc  told  that  young  unmarried 
women  are  mere  ciphers— that  it  requires  the 
seal  and  signet  of  a  wedding-ring  to  give  them 
any  weight  in  social  circles.  Here  matters  are 
altogether  different  When  a  woman  marries 
she  loses  her  identity,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
that  of  her  husband.  "  Mr.   says  so-and- 
so" — "I'll  see  what  my  husband  thinks" — 
"  Til  ask  him" — say  the  ladies  who  have  prom- 
ised to  "  love,  honor,  and  obey."  That  this  is 
altogether  right,  and  as  it  should  be,  we  don't 
pretend  to  say;  that  there  are  many  excep- 
tions, we  freely  admit  But  when  women  have 
houses  to  rule,  and  servants  to  watch  with 
Argus  eyes,  and  little  ones  to  engineer  through 
the  dangerous  pitfalls  of  mumps  and  measles, 
small-pox  and  scarlatina,  they  are  apt  to  keep 
their  sympathies  and  influences  solely  for  the 
domestic  circle. 

But  the  girls  are  hampered  by  no  such  cares 
and  responsibility.  The  world  is  their  house- 
hold—society in  general  becomes  their  study. 
They  can  do  what  they  please  with  the  great 
plaything  of  existence.  Would  that  they  could 
be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  appreciating 
and  understanding  their  mighty  privileges ! 

Remember  that  the  great  first  principles  of 
reform  are  in  your  hands,  American  girls. 
Remember  that  a  chance  word  from  your  lips 
will  have  more  weight  with  young  men  than 
all  the  laws  that  ever  were  enacted.  They  can 
stand  the  station-house,  and  the  police-court, 
but  they  can't  endure  your  scorn.  Did  you 
ever  reflect  that  when  you  admired  young 
Montague's  absurd  mimicry  of  half-obsolete 
English  fashions,  you  imposed  on  poor  little 
Penniless  the  stringent  necessity  of  straight- 
way buying  a  costume  as  near  like  it  as  possible, 
even  though  he  went  with  one  meal  a  day  for 
a  the  next  three  months?  Do  you  know  that 
f«\  when  you  offer  the  temperate  Smith  a  glass  of 


wine  with  the  pretty  imperative  little  way  you 
sometimes  have,  he  feels  himself  as  perempto- 
rily obliged  to  drink  it  as  if  you  held  a  load- 
ed pistol  to  his  head?  Are  you  aware  that 
Jones  affects  his  "fast"  ways,  and  spends  his 
money  recklessly,  just  because  he  wants  to 
find  favor  in  your  eyes?  It  is  for  you  that 
thousand-dollar  horses  are  driven-,  diamonds 
sported ;  parties  given ; .  and  expensive  ex- 
cursions gotten  up.  You  are  royal  sovereigns, 
every  one  of  you,  and  your  subjects  are  man- 
kind 1  Show  us  the  girl,  however  plain  and 
unpretentious  she  may  be,  who  has  not  at 
least  one  bearded  slave  who  hangs  on  her  sim- 
plest word,  and  believes  in  her  as  the  fire- 
worshiper  of  the  East  believes  in  the  sun! 
And  we  know  some  who  number  their  captives 
by  the  score. 

It  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  divide  the 
race  of  conquerors  into  two  classes— country 
girls  And  city  girls.  The  latter  possess,  com- 
paratively speaking,  little  individuality.  They 
all  eat  pickles,  read  novels, "  finish  "  at  Madame 
Somebody-or-other's  French  school ;  walk  on 
Broadway  with  the  same  jaunty  costume,  and 
go  to  the  opera  in  bonnets  that  might  have  been 
turned  out  of  a  machine  by  the  hundred,  so 
comically  similar  are  they.  They  like  parties ; 
u  delight "  in  promenade  concerts ;  sing  the  new- 
est music,  and  wear  the  latest  frippery,  and 
always  have  something  to  say  upon  every  im- 
aginable subject  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  these  generalities.  There  is  the  "  fast" 
youug  lady  who  smokes  cigarettes,  and  goes  to 
the  races,  and  bets  boxes  of  gloves,  and  says 
she  can  "  drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  without 
feeling  it;" — there  is  the  literary  young  lady 
who  frequents  reading-rooms  and  abstruse  "so- 
cieties," and  takes  notes  at  all  the  lectures,  and 
generally  takes  to  spectacles  before  she  is  thirty 
years  old.  There  is  the  young  lady  who  has 
a  "mission,"  and  visits  ragged  schools,  and 
has  a  class  at  the  Five  Points,  and  confiscates 
stray  children  with  a  view  to  their  moral  and 
mental  cultivation,  and  puts  aU  sorts  of  uncom- 
promising questions  to  Hibernian  mothers  in 
tenement  houses  as  to  why  their  offspring  are 
not  sent  more  regularly  to  school !  And  there 
is  the  "nice  girl"  who  finds  time  for  city  en- 
gagements and  country  cousins  alike;  who 
keeps  up  with  the  times,  reads  the  newspaper 
every  day,  never  neglects  a  household  duty, 
and  entertains  all  the  forlorn  wallflowers  at 
fashionable  parties — the  girl  who  is  an  actual 
loss  to  society  when  she  is  rash  enough  to  get 
married.  More  exceptions  we  could  name,  but 
will  not  for  lack  of  space— and,  possibly,  pa- 
tience. 

But  if  we  were  a  young  man  on  the  outlook 
for  a  wife,  we  should  not  pause  in  city  draw- 
ing-rooms or  in  the  maelstrom  of  Broadway. 
Give  us  the  country  girls— the  flowers  that 
spring  up  in  quiet  villages  and  along  secluded 
inland  roads.  A  country  girl,  brought  up  as 
country  girls  are  brought  up,  now-a-days  is  a 
jewel  to  shine  royally  in  any  man's  home.  Her 
mind  don't  get  the  originality  brushed  off  by 
constant  contact  with  the  folly  and  triviality  of 


what  is  called  "society."  She  reads  and  re- 
fleets;  she  has  ideas  of  her  own  that  she  knows 
how  to  put  into  graceful  words,  and  her  mind 
is  perpetually  ripening,  as  it  were,  into  the 
perfection  of  cultivation.  Moreover,  she  is  phys- 
ically as  well  as  mentally  strong.  She  don't 
go  to  parties  at  midnight,  nor  eat  lobster  salads 
and  indigestible  sweets ;  she  breathes  pure  ab- 
end keeps  regular  hours,  and  never  deliberately 
sacrifices  health  and  strength  to  the  arbitrary 
freak  of  some  passing  fashion. 

Did  you  never  observe  how  dwarfed  and 
one-sided  your  mignonette  will  grow  in  a  bed 
with  many  others  ?  By  itself  it  would  expand 
into  a  thriving,  well-proportioned  plant,  but 
the  vicinage  of  others  cramps  it  So  we  some- 
times think  it  fares  with  humanity.  The  coun- 
try lassie  is  stamped  with  the  contact  of  no 
narrow-minded  votaries  of  form  and  fashion ; 
she  expands,  as  God  means  all  women  should, 
into  an  originality  of  her  own.  Cross  the 
threshold  of  almost  any  rural  home — its  little 
goddess  maybe  kneading  bread,  or  mixing  bis- 
cuit in  the  kitchen,  or  she  may  be  picking  peas 
in  the  garden,  or  feeding  chickens  in  the  barn- 
yard ;  but  you  will  find  Motley's  History  on  the 
table,  and  Emerson's  Essays  on  the  mantel,  and 
poems  hidden  away  among  the  half-hemmed 
frills  in  the  workbasket  and  flowers  in  the 
window,  and  graceful  indications  of  refinement 
everywhere. 

If  the  girls  only  knew  their  power,  what 
couldn't  they  do?  Since  the  days  of  Helen  they 
have  kept  the  world  in  a  ferment  with  their 
bright  eyes  and  their  witching  ways  and  their 
pretty  little  tricks  and  finesses.  Men  give  them 
the  best  places  in  the  railroad  cars,  the  cosiest 
corners  in  lecture- rooms.  "Front  seats  reserved 
for  the  ladies  "  is  a  fair  representative  motto  of 
the  whole  world  now-a-days.  They  can't  be 
President  but  the  President  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  they  I  As  for  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  isn't  every  girl  as  much  "judge 
of  the  supreme  court "  as  if  she  wore  a  wig  and 
carried  the  insignia?  Mankind  waits  her  de- 
cision with  eagerness ;  it  treasures  up  her  opin- 
ions as  if  every  word  were  a  golden  doubloon. 
She  is  strong  in  her  weakness ;  imperial  in  her 
helplessness ;  prettily  conscious  in  her  potence. 
If  she  would  only  set  up  a  high  standard,  and 
make  her  subjects  live  up  to  it,  how  muoh  bet- 
ter this  world  would  be !  Upon  the  whole,  it's 
a  fine  thing  to  be  a  girl ! 

A   ROYAL  DAIRY. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  lady  readers  who  know 
the  " ins  and  outs"  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
of  farm  life,  and  who  can  appreciate  good 
milk,  rich  cream,  and  sweet  golden  butter,  will 
relish  the  "creamy  richness"  of  the  following 
description  of  Queen  Victoria's  Dairy  Farm : 

"  We  entered  a  beautiful  cottage,  and  were 
shown  by  one  of  the  Queen's  favorite  servants 
into  a  room  about  thirty  feet  square,  the  roof 
supported  by  six  octagonal  columns  of  white 
marble,  with  richly  carved  capitals.  The 
floors  were  of  white  porcelain  tiles,  the  win- 
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dows  stained  glass,  bordered  with  May  blos- 
soms, daisies,  butter-cups,  and  primroses.  The 
floors  were  lined  with  tiles  of  porcelain  of  a 
delicate  blue  tint,  with  rich  medallions  inserted 
of  the  Queen,  Prince  Consort,  and  each  of  the 
children.  Shields,  monograms  of  the  royal 
family,  and  bas-reliefs  of  agricultural  designs, 
representing  the  seasons,  completed  the  orna- 
mentation of  this  exquisite  model  dairy.  All 
round  the  walls  ran  a  marble  table,  and 
through  the  center  two  long  ones,  supported 
by  marble  posts  resting  on  basins,  through 
which  runs  a  perpetual  stream  of  spring  water. 
By  this  means  the  table  slabs  are  always  cold, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  dairy  is  chill,  while 
the  white  and  gilt  china  milk  and  butter  dishes 
resting  on  the  tables  are  never  placed  in  water. 
We  drank  the  delicious  milk,  brought  in  bright 
metal  buckets,  lined  with  porcelain,  the  queen's 
monogram  and  crest  glittering  on  the  brass 
plates  on  the  covers.  In  the  room  where  the 
butter  was  made,  the  milk  skimmed  and  strain- 
ed, we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  rows  of  metal 
porcelain-lined  cans  of  every  size,  made  to 
lock,  and  sent  to  the  royal  family  as  far  as 
Scotland,  so  they  always  have  good  milk  and 
butter.  The  churn  was  of  metal  also,  and 
lined  with  porcelain,  made  in  two  compart- 
ments. The  outside  chamber  surrounding  the 
cylinder  could  have  warm  or  cold  water 
poured  in  to  regulate  the  "  coming  of  the  but- 
ter "without  disturbing  the  cream.  The  lid 
was  screwed  on,  and  the  stationary  stand 
which  turned,  made  the  work  easy  and  rapid. 
But  while  sixty  cows  are  daily  milked,  and  as 
many  more  are  grazing,  the  royal  family  are 
more  than  satisfied,  and  the  Londoners  more 
than  dissatisfied  to  see  rolls  of  golden  butter 
and  cans  of  cream  sold  from  the  model  farm 
for  saving  money  for  the  Queen ! " 


THE   TRUE   RELATION   OF  THE 
SEXES. 

BT  MRS.  JULIA  A.  CARNEY. 

"  Now,"  said  a  gentleman  friend,  as  he  hand- 
ed me  into  a  Philadelphia  street-car,  "don't 
you  expect  any  poor  tired  man  to  give  up  his 
seat  for  you.  Remember,  you  are  a  believer  in 
woman's  rights  1 " 

"Yes, sir,"  I  responded,  gaily,  "and  in  the 
rights  of  tired  men  also." 

The  car  rolled  on.  There  had  been  no  hope  of 
one  less  crowded  had  I  waited,  so  I  thankfully 
accepted  its  standing  room,  as  I  had  two  miles 
to  go,  and  the  twilight  shades  were  gathering. 

A  gentleman  arose  and  politely  offered  me 
his  seat  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this,  for 
several  young  and  fashionably  dressed  ladies 
were  standing,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
decline,  but  the  thought  of  my  little  boy  re- 
strained me,  and,  accepting  it  with  thanks,  I 
gathered  the  tired  child  to  my  arms,  where  he 
was  soon  in  a  quiet  slumber.  As  I  watched 
him,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  animated  but 
playful  discussion  which  the  arrival  of  the  car 
had  interrupted. 


The  previous  assertion  of  my  friend,  that 
the  suffrage  once  given  to  woman  she  would 
lose  all  claim  to  gentlemanly  courtesy,  recurred 
to  me  in  all  its  absurdity,  and  with  my  usual 
saucy  defiance  of  all  conventionalities  I  ad- 
dressed the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  giv- 
en me  bis  place. 

"  I  suppose  I  owe  this  seat  to  your  pity  for 
this  tired  child,  do  I.not?" 

"  Not  exactly,  madam ! "  he  replied.  "  You 
owe  it  rather  to  your  own  pity  for '  poor  tired 
men.'  There  are  so  few  ladies  who  ever  think 
of  them." 

A  shade  of  bitterness  was  in  the  tone.  The 
face  was  grave,  even  to  sadness,  but  it  lighted 
again  as  he  added, 

"  I  had  allowed  these  ladies  to  stand  because 
they  were  young  and  gay,  and  I  was  tired  with 
a  long,  busy  day  in  my  store,  but  when  I  beard 
the  banter  of  your  friend  and  your  reply,  I  re- 
solved to  give  you  my  seat 

"  I  waited,  however,  to  see  if  you  would  act 
up  to  your  creed  of  womanly  independence,  or 
if,  like  some  others,  you  would  pass  along  the 
car,  looking  at  every  gentleman  there  as  if  he 
were  bound  in  honor  to  yield  you  his  place, 
and  then  take  it,  if  given,  without  even  a  look 
of  gratitude.  When  you  quietly  took  your 
stand,  as  if  it  were  your  right  to  assist  yourself, 
I  felt  it  was  also  my  right  to  assist  you." 

This  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  "  woman  ques- 
tion" as  I  believe  it  It  is  woman's  duty  to  be 
as  self-reliant  and  as  independent,  both  in  purse 
and  in  feeling,  as  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to 
become.  It  is  her  dearest  right  to  accept  a 
brotherly  assistance  in  every  honorable  under- 
taking. 

It  is  man's  duty  to  assist  and  protect  every 
worthy  woman  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  I 
will  go  further  and  add,  of  every  unworthy 
one  also,  if  she  be  in  distress,  and  that  he 
should  keep  his  own  purity  so  spotless  that  he 
can  do  this  and  his  motives  be  undoubted. 

This  I  hold  to  be  the  true  relation  of  the 
sexes.  Man  is  physically  stronger  than  wo- 
man. It  is  the  right  of  the  weaker  to  accept 
assistance  from  the  stronger,  and  as  mind  is 
far  above  matter,  this  involves  no  inferiority  or 
degradation. 

It  is  the  beautiful  little  poem  of  "  Eatie  Lee 
and  Willie  Grey,"  as  it  is  acted  out  in  most 
families.  Who  has  not  sympathized  with  the 
noble  boy  in  his  resolution, 

"  And  I'll  carry,  bo  I  will, 
Katie's  basket  up  the  hill  ? " 

Who  has  not  loved  her  for  her  truly  feminine 

reply,  half  refusing,  half  consenting, 

"Ton  may  help  me.  If  yon  will, 
With  the  basket  up  the  bill  ? " 

And  when,  in  after  years,  the  cradle  basket 
swings  between  them,  with  its  pretty  inmate 
to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  mutual  wedded 
love  up  the  hill  of  life,  we  feel  that  the  poem  is 
the  true  rendering  of  the  universal  law. 

A  clerical  friend,  not  long  since,  in  perform- 
ing the  marriage  service,  used  the  words, 
"  love,  honor,  and  protect,"  instead  of  the  old 
form.  When  afterward  asked  if  this  was  not  a 


mistake  when  addressing  the  lady,  he  replied, 
"  No;  a  good  wife  protects  her  husband  more 
than  he  can  possibly  protect  her." 

I  am  always  immeasurably  vexed  to  hear  a 
man  talk  of  "  supporting"  his  wife,  as  if  she  did 
not "  support"  him,  if  she  were  any  way  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  a  far  higher  and  better  sense 
than  a  mere  maintenance. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the  question  of  the 
ballot,  instead  of  being  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  human  right  and  national  policy,  be- 
comes a  source  of  antagonism  between  the  sexes. 

Not  alone  to  husband  and  wife,  but  to  all 
true  manhood  and  to  all  pure  womanhood,  is 
it  said,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder." 

The  Mormon  creed,  that  only  through  mar- 
riage does  woman  enter  heaven,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  holy  truth,  a  truth  which  sensual 
minds  can  not  receive;  so,  also,  is  the  doctrine 
of  "spiritual  affinities."  It  is  lamentable  that 
our  holiest  words  have  become  almost  syno- 
nyms for  vice. 

When  woman  can  look  up  to  man  as  to  a  wiser 
elder  brother,  whose  assistance  she  may  safely 
receive,  and  in  whose  counsel  she  may  safely 
confide ;  when  man  can  see  in  every  woman  a 
sister  whose  weakness  he  is  bound  to  guard, 
and  whose  pure  love  is  the  rainbow  in  all 
life's  storms,  then  shall  we  hear  no  more  of 
man's  or  woman's  rights,  for  we  shall  have 
realized  the  true  relation  of  each  to  the  other. 

VINNIE  BEAM, 

THE   YOUNG  SCULPTOR. 

This  is  a  very  inartistic  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  who  would  be  an  artist.  The 
coarse  wood-cut  is  far  from  doing  justice 
to  the  original.  During  the  late  great 
impeachment  trial  in  Washington  the 
name  of  Vinnie  Ream  became  widely 
known,  and  much  curiosity  was  mani- 
fested to  know  something  of  her  history 
and  personal  appearance.  We  regret 
our  inability,  through  lack  of  materials, 
to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  the  best 
we  have  been  able  to  procure  are  here- 
with given.  Her  features  are  somewhat 
thin,  clearly  defined  and  pointed,  rather 
than  round,  blunt,  and  beefy,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  cut.  She  is  something  un- 
der the  medium  size,  being  about  four 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  weighing 
about  115  pounds.  Her  complexion  is 
of  the  brunette  type,  with  dark,  full  eyes 
and  black  hair.  Her  body  is  lithe,  her 
brain  large,  and  her  mind  intensely  act- 
ive. She  has  large  Ideality,  Constrnct- 
iveness,  and  Form,  and  large  perceptive 
faculties  in  general.  Imitation  is  also 
well  developed ;  so  are  Approbativencss 
and  Firmness.    She  lacks  nothing  in  the 
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faculties  which  give  am- 
bition, energy,  and  exec- 
utiveness.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that 
she  may  succeed  fairly  in 
her  chosen  pursuit  Those 
who  claim  for  her  super- 
human abilities,  or  who 
liken  her  to  Michel  An- 
gelo,  evince  more  enthu- 
siasm than  wise  discrimi- 
nation. We  shall,  how- 
ver,  look  forward  to  a 
full  measure  of  success 
for  the  young  lady  artist. 

A  gentleman  connect- 
ed with  the  New  York 
daily  press,  who  spent 
some  time  in  Washing- 
ton during  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration,  furnishes 
us  the  following  sketch : 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Ream 
is  a  good  likeness,  but  lacks 
necessarily  the  remarkable 
flexibility  and  power  of  ex- 
pression which  are  her  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  face.  The 
public  have  come  to  know 
and  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  Miss  Ream,  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  selected  from 
among  many  competitors  by 
a  committee  of  Congress  to 
execute  a  life-size  statue  of 
the  late  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  as  a 
national  memorial  of  that 
great  and  good  man.  The  decision  of  the 
committee  was  confirmed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  a  division.  The  fair 
sculptor  has  also  been  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  country,  and  widely  divergent  opinions 
have  been  expressed  upon  the  merits  of  her 
work,  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  She 
has  many  supporters  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
while  others  decry  her  work,  and  have  some- 
times forgotten  criticism  in  personal  abuse  of 
the  artist  Our  own  opinion  is  that  Miss  Ream 
possesses  many  of  the  essential  qualities  requi- 
site to  success  in  the  work  she  has  undertaken. 
She  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  intimately,  and  was  en- 
gaged upon  a  bust  of  him  at  the  time  he  was 
assassinated,  and  finished  it  soon  after  his 
death.  Thus  she  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
motive  for  inspiration ;  and  we  think  she  has 
availed  herself  of  these  advantages,  for  her 
model  presents  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  form 
and  features  of  the  late  President  during  his 
last  days  on  earth,  while  over  his  angular  and 
unpromising  frame-work  she  has  thrown  a 
grace,  ease,  and  chaste  freedom  of  manner  at 
once  artistic,  reverent,  and  womanly.  Having 
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examined  the  different  busts  and  statues  exe- 
cuted, and  in  process  of  execution,  of  the  la- 
mented President,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  Miss  Ream's  statue 
gives  a  better  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln  than  any 
other  which  we  have  seen.  Miss  Ream  has 
taken  her  model  to  Europe,  where  it  will  be 
cut  in  marble.  She  is  now  in  Paris,  but  will 
make  her  artist-home  in  Rome,  and  will  do  all 
her  work  there,  devoting  about  two  years  to 
it.  We  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  she 
will  return  to  her  native  land,  bringing  with 
her  a  beautiful  and  worthy  statue  of  the  late 
President,  and  thus  practically  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  her  selection  to  perform 
the  artistic  part  of  a  work  so  important—of  a 
duty  so  noble,  so  patriotic,  so  national  in  its 
thought  and  purpose.  Vinnie  Ream  is  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year ;  was  born  in  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  her  father  being  treasurer  of  that 
Territory  at  the  time  of  her  birth. 

After  Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a  State  into 
the  Union,  her  parents  removed  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  soon  after  from  thence  to  the  State  of 
Missouri.wherc  Vinnie  received  the  greater  part 


of  her  education.  At  a  later 
period,  her  parents  removed 
over  the  border  into  Arkan- 
sas, residing  at  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith,  where  little 
Vinnie  became  well  known 
and  a  favorite  as  a  school- 
girl. At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  late  war  her  father  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and 
Postmaster-General  Blair  ap- 
pointed Miss  Vinnie  to  a 
clerkship  in  his  department, 
where  she  distinguished  her- 
self for  extraordinary  facility 
in  penmanship,  being  able,  it 
is  said,  to  write  five  hundred 
names  in  a  single  hour.  At 
the  time  she  was  thus  engag- 
ed, she  chanced  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Clarke 
Mills,  and  while  witnessing 
the  operation  of  modeling  in 
clay  she  remarked,  "Why! 
I  can  do  that"  She  took 
home  some  clay,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  returned  to  the 
studio  with  the  model  of  her 
first  work,  The  Dying  Stand  - 
ard-Bearer,  which  greatly 
surprised  Mr.  Mills  for  its  ef- 
fectiveness of  design,  as  well 
as  for  being  the  production 
of  one  who  had  never  at- 
tempted anything  of  the  kind 
before.  From  this  time  she 
pursued  her  artistic  studies 
and  work  at  home,  after  De- 
partment hours,  for  about  a 
year,  when  she  gave  up  her 
situation  and  determined  to 

 devote  herself  to  art  Wealthy 

friends  offered  every  inducement  to  prevail  on 
her  to  abandon  this  idea. 

She  also  at  this  time  received  an  advan- 
tageous offer  of  marriage ;  but  her  invariable 
answer  to  every  inducement  was, "  I  am  wed- 
ded to  my  art"  She  had  an  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  memory  of  her  friend  the  Martyr 
President,  and  will  give  all  the  forces  of  her 
life,  if  need  be,  in  doing  her  utmost  to  preserve 
and  hand  down  to  future  generations  a  trust- 
worthy and  noble  artistic  transcript  in  marble 
of  the  form  and  features  of  the  great  Emanci- 
pator as  he  appeared  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  saddened  and  care-worn,  consecrated  by 
years  of  strife,  tears,  and  blood,  as  the  final 
sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  rebellion  and  civil 
war.  Her  success,  if  made,  will  be  another 
practical  triumph  for  woman  in  a  field  where 
but  few  of  cither  sex  succeed  in  becoming 
eminent;  and  for  this  reason  her  career  will 
be  followed  and  watched  over  by  her  country- 
men, and  they,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  will  gladly  award  both  recognition 
and  support  to  an  earnest  and  ever  diligent 
spirit 
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HOW   TO   SPOIL   A  HUSBAND. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

[A  latk  number  of  the  Manufacturer  and 
Builder,  an  excellent  magazine  published  in 
this  city,  serves  up  the  following  spicy  lecture 
by  the  Brooklyn  Heights  divine  :] 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that "  a  man  is  what  his 
wife  will  let  him  be."  Like  all  proverbs,  it  is 
true  often  enough  to  be  taking  to  the  popular 
mind.  A  man's  conduct,  his  morals,  his  gene- 
ral thrift  are  determined  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  none  among  all  the  influences 
that  act  upon  him  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
influence  of  his  wife.   A  man  may  be  good  in 
spite  of  a  foolish  woman ;  but  the  chances  in 
any  case  are  against  it  A  man  may  be  bad  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  a  discreet  and 
excellent  woman;  but  unusual  temptation 
qr  great  depravity  will  be  required  to  effect 
such  a  result   A  woman's  influence  is  perva- 
sive and  continuous.   Rising  up,  lying  down, 
going  out,  or  coming  in,  she  is  with  the  hus- 
band.  Others  have  to  gain  access  to  him. 
She  has  a  near  place  and  the  first  chance  al- 
ways ;  the  first  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at 
night   She  touches  all  the  springs  of  life, 
through  her  children,  through  her  domestic 
arrangements,  through  her  personal  attrac- 
tions.  She  reaches  his  pride,  his  ambition,  his 
temper,  his  love,  and  his  passions,  as  no  other 
one  may.   The  strongest  natures  can  only  par- 
tially maintain  an  independence,  and  common 
natures  not  at  all.   In  this  statement  I  shall 
look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
sketch  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  a  wife  can 
destroy  her  husband.   She  can  soon  dispel  the 
marriage  illusion  that  she  was  good,  amiable, 
and  angelic.   After  a  few  days,  let  her  mani- 
fest selfishness;  study  her  own  comfort  and 
neglect  his ;  meet  his  advances  with  rebuff ; 
get  him  angry  and  torment  him  till  he  is 
furious ;  convince  him  that  she  cares  for  him 
only,  when  she  has  some  plan  to  carry ;  that  he 
is  of  value  to  her  plans,  but  is  used  like  a 
printer's  type,  to  be  set  up  or  distributed  just  to 
suit  her  caprice.  Let  her  see  to  it  that  the 
house  is  uncomfortable.   Scold  him  when  he 
leaves,  and  when  he  comes  home,  give  him  a 
warm  reception.   Whenever  anything  goes 
wrong,  put  the  blame  on  him.   Never  give  up 
on  any  question,  watch  his  words  and  actions, 
and  throw  up  to  him  every  day,  in  the  most 
provoking  manner,  his  little  mistakes.  This 
will  form  a  first-class  receipt  for  ruining  any 
common  man.   He  will  be  sure  to  take  his 
comfort  somewhere  away  from  home.   If  his 
home  is  dreary,  the  drinking-shop  is  gay  and 
genial.   If  his  wife  peppers  him,  all  the  more 
reason  for  spending  as  much  time  with  jolly 
fellows  who  tell  good  stories,  drink  in  good 
fellowship,  and  have  a  rousing  good  time  gen- 
erally! Then,  the  wife  will  have  a  good 
chance  to  excite  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  as  a 
poor  neglected  creature,  and  the  husband  will 
be  duly  regarded  as  a  monster !  At  this  stage 

of  affairs  she  should  treat  him  before  folks  with 

studious  kindness  and  with  angelic  meekness ; 


the  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  liberty 
which  she  will  have  as  soon  as  they  are  by 
themselves.  If  a  woman  sets  out,  she  can  make 
home  little  better  than  a  hell.  But  women  do 
not  need  to  pursue  such  a  vulgar  path  to  ruin. 
A  wife  may  love  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  may  perform  her  ordinary  duties  faithfully, 
and  yet  ruin  her  husband  by  her  foolish  am- 
bition. I  say  foolish  ambition,  for  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  sensible,  thrifty,  and  honorable 
ambition.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  ambi- 
tious wife.  A  man  is  quickened,  stirred  up, 
and  kept  sharp.  He  is  inspired  to  better  his 
condition  and  to  lift  his  children  to  a  level  far 
above  that  at  which  he  started. 

But  let  a  woman's  ambition  turn  on  show 
and  seeming  rather  than  on  substance  and  re- 
ality, and  she  will  drive  her  husband  to  ruin, 
unless  he  is  made  of  uncommonly  good  stuff. 
She  wishes  to  equal  the  best  She  is  ambitious 
of  clothes,  of  a  fine,  but  for  him  extravagant, 
table.  She  envies  every  one  more  prosperous 
than  her  husband  is.  She  wishes  a  house  a 
little  beyond  his  means ;  she  will  have  clothes 
not  consistent  with  his  income;  she  demands 
expensive  pleasures  which  suck  up  his  slender 
earnings ;  she  brings  him  in  debt,  keeps  him 
feverish  with  anxiety,  and  finally  poisons  his 
very  honesty.  Many  a  man  breaks  down  in 
reputation  and  becomes  a  castaway  under  the 
stimulation  of  his  wife's  dishonest  ambition; 
for  to  live  beyond  one's  means  is  dishonest, 
and  to  desire  to  do  so  is  to  desire  a  dishonest 
thing. 

Let  a  woman  scatter  faster  than  her  husband 
can  gather ;  let  her  notions  of  duty  send  her 
gadding  after  everybody's  business  but  her 
own ;  let  her  religion  be  severe  and  censori- 
ous, and  stand  along  the  path  of  duty  like  a 
thorn-locust  hedge  on  a  garden  walk,  which 
pricks  and  tears  everybody  that  goes  near  it; 
let  her  secure  the  art  of  making  home  uncom- 
fortable, and  of  tempting  her  husband  to  prefer 
any  other  place  to  it ;  let  her  use  her  husband 
as  seamstresses  do  pin-cushions,  to  stick  pins 
in ;  and,  with  ordinary  luck,  she  will  ruin  any 
commonly  clever  fellow  in  a  few  years.  Hav- 
ing driven  him  to  a  drunkard's  grave,  she  can 
muffle  her  martyred  heart  under  funeral-smell- 
ing crape,  and  walk  in  comely  black,  until  some 
new  victim  helps  her  put  on  again  her  wedding 
suit 

[Now,  Mr.  Beecher,  suppose  you  tell  us  how 
to  spoil  a  wife?  There  are  no  doubt  thriftless 
men  who  marry  good  women,  and  by  bad 
treatment  not  only  spoil  them,  but  drive  them 
into  untimely  graves.  Give  them  a  good  talk- 
ing to.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  all  men  to  "  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them."— Ed.] 


If  our  lady  readers  wish  to  keep  a  bouquet 
fresh,  let  them  drop  a  tablespoon  ful  of  pow- 
dered charcoal  into  tho  water  intended  for  the 
flower  stalks,  and  they  will  keep  their  fresh- 
ness and  perfume  for  several  days,  and  look 
and  smell  the  same  as  those  just  gathered. 
The  charcoal  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase, 
the  water  remaining  clear. 


®n  fjjgsiglflgg. 
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APOPLEXY. 

BY  A  WELL-KNOWN  MEDICAL  AUTHOR. 

Contents  1  The  Rationale— ExritiDg^nses— Predispos- 
ing Causes—  Special  Causes— Theory  of  Congestion- 
Mental  Effect— Practical  Considerations— Diet— Sleep 
—Treatment 

Almost  every  day  in  the  year  we  read,  in 
the  daily  papers,  of  some  person  dying  sudden- 
ly, without  prior  indisposition,  or  even  the 
least  premonition  of  any  serious  ailment  In 
many  cases  these  persons  were  of  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, in  the  prime  of  life,  unaccustomed  to 
sickness,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  conscious,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  usual  measure  of  health 
up  to  the  moment  of  "  attack."  And  these 
cases,  like  dyspepsia  and  consumption,  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase  in  frequency  and  fatality 
among  us.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Baymond,  of  New 
York,  and  Bev.  Patrick  Henry  Greenleaf,  of 
Brooklyn,  are  among  the  more  distinguished 
names  of  the  recent  victims.  Why  did  they  die 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly? 

THE  RATIONALE. 

In  most  cases  these  persons  die  of  apoplexy. 
What  is  apoplexy  f  Simply,  congestion  of  the 
brain.  And  what  is  congestion  of  the  brain  ? 
Nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  inordinate  and 
disproportionate  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  that  organ.  In  other  words,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death' is  that  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  which  in  medical 
parlance  is  termed  "  engorgement" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  rationale 
of  a  variety  of  morbific  conditions — which  are 
recognized  in  the  Nosology  asdistinctdiscascs — 
whose  proximate  cause  is  overdistention  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  "Sunstroke"  is  a 
familiar  example.  This  is  an  apoplectic  condi- 
tion caused  by  excessive  heat  The  delirium 
of  fever  is  owing  to  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain.  "  Congestive  fevers"  are  merely  or- 
dinary fevers  with  a  disproportionate  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  occasioning  symptoms 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  apoplexy.  In 
cholera  there  is  so  strong  a  determination  of 
fluids  to  the  bowels,  and  such  a  drain  of  serum 
from  the  blood,  that  the  brain  is  not  engorged ; 
consequently  there  is  but  little  disturbance  of 
the  mental  functions,  the  mind  usually  remain- 
ing clear,  even  in  the  stage  of  collapse.  This 
is  precisely  opposite  to  the  condition  induced 
by  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  similar  drugs. 
These  occasion,  in  small  doses,  slight  delirium ; 
in  larger  doses,  a  greater  degree  of  delirium,  and 
in  very  large  doses,  stupor  and  insensibility — 
real  apoplexy.  These  various  effects,  as  well 
as  those  states  of  oppressed  cerebral  circulation 
termed  coma,  lethargy,  anesthesia,  etc.,  wheth- 
er induced  by  chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  oxide, 
or  the  pure  narcotics,  are  all  attributable  to  va- 
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rious  degrees  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  If 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  distended  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  pressure  on  the  brain-sub- 
stance interrupts  the  transmission  of  nervous 
force  to  the  muscles,  all  vital  activity  ceases, 
and  death  is  instantaneous-Mis  much  so  as 
when  an  electric  flash  from  a  Leyden  jar,  or 
from  the  surcharged  storm-cloud,  disorganizes 
the  nerve-tissue  and  causes  instant  death. 

The  functions  of  the  mental  organs— feeling 
and  thinking— and  the  nutrition  of  the  brain- 
material,  can  only  be  performed  within  certain 
limitations  as  to  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain. 
If  the  blood  be  supplied  in  due  quantity  and  of 
proper  quality  to  the  brain,  all  of  its  mental  and 
vital  operations  go  on  normally  and  harmoni- 
ously. If  the  quantity  bo  gradually  diminished 
below  the  normal  standard,  the  mind  becomes 
feeble,  apathetic,  demented,  idiotic.  If  the 
blood  be  suddenly  and  rapidly  abstracted  from 
the  brain,  or  "diverted  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  syncope  or  fainting  is  the  result  If  the 
blood  be  abstracted  from  the  system  very  slow- 
ly, as  in  certain  cases  of  hemorrhage,  the  su- 
perficial capillaries  become  measurably  emp- 
tied, and  the  whole  current  of  blood,  while 
going  its  ceaseless  round  and  passing  through 
the  heart  and  lungs  once  in  three  minutes,  is 
pressed  in  upon  the  internal  viscera,  and  more 
especially  upon  the  brain,  occasioning  that 
pathological  condition  of  disturbed  circulation 
termed  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head."  If  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  unduly  and 
gradually  increased,  torpor,  coma,  cephalalgia, 
stupor,  etc.,  are  the  evidences.  But  if  it  be 
very  suddenly  and  very  rapidly  increased  to  a 
great .  extent,  apoplexy  is  the  consequence. 
Various  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  hallu- 
cination, delirium,  insanity,  monomania,  etc., 
depend,  for  their  proximate  cause,  on  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  blood  which  occupies  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain. 

EXCITING  CAUSES. 

The  exciting  causes  of  apoplexy,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  diseases,  are  such  accidents,  incidents, 
casualties,  etc.,  as  suddenly  disturb  the  circula- 
tion so  as  to  induce  the  proximate  cause  or 
condition,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
is  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain.  When 
the  predisposition  to  apoplexy  is  strong,  very 
trivial  exciting  causes  may  induce  the  parox- 
ysm. Over-exertion,  great  fatigue,  an  indigest- 
ible meal,  a  surfeit,  a  late  supper,  an  ordinary 
meal  taken  when  the  mind  is  wearied,  worried, 
anxious,  or  depressed,  or  when  the  body  is 
overheated  or  exhausted ;  severe  mental  effort 
immediately  after  eating ;  a  mental  shock ;  an 
extraordinary  day's  work,  or  an  hour's  night 
work  when  the  mind  should  be  asleep,  are 
among  the  exciting  causes  of  apoplexy.  Many 
other  unphysiological  circumstances,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  have  been  among 
the  disturbing  influences  which  have  induced 
the  disease,  but  they  all  bring  about  the  disease 
by  inducing  its  essential  condition  or  proxi- 
I  mate  cause— congestion  of  the  brain.  Unless, 
A  however,  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  ex- 
/n>  ist,  none  of  these  circumstances  can  occasion 


it,  for  the  particular  form  of  disease  never  de- 
pends on  the  exciting  cause,  but  always  on  the 
nature  of  the  predisposition.  It  is  the  predis- 
posing cause  which  determines  the  character 
and  form  of  the  resulting  disease.  AH  that 
those  disturbing  influences  and  agents  usu- 
ally termed  exciting  causes,  can  do  .  is  to  occa- 
sion disease  of  some  kind.  Its  form,  character, 
nature,  seat,  etc,  are  determined  by  the  predis- 
positions. Exciting  causes  only  serve  to  de- 
velop the  disease  at  a  given  time.  A  dozen 
persons  may  be  equally  exposed  to  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature,  and  each  "catch" 
an  equally  severe  "  cold."  But  each  may  have 
a  different  disease  from  all  of  the  others.  Why  ? 
Not  because  the  exciting  causes,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  and  the  "  cold"  were  dif- 
ferent in  each  case,  but  because  each  person 
was  in  a  different  physiological,  or  rather  path- 
ological, condition.  The  plethoric  person  might 
have  apoplexy ;  the  person  with  very  foul  blood, 
typhus  fever;  the  one  with  a  very  torpid  liver, 
paralysis;  the  one  with  constipated  bowels, 
dysentery;  the  one  with  a  large  amount  of 
earthy  and  saline  matters  in  the  blood,  gout  or 
rheumatism ;  the  one  who  had  taken  a  hearty 
meal  of  ham  and  eggs,  fresh  fermented  bread, 
pickles,  and  hot  coffee  just  before  exposure  to 
extreme  cold,  cholera  morbus;  and  one  who 
had  just  previously  "  cured  "  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion by  the  application  of  a  beautifying  lotion, 
"  pain-killer,"  "  all-healing  ointment,"  or  other 
repellant  medicament,  would  have  a  "revul- 
sion" to  the  lungs,  producing  pneumonia,  etc. 

PREDISPOSING.  CATJ8ES.  * 

The  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy,  and  of 
all  sudden  deaths  except  those  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  mental  shocks  or  mechanical  injuries, 
are  un physiological  habits.  Indeed,  as  already 
stated,  these  are  causes  of  all  the  maladies  that 
afflict  the  human  family.  All  causes  of  disease, 
aside  from  mechanical  injuries,  are  reducible 
to  two  classes — poisons,  introduced  from  with- 
out, and  retained  effete  matters.  Whatever  is 
taken  into  the  system  other  than  air,  water,  and 
food  is  a  poison  and  a  cause  of  disease.  And 
all  excrement itious  matters — the  debris  of  the 
disintegrated  tissues — when  not  properly  ex- 
pelled from  the  system,  become  causes  of  dis- 
ease. In  the  language  of  Hippocrates,  they  are 
"poisons  ingenerated."  The  abuse  or  misuse 
of  air,  water,  and  food  is  also  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  the  use  of  things  intrinsically 
abnormal.  We  may  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as 
« an  incontrovertible  postulate,  that  all  causes  of 
disease  consist  in  the  use  of  things  abnormal, 
and  the  abuse  of  things  normal. 

Now,  if  the  body  is  duly  supplied  with  proper 
food,  pure  water,  and  fresh  air,  and  placed  in 
proper  relations  to  temperature,  light,  exercise, 
rest,  sleep,  clothing,  etc.,  the  balance  between 
supply  and  waste  will  be  maintained  and  no 
disease  can  exist  But  if  any  one  or  more  of 
the  depurating  organs— the  liver,  lungs,  skin, 
kidneys,  and  bowels — become  obstructed,  this 
balance  is  destroyed;  effete  matters  accumu- 
late; poisons  "ingenerate;"  the  blood  is  im- 
poverished, becomes  viscid,  and  is  circulated 


with  difficulty ;  the  capillary  vessels  (in  which 
all  of  the  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion 
are  performed)  become  overloaded  and  their 
diameters  distended  beyond  the  limit  of  nor- 
mal functional  action ;  the  blood  globules  be- 
come more  or  less  disorganized ;  all  of  which 
conditions  tend  to  inflammations,  hemorrhages, 
fevers,  diarrheas,  cholera,  diabetes,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  chief  destruction  and  the 
degree  of  engorgement,  these  being  the  result 
of  the  sum  total  of  the  patient's  habits  of  liv- 
ing. If  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  principal 
obstruction,  some  form  of  brain-disease  will 
result — delirium,  coma,  or  apoplexy  perhaps. 
If  the  brain  congestion  be  slow  and  gradual, 
the  patient  may  have  paralysis;  but  if  it  be 
rapid  and  extreme,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  apo- 
plexy ;  and  if  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are 
stretched  beyond  a  certain  degree,  he  will  be 
sure  to  die. 

SPECIAL  CAUSES. 

While  unphysiological  habits  of  every  kind 
are  among  the  remote  causes  of  apoplexy,  as 
tending  to  its  production  directly  or  indirectly, 
there  are  certain  morbific  influences  and  hab- 
its of  life  which  have  a  special  tendency  in  this 
direction.  And  these  we  are  now  to  consider, 
as  constituting  the  special  object  of  this  paper. 

All  physicians  are  aware  of  the  intimate  re- 
lation between  constipation  of  the  bowels  and 
"  aching  "  in  the  head ;  and  most  persons  know 
that "  bilious"  conditions  of  the  stomach  occa- 
sion violent  determinations  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  Whatever,  therefore,  in  the  dietetic  or 
other  habits  of  the  individual  tends  to  consti- 
pation or  biliousness  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  specially  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy. 
A  full,  plethoric  habit  is  commonly  regarded 
as  constituting  a  special  liability  to  the  disease, 
and  the  phlegmatic  temperament  is  supposed 
also  to  be  a  predisposing  condition.  This  may 
be  true,  other  circumstances  being  equal.  Tem- 
perament, however,  per  se,  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  predisposition  to  any  disease ;  but 
it  may  be  said  to  predispose  to  the  habits 
which  produce  the  predisposition  to  apoplexy. 
The  idea  I  wish  to  indicate  is  well  expressed 
in  the  answer  of  a  certain  distinguished  medi- 
cal professor  to  one  of  his  patients  who  wanted 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  obesity  which  the 
doctor  could  not  cure.  "  Sir,"  said  the  profes- 
sor, "  you  have  a  predisposition  to  become  fat, 
and  a  disposition  to  keep  so." 

The  conditions  or  "diatheses"  termed 
"  plethora  "  and  "  biliousness  "  require  a  little 
explanation  in  order  to  render  their  influence, 
as  special  caores  of  apoplexy,  intelligible. 
Plethora  itself  is  merely  an  overfullness  of  all 
the  capillary  vessels,  rendering  any  organ  or 
part  of  the  body  liable  to  congestion  on  the  oc- 
currence of  any  accidentally  disturbing  influ- 
ence ;  but  this  overfullness  or  plethora  does  not 
consist  in  the  patient  having  too  much  blood,  as 
many  imagine  (requiring  bleeding  as  a  remedy), 
but  in  a  redundancy  of  effete  or  waste  matters 
in  the  blood  consequent  on  defective  depura- 
tion. Obesity,  plethora,  fatness,  and  bilious- 
ness are  states  in  which  the  blood  or  areolar 
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tissue  is  loaded  with  imparities.  It  is  these, 
and  not  the  blood,  which  should  be  removed 
from  the  system,  in  order  to  render  the  circu- 
lation free,  congestions  avoidable,  and  apo- 
plexy impossible. 

In  the  plethoric  diathesis  all  of  the  excretory 
organs  are  nearly  equally  defective  in  action; 
hence  the  blood  is  befouled  with  the  retained 
matters  which  should  have  passed  off  in  the  form 
of  sweat,  bile,  urine,  feces,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
But  in  the  bilious  diathesis  the  liver  is  inactive 
or  torpid  in  a  degree  greatly  disproportioned 
to  the  state  of  the  other  excretory  organs; 
hence  the  blood  is  more  especially  loaded  with 
the  elements  of  bile— with  those  waste  matters 
of  the  body  which  should  have  been  excreted 
from  the  blood  and  passed  off  in  the  shape  of 
bile."  These  retained  biliary  matters  render 
the  blood  thick,  viscid,  incapable  of  passing 
readily  through  the  millions  of  minute  capillary 
tubes  which  ramify  through  every  tissue,  struc- 
ture, and  viscus,  and  hence  obstructing  then- 
channels,  causing  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the 
part,  overstretching  the  vessels  until,  perhaps, 
they  lose  the  power  to  contract  normally,  and 
ending  finally  in  permanent  congestion,  and 
possibly  speedy  death.  Very  fat,  and  very  ple- 
thoric, and  very  corpulent  (another  name  for  fat- 
ness) persons  are  always  liable  to  die  suddenly 
of  apoplexy.  Why  ?  Because  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  is  so  loaded  with  impurities,  with  ob- 
structing materials  which  are  not  excreted,  that 
any  slight  disturbance  of  the  circulation  may 
at  any  time  cause  such  a  degree  of  pressure  on 
the  brain  as  to  arrest  all  its  functions  in  an  in- 
stant If  any  one  can  comprehend  how  a  blow 
on  the  head  may  destroy,  instantaneously,  the 
life  of  the  smallest  or  the  largest  animal  or  hu- 
man being,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  understand 
how  a  certain  force  of  pressure  within  the 
bones  of  the  head  (exactly  analogous  to  a  blow 
on  the  outside)  should  produce  the  same  effect 

Very  fat,  plethoric,  or  corpulent  persons  often 
fall  from  the  table  while  partaking  of  an  ordi- 
nary meal  of  victuals,  and  cease  to  breathe. 
The  shock  of  a  cold  shower-bath,  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform,  or  any  violent  exertion 
of  body  or  emotion  of  mind  may  terminate  life 
in  a  few  minutes.  Persons  who  work  their 
brains  much  while  the  bowels  are  habitually 
constipated  or  the  liver  habitually  clogged 
(and  worse  if  these  conditions  co-exist),  keep 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  constantly  on  the 
stretch ;  they  become  more  and  more  distended 
and  relaxed,  until  finally  a  state  of  permanent 
or  chronic  congestion  is  established,  and  then 
any  exciting  cause,  insignificant  in  itself,  may 
prove  serious  and  even  fatal.  A  fit  of  anger, 
sudden  grief,  severe  disappointment,  or  any 
violent  passion  of  mind  or  exertion  of  body,  in 
this  congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  is  extremely  injurious,  and  even  abso- 
lutely dangerous  to  life. 

THEORY  OF  CONGESTION. 

As  the  term  congestion  occupies  the  sali- 
ent point  in  this  article,  and  constitutes  the  key 
to  the  rationale,  proper  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  apoplexy,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it 


briefly  in  a  more  general  sense;  for  no  term 
occurs  so  frequently  nor  is  more  important  in 
nosology  or  pathology. 

Whenever  the  circulation  is  unbalanced,  con- 
gestion occurs  somewhere.  Some  organ  or  part 
will  have  too  much  blood,  and  other  organs 
and  parts  too  little.  One  organ  or  part  can  not 
well  perform  its  function  because  it  is  over- 
loaded with  blood,  and  the  other  organs  or 
parts  can  not  properly  do  their  duty  for  want 
of  sufficient  material.  In  either  case  the  whole 
system  is  disordered;  nothing  is  done  welL 
There  is  only  one  condition  of  disease  in  which 
the  whole  superficial  capillary  vessels  are  con- 
gested, and  that  is  in  the  hot  stage  of  what  are 
termed  "  high  "  fevers,  and  "  active  "  inflamma- 
tions. In  these  forms  of  disease  there  is  a  pre- 
ternatural determination  of  blood  to  the  whole 
surface;  the  skin  is  hot,  dry,  florid,  and  turgid. 
In  all  other  forms  of  acute  diseases,  and  in  aU 
chronic  diseases,  congestion  occurs  in  the  inter- 
nal organs.  And  as  the  brain  is  physiologically 
the  nearest  to  the  heart  or  center  of  circulation, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  much  more  largely  supplied 
with  blood,  according  to  its  size,  than  any 
other  organ  in  the  body,  it  is  more  liable  to 
severe  and  fatal  congestions  than  any  other 
organ  in  the  body. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  relative  rather 
than  the  positive  quantity  of  blood  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  organs  of  the  body  that  we  are 
to  consider,  in  contemplating  the  nature  and 
effects  of  congestion.  In  perfect  health  the  cir- 
culation is,  of  course,  perfectly  balanced.  There 
is  never  too  much  blood  in  the  surface  (rela- 
tively) except  in  the  forms  of  disease  above 
mentioned.  But,  with  the  great  majority  of 
persons — those  who  do  not  call  themselves  in- 
valids— tiiere  is  too  little  blood  in  the  surface 
and  too  much  (relatively)  in  the  internal  organs. 

MENTAL  EFFECT. 

The  majority  of  persons  in  civilized  society 
suffer  continually,  more  or  less,  of  internal  con- 
gestions ;  not  amounting  to  recognizable  dis- 
eases, but  producing  more  or  less  debility,  dis- 
ability, indisposition,  or  whatever  term  maybe 
applied  to  imperfect  functional  duty.  Those 
persons  whose  constitutional  stamina  and  hab- 
its are  such  as  to  maintain  a  constant  balance  of 
circulation,  that  of  the  surface  never  becoming 
(relatively)  deficient,  are  said  to  have  a  fine 
"  flow  of  animal  spirits ;"  they  have  an  exalted 
degree  of  sensibility;  their  whole  organism 
seems  clastic  and  buoyant ;  they  enjoy  almost 
everything,  and  life  itself  is  perpetual  pleasure.* 
To  exist  is  to  be  happy.  But  not  so  with  per- 
sons whose  blood  recedes  from  the  surface  and 
clogs  the  internal  organs.  Every  ounce,  every 
drop,  of  blood  disproportionately  accumulated 
in  the  internal  organs  is  a  drag  upon  the  sys- 
tem. It  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  dead  weight 
instead  of  a  life-force.  If  the  liver  is  habitually 
overloaded  with  a  pound  of  blood,  or  even  half 
that  quantity,  the  patient  has  a  constant  load 
to  carry,  which  occasions  more  or  less  uneasi- 
ness, pain, or  aching,  in  the  side,  shoulders,  and 
back;  he  is  unable  to  sleep,  or  even  sit,  except 
in  certain  positions ;  his  mind  eventually  par- 


takes of  the  general  depression,  and  he  be- 
comes dispirited,  despondent  melancholy,  mo- 
rose, and  perhaps  misanthropic.  If  the  lungs 
are  habitually  congested,  the  breathing  is  not 
deep  and  full  as  it  should  be,  the  blood  is  not 
properly  aerated,  and  tuberculation  is  liable  to 
occur.  If  the  head  is  loaded  with  a  pound,  or 
even  a  few  ounces,  of  blood  beyond  its  normal 
supply,  the  patient  is  "  top-heavy  ;"  headache, 
dizziness,  vertigo,  etc.,  confuse  the  intellect  and 
depress  the  feelings.  If  the  kidneys  become 
the  seat  of  chronic  digestion,  Blight's  disease, 
albuminaria,  or  fatty  degeneration  may  result, 
etc.,  etc.  The  premonitory  symptoms  (consti- 
tuting the  "  forming  stage")  of  nearly  all  acute 
diseases  are  such  as  indicate  congestion  in  the 
large  internal  Viscera,  more  especially  of  the 
liver  and  brain,  as  languor,  lassitude,  headache, 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  shivering, 
nausea,  retching,  etc.  In  extreme  cases,  as 
already  remarked,  the  local  congestion  is  so 
great  that "  reaction  "  does  not  occur,  and  the 
patient  dies  before'  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  fully 
established,  that  is  to  say,  he  dies  in  the  cold 
stage.  This  is  why  the  term  "  congestion "  has 
been  applied  to  certain  cases  of  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  continued  fevers.  From  these 
data  the  reader  will  readily  understand  why 
we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  term  con- 
gestion, as  applicable  to  the  general  subject 
before  us. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  numerous  remedies  and  plans  for 
treating  apoplexy  that  are  recommended  by 
physicians  and  to  be  found  in  medical  books. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  can  always  be 
done  advantageously,  and  which,  in  view  of  the 
theory  of  the'  disease  we  have  adopted,  must 
commend  themselves  to  common  sense,  while 
they  are  always  available.  Cold  applications 
may  be  made  to  the  head,  and  warm  ones  to  the 
feet,  both  processes  tending  to  divert  the  blood 
from  the  head  toward  the  lower  extremities; 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  supplied ; 
in  warm  weather,  fanning  the  patient  is  usefuL 
The  bowels  should  be  freely  moved  by  means 
of  enemas  of  tepid  water;  and  if  the  skin  in- 
clines to  be  hot  or  feverish,  it  should  be  sponged 
with  tepid  water,  and  afterward  rubbed  gentry 
with  soft,  dry  cloths.  If  the  surface  inclines  to 
coldness,  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen ;  meanwhile,  the  head  should  be 
moderately  raised  on  pillows  (not  feathers),  and 
all  clothing  or  neck-ties  removed  from  the 
throat 

But  it  is  preventive  measures  to  which  I 
wish  especially  to  call  attention.  And  here 
dietetic  reform  is  the  most  important  consider- 
ation. It  is  not  necessarily  gluttonous  or  gross 
feeders  who  become  fat,  plethoric,  or  apoplec- 
tic. It  is  enough  that  the  food  be  constipating, 
or  mingled  with  impurities  that  damage  the 
blood.  Salted  pork,  fresh  fermented  bread, 
old  strong  cheese,  pickled  clams,  fried  eggs,  hot 
buttered  biscuits,  and  greasy  pastry  represent 
the  grosser  class  of  dietetic  abominations; 
while  a  very  free  use  of  candies,  confections, 
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pound  cake,  muffins,  fresh  rolls,  butter,  and 
sugar  will  produce  an  equally  foul  and  bilious 
condition  of  the  blood.  And  on  this  point  all 
writers,  from  the  most  conservative  of  the  "  old 
school"  to  the  most  radical  of  the  "Health 
Reformers,"  seem  to  agree.  It 
seems  to  be  the  common  sense, 
common  observation,  and  common 
experience  of  all  persons  alike, 
physicians  and  people,  literate  and 
illiterate.  The  only  trouble  is,  the 
theory  is  repudiated  in  practice. 

First  of  all,  then,  among  the 
preventive  measures  is  a  plain  un- 
constipating  dietary.  No  matter 
what  other  qualities  it  does  or  does 
not  possess ;  if  it  is  intended  not  to 
predispose  to  apoplexy  it  must  not 
be  constipating.  Business  men, 
in  this  go-ahead  age  and  country, 
have  a  habit  of  lunching  hurriedly 
during  business  hours,  and  dining 
heartily  at  six  p.m.,  or  later.  Two 
evils  result  from  this  habit  The 
food  taken  at  lunch  is  either  indi- 
gestible under  the  circumstances, 
or  it  is  imperfectly  masticated.  It 
provokes  thirst,  demanding  a  large 
amount  of  iced-water  or  ice-cream, 
if  not  worse  things;  and  it  renders 
the  sleep  unsound  and  unrefresh- 
ing. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to 
the  brain-tissue,  and  nothing  more 
conducive  to  apoplectic  paroxysms, 
than  "deficient  or  imperfect  sleep. 
Late  meals,  like  indigestible  and 
noxious  viands,  induce  nightmare, 
horrid  dreams,  starting,  snoring,  '  : 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  evidences  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion and  premonitory  symptoms  of  apo- 
plexy. Probably  no  one  agency  of  the  "vis 
eontervairix  naturae"  is  so  undervalued  by  the 
American  people  as 

44  Calm  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Bleep." 

Physiologists  know  how  rapidly  the  brain- 
structure  disorganizes  under  protracted  wake- 
fulness. Very  few  persons  can  endure  priva- 
tions of  sleep  more  than  two  or  three  days 
without  becoming  delirious.  All  persons  who 
do  not  sleep  enough  have  a  constant  condition 
of  congestion  of  the  brain.  This  is  why  so  many 
inventors,  schemers,  politicians,  editors,  and 
literary  men,  who  force  their  brains  during  the 
day  with  stimulants,  and  go  to  bed  to  plan  and 
cogitate  for  the  next  day,  instead  of  resting  the 
mind-organs  so  that  the  vital  machinery  can 
repair  the  worn  and  torn  organism,  are  so  lia- 
ble to  fatal  congestions  of  the  brain  and  sudden 
deaths. 

The  brain-structure  can  only  be  nourished 
during  sleep.  Every  thought,  every  feeling, 
every  mental  act  or  emotion  is  attended  with 
a  loss  of  brain-material ;  and  this  can  only  be 
resupplicd  and  properly  assimilated  when  the 
brain-organs  are  in  a  state  of  complete  repose. 
If  sleep  is  disturbed  by  the  irritation  of  a  loaded 
stomach,  or  an  enlarged  liver,  or  by  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  consequent  on  a  late  supper 


and  night-work,  it  must  of  necessity  perish  or 
wear  out  prematurely,  if  it  does  not  end  in 
apoplexy  and  sudden  death.  Longevity  and 
sound  sleep  are,  physiologically,  synonymous 
terms.   But  one  person  whose  stomach,  blood, 


scientists  seem  to  prefer  to  work  by 
themselves,  to  travel  amid  the  primitive 
scenes  of  nature,  and  ply  the  alembic 
and  crucible  in  the  quiet  laboratory 
without  the  aid  of  an  appreci- 
ative eye  and  hand  ;  but  Baer 
seems  constituted  for  frater- 
nity and  sympathy  of  interest ; 
to  wield  the  appliances  for 
scientific  investigation,  to  sug- 
gest, and  receive  suggestions, 
in  concert  with  others.  He  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  deci- 
sion and  individuality  of  char- 
acter ;  perseverance  is  a  mark- 
ed feature,  while  care  and  pru- 
dence doubtless  distinguish  his 
action. 
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and  excreting  organs  are  in  good  working  ordea 
may  do  all  the  sleeping  he  requires  in  six  or 
eight  hours,  while  another,  whose  vital  ma- 
chinery is  so  clogged  that  his  rest  is  unquiet 
and  broken,  may  not  sleep  sufficiently  if  he  lies 
in  bed  ten  or  twelve  hours* 


KARL  ERNST  VON  BAER, 

THE  RUSSIAN  NATURALIST. 


A  dense,  wiry  organization  shows  it- 
self in  this  imperfect  portrait  of  Von  Baer. 
The  cerebral  mass  appears  massive,  and 
overbalancing  the  comparatively  meagre 
face.  The  large  perceptive  faculties,  the 
finely  developed  organs  of  Comparison 
and  Constructiveness,  denote  the  clear, 
close,  thorough  analysis.  With  a  brain 
well  filled  out  in  the  superior  part,  there 
is  allied  a  good  basilar  structure,  giving 
endurance,  strength,  and  vigor  to  his 
mental  and  physical  characteristics.  His 
social  tendencies  are  evidently  strong, 
and  prompt  him  to  association  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  activity  to  which 
he  may  devote  himself.    Some  gifted 


The  following  sketch  of  Von 
Baer's  life  we  translate  from  the 
German  of  the  distinguished  eth- 
nologist Carl  Andree,  of  the  Qlcbia: 
A  Grecian  philosopher  has  said 
that  the  gods  can  show  no  greater 
favor  to  mortal  man  than  when 
they  give  him  long  life  with  per- 
fect freshness  of  spirit  and  bodily 
health.  Such  a  fortunate  lot  was 
awarded  to  Goethe  and  Humboldt, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  property  of 
Karl  Ernst  von  Baer,  upon  whom 
Germany  looks  with  no  little  pride 
as  a  man  pre-eminent  among  her 
racial  and  lingual  kin  in  the  far 

  East  What  Baer  has  accomplished 

for  science  is  known  to  all  the  learned  world ; 
and  his  name  will  remain  honored  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  centuries.  He  has  for  all  time  his 
place  among  the  very  first  But  as  a  private 
man  he  is  in  a  high  degree  estimable ;  he  is  a 
vir  integer,  and  has  attained  to  that  inner  har- 
mony which  alone  makes  the  perfect  man.  He 
who  can,  like  him,  review  a  life  so  rich  in  in- 
tellectual work ;  he  who  is  able  to  say  that  he 
has  worked  continually  with  thorough  devo- 
tion and  never-tiring  zeal  for  science,  and  that 
this  great  zeal  still  glows  undiminished  and 
unweakened  in  ripe  age,— he  is  to  be  called 
happy.  For  him,  his  long  life  and  exertions 
have  been  a  high  gain ;  he  is  perfectly  con- 
tented when  ho  can  say  that  he  has  always 
done  his  duty  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  that  his 
labors  have  been  recognized  In  their  true  work 
by  all  who  have  been  able  to  judge  them. 

Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Geography 
have  been  in  a  high  degree  furthered  through 
the  exertions  of  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer.  He  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  February,  1793,  at  Piep,  in 
Esthonia.  His  father  was  Magnus  von  Baer, 
a  member  of  the  Landrath.  He  enjoyed  his 
first  Instruction  in  the  cathedral-school  at  Re- 
vel, and  went  to  the  University  of  Dorpat  in 
1810.  He  studied  medicine  there,  and  wrote 
his  dissertation  "  On  the  Endemic  Diseases  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Esthland,"  through  which, 
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on  the  29th  of  August,  1814,  he  obtained  the 
doctor's  degree.  Leaving  Dorpat,  he  made 
lengthy  sojourns  at  various  German  universi- 
ties for  the  further  study  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology. As  early  as  1817  the  University  of 
Eonigsberg  elected  him  prosector,  in  1819  as 
extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1822  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  which  position  he  held,  with 
short  interruptions,  for  eighteen  years.  He 
began  and  completed  here  the  principal  labor 
of  his  life,  of  which  he  gave  the  first  intimation 
in  the  year  1827,  in  his  communication  to  the 
St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science,  Be  Oca 
MammaUum  tt  Hominis  Qeneri,  and  which  was 
brought  in  such  full  measure  to  a  conclusion 
Borne  years  later,  in  his  "  History  of  the  De- 
velopment of  Animals,"  that  whatever  in  that 
field  which  has  appeared  from  other  quarters 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  modest  supplement 

Armed  with  the  microscope  and  the  anatom- 
ical knife,  Baer  has  opened  to  us  new  sources 
of  knowledge  relating  to  the  pre-natal  forma- 
tion and  representation  of  man  and  of  the 
animals;  he  has  measured  the  human  skull, 
and  furnished  the  most  important  contributions 
to  Anthropology.  Equally  important  with  his 
labors  in  the  field  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
have  been  his  geographical  labors.  He  has 
planted  his  pilgrim-staff  in  the  icy  regions  of 
Nova  Zembla ;  he  has  traveled  amid  the  dust 
of  the  Southern  steppes ;  and  for  his  explora- 
tions of  the  Caspian  Sea  he  deserves  credit 
above  all  other  explorers  of  that  wild  region. 
He  elaborated  new  facts  relating  to  the  law  of 
the  courses  of  the  Oriental  rivers ;  wrote  on  the 
extension  and  decay  of  organic  beings,  and 
taught  the  law  of  atmospheric  currents. 

His  writings  are  mostly  found  distributed  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy 
of  Science.  His  "  Caspian  Studies  "  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  In  them  he  treats  of  the 
Volga,  its  delta,  and  delta  formations  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
We  have  to  thank  him  for  the  best  physical 
description  of  the  Caspian  Sea  extant  He  was 
the  first  to  prove  that  the  date-palm  appears 
also  on  the  southeastern  strand  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  that  it  formerly  had  in  those  regions 
a  far  greater  district  of  growth  than  now.  His 
communications  on  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Armenian  Araxe  (in  the  M61angees  Russes,  T. 
III.)  arc  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  are  founded  on  historical  and  geographi- 
cal examinations,  made  during  a  journey  from 
Lenkoran  to  Sejjan.  Craniology  and  ethnolo- 
gy have  found  in  Baer  a  distinguished  laborer. 
In  1858  he  published  Accounts  of  the  Eth- 
nological and  Craniological  Collection  of  the 
St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science.  The 
Anthropological  Assembly  at  Gottingen,  in 
1861,  owed  its  origin  to  Von  Baer  and  Rudolph 
Wagner. 

In  1826  Baer  was  chosen  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  in  1829  he  was  elected  an 
ordinary  member,  though  it  was  not  until  1885 
that  he  removed  to  the  capital  of  Russia  and 
entered  the  learned  body  of  the  Department  of 


Anatomy,  where  he  remained  until  1862,  when, 
in  conformity  to  his  wish,  he  was  permitted  to 
resign  his  active  duties.  Still  he  worked  on 
with  vigor.  On  the  29th  of  August  (old  style), 
1864,  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been 
pronounced  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Dorpat, 
and  the  occasion  induced  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples to  prepare  a  jubilee-festival  in  his  honor. 
In  order  that  this  day  might  also  be  of  service  to 
future  generations,  it  was  ordered  that  the  in- 
terest of  a  capital  of  9,000  rubles,  raised  by  the 
participants  of  the  festival,  should  be  divided 
on  every  third  year,  as  the  "  Baer  Prize,"  for 
merit  in  "scientific  examinations  having  or- 
ganic bodies  as  their  subject"  The  document 
setting  forth  the  foundation  of  this  prize,  to- 
gether with  a  golden  medallion,  was  presented 
to  Von  Baer.  The  medallion  bore  the  head  of 
the  distinguished  recipient  with  the  following 
inscription:  "In  inemoriam  diei  quo  abhinc 
quinquaginta  annos  die  XXIX,  mensis  Augusti, 
A  D.  MDCCCXIV.  Carolus  Ernestus  a  Baer  ab 
Universitate  Dorpatensi  medicinae  doctor  re- 
nuntiatus  est"  (In  memory  of  the  day  when, 
fifty  years  ago,  on  the  29th  day  of  the  month  of 
August,  1814,  Carl  Ernst  a  Baer  was  declared 
Doctor  of  Medicine  by  Dorpat  University.) 

The  Emperor  Alexander  VL  of  Russia 
thought  to  honor  Von  Baer  for  his  great  scien- 
tific service,  and  assigned  to  him  an  annuity  of 
8,000  rubles  from  the  state  treasury  for  twelve 
years.  From  the  many  scientific  associations 
and  deputations  which  greeted  Baer  with  let- 
ters of  congratulation  on  the  festival  occasion 
we  select  the  following :  The  Imperial  Acade- 
my of  Science  at  St  Petersburg,  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  through  Admiral  von 
Lutke,  the  Esthland  Order  of  Knights,  of  which 
'Baer  is  a  member.  In  the  name  of  the  Dorpat 
University  the  Rector  Bidder  was  present;  he 
brought  a  renewed  doctor's  diploma,  and  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  from  Prof.  E.  Reissner.  The 
Rector  of  the  Breslau  University,  Prof.  Grube, 
also  was  present  The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, the  University  of  Eonigsberg,  the  Peters- 
burg Medical  College,  the  Warsaw  University, 
the  Esthland  Literary  Association,  the  Entomol- 
ogical Society  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  Society  of  the  same  city,  the  St  Petersburg 
University,  the  Moscow  Medical  Society  and 
the  Association  of  Naturalists,  the  Royal  Bava- 
rian Academy  of  Science,  the  Geographical 
Union  of  Dresden,  the  Senkenberg  Naturalist 
Society  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  univer- 
sities of  Heidelberg,  Tubingen,  Freiburg,  the 
Italian  Society  of  Naturalists  and  Naturalist 
Assembly,  and  many  other  learned  societies 
transmitted  congratulatory  letters,  diplomas, 
and  scientific  papers  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
{WuenschaftUche  Festsehriften.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  interesting  formalities 
was  a  sumptuous  dinner.  From  the  words  of 
thanks  which  Von  Baer  uttered,  we  quote  the 
following :  "  Death,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  and,  indeed,  an  often  re- 
peated experience ;  but  the  necessity  of  dying 
is  by  no  means  proved.  Lower  organisms  are, 
indeed,  very  frequently  restricted  to  a  single 


season,  and  can  not  extend  their  own  life  be- 
yond that  period,  but  can  merely  disseminate 
germs  for  new  individuals;  for  instance,  the 
plants  which  exist  for  a  year.  But  that  organ- 
ism which  can  outlast  summer  and  winter,  and 
have  the  means  to  collect  material  for  susten- 
ance must  necessarily  die,  is  by  no  means 
proven.  The  celebrated  Harvey  dissected  a 
man  who  had  died  in  his  152d  year,  and  found 
all  the  organs  still  healthy,  so  that  to  all  ap- 
pearance this  man  would  have  lived  longer  if 
he  had  not  been  brought  from  the  country  into 
the  capital,  where  the  people  wished  to  take 
good  care  of  him,  and  where  he  died  from  too 
good  nursing.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  con- 
sider dying  as  a  mere  result  of  the  imitative 
instinct—as  a  kind  of  fashion—and,  indeed,  as  a 
useless  one.  In  this  I  am  strengthened  by 
Arthur  Schopenhaur,  the  philosopher,  who 
comprehends  the  ground  of  all  that  occurs  as 
a  sort  of  willing.  When  a  stone  falls,  it  is  the 
will  dwelling  within  it  that  makes  it  fall,  just 
as  it  is  my  will  which  makes  me  go  when  I 
walk  So  I  have  taken  upon  myself  not  to  be 
willing  to  die,  and  when  any  of  my  members 
are  not  willing  to  do  their  duty,  to  set  my  will 
against  theirs  and  compel  them  to  submit  I 
counsel  all  those  present  to  do  the  same,  and 
herewith  invite  them  to  appear  fifty  years 
hence  in  this  same  place  to  celebrate  my  second 
"  doctor-jubilee."  Then  I  make  it  a  condition, 
however,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  host  and 
those  that  be  present  my  guests." 

These  few  words  indicate  the  fresh,  vigorous, 
cheerful  spirit  of  the  man ;  and  may  it  not  sus- 
tain him  through  the  half  century,  to  meet 
again  his  scientific  cotemporaries  and  review 
the  mighty  progress  of  civilization  and  art? 


THE    M  ADSTONE. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  we  asked  for  some  information  on 
this  much  vexed  subject  A  Journal  reader 
residing  in  Iowa  sends  us  the  following  letter 
in  response : 

Editor  of  the  Journal — Dear  Sir :  Please 
to  receive  the  following  faett  concerning  the 
mads  tone.  In  1857,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, I  was  at  work  in  Sullivan  County,  Missou- 
ri, building  a  gristmill.  While  at  work  there, 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Berry,  formerly 
from  Ohio,  a  broom-maker  by  trade,  had  one 
of  his  horses  bitten  by  a  mad  dog ;  but  this 
fact  was  not  ascertained  until  Mr.  Berry  him- 
self was  bitten  by  the  horse  in  the  back  of  his 
left  hand ;  the  wound  was  made  by  the  front 
teeth  of  the  horse,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  five- 
cent  piece.  Some  of  the  citizens  near  told 
Mr.  Berry  of  a  madstone  in  possession  of  a 
gentleman  near  Memphis,  Mo.,  and  advised 
him  to  get  it  He  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  and 
I  saw  Mr.  Berry  while  using  it  upon  his  hand. 
It  was  of  the  appearance  of  pumice-stone,  but 
had  an  octagonal  arrangement  of  cells  or 
pores.  One  side  of  it  was  ground  smooth; 
and  by  putting  the  smooth  side  upon  the 
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wound,  it  would  stick  so  as  to  actually  cause 
pain  to  remove  it ;  but  after  remaining  upon 
the  wound  about  half  an  hour,  it  would  fall 
off  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  stick  to  the 
wound  again  until  after  it  had  been  soaked  in 
sweet  milk.  Mr.  Berry  used  this  stone  about 
one  month,  when  it  would  adhere  to  his  hand 
no  more,  and  he  returned  it  to  its  owner. 
Meanwhile  the  bitten  horse  died,  as  did  also  a 
number  of  cows  which  had  been  bitten  by  the 
same  mad  dog. 

My  father  had  in  his  possession  a  madstone 
which  had  been  used  a  number  of  times  dur- 
ing his  life  with  good  results.  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  turtle-shell  (tortoise), 
was  about  the  size  of  a  quarter-dollar  piece. 
It  was  set  in  gold.  This  stone  was  said 
to  have  come  from  the  skull  or  cranium  of 
a  snake — the  cobra  capello.  It  is  kept  as  an 
heir-loom  in  our  family,  one  of  my  forefathers 
having  obtained  it  while  battling  with  the 
Turks  under  Prince  Eugene.  My  eldest  bro- 
ther— a  druggist,  living  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden — now  has  it  in  possession. 

[We  thank  our  friend  for  the  above,  and  give 
it  an  airing  in  our  columns ;  but  we  fear  that 
his  statement,  though  made,  evidently,  with  all 
the  frankness  of  conviction,  will  not  satisfy  our 
scientific  readers.  Can  not  some  physician 
testify  with  reference  to  this  singular  phenom- 
enon, and  satisfy  the  doubtful  by  bis  profes- 
sional opinion  ?] 


MORE   ABOUT   THE    SOUTH  SEA 
ISLANDERS. 

[In  our  March  number  we  published  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Pratt,  a  Mor- 
mon lady,  now  of  Beaver,  Utah  Territory,  giv- 
ing an  interesting  account  of  her  experience 
among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She 
has  sent  us  some  additional  particulars,  which 
we  herewith  present.] 

MANNER  OF  BURYING  THE  DEAD. 

When  one  of  the  islanders  dies,  the  relatives 
and  friends  assemble  to  mourn.  They  com- 
mence with  a  low  wail,  which  rises  and  in- 
creases in  volume  till  their  howlings  can  be 
heard  half  a  mile.  These  exercises  continue 
for  some  tune,  but  are  suspended  whenever  a 
new  friend  enters  the  house.  Then  they  begin 
to  eulogize  the  dear  departed.  Their  excited 
imaginations  and  overwrought  tenderness  lead 
them  to  portray  in  the  most  glowing  terms  the 
many  excellences  of  the  deceased.  Each  in 
his  turn  extols  and  magnifies  the  virtues  of  the 
lost  one.  The  more  immediate  relatives,  hearing 
these  things  repeated  over  and  over,  are  more 
deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  a  sense  of 
their  irreparable  loss,  and  again  they  all  re- 
sume their  loud  waitings.  A  listener,  though 
a  stranger  to  the  bereaved,  can  not  refrain  from 
tears.  These  exercises  sometimes  last  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

Another  of  their  peculiarities  is  the  bringing 
of  presents  to  the  dead.  Each  friend  brings  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  every  piece  is  bound  about 


the  body  of  the  dead,  often  making  a  package 
the  size  of  a  common  barrel  This  envelope 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  coffin.  The  native 
cloth  is  not  porous,  and  when  made  thick  will 
not  admit  air.  Mr.  Pratt  knew  a  man  who 
wrapped  his  deceased  wife  in  such  quantities 
of  tapa  (native  cloth),  that  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  her  body  a  whole  year  on  his  bedstead, 
where  he  slept  by  her  side.  At  length  the 
sorrowing  man  was  persuaded  to  bury  his 
dead. 

It  was  a  custom  on  Tuboui  to  leave  a  habita- 
tion where  a  beloved  relative  had  died,  never 
entering  it  again,  but  going  away  and  build- 
ing another.  I  went  into  a  house  on  that 
island  where,  five  years  before,  a  young  girl 
fourteen  years  old  had  died.  Her  parents  had 
immediately  moved  to  another  village,  and  oc- 
cupied the  house  no  more.  There  was  stand- 
ing in  it  a  large  mahogany  chest,  containing 
everything  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  be- 
loved daughter,  even  her  books  and  the  toys 
of  her  childhood.  The  house  was  considered 
as  the  grave  of  the  departed.  Her  mother, 
true  to  her  own  affectionate  nature,  cut  off  her 
beautiful,  long,  glossy  hair,  spread  a  thick  cov- 
ering over  herself,  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  refused  all  consolation.  Mr.  Pratt,  being 
absent  at  the  time,  returned  while  she  was  in- 
dulging her  inordinate  grief.  He  went  to  her, 
told  her  that  the  Lord  would  be  displeased 
with  such  excessive  repinings ;  that  she  must 
arise  and  be  baptized,  and  she  would  find 
peace  and  comfort.  She  hearkened  to  his 
words,  embraced  the  gospel,  and  was  ever 
after  a  faithfhl  member  of  the  church.  She 
had  one  daughter  loft,  an  interesting  girl,  whom 
we  all  admired  for  her  beauty  and  modest  de- 
portment Her  mother  watched  over  her  with 
all  the  solicitude  that  a  cultivated  mother 
could  manifest  toward  a  beloved  daughter  in 
our  civilized  country.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  refines  and  purifies  the  hearts  of  those 
who  live  for  it,  whether  white  or  black. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

The  parents  make  contracts  of  marriage  for 
their  children  while  they  are  very  young.  This 
is  kept  a  secret  from  them  until  they  are  of 
suitable  age  to  understand  and  appreciate  it 
Under  some  circumstances  they  frequently 
come  together  and  live  very  happily.  At  other 
times,  the  knowledge  of  the  contract  creates 
an  aversion,  either  in  one  or  both,  and  they  re- 
fuse to  be  joined.  Very  few  of  the  elderly 
people  know  their  own  ages.  Some  plant  a 
tree  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  They  are  par- 
ticular in  observing  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  bark  of  that  tree 
from  one  season  to  another,  and  in  that  way 
determine  the  age  of  the  child.  The  young 
children  learn  to  write  with  great  facility. 
Another  of  their  peculiarities  is  changing  their 
names  whenever  an  important  event  transpires 
in  their  history.  If  a  child  sickens  and  dies, 
the  father  perhaps  assumes  the  name  of  the 
disease,  and  ever  after  bears  it  A  child  fell 
from  a  tree  and  was  killed,  and  the  mother 
took  the  name  of  the  tree. 


SIGNS   OF  DREAMS. 

Dr.  Hammond's  Quarterly  Journal  of  Phys- 
iological Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
contains  a  long  communication  on  "Dream- 
ing," from  which  we  extract  the  following : 
"  Lively  dreams  are,  in  general,  a  sign  of  ex- 
citement of  nervous  action ;  soft  dreams,  a 
sign  of  slight  irritation  of  the  brain,  often,  in 
nervous  fevers,  announcing  the  approach  of  a 
favorable  crisis.  Frightful  dreams  are  a  sign 
of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
Dreams  about  fire  are,  in  women,  signs  of  im- 
pending hemorrhage.  Dreams  about  blood  and 
red  objects  are  signs  of  inflammatory  condi- 
tions. Dreams  about  rain  and  water  are  often 
signs  of  diseased  mucous  membrane  and  dropsy. 
Dreams  of  distorted  forms  are  frequently  a  sign 
of  abdominal  obstructions  and  disorders  of  the 
liver.  Dreams  in  which  the  patient  sees  any 
part  of  the  body  especially  suffering  indicates 
disease  in  that  part  Dreams  about  death 
often  produce  apoplexy,  which  is  connected 
with  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
The  nightmare  (incubus  epiihaltee),  with  great 
sensitiveness,  is  a  sign  of  determination  of  blood 
to  the  chest  '  To  these,'  says  Baron  Von  Fech- 
tersleben,  4  we  may  add  that  dreams  of  dogs, 
after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  often  precede  the 
appearance  of  hydrophobia,  but  may  be  only 
the  consequence  of  excited  imagination.'  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  quotes  several  cases  in  which 
dreams  are  said  to  have  been  prognostic :  Ar- 
naud  de  Villeneuve  dreamed  one  night  that  a 
black  cat  bit  him  on  the  arm.  The  next  day 
an  anthrax  appeared  on  the  part  bitten.  A 
patient  of  Galen's  dreamed  that  one  of  his 
limbs  was  changed  to  stone.  Some  days  after 
his  leg  was  paralyzed.  Roger  d'Oxteyn,  knight 
of  the  company  of  Douglass,  went  to  sleep  in 
good  health ;  toward  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  saw  in  his  dream  a  man  infected  with  the 
plague,  quite  naked,  who  attacked  him  with 
fury,  threw  him  on  the  ground  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  and,  holding  him  between  his 
open  thighs,  vomited  the  plague  into  his  mouth. 
Three  days  after  he  was  seized  with  the  plague 
and  died.  Hippocrates  remarks  that  dreams 
in  which  one  sees  black  specters  are  a  bad 
omen." 


JOSEPH  A.  WEIGHT, 

LATE  MINISTER  TO  PRUSSIA. 

This  is  a  strongly-marked  character, 
not  one  that  would  be  called  a  bold  and 
eccentric  one,  but  a  character  direct, 
earnest,  and  honest.  He  always  had 
method  in  everything  he  undertook.  He 
worked  by  rule ;  bad  a  direct  purpose, 
and  pushed  that  purpose  without  swerv- 
ing to  the  very  end.  His  intellect  was 
well  balanced.  He  gathered  facts  for 
himself,  and  carried  in  bis  own  mind  the 
instruments  of  success.  His  reasoning 
power  was  good,  but  he  was  not  what 
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would  be  called  a  spinner  of  theories  or 
a  builder  of  air-castles.  Common  sense 
is  written  on  that  forehead,  and  earnest- 
ness and  integrity,  sincerity  and  thor- 
oughness, are  stamped  on  every  feature 
and  expression  of  the  face.  His  top-head 
was  well  developed,  especially  in  Benev- 
olence, Veneration,  Conscientiousness, 
and  Firmness.  He  was  honest  in  his 
purposes,  persevering  and  thorough  in 
their  execution,  respectful  toward  age 
and  whatever  is  superior  and  sacred, 
and  kindly  and  sympathetical  toward 
the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  ignorant. 
He  wa.s  not  a  copyist ;  had  ways  of  his 
own,  and  generally  pursued  an  even  line 
from  proposition  to  conclusion,  from  pur- 
pose to  result.  He  was  more  kind  than 
urbane.  We  mean  he  was  not  one  of 
those  mellow,  smooth,  soft-talking  men 
who  compromise  and  seem  to  agree  with 
contradictory  propositions  or  opinions. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  express  himself 
according  to  his  convictions  in  a  clear, 
earnest,  and  manly  way;  was  inclined 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  He 
made  his  friends,  not  by  compromising 
truth,  but  by  showing  himself  kind  and 
friendly,  and  thus  he  could  appreciate  tal- 
ent and  sterling  worth ;  and  those  who 
were  well  endowed  with  those  qualities 
themselves  were  attracted  to  him.  Ho 
was  ambitious,  energetic,  courageous, 
brave,  but  had  no  hypocrisy,  no  artful- 
ness, and  not  much  love  for  property, 
and  should  have  had  a  little  more  of  the 
spirit  of  economy.  He  was  warmly  so- 
cial, a  faithful  friend ;  had  a  thorough 
and  earnest  spirit  directed  by  sound 
sense,  practical  judgment,  and  upright 
intention. 

Joseph  A  Wright  was  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  the  year  1810.  In  1817  his  father, 
who  was  by  trade  a  bricklayer,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Indiana,  of  which  State  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  continued  a  resident  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  left  an  orphan,  with  no  one  to  depend 
on  but  himself,  and  from  that  time  his  whole 
career  was  characterized  by  energy,  ambition, 
and  industry,  qualities  which  procured  for  him, 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  notice  of  the 
public,  and  political  preferment  He  obtained 
his  education  while  discharging  the  duties  of 
or  assisting  the  janitor  to  the  State  University. 
Intent  on  securing  that  substantial  basis  for 
his- future  action  which  academic  training 
affords,  he  scrupled  not  to  perform  laborious 
services  to  procure  the  necessary  means.  In 
1828  he  commenced  to  study  law,  and  three 
years  afterward  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 


bar.  He  made  Rockville,  in  Parke  County,  his 
home,  and  soon  acquired  a  remunerative  cli- 
entage. Almost  simultaneously  with  his  rise 
in  his  profession,  Governor  Wright  became 
prominent  in  the  field  of  politics.   He  was  but 
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twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  continued  to  so 
represent  his  district  until  1848,  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional, or  Terre  Haute,  District  While  in  Con- 
gress he  earned  the  reputation  of  a  "  working  " 
member,  and  to  his  zeal  was  his  State  indebted, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  donation  of  lands 
by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  He  served  one  term 
in  Congress,  and  then  returned  to  his  profes- 
sion. In  1849  he  was  elected,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
His  administration  proved  very  popular,  so  that 
he  became  a  successful  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion in  1852.  During  his  long  occupancy  of 
the  governorship  he  was  ever  active  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  State.  Under  his  auspices  the 
Indiana  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
and  the  system  of  State  fairs  introduced.  He 
was  honest,  not  attempting  to  profit  pecunia- 
rily by  his  official  position.  The  salary  at- 
tached to  his  office  was  small,  so  that  his  lib- 
eral hospitality  absorbed  the  little  property  he 
had  accumulated  previous  to  his  elevation,  and 
he  retired  from  the  office,  which  he  had  held 
over  seven  years,  comparatively  poor. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the 
Presidency,  Governor  Wright  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administration, 
until  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  change  in  the  administration  of  American 
affairs  thus  brought  about  induced,  of  course, 
the  recall  of  Governor  Wright  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  substitute  in  the  mission  he  had  in 
charge.  But  his  democracy  was  of  a  sterling 
order,  and  when  many  of  his  political  friends 
were  questioning  the  right  of  the  Government 


to  "coerce"  the  Southern  insurgents  to  obey 
the  laws,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  Berlin,  which 
was  widely  published,  advocating  vigorous 
measures  for  maintaining  the  Union.  This 
bold  demonstration  lost  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  led  to  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  old  party,  in  which  he  had 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  he  returned  home, 
and  soon  engaged  in  assisting  energetically, 
with  tongue  and  pen,  the  measures  of  the 
Government  in  suppressing  rebellion.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Morton  to  fill  a  vacant  scnatorship  in  Con- 
gress, and  served  until  January  22d,  1868. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  Presidency,  Governor  Wright  was  again 
appointed  to  his  former  post  of  Minister  to 
Berlin,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death,  in  May,  1867. 

He  died  of  dropsy,  after  a  protracted  illness ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  sad  truth  been  pub- 
lished than  the  American  residents  of  Berlin 
held  a  meeting  to  express  their  regard  for  the 
late  Minister.  At  this  meeting,  Gov.  Cm-tin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  paid  a  warm  and  just  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  the  deceased ;  and  a  memo- 
rial was  prepared  for  publication.  Governor 
Wright  had  for  many  years  been  actively  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  did  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
act  as  a  teacher  in  Sunday-schools  while  hold- 
ing the  gubernatorial  office.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  social  qualities,  of  decided  executive  abil- 
ity, and  energetic  in  the  performance  of  what- 
ever duties  fell  to  his  part,  either  in  private  or 
public  life. 


Flourens  a  Practical  Phrenologist. — 
It  is  said  that  M.  Flourens,  a  very  distinguished 
French  tavan,  and  member  of  the  Academy, 
selected  his  wife  according  to  the  principles  of 
Phrenology.  The  Oaulois,  a  leading  Paris 
paper,  is  responsible  for  the  following:  "M. 
Flourens'  specialty  was  the  brain ;  he  regarded 
nothing  else  in  the  human  frame  as  of  the 
slightest  importance,  and  while  yet  a  youth 
was  in  the  habit  of  practicing  on  the  heads  of 
various  living  animals,  and  observing  the  mod- 
ifications produced  upon  their  dispositions  and 
habits  by  removing  small  portions  of  the  skulL 
He  selected  his  wife  on  the  same  phrenological 
principles,  viz.,  by  the  conformation  of  her  head 
and  the  predominance  of  certain  bumps. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  theories 
by  finding  his  married  life  a  perpetual  honey- 
moon. His  successor,  Claude  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  grand  upon  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, upon  which,  according  to  him,  the 
whole  character,  moral  and  physical,  depends. 
He,  too,  looked  out  for  a  wife  after  his  own 
heart;  but  though  her  digestion  was  good, 
1  incompatibility  of  temper,'  etc.,  has  convinced 
her  unlucky  spouse  that  the  stomach  does  not 
invariably '  influence  the  moral  being  for  good,' 
and  accordingly  he  is  suing  for  a  separation." 
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CONTROVERSY. 

What  is  gained  by  controversy? 
What  faculties  are  exercised  in  disputa- 
tions? Are  debates  generally  profita- 
ble ?  Is  there  not  a  better  way  of  ar- 
riving at  the  truth  ? 

If  we — mankind — were  organized  pre- 
cisely alike,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
differences  of  opinion,  and  hence  no  con- 
troversy. But  we  are  different  in  tastes, 
in  capabilities,  and  in  adaptations  to  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  action.  One  is  artistic, 
another  is  mechanical;  one  is  literary, 
poetical,  musical,  and  fond  of  romance ; 
another  is  scientific,  with  a  matter-of-fact 
mind.  One  is  given  to  money-getting 
and  money-keeping ;  another  is  a  natu- 
ral spendthrift.  One  would  be  a  sol- 
dier, another  a  sailor ;  one  would  be  a 
farmer,  another  a  lawyer,  politician,  or 
statesman.  One  would  teach,  in  a  school 
or  a  college ;  another  has  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  capacity  to  do  such  things. 
Now,  controversy  grows  out  of  these 
differences.  But  no  amount  of  discus- 
sion can  awaken  the  religious  emotions 
in  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  religious 
sentiments.  Nor  can  courage  be  talked 
into  a  constitutional  coward.  Discus- 
sions may  be  conducted  with  much  or 
with  little  reason.  There  may  be  mere 
disputation ;  more  Combativeness  than 
Causality.  This,  however,  is  no  more 
profitable  than  the  scolding  of  old — tea 
drinkers  and  tobacco  chewers.  But  if 
they  enjoy  it,  why  object  ? — you  need 
not  participate.  Much  of  the  newspaper 
controversy  on  "free  trade  and  protec- 
tion" is  personal  abuse  and  vituperation. 
So  also  are  many  of  the  discussions  be- 
tween party  politicians ;  each  loses  sight 
of  the  question  while  "pitching  into" 
the  private  character  of  his  opponent. 
.  Is  it  not  supremely  foolish  to  fight  where 


'victory  gives  no  honor?  And  are  dis- 
putes started  to  elicit  truth  ?  or  to  put 
down  the  opponent?  Many  debatable 
questions  are  not  susceptible  of  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  demonstration, — 
those  in  the  realms  of  psychology,  for 
example.  Who  can  prove,  by  any  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  attributes  of  Deity? 
Who  can  demonstrate,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, the  origin  of  matter  ? — the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man  ? — the  nature  of  the 
living  principle  in  man  or  beast  ?  The 
world  is  not  agreed — never  can  be  agreed 
— on  many  subjects  of  mere  faith  or  be- 
lief; and  yet  faith  is  as  much  a  principle 
in  the  human  character  as  reason  is. 
Reason  may  seek,  search,  and  reach  after 
the  Infinite,  but  faith  is  the  only  ladder 
on  which  to  climb  in  that  direction ; 
and  that  ladder,  though  bated  on  the 
material,  reaches  into  the  spiritual,  be- 
yond, far  beyond  human  vision  or  hu- 
man reason.  Faith  begins  where  reason 
ceases.  Here  are  Scriptural  sayings 
which  accord  perfectly  with  our  phreno- 
logical definitions : 

"  The  things  which  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal." — 2  Cor.  iv.  18.  "We  walk 
by  faith  [in  spiritual  matters],  not  by 
sight"— 2  Cor.  v.  7.  "  We  through  the 
Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness 
by  faith."—  Gal.  v.  5.  "  If  we  live  in  the 
Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit." — 
Gal.  v.  25.  "  Go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole." — Luke  x vii.  1 9.  "  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Receive  thy  sight ; 
thy  faith  hath  saved  thee." — Luke  xviii. 
42.  "He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 
— Psa.  xci.  11.  "A  spirit  passed  before 
my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up ; 
I  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof."— Job  iv.  15,  16. 

In  matters  of  the  intellect,  where  the 
reflective  faculties,  Causality,  and  Com- 
parison are  concerned,  we  have  in  the 
Scriptures  the  following,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect : 

"Come  now,  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord." — Ita.  i.  18.  "Jesus  said 
unto  them,  O  ye  of  little  faith,  why  rea- 
son ye  among  yourselves?" — Matt.  xvi. 
8.  "  And  Paul  reasoned  with  them  out 
of  the  Scriptures."— Acts  xvii.  2.  "And 
he  reasoned  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  and 
Greeks." — Acts  xviii.  4.    "As  he  rea- 


soned of  righteousuess,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled." — 
Acta  xxiv.  25.  "Produce  your  cause, 
saith  the  Lord,  bring  forth  your  strong 
reasons." — laa.  xli.  21.  "Unto  what  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  like,  and  whereunto 
shall  I  resemble  it  ?  It  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  etc.  It  is  like  leaven," 
etc. — Luke  xiii.  18,  19.  "Whereunto 
shall  we  liken  the  kiugdom  of  God,  or 
with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare 
it  V'—Mark  iv.  30.  "The  invisible  things 
of  him  from  tho  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made." — Rom.  i  20. 
"  Behold,  I  know  your  thoughts,  and  the 
devices  which  ye  wrongfully  imagine 
agaiust  me." — Job  xxi.  27.  "There  are 
no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but 
thou  feign  est  them  out  of  thine  own 
heart." — Nth.  vi.  8.  "Counsel  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  like  deep  water;  but 
a  man  of  understanding  will  draw  it 
out" — Prov.  xx.  5. 

These  things  clearly  imply  differences 
in  disposition  and  in  opinion,  which 
open  the  door  to  controversy.  It  has 
been  said  that  Christian  men  should  not 
differ.  Our  reply  is,  they  do  differ.  One 
is  high  church ;  another  is  low  church. 
One  is  new  school ;  another  is  old  school 
One  is  for  close  communion;  another  is 
for  open  communion.  One  believes  in  to- 
tal depravity ;  another  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  subject.  One  believes  in  a 
God  who  punishes  the  wicked  eternally ; 
another,  more  liberal,  but  perhaps  less 
conscientious,  believes  in  a  God  who  is 
all  mercy,  all  forgiveness,  all  kinducss. 
It  is  owing  to  these  differences  that  we 
have  so  many  different  oreeds  among 
Christians ;  each  creed  reflects  light  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  its  own  glasses 
through  which  objects  are  seen.  The  hu- 
man faculties,  colored  by  education,  ig- 
norance, or  superstition,  are  the  glasses. 
We  have  more  than  a  thousand  different 
creeds  among  mankind ;  more  than  three 
hundred  among  Christians.  Is  it  for  me 
to  say  that  my  creed  is  the  only  one 
through  which  the  salvation  of  souls 
may  be  secured?  Would  it  not  seem 
like  presumption?  would  it  not  be  un- 
pardonable egotism  ?  And  yet  each  one 
thinks  the  creed  according  to  which  he 
was  educated  is  nearest  right,  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  each  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  his  own  knowledge,  or  his 
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want  of  it.  But  is  there  no  sure  basis, 
no  religious  platform,  on  which  all  man- 
kind  mav  together  stand?  Is  it  fated 
that  we  are  to  be  martyrs,  to  slaughter 
and  to  be  slaughtered,  because  we  differ, 
honestly  differ,  in  opinion  ?  Are  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans to  wage  war  against  each 
other  for  God's  sake  ?  By  no  means ! 
When  mankind  lived  only  in  their 
passions,  before  Christian  enlightenment 
changed  the  hearts  of  the  animal  man, 
before  the  advent  of  human  science, 
which  explains  why  we  do  not,  can  not 
think  precisely  alike  on  religious  and 
other  psychological  questions,  such  per- 
secutions were  natural  and  common ;  but 
when  it  is  seen  and  realized  that  one  has 
ten  talents,  another  five,  and  another  one 
— when  these  organic  differences  are  rec- 
ognized by  all  men,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding sense  of  personal  accounta- 
bility and  of  freedom  to  worship  God,  on 
the  part  of  one  and  all,  according  to  his 
own  conscience ;  persecutions  for  God's 
sake  will  cease,  aud  controversies  will  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  golden 
rule — when  each  will  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by.  Friendly  intellectual  contests 
tend  to  sharpen  one's  wits,  awaken  one's 
sensibilities,  and  call  out  all  his  latent 
powers.  But  Christianity  is  more  cer- 
tainly advanced  by  a  right  life  on  the 
part  of  an  advocate  than  by  any  amount 
of  vehement  declamation  or  controversy. 
So  is  Phrenology ;  so  is  all  truth.  But  a 
comparatively  weak  man  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Phrenology  is  stronger  than  a 
strong  man  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 


HOW   TO   DO  IT. 

To  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence, as  revealed  by  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  Psychology,  is 
the  leading  desire  of  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  He  knows 
the  truth  of  these  principles,  and  would  have 
others  know  mem.  He  thoroughly  believes 
in  their  great  practical  utility  when  understood, 
and  applied  to  any,  nay,  to  every,  human  in^ 
terest  They  are  the  blocks  on  which  opin- 
ions, religious,  educational,  political,  govern- 
mental, and  aU  others  of  importance  to  society, 
must  be  squared.  In  short,  it  is  from  the 
Brain,  or  through  the  Brain,  that  every  human 
thought,  emotion,  and  impulse  radiates;  and 
according  to  its  condition— its  health  or  dis- 
ease—and its  particular  development,  depend, 
in  the  main,  all  our  actions,— whether  in  the 
interest  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  passions  and  selfish 




propensities ;  whether  the  tendency  be  toward 
hell  or  heaven ! 

When  men,  generally,  come  to  know  and  to 
realize  the  truth  of  these  things,  they  will  not 
wonder  at  our  zeal,  but  will  embrace  and  help 
on  the  cause.  But  the  reader  inquires,  How 
can  we  help  ?  "We  answer,  by  assisting  to  es- 
tablish Phrenological  Offices,  Branch  Stations 
or  Depots  in  every  chief  town  or  city  in  the 
country.  There  ought  to  be  Phrenological 
Rooms — where  examinations  could  be  made, 
and  where  publications  could  be  had  in  every 
principal  place,  from  Portland  on  the  Atlantic 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific.  Let  us  see. 
Each  of  the  following  cities  would  support  a 
good  phrenologist:  Boston,  Albany,  Roches- 
ter, Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  and  San  Francisco. 
Farther  north,  there  are  Halifax,  St  Johns, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  St  Paul.  On 
the  south  of  these  lines  we  have  Providence, 
with  her  40,000  inhabitants,  Brooklyn, Newark, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  Richmond,  Charles- 
ton, Memphis,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, and  a  dozen  other  towns  like  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Troy,  Utica, 
Wheeling,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  etc.,  where 
there  are  enough  women  and  children  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  a  phrenologist  year  in 
and  year  out 

What  we  want  now  are  capable,  practical 
phrenologists,  who  will  settle  in  all  these 
places.  At  present,  not  one  person  in  ten  thou- 
sand can  obtain  the  services  of  a  competent 
phrenologist,  however  much  ho  may  desire  so 
to  do.  All  told,  there  are  not  as  many  prac- 
tical phrenologists  in  America  as  there  are 
States  and  Territories  in  the  Union.  And  yet 
there  are  men  enough  interested  in  the  subject, 
capable  and  willing — lacking  only  the  neces- 
sary preparation — to  enter  at  once  this  large 
and  rich  field  of  human  effort  Let  them  be 
prepared.  Let  the  capital— only  a  little  to 
begin  with  is  necessary— be  invested,  and  let 
all  the  larger  places  be  occupied  at  once. 

Who  will  help?  The  harvest  is  ripe,  the 
laborers  arc  few. 

If  life,  health,  and  strength  be  spared  us ;  if 
means  be  provided  us,  the  people  of  at  least 
one  part  of  the  world  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
Phrenology. 


FALL  FAIRS. 

Now  that  the  summer  is  ended,  and  the  har- 
vest is  over,  our  rural  population  will  gather 
together  the  best  specimens  of  their  produc- 
tions, animal  and  vegetable,  for  public  exhi- 
bition, competition,  and  prizes. 

With  what  pride  and  power  those  monarchs 
of  the  pasture  and  the  stable  enter  the  rings 
to  pass  inspection!  How  they  enjoy  the 
attentions  of  the  people  and  the  caresses  of 
their  keepers !  Here  are  the  Shorthorns ;  there 
are  the  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Alderneys,  Jerseys, 
and  the  natives — each  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Next  come  the  horses,  the  best  servants  of 
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man's  necessities  and  pleasure.  Observe  those 
roadsters.  How  exactly  they  are  matched  as 
to  size  and  step!  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
match  a  bay  with  a  brown,  and  a  gray  with  a 
black ;  so  that  they  work  evenly,  a  difference 
in  color  is  no  objection,  but  rather  preferred 
by  many.  Then  notice  those  plain,  long,  lean- 
looking  horses.  A  Pennsylvania  farmer  would 
think  them  too  poor  to  work.  They  are  fatt. 
Speed  and  fat  do  not  go  together.  Race-horses 
are  always  thin  and  gaunt  Were  it  not  for 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race-course — 
betting,  drinking,  gambling,  fighting,  cheating, 
etc. — it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  quickly 
a  spirited  horse  can  go  over  the  ground.  Men 
of  high  moral  principle  may  try  the  speed  and 
endurance  of  their  horses  without  indulging  in 
the  above-named  perversions.  Godly  men  do 
not  gamble.  Bad  men  do.  All  men  delight 
in  speed,  endurance,  and  in  grace  of  action. 

Here  are  those  useful,  nay  indispensable,  ani- 
mals from  whom  we  take  so  much  of  our 
clothing— the  Sheep.  What  large,  mild  eyes ! 
How  docile !  how  timid !  and  how  plump ! 
Think  of  this  young  creature,  with  his  crooked 
horns,  not  yet  three  years  old,  being  sold  for 
$6,000!  Is  he  really  worth  it?  The  judges 
pronounce  him  a  piece  of  animal  perfection. 
He  will  so  improve  the  fleece  and  blood  of  the 
flock — of  many  flocks — that  their  cash  value 
will  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Many  years,  and 
much  care,  were  required  to  bring  him  to  his 
present  advancement 

Now  look  at  the  pigs.  How  clean  and  white 
they  are!  and  how  fat,  ponderous,  and  lazy! 
No  wonder  it  makes  them  grunt  to  move.  If 
they  were  more  sensible  they  would  regulate 
their  diet,  and  not  become  so  fat,  so  gross,  and 
so  hoggish.  Poor  things,  they  do  not  know 
any  better  than  to  make  swine  of  themselves ! 

nere  are  the  barn-door  fowls.  What  a  crow- 
ing and  cackling  they  keep  up !  How  -very  un- 
comfortable they  look  in  their  narrow  coops ! 
Their  "  natural  sphere  "  is  out  of  doors,  where 
they  can  run,  scratch,  and  flap  their  wings. 
But  what  a  chicken-pie  that  pair  of  shanghais 
would  make !  Which  arc  the  best  layers  ?  One 
says  the  Black-Spanish ;  another  says  the  Dork- 
ing ;  another  the  Bolton  Grey,  or  the  Poland,  or 
the  Leghorn,  or  the  Bramahpootra,  or  Chitta- 
gong,  etc,  each  according  to  his  own  fancy. 
We  have  seen  no  reliable  statistics  showing  ex- 
actly which  breed  is  best  We  suppose  good 
keeping  will  secure  good  results  from  any 
breed. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  fruits.  What  apples ! 
what  pears !  what  peaches !  grapes,  plums,  and 
quinces !  Why  is  it  that  we  see  such  fruits 
only  at  these  public  Fairs?  Is  it  not  just  as 
cheap  and  as  easy  to  grow  the  best  as  the 
poorest?  Well,  some  folks  are  slow  to  take 
new  ideas,  and  there  are  but  very  few  who  are 
disposed  to  spend  the  necessary  time  to  plant, 
graft,  fertilize,  and  perfect  these  things ;  and 
some  farmers  seem  content  to  "  eat  sour  crab 
apples"  all  their  lives,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  improve  their  native  seedlings. 

See  those  monstrous  squashes ;  those  im-  /RV 
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mensc  pumpkins,  beets,  turnips,  and  those 
smooth,  plump  potatoes!  Here  are  the  sev- 
eral sorts  of  early  and  late  varieties,  and  it  is 
good  to  look  at  them.  Then,  what  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  beans,  and  peas  !  Where,  and  by 
whom,  were  they  grown  t  Read  the  label — 
Apply  early  for  seed  to  plant  the  coming 
season. 

The  women  and  the  men  are  busy  examin- 
ing the  new  churns,  which  are  said  to  make 
the  butter  come  in  so  many  minutes ;  the  wash- 
ers and  wringers  of  the  latest  styles;  the  sew- 
ing machines  that  win  prizes  at  all  the  Fairs. 
And  here  are  corn  planters,  seed  sewers,  culti- 
vators, harvesters,  plows,  corn  shell  era,  straw 
cutters,  flax  breakers,  cotton  pickers,  and  every 
variety  of  household  and  farm  implement  for 
saving  labor  and  time. 

Great  annual  Fairs  will  be  held  in  every 
State,  in  many  county  seats,  and  in  the  chief 
cities.  In  New  York  wo  shall  have  the  Na- 
tional Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  which 
will  remain  open  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  November.  Here  will  be  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  all  the  leading  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
including  machinery  of  different  kinds  in  mo- 
tion, new  inventions,  besides  fine  arts,  musical 
instruments,  fish  and  chicken  hatching  ap- 
paratus, together  with  every  new  novelty  in 
science,  art,  and  mechanism.  Of  course,  every- 
body in  New  York,  or  who  visits  New  York, 
will  visit  the  Fair  at  the  Rink,  and  the  Phre- 
nological Museum  at  389  Broadway. 

Finally — Let  observers  take  the  addresses 
of  exhibitors  who  have  the  best  specimens. 
Let  them  inquire  into  the  processes  by  which 
these  results  are  attained,  and  let  the  lesson 
not  be  lost  Old  as  the  world  is,  every  year, 
yea,  every  day,  reveals  something  new,  or  at 
least  new  applications  of  established  principles. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  rev- 
olutionize agriculture.  Let  farmers  look  into 
the  subject  of  thorough  under-draining,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  carrying  off  surface  water, 
but  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  evil  effects 
of  drouths,  of  warming  the  soil,  and  prolong- 
ing the  growing  season.  Make  these  exhibi- 
tions periods  of  relaxation  and  of  close  obser- 
vation— "school  terms"  for  practical  men,  in 
which  they  may  learn  "  how  to  set  the  world 
ahead." 


Premature  and  Sudden  Deaths.  —  Re- 
ports of  numerous  cases  of  sudden  deaths  of 
late  startle  our  citizens,  and  every  one  who 
reads  the  reports  asks, "  What  is  the  cause  of 
these  calamities?  and  is  there  no  remedy  or 
preventive  ?"  We  have  procured  from  a  distin- 
guished author,  professor  of  therapeutics  and 
president  of  one  of  our  medical  colleges,  a  cap- 
ital treatise  on  this  most  important  subject  for 
the  readers  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  present  it  in  this  number.  However 
ignorant  others  may  be  on  the  cause  of  sud- 
den death  or  apoplexy,  our  readers,  at  least, 
shall  be  thoroughly  informed,  and  so  put  in 
the  way  of  escape.  The  article  deserves  to  be 
copied  into  all  the  medical  journals,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 


SELF  HELP;  OR,  WHAT  CAN 
WOMAN  DO? 

When  married  and  settled,  if  she  have  young 
children,  she  will  find  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  husband,  house,  and  children.  But 
suppose  she  be  not  married,  and  is  dependent 
on  her  own  resources ;  she  may  enter  one  of 
half  a  dozen  callings,  all  more  or  less  crowded, 
viz.,  sewing,  teaching,  nursing,  singing,  per- 
forming on  musical  instruments,  working  in  a 
factory,  etc.  All  the  more  lucrative  pursuits  are 
filled  by  men.  We  find  great,  strapping,  able- 
bodied  men,  six  feet  high,  standing  behind  a 
counter  selling  needles,  pins,  tape,  bird-seeds, 
and  tobacco  pipes.  We  find  masculine  men 
in  the  feminine  employments  of  fitting  ladies' 
dresses,  trying  on  new  shoes,  dressing  ladies' 
hair,  and  the  like.  They  fill  nearly  all  the 
clerkships  in  telegraph  offices,  and  are  the 
scribes  in  our  courts  and  law  offices ;  they  re- 
port sermons,  speeches,  legislative  proceedings, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  which  educated 
women  could  do  as  well  or  better.  Now,  why 
not  be  magnanimous  and  assist  women  to 
help  themselves?  Give  them  a  start,  and  they 
can  go  on  and  earn  a  living.  Lift  them  out  of 
a  state  of  dependence  by  educating  them  as  boys 
are  educated— not  for  engineers,  machinists, 
builders,  soldiers,  sailors,  road  makers,  or  other 
exclusively  masculine  pursuits,  but  for  account- 
ants, clerks,  reporters,  writers,  authors,  artists, 
composers,  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  teach- 
ers of  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  etc.,  and 
thus  fit  them  for  professorships  in  our  col- 
leges. What  has  sex  to  do  with  acquiring  or 
with  imparting  knowledge?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  woman  has  an  equal  aptitude  for  many  of 
these  things?  Then,  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
why  may  she  not  exercise,  develop,  and  make 
use  of  these  gifts  for  her  own  benefit,  and  for 
that  of  the  race  ?  If  she  had  been  created  for 
maternity  only,  why  were  other  faculties,  de- 
sires, aspirations,  and  aptitudes  given  her?  The 
fact  is,  she  is  a  responsible  human  being ;  she 
has  a  brain  and  a  soul ;  she  can  study,  feel, 
think,  plan,  and  work ;  she  is  entitled  to  every 
right  and  privilege  assumed  by  man— to  enjoy 
and  to  suffer.  It  is  hers  to  be  good  and  to  do 
good.  Our  attention  has  just  now  been  called 
to  this  subject  by  the  receipt  of  the  seventh 
annual  announcement  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College  for  Women,  1869-70.  So  far,  more 
than  fifty  women  have  been  graduated  at  this 
College,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  profitable 
practice.  And  why  not  ?  Except  in  the  more 
difficult  cases  of  surgery,  many  prefer  the  lady 
physician.  But  this  fact  is  already  established, 
and  lady  physicians  are  employed  in  the  best 
families. 

We  write  in  the  interest  of  those  who  wish 
to  study,  and  to  encourage  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  help.  There  are  young 
widowed  ladies,  maiden  ladies,  and  young 
ladies  who  may  not  marry.  Some  of  these 
would  like  to  study  and  practice  medicine.  A 
few  dollars  will  pay  tuition,  board,  and  other 
expenses ;  and  after  graduating  they  will  have 
a  sure  capital — education— to  work  on,  which  I 


will  soon  give  them  a  competency.  Reader, 
have  you  a  sister,  an  aunt,  or  a  lady  friend 
whom  you  would  assist?  Instead  of  present- 
ing her  with  costly  jewelry,  silks,  satins,  or 
fine  feathers,  present  her  with  a  scholarship, 
if  she  desires  to  study,  in  this  Medical  College 
for  Women.  Your  present  will  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  with  use  and  a  heart  full  of  grat- 
itude, for  the  gift  will  be  ever  yours. 


USURY  AND   USURY  LAWS. 

Every  law  that  is  habitually  violated  should 
be  repealed  or  modified. 

When  a  law  is  shown  to  work  against  the  in- 
terests as  well  as  against  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  certainly  should  be  repealed  or  amended. 

It  is  impossible  to  train  up  a  child  to  be  a 
law-abiding  citizen  when  he  sees  the  judge, 
the  priest,  and  everybody,  violating  some  one 
or  another  of  the  statutes. 

One  of  the  statutes  of  this  State  is,  '*  Thou 
shalt  not  take  usury;"  and  usury  is  defined  to 
be  anything  over  seven  per  cent. 

There  are  times  when  not  a  dollar  of  money 
can  be  borrowed  at  seven  per  cent,  because  the 
money-lender,  whether  he  be  priest  or  judge, 
saint  or  sinner,  can,  despite  the  statute,  get 
more  than  seven  per  cent  by  buying  bonds  or 
stocks.  Banks  pay  dividends,  on  an  average, 
of  ten  per  cent  Railroads  will  make  and  sell 
their  mortgage  bonds  by  the  million,  so  that 
the  purchaser  gets  twelve  per  cent  ISvery 
child  often  years  old,  every  sprig  of  the  pulpit 
or  the  bench,  knows  that  dad  gets  ten,  twelve, 
or  twenty  per  cent  interest  on  his  invested 
money.  Teach  that  child  to  reverence  the 
statutes,  and  grow  up  a  law-abiding  citizen? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  If  dad  breaks  the  law  of  usury, 
the  logic  of  the  child's  head  and  heart  is  that 
ho  may  break  any  and  all  of  the  statutes. 

There  is  another  statute  which  covers  "  all 
the  States,"  which  is,  "Thou  shalt  render  a 
just  account  of  the  profits  of  thy  business  "  to 
the  internal  revenue  officers,  and  the  exhibit  of 
income  must  be  accompanied  by  an  oath.  This 
law  needs  repealing  or  remodeling  to  a  great 
extent.  The  burden  of  this  tax  is  unfairly  pro- 
portioned ;  persons  with  small  incomes  derived 
from  business  or  salary  at  present  pay  by  far 
the  most  of  the  money,  while  the  bondholders 
go  scot  free.  Is  there  not  given  by  this  system 
a  strong  temptation  to  commit  perjury,  or  to 
try  to  evade  paying  the  tax  ? 


Matrimony  is — hot  cakes,  warm  beds,  com- 
fortable slippers,  smoking  coffee,  round  arms, 
red  lips,  kind  words,  shirts  exulting  in  buttons, 
redeemed  stockings,  boot-jacks,  happiness,  etc. 
Single  blessedness  is— sheet-iron  quilts,  blue 
noses,  frosty  rooms,  ice  in  the  pitcher,  unre- 
generatcd  linen,  heelless  socks,  coffee  sweet- 
ened with  icicles,  gutta-percha  biscuits,  flabby 
steak,  dull  razors,  dirty  towels,  rheumatism, 
corns,  coughs,  cold  dinners,  cholics,  rhubarb, 
and  any  amount  of  misery.  Hear  that,  ye 
crusty  Benedicts ! 
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tional  Life  Saving  and  Ship  Ballasting  Compa- 
ny, on  the  steamer  Sunnyside.  A  band  of  music 
contributed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  excursion. 
The  boat  proceeded  down  the  bay  to  a  point 
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LIFE-PRESERVING  DRE88  AND  BUOY. 

near  the  Narrows.  Here,  after  turning  her  bow 
toward  the  city,  the  steamer  became  stationary, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  exhibition. 
The  advantages  of  the  life-boat  were  first  put 
to  the  test  The  improvement  claimed  in  this 
is  the  ballast — a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  lever  which  can  be  almost  instantly  lowered 


it  completely  with  water,  and  attempting  to 
upset  it  by  all  getting  on  one  edge.  Though 
the  edge  of  the  boat  was  thus  carried  slightly 
beneath  the  water,  it  righted  Itself  instantly 
when  the  weight  was  removed.  The 
life-preserver  was  next  exhibited. 
This  consists  of  a  cork  jacket,  not 
visibly  differing  from  those  which 
have  for  many  years  been  in  use  on 
vessels,  and  of  a  water-proof  dress,  of 
rubber  cloth,  which  envelope  the 
whole  person  except  the  face.  Rub- 
ber paddles  for  facilitating  progress 
in  the  water  are  provided  for  the 
hands.  The  prominent  feature  in 
this  apparatus  consists  of  two  weights 
of  five  pounds  each  attached  to  the 
feet  These  are  designed  to  keep  the 
body  upright  in  the  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  means  of  keeping  the 
body  from  sinking,  he  is  supplied 
with  a  water-tight  tin  can,  having 
considerable  buoyancy,  and  contain- 
ing fresh  water,  concentrated  meats, 
matches,  stimulants,  and  sky-rockets 
for  night  signals.  This  can  is  fur- 
nished with  a  ballast  which  can  be 
readily  lowered,  and  which  keeps 
it  "right  side  up"  in  the  roughest 
sea.  Captain  Stoner  and  Dr.  Smith 
rigged  themselves  in  their  floats, 
weights,  and  imperm cables,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea.  After  the  men 
got  in  the  water  their  performance 
was  beautithl.  Capt  Stoner  and 
his  companion  displayed  a  red  flag, 
ate  and  drank  from  their  stores  in 
the  can,  and  had  a  social  time.  Fi- 
nally, having  drifted  several  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  steamer,  they 
sent  up  signals  of  distress  in  the  form  of  sky- 
rockets and  Roman  candles.  This  exhibition 
was  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  signals  being 
observed  by  the  men  in  the  life-boat  (which,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  rigged  as  a  sailing-ves- 
sel), they  came  to  them  and  picked  them  up. 
The  Sunnyside  then  returned  to  Pier  No.  89  in 


NEW  MODE  OF  BALLASTING. 


LIPB-8AVINO  APPARATUS. 

The  diagrams  represent  newly  invented  ap- 
paratus for  saving  life  in  marine  disasters.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  John  B.  Stoner,  of  New  York,  has 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  practicality  of 
his  devices  by  numerous  experiments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  American  and  foreign 
press  awarding  him  the  highest  encomiums  for 
the  important  service  thus  rendered  humanity. 

The  apparatus  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows : 

A,  in  figure  1,  is  a  rubber-suit,  made  large 
enough  to  be  put  on  over  a  person's  ordinary 
clothing,  his  shoes  only  being  removed.  The 
only  openings  in  this  suit  at  the  head  and 
wrists,  are  arranged  to  fit  closely  to  the  person. 
A  flap,  C,  projects  beneath  the  chin  of  the 
wearer  to  protect  his  mouth  and  nose  from  the 
splash  of  the  water.  Straps  and  suspenders,  G 
and  H,  are  employed  to  secure  the  suit  to  the 
person.  I  is  a  cork  jacket  worn  beneath  the 
rubber  suit  K  are  metal  shoes  or  weights  fit- 
ting upon  the  feet,  and  padded  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  much  inconvenience  to  the  wearer.  M 
is  the  swimming  or  paddling  device,  to  be 
grasped  by  the  hand.  It  is  covered  with  rub- 
ber, and  so  constructed  that  when  moved  in 
one  direction  the  wings  fold  back  and  occasion 
little  resistance  from  the  water,  but  when 
moved  in  the  opposite,  the  wings  expand,  and 
thus  encounter  the  most  resistance. 

Figure  2  represents  in  detail  a  can  or  buoy 
made  to  contain  water  and  provisions,  besides 
affording  the  basis  for  the  flag-staff.  This  buoy 
is  attached  to  the  suit  A  by  a  cord,  O,  as  seen 
in  figure  1. 

Figure  3  is  an  open  diagram  of  Mr.  Stoner's 
life-boat,  in  which  a  device  for  ballasting  is  in- 
troduced which  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  any 
emergency  and  avoid  capsizing.  F  is  a  weight 
fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  a  lever  which  is 
pivoted  at  its  upper  end  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  keel  of  the  boat  A  small  rope  being  at- 
tached to  the  upper  end,  operated  by  a  winch, 
pawl,  ratchet,  and  brake,  serves  to  swing  the 
lever  back,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the 
forward  segment  of  the  keel,  in  which  position 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  after  half  of  the  keel. 
This  is  its  proper  position  in  calm  weather  or 
when  the  boat  is  under  sail  with  a  moderately 
fair  wind.  If  the  wind  be  on  the  beam,  and 
blowing  strongly,  the  lever  is  let  down  as 
much  as  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency. 
When,  finally,  the  lever  reaches  the  vertical 
position,  the  center  of  gravity  is  brought  so  low 
that  no  wind  can  capsize  the  boat  This  was 
amply  proved  by  the  experiments.  A  large 
party  of  gentlemen  entered  the  boat  and  failed 
to  capsize  it  by  all  the  means  within  reach. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Stoner  and  some  friends  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  July 
last  must  close  this  paper : 

A  party  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies 
and  gentlemen— invited  guests — embarked  at 
4  p.m.,  from  Pier  No.  89  North  River,  with 
Capt  Stoner  and  several  members  of  the  Na- 


to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  more  or  less.  When 
not  in  use  this  weight  is  raised  up  so  as  to  form 
a  part  of  the  stern  of  the  keel.  The  test  was 
made  by  nine  men  getting  into  the  boat  filling 


the  evening.  The  utility  of  these  inventions 
for  saving  life  and  property  was  thus  demon- 
strated beyond  cavil.  Will  the  traveling  pub- 
lic avail  itself  of  them? 
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A  VISIT   TO  A  OLOISTERj 

OB,  CARL  VOGT  ON  TIIK  DERIVATION  OF  MAN. 
[TBAXbXATKD  TBOX  THX  OKRXAX  BT  JOHN  P.  JACKSON.] 

[We  have  previously  given  a  slight  survey  of 
the  views  promulgated  hy  Carl  Vogt  the  dis- 
tinguished German  ethnologist  The  lectures 
on  Man,  which  he  delivered  in  all  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Germany  during  the  winter  of  1867-8, 
excited  considerable  attention,  not  only  in  sci- 
entific circles,  but  especially  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  of  Europe.  In  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  a  public  meeting  was  held  by  some 
of  the  latter,  who  denounced  Vogt's  views  as 
heretical— a  fact  which,  as  will  be  seen,  Vogt 
himself  refers  to  in  the  following  account  The 
article,  which  we  here  translate— originally 
published  in  one  of  the  most  influential  popu- 
lar journals  in  the  German  language — is  valu- 
able as  embracing  the  substance  of  Vogt's 
doctrine.  Mr.  Vogt  is  the  chief  living  authority 
on  the  microcephala,  or  ape-men.] 

•*  You  have  gone  through  many  hard  days  in 
your  life,"  said  a  convalescent  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  attendant,  who  belonged  to  the  Alexian 
Order,  a  religious  society  well  known  as  em- 
bracing among  its  members  the  best  nurses  of 
the  sick  anywhere  to  be  found.  "  Your  calling 
is  certainly  no  light  one,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  the  whole  Order  made  during  the  last 
wars,  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Bohemia,  can 
not  be  praised  enough.  Please  relate  to  me  a 
*w  incidents  from  your  life." 

"  What  can  I  tell  you  ?"  answered  the  Alex- 
ian. "  Our  duty  enjoins  us  to  succor  the  suf- 
fering, and  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  We  learn 
this  calling  in  our  institutions,  where  we  re- 
ceive especially  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  incura- 
bles, and  when  we  have  learned  it,  we  try  to 
make  ourselves  as  useful  to  mankind  as  it  lies 
within  our  weakness  to  be.  There  is  not  much 
to  be  said  about  that" 

"  But  as  for  yourself,  have  yon  not  suffered 
infinitely  in  the  last  war,  when  often  every- 
thing was  wanting,  except  courage  and  the 
hope  for  improvement  ?  " 

"  Many  of  our  brothers  are  buried,"  answered 
the  Alexian, "and  I  mysolf  often  thought  that 
I  should  never  get  over  the  troubles,  fatigues, 
and  fearful  impressions  that  assailed  me.  But 
in  what  I  suffered  there-is  nothing  compared  to 
what  I  had  to  do  during  my  novitiate.  Dur- 
ing eighteen  months  I  had  to  take  care  of  two 
apes!" 

"  Two  apes  ?  "  exclaimed  the  invalid.  "  How, 
in  the  world  can  one  imagine  such  a  thought 
as  to  place  in  a  menagerie  men  who  have  been 
trained  as  attendants  on  the  sick  ?  " 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  replied  the 
Alexian.  "  They  were  children  of  well-formed 
parents,  human  according  to  birth,  but  apes  in 
their  conduct,  movements,  and  whole  nature ; 
two  brothers— the  elder  wicked,  malignant, 


cunning,  and  crafty,  the  younger,  good-natured, 
mild,  but  passionate  when  teased.  Neither 
could  speak;  neither  could  be  educated  or 
trained.  Bodily,  human  below  the  head;  in- 
tellectually, apes  in  every  relation.  The  care 
of  these  creatures  was  specially  given  to  me, 
and  that  was  harder  than  to  work  among  suf- 
fering, but  still  thinking  men." 

During  the  war-year  of  1866  I  had  occupied 
myself  with  the  study  of  the  so-called  ape-men 
or  microcephala  (small-heads).    In  my  travel* 


EMIL  N.  LISTENING  TO  MUSIC* 

as  a  lectarer  I  made  use  of  opportunities  to 
study  living  beings  of  this  kind.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  I  listened  anxiously  as  this 
was  related? 

"  I  believe,"  said  a  physician  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  was  present,  "  that  I  have  once 
seen  these  two  beings  in  the  Alexian  Institu- 
tion. Will  you  tell  me  what  I  shall  observe, 
so  that  I  may  not  lead  you  upon  a  false  trace  ? 

•  The  peculiar-looking  wooden  shoes  which  Emll 
wears  are  a  national  institution  among  the  German  peas- 
ants, and  the  cause  of  much  deformity. 


I  will  then  repair  to  the  Institute,  inquire,  and 
if  both  beings  which  you  seek  really  belong  in 
the  category,  I  will  inform  you  and  take  you 
thither,  so  that  yon  can  examine  them  your- 
self." 

"  Heaven  recompense  you  for  your  kindness, 
dear  doctor.  What  can  I  tell  you  ?  These 
beings  were  born  with  absolutely  too  small 
skull  and  brain.  The  forehead  is  at  most  only 
two  fingers  broad,  and  slopes  backward,  flat- 
tened; the  skull  is  but  a  little  larger  than  a 
roan's  fist ;  the  eyebrows  jut  out ;  the  thick 
lips  8 till  more ;  while  the  hanging  jaw  is  pro- 
vided with  magnificently  large  teeth.  The 
skull  is  so  small,  so  flatly  arched,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  ear  stand  nearly  a*  high  as  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  expression  of  the  eyes 
and  the  whole  countenance  is  now  good-na- 
tured, now  wicked,  but  always  more  like  an 
animal  than  a  man.  They  do  not  speak,  but 
only  utter  inarticulate  sounds  and  gurgling 
tones.  They  stand  and  walk  with  hanging 
head,  crooked  back,  legs  and  arms  bowed  in- 
ward. Do  not  confound  these  'idiots'  with 
cretins.  [Idiots  of  a  certain  kind,  frequent  in 
the  low  valleys  of  the  Alps,  generally  afflicted 
with  goitre.]  With  the  latter  you  have  dull- 
ness, weak  muscles,  slow,  heavy  movements, 
pinched-up,  indented  root  of  the  nose;  with 
the  ape-men  we  find  movements  as  quick  as 
lightning,  mimicry  full  of  expression,  imita- 
tions of  the  movements,  positions,  and  mien  of 
others,  the  attention  restless,  and  quick  transi- 
tions from  joy  to  sadness,  and  with  it  a  counte- 
nance reminding  you  of  the  Aztecs  which 
were  exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  had 
nothing  else  than  such  skull  and  brain  deform- 
ities— though  sprung  from  another  race." 

"Enough,"  answered  the  doctor.  "A  lay- 
man can  go  on  the  search  with  that  If  there 
be  anything  there  it  shall  not  escape  me." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  doctor  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  the  railroad  depot 

"  I  have  found  them  1"  he  cried,  as  we  met 
"  The  elder  brother  has  died,  however ;  the 
younger  lives,  and  you  shall  see  him." 

We  hastened  on  our  way. 

"  Have  you  seen  living  beings  of  this  kind 
l>eforer"  asked  the  doctor,  as  we  plunged 
through  the  soft  snow  and  mud. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "  a  now  seven- 
teen-year-old girl,  Sophie  Wyss,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Asylum  of  Hindelbank,  near  Berne. 
The  girl  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  01- 
len,  in  the  Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland,  but  was 
taken  to  the  Institute  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment She  was  the  fright  of  a  hound  in  the 
place ;  stood  on  the  grade  of  a  little  house-dog 
in  intellect,  but  possessed  a  prominent  imitative 
instinct  She  imitated  the  daily-repeated  fam- 
ily prayer  with  great  accuracy,  taking  into 
account  her  gurgle-tone ;  every  movement,  ev- 
ery expression  of  the  countenance,  she  caught 
and  imitated  when  in  good  humor.  Articulate 
speech,  however,  failed  altogether;  the  only 
word  which  she  had  become  accustomed  to  in 
the  Institute  is 1  Amen  '—but  this  was  not  fully 
spoken  out;  it  sounded  nearly  like  harnm— the 
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vowel  being  brought  out  with  strong  aspira- 
tion, and  the  'm'  in  nearly  a  half-finished 
sneeze.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
which  one  scene  in  the  court-yard  produced 
upon  me.  We  had  somewhat  deranged  our 
hair  and  clothing  while  taking  our  measure- 
ments, and  as  we  went  through  the  court  with 
Sophie  and  the  female  attendant,  an  old  blear- 
eyed  half-cretin,  who  had  only  a  single  tooth 
in  his  mouth,  came  up  to'Sophie  and  began  to 
pull  at  her  hair  and  clothes.  1  Sophie  doesn't 
like  you,'  said  the  attendant ;  and,  indeed,  the 
girl  flew  suddenly  around,  like  an  irritated  ape, 
clutched  her  fingers,  showed  her  teeth,  and 
bristled  up  so  that  one  could  really  believe 
we  had  go£  into  the  cage  of  a  panther  by 
mistake.  The  half-cretin  retreated,  opened  his 
mouth  wide,  showed  his  single  tooth,  bristled 
up,  and  made  the  same  performances.  At 
the  same  moment,  however,  when  it  appear- 
ed probable  that  actions  would  follow  these 
demonstrations,  a  third  personage  appeared 
upon  the  scene— a  poor,  sickly,  weak-looking 
individual  with  a  good-natured  expression  of 
countenance.  4  What's  amiss,  Sophie  ?  Don't 
be  wicked !  Be  good  I  And  as  the  girl  heard 
the  sound  of  this  voice,  an  expression  of  the 
greatest  joy  spread  over  the  just  now  enraged 
visage,  and  she  ran  with  pleased  gurgles  and 
grunts  to  the  new-comer,  who  licked  her  face 
like  a  dog,  and  laid  his  cheeka  to  hers." 

"  We  have  reached  our  goal,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  we  entered  the  little  waiting-halL  "  Be 
cautious.  I  have  not  made  your  name  known ; 
if  it  were,  it  might  prove  a  hinderance  to  our 
inquiries.  You  are  only  a  friend  interested  in 
cases  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  the 
point  and  we  are  directly  questioned,  we  will 
not  give  a  false  name ;  till  then,  however,  your 
sileuee  is  no  sin." 

The  father-rector  granted  our  request  with- 
out inquiring  my  name,  and  immediately  or- 
dered the  young  man  to  be  brought  forward. 

"  Emil,"  he  stated,  "  comes  from  well-formed 
parents.  His  father  is  dead ;  the  mother  still 
lives.  The  elder  brother,  who  was  more  de- 
formed, and  lived  here  with  this  one,  died  two 
years  ago ;  a  sister,  not  so  much  deformed,  but 
still  like  an  animal,  lives  in  another  institute. 
She  has  another  brother  here,  who  is  a 
good-looking,  intelligent  boy.  We  consider 
this  one  the  same  as  a  domesticated  animal. 
People  play  and  amuse  themselves  with  him 
as  with  a  good-natured  but  ill-bred  dog.  The 
elder  brother  was  malignant  and  spiteful,  bit 
dangerously,  and  once  in  his  madness  two  men 
could  scarcely  hold  him;  but  this  one  would 
hurt  nobody,  and  so  no  one  does  him  any 
harm." 

The  strange  being  now  made  his  appearance, 
clad  in  a  smock  of  coarse  brown  woolen  stuff, 
which  reached  to  his  heels,  with  a  scarf  slung 
negligently  around  his  neck.  As  if  I  saw  the 
twin-brother  of  Sophie  Wyss !  The  same  atti- 
tude, with  crooked  back,  knees  and  arms  bent 
inward,  and  the  latter  somewhat  screwed 
round;  the  same  friendly  grin  in  the  stupid 
countenance,  with  the  thick,  constantly  slaver- 


ing lips,  and  the  great  protruding  eyebrows, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  and  low,  retreating 
forehead,  over  which  very  short-cut,  bristly 
hair  covered  a  skull  scarcely  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist  My  friend  Richard  Seel,  of  Elber- 
feld,  who  later  and  with  much  trouble  fur- 
nished a  wonderfully  successful  life-sized  por- 
trait of  Emil,  has  perhaps  imparted  a  little  too 
much  intellectual  expression  to  the  eyes,  which 
stared  at  us  good-naturedly,  hastily  followed 
•  our  every  movement,  and  appeared  to  question 
our  purposes.  It  willingly  reached  a  hand  to 
one  and  the  other,  and  allowed  his  head  to  be 
scratched,  fingered,  and  measured  with  appar- 
ent delight  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  bony 
skull — the  brain-cap — was  far  smaller  than  the 
head  would  indicate  at  first  glance;  for  the 
scalp  proved  at  the  touch  to  be  very  thick,  and 
here  and  there  even  puffed  out,  so  that  the 
space  between  the  protruding  eyebrows  and  the 
bones  of  the  forehead  appeared  to  be  smoothly 
filled  out,  while  in  fact  the  latter  offered  a  deep 
depression. 

Emil  imitates  a  few  words.  The  father-rec- 
tor pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  heaven,  and 
asked  a  number  of  times, "  Where  is  God  ?  "  At 
last  the  man-ape  raised  his  finger  likewise,  and 
ejaculated  "  Stab,  stah."  We  were  told  that 
this  syllable  should  mean  "  Was  ist  dagf" 
("What  is  that?"),  and  indeed  the  whispered 
was  brought  out  with  sharp  accent  on 
every  occasion.  He  attempts,  besides,  to  utter 
the  word  "Muda"  (mutter:  mothef).  We 
heard  "Ah  Diah!"  from  him  as  he  stroked 
the  collar  of  my  fur  coat.  He  held  the  fur  to 
his  cheek,  took  one  of  our  hands  in  order  that 
we  might  stroke  it ;  he  tried  evidently  to  say, 
Bin  thierf  Bin  thier!  ("An  animal!  An  ani- 
mal ! ").  A  real  streak  of  happiness  came  over 
his  face  at  this  discovery,  and  he  constantly 
returned  to  the  fur  and  the  supposed  animal. 

The  highest  excitement,  however,  well  paint- 
ed on  his  countenance,  was  caused  when  a 
barrel-organ  was  brought,  which  shrieked  out 
a  miserable  melody.  Pressing  forward,  with 
the  forefinger  raised  toward  heaven,  with  the 
ejaculation  "  Stah  1  stah ! "  he  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinual movement  with  his  feet,  while  his  wide 
animal-mouth  grins  and  his  eyes  beam  with 
rapture.  My  friend  Seel  seized  this  moment  for 
his  picture,  a  copy  of  which  appears  in  our 
engraving.  His  excitement  increased ;  the 
father-rector  encouraged  him  to  beat  time  and 
dance ;  finally  he  fell  upon  the  instrument,  at- 
tempted to  get  hold  of  the  handle,  and  with 
wild  energy  to  turn  it.  If  he  were  permitted, 
he  would  grind  and  dance  until  he  fell  to  the 
ground  exhausted. 

"  How  is  the  origin  of  such  a  being  to  be  ex- 
plained?" I  was  asked  after  Emil  was  taken 
away.  "  He  is  more  ape  than  man — an  ape  in 
his  conduct,  in  his  intelligence,  in  his  lack  of 
speech,  in  the  appearance  of  his  head— and  still 
not  ill-formed  in  body,  and  descended,  too,  from 
well-formed,  intelligent  parents." 

"  I  wDl  attempt  to  give  the  results  of  my  re- 
searches in  a  short  space.  The  skull  proper, 
the  bony  brain-cap  with  the  two  hemispheres 


of  the  great-brain  therein  inclosed,  correspond 
with  the  monkey  type  in  shape,  and  are  devel- 
oped according  to  the  same  law  of  growth, 
which,  with  the  ape,  is  regular.  The  great- 
brain,  the  seat  of  the  thinking  power,  is  scarcely 
so  large  as  with  the  ape;  its  individual  por- 
tions are  formed  like  an  ape's, — the  functions 
corresponding  with  their  organs.  The  brain 
of  an  ape  can  generate  no  human  thought 
Therefore  they  all  lack  those  properties  which 
characterize  man  as  a  higher,  thinking  being: 
articulate  speech,  the  capability  of  abstract 
thought,  and  all  that  philosophers,  moralists, 
and  even,  naturalists  have  claimed  as  the  spe- 
cial intellectual  attribute  of  the  human  race  as 
antithesis  to  the  brute.  However  brutal  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  may  be,  its  nat- 
ural historical  characteristics  arc  human.  The 
convex  nose,  the  lower  nerves  of  the  nose  sen- 
sible through  the  lips,  the  order  and  form  of 
the  teeth,  the  protruding  chin — all  these  belong 
to  man,  though  to  the  lowest  type.  You  can 
scarcely  find  such  obliquely  set  teeth  and  such 
a  prominent  jaw  in  an  Australian,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  higher  race  from  which  the  individual 
descends,  and  to  which,  according  to  the  rest  of 
his  body,  he  belongs. 

"  You  have,  then,  in  the  ape-man  a  mingling 
of  three  different  types :  the  ape  in  skull  and 
the  higher,  thinking  portion  of  the  brain,  the 
lowest  race  of  mankind  in  countenance,  the 
higher  race  in  body.  The  whole  to  a  certain 
extent  unnatural  mixture  develops  tardily  amid 
opposing  tendencies.  The  small  head  grows 
slowly ;  is  perhaps  exposed  in  youth  to  many 
detrimental  influences;  but  he  often  becomes 
large,  attaining  a  powerful  manhood ,  and  reach- 
ing a  good  age.  According  to  the  results  of  r# 
searches,  which,  however,  are  not  corroborated 
by  experience,  there  exists  no  doubt  that  these 
beings  are  capable  of  transmitting  posterity, 
and  probably  might  have  children  among 
themselves." 

"  But  all  that  does  not  give  an  answer  to  my 
question,"  said  a  bystander.  "  We  ask  for  the 
origin  of  such  forms,  and  you  answer  with  an 
analysis  of  their  constitution." 

"  Softly,  softly  I  First,  I  think,  man  must 
know  what  a  being  is ;  then  he  can  ask  how  he 
became  such.  Now  we  will  lay  hold  of  the  mat- 
ter by  the  roots  Two  great  laws  permeate  the 
whole  of  organic  nature  like  the  red  tape  through 
all  the  ropes  of  the  English  navy :  the  law  of 
transmission  and  the  law  of  mutability.  Both 
go  hand  in  hand ;  both  can  slumber,  not  appear- 
ing in  the  phenomena  during  a  long  period, 
each  restraining  the  other,  but  never  perfectly 
annulled.  Every  organism  carries  in  itself  the 
whole  history  of  its  construction  by  means  of 
the  continual  concurrences  of  both  of  these 
forces ;  every  transitional  point  where  the  an- 
cestors remain  stationary  is  indicated  in  the 
development  of  the  descendant  by  a  transitory 
stage  of  culture.  That  parents  transmit  a  sum 
of  character  to  their  descendants  I  need  not 
prove.  You  see  this  every  day ;  see  also  that 
this  character  makes  its  appearance  first  at  a 
defined  age,  but  till  then  is  inactive.   But  not 
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less  clear  is  the  mutability.  No  child  abso- 
lutely resembles  its  parents.  Every  organism 
has  thus  within  itself  the  capability  of  change; 
but  in  most  cases  this  capability  produces  only 
unessential  results.  We  can  not  wonder  at 
that  Every  egg,  every  germ,  has  the  capabil- 
ity of  development,  and  of  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent being ;  but  try  once  to  calculate  how 
many  eggs  of  a  tape-worm  again  become  tape- 
worms, and  you  will  arrive  at  the  result  that, 
from  a  million  of  eggs  perhaps  only  a  single 
one  reaches  its  object,  by  finding  the  favorable 
ground  which  is  a  necessary  and  close  condi- 
tion to  its  existence.  Just  so  the  human  organ- 
ism. Each  carries  the  germ  of  mutability  within 
itself.  Of  millions,  perhaps  only  one  finds  the 
necessary  conditions  to  the  unfolding  of  this 
germ,  and  transmits  the  result  attained  to  off- 
spring." 

"  I  do  not  see  at  all  how  that  should  be,"  in- 
terrupts one. 

"  You  shall  soon  be  served.  If  transmission 
as  well  as  mutability  write  their  results  in  the 
history  of  the  organism ;  if  both  can  remain 
latent  during  a  certain  period  and  even  through 
generations,  until  made  visible  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  favorable  conditions,  we  can  thus 
explain  why  phenomena  often  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  succeeding  generation  which 
place  themselves  outside  of  the  usual  course  of 
development,  and  which  we  in  part  designate 
as  arrested  formations  (hemmungiinidungen), 
and  in  part  as  premonitory  formations  (ahnen- 
bUdungen) — (atavism,  from  aiavus,  the  ancestor 
or  original  parent).  Both  phenomena  are  alike 
in  principle,  only  the  latter  refer  us  more  to 
nearer  characteristics  which  we  see  appear- 
ing in  perfected  development  in  the  progeni- 
tors ;  while  the  1  arrested  formations,'  through 
the  stopping  of  an  organ  at  a  certain  phase  of 
development,  represent  these  only  to  us.  Per- 
mit me  to  explain :  If  men  are  born  with  hare- 
lips, wolf-jaws,  or  other  similar  deformities,  we 
would  rather  call  these  an '  arrested  formation,' 
because  the  organ  has  stopped  at  a  very  early 
degree  of  the  development  of  the  coming  indi- 
vidual, which,  as  far  as  we  know,  would  be 
represented  by  no  full-grown  normal  type.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  colt  were  produced  with 
stripes  on  the  feet  (zebra-like),  or  with  three- 
toed  feet  instead  of  a  single  one,  we  would  call 
this  a '  premonitory  formation,'  an  atavism ;  be- 
cause we  can  assume,  with  more  or  less  proba- 
bility, that  the  type  from  which  it  descended 
was  variegated,  like  the  present  wild  horse 
of  Africa,  and  because  such  ancestor  of  the 
colt  instanced,  which  lived  in  the  newer  ter- 
tiary period  and  was  called  by  the  researchers 
of  petrifactions  Iiipparion,  possessed  such  three- 
toed  feet  The  colt  of  the  present  day  pos- 
sesses at  an  early  period  in  its  mother's  womb,  - 
in  the  stunted  foundations  of  its  members,  inti- 
mations of  not  only  three  but  even  five  toes, 
which  disappear,  however,  in  the  following  or- 
der :  first  the  outer  one,  then  the  two  next,  and 
only  the  middle  one  attains  full  growth.  When 
instead  of  tins,  as  sometimes  appears,  two  side 
toes  grow  out,  which,  somewhat  like  the  so- 


called  after-claw  of  the  pig,  hang  at  a  height  a 
little  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  full-growa 
animal  still  only  walks  with  the  middle  toe, 
this  formation  is  called  an '  arrested  formation,' 
for  the  process  of  disappearance  of  the  both 
side  toes  was  checked,— and  at  the  same  time  a 
1  premonitory  formation,'  with  the  bones,  liga- 
ments, sinews,  originally  present  only  in  the 
foundations  and  developed  at  a  later  period, 
have  brought  to  light  the  feet  of  the  geological 
ancestors  which  precede  the  horse  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth." 

"  Fiat  appUcatio.  Make  the  application,"  said 
the  doctor,  as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"You  are  right,  doctor,"  I  resumed;  "the 
application  follows  at  once.  All  anatomists 
are  now  united,  after  the  most  complete  inves- 
tigations, that  the  brains  of  the  ape  and  man  are 
built  according  to  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  possess  in  common  the  finest  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  organic  parts ;  that  both 
differ  only  through  the  perfection  and  propor- 
tion of  the  individual  part  as  well  as  through 
the  development  of  the  whole.  The  brain  of  the 
man-resembling  ape,  the  gorilla  itself,  whose 
body  surpasses  that  of  man  in  size  and  weight, 
is  nevertheless  two-thirds  smaller  than  that  of 
man,  and  this  reduction  falls  especially  on  the 
so-called  great-brain,  that  is,  the  portion  of  the 
brain  which,  in  the  strictest  relation,  is  devoted 
to  the  intellect  This  pre-eminence  of  the  human 
brain  is  doubtless  acquired  in  part  before  birth, 
for  the  child  comes  into  the  world  with  a  weight 
of  brain  which  certainly  exceeds  that  of  the 
just-born  ape,  but  stands  below  that  of  the  full- 
grown  one  in  a  small  degree ;  the  superiority, 
however,  is  essentially  made  prominent  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  especially  in  the  first 
yoar  of  life.  The  volume  of  brain  of  the  new- 
born child  is  related  to  the  grown-up  man-like 
ape  as  4  to  5 ;  that  of  the  full-grown  man  to  the 
grown-up  ape  as  15  to  5.  Man  thus  receives 
his  superiority  of  brain  principally  through 
growth  immediately  after  birth,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  proves  that  the  pre-eminence 
is  acquired  proportionately  late  in  the  history 
of  the  race. 

"  Now  let  us  take  under  consideration  a  be- 
ing who  is  neither  man  nor  ape,  in  the  full 
full  sense  of  the  words ;  whose  brain  is  placed 
on  the  common  basis  with  both,  but  which  can 
be  developed  in  cither  direction.  Such  a  forma- 
tion which  permits  such  a  development  is  pos- 
sessed in  the  brain  of  the  human  love-fruit  at 
an  early  period.  The  brain  of  all  men,  with- 
out exception,  has  gone  through  such  a  forma- 
tional  stage.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  peri- 
od, through  an  influence  which  we  can  not  yet 
further  explain,  an  'arrested  formation'  ap- 
peared, and  a  process  was  evoked,  the  same 
as  with  the  colt  which  would  bring  three-toed 
feet  into  the  world.  The  brain,  checked  in 
the  human  formation,  grows ;  but  this  growth 
does  not  go  on  in  the  normal  direction,  but 
it  remains  upon  a  lower  grade,  partly  stag- 
nant and  partly  following  the  direction  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  grade:  it  develops  in  the 
direction  of  the  ape-type.   The  great-brain,  es- 


pecially the  intellectual  lobes,  which  appear  to 
stand  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  higher 
thoughts,  as  well  as  those  portions  of  the  lobes  of 
the  brain  which,  following  the  most  modern 
surgical  observations,  are  the  seat  of  articulate 
speech,  are  formed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
development  of  the  ape,  and  not  according  to 
the  human  law  of  development;  they  grow, 
too,  after  birth,  the  same  as  in  the  ape-type,  and 
the  surrounding  portion,  the  bony  skull-cap, 
becomes  modeled  according  to  this  law.  For 
that  reason,  too,  we  see  formed  with  the  micro- 
cephala  which  reach  mature  age  the  same 
ledges  and  ridges  of  the  skull  as  those  devel- 
oped in  the  aged  apes  ;—in  short,  each  condi- 
tion appears  which  I  have  previously  repre- 
sented to  you  as  the  characteristics  of  these 
deformities." 

"  You  assume,  then,  that  these  deformities  are 
at  the  same  time  'arrested  formations'  and 
'premonitory  formations,'"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered.  "  They  lead  us,  in  re- 
gard to  the  brain,  back  to  the  point  from  which 
the  two  branches  of  a  common  stem — the  ape 
and  man— have  developed,  though  in  different 
directions,  and  have  diverged  from  each  other 
constantly  more  and  more.  Bring  into  your  con- 
ception for  once  young  apes  and  children,  old 
apes  and  mature  men.  The  young  ones  resem- 
ble each  other  more  than  the  aged.  The  skull 
of  a  young  ape  has  a  far  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  child  than  the  skull  of  a  full-grown 
ape  has  to  that  of  a  man.  In  growing,  both 
types  deviate  from  one  another.  Place  the  di- 
vergent lines  which  represent  this  reciprocal 
growth,  continue  them  retrogressively,  and 
they  will  cross  themselves  at  a  certain  point, 
and  this  is,  for  the  brain,  the  period  where  an 
'  arrested  formation '  leads  the  organ  into  a  false 
direction.  The  conclusion  from  these  prem- 
ises follows  as  a  matter  of  course :  The  origin 
of  man  can  not  be  looked  for  in  the  now  living 
ape ;  the  ape-men  lead  us  back  to  a  stem,  to  a 
similar  type  which  must  be  looked  for  in  an 
earlier  geological  period,  and  from  which  the 
type  is  divided.  But  as  the  human-resembling 
apes,  orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gorilla,  approach 
man  from  different  sides,  the  first  in  the  brain, 
the  second  in  skull  and  teeth,  the  third  in  the 
size  of  its  members,  and  no  one  of  them  stands 
unqualifiedly  nearer  to  man  than  another,  so 
also  among  the  different  races  of  mankind  dif- 
ferent characters  are  indicated,  whereby  they 
prove  their  origin,  and  thereby  their  relation- 
ship with  the  ape.  This  is  clearly  authenti- 
cated by  the  trustworthy  measurements  of 
Messrs.  Scherzer  and  Schwarz,  made  on  board 
the  Novarra,  and  published  at  Vienna  by  Dr. 
Weissbach.  Even  the  most  highly  developed 
races,  which  stand  above  all  others  in  volume 
and  perfection  of  brain,  are  still,  as  the  author 
expresses  it  supplied  with  such  heirlooms  as 
go  to  prove  a  common  ancestry." 

"  I  acquiesce  as  a  layman,"  said  the  father- 
rector,  "  and  assume  no  opinion  upon  the  re- 
sults of  science,  which,  nevertheless,  according 
to  my  own  fast  convictions,  confirm  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Church  and  religion.  But  a  strange 
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creature  is  that  Emil,  though  I  am  convinced 
that  Vogt  would  give  much  if  he  could  have 
him  placed  before  him  in  person.  He  would 
open  his  eyes ! " 

"  I  will  allow  the  matter  to  adjust  itself,"  I 
replied,  almost  overcome  with  laughter.  "  We 
know  Vogt  well,  who  is,  according  to  report,  still 
lecturing  in  different  cities  on  the  Rhine  here, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  seize  the 
opportunity  with  pleasure.  Would  you  lend 
Emil  to  him  for  the  fall,  and  allow  him  to  ex- 
hibit him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  other  places  ?" 

"I!  Certainly  not!  Seeing  that  our  rules 
would  not  permit  it,  and  my  superior  could 
rightly  hold  me  responsible,  I  dare  not  for 
any  price  call  out  the  wrath  of  the  Aix-la- 
Chapellere  for  furnishing  Vogt  with  such  a 
weapon." 

"  It  is  already  done,"  said  I,  bowing.  "  I 
have  the  honor,  in  my  own  person,  to  intro- 
duce Professor  Carl  Vogt,  of  Geneva." 

"Positively!"  cried  out  the  father-rector. 
"  Now  I  ought  to  have  thought  it!  But  I  am 
glad,  nevertheless,  to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  have  been  convinced  with 
my  own  eyes  that  you  no  more  resemble  an 
ape  than  either  the  doctor  or  myself.  Without 
this  evidence  I  could  have  believed  the  con- 
trary, after  all  the  scandal  which  has  been 
made  on  your  account" 


THE  RHINOCEROS. 

This  massive  and  powerful  animal  belongs 
to  the  family  of  pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned 
quadrupeds.  In  bulk  it  is  scarcely  less  than 
the  elephant,  while  its  strength  is  fully  as  great 
Its  characteristics  may  be  thus  given :  The  in- 
cisors, or  cutting  teeth,  are  altogether  wanting, 
or  are  four  in  each  jaw ;  there  arc  no  canine 
teeth ;  the  molars,  or  grinders,  are  seven  on 
each  side,  above  and  below — those  of  the  upper 
jaw  having  a  square  surface,  and  presenting 
several  projecting  lines,  and  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  having  an  irregular  crown,  with  project- 
ing eminences.  The  feet  are  divided  into  three 
toes;  the  skin  is  naked,  thick,  compact,  and 
hard ;  the  bones  forming  the  roof  of  the  arched 
nose  are  very  strong,  and  support  one,  and  in 
the  African  species,  two  horns.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  horn  is,  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  bony  frame  of  the  animal,  being  joined 
merely  to  the  skin  and  composed  of  longitudi- 
nal fibers,  which  appear  on  close  inspection  to 
be  an  agglutinated  mass  of  hairs,  and  not  of  a 
true  bony  nature.  The  rhinoceros  frequents 
swampy  situations  near  large  rivers  and  ver- 
dant plains.  Its  food  is  herbs  and  succulent 
grasses  and  shrubs.  It  leads  a  quiet  and  in- 
dolent life  in  its  native  regions,  delighting  to 
roll  and  wallow  in  the  oozy  soil  of  the  marsh, 
swimming,  however,  with  ease  and  vigor  when 
in  deep  water. 

Our  engraving  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  Indian  rhinoc- 
eros, probably  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  different  known  species.  When  angered, 
he  proves  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  his 
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dense  skin  being  in  most  parts  almost  impen- 
etrable to  a  rifle-ball;  and  such  is  his  keen- 
ness of  smell  and  hearing,  that  hunters  must 
approach  him  against  the  direction  of  the  wind 
if  they  would  take  him  unawares.  In  the 
breeding  season  the  rhinoceros  is  very  danger- 
ous, and  impetuously  attacks  every  animal, 
even  the  elephant,  that  may  venture  near  his 
haunts. 

The  thick  and  deep  folds  into  which  the  skin 
is  gathered  on  the  neck,  cheeks,  shoulders, 
haunches,  and  thighs  are  distinctive  marks  of 
the  Indian  rhinoceros.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  skin  is  dusky  black  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  purple.  But  one  young  rhinoceros  is  pro- 
duced at  a  birth,  and  continues  in  the  nursing 
state  for  nearly  two  years.  The  age  attained  by 
the  animal  has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred 
years.  The  horn  has  been  strangely  regarded 
from  the  earliest  times  either  as  an  antidote 
against  poison,  or  as  efficacious  in  detecting  its 
presence.  It  was  used  by  the  Indian  kings  at 
table  for  drinking  purposes,  from  the  notion 
that "  it  sweats  at  the  approach  of  any  kind  of 
poison  whatever."  Thunberg  says  :  "  It  is 
generally  believed  that  goblets  made  of  the 
horns  in  a  turner's  lathe  will  discover  any 
poisonous  draught  that  is  put  into  them,  by 
making  the  liquor  ferment  until  it  runs  quite 
out  of  the  goblet  Such  goblets  are  frequently 
set  in  gold  and  silver,  and  are  regarded  as 
suitable  presents  to  kings,  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  particular  friends ;  or  else  they  are 
sold  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  rix-doUars  each.  When  I  tried  these  horns, 
both  wrought  and  unwrought — both  old  and 
young  horns  —  with  several  sorts  of  poison, 
weak  as  well  as  strong,  I  observed  not  the 


least  motion  or  effervescence ;  and  when  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  similar 
substance  was  poured  into  one  of  these  horns, 
there  arose  only  a  few  bubbles,  produced  by 
the  air  that  had  been  inclosed  iu  the  pores  of 
the  horn,  and  which  was  now  disengaged  from 
it"  Water  drank  from  such  horns  was  re- 
garded by  the  natives  of  India  as  medicinal. 
In  this  case  the  water  was  stirred  in  the  cup- 
like hollow  at  the  base  of  the  horn  with  an 
iron  nail,  until  it  became  discolored. 

Very  few  specimens  of  the  rhinoceros  have 
been  carried  to  Europe  or  brought  to  America, 
and  scarcely  enough  is  known  or  published  of 
the  animal  to  warrant  an  opinion  of  his  intel- 
ligence or  docility.  A  very  fine  one,  as  re- 
gards size  and  strength,  imported  to  this  coun- 
try at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000,  forms  a  leading 
feature  of  a  well-known  traveling  menagerie, 
but  is  kept  so  closely  secured  that  circum- 
stances are  not  favorable  for  an  exhibition  of 
striking  sagacity.  Not  long  since,  however,  it 
escaped  from  confinement  and  drove  directly 
for  a  pond  not  far  removed  from  the  stable  in 
which  it  had  been  kept  It  took  to  the  water 
apparently  with  great  glee,  and  rolled  about 
to  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion  of  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  which  were  grazing  in  the 
meadow.  But  much  gentleness  on  the  part  of 
the  keeper  and  a  show  of  savory  food  finally 
induced  the  huge  beast  to  re-enter  his  narrow 
quarters. 

In  Africa,  the  white  or  blunt-nosed  rhinoceros 
is  found,  which  differs  from  the  other  species 
chiefly  in  color  and  the  conformation  of  the 
muzzle.  Its  mouth  is  shaped  like  that  of  the 
ox,  the  upper  lip  being  perfectly  square,  and 
destitute  of  the  mobility  and  power  of  pro- 
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truslon  which  Is  exhibited  in  other  species. 
The  rhinoceros  is  one  of  those  few  species  of 
animals  which  have  inhabited  our  globe  for 
ages,  and  represents  the  quadrupeds  of  the 
geological  periods.  The  unicorn  of  Scripture 
doubtless  is  the  same  animal.  Fossil  relics  of 
the  rhinoceros  are  very  abundant,  and  show 
that  at  some  remote  past  time  that  animal  was 
very  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 


Jf0r  ®nr  fining 


A   GOOD  NAME. 

In  the  school  of  Dr.  Woods  none  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  conservatory  without  leave ; 
but  a  boy's  handkerchief,  with  his  name  upon 
it,  had  been  found  there.  Just  at  the  close  of 
school  the  Doctor  called  the  name  of  James 
Howard.  The  whole  school  became  silent  with 
suspense. 

"  James  Howard !  what  has  he  done  ?  such  a 
noble  boy  1  such  a  good  boy  I "  all  thought 
Dr.  Woods  himself  believed  he  must  have  been 
sent  into  the  conservatory  by  the  teacher  of 
botany ;  so  he  asked — 

"James  Howard,  have  you  been  into  the 
conservatory  to-day?" 

"  I  have  not,  sir,"  replied  James,  in  a  clear, 
calm  tone. 

"I  believe  you,  James,"  said  Dr.  Woods, 
"  although  your  handkerchief  has  been  found 
there.   You  are  not  the  boy  to  tell  an  untruth." 

So  James  sat  in  his  seat  unmoved.  Every 
boy  in  the  school  believed  him,  and  almost  en- 
vied his  good  name. 

Dr.  Woods  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  ex- 
cept these  few  words.  Let  every  boy  learn 
from  this  incident  the  worth  of  a  good  name, 
especially  when  appearances  are  against  him. 

How  came  James'  handkerchief  in  the  con- 
servatory ?  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  school  for  a  boy  to  enter 
there  unbidden".  James  had  lent  it  to  a  small 
boy  named  John  Rand,  to  tie  up -some  nuts  the 
day  before,  when  they  had  a  little  ramble  to- 
gether. The  boy  forgot  to  return  it.  He  also 
forgot  the  rule  of  the  school  against  entering 
the  conservatory,  but,  seeing  the  door  open, 
rushed  in  to  look  at  some  rare  flowers.  The 
handkerchief,  being  partly  out  of  his  pocket, 
dropped  upon  the  ground. 

See  here  the  evils  of  heedless  forgetfulness. 
The  boy  had  exposed  a  schoolmate  to  censure ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  James  Howard's  good 
name,  his  teacher  would  surely  have  thought 
him  to  be  the  offender.  At  least,  so  thought 
John  Hand. 

How  ashamed  he  felt  when  Dr.  Woods  said 
these  words  about  a  good  name.  The  words 
kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  had  broken 
a  rule  of  the  school,  and  was  afraid  to  own  it 
He  thought  the  Doctor  would  despise  him  if  he 
knew,  and  so  would  the  boys.  All  the  day,  all 
that  night,  ho  had  no  peace.  At  length  he 
went  to  see  James.  He  was  not  afraid  to  tell 
him  all  about  it 


M I  did  forget  it,  James,  truly,  honestly  I 
did,"  said  the  child ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  the  Doctor 
won't  believe  me  as  he  does  you." 

"  Yes  he  will,"  replied  James.  "  You  have 
been  so  short  a  time  in  school,  there's  some  ex- 
cuse for  you.  Qo  at  once,  and  own  up ;  for  the 
longer  you  put  it  off  the  harder  it  will  be.  Al- 
ways own  a  fault  at  once.  Don't  be  afraid; 
the  Doctor  will  forgive  you." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  boy  went  to  Dr. 
Woods,  confessed  his  fault,  and  was  forgiven ; 
but  he  learned  a  lesson  against  forgetfulness 
which  he  always  remembered. 


ONLY  A  BABY. 

BT  ADDIB  LATTOH. 

Omlt  a  baby  small. 

Dropped  from  the  akiea  I 
Only  a  laughing  face — 

Two  Bunny  eyes ! 

Only  two  cherry  lips. 
One  chubby  nose  I 

Only  two  little  hands. 
Ten  little  toes. 

Only  a  golden  head. 

Curly  and  soft  1 
Only  a  tongue  that  wags, 

Loudly  and  oft. 

Only  a  little  brain, 
Empty  of  thought  I 

Only  a  little  heart, 
Troubled  with  naught 

Only  a  tender  flower, 
Sent  ns  to  rear  I  * 

Only  a  life  to  lore, 
While  we  are  here. 

Only  a  baby  small, 

Never  at  rest ! 
Small,  but  bow  dear  to  as, 

God  knoweth  best  1 


The  Child's  Key.— "  Aunty,"  said  a  little 
girl,  "I  believe  I  have  found  a  new  key  to  un- 
lock people's  hearts  and  make  them  so  willing ; 
for  you  know,  aunty,  God  took  my  father  and 
mother,  and  they  want  people  to  be  kind  to 
their  poor  little  daughter." 

"  What  is  the  key  ?  "  asked  aunty. 

"It  is  only  one  little  word— guess  what?'' 
But  aunty  was  no  guesser. 

"  It  is  please,"  said  the  child ;  "  aunty,  it  is 
please.   If  I  ask  one  of  the  great  girls  in  school, 

*  Please  show  me  my  parsing  lesson  ? '  she  says, 

*  Oh,  yes,'  and  helps  me.  If  I  ask  Sarah,  Please 
do  this  for  me?'  no  matter,  she'll  take  her 
hands  out  of  the  suds.  If  I  ask  uncle, 1  Please,' 
he  says,  •  Yes,  puss,  if  I  can ; '  and  if  I  say, 
'Please  aunty'"— 

"  What  does  aunty  do  ?  "  said  aunty  herself. 

"  Oh,  you  look  and  smile  just  like  mother, 
and  that  is  the  best  of  all,"  cried  the  little  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  around  aunty's  neck,  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye. 

Perhaps  other  children  will  like  to  know 
about  this  key;  and  I  hope  they  will  use  it 
also,  for  there  is  great  power  in  the  small,  kind 
courtesies  of  life. 

Oh,  yes;  kind  words  will  even  do  more 
than  the  key  of  Chubbs'  wonderful  locks! 


ETIQUETTE   FOR  CHILDREN. 

Always  say  Yes,  sir.  No,  sir.  Yes,  papa. 
No,  papa.  Thank  you.  No,  thank  you.  Good- 
night  Good-morning.   Use  no  slang  terms. 

Clean  faces,  clean  clothes,  clean  shoes,  and 
clean  finger-nails  indicate  good  breeding. 
Never  leave  your  clothes  about  tho  room. 
Have  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything 
in  its  place. 

Rap  before  entering  a  room,  and  never  leave 
it  with  your  back  to  the  company. 

Always  offer  your  seat  to  a  lady  or  ojd  gen- 
tleman. 

Never  put  your  feet  on  cushions,  chairs,  or 
tables. 

Never  overlook  any  one  when  reading  or 
writing,  nor  talk  or  read  aloud  while  others 
are  reading. 

Never  talk  or  whisper  at  meetings  or  public 
places,  and  especially  in  a  private  room,  where 
any  one  is  singing  or  playing  the  piano. 

Be  careful  to  injure  no  one's  feelings  by  un- 
kind remarks.  Never  tell  tales,  make  laces, 
call  names,  ridicule  the  lame,  mimic  the  unfor- 
tunate, nor  be  cruel  to  insects,  birds,  or  an- 
imals. 


Riddles. — A  correspondent  residing  in  Texas 
sends  us  the  following  questions  for  our  young 
readers  to  puzzle  out: 

1.  The  oldest  man  that  ever  lived  was  969 
years  old  when  he  died,  but  died  before  his 
earthly  father.  How  could  this  be  ? 

2.  There  is  a  word  of  one  syllable,  easy  and 

short, 

Which  reads  both  backward  and  forward 
the  same, 

Expresses  our  sentiments  warm  from  the  heart, 
And  to  beauty  lays  principal  claim. 

Sharp.—"  William,  my  son,  how  came  you 
to  muddy  your  dress  so  ?  " 

Willie  stopped  a  moment,  then  looking  his 
father  in  the  eye,  very  soberly  asked : 

«  Father,  what  am  I  made  of?  " 

"  Dust  The  Bible  says, ' Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.' " 

"  Well,  father,  if  I'm  dust,  how  can  I  help 
being  muddy  when  it  rains  on  me?" 

Pious  Energy. — Many  years  ago  a  small 
Connecticut  parish  undertook  to  build  a  meet- 
ing-house. They  went  so  far  as  to  get  up  the 
frame  and  cover  it  with  boards.  Then,  for 
want  of  money  and  of  harmony,  the  enterprise 
stood  still.  The  elements  then  assailed  the  un- 
finished structure,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  rotted  down.  By  this  time  the  people 
had  come  to  their  senses,  and  set  out  in  earnest 
to  have  another  house.  Raisings  then  were 
great  occasions.  All  the  men  assembled  to  put 
up  the  timbers ;  all  the  women  and  children 
were  there  to  see  them  do  it  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work  it  was  common  to  sing  a 
psalm— the  lines,  for  want  of  books,  being  usu- 
ally deaconed  off.  This  office,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  was  assigned  to  President  Edwards' 
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witty  Bon  Plerrepont,  who  happened  to  be 
present.   He  began  as  follows : 

Except  the  Lord  doth  build  the  house, 
The  workmen  toil  In  vain ; 
■which  was  sung  with  a  will.   But  the  excited 
throng  was  taken  somewhat  aback  when  their 
roguish  precentor  roared  out  as  follows : 
Except  the  Lord  doth  shingle  it, 
'Twill  tumble  down  again. 

IN  PRESS. 

8.  R.  Wells,  New  York,  will  soon  publish, 
Man,  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology  ;  or,  The 
Bible  Account  of  Man's  Creation  Tested  by 
Scientific  Theories  of  his  Origin  and  An- 
tiquity.   By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
LL.D.   One  vol.,  12mo.   Price  $1. 
To  reconcile  Revelation  with  Science ;  to 
go  back  through  Ethnology  to  the  origin  of 
the  human  race;  and  to  examine  critically 
the  theories  of  the  philosophers  and  writers  on 
the  Development  Theory,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  facte,  and  thus  settle  the  question,  is 
the  object  of  the  author.   Rev.  Dr.  Thompson, 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  in  New 
York,  is  considered  one  of  the  ripest  scholars 
in  America.   Tho  book  contains  the  gist  of  a 
vast  amount  of  Scriptural  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, reviewing  all  authorities  to  date. 

Frontal  Sinus,  etc. — In  our  October  num- 
ber we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  at  consider- 
able length  the  questions  of  several  correspond- 
ents with  reference  to  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  frontal  bones  of  the  skull  and  the 
anterior  organs  of  the  brain. 

Nurseries  in  the  West. — It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Western 
men  in  establishing  nurseries  of  fruit  and  for- 
est trees  all  through  prairie  land.  We  intend 
to  publish  a  list  of  them,  so  that  everybody 
may  know  where  to  find  young  stock  to  plant 
There  is  room  on  the  prairies  for  100,000,000  of 
forest  trees,  and  for  a  vast  number  of  fruit  trees. 
Let  them  be  planted  on  every  roadside,  along 
every  railway,  and  on  every  farni.  Oh,  the 
beauty,  the  health,  and  the  joy  to  human  eyes 
of  beautiful  trees ! 


Coder  Uila  bead  we  pablUU  each  voluntary  oontrttmUani  at  we 
deem  •nOctcnllr  lutereatliig  or  euniceattTe  to  merit  a  plao*  bar*,  but 
without  ludurelnc  either  tlx  oululoua  or  the  alleged  facta. 


PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

An  enterprising  young  lecturer,  who  has  been  oper- 
ating in  the  West  for  some  years,  rends  us  the  following 
letter,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  some  suggestions 
not  unworthy  of  consideration : 

"Ik  the  Field,  at  Franklin  OnovK,  III. 

Editors  Jocrnal— I  love  the  science  you  represent, 
and  it,  as  the  seience  of  human  life,  has  had  a  large  share 
of  my  attenUon  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  although  I 
have  never  written  an  article  for  your  enterprising  Jour- 
nal, I  am  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  its  pages,  nor  to 
your  other  excellent  works  on  Physiology  and  Phrenol- 


suted  in  one  of  your  works  that  the  '  whole 


subject  of  the  temperaments  is  yet  to  be  written.'  I 
have  made  an  effort  in  tbat  direction ;  below  you  have 
the  result,  in  an  abridged  form.  Here  the  subject  is  re- 
solved into  its  original  element*,  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  understanding  of  the  people. 

Instead  of  three  or  four  temperaments,  the  subject  re- 
solves itself  into  seven  elementary  powers— the  natural 
grand  divisions  of  physical  and  intellectual  life : 

1.  The  bony  power ; 

2.  The  muscular  power ; 
8.  The  digestive  power : 

4.  The  glandular  power ; 

5.  The  circulating  power; 

6.  Tho  breathing  power ; 

7.  The  mental  power. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  able  to  point  out  the  weak- 
ness and  disease  (if  any)  of  each  person  that  we  examine, 
and  afford  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  advice  as  to  treat- 
ment. 

From  these  elements  all  the  combinations  of  tempera- 
ment are  readily  formed  and  easily  understood.  For 
instance : 

The  1st  and  2d  compose  the  motive  or  bilious  temper- 
ament ; 

The  3d  and  4th  compose  the  abdominal-vital  or  lym- 
pathic  temperament; 

The  6th  and  6th  compose  the  thoracic- vital  or  sanguine 
temperament; 

The  7th  is  the  mental  or  nervous  temperament 

The  1st,  2d,  and  7th  compose  the  motive-mental  tem- 
perament ; 

The  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  6th  compose  the  vital  tempera- 
ment. 

By  using  this  classification  of  the  physical  powers,  I 
have  no  trouble  in  explaining  to  the  people  what  I  mean 
by  temperament. 

The  following  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  as 
quite  a  number  of  the  leading  principles  of  Physiology 
and  Phrenology  are  here  thrown  together  In  a  condensed 
form.  They  are  elementary,  as  you  see,  and  Intended 
for  popular  nrfe : 

RULES  AND  REMARKS. 

1.  The  health  and  character  of  a  man  depend  upon 
three  things :  Birth,  Education,  and  Habit ;  what  he  had 
in  him  from  the  start,  and  what  he  has  absorbed,  ac- 
quired, and  learned  from  outside  sources,  and  especially 
what  he  has  reduced  to  practice. 

8.  Traits  of  character,  dispositions,  aspirations,  tal- 
ents, propensities,  passions,  depraved  conditions,  and 
disease  may  be  Inherited  as  well  as  form,  looks,  and 
complexion. 

8.  Children  may  inherit  from  either  parent,  or  from  any 
grandparent,  or  from  all  of  them,  but  are  more  apt  to 
inherit  from  their  parents  only,  and  to  inherit  in  abund- 
ance, the  large  and  healthy  organs  that  are  common  to 
both,  and  therefore  the  weakneu  and  diseatet  that  are 
common  to  both.  Li  ke  begets  like. 

4.  For  whatever  health,  talent,  and  purity  we  may  have 
inherited,  we  are  indebted,  first,  to  the  correct  marriage, 
and  second  to  the  education,  and  good  habits,  temper- 
ance, and  morality  of  onr  parents  and  their  parents.  Our 
Inherited  diseases,  depraved  condition,  and  immoral  ten- 
dencies, are  the  results  of  the  improper  marriages,  bad 
habits,  and  depraved  practices  of  same. 

6.  Education  Is  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  may  include,  also,  the  proper  training 
of  all  powers  of  the  body. 

6.  Learning  is  derived  from  persons,  things,  or  books, 
whether  in  schools,  shops,  or  streets,  and  from  all  sur- 
roundings, associations,  and  from  all  conceivable  sources. 

7.  Physical  health  requires  the  moderate  and  regular 
use  of  all  the  powers  of  the  body,  at  proper  times,  fol- 
lowed by  regular  and  sufficient  intervals  of  rest  Mutual 
health  and  harmony  require  the  same. 

8.  Habit  is  the  result  of  oft-repeated  effort  and  contin- 
ual practice,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  Habits, 
customs,  and  usages  have  much  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 

9.  The  proper  restraint  of  an  active  organ,  and  tho  le- 
gitimate nso  of  anything,  is  Temperance ;  but  excess— 
In  any  direction— or  the  improper  use  or  abuse  of  any 
organ  or  anything,  is  Intemperance. 

10.  Any  organ  or  condition,  whether  of  the  body  or  of 


the  mind,  becomes  larger  and  stronger  by  healthy  exer- 
cise, weakened  by  inaction,  and  injured  by  excessive 
action  or  abuse. 

11.  The  quantity  of  our  vitality  and  strength  is  limited. 
If  we  use  it  all  in  one  direction,  we  have  none  left  to  dm 
in  any  other  direction. 

12.  Any  organ  that  la  excessively  large  and  active  ab- 
sorbs more  than  its  share  of  nourishment  and  attention, 
and  thereby  causes  the  smaller  organ  to  bo  weakened 
and  neglected. 

18.  The  larger  organs  of  both  body  and  mind  win  al- 
ways lead  and  control  the  smaller  ones— unless  the 
smaller  ones,  with  the  consent  of  a  part  of  the  larger 
ones,  combine  against  the  others,  because  the  ruling  or- 
gans are  like  those  officers  in  a  Republican  Government 
who  incline  to  manage  their  own  interest  and  promotion, 
but  are  still  subject  to  the  will  and  control  oi  the  major- 
ity. Self-culture  and  Self-control  are  accomplished  by 
combining  the  many  organs  against  the  one,  or  the  few. 

14.  People  wilt  always  be  more  successful  in  business 
if  they  adopt  some  occupation  that  leads  in  the  direction 
of  their  larger  organs,  and  should  always  do  so.  If  the  di- 
rection is  useful  and  honorable,  unless  the  larger  organs 
are  so  large  already  as  to  be  strained  and  injured  by  ex- 
ercise. 

16.  Most  diseases,  that  are  not  inherited,  result  from 
Intemperance,  Excesses,  and  Exposures,  and  the  weaker 
organs  generally  suffer  the  most,  because  they  are  the 
most  easily  injured. 

16.  The  Weakness,  Excess,  or  Injury  of  any  one  organ 
impair*  the  health  and  usefulness,  and  to  that  extent  <U- 
etroyt  the  harmony  of  the  whole  organisation. 

17.  Health,  Strength,  Ability,  and  Character  will  al- 
ways correspond  with  the  organization  of  the  body  and 
the  mind. 

18.  An  Equilibrium  of  all  the  Organs  and  EVments  of 
the  whole  Organization  denotes  Harmony,  and  therefore 
the  highest  possible  amount  of  Health,  Strength,  Talent 
and  Ability.  o.  a.  a.,  m.d." 


NEW  AND  USEFUL. 

MORGAN'S  MtrCILAOB  STAND. 

These  Reservoir  Stands  are  especially  designed  for  mu- 
cilage for  the  desk,  but  are  adapted  to  other  purposes, 
where  the  contents  should  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  evaporation,  or  free  from  dust,  as  shellac,  varnish, 
and  similar  liquids  used  by  artists,  dentists,  and  others. 

The  reservoir,  or  dome,  may  be  filled  through  tho 
mouth,  and  when  placed  on  the  desk  the  depth  of  the 
mucilage  win  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  brush, 
which  will  always  be  fed  and  ready  for  use ;  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  the  brush  to  a  varying  level  of 
mucilage. 

The  mouth  is  concave,  and  contracted  to  one-third  tho 
size  of  tho  neck,  forming  an  edge  for  clearing  the  brush, 
and  to  keep  the  cap  from  contact  with  the  gum.  With 
an  edge  instead  of  a  neck  for  clearing  tho  brush,  the 
mouth  is  not  liable  to  become  clogged,  as  in  the  common 
bottle. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  these  stands :  No.  1,  the  price  of 
which  Is  $1  50,  and  No.  2— represented  in  the  engraving 
—which  is  only  76  cents.  They  will  be  supplied  by  sta- 
tioners, and  are  likely  to  supersede  aH  other  style*. 
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"Hfrat  Cfcq  Ski:' 

2for«  «w  give  space  for  readers  to  express, 
briefly,  their  view$  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  deixtrtment*.  State- 
ments and  opinion*— not  discussions-^wili 
be  in  order.  Tow 14  Best  Thoughts  "  so- 
licited. Be  brief. 


Yearnings. — What  earnest, 

diligent  spirit  has  not  experienced  feel- 
ings similar  to  those  expressed  in  the 
following  letter? 

Dear  Phrbnolosical— How  can  we  cul- 
tivate all  the  {acuities?  We  hare  had  a 
thorough  English  education ;  but  living  so 
retired— not  having  access  to  cultivated 
society  or  standard  literature— we  feel 
that  onr  faculties  are  becoming  dormant, 
that  our  talents  are  buried  and  tarnished. 
The  foundation  has  been  laid,  but  we  have 
not  reared  the  structure  altogether  of 
"  lively  stones "  and  precious  gems  gath- 
ered from  the  rich  fields  of  literature. 

We  are  a  lover  of  the  "  Inspired  Vol- 
ume :"  each  day  we  con  its  sacred  pages ; 
each  day  we  strive  to  fulfil)  more  com- 
pletely onr  duties  as  a  Christian ;  to  follow 
more  nearly  the  example  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus ;  but  aside  from  this,  we 
feel  there  are  great  truths  afloat  in  the 
world  In  which  we  have  never  partici- 
pated ;  that  there  is  much  of  God's  beauti- 
ful universe  we  have  not  explored,  even  In 
thought,  that  there  are  great  minds  whose 
every  thought  is  purity.  We  desire  to 
bosk  in  their  radiance.  Well,  to  come  to 
the  point,  dear  Phrenological,  and  to 
confess  the  whole  truth,  the  structure  has 
been  neglected;  we  have  not  reared  the 
building  as  we  should ;  we  have  been  rather 
retrograding  than  progressing.  We  feel 
that  we  have  spent  part  (at  least)  of  our 
life  to  no  purpose.  We  have  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  arise  from  this  miser- 
able lethargy,  to  break  the  spell,  and  live 
a  life  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral 
culture ;  we  wish  to  rub  the  tarnish  from 
all  onr  talents,  and  have  them  glittering  In 
bright  array.  We  have  forgotten  so  much 
of  our  edncation !  we  know  the  air  Is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  but,  oh, 
there  is  so  much  of  chemistry  we  have  for- 
gotten, so  much  we  might  have  learned 
bad  we  continued  to  progress ;  we  know  a 
conglomerate  and  bowlder,  but  to  see 
them  only  awakens  regret  to  think  of  the 
vast  fields  of  geology  unexplored.  So  it  is 
with  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  other 
studies:  we  have  even  become  rusty  In 
grammar.  If  "  misery  loves  company,"  we 
could  find  many,  yes,  very  many,  in  our 
retrograding  pathway ;  but  if  others  are 
content,  that  Is  no  reason  we  should  be  re- 
signed to  our  quiescent  state.  If  we  are 
held  accountable  at  the  last  day  for  unim- 
proved moments,  how  fearful  will  be  the 
reckoning  1  If  yon  can  say  anything  to 
arouse  us  to  activity,  and  be  the  means  of 
our  using  aright  the  talonts  God  has  given 
us,  by  all  means  do  so.  subscbibbr. 

Fruit  Culture  —  Its  Im- 
portance.—Mr.  Iugraham  Gould,  a  horti- 
culturist at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  is- 
sues a  circular,  in  which  he  says :  "  Reader, 
do  you  realize  that  God  created  you  a  frn- 
givoronB  animal  ?  History  informs  us  that 
our  first  parents  lived  on  fruits,  and  you 
never  heard  of  their  sending  for  a  doctor. 
If  you  wish  to  avoid  sickness,  and  remain 
healthful.  Uveas  much  as  possible  on  fruit. 
If  yon  believe  we  shall  live  in  a  future  world, 
live  more  on  fruit,  that  yonr  spirit  may 
be  developed.  Keep  the  body  In  a  health- 
ful condition,  else  your  soul  will  be  sickly, 


puny,  and  dwarfed.  There  is  no  subject 
more  Important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
human  race.  Reader,  God  will  snrely  hold 
you  responsible  if  you  neglect  this  impor- 
tant duty.  Abstain  from  the  use  of  whis- 
ky, tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  if  necessary, 
and  lay  up  the  change  for  future  invest- 
ment in  fruit  trees.  What  is  a  home  with- 
out its  fruit  trees  ?  ah,  its  shade  trees, 
also,  as  well  as  flowers,  shrubbery,  and 
small  fruits?  Ton  may  think  yon  inhabit 
a  home  without  these  appendages,  but  it  Is 
not  a  home ;  It  is  only  a  place  in  which  to 
stay.  Beautify  and  embellish  your  home ; 
make  it  as  much  an  imitation  of  heaven  as 
possible,  and  then  If  you  are  what  you 
should  be  in  other  respects,  you  can  be 
happy. 

"Plant  something— a  grape  vine,  a 
strawberry  plant,  rose  bush,  or  even  a 
beet  or  a  carrot— something  to  care  for  and 
watch  and  study  day  by  day.  It  will  give 
more  pleasure  than  any  toy.  besides  adding 
something  to  your  knowledge.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  beginning  of  a  successful 
career  as  a  fruit-grower,  a  gardener,  or  a 
botanist."   

Grateful. — Mt.  Sterling, 

Iowa— Mr.  Editor:  I  desire  to  state, 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal, the  good  Phrenology  has  done  for  me 
In  the  last  fonr  months.  Previous  to  that 
time  I  had  only  a  confused  idea  of  the 
manner  In  which  man  stands  related  to 
himself  and  to  his  fellow-mau.  I  could 
not  understand  why  It  was  that  one  mind 
seemed  so  much  stronger  and  deeper  than 
another.  Bnt  since  becoming  a  peruser  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  my  mind  has 
been  expanded.  The  sensible  articles  It  con- 
tains which  tend  to  elevate  man  above  tha 
groveling  passions  to  which  he  Is  so  sub- 
ject, has,  In  a  manner,  removed  these  per- 
plexities from  my  mind.  Your  late  work 
entitled  "How  to  Read  Character,"  I  think 
one  of  the  best  books  that  has  ever  been 
published  for  young  people  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  own  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  their  fellow-man. 

Wishing  you  complete  success  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  Truth,  Right,  and  Justice, 
I  am  truly  yours,  t.  m.  t. 


Questions  or  "  General  Interest  " 

will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  tpaee  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  ansioered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  slated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. 

An  Order  toe  Books,  Journals, 
etc,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— To  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 


Can  You  Read  Character 

from  Likenesses? 

Yes.  With  the  discovery  or  the  dagnerre- 
otypo,  and  the  further  developments  of 
sun  pictures  In  the  photograph  and  ambro- 
type,  faces  are  so  faithrully  represented 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predicate  char- 
acter of  miniatures  so  taken.  But  to  the 
end  that  the  conditions  may  be  most 
favorable  for  the  purpose,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  pamphlet  which  describes  the  way 
In  which  those  who  desire  a  delineation 
of  character  should  have  their  likenesses 
taken.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance 
from  Now  York  can  thus  avail  themselves 


of  onr  services.  The  pamphlet  called 
"  Mirror  of  the  Mind "  is  sent  to  appli- 
cants on  receipt  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Is  Conscience  (Conscien- 
tiousness) Innate? 

Phrenology  declares  It  to  be,  and  this 
declaration  we  believe  in  conformity  with 
Scriptural  precept.  Men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  have  owned  to  a  sense  of  account- 
ability for  their  actions.  In  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  Greeks  many  essays  have 
been  found  written  on  the  nature  of  right 
and  wrong,  while  modern  metaphysicians 
have  universally  recognized  the  quality  or 
characteristic  of  conscience  and  given  it 
various  names,  as  "the  inward  monitor," 
the  "inhabitant  of  the  breast,"  the  "moral 
sense,"  the  "voice  of  God  within  the 
soul."  etc.  Christ  has  furnished  us  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  definitions  of  this 
faculty  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible,  In  bis 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled;"  intimating  In 
strong  terms  both  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  sentiment. 

In  general  terms.  Conscientiousness  may 
be  spoken  of  as  the  inner  sense  which 
seeks  to  know  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  things.  It  Impels  a  man  to  ask  with 
referenco  to  any  given  action,  "Is  It 
right?"  and  rebukes  him  if  he  be  derelict 
in  duty. 

Conscientiousness  Is  to  our  moral  nature 
what  Alimentiveness  is  to  our  physical— a 
blind  desire,  a  yearning  or  prompting 
which  requires  the  guidance  of  intellect 
for  its  proper  exercise.  The  epl  rit  of  man, 
and  not  a  personified  attribute  of  the 
spirit,  must  through  its  intellectual  facul- 
ties decide  from  the  data  before  it, 
whether  any  given  act  Is  right  or  wrong; 
and  when  the  decision  is  once  made,  Con- 
scientioiisness  is  gratified  if  we  act  in 
accordance  with  it.  or  troubles  us  with 
more  or  less  sharpness  If  we  act  adversely 
to  it.   

Bibativeness. — This  organ 

Is  described  in  our  new  band-book,  "  How 
to  Read  Character."  It  is  included  with 
Alimentiveness  In  the  diagrams,  and  may 
be  spoken  of  as  a  part  or  quality  of  that 
organ.  Bibativeness  is  situated  in  the 
front  or  forward  part  of  Alimentiveness, 
and  Imparts  a  fondness  for  liquids  and 
aquatic  sports.   

Communion,  Close  or 

Open  ?  Does  Phrenology  throw  light  on 
this  question  ? 

Ans.  No.  It  leaves  the  matter  with  the 
Individual  just  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Way- 
land  leaves  it  when  be  says :  "  As  to  the 
subject  of  communion,  I  believe  thai  it  is 
one  to  be  left  to  the  individual  conscience  of 
every  believer.  If  I  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  or  my  privilege  to  commune  with  a 
disciple  of  Christ  who  holds  to  Pedo-bap- 
tism,  it  should  give  offense  to  no  one.  If 
another  brother  thinks  it  his  duty  to  de- 
cline such  communion,  it  should  give  me 
no  offense.  Both  desire  to  please  the 
Master,  and  we  should  not  'judge  another 
man's  servant.'  There  Is  no  precept  re- 
specting it  In  the  New  Testament.  Men. 
from  what  Is  revealed,  may  Infer  one  thing 
or  the  other.  Their  Inference  binds  them- 
selves, but  no  one  else. 

Lost  his  Hearing  and  his 

Speech.— A  young  man  named  George 
Denslow,  living  at  Rome  Centre,  In  Mich., 
dreamed  ou  the  night  of  March  13  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  awaking  was 
horrified  to  find  that  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  hear.  From  that  time  till  the 
4th  of  May.  fifty-three  days,  he  remained 
totally  deaf  and  dumb.  On  the  evening  of 


that  day,  while  returning  from  the  field 
where  he  had  been  at  work,  an  odd  feeling 
came  over  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  the  fence  for  support.  Presently 
he  heard  a  bird  sing,  ana  he  found  also 
that  his  voice  lind  returned  to  him.  Dur- 
ing this  suspension  of  voice  and  hearing 
he  had  enjoyed  good  health.  How  do  you 
account  for  this? 

Ans.  There  was  a  snspensionln  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  nerves  during  the  period" 
named,  which  was  probably  caused  by  a 
cold.  The  delicate  machinery  was  thrown 
out  of  gear  for  the  time  being,  but  finally 
resumed  its  healthful  action.  Did  we 
know  more  of  the  case,  and  the  habits  of 
the  young  man,  we  could  better  Judge  the 
cause  of  the  interruption. 

Use  of  the  Violin — P.  W. 

P.,  Mo.— Keep  your  violin,  when  not  In 
use.  In  a  tight  box.  Exposure  to  the  air 
affects  the  strings  injuriously.  The  instru- 
ment should  be  kept  at  concert  pitch,  for 
the  frequent  tightening  and  looseulug  of 
the  strings  has  a  bad  Influence  on  the  tone. 
You  pay  enough  for  your  E  strings  to  pro- 
cure those  of  good  quality  and  strength. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  you  do  not 
get  getiulue  Italian  strings— the  best  They 
cost  from,  twenty-five  to  forty  cents,  accord- 
ing to  size.  A  good  Instruction  book, 
which  wonld  cost  not  more  than  a  dollar, 
would  give  yon  all  the  advice  you  need 
with  reference  to  the  care  of  a  violin. 

College  Education. — The 

object  had  In  view  by  most  of  those  young 
men  who  avail  themselves  of  college  train- 
ing Is,  to  ba  a  sure,  a  preparation  for  some 
professional  calling;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  a  young  man  takes  a 
course  of  study  in  a  college  or  university 
he  must  become  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  or  a  scientist.  College  training 
implies  a  liberal  education,  and  It  may 
prove  as  profitable  to  him  who  intends  to 
he  a  merchant  as  to  him  who  has  decided 
on  medicine  or  law. 

If  a  yonng  man  has  the  opportunity  of- 
fered bim  to  enter  college,  and  he  can  ac- 
cept It  Justus  well  as  not,  he  should  regard 
It  as  a  golden  opportunity,  and  accept  it 
gratefully.  Knowledge,  which  comes  from 
diligent  and  judicious  stndy,  is  power- 
ana  the  young  man  who  enters  upon  a 
course  of  liberal  training  under  experi- 
enced and  learned  professors,  may  find 
fields  opened  to  him  for  profitable  labor, 
of  which,  had  he  declined  such  a  course, 
he  might  never  dream. 

Tobacco.— Burton's  Tobacco 

Antidote  is  extensively  advertised ;  please 
state  whether  it  will  accomplish  for  tobacco 
users  all  that  is  claimed  for  It. 

Ans.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  substitut- 
ing one  drug  to  make  us  sick  of  another. 
The  right  way  to  stop  using  tobacco  is  to 
stop  it  without  resorting  to  anything  else. 
If  ono  really  believes  the  narcotic  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  Injurious,  let  bim  deny  him- 
self, ir  he  be  not  blessed  with  that  high 
manly  quality— self-denial— If  he  be  willing 
to  confess  himself  a  slave  to  appetite,  then 
be  may  not  overcome  the  bad  habit,  but 
continue  the  nuisance  till  he  dies,  with  all 
the  nauseous  stink  upon  him. 

To  Remove  Old  Putty. — 

Old  putty.  It  Is  said,  however  hard  aud  In- 
durated, may  oe  easily  removed  by  running 
a  red-hot  iron  over  It,  when  it  can  be  cut 
off  with  a  knife  almost  as  easily  as  green 
putty.   

Agriculture. — This  calling 

being  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  requires 
an  educated  head  and  an  educated  hand 
for  the  attainment  of  thorough  success. 
The  reason  that  every  clodhopper  docs  not 
prosper  Is  thus  made  palpable. 
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Short-sighted. — Your  in- 
firmity la  closely  related  to  yonr  "  Inveter- 
ate "  reading.  Use  your  eyes  as  little  as 
possible  In  practices  which  compel  or  In- 
duce anything  like  straining  to  see  dis- 
tinctly. Manipulation  may  do  yon  some 
good,  as  the  difficulty  depends  on  the  too 
great  convexity  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
"  Pressing  the  eyeball  gently  with  the  fin- 
gers from  within  outwardly  has  a  tendency 
to  flatten  it,  and  thus  restore  the  proper 
focal  point  of  vision. 

Men  without  Veneration, 

with  no  Religion.— In  a  lecture  on  Phre- 
nology and  Religion,  by  Gustavo  Scbeve, 
the  writer  asserts  that  man  possesses,  by 
means  of  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God— 
a  knowledge  lust  as  sure  as  that  we  pos- 
sess of  the  existence  of  corporeal  matters 
through  the  external  senses. 

Query:  Are  the  facts  set  forth  In  the 
first  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essays  on  the 
Understanding  entitled  to  any  considera- 
tion as  bearing  upon  this  subject?  He 
there  cites  whole  nations  among  whom 
there  was  to  be  fonnd  no  notion  of  a  God, 
no  religion.  Prominent  among  these  were 
the  Hottentots  of  Saldonia. 

Ant.  Mr.  Locke  was  in  error.  There 
are  no  tribes  of  men  without  veneration, 
and  some  expression  of  religion.  If  men 
are  without  faculties  to  comprehend,  feel, 
or  know,  then  they  are  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  not  knowing  than  a  blind  man  is 
for  not  seeing.  All  men  created  in  the  im- 
age of  God  may  know  Him.  Skeptics  can 
not  make  monkeys  of  men,  nor  men  of 
monkeys   

Questions. — It  should  be 

well  understood  by  our  correspondents 
that  we  have  but  the  time  to  answer  one 
question  at  a  time.  Some  Inquirers  appear 
to  think  that  we  have  little  else  to  do  than 
to  ventilate  their  interrogatories  on  ab- 
struse subjects.  A  letter  before  us  con- 
tains *tediffereut  questions,  and  to  answer 
all  satisfactorily  might  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  two  days,  as  much  examination  of 
historical,  statistical,  literary,  and  scien- 
tific matter  would  be  necessary.  Good 
readers,  one  question  at  a  time,  If  you  de- 
sire an  early  answer. 

Stiterarj)  fUtius. 


[All  works  noticed  in  The  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prion  annexed.] 

The   Book  Trade.  —  The 

high  prices  of  materials,  paper,  printing, 
labor,  etc.,  prevailing,  have  tended  to  limit 
the  number  of  new  books  put  on  the  mar- 
ket during  the  past  few  months.  The  fact 
that  books  are  still  regarded  more  as  a 
luxury  than  as  a  necessity,  also  tends  to 
lessen  sales  during  a  dull  season.  But 
with  no  violent  changes  in  our  national 
finances,  business  will  soon  settle  itself  on 
fixed  principles,  and  a  revival  in  all 
branches— publishing  included— will  take 
place.  The  cheap,  trashy,  and  sensational 
newspapers  will  open  the  way  for  more 
solid  matter ;  even  their  readers  will  not 
long  be  satisfied  with  froth.  Let  the  use- 
ful displace  the  useless  1  Let  Science  and 
Philosophy  drive  out  foolish  fiction  1 

Here  are  the  titles  with  prices  of  works 
lately  published.   

Minnesota:  Then  and  Now. 

By  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bishop.  100  pages, 
12mo.   Leather.  $185.   St.  Paul :  D.  D. 
Merrill,  Randall  A  Co.,  Printers. 
This  poem  purports  to  be  a  dream, 

"  If  by  night  or  by  day. 
Asleep  or  awake,  it  Is  needless  to  say," 
in  which  she  Journeys  through  the  greater 
part  of  Minnesota,  touching  upon  its  princi- 


pal towns  and  cities,  and  giving  a  brief  men- 
tion or  story  of  each.as  well  as  of  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  Whatever  errors  have  crept 
into  this  first  edition  are  not  worth  nam- 
ing here.  An  engraving,  by  Buttree,  of  the 
face  of  the  author,  makes  a  beautiful  front- 
ispiece I  The  illustrations  of  Minnesota's 
most  noted  places  lend  an  interest  to  the 
book.  "  Much  in  little  "  has  been  the  aim, 
and  of  course  much  has  been  left  unsaid, 
for  a  complete  account  would  require  more 
space.  We  wish  Mrs.  B.  T.  Ayer,  now  in 
8t.  Cloud,  would  write  a  history  of  the 
Northwest,  from  her  varied  experiences  of 
the  last  forty  years  as  a  missionary  and 
teacher.   

Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trump- 
ets. Lectures  on  the  Vocation  of  the 
Preacher.    Illustrated  by  Anecdotes, 
Biographical,  Historical,  and  Elucidato- 
ry, of  every  order  of  Pulpit  Eloquence, 
from  the  Great  Preachers  of  all  Ages. 
By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  Minister  of 
Queen-Sqnare  Chapel,  Brighton.  Eng- 
land, Author  of  "  Wordsworth :  An  Es- 
thetic Biography,"  "Dark  Sayings  on  a 
narp,"etc.  12mo,  pp.453.   Price, $175. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
The  above  title  is  not  very  suggestive  of 
the  character  of  this  book ;  still,  when  the 
book  is  understood,  the  appropriateness 
thereof  will  appear.    The  idea  is  taken 
from  the  judge  and  warrior  Gideon,  who 
divided  his  three  hundred  men  Into  three 
companies,  putting  Into  every  man's  right 
hand  a  trumpet  and  in  his  left  a  pitcher, 
and  into  every  pitcher  a  lamp,  and  directed 
them  to  look  at  him  for  an  example,  and  do 
as  he  did  when  the  time  came  for  action. 
The  lecturer  assumes  that  words—  for  the 
preacher— are  lamps,  are  pitchers,  are  trum- 
pets. Read  the  story  of  Gideon,  In  the  Old 
Testament  (see  seventh  chapter  of  Judges), 
and  see  the  force  of  the  application,  giving 
to  words  the  power  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence, of  awokenlng  anxiety  and  unrest  in 
the  quiet,  as  well  as  of  administering  cool, 
ing  draughts  of  consolation  to  the  fevered, 
restless  soul.   

Hints  to  Advertisers.  A 

Compilation  of  Facts  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  advertise  Judlclonslv;  with  Lists 
of  the  Rates  Charged,  and  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  leading  Daily,  Weekly,  and 
Monthly  Papers  and  Magazines  of  this 
city.  Price,  25  cents.  Daniel  Frahman, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
A  very  useful  and  convenient  little  trea- 
tise on  a  very  popular  subject.  Advertis- 
ers will  do  well  to  consult  it. 

Waterloo;  A  Sequel  to  The 

Conscript  of  1818.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Krckmann  Chatrian.  With 
six  full-page  illustrations.  Muslin.  12mo. 
868  pages.    Price,  $1  50.   New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner  A  Co. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  historical  nov- 
els, namely,   "Madame  Therese,"  and 
'  The  Conscript,"  this  being  a  sequel  to 
the  latter.  Though  It  is  thoroughly  French, 
it  Is  republican,  and  asks  for  more  school 
teachere  and  less  soldiers,  as  a  means  of 
elevating  the  nation. 

Lunarius  :  A  Visitor  From 

the  Moon.   72  pp.  18mo.  Price,  50  cents. 
New  York :  National  Temperance  Soci- 
ety and  Publication  House. 
A  capital  temperance  story,  which  all 
may  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Adventures  of  Philip 

On  His  Way  Through  the  World;  Show- 
ing Who  Robbed  Him,  Who  Helped  Him, 
and  Who  Passed  Him  By.  To  which  is 
now  prefixed  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story. 
Bv  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Household  Edi- 
tion. 442  pages.  12mo.  Muslin.  Price, 
$1  25.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
Handsomely  printed,' neatly  bound,  and 
every  way  worthy  a  place  among  the  best 
books  of  fiction. 


My  Daughter  Elinor.  A 

Novel.  257  pages,  octavo.  Paper.  Price, 
$1  25.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
This  is  a  copyright  story,  and  ends  in 
these  happy  words  — common  in  such 
books: 

"It  seems  like  a  dream,  Elinor,"  he 
said.  "  From  the  first  moment  I  looked 
in  your  eyes.  I  loved  you.  Tell  me— yon 
nave  not  told  me— when  your  heart  first 
had  a  place  for  me  ?  "  She  gazed  honestly 
in  his  face  and  said—"  From  the  moment 
I  looked  back  In  yours."  For  a  little  time 
they  stood  there  together,  silent  under  that 
great  wealth  of  happiness,  then  Went  slow- 
ly forth  into  the  sunshine— never  to  lose  Its 
blessed  radiance.   

Rhetoric  :  A  Text-Book,  De- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, and  for  Private  Study.  By  Rev. 
E.  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Muslin. 

K aie.  16mo.  Price,  $150.  New  York: 
rper  A  Brothers. 
Here  is  a  book  of  sound  sense.  It  is  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
practical  observation  and  of  experience  In 
teaching.  The  author  Is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  he  sets  about  doing. 
If  he  seem  a  little  dogmatic  at  times,  It  Is 
because  of  his  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
His  book  wiU  live.   

The  Adventures  of  Philip 

On  His  Way  Through  the  World;  Show- 
ing Who  Robbed  Him,  Who  Helped  Him, 
and  Who  Passed  Him  By.  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.  267  pages,  octavo. 
Paper.  Price.  60  cents.  New  York: 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

A  neat  and  cheap  edition  of  this  popular 
novel.   

Papers  From  Over  the  Wa- 
ter :  A  Series  of  Letters  from  Europe. 
By  Sinclair  Tousey.  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy,  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Bavaria,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land. One  vol.,  12mo,  204  pages.  Mus- 
lin. Price.  $1  50.  New  York :  Ameri- 
can News  Company. 

A  capital  hand-book  for  all  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  those  countries. 
Mr.  Tousey  proves  himself  no  less  expert 
as  a  descriptive  writer  than  as  a  manager 
of  business.  He  Is  a  close  observer,  a 
clear  writer,  and  a  plucky  patriot 

Cord  and  Creese.    By  the 

Author  of  "The  Dodge  Club.-'  With 
Illustrations.  199  pages.  Octavo.  Pa- 
per. New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. 
The  author  of  this  must  have  a  vivid  if 
not  a  wild  Imagination.  The  story  is  illus- 
trated with  many  engravings. 
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Manifest  Destiny;  or,  The 

World  a  Republican  Superstructure  on 
the  Rock  Bases  of  the  Truth  in  ChriPt, 
whose  legend,  which  has  gone  forth 
Protestant  in  the  Scriptures  and  through 
the  March  of  Events  in  the  Centuries, 
is  the  Universal  Prevalence  of  Freedom, 
Unity,  and  Peace  on  Earth,  as  well  as 
Immortality  Beyond.  BySosiosch.  Part 
I.   Paper,  pp.  159.   Octavo.    Price,  $1. 
New  York.  May  be  had  at  this  office. 
A  singular  work,  whose  object  seems  to 
be  to  set  forth  a  chronological  chain  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  man,  and  to 
usher  in  a  new  dispensation  of  light  and 
liberty  and  the  early  second  advent  of  our 
Saviour,  etc.   

Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  Notre  Dame,  June  23d, 
1869.    Compiled  and  Published  by  Jo- 
seph A.  Lyons.  A.M.    Pp.  266.  12mo. 
Chicago :  E.  B.  Myers  A  Company. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  this  memo- 
rial book  is  evidence  that  the  Western  pub- 
lishers know  how  to  get  up  a  good-looking 
one.  It  contains  an  Interesting  history  of 
Notre  Dame  College  (near  Chicago),  its 
struggles  and  successes  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  Illustrated  by  like- 
nesses of  its  founders,  and  a  frontispiece 
map  of  its  location  and  surroundings. 


Uncle  John's  Flower  Gath- 
erers. A  Companion  for  the  Woods 
and  Fields.  With  Illustrations.  By 
Jane  Jay  Fuller.  816  pages.  Iflmo. 
Cloth.  Price,  $1  60.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  book  for 
children,  explaining  the  rudiments  of  Bot- 
any, a  subject  too  little  understood  and  yet 
very  easily  learned,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  can  be  rendered  serviceable  in  al- 
most every  person's  common  life. 

The  American  Journal  of 

Pbilatelt.   An  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  Stamp  Collectors.   Monthly,  50  cents 
a  year.  New  York :  J.  W.  Scott  A  Co. 
The  contents  of  one  number  is  as  fol- 
lows: Table  to  Facilitate  the  Discovery  of 
the  Notion  of  Postage  Stamps;  Newly  Is- 
sued Stamps ;  Correspondence ;  Our  Post- 
age-Stamp Portrait  Gallery;  8lr  James 
Brooke ;  Clippings ;  and  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents.   

Physical  Culture  in  Am- 
herst Collese.  By  Nathan  Allen,  M.D. 
Prepared  by  request  of  the  Trustees. 
46  pages,  octavo.  Paper.  Price  50  cents. 
May  be  had  at  this  office. 
Of  the  utility  of  this  Ides  as  presented  bj 
Dr.  Allen  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  testi- 
mony of  which  we  give  tho  following  brief 
extract,  setting  forth  the  valuable  results 
of  cultivating  our  "  powers,  gifts,  and  tal- 
ents." 

1st.  There  bas  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  very  countenances  and 
general  physique  of  the  students.  Instead 
of  the  pale,  sickly,  and  sallow  complexion 
once  very  commonly  seen,  with  an  occa- 
sional lean,  care-worn  look,  we  new  wit- 
ness, very  generally,  fresh,  ruddy,  and 
healthy  countenances,  indicative  of  a  high- 
er degree  of  vitality,  and  that  the  vital  cur- 
rents, enriched  by  nutrition  and  oxygen, 
have  a  free  and  eqnal  circulation  through- 
out the  whole  system.  This  change  is  so 
marked  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
casual  observer,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  by  those  formerly  attending  com- 
mencements or  other  public  occasions 
here,  as  exhibiting  a  striking  difference 
between  the  personal  appearance  of  sta- 
dents  at  those  times  and  that  at  the  pres- 
ent day."   

Elements    of  Astronomy. 

Designed  for  Academies  and  High 
Schools  By  Ellas  Loomls,  LL.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
a  "  Course  of  Mathematics."  204  pages, 
12mo.  Sheep.  Price,  $1  50.  New  York: 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

Few  subjects  possess  a  greater  or  more 
charming  Interest  than  Astronomy.  We 
cordially  welcome  whatever  will  aid  in  its 
study.  The  thinking  student  can  gain  s 
great  amount  of  very  valuable  information 
from  this  handsomely  Illustrated  and  well- 
printed  volume.   

Philip  Brantley's  Life 

Work,  And  How  ne  Found  It.  By  M. 
E.  M.  pp.  262.  16mo.  Cloth.  Price, 
$1  25.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
The  teachings  attempted  to  be  inculcated 
by  this  book  are  illustrated  In  the  follow- 
ing extract:  "Brantley,  do  you  know  that 
these  trials  have  made  you  heir  to  s  new 
set  of  promises  t  It  is  not  s  small  mat- 
ter that  Christ  has  thus  given  you  fellow- 
ship with  Him  in  the  experience  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  of  which  this  life  is  so  lull  I 
Can  yon  not  see  how  this  personal  experi- 
ence of  these  things  will  qualify  you  to 
comfort  and  help  all  'that  are  in  any 
trouble,'  and  thus  give  you  access  to  the 
hearts  of  the  afflicted,  which  yon  may  use 
for  the  glory  of  Christ  t  I  sympathise  with 
von,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  If  I 
pitied  you."  The  book  is  beautifully  got- 
ten up.   

Howard  University,  District 

of  Columbia.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers 
and  Students.  1868-69.  Washington, 
D.  C.   A  hopeful  institution. 
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Natural  History  op  Man 

in  all  Countries  of  the  World.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  P.L.8.,  etc..  au- 
thor of  "The  Illustrated  Natural  Histo- 
ry," "  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life,"  "  Com- 
mon Objects  of  the  Country,"  and  the 
"Sea  Shore,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished in  parts,  at  60  cents  each,  by 
George  Routledge  and  Son*,  In  London 
and  Sew  York. 

This  work  has  already  reached  Its  twenty- 
sixth  part.   

The   National  Quarterly 

Review.  Edited  by  Edward  I.  Sears, 
LID.  Vol.  XIX.  No.  xxxviil.  June, 
1889.  New  York. 

The  following  titles  indicate  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  number.  Vindication  of 
Euripides,  Ronsseauand  his  Influence,  The 
Paraees,  The  Philosophy  of  Population, 
The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  Vassar 
College  and  its  Degrees,  Henry  Klrke 
White,  The  Irish  Church,  Notices  and 
Criticisms,  and  45  pages  of  advertising, 
chiefly  for  Insurance  Companies. 

Colton's  Journal  op  Geog- 

EiPHT  and   Collateral  Sciences.— 
A  Record  of  Discovery,  Exploration, 
and  Survey.  Issued  Quarterly,  at  $1  a 
Year,  from  Colton's  Geographic  Estab- 
lishment, 172  William  8treet,  New  York. 
This  Is  a  new  and  useful  monthly,  which 
commenced  its  issues  with  July,  1868.  In 
appearance  it  is  an  unpretending  pamphlet, 
but  one  from  which  much  information  can 
be  gained.  It  is  illustrated  by  maps. 

Lbtticb   Lisle.     A  Story. 

Plrst  Issued  in  America  in  LUteWs  Liv- 
ing Age.  94  pages  octavo.  Paper.  Price 
88  cents.  Boston :  Littell  &  Gay. 
Those  who  became  interested  In  this 
story  while  being  published  in  The  Age, 
can  now  obtain  it  complete  by  itself. 

Famous  London  Merchants. 

A  Book  for  Boys.  By  H.  R,  Fox  Bourne, 
author  of  "English  Merchants,"  "En- 
glish Seamen  Under  the  Tudors,"  etc. 
With  Twenty-five    Bluatratlons.  396 
pages,  16mo,  cloth.    Price  $L  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  boy  or  young  man  who  reads  this 
should  be  inspired  to  try  what  he  can  do 
in  life,  that  he  may  make  his  mark  and 
leave  a  name  to  be  remembered  and  re- 
spected.   

The  Bride's  Fate.   A  Sequel 

to  "The  Changed  Brides."  By  Mrs. 
Emma  D.  E.  N.  South  worth.  488  pages, 
12mo.  Price  $1  75  in  cloth ;  or  $1  50  in 

giper.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
rothers. 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  title  and  the 
author  to  describe  the  book.  Of  course  it 
is  a  sensation  novel,  and  will  eelL 

New  York  Medical  Jour- 

kal.  Edited  by  Edward  S.  Dnnster, 
M.D.  Monthly,  $4  a  year.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  contains  Original  Communications, 
Clerical  Records  from  Private  Practice, 
Reviews,  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Med- 
icine, Miscellaneous  and  Scientific  Notes. 
It  leada  in  the  regnlar  school  of  medicine ; 
is  well  edited,  well  printed,  and  a  credit  to 
American  Scientific  Literature. 

Howe's  German  Accordeon, 

Without  a  Master.  With  very  Easy  and 
Simple  Rules,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Popular  Songs,  Polkas,  Waltzes, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Contra  and  Fancy 
Dances,  etc.  With  all  the  Fingering 
Marked  to  each  Piece.  By  Ellas  Howe. 
New  York :  Frederick  Blume,  1125  Broad- 
way.  Price  75  cents. 

"Music  for  the  million,"  may  now  be 
inscribed  on  these  cheap  popular  prices. 
The  great  Boston  Jubilee  has  given  new 
Impetus  to  the  subject,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  a  crop  of  new  composers,  with  any 
number  of  performers. 


Henry  Esmond  and  Lovel 

the  Widower.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.   Household  Edition.  lSmo, 

8 p.  867.  Price  $1  25.  Boston :  Fields, 
sgood  &  Co. 

The  Virginians.    A  Tale  of 

the  Last  Centurf.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Household  Edition.  Bound  in  green 
morocco  cloth,  Kilt  back  and  sides, 
12mo,  pp.  642.  Price  $1  25.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
Those  who  deem  this  kind  of  literature 

worth  preserving,  will  welcome  these 

handsome,  handy  volumes. 

The  Dodge  Club;  or,  Italy 

in  1859.  By  James  DeMllle,  anthor  of 
"  Cord  and  Creese ;  or,  The  Brandon  Mys- 
tery," etc.  With  one  hundred  Illustra- 
tions. Large  Octavo,  188  pages,  paper. 
Price  60  cento.  New  York: TIarper  & 
Brothers. 

A  rollicking  description  of  a  rollicking 
life.  Full  of  comic  illustrations  and  racy 
sketches.   

Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  With- 
out a  Hero.    By  William  Makepeace 


8yo,  paper,  838  pages.    Price  50  cento! 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  numerous  full-page  engravings,  il- 
lustrating the  text,  render  this  edition 
very  attractive.  How  it  can  be  afforded 
at  the  price  we  do  not  know. 

The  Western  Monthly  is 

a  capital  magazine,  devoted  to  Literature, 
Biography,  and  the  Interests  of  the  West, 
and  published  by  Reed,  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
$2  a  year.  It  bids  fair  to  become  popular 
and  profitable.  We  have  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  The  Overland  MontMy-whj  not 
re-christen  this,  and  call  it  Journal  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  term  "Western"  is  too 
indefinite   

The  Methodist  is  early  in 

the  field,  for  1870.  See  prospectus.  "  In. 
dependent  and  Fraternal,  Loyal  and  Pro- 
gressive" is  its  motto.  The  publisher 
says,  "  Its  course  in  the  past  has  been  such 
as  to  win  not  only  the  approbation  of  the 
denomination  whose  name  it  bears,  but  of 
Christian  people  of  whatever  name."  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to'  refer  our  readers  to 
the  prospectus.   

The  Overland  Monthly, 

devoted  to  the  development  of  the  country, 
continues  one  of  the  best  of  our  Ameriean 
magazines.  It  is  published  in  good  style, 
at  $4  a  year,  by  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Notice*  under  this  head  are  of  selections 
from  the  laU  Issues  of  the  press,  and  rank 
among  the  more  valuable  for  literary  merit 
and  substantial  information. 

Ok  the  Wins:  a  Book  for  Sportsmen. 
By  J.  Bumstead.  DJustr.  16mo,  pp.  274. 
Cloth,  $2  75. 

No  Sects  in  Heaven,  and  Othxb  Poems . 
By  Mrs.  E.  H.  J.  Cleaveland.  18mo,  pp. 
96.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $1  60. 

Elements  of  Latin  Grammar.  By  A 
Harkneas.  12mo,  pp.  xil.,  166,  $1 25. 

The  Lots  of  Jesus:  for  Young  People. 
By  the  Editor  of  "  Kind  Words."  JJIustr. 
16mo,  pp.  viL,  876.  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Hard-Book  of  tbx  Great  Wist.  A 
Record  of  Statistics  and  Facta,  with  Prac- 
tical Suggestions  to  Immigrants,  etc  By 
N.  H.  Parker.  Maps.  8vo,pp.l62.  Paper, 
$1 10. 

Hints  fob  Six  Months  in  Europe. 
By  J.  H,  Latrobe.  12mo,pp.874.  $176. 


Villa  Eden;  the  Country  House  on 
the  Rhine.  By  B.  Auerbach.  Transl.  by 
O.  C.  Shackford.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  649. 
$2  25. 

The  American  Woman's  Home;  or, 
Principles  of  Domestic  Science.  By  Miss 
C.  E.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Large 
12mo,  pp.500.  Cloth,  $2  75. 

FrvE  Acres  too  Much;  a  Truthful 
Elucidation  of  the  Attractions  of  the  Conn- 
try.  By  R.  B.  Roosevelt  Ulnstr.  Cloth, 
$1  76. 

Introduction  to  American  Law:  a 
First  Book  for  Students.  By  T.  Walker, 
LL.D.  Fifth  edition.  Revised  by  J.  B. 
Walker.  8vo,  pp.  xxlv.,  765.  8hp.  $8. 

L'Homme  Qui  Rit.  Par  Victor  Hugo. 
French  edition,  complete  in  one  volume, 
with  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Paper. 
Price  $1  40. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  in  words  of  one  syl- 
lable. By  Mary  Godolphin.  Twelve  Col- 
ored Illustrations.  Square  12mo.  Cloth, 
gilt.  Price  $175. 

Swiss  Famtlt  Robinson,  in  words  of 
one  syllable.  By  Mary  Godolphin.  Eight 
Colored  Illustrations.  Square  12mo,  166 
pp.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price  $175. 

The  Busied  Cities  of  Campania.  By 
W.  H.  D.  Adams.  London  print.  Illustr. 
16mo,  pp.  282.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Uncle  John's  Flower  Gatherer  :  a 
Companion  for  the  Woods  and  Fields.  By 
Jane  G.  Fuller.  Illustr.  16mo,  pp.  816. 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

The  Wonders  of  the  World:  com- 
prising Startling  Incidents,  Interesting 
Scenes,  Wonderful  Events,  in  all  Countries, 
in  all  Ages,  and  among  all  People.  Edited 
by  G.  C.  Rosenberg.  DJustr.  4to,  pp.  504. 
Cloth,  $5. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Natural  Phil- 
osophy .  By  J.  D.  Steele.  12mo,  pp.  820. 
$1  65. 

A  Complete  Latin-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Latin DlCTIONABT  FOB  JUNIOB  STU- 
DENTS. By  J.  T.  White.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  lx., 
650;  vi.,  886.  Cloth,  $5. 

The  Latin-English  Dictionary  separate, 
$8  25.  The  English-Latin  Dictionary  sep- 
arate, $2  60. 

Practical  Poultrt  Keeper,  By  L. 
Wright    DJustr.  12mo,  pp.  248.   $2  25. 


The  Scientific   Basis  of 

Education,  advertised  in  our  present 
number,  is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  author  claims  to  have  made 
some  original  discoveries  in  the  applica- 
tion of  phrenological  principles  to  the  de- 
lineation of  character  and  capacity.  He 
would  base  all  educational  efforts  on  tem- 
peramental and  phrenological  conditions. 
His  book— it  will  be  seen— is  indorsed  by 
many  very  prominent  names.  We  hope 
teachers  and  parents  will  read  it. 

We  would  call  the  attention 

of  our  readers  to  the  premium  offered  to 
yearly  subscribers  by  the  publishers  of 
DemoresCs  Monthly  Magazine.  The  en- 
graving is  all  done  in  line  and  stipple,  is 
large  size,  28  by  85  inches,  and  the  subject 
is  as  pleasing  aa  the  work  is  fine.  The 
character  of  DemoresVs  Monthly  Magazine 
la  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need 
any  further  commendation  from  us,  and 
the  wonder  is  how  they  are  able  to  give 
such  a  magnificent  and  costly  picture  to 
each  yearly  subscriber  at  only  $3  per  year. 
See  their  announcement. 


A  "Vote"  Wanted.— At 

the  beginning  of  every  new  year  we  are 
importuned  by  some  of  our  readers  to 
print  the  Journal  semi-monthly  instead 
of  monthly.  Several  have  expressed  the 
wish  that  we  would  make  it  weekly;  while 
there  are  zealous  persons  here  in  New 
York  who  wish  us  to  make  it  dally.  Our 
friends  do  not  seem  to  consider  the  cost 
of  such  changes.  We  could  not  start  a 
dally  Journal,  with  any  hopes  of  success, 
on  a  cash  capital  of  less  than  $100,000.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  men  with 
minds  capable  of  filling  each  and  all  the 
departments  of  a  first-class  dally  which 
should  embody  our  most  advanced  psy- 
chological ideas ;  but  who  would  advance 
the  money  T  We  have  contemplated  pub- 
lishing a  weeklt,  independent  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  It  should  be 
educational,  industrial,  physiological,  so- 
cial, artistic,  mechanical,  agricultural, 
commercial,  religious— non-sectarian— em- 
bodying the  mental  and  material  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  nation.  But  wo 
are  not  quite  ready  for  the  undertaking. 
At  present,  the  Phrenological  Journal 
muBt  have  all  our  attention.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  best  to  change  the  time  of  pub- 
lishing. This  Journal  has  now  been 
published  monthly  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Let  it  be  continued  as  a  monthly. 

The  point  on  which  we  propose  to  take 
a  vote  is  this:  Shall  we  continue  the 
Journal  in  its  present  Quarto  form,  or 
shall  we  make  it  a  more  convenient  Oc- 
tavo 1  One  objection  urged  against  Its 
present  form  is,  that  when  bound  it  is 
not  fitted  to  the  shelves  of  any  library; 
that  it  Is  too  wide,  unshapely,  inconve- 
nient and  occupies  too  much  room.  We 
are  referred  to  all  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines, Harper's,  Atlantic,  Lipplncott,  and 
the  rest  aB  much  more  convenient  than 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
a  large,  broad  page  is  more  inviting  than 
the  smaller  page.  We  submit  the  matter 
once  more  to  our  readers,  and  ask  for  a 
vote.  Those  in  favor  of  beginning  the  new 
volume,  for  1870,  in  the  octavo  form— like 
the  other  magazines-say  Aye.  Those  who 
prefer  the  present  form  say  Nay.  Id  either 
case,  the  same  quantity  of  matter  will  be 
given.  If  we  adopt  the  Octavo  form,  the 
advertisements  would  be  printed  on  sep- 
arate sheets,  which  could  be  omitted  when 
binding  the  volumes.  The  polls  are  open. 
The  vote  should  be  immediate  and  general 
— every  reader  has  a  voice.  Let  us  be 
ready  for  1870.  We  wait  for  returns. 
When  writing,  please  say  Yea  or  Nay,  and 
like  good  Democratic  Republicans,  we 
will  abide  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Gold  or  Canada  Money. — 

We  allow  full  premium  on  this  according  to 
the  current  rates.  Correspondents  sending 
us  such  money  with  their  order  may  rely 
on  our  exchanging  it  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  its  receipt   

Flutes.  —  The  Improved 

Boebm  Flute,  advertised  in  another  col- 
umn, is  the  best  in  the  market  Mr.  Badger 
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has  been  making  these  Flutes  for  over  twen- 
ty years,  and  has  so  improved  them  from 
time  to  time,  tliat  they  now  seem  to,  be 
very  nearly  perfect  They  are  made  of  sil- 
ver, and  are  worth  from  $100  to  $350.  A 
new  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  stamp.  We  can  fill 
any  orders  received  for  these  Flutes  at 
manufacturer's  prices.  Address  this  office. 


Mb.  John  A.  Roebling,  an 

eminent  civil  engineer,  and  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  the  architect  and  contrac- 
tor for  the  contemplated  great  bridge  over 
the  Bast  River,  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  died  on  the  82d  of  July  from  in- 
juries received  while  making  some  exam- 
ination of  the  river  banks. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Hobson,  Phreno- 
logist, of  West  Union,  Iowa,  will  re-enter 
the  lecturing  field  in  the  West  during  the 
present  month.  Those  who  engage  his 
services  will  be  well  instructed  and  highly 
entertained.   

Miss  Florence  Rice,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  having  finished  her  pu- 
pilage In  Italy,  is  singing  in  London. 
Her  return  to  America  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected.   

Mb.  James   Dennett,  of 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  eighty-seven  years  of 
age,  recently  shingled  a  house,  working 
six  whole  days,  and  kept  pace  with  a  man 
of  half  his  years  who  assisted  him. 

The  Poi>e  of  Rome  on  Wo- 

hkn's  Rights.— Pope  Pius  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  liberal  education  of  women.  In  his 
protest  against  the  foundation  of  a  college  | 
for  women  at  Montpelier,  France,  he  says,  ! 
"It  inflates  their  minds  with  the  pride  of  : 
vain  and  impotent  science,  instead  of  fitting  | 
them  to  be  good  mothers  and  useful  mem-  | 
bers  of  society." 

Respectfully  referred  to  "Sorosls;"  to 
the  editors  of  the  Revolution;  to  the  ladles 
of  our  several  medical  colleges  for  women ; 
and  also  to  all  the  new  lights  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  "The  world  moves." 

(Btstral  Items. 


Poets,  Take  Notice. — A 

lady  of  good  literary  connections  proposes 
to  compile  a  book  which  shall  be  represen- 
tative of  American  poetry,  and  requests 
from  each  author  a  single  contribution  se- 
lected from  his  or  her  published  poems. 
The  undertaking  is  sanctioned  by  W.  C. 
Bryant  as  likely  to  prove  not  only  interest- 
ing but  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  lit- 
erature. Nothing  political  will  bo  ac- 
cepted. The  Pons  who  desire  to  appear 
in  the  work  may  address  Miss  S.  A.  Brock, 
care  of  Home  Journal,  New  York. 

Why  he  Don't  Believe. — 

The  editor  of  the  Frontier  Democrat, 
Kansas,  says :  "  The  Phrivolooical  Jour- 
nal is  always  a  welcome  visitor.  We  don't 
believe  In  Phrenology,  because  our  head 
isn't  a  model  bead,  and  phrenologists  never 
say  anything  good  of  us.  If  Brother  Wells 
wishes  to  make  a  convert,  let  him  measure 
our  cranium  (we  believe  that  is  what  they 
call  it)  and  say  it  is  splendid.  Then  we'll 
believe." 

[We  can  not  do  it ;  ranch  as  we  want  con- 
verts, we  will  not  sell  our  science  to  buy 
them.  For  the  encouragement  of  our  ed- 
itorial brother  of  the  Democrat  we  may 


venture  the  opinion,  that  he  has  a  much 
better  head  than  character.  Now,  will  he 
not  believe  t   

The  "Ticket  Swindlers" 

continue  to  practice  their  game  on  country 
people  who  take  the  bait  By  paying  from 
$1  to  $5  or  $10,  gold  watches  worth  $50 
or  $100  are  promised ;  and  without  stopping 
to  Inquire  who  are  the  parties  sending 
out  tickets,  or  whether  they  have  a  local 
habitation,  simple  persons,  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  a  hundred-dollar  watch  for 
$5,  if  they  can  1  send  their  money,  and  are 
told. 

We  must  decline  spending  our  time 
hunting  for  tbem,  for,  generally,  they  can 
not  be  found.  They  are  swindlers.  Quacks 
also  send  out  circulars  promising  to  cure 
all  manner  of  diseases,  but  only  fleece 
those  who  send  them  money.  All  these 
self-styled  doctors  and  professors  are  sim- 
ply quacks,  and  will  only  rob  and  poison 
those  who  trust  them. 

The  Seventh  Annual  An- 
nouncement of  the  New  York  Med- 
ical College  for  Women  makes  a  very 
gratifying  exposition  of  its  present  status. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  institution  over 
fifty  women  have  been  graduated,  and 
thirty-three  are  students  in  course. 

A  Musical  Item. — All  true 

lovers  of  music  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  a  new  and  original  work,  treating  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  will 
shortly  bo  published.  The  author,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Goodrich,  is  a  yonng  man— thoroughly 
American— of  extensive  culture  in  the  de- 
partment of  art  which  he  has  chosen  to 
follow,  and  the  subject  of  warm  approval 
on  the  part  of  our  best  known  composers 
and  instrumentalists.  His  book  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  closest  study  for  many  years,  and 
alms  to  define  clearly  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  music,  and  to  furnish  the  student  with 
such  intelligible  information  as  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  practically  not  only  the 
ordinary  rules  or  music,  but  also  much  that 
is  to-day  a  puzzle  to  accomplished  musi- 
cians. Mr.  Goodrich  says  that  in  his  book 
he  seeks  to  furnish  "  a  motive  for  the  study 
of  music,  and  the  key  to  Its  practice." 
From  what  we  have  gathered  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  promised  book,  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  think  it  will  meet  a  want  long  felt  by 
all  true  music  teachers,  being  a  compre- 
hensive and  thoroughly  practical  guide. 

Turkish  Baths.— Dr.  Shep- 

ard's  nyglenlc  Institute,  at  83  and  65 
Columbia  Street  Brooklyn  Heights,  is  an 
excellent  place  for  one  to  take  these  luxu- 
rious and  highly  healthful  baths. 

More  Maple  Sugar  from 

Ohio.— We  received  a  large  cake  by  ex- 
press, accompanied  by  a  box  of  beautiful 
"  mosses,  and  other  good  things."  Didn't 
our  eyes  shine  and  our  mouths  water 
while  looking  at  them  f  Had  the  sender 
been  present  she  could  have  realized  our 
pleasure  better  than  we  can  describe  it 
That  her  life  In  this  world  may  be  as  sweet 
to  her  as  her  sugar  Is  our  sincere  wish. 

"Which  is  the  Best  Clothes 

Wringer?— After  careful  examination  we 
recommend  the  "  Universal"  as  the  best 
and  strongest  machine. 

It  has  "patent  cog-wheels"  (Rowell's 
patent  double  gear)  with  very  long  and 
strong  alternating  teeth,  which  together 
with  the  "patent  stop  "(which  is  on  no 
other  wringer)  allows  the  rubber  rollers  to 
separate  sufficiently  to  run  through  tbe 
largest  article  easily,  yet  can  not  separate  so 
far  that  the  cogs  will  disconnect  and  lose 


their  power,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
wringers  whether  the  cogs  are  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  shaft, 

It  also  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  two 
pressure  screws,  so  arranged  that  each 
screw  presses  on  both  ends  of  the  rolls 
alike,  the  same  as  if  it  was  in  the  center, 
while  the  two  together  give  double  the  ca- 
pacity for  pressure. 

The  "Universal"  has  its  iron  parts 
either'  wrought  or  malleable,  and  Is  built 
so  strongly  and  substantially  that  for  years 
It  can  not  be  broken  in  wringing  garments 
by  the  strongest  person. 

Our  readers  may  be  quite  sure  they  will 
find  the  "  Universal "  wringer  a  good  and 
serviceable  article.— Boeton  Traveler. 

Holt  County,  Missouri. — 

Mr.  A.  M.  Swan,  of  Origon,  Mo.,  is  pub- 
lishing a  ■aeries  of  pamphlets,  giving  de- 
scriptions of  tho  soil,  climate,  and  advan- 
tages to  Immigrants  of  the  different  coun- 
ties of  Northwestern  Missouri.  No.  1, 
describes  Holt  County,— price  SO  cents. 
No.  2  will  describe  Andrew  County.  The 
plan  Is  a  good  one.  

The  Little  Corporal  is  a 

little  gourmand.  He,  of  Chicago,  has  swal- 
lowed up  Grace  Greenwood's  Little  Pil- 
grim, of  Philadelphia.  Hera  is  the  an- 
nouncement: 

Grace  Greenwood  has  sold  her  Little  Pil- 
grim to  Alft-ed  L.  Sewell  &  Co..  of  Chica- 
go. The  Pilgrim  has  been  pnblished  as  a 
children's  magazine  for  over  fifteen  years, 
and  has  been  a  popular  juvenile,  but  will 
now  stop  "  pilgrimaging11  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  hereafter  be  an  "  aide  "  to  the 
conquering  Western  Napoleon,  The  Lit- 
tle Corporal,  the  well-deserved  circula- 
tion of  which  was,  even  before  this  addi- 
tion, larger  than  that  of  any  other  juvenile 
magazine  in  the  world.  Grace  Greenwood 
still  writes  for  it 

The  little  conqueror  will  not  stop  at  this. 
He  will  whet  his  appetite  now  for  larger 
game.  "Our  Young  Folks,"  "Boys  and 
Girls,"  and  tbe  rest  must  keep  on  the 
alert,  or  they  will  get  taken  in. 

Answering  Questions. — It 

is  amusing  to  read  some  of  tbe  questions 
sent  for  this  department  One  asks  us  to 
direct  him  to  the  best  college  in  America ; 
and  another,  to  the  best  in  Europe.  A  lady 
desires  instruction  in  the  art  of  "  Fascina- 
tion," so  that  she  may  secure  the  affections 
of  a  young  man ;  and  a  young  man  Is  "  sure 
ho  will  die"  if  he  fails  to  win  the  love  of  a 
certain  pair  of  hazel  eyes  that  now  look 
indifferently  on  his  addresses.  One  wants 
to  adopt  a  young  child  that  resembles  her- 
self so  nearly  that  she  would  not  be  doubt- 
ed when  claiming  It  as  her  own.  A  child- 
less farmer  wishes  us  to  select  for  his 
adoption  a  ten  or  twelve  years'  old  boy 
that  will  never  tell  an  untruth,  cheat,  or 
deceive ;  and  that  will  learn  easily,  and  re- 
member what  he  learns ;  one  that  may  be 
always  trusted  under  all  circumstances, 
and  one  that  we  will  warrant  to  "  fill  the 
bill ; "  for  which  service  he  promises,  on 
his  part,  to  send  the  lad  to  school  three 
months  each  year  till  he  is  of  age— twenty- 
one— and  then  give  him  a  capital  of  $850  on 
which  to  start  in  life.  [For  such  a  speci- 
men of  young  human  nature  ice  will  agree 
to  give  something  more  than  1b  offered 
above.  But  we  will  keep  a  good  lookout 
for  a  perfect  hoy,  and  when  we  find  him 
let  our  correspondent  know,  through  these 
columns.] 

One  wants  to  know  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  Dictionary,  Gazetteer,  Encyclopedia, 
New  Physiognomy,  and  other  works.  The 
way  to  obtain  snch  knowledge  is  to  pro- 
cure the  books.  Nearly  everything  of  prac- 
tical account  about  clairvoyance  Is  given  in 
Tho  Library  of  Mesmerism  and  Psycholo- 


.  everything  about  water-cure,  in  Hy- 
ropathic  Encyclopedia ;  and  abont  "  signs 
of  character,''  In  New  Physiognomy.  If 
correspondents  would  first  look  into  these 
works,  most  If  not  all,  their  questions 
would  be  found  satisfactorily  answered. 
But  our  Intelligence  office,  like  our  Phreno- 
logical Museum,  Is  always  open  and  free. 


Business. 

[Under  this  head  we  publish,  for  a  consid- 
eration, tuch  matUn  as  rightfully  belong  to 
Oil  department.  We  disclaim  rttpontibMy 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  vW 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
tpace  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $1  aline.] 


Hygienic  Cure,  52Y  Seneca 

Street  Buflalo,  N.  Y.  Compressed  Air 
Tonic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
all  the  Water  Baths  in  use  in  any  of  the 
Cures. 

The  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Burdick  House, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  BURDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  50 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdick  House, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.  Dec.  ly. 


Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

826  Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn.  tf. 


Fob  Six  Years. — Tiie  An- 
nuals of  Phrenology  and  Phtsiogkomt 
for  1865,  6, 7, 8, 9,  and  1870.  with  more  than 
800  engravings,  may  be  had  in  one  vol.,  pa- 
per covers,  for  $1,  or  bound  in  muslin,  for 
$1  25.  Address  8.  R.  WELLS. 

889  Broadway,  New  York. 
These  Annuals  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  interesting  matter  In  a  condensed  form, 
and  are  well  worth  perusal  and  preserva- 
tion. 


Planchette.— In  answer  to 

many  inquiries  from  our  subscribers  as  to 
"  Planchette,"  we  give  below  price  list 

No.  0.— A  good  substantial  board  $1  00 

No.  1. — A  superior  Planchette  with 

New  Patent  Wheel  1  60 

No.  2.— With  improved  Pentagraph 

wheel,  highly  polished  8  00 

No.  8.— India  Rubber,  a  non-conduc- 
tor and  a  beautiful  board,  the  best 

Planchette  made  4  00 

No.  4.— Plate  Glass,  an  exquisite 
board— the  writing  can  be  seon  as  it 

moves  along   8  00 

We  will  procure  and  send  any  of  the 
above,  at  the  prices  named.  If  sent  by 
mail,  50  cents  extra  for  postage.  Address, 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


airbeinferments. 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  mutt  reach  the  publisher*  by  the 
let  Qf  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 50  cents  a  line,  or  $50  a  column.] 


A  Rare  Chance.— Our 

Schooldat  Visitor,  one  of  the  oldest  >»d 
roost  popular  Young  People's  Magazines 
In  this  country,  and  a  large  and  finely  exe- 
cuted steel  engraving  entitled 

General  Grant  and  his  Faxily, 
FOR  150!! 

The  Visitor  is  a  live,  high-toned  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Monthly  of  82  double-column  oc- 
tavo pages,  and  now  In  the  Thirteenth 
year  of  Its  publication.  Terms,  $1  25  a 
year.  A  very  liberal  discount  to  clubs. 

The  engraving  is  a  marvel  of  artistic 
beauty,  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  spir- 
ited ever  Issued,  and  sells  readily  at  $2  00, 
Its  regular  retail  price. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere ;  and  to  all 
that  feel  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  Visitor's,  cir- 
culation, sample  copies,  circulars  with  de- 
scription of  picture,  full  premium  list,  etc. 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  gratis,  upon 
application.    Send  along  your  names. 

Address  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER, 
Publishers, 
.   424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Milling  Journal  and 

Con*  Exchange  Review.  A  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Millers,  Mill- 
wrights. Mill  Furnishers,  Paint  Manufac- 
turers, Patentees,  etc.  Circulates  through 
all  the  mills  of  the  United  states  and  Can- 
adas.  No  miller,  millwright,  or  mill  fur- 
nisher should  he  without  It.  A  correct  re- 
view of  the  markets  in  each  Issue.  Only 
One  Dollar  per  year.  Advertising  rates, 
S3  cents  per  lino  first  insertion,  each  sub- 
seqnent  Insertion  SO  cents.  Address 

JOHN  D.  NOLAN,  Editor, 
tf.         96  Liberty  St,  New  York  City. 


Household  Blessings.— 

Union  Washing  Machine  and  Wringer 
admitted  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable 
in  the  market.  Warranted  to  wash  per- 
fectly without  soaking,  rubbing,  or  boiling, 
and  will  save  Its  cost  in  sis  months. 

Wabd's  Ambrican  M  anolk,  for  Ironing 
clothes  without  beat — for  band  or  steam 
power— a  perfect  treasure  in  a  laundry. 

Fluting  Machines  with  the  latest  Im- 
provements. Fluting  Scissors,  Sad  Irons, 
and  other  laundry  a  rt Iclcs.  Clothes-dryers, 
Wringers  of  all  kinds.  J.  WARD  &  CO., 
No.  81  (formerly  No.  23)  Cortlandt-st.  N.  Y. 
-  tSUr"  Wringers  of  aH  kinds  repaired. 
Send  for  circulars.  Aug.  St. 


Christian  Leader  (late 

" The  Ambassador"),  a  Universallst 
Family  Paper,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Emerson  ed- 
itor, will  be  issued  January  1,  1889,  and 
contain  sermons  from  Rev.  £.  H.  Cbapln, 
D.D..  and  others.  It  will  also  contain 
articles  from  the  best  writers  in  the  de- 
nomination. 

It  means  to  be  a  "  live  paper  "  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  Interest  for  the 
home,  the  shop,  or  the  jonrney. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Sonle.  editor  or  the  "  Guiding 
Star,"  will  have  chargo  of  the  Children's 
Department.  Terms,  $3  GO  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. Address  WILLIAM  H.  HARRIS, 
Christian  Lender,  119  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Itegraaf  &  Taylor,  Fur- 
niture, Carpets,  and  Mattresses.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  Manufactory  and  Ware- 
rooms.  87  and  89  Bowery,  «6  Christie  Street, 
130  and  133  Hester  Street  (connected  under 
one  roof).  We  have  now  on  band  the 
largest  stock  or  eutirely  new  patterns  and 
designs  for  furnishing  houses  throughout 
ever  offered  by  one  house  In  the  city,  and 
at  a  great  reduction  In  price. 

Our  Carpet  Department  is  under  the 
superintendence  or  H.  8.  BARNES,  who  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  public, 
having  been  a  long  time  with  Sloane  &  Co., 
in  Broadway,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
with  Lord  ft  Taylor.  Our  Stock  of  Car- 
pets is  entirely  new  and  well-selected,  this 
branch  having  been  Just  added  to  our  busi- 
ness. 

The  Mattress  Department  Is  entirely 
under  our  supervision,  all  being  made  on 
the  premises.  Every  Mattress  guaranteed. 

Steamboats.  Hotels,  Churches,  Public 
Halls,  and  Private  Houses  furnished 
throughout,  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Floating  Palaces  of  the  People's 
Line  on  the  Hudson  River  wore  furnished 
.  by  us. 

PRICES  DEFY  COMPETITION. 
Second  and. Third  Avenue  Cars  pass  our 
Stores.  Entrance  8?  &  89  Bowery.  Aug.8t 


Photographs  of  Rev.  Henry 

WARD  BEECHER,  S.  R.  WELLS,  or  the 
A.  P.  Journal,  Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON, 
DJ).,  and  others,  published— card  size- 
by  ROCKWOOD,  839  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  with  prices. 


Books  by  Return  Mail.— 

Any  Book,  Map.  Chart,  Portrait,  Album, 
Magazine,  or  Paper,  tent  ."by  return  of 
first  Post."  at  Publishers'  Prices.  All 
works  on  Phrenology,  Phonography,  Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Encyclopedias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  No.  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE* 

With  the  JULY  (1869)  number,  the  ECLECTIC  enters  upon  a 
NEW  VOLUME. 

This  number  will  contain  TWO  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS,  entitled  "  LAND8EER 
AND  HIS  CONNOISSEURS"  and  "THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS."  Send  for  this 
number  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  Price,  45  cents.  COMMENCE  YOUR  SUBSCRIP- 
TION wrrn  the  new  volume. 

The  ECLECTIC  reprints  the  best  articles  on  all  subjects  of  Interest  from  English, 
French,  and  German  Periodicals ;  the  best  representative  talent  in  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  is  laid  under  contribution  for  its  pages,  and  it  is  universally  conceded 
by  the  Pressand  Ptfblic,  that, 

IN  SPECIALTIES,  THE  ECLECTIC  IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

ITS  SPECIALTIES. 

SCIENCE. 

It  Is  believed  that  In  this  department  the  ECLECTIC  is  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete than  any  other  Magazine  in  the  world  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject. 
ASTRONOMY.  GEOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  and  the  other  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  each  are  chronicled  from 
month  to  month. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  this  department  will  be  round  the  life  of  every  man  who  in  any  walk  of  life  has  laid 
hold  on  Fame. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 
POLITE  LITERATURE  in  all  its  branches  is  represented  by  the  best  selections  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  a  wide  field.  The  department  of  POETRY  is  exceptionally  rich  and 
copious,  and  frequently  contains  the  productions  of  the  most  famous  living  English 
Poets. 

FICTION. 

In  this  department  the  BEST  CURRENT  LITERATURE  of  Its  class  is  found— THE 
LAST  AND  BEST  WORK  OF  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

"  HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT,"  is  now  appearing  serially  in  our  pages. 
GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
This  department,  probably  the  most  Important  of  all.  Is  represented  by  selections  from 
the  best  Reviews,  and  Literature  at  Home  has  an  Editorial  Department  devoted  to  it 
exclusively. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  ECLECTIC  for  twenty  years  has  stood  pre-eminent  for  its  Illustrations.  A  very 
fine  Steel  Enoravino  on  some  subject  of  general  interest,  either  Historic,  Portrait,  or 
Ideal,  embellishes  each  number.  These  Engravings  are  executed  In  the  best  manner 
and  by  the  best  artists,  and  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Magazine. 

Terms  ot  the  Eclectic.— Single  Copies,  45  cents;  One  Copy,  One  Year,  $5 ;  Two 
Copies,  One  Year,  $»;  Five  Copies,  One  Year,  $30.  Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied 
at  club  rates.  Agents  wanted  to  get  up  clubs.  Send  for  specimen  copy,  45  cents.  Ad- 
dress E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  108  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


A  Library  for  Lecturers,  Speakers,  and  Others. 

Every  Lawyer,  Clergyman,  Senator,  Congressman,  Teacher,  Debater,  Student,  etc., 
who  desires  to  1m?  Informed  and  posted  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  govern  Pub- 
lic Bodies,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  the  best  books  on  Oratory,  and  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  should  provide  himself  with  the  following  small  and  carefully  selected  Library : 

The  Indispensable  Hand-Book  $4  35 

Oratory,  or  the  Extemporan's  Speaker  1  50 
The  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place..  75 
Tbo  American  Debater  S  00 


The  Exhibition  8peaker  $1  60 

Cushing's  Manual  of  Parlia.  Practice.  75 
The  Culture  or  the  Voice  and  Action.  1  75 
Treatise  on  Punctuation  1  75 


One  copy  of  each  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of  $10.  or  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  the 
prices  affixed.  Address  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Food  and  Diet,  a  Practical  Treatise.— With  Observations 

on  the  Dietetical  Regimen,  suited  for  Disordered  States  or  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  an 
account  or  the  Dietaries  or  some  or  the  Principal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments 
for  Panpers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc  By  Jonathan  Peretra, 
M.D.,  F.R.8.,  and  L.8.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.  Octavo,  818  pp.,  with  full 
Table  of  Contents  and  new  Index  complete.  Muslin,  $1  75.  8.  R.  Wells,  Publisher, 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Masonic  Harmonia; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

For  the  use  or  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  BENBT  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  in  Music  Director  or  the  Cecilian 
Choir,  etc. 

Being  the  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  or  St. 
Cccile  Lodge,  No.  668,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  $T.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt or  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  or 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc,  sent  free  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
483  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


The  Novelty. Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street,  corner  or 
Broadway,  New  York.  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Work  in  all  kinds  for  Build- 
ings, Iron  Piers,  and  Bridges.         M.  6t. 


Davies  &  Kent,  Printers. 

Stereotypers,  and  Electrotypers.  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Iie.td.  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


0'Keefe's   Large  Winter 

Head  Lettdcb.— Messrs.  M.  O'Keefe,  Son 
&  Co.,  the  well  known  and  reliable  Seed 
Importers,  Growers,  and  Florists,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  having  grown  and  thoroughly 
tested  this  new  variety  for  the  past  three 
years,  now  offer  it  to  the  pnbllc  as  a  floe 
and  valuable  acquisition  for  both  the  mar- 
ket and  private  garden,  as  it  is  ready  for 
use  fully  three  weeks  earlixr  than  any 
other  variety  of  Lettuce,  except  that  grown 
under  glass.  It  will  stand  the  winter  with- 
out protection  in  the  coldest  of  our  North- 
ern climates.  It  forms  very  large,  solid, 
exceedingly  tender,  greenish  yellow  heads, 
the  outside  leaves  being  of  a  brownish 
tinge.  Orders  for  Seed  will  be  received 
now,  to  be  filled,  by  mail,  in  scaled  pack- 
ages, at  50  cents  each,  and  can  only  be  bad 
genuine  and  true  at  their  establishment. 
Order  immediateh;  or 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Man  found  Drowned,  and 

Identified  by  having  his  clothes  marked 
with  a  stencil  plate.  A  finely  cut  plate, 
ink,  brush,  and  directions  for  use  sent  by 
mail  for  50  cents:  fancy  ft  vies,  75  cents. 
Address  G.  Y.  MILLER,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization;  or, 

The  ./Etiology  of  History,  Religions,  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  (Humanity  it 
but  a  man  who  lives  perpetually  and  learns 
continually.)  Price,  prepaid  $1  50.  S.R. 
WELLS,  38U  Broadway. 


HANKY'S 

Art  of  Training  Animals. 

A  complete  gnide  to  the  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional trainer,  explaining  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  or  the  most  celebrated  and 
successful  trainers,  thoroughly  Initiating 
the  reader  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  profes- 
sion, exposing  the  various  bogus  "charms," 
etc,  sold  to  the  credulous  at  high  prices,  and 
telling,  in  fact,  everything  connected  with 
the  art  or  breaking,  taming,  and  training 
all  kinds  or  animals.  It  includes  a  new  and 
improved  method  or  horse  and  colt  break- 
ing, selection  of  horses,  management  of 
farm  animals,  watch  and  sporting  dogs, 
and  a  complete  system  of  teaching  all  Cir- 
cus Tricks.  Besides  all  these.  It  has  a  chap- 
ter on  Snake-Charming,  chapters  on  Sing- 
ing, Talking,  and  Performing  Birds,  in- 
cluding Information  which  Is  alone  worth 
the  price  or  the  book  to  any  owner  of  birds. 

An  idea  of  tbe  book  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  partial  synopsis  of  a  few  of 
the  chapters : 

Horse  T amino  and  Horse  Training  —  ' 
How  to  manage  a  horse;  conquering  vi- 
cious and  breaking  wild  horses:  kindness 
and  firmness ;  curing  stubborn  disposition ; 
the  tamer's  tools ;  to  teach  a  horse  to  stop ; 
to  teach  a  horse  to  back ;  to  make  a  horse 
follow  you;  to  stand  without  holding; 
whip  training ;  to  drive  without  bit  or  bri- 
dle ;  to  cure  balky  horses ;  to  prevent  har- 
nessed horses  running  away ;  to  Instantly 
stop  a  runaway  horse. 

Trick  Hobsbs.  —  Appliances  used  in 
teaching  tricks;  to  teach  a  horse  to  sit 
np;  to  kick  at  command ;  to  answer  ques- 
tions: to  jump;  to  stand  erect;  to  "pirou- 
ette ; "  pedestal  feat ;  to  kiss ;  to  fetch  and 
carry;  to  find  hidden  articles;  to  select 
chosen  card ;  to  fire  pistol ;  to  dance ;  to 
eat  at  table ;  to  play  hand-organ ;  to  feign 
lameness ;  to  walk  over  you,  etc 

Performing  Doos.— simple  tricks  and 
training;  to  teach  him  his  name;  to  leap; 
to  walk  erect ;  to  dance ;  to  jump  rope;  to 
sit  and  He  down  at  command;  to  beg;  to 

give  hia  paw;  to  sneeze;  to  speak  for  It  ; 
>  retch  and  carry ;  to  bring  you  his  tall  In 
his  mouth ;  to  stand  on  a  ball  and  mil  it  up 
and  down  a  plank ;  to  walk  on  stilts ;  to 
go  up  and  down  a  ladder;  to  stand  on  his 
head  and  walk  on  fore-legs ;  to  "  sing ; " 
lump  of  sugar  trick ;  to  feign  death. 

Wonderful  Feats  of  Doos.— Celebrat- 
ed canine  performers  of  the  world;  to  teach 
dogs  the  alphabet ;  to  select  from  a  num- 
ber of  articles  any  article  called  for;  to 
place  any  article  In  any  place  directed,  or 
to  give  it  to  any  designated  person ;  to  eat 
any  article  of  food,  and  leave  any  other,  as 
he  may  be  ordered;  to  play  dominoes, 
"Munfto,"  and  "Mile.  Bianca;"  their 
wonderful  performances;  how  they  were 
really  achieved;  tricks  of  exhibitors,  as 
well  as  tricks  of  performers :  real  educa- 
tion vs.  clever  deception;  full  details  of 
training;  canine  actors. 
And  ocer  twenty  other  chapters. 
Gives  more  Information  about  animal 
training  In  a  single  chapter  than  other 
entire  books.  It  is  the  only  complete  and 
practical  work  on  the  subject. 

Over  200  large  12mo  pages,  over  60  Illus- 
trations. Only  60  cents,  in  paper  cover,  or 
$1  in  handsome  cloth  binding.  Sold  by  all 
booksellers,  or  sent  by  mall,  on  receipt  or 
price,  by  JESSE  HANEY  <fc  CO., 
119  Nassau  8L,  New  York. 

"  The  very  best  thing  or  Its  kind  that  we 
know.  It  is  not  only  intensely  interesting, 
but  very  instructive  and  amusing.  Give  it 
to  the  boys,  and  see  bow  pleased  they  will 
be." — Phrenological  Journal. 

"  Every  man  who  owns  an  animal,  from 
a  horse  to  a  canary  bird,  should  have  a 
copy.  It  will  teach  him  more  In  a  week 
than  he  could  learn  in  a  lifetime  without 
It.  ...  No  more  acceptable  book  could 
be  put  Into  the  hands  of  boys  who  live  In 
the  country."— N.  Y.  Daily  Eve.  Press. 
"  Very  Interesting  reading."— Phil.  Ledg. 
"  While  there  Is  much  In  this  work  which 
will  merely  entertain  the  reader,  or  gratify 
his  curiosity  about  the  mysteries  of  the 
circus,  there  Is  much  of  real  value  to  eve- 
ry farmer  or  animal  owner."— Providence 
Baily  Journal. 

"Those  who  take  an  Interest  in  such 
things  will  find  this  a  very  useful  book."— 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Dally  Mail. 

"A  more  complete  manual  of  the  art  of 
animal  training  than  this  would  be  difficult 
to  imagiue."— N.  T.  Evening  Express. 

"The  teachings  are  very  clear,  and  the 
Illustrations  numerous,  leaving  nothing  in 
the  dark."— American  Union. 

'The  courses  commended  must  end  In 
success."— Flag  of  Our  Union. 
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A  Splendid  Priz*  for  the 

Lndi.'s!  Tlie  Finest!  most  Pleasing!  and 
Ooptly  Parlor  Engraving  ever  published 
la  America  to  be  presented  an  a  Premium 
to  each  t*nb*<Tlhi*r  to 
DEMOIiEST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Engraving,  'i8  by  H  loches.  is  from 
the  orijtfnfll  painting  by  Lii/ly  M.  Spen- 
cer, (to titled  "The  Tie-Nic  on  the 4th  of 
Jul/."  It  Is  rngraved  on  sieel  In  line 
and  HtippK"  liv  three  >•(  ilit-  ii i ■  •  - 1  eminent 
ariisti",  viz.,  .Tons  Rogers.  John  Halpin, 
and  Samuel  Holltek,  the  latter,  by  whom 
It  was  finished,  was  Induced  to  come  from 
Europe  expressly  for  that  purpose.  » 

Ta»  plate,  Just  Atiiahud,  Uall  engraved 
in  the  highest  style,  at  a  cost  of  over  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

The  engravers  have  ably  seconded  the 
successful  labors  of  the  painter.  None 
but  artists  can  fully  appreciate  the  skill 
and  labor  lavished  on  this  engraving.  The 
genera]  effect  is  very  fine  and  Impressive, 
and  the  delicate  finish  to  the  heads  will 
bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  The 
union  of  line  and  stipple  is  executed  with 
unusual  ability,  and  their  skillful  combina- 
tion has  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  engravers  In  this  unsurpassed  proof 
of  their  artist  leal  genius.  It  is  pronounced 
by  competent  Judges  the  most  elaborately 
finished  large  work  of  art  ever  engraved  In 
America. 

The  original  publishers  Intended  to  sell 
the  engravings  by  subscription,  at  from 
$10  to  $20  each;  but  just  before  the  plate 
was  finished,  it  was  secured  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  Dbmorest's  Monthlt  Maga- 
zine, for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  en- 
graving only  as  a  premium  for  a  Club  of 
Bulscribers  to  their  Monthly;  but  thoy 
eventually  concluded  to  make  a  bold  hit, 
and  have  determined  to  present  one  of 
those  costly  and  magnificent  engravings  to 
each  and  every  single  subscriber  who  pays 
$8  for  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

The  reception  of  this  magnificent  picture 
will  take  every  one  by  surprise.  No  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  plate  could  deem  it  possible  that 
It  could  be  given  as  premium  to  a  single 
$8  subscription  to  this  or  any  other  maga- 
zine. 

We  do  not  venture  anything  In  saying 
that  $10  will  not  procure  another  engrav- 
ing that  combines  so  much  of  interest  and 
beauty,  and  it  is  certainly  the  largest, 
most  liberal,  and  splendid  premium  ever 
offered  to  single  subscribers  by  any  pub- 
lisher In  this  country,  and  affords  an  easy 
and  economical  way  for  any  one  to  secure 
an  elegant  work  of  art,  and  a  parlor  pic- 
tnre  that, le  only  next  to  a  piano  In  the  way 
of  ornamentation.  Address  DEMOU- 
EST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  888 
Broadway,  N.  T. 

J3T  when  sent  by  mail,  the  postage  on 
the  Engraving  will  be  ten  Ants,  which 
must  be  Included. 


Mechanical  Movements. 

The  useful  volume  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movemonts"  has 
now  Issued  from  the  press.  It  Is  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published;  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  illus- 
trations and  letterpress  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it 
Is  published— One  Dollar— should  Induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  country. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
vassers, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  sale 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  it  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan," 
tf.  No.  180  Broadway,  New  York. 


Read  This!— The  Lowest 

Price  List  ever  published  of  the  genuine 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  In 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  $79;  Silver  Watches,  $17  and 
upwards.  The  Company's  certificate  sent 
with  each  watch ;  also,  the  BENEDICTS' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade  named  Oving- 
ton  Benedict,  in  silver  case,  $30 :  In  18  kt, 
gold  cases.  $90 ;  the  grade  named  Samuel 
W.  Benedict.  In  silver  cases.  $45 ;  in  18  kt. 
gold  cases,  $106.  We  send  Watches  by 
Express,  with  right  to  examine  before 

Saying.    BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 
ewelors,  661  Broadway,  near  4th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITIZEN  AND  ROUND  TABLE 

Have  been  consolidated  into  one  paper  of  the  form  of  the  Round  Table,  but  of  twen- 
ty-four pages  instead  of  sixteen  as  heretofore. 

The  Editor  of  the  Round  Table  has  accepted  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Citizen,  and 
the  principal  features  of  each  will  be  retained. 

The  paper  is  the  leading  literary  journal  of  the  country;  It  has  all  the  latest  news  in 
National  and  In  New  York  local  politics ;  it  has  a  Sporting  Department  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  Oame  Preservation  and  Fish  Culture,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  highest 
sporting  authorities  of  America ;  its  editorials  are  liberal,  honest,  vigorous ;  It  publishes 
the  purest  class  of  poetry  and  stories  to  be  found  in  any  paper. 

The  change  of  form  is  a  great  advantage  to  advertisers,  as  the  paper  In  Its  new  shape 
will  be  more  generally  retained  and  bound. 

The  circulation  has  already  greatly  Increased  over  that  of  both  the  Citizen  and  Round 
Table  combined. 

The  price  of  advertising  is  Fifteen  Cents  a  line,  except  on  the  outside,  where  It  is 
Twenty.  Special  notices  Twenty-five  Cents  a  line. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
One  copy,  one  year,  $4  60.  Two  copies,  one  year,  $8.  Five  copies,  to  separate  ad- 
dresses, $18.  Ten  copies,  to  separate  addresses.  $84.  One  extra  copy  will  be  sent,  with- 
out charge,  to  any  person  obtaining  ten  subscribers  at  the  above  rate.  Fifty  cents  addi- 
tional to  these  rates  will  be  charged  on  each  paper  when  it  is  delivered  by  the  carrier. 
Subscriptions  invabiablt  in  Advance. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to        THE  NEW  YORK  CITIZEN, 
It  8*  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Hon.  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS, 
B.  C.  JILLISON. 
F.  B.  PLIMPTON, 
ALICE  CAREY, 


THE  SOUTHERN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  ART, 
AND  SOCIETY. 

This  publication  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  magazines  in  England  and 
America,  and  will  depend  solely  on  its  Intrinsic  merit  for  support,  leaving,  in  a  great 
measure,  theology  and  politics  to  other  and  less  independent  pens. 

The  Southern  Monthlt  Magazine  will  ever  be  found  brimful  of  literary  dainties, 
furnished  by  writers  of  repute  and  undoubted  ability,  and  the  aim  will  be  to  entertain 
as  well  as  Instruct. 

Those  wishing  a  first-class  Magazine,  adapted  alike  to  the  counting-room  and  the  par- 
lor, should  subscribe  at  once. 

The  following  brilliant  corps  of  contributors  have  already  been  engaged,  and  others 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time : 

Mrs.  C.  E.  STANTON,        Hon.  T.  J.  BINGHAM, 
AMOS.  J.  CUM  MINOS,       EDWIN  80UTH. 
NATHN  D.  URNER,  SAMUEL  C.  RE  ID. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  WHITAKER. 
All  communications  relating  to  the  editorial  management  of  the  Magazine  should  be 
addressed  to  BARTLEY  T.  CAMPBELL,  Editor. 

Those  relating  to  the  business  department,  to  CAMPBELL  &  CO., 

19  Commercial  Place,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Subscription  price,  $3  60  per  annum.  Single  copies,  SO  cents. 

OUR  PREMIUMS. 

We  will  present  to  every  club  of  five  subscribers  sent  us  one  copy  for  the  current  year, 
free.  For  every  clnb  of  ten,  one  copy,  free,  and  a  splendid  Steel  Engraving.  To  every 
club  of  fifteen,  one  copy,  free,  and  a  handsome  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  To  every 
club  of  twenty,  a  handsome  Sewing  Machine.  Specimen  copies  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Remittances  should  be  always  by  Post-Office  order,  or  draft  on  New  Orleans  or  Now 
York.  All  subscriptions  in  advance.  It. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia.— A  System  of  Hydropathy  and 

Hygiene.  In  One  Large  Octavo  Volume.  Embracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Illustrated ; 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body;  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health; 
Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-Treatment;  Special 
Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  all  known  Diseases;  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the 
Nursery ;  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Pages,  including  a  Glossary,  Table  of  Contents, 
and  a  Complete  Index.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to  Families  and  Students,  and  a  Text-Book 
for  Physicians.  With  numerous  Engraved  Illustrations.  By  B.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  Large 
12mo,  964  pp.  Muslin,  $4  60. 

In  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
people  have  been  steadily  kept  In  view.  While  almost  every  topic  of  interest  in  the 
department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics  is  briefly 
presented,  those  of  practical  utility  are  always  put  prominently  forward.  The  prevailing 
conceits  and  whims  of  the  day  and  age  are  exposed  and  refuted ;  the  theory  and  hypo- 
theses upon  which  the  popular  drug-practice  is  predicated  are  controverted,  and  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  their  fallacy  clearly  demonstrated.  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Vol.  XIV.— 1869.  The  Home- 

STEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  State  Paper,  pnbllshed  at 
the  capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  St.  Louis  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc., 
It  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2;  Six  months,  $1 : 
Three  months,  60  cts. 

As  this  Journal  is  taken  by  every  County 
in  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  by  all 
the  county  clerks  in  the  State,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  It  is  unequaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  and 
Park  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Invalids'  Hygcian  Home.— 

Dr.  Trail's  Health  Institution  Is  at  Flor- 
ence Heights,  N.  J.  Treatment  strictly 
hygienic.  No  medicines  of  any  kind,  no 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  no  Turkish  baths 
employed  in  any  case.  Send  stamp  for  his 
new  circular.  Dr.  Trail's  city  office  Is 
changed  from  96  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
to  No.  939  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia.  8t. 

Boarding  in  New  York. — 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
16  Laioht  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotyper, 
No.  20  North  William  Street.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  pnblic 
that  his  establishment  Is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


The  Useful,  the  Entertain- 
ing, and  the  Beautiful  I  The  Model  Mag- 
azine of  America  1 

DEMOREST'S  ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 

A  Magazine  of  Practical  Utility  in  the 
Household.   A  Mirror  of  the  Fashions, 
and  a  Literary  Conservator  of  Surpassing 
Interest  and  Artistic  Excellence. 
"  List  to  the  echo,  hall  the  sound. 
From  every  quarter,  lo  I  it  comes ; 

A  Magazine  of  worth  is  found. 
Exalting  both  our  taste  and  homes." 

THE  USEFUL  in  Dbnohxst's  Monthxt 
comprises  the  Utilities  of  Fashions  in 
Ladles'  and  Children's  dress,  including 
full-size  Fashionable  Patterns,  Colored 
Steel  Plates,  etc.  Oardening,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  adapted  for  Ladles; 
Model  Cottages,  with  their  surroundings; 
and  Horns  Matters  in  all  their  depart- 
ments. 

THE  ENTERTAINING  comprises  Orig- 
inal Stories  and  Poems  by  the  best  au- 
thors, Spicy  Items,  Talks  to  Women  by 
Jenny  June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip, 
etc.,  and  Popular  Music  by  the  beat  com- 
posers, etc,,  eta 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  comprises  numerous 
Illustrations,  done  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  including  elegantly  colored  Steel 
Fashion  Plates,  Historical  and  Domestic 
Scenes,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  all 
printed  on  the  finest  calendered  paper, 
in  the  best  manner,  and  in  a  style  to 
form  a  splendid  volume  for  binding  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  altogether,  a  monthly 
visitor  that  no  lady  of  taste  or  economical 
housewife  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Yearly  Subscription,  only  $8,  with  the 
finest,  largest,  and  most  pleasing  engraving 
ever  finished  in  America,  as  a  premium  to 
each  subscriber,  and  splendid  premiums 
fur  clubs.  Address  DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  888  Broadway, 
N.  Y, 

tST"  When  sent  by  mall,  the  postage  on 
the  Engraving  will  be  ten  cents,  which 
must  be  included. 


C.  M.  Tremaine  &  Bro.,  No. 

485  BROOME  STREET  (near  Broad- 
way), N.  Y.  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
DEALERS  LN  PIANO-FORTES,  and  the 
Tremaine  Bros.  PARLOR,  CHURCH,  AND 
SCHOOL  ORGANS.  New  and  Second- 
hand Pianos  at  low  prices  for  cash,  or  sold 
on  installments.  New  Cabinet  Organs, 
$46  and  upward.  Sole  Agents  for  the  BUR- 
DETT  COMBINATION  ORGAN  (with 
Carpenter  and  Inmieu's  New  Improve- 
ments) for  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Southern  States. 
THE  REED  INSTRUMENT  PER- 
FECTED I  WE  CHALLENGE  THE 
WORLD  TO  EQUAL  IT  I  Call  and  ex- 
amine. Sept.  lyr. 


S.  B.  Brittan,  M.D.,  Member 

of  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical 
Society ;  author  of  the  Physiological 
and  Psychological  Treatise  entitled 

MAN  AND  HIS  RELATIONS, 
may  be  consulted  during   his  Office 
Hours,  at 

No.  7,  KRUKN  PLACE. 

(27  HILL  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J.) 

Dr.  Brittan  respectfully  informs  his 
friends  and  the  public  that  he  Is  prepared 
to  continue—  under  Improved  conditions— 
HIS  OFFICE  PRACTICE  in  the  Exam- 
ination, Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  the 
nnmerous  forms  of  Chronic  Disease. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
treatment  of  all  phases  of  physical  weak- 
ness, functional  derangement,  and  decay  of 
the  vital  powers  peculiar  to  the  Female 
Constitution.  Vital  and  Galvanic  Electric- 
ity, Magnetism,  Medical  Vapors,  and  other 
Subtile  Agents  scientifically  applied. 

f3f"  Hours  for  Consultation  and  Treat- 
ment from  7  to  10  a.m.,  and  from  4  to  7 
p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Fridays  excepted.  1L 


$10  per  Day  Guaranteed 

Agents  to  sell  the  Home  Shuttle  Sbwtno 
Machine.  It  makes  the  lock  stitch 
alike  on  both  sidks,  has  the  under  feed, 
and  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  Sewing 
Machine  ever  Invented.  Price  $26.  War- 
ranted for  6  years.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  JOHNSON,  CLARE  A  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  St,  Louis, 
Mo.  Aug.  a. 


$3,000$  Salary.  — Address 

U.  S.  Piano  Co.,  New  York.  lyr. 
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Practical  and  Scientific 

Books  recently  published,  and  for  sale  by 
8.  R.  WELLS,  888  Broadway,  New  York. 
Baker's  Long-Span  Railway  Bridges. $9  00 

Bakewell'a  Manual  of  Electricity  2  00 

Blenkarn's  Specifications  in  Archi- 
tecture, Civfl  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, and  in  Roadmaking  and 

Sewering   9  00 

Bowditch's  Analysis.  Technical  Valu- 
ation and  Use  of  Coal  Gas  6  60 

Box's  Practical  Hvdraullcs  9  00 

Box's  Practical  Treatise  on  Heat  as 

applied  to  the  Useful  Arts  4  96 

Burgh's  Practical  Illustrations  of 
Marine  Engines.  90  plates,  folio... 91  00 

Burgh's  Slide  Valve   2  00 

Byrne's  Elements  of  Mechanics   8  0S 

Cabinetmaker's  Album  of  Furniture. 

48  plates  iv."  v  5  °5 

Calvert's  Coal-Tar  Colors  and  Dyeing  1  60 

Carapin's  Hand  Turning   8  00 

Camus  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels.  40 

plates   8  00 

Chapman  on  Rope  Making   1  60 

Colburn's  Gas  Works  of  London   75 

Colbnrn  and  Maw's  Water  Works  of 

London  4  00 

Dlrkes'  Perpetual  Motion   8  60 

Dixon's  Millwright's  and  Engineer's 

Guide  1  60 

Dnssauce's  Guide  for  the  Perfumer...  8  00 

Dnssauce  on  Snaps  10  00 

Fairbairn's  Mechanism  and  Ma- 
chinery of  Transmission   2  60 

Gllbart  on  Banking.  A  new  edition.  4  60 
Gothic  Album  for  Cabinetmakers. 

28  plates   8  00 

Hats  and  Felting  1  96 

Hay's  Interior  Decorator.  *   9  86 

Hnnt's  Photography   TO 

Hnret's  Handbook  for  Architectural 

Surveyors  and  Builders  2  60 

Keene's  Handbook  of  Ganging  1  96 

Kobell  and  Ernl's  Mineralogy  Simpli- 
fied.  2  60 

Landrin  on  Steel   8  00 

Leroux  on  Worsteds  and  Carded 

Yarns  6  00 

Love's  Dyer  and  Scourer  6  00 

Martin's  Screw-Cnttlne  Tables   60 

Molesworth's  Pocket  Book  for  Civil 

and  Mechanlal  Engineers.  2  00 

TJapier's  Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing  5  00 
Napier's  Dyeing  Receipts,  with  Pat- 
terns 6  00 

Napier's  Electro-Metallurgy.  4th  edi- 
tion  2  00 

Newbery's  Gleanings  from  Ornament- 
al Art.   100  plates  16  00 

O'Neill's  Dictionary  of  Dyeing  and 

Calico  Printing    6  00 

Osborn's  Metallurzy  of  Iron  10  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher's  Com- 
panion. A  new  edition  160 

Perkins  and  Stowe's  Sheet-Iron  and 

Boller-Plate  Roller   9  60 

Phillips  and  Darlington's  Mining  and 

Metallurgy   9  00 

Proteaux's  Manufacture  of  Paper  and 

Boards  6  00 

Smith's  Parks  and  Pleasure-Grounds.  2  26 

Thomas'  Photography   TO 

Urbin  and  Graff's  Guide  for  Puddling 

Iron  and  Steel,  etc..  etc   1  00 

Watson's  American  Machinist  9  60 

Will's  Tables  for  Qualitative  Chemical 

Analysis   1  96 

Worssam  on  Mechanical  Saws.  18 

plates  6  00 

%•  Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by 
mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


"The  Hrreian  Home." 

A  CURE  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 
A.  Smith,  M.D..  Physlcian-in-chlef. 
We  have  fine  buildlugs,  beautiful  sccne- 

Sr,  mountain  air,  pure  water,  hygienic 
iet,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bathing. 
Terms,  $8  to  $10  per  week.  For  circular 
and  cnt  of  our  Home,  address  Drs. 
BROWN  &  MTDDLEKAUFF,  Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville,  Berks  Co.,  Penn.  lyr. 


ECLECTIC  CATALOGUE  OF  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

Consisting  op  ovxb  200  Different  8ubjectb. 


Ask  for  A.  A.  Constantino's 

Piite  Tab  Soap.  Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  Imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent Is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  or  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
8TANTENE,  48  Ann  St.,  N.  Y.       Jan.  tf. 


The  frequent  application  for  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS,  and  for  the 
various  HISTORIC  ENGRAVINGS,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  and  ornament,  or  for 

SCRAP  BOOK8, 
Or  more  extended  COLLECTIONS  OF  PORTRAITS  AND  ENGRAVINGS,  to  form  a 

PRIVATE  ART  GALLERY 
For  the  interest  and  instruction  which  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men  are  calculated 
to  afford,  has  Induced  ns  to  print  a  CATALOGUE  OF  ENGRAVINGS  which  have  em- 
bellished the  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  in  past  years.  The  subjects  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  In  selection,  so  that  persons 
giving  orders  can  merely  indicate  the  figure  opposite  the  Engraving  selected. 

The  Engravings  are  printed  on  different  sized  paper— cither  email  size,  7  by  10,  or 
quarto  size,  10  by  12. 

Catalogue*  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS: 
Small  Size,  10  Cents.  Quarto  Size,  16  Cento. 

On  receipt  of  $1  we  will  tend  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  sample  order  of  any  ten  Prints,  in 
quarto  size,  that  may  be  selected  from  the  Catalogue,  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address  E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Permanent  and  Transient 

Boabd,  at  23  and  25  E.  4th  St..  New  York, 
combining  a  Hygienic  and  Meat  Diet  of 
the  first  class.  DRS.  BROWNING  A 
LARK1N.  M.  tf. 


Works  on  Phonography,  or 

Shout-Hand  Writing. 

"Had  Phonograpbt  been  known  forty 
years  ago.  It  would  have  bayed  me  twen- 
ty TEARS  OP  BARD  LABOR."— BUTTON. 

THE  GREATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF  THE  AGE. 
To  any  youth  who  may  possess  the  art,  it 
is  capital  of  itself,  upon  which  he  may  con- 
fidently rely  for  support.  It  leads  to  im- 
mediate, permanent,  and  respectable  em- 
ployment. To  the  professional  man,  and 
indeed  to  every  one  whose  pursuits  in  life 
call  upon  him  to  record  incidents  and 
thoughts,  it  ie  one  of  the  greatest  labor-sav- 
ing devices  of  the  age. 

Mdnbon's  Complete  Pbonoorapheh: 
Being  an  Indnctlve  Exposition  of  Phonog- 
raphy, with  its  application  to  all  Branches 
of  Reporting.   Price,  $2  25. 

Graham's  Hand-Book  op  Standard  or 
American  Phonoorapbt.— Presenting  the 
Principles  of  all  Styles  of  the  Art  Price, 
$2  25. 

Graham's  First  Standard  Phono- 
oraprio  Readeb.— Written  in  the  Corre- 
sponding Style,  with  Key.  Price,  $2. 

Graham's  Second  Standard  Phono- 
graphic Reader.— Written  in  the  Report- 
ing Style.  Price,  $9. 

Graham's  Standard  Pbonoorapbio 
Dictionary.   Price,  $6. 

Pitman's  (Benn)  Manual  op  Pbonoo- 
bapbt.— A  new  and  comprehensive  Expo- 
sition of  Phonography,  with  copious  D- 
Instrationa  and  ExercUes.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1  25. 

Pittman's  (Benn)  Reporter's  Compan- 
ion.— A  complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Ver- 
batim Reporting.  Price,  $1  60. 

Pitman's  (Benn)  Pbrabe  Book,  a  Vo- 
cabulary of  Phraseology.  Price,  $1  25. 

Pitman's  (Benn)  Pbonoorapbio  Read- 
er.—A  progressive  series  of  reading  exer- 
cises. Price,  40  cento. 

Lonolbt's  American  Manual  op  Pho- 
noorapht.—Being  a  complete  Gnide  to 
the  Acquisition  of  Pitman's  Phonetic 
Short-Hand.  Price,  $1. 

Tbe  History  op  Sbort-Hand,  from  the 
system  of  Cicero  down  to  the  invention  of 
Phonography.  Price,  $1  95. 

Handsome  Reporting  Case  por  Pbo- 
noorapbio Copy-Books.  For  the  use  of 
Reporters.  Price,  $1. 

Pbonoorapbio  Copt-Book.— For  Stu- 
dents and  Reporters.  Double  or  single 
ruled.  Price,  15  cento. 

N.  B. — Written  Instruction.  Should 
lessons  of  written  instructions  be  desired, 
the  same  may  be  obtained  through  this 
office.  Terms,  for  a  full  course,  $10. 

Books  sent,  prepaid,  by  return  of  the 
first  mail,  on  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 
All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  SAM- 
UEL R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Employment.— Pleasant  and 

profitable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Edn- 

UCATION.  By  John  Hecker.  A.  8.  BARNES 
&  CO.,  Ill  and  118  William  St,  New  York. 
Price,  $8. 

This  work  was  written  in  answer  to  a 
number  of  questions  propounded  by  one  of 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  It  is  accompanied  by 
commendatory  letters  from  Bishop  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  V  erraont ;  Bishop  Horatio  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York :  Professors  Hitchcock, 
Seelye,  8tearns,  and  Boynden,  of  Massachu- 
setts;  nickok,  Lewis,  Crosby,  and  Shel- 
don, of  New  York :  At  water,  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Johnson  and  Cattell,  of  Pennsalvania ; 
all  presidents  of  colleges.  Superintendents 
of  Public  Schools:  Randall,  Kiddle,  and 
Harrison,  of  New  York  cltv;  Ballard,  of 
Brunswick,  and  Parrish,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Phllbrick,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Sears, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Van  Bokelen,  Maryland ; 
Ross,  Indiana ;  Norris,  Ohio ;  White,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Farquhar,  Montgomery  County,  Ma- 
ryland, and  others. 

The  Scientific  Basis  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  the  education  of  the  teacher,  and  for 
the  teacher's  use  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  It  contains  radical  intelligence  for 
all  the  professors  on  the  knowledge  it  af- 
fords of  the  faculties  and  activities  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  connection  with  the 
human  body.  The  mind  is  classified  in  its 
three  departments  of  Mentality  as  present- 
ed in  nature,  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  social  or  animal.  All  the  facul- 
ties as  described  by  Phrenology  are  includ- 
ed in  the  three  departments.  The  Tempera- 
ments are  presented  in  connection  with 
four  beautifully  executed  chromo-li Olo- 
graphic plates,  and  phenomenally,  physio- 
logically, and  anatomically  discussed.  The 
reciprocal  activities  of  the  temperaments 
in  connection  with  the  mental  life  are 
phrenologically  defined  and  explained,  tc- 

Sither  with  the  special  operation  of  the 
oly  Ghost  in  His  influence  upon  the  soul 
of  man,  tracing  scientifically  the  divine  or- 
der and  effect  on  and  in  the  mind  in  its 


absolute  dependence. 


tf. 


Phrenology  at  Home.  — 

How  can  I  learn  Phrenology  f  What  books 
are  best  for  me  to  read  t  Is  it  possible 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  without  a 
teacher  f 

These  are  questions  put  to  us  daily ;  and 
we  may  say  in  reply,  that  we  have  arranged 
a  series  of  the  best  works,  with  a  Bust, 
showing  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
Phrenological  Organs,  with  such  Illustra- 
tions and  Definitions  as  to  make  the  study 
simplo  and  plain.  The  cost  for  this 
"  Student's  8et,"  which  embraces  How 
to  Read  Character,  New  Physiognomy, 
Memory,  Self-Culture,  Constitution  of 
Man,  Bust  and  Box,  is  only  $10  when  taken 
together.  (The  full  price,  if  ordered  sepa- 
rately, would  be  $18.)  It  may  be  sent  by 
express,  or  as  freight,  safely  boxed— not 
by  mall— to  any  part  of  the  world.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prospectns  of  the  American 

Artisan.  Vol.  VIII.  New  series.  18fi». 

The  American  Artisan  Is  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
189  Broadway  (opposite  John  Street).  New 
York,  by  Brown,  Coombs  &  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreign  Patents.  The 
proprietors  of  this  Journal  respectfully 
announce  that  it  is  their  aim  to  make  ft 
more  instructive  and  interesting  than  any 
other  similar  periodical  in  tbe  United 
States  or  Europe. 

The  American  Artisan  contains  numer- 
ous Original  Engravings  and  descriptions 
of  New  Machinery:  notices  of  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries ;  instructions  In  Arts  and 
Trades:  Reliable  Recipes,  for  use  in  the 
Field,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Household ; 
Practical  Rules  for  Mechanics  and  Advice 
to  Farmers;  Descriptions  of  Remarkable 
Inventions  recently  patented  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe j  the  whole  forming  an 
Encyclopedia  of  General  Information  on 
Topics  connected  with  the  Didustrial  Arts, 
the  Progress  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  American  Artisan 
contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
interesting  reading  matter,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  re- 
corded in  familiar  language,  divested  of 
dry  technicalities  and  abstruse  words  and 

Ehrases.  In  this  Journal  Is  published  regn- 
irly  the  Official  List  of  all  Patents  issued 
weekly  from  the  United  8tates  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  handsome  and  convenient 
size. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  In  the  expenses  of 
printing,  paper,  etc,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  journal  in  the  bands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  tbe 
extremely  low  price  or  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  or  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  four  cento  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clubs  at  the  following  reduced  rates : 

5  copies  for  one  year  $8  00 

10      "  "    15  00 

6  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

10     "  »    8  00 

Papers  delivered  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $8  60  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cento 
extra  to  pay  postage. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address 
BROWN,  COOMBS  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Artisan, 
tf.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 

Valuable  Works,  many  of 

which  are  very  scarce,  out  of  print,  and 

can  not  be  duplicated : 

Speeches  and  Addresses  op  His 
Royal  Hiobnebs  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, with  Outlines  of  his  Character, 
and  how  Royal  Courting  was  done. 
London  edition  $6  00 

How  to  Treat  tbe  Sick  without 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  Jackson   8  26 

Pbysiolooy  op  Digestion,  with  Ex- 
periments on  the  Gastric  Juice— 
scarce— hy  Dr.  Beaumont   1  60 

The  Avoidable  Causes  op  Disease, 
by  Dr.  Ellis   2  00 

Observations  on  the  Deranged 
Manifestations  op  tbe  Mind  ;  or, 
Insanity,  by  Dr.  8pnreheim,  M.D. . .  2  00 

Tbe  Spirit  op  tbe  Age,  edited  by 
Wm.  H.  Channing,  vol.  i—icarce. .  8  00 

Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit- 
Culture,  by  Chas.  R.  Baker,  of  the 
Dorchester  Nurseries.   Illustrated.  4  00 

Tbe  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy 
War,  by  John  Bunyan.    2  00 

Youatt's  Hibtort,  Treatment,  and 
Diseases  op  tbe  Horse  9  00 

Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  by 
Dr.  Lardner.  2  vols   8  00 

Animal  Magnetism,  or  Pstcoduna- 
my,  by  T.  Leger   8  00 

Anatomy.  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene, 160  engravings  2  00 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  — Text- 
Book— by  Huxley  and  Yonmans ...  9  00 

The  Origin  op  Species,  by  Darwin. .  9  60 

Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  by  Lesley  4  00 

Humboldt's  Views  op  Nature. 
London  edition    9  60 

Tbe  Philosophy  op  Eating,  by  Bel- 
lows  9  00 

How  NOT  to  be  Sick,  by  Bellows..  2  00 

History  op  Englibb  Literature, 
by  Spalding   1  15 

Lips  or  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Jen- 
kins  1  60 

Any  of  the  foregoing  works  sent  by 

mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  York. 
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GLORY  TO  THEE,  GOD  ABOVE  I 


* 


i£  ANDANTE  CALORE. 
Soprano. 


Rt^tctfuUy  dtdkaud  u  Mrt.  CLARA  KEYES,  California*.        Written  and  composed  by  A,  J.  GOODRICH- 


1 
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1.  Glo-ry   to   Thee,  God  a  -  bove  I  Source  of  pleasure,  peace  and  love,    Guide  us  in      a      righteous  way,  Where 


Alto. 
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Tenor- 
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2.  Teach  our  care-less  thoughts  to  rise     To    the  heav'nly,  sin  -  less  skies ;  Cleanse  our  hearts  and  bless  our  souls, 


i 
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sin  sheds  not   its    woe-ful  ray! 


B.C. 
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Rail.  /Tv  SOFf  ORGAN. 
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Ere   the  death-bell   for    us  tolls. 


Interlude. 


D.  C. 


i 


3  Land  of  peace,  forever  blest, 
Land  where  cares  and  sorrows  rest, 
Lead  us  to  its  heav'nly  gate, 
Where  sweet  joy  and  love  await 


4.  Grant  us  peace,  O !  Lord  with  thee, 
Like  the  host  of  Galilee  : 
Send  thy  mercy  from  above — 
Bless,  oh !  bless  us,  God  of  love  1 


OLD  ENGLISH  MELODY. 
Tenor. 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 


Words  b j  H.  S.  DRATTO! 
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1.  When  day  in  beau-ty  glows,  And  brightly  smiles  the  morn,  The    pearly  gates  seem  to  unclose  And    all  the  world   a   -  dora. 

Alto. 
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Soprano. 
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2.  How  swells  my  ear-nest  heart,  As    looking  up  on  high — The    Father's  gracious    hand  is  seen  Ligh  t  ing  with  love    the     sky ! 

\w?  irrr  p=i-r  iff  .,-  n.  ■  " 


i 


5: 
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3  No  darkness  reigns  in  heaven, 
Tis  filled  with  glorious  day ; 
There  love,  and  light,  and  purest  joy 
Beam  on,  nor  know  decay. 


4  My  lips  must  silence  break, 
Their  grateful  praise  declare: 
Let  all  mankind  with  one  accord 
The  tuneful  tribute  bear. 


5  How  wondrous  kind  1  how  good 
To  us  dear  Lord  Thou  art ! 
We  cannot  praise  Thee  as  we  should, 
But  bless  the  thankful  heart 


Digitized  by 


Google 


jrnrenoiogioal  Bust,  designed  especially  Tor  Learners,  snowing  tne  exact  ideation  01  tno  urgaffi 

Pnco  by  ExprcB*  bux^d  loot  mailable).  $2.00.    Addr.^  s  R.  Wklu,  3  89  Broad  way.  H.  Y. 


&    MUSICAL  BOXES. 

We  bare  removed  from  our  old  aland,  No.  SI  Maiden  Lnne  t*»  the •nlcndW  no*  .tore  No. 
680  IlltO  AD  W  I  V  where  miy  h-Tunl  a  Sna  c  p|lwi»<n  »f  If  HSU"  It,  BOX  K  s 
of  all  »1«ifis  tty'r.  and  price..  Baring  mid  a  Mi  but  ne«*  a  apeclaliy  r.ir  miny  yen, 
and  po-aewilnir  'ao  lltlea  superior  ta  lb  «ie  oi  any  Other  h->use.  wectn  belta*(n«ot  the  wanu 
of  en  turners,  and  B've  them  e-illra  satI-racU«in.  Our  slonk  of  Fancy  Uu-jJa.  Watches  and 
works  of  Art  will  bear  li.ipi  ctlun.    Circulars  oa  application. 

JM.  J.  PAILLAItn  &  CO.,  680  Broadway,  N.  V. 


MIDDLETOWN 

Healing  Spring  Waters 

Th«  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  invalids  particularly,  is  directed  to 
these  WATERS,  which,  are  very  highly  recommended  by  physicians  and 
and  others  familiar  with  their  wonderful  effect  on  disease. 

Tber  are  unrivalled  an  a  Kennedy,  'r«fr«aliing  u  a  Beverage, 


AND  PRONOUNCED 


Superior  to  all  other  Waters, 


BOTH  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 


Sold  by  Druggiata.    Hundreds  of  tostimoniaU  and  befit  references. 


Sapd  fbf  Pamphlet.  Address 


■GRAYS  &  CLARK. 

iTIiddlctovvn,  Vermont. 


PI  I.  NOV,  M.-l.»i!oaiii  iwiil  OrL'ivm>.  Prlei  - 
areallr  -educed  f-r  e«»h,  BtW  T-OotaVC 
Pianos  nl  Ikrn'.-tliwa  11  «K>-rs  lor  ti'ib  ind  Up- 
wur.hv  New  Cabinet  •»!.  lor  i  l".  and  Up 
wur.i.  St  i-,.n''-bniid  l'i»lrumcnts  Irnni  f4li  in 
|13f>  lfihllilj  limtallmrnin  recclv  d,  aid 
itMfra  meats  lor  ruut.  Warcrovui*.  No,  4^1 
Broadway.  Sepl  1  y 

UOBACE  WATERS. 


A 


genta  wanted  -  >7  r,  t»  $300 

|K.-r  liM-litti  aurr,  abd  n>i  rl-k.  We 
wsdt  to  eiipa*e  n  good  •_•  i.t  In  every 
CMiMiiLy  In  lh  i  U.  H  and  <  anuria*  to 
sell  our  1-vcrlsstli.g  Pate  at  Whit* 
Wire  Clothes  Lion-.  Warranted  le 
Last  a  lifetime  nod  never  rust.  Fur 
full  particulars  to  Agenta,  addr.ai 
u  ...  arton  W  ic  Co  ,  75  W.Uum  ■>*.,  New 
link,  or  16  tiaatlmu  at,  Chicago,  III, 


£.  P.  NE  EDIT  AM  a% 

SO  IV.  late  CARHART  A 
NKED1IAM.  Nob.  143,  145  and 
147  East  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.  Church,  School  and 
Parlor  Organs  and  Melodoone,  of 
every  description,  at  reduced  pri- 
ces. The  most  perfect  VOX 
II UM  ANA  ever  produced.  Abo 
tbe  Vox  Celeste  of  unequalled 
purity. 

Catalogue  and  Price  list  sent 
by  mail.  Address, 

I  P,  NKEDI\N  k  M, 
143, 145  and  147 

East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


HITCHCOCK'S 

DIME  MUSIC. 


In  presenting  to  a  generous  and  apprcclu- 
tlrr  public  th1*>  new  aeries,  we  feel  that  we 
are  more  fully  meeting  [ho  popular  demand 
ft'r  .elect  in nele  at  a  low  price. 

To  properly  comptrumU  A utfiCrrX, — and 
thereby  l«  otJiou  a  la  native  talent — la  a  mr 
d  nn|  featiire  of  •  or  undertaking;  while  lo 
place  up»n  the  Piano  rich  gem*,  requiring 
mure apsor  than  the  Half-Dime  Series  affords. 
Induces  ibel  augurattomf  be  DlineSerle«, 
wbl<  h  11  la  believed  will  accomplish  both  ol 
tbrre  alma. 

Tbo  abundant  success  which  hta  crowned 
the  advent  of  the  Hair-Dirae  Series  remove* 
any  benltn.  ry  we  in  gilt  Imv  felt  In  piscine 
this  new  aeries  before  the  public.  Both  will 
be  published  weekly,  and  tbe  number,  mul 
I  plied  r  p  dly  a*  possible.  Parent*  can  reii 
awuced  [hut.  In  future  a.  lh  puit,  oar  publl- 
ealiuna  will  be  scrupuluual*  free  f r 'in  am 
thing  chat  has  an  Immoral  or  hurtful  louden 
ey,  go  tl.at  tluige  who  auLarrlbe  for  the  nujj»- 
Iwra  a*  laeui-d  w|||  and  nothing  to  offend 
t  v>  a  [ho  av >nL  faslidlous  taale.  The  fallow- 
ing are  nuw  ready — 
No,  1,  Anvil  Chorus. 

"    3,  Mj  Soul  to  (iod.  My  Heart  to  Thic. 

"   8.  Wedding  March. 

f    4.  It  Ih  better  to  Laugb. 

"    5.  Orphee  Aut  Eaferi  Onlop. 

"    6.  Sleep  Well.  Sweet  Angel. 

"    7.  The  Delhi  Qalop. 

"  8.  Nelly  Carry. 

"   9.  Fauet  March. 

'*  10.  The  Nnn'a  Prayer. 

"  11.  Daughter  of  Eve. 

"  18.  The  rrort-rlower. 

"  13.  Indian  March. 

-  14.  Pulling  Hard  against  the  Stream. 

"  IR,  Grand  Daeheaa  WalU. 

"  IS.  In  Tears  I  Pine  for  Thee. 

■  it,  Kim  Walta, 

M  1&  Lillian's  Song. 

"  19.  Loog  Dtaach  Polka. 

"  SO  The  Culprit  Fay. 

The  aliOVe  can  b«  obtained  rf  Music  end 
Periodical  dealenpenerally.  The  w  h.-le  'iO 
mailed  (posl-puld>  on  receipt  of  $2,  "racy 
of  thu  Si-rleA  on  receipt  of  prlee,  1  Of.  each. 

B  W  H.TCHCO  JK.  Fabluthsr. 

24  Beekman  St..  New  York 


To  Purchasers  of  Music. 

Too  Are  cibstmtlv  burins  New  Music, 
S"id  paying  from  ft5  l<i  40  cent*  tat  grof] 
piece  you  g  'L  Tula  la  tli'nwlne  sway 
uiiii  i'V  wb-  n  ynu  can  Ri-t  ten  iUdcb  i<s 
much  music  for  the  auma  price  by  eub 
KTlblug;  to 

Peters*  Musical  Monthly. 

It  Is  a  mammoth  monthly  "f  forty  e'ghl 
pugea,  devi.t.  il  enilrely  £■  Mudc.  clvfn| 
ail  tin-  'atvstand  b-st  Hon  in  and  i'lecea 
of  Will  8  U.ys,  Tbamav,  Evttrr,  BUhop, 
Kluki  l,  Faelier,  Beebl,  and  other  popular 
writer.. 

10  Pieces  for  30  Cents. 

Km'h  numbrr  ennla'n.  ahout  Four  Do|- 
laife'  woilli  of  New  Music,  and  ,U|  ivl-  ai>V 
fat  iiiis  eaiii.bie  w«rk  »s  3u  cei  t«  p-r 
copy  ,  *l.!.ii  iur  n\%  monlba,  or  $8  per 
y<  ar,  Send  for  a  sample  oupy,  aud  see 
for  yourself. 

Extraordinary  Inducement. 

Believing  our  Mapnrinr-  ho  'Dvatuiiblc 
tore,  rf  lnver  ..f  itinulc.  \n<\  for  the  pur- 
f*o«e  nf  civ  nir  evrr»  01  e  a->  ■■pportun'ty 
of  seeing  It,  so  will  send  Voiuint;  III., 
fn  m  January  to  Jiine,  1S69,  no  rttorlpl 
of  tine  paUSWi  It  contains  at  lenti 
Twenty-five  Dyllars'  wolta  of  New 
Muala 

Music  Sent  by  Mail  Free 

of  Pnataite  on  receipt  nf  th*  markerl 
price ;  and  we  make  ft  a  rule  to  fill  si' 
order* ,  no  mat  er  r  ow  smaM,  oompl-  My, 
and  with  ilirpj,(ch.  Dealer*,  Teachers, 
and  S  huula  supplied  at  the  li/we>t  puaal- 
ble  rales. 

J.  L.  PETERS,  V.  0.  Box  5429. 
L&8  Broadway,  New- York. 
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IN  PRESS,  to  be  ready  in  September, — "Man  in  Genesis  and  in 

Account  of  Mod's  C'rcati'in,  tasted  by  Scientific  Theories  of  bis  Origin  and  Antiquity.  By  Joseph.  P. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  at  once.    8.  R.  Wklls,  Publisher,  889  Rroadway,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER      a  New  Illustrated  Hand-Bookof  Piikenologt  and  Physioonomt  for 

lent*  and  Fxnmincrs  with  a  Chart  for  recordim:  the  sizes  of  ihe-  different  Organs  nf  the  Brain,  in  trtellelineolifm  of  Character,  with  upwards  of  170  Eogrtvvngs. 
best  work  of  ib«  kin'.f.    Price,  muB!in,  $1,25  •  paper,  |1,  post-paid.    Address  S.  It.  WELLS,  it89  Broadway,  .New  York. 


Knowledge  is  Power 


It  Is  power  l<i  the  Worklngtnin  aa  well 
as  1oibe  CapiuVlat;  it  Is  ft  power  In  every 
period,  c  odliloti  and  spin  re  nf  life ;  und.in 
this  age  nf  rapid  material  progress. 

Knowledge  is  a  Necessity 

to  every  mnn  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with 
the  time. 

Hfllcvinif  that  tbete  n>*xlms  *r«  fully 
apprrcl.ted  hy  those  Interested  la  the  rnp- 
Id'y  Increasing  ln*ln»tri»l  pursnita  of  tuo 
couutry,  we  base  tuken  them  as  a  gufda  In 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Lit- 
erary Enterprises  of  the  Day, 

the  pabltoftlion  of  ue  MANUFACTURER 
AND  BUILDER, 

Tin-  Cheapeat  Industrial  Per- 
iodical In  the  World  ! 

We  have  the  mllsfactlflii  to  announce  that 
this.  Journal  hiia  achieved  in  itsshor  career 
a  mini  flattering  aoeress,  which  has  plared 
ii  UD  •nii  the  e&lnbllahcd  lustltultjns  of  the 
country. 

Tbe  MANUFACTURER  and  RTJILDER 
on  tains  32  large  quarto  p*g*»,  or  96  column* 
of  matter,  a  pre  t  portion  of  which  ll  com- 
pose! of  orlgii  nl  article*  from  gifted  writer* 
oil  practical  subjects  rr  In  ting  to  every 
branch  of  [ndoM<  1*1  progress,  from  ihe  con- 
struction of  a  ship  on  palace,  la  tha 
furalngof  a  drill,  or  the  *|>lnnlni  of  a  thread, 
anil  from  the  inana^mmt  of  a  nwnuructur- 
I'  g  corporation  to  the  wnien  of  the  work- 
ing nan.    It  la  published  monthly. 

The  MANUFAOrLREK  and  BUILDER 
la  prof  nely  Illustrated  by  engravings,  ex- 
ecuted by  :ir*f  clan-  artists,  cxplanalury  of 
buildtrtr,  oonnruction,  manufacturing,  and 
other  kindred  autjetu. 

A"l  thla  la  afforded  for  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  Cent*  per  year,  with 
liberal  Uii UU  to  clube,  or 

15  Cents  per  Single  Copy. 

7  he  IS  numbers  make  a  book  Of  89  (page*, 
containing  ove-  20")  <  luiruvlngs.  One  good 
augyrstlun  frf  in  It,  either  to  lb»  workinnman 
or  the  capitalist,  rouy  bo  worth  hundred*  of 
dollar*. 

Four  years  In  Ihe  Held  Of  Joarfj»lt«rjl.  have 
made  ui  well  acquainted  with  « I;  .1  the 
public  rr quire  in  an  Industrial  j  >urnal  for 
gi-oeral  circulation,  and  It  Is  with  extreme. 
MlisfictlOO  that  wc  Olid  we  have  been  abl»> 
to  supply  a  want  to  lung  fe  t  by  tbe  <lnse.es 
empl*  yed  In  developing  the  material  re- 
sources of  our  country. 

WESTERN  A  CO,, 

Publisher*,  37  Part  Bow,  H.  T. 
Send  for  a  6  pectrncii  Copy  free. 


A  Free  Paper  to  the  End  of  1869 

TO  ALL 

New  Subscribers  for  1870. 

A  NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPER. 

 «ii 

THE  METHODIST. 

THE  METHODIST  will  begirt  its  Eleventh  VOLUME  on  Hie 
1st  of  January,  1870. 

Its  Course  In  the  pnst  lias  been  such  as  to  win  not  only  the  Approbation  of 
the  denomination  whose  name  it  bears,  but  of  Christian  people  of  whatever 
name.    It  aims  to  be 

I  a  dependent  and  Fraternal,  Loyal  and  Progressive. 

It  dfoueses  with  frankness  unil  courage  every  subject  nf  interest  in  the 
church,  ororaanding  the  Beat  Literary  Ability  of  Methodism  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  is,. 

A  COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  WEBER 


THE  SERMON  DEPARTMENT 

Is  one  of  its  leading  features,  in  this  respect,  far  surpassing  any  other  journal 
published  in  the  United  States,  It  contains  fresh  sermons  nearly  every 
week  from  various  ministers  from  our  own  and  other  evangelical  denominations, 
among  whom  are  Bome  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  American  Pulpit.  I»ur- 
ing  the  past  year,  our  columns  have  been  enriched  with  the  discourses  of 
Bishops  tiiinp'OD,  Junta,  Clark,  Thomson,  Scott  and  Kingslcy,  Henry  Ward 
Beei-her,  Newman  llall,  Drs.  Tyng,  Storra,  MeClintock.  Bowman,  Nadal, 
Ban  in e,  Wiley  and  others. 

Experienced  Wkitkiu  contribute  to  the  various  Special  Departments  of  the 
paper,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  original,  thorough,  and  comprehensive 
periodicals  of  the  day. 

It  contains  a  Weekly  Summary  of  Religious  Intelligence,  both  from  the 
Meihodist  Episcopal  and  oilier  denominations,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  relirtble  published  by  any  paper  in  the  country. 

THE  MEWS  DEPARTMENT  is  under  the  supervision  of  an 
editor  who  makes  it  a  specialty  :  so  that  the  reader  gets  the  latest,  and  care- 
fully arranged  and  condensed  accounts  of  the  current  events,  both  Religious 
and  Secular,  of  the  stirring  limes  in  which  we  live. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT  contains  a  fresh 
story  every  week,  written  expressly  for  it;  also  "Our  Weekly  Chat  with  the. 
Litile  Folks." 

THE  FINANCI4L,  COMMERCIAL,  MERCANTILE, 
and  AGRICULTURAL  COLUMNS  are  supplied  with  invalua- 
ble information  for  Business  Mm,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and  Farmers. 

Altogether,  as  a  religious  and  literary  weekly  newspaper,  Ttuc  Mrruoynvr 
has  been  pronounced,  by  disinterested  judges,  to  be  without  a  superior. 

ETJlT^L)  BY  THE 

REV.  G-EORG-E  R.  CROOKS,  D.  D., 
Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors, 

AMONG  WHOM  ARE: 

Rev.  BISHOP  SIMPSON,  D.  D.,  |Rev.  J.  F.  HURST,  L.  D., 
Rev.  J.  McCLIHTOCK,  LL.  D.,   Pro£  A.  J.  SCHEM. 
Rev.  B.  H,  NADAL,  D.  1>.        And  others. 
Rev.  ABEL  STEVENS,  LL.  D„  | 


PIAN0F0BTES. 


An  pronounced  by  the  Musical  Proleulom 
tho  Oonaervatory  of  New  York, 

The  Bert  Pianoforte*  Manufeotiired 

^KWiH  of  lArtr  immen**  Ptftcer,  SirtuiL- 
Ojf,  8to4*m**t  and  BrUitcmeu  o/  Tim*, 
iTnatltT  Touch,  and  grtai  lh*rabilUy. 

k  Da«TtpUTe  Circular  sent  on  application 
Wait  rooms,  Flnti  Art  eor.W,  l«th  UtJJ.T. 


TEB.MS.-To  Mail  Enbacribcra,  Two  Dollar*  and  Fifty  Cent*  per  Year,  in  ad  t 
Postage,  prepaid  at  the  Pual-offlce  where  received,  Twenty  Cents  per  Tear. 

All  new  Subscriber*  will  receive  the  Methodist  for  the  remainder  of  this  yoar  free, 
aa  their  Subscriptions  will  bo  dated  from  January  1st.  1B70. 

\4f  Any  one  Betiding  Tuhes  ScBSCBidaas  and  IT  60,  will  receive  a  Fourth  copy  f re o 
fur  one  year. 

f£T  gabserlpttons  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

;  .-I-!. i  in  E.s  tiji'ii  -  mi  nUhad  n  r. .  aipi  oi  i  two-  <  R  n^atif*  *tasnp  u-  \  n  pag  sin- 
gle postage. 

rw  Liberal  Caah  CommlSfloni  or  Premium  allowed  to  ngcnla  canvassing  for  lubecrib- 
ers. 

f&f  Bubscriptiins  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  office,  or  to  any  minim  r  of  the  M.  fc. 
Church,  or  other  authorised  ageata.  Address 

II.  W.  DOUGLAS,  Publisher, 

114  NASSAU  St..  New  York. 


1869. 

THE  ENGINEERING 

AND 

MINING  JOURNAL. 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Periodical. 

Intended  t"  a-'vance  th>*  Inttrvata  »t  thi">«e 
e again  A  In  KNOINE*  K INU  and  MIKING, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  I  hose  t-  ins. 

VOL.  VIII.  COMMtNCEI>  JULY  G. 

ENGINEERING. 

It  contains  mnttrrs  nf  lha  highest  Impor- 
tance to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
Civil  KimliiPf  riim,  as  In  the  crec 

t!on  or  Iniildlnp  ,  the  coi.atrucllnn  of  Indus- 
trial work-,  publican.!  prlv.te,  tho  SBrvey- 
liiu  and  luyuiB  out  of  IWlt,  can*U.  r.ll- 
nui  I-,  etc.,  and  the,  eruclloa  of  bridge*. 

docks,  ete. 

!*Ie«hanlcHl    Engineering,  18 

steam  eoi/lm  -  hydntiiilc  u-  t—  •  ihe  con- 
aUucllon  cf  tools,  inachinery ,  nilh.wurk,  etc. 

Atcrlcn  Itnral   BnglneerlOff,  aa 

tho  app.icuiloo  of  machitii  ry  to  agricultural 
;  .„■-..■.,'  .;  the  improvement  nf  aa-rleul- 
tur»l  <llBtrlfll»,«»  dra^nagt*  and  varliius  oiher 
uperations  Inv^lvlnr  an  accjuaintaJjCe  with 

engineering  practices. 

Hydraulic  fcnslnecrlDC,  n*  in  the 

plan  iris  an  I  uonBliuctl'-n  uf  waier-work*, 
and  ihe  improvement  of  rivers,  harbor*,  etc 

MINING 

1*  *  gubjpet  that  receives  eqnil  attention 
with  EnglnecrtriK.  the  nr  i»u  interests 
Involved  In  the  mining  operation*  of  the 
country,  as  * 

The  Goal  Trade, 

The  ITIetRl  Trade,  nnd  market 
IteportH,  wherever  they  nrTert  tnese  sob- 
Jecls,  are  fully  car*d  fur,  while  ion  princi- 
ples which  relate  to 

Geolua?y* 

mineral  okF, 

Catomlatrr  and 

metallurgy, 

are  CArcfnlly  eliborated,  and  all  sew  di»- 

aoverles  rt  hit  I  op  thereto  pniniptly  deta'lvil. 

In  the  praettral  departments  relating  to 
the  working  and  management  of  mints, 
whether 

Gold,  Silver,   Copper,   I. end. 
Iron,  Coal,  Slate,  marble, 
Stone,  Oil,  Salt,  Btc, 

will  be  fonnd,  nc-t  only  the  luteal  news,  bat 
a  full  dlKu>*li>n  of  the  beat  methods  of  de- 
veloping three  important  Interests  and 
brlDKing  their  pruducls  Into  marlialabk< 

shape. 

The  Knisenberiho  and  Minims  .toran*L 
is  tvot  strictly  a  new  periodical,  a*  for  nearly 
fonr  years  It  h>i  •  coupled  a  promiriciit  pay 
ttfon  in  the  field  of  journal  I  »m  Biutu  lh« 
titfe.  Tub  AMaaican  JookkaL  or  Miaixv, 
which  Is  now  presented  re-model  e<l.  improv 
ed,  and  In  a  new  and  more  aitracUve  form. 

CONTKlBUTOBtl. 

Amnng  Its  (Tontrlbntem  will  be  foam) 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  ihe  day,  and  no 
efTi>rt  or  expense  <■  111  be  spared  to'mak'e  the 
information  conieyed  fresh,  truitstvrthy, 

and  thorough. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Subjects  leqnlrlng  the  aid  of  cngrwvinga 
will  be  fully  illustrated  by  ents  prepared  by 
the  best  nrtlotft.    Great  pales  will  be  lake  a 

In  tlilt*  department. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscription  prla*  <inly  f  5  rx»r  annum,  In 
advaniH-;  Three  Copies,  S1&60;  Five  or 
inore  Copies,  f.4  each. 

Il  will  thus  f  t-  seen  that  any  person  send- 
ing as  ihe  names  of  four  »nb*rtb#ra.  with 
Ihe  Tiill  subscrilitlou  rate,  fiO,  will  receive 
an  extra  copy  free. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents  Each. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  free  on  application 

to  iLc  Publishers.  Address, 

WESTERN  &  COMPANY, 

P.  o.  Box  56C9.    37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

KEWS  DKALKB9  supplied  by  the  AMEE- 
ICAM  NEWS  COMPANY.  121  Naatan 
Bt,  New -York. 


f 





Lh.e    Retailer's  Manual ;    Embodying  the  conclusions  of  thirty'years7  experience  in  Merchandising,  by 

S.  H.  Tbh.   Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  |2.   Address  S.  R.  WaxiA,  Puhliaher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


ZW"  A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  READ.  >: 
)W  TO  EE  AD  CHARACTER;"  «<  E*fe*  Ultwtmted  Haijd-Bookof  Phrenology  ami  Phwiu  jnmmy  for 

I  tad  Exatuioers,  170  Ertgrevioga.    Price,  mue  an.  $1.85  j  paper,  $1.    Fur  Sale  by  ull  Booksellers,  and  sent  poet-ptM,  by  S.  R.  WELltt,  389  iiroudwuy,  N.Y. 


OCT.  No, 


<CUINE. 


raiiGENT. 


J01OT 


VOL.  49-1869. 


2 


M0HTH1T  MAGAZINE. 
1  to  Selene*,  Literature,  and 
IntcllluBcre,  especially  to 
,  ParrmoloKj.Wiysiuli  v.v 
"•any,  Psychology,  Educa 
to  all  those  progresBlv.- 
I  to  Reform,  Elc- 
I  lupnrra  Mankind  socially, 
Ifit  and  Spiritually.  Km 
1  wlUi  namertjn  Portrait* 
k,  and  otiwr  K.siTuv.r.  - 
■  (ha  Snt  of  every  month 


BILIOUS. 


LYMPH  4TI0, 


BRUT/  U 


8DBBCEIPTI0S  TERMS. 
Tor  a  Single  Copy,  a  yea*.  -  $3.00 
for  Five  Copies,  a  year,  -  HOti 
for  Ten  Copies,  a  year,  •  -  KU» 
And  an  nitr*  Copy  lo  the  Agent, 
for  Fifteen  Copies  a  year  $30. 
andacopy  of  "New  PiirgiixiHoio .' 

Twenty  Copies  a  year,  1 40.  and  a 
••Hmdanfa  Set,"  worth  |IU.  Sub- 
sfripUotu.  WUI  b*«*>*taf»d  for  ijt*;, 
or  for  live  year*,  at  the  above  rates. 
8.  It  Wells.  389  H'dway.  N.  T. 
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New  lllusiiated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Standard  Works  containing  50  pagca   All  Bcok- 

buytrB  should  hnvo  tin*.    Sent  rRi  e  on  receipt  <  f  two  three  rent  po-tape  Matii|m.    AdJr»ftj  8.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  369  "Broadway,  Ne  w  Wtk, 
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THE  NOVELTY 

la  TIIK  ONLY  WniMilT.lt  THAT  OAS  THE 

Patent  Flange  Cog-Wheels 

ON  BOTH  ENDS  OF  THE  BOLLS. 

The  cogs  m  one  end  of  a  roll  are  lot  relatively  Tla- 
iwhx  thou-  on  the  other  end  of  the.  same  roll,  virtu 
ally  forming  a 

DOUBLE  GEAR, 

and  thereby  nearly  doubling  the  purchase.  (The 
Importance  of  letting  gears  la  this  position  la  not  gen- 
erally understood,) 

Notwithstanding  the  rolls  can  separate  freely  at 
either  end.  the  Cog-wheels  naif  nut  be  throw  n  out  t>r 
gear  od  both  ends  ef  the.  Wringer  at  the  some  time, 
unless  the  pressure  Is  taken  oft*. 

The  NOV  KLTY  la  fastened  to  a  tab  or  box  by  a 
Patent  Curved  Clamp,  which  boa  an  equal  beorins  on 
a  tub  the  whole  length  nf  the  Wringer.  Other  Wrln. 
gera  are  merely  fasten'  <l  to  a  stave  at  each  end,  and 
an  thus  liable  to  wrench  the  stave*  from  their  pro,er 
poeKInn  and  ruin  the  tab. 

The  Cog-wheels,  Tbti  tub-screws,  Ac.  are  nicely  gal- 
Tan  led. 

Buy  the  "NOVKliTF."  or  at  least  rake  It  on 
trinl  with  any  or  all  oLIiers,  and  keep  the.  Bent. 
Sold  everywhere    N.  B.  PHtJLPS  «fc  CO., 

C.Vn'J  A  n't*.  17  4-orllandl  St.,  N.V. 

Oct.  It. 
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Pure  Water  for  all. 

The  f;  Hawing  account  of  the  "Driven 

'Well"  |s  fioin  Jndire  Fonts,  Ch'ef  if  the 
B'^ard  Of  Examiners,  of  the  V.  3.  Psteat 

OBtoei-— 

Instead  nf  rilgilng  and  walling  op  a 
Well  in  the  manner  herrlnfure  practised,  a 
piece  of  gas  plpcv  shod  with  ati  Iron  p..|nt 
and  pierced  wuh  hul.  s  n«»r  the  bottom  to 
admit  water,  i«  driven  don-o  into  <he  nrtfe, 
and  a  Pump  allaclied  ta  the  lop  coirplftee 
Ihe  Well,  In  hard  srronod,  an  run  her  Is 
first  driven  into  the  ground  and  sritbdrann 
before  the  tube  is  Inserted.  By  these  means 
mere  i»  aocnmpllabvd  in  a  few  boura,  p  r- 
hups  in  half  au  hour,  what  before  s»  the 
work  of  weeks  or  months,  sod  the  very  ex- 
tensive nw  nf  nhlrb  It  is  siiscrptlbln  rerr- 
dera  it  one  of  the  important  improvement* 
of  Ihe  day,  lireen  is  entitled  lu  the  merit 
of  the  first  foi  c-pilon.  etc. 

Uoyalty  la  due  and  will  be  collected  on 
nil  Wells  driven  or  used  without  Orecn's 
antlinrity, 

PiTHons  wtslilnB  ti  use  the  Wei's,  rngnge 
(n  the  business  or  drlvln*.  ft  p..r. 
r  tory,  can  receive  full  ii. formation  aud  au- 
thority by  addressing 

J.  L.  9Kiy?.ER,  Amherst.  Maw.. 
General  Agent  for  tnt  United  Ptatea. 
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'PHE  ONLY  WRINGER 

J.  has  the  Patent  Stop,  10  prtr.-nt  the 
Cops  from  entirely  separating. 

"  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  he 
aalrl  of  It."— Moore'i  Kural  New-Yorker. 

"The  Universal  'ihe  Beat.'"— Am.  A  trio. 
Bold  by  dealers  Generally.  B.C.  BKOWING. 
General  Agent,  89  Cortlandt  H.,  BT.  Y. 
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JTow  la  the  time  to  form  new  Clubs 
for  1»T0. 

HOW  TO  BKAD  CUABAU- 
TER.  a  "Selfexaralner,*1 
containing  170  EngrarUgg  and  a 
chart  for  recording  thu  aizea  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  brain.  Price  tl.W. 
Bi-okeellers  and  Newsmen  have  It. 
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11  00.  THE 

HOISKIIOLD 


A  Practical -Journal,  especially  devoted  tolhe  Prico  $1. 
in  ten-Ms  of  ihe  j 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing  articles  by  experienced  House- 
keepers, upon  all  mailers  pertaining  to  home- 
life  ai  d  domestic  economy. 

Tbls  popular  Dionlbly  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  twenty  pnues,  quarto  size,  and 


Q  ACRED  AND  SECULAR ;  or,  th  e 
^     Ext  em  tor  a  n  urns  Speakek.  In- 

clu Jing-  the  Cliairman'e  Guide.  Bj 
•1  00.  \Vii]iatn  Pitterjrrer,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hoo.  John  T.  Bingham. 

S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher- 


Take  it,  Take  it,  Take  it. 

Leisure  Hours, 

lis  ili  partments  Include  the  Veranda,  the  ,  i[rra(Ur(u  * 
prawlngfRo1;in,    the    Ore»lng  Room.    Jb*.  *  Ewy  diyB  Bt„  llllnjn  rrt!lh  0,i,ience  of 
Library,  tbs>  C«,n?erv*t.,fy.  the  Nuriery.  the  ,„  poI,iIttPj^.      0ld  Suh.erlbers  renew  two 
Dispensary  the  Kllchen.  and  the  Parlor,  with  tMnlh,  In  advance  of  their  year  el, drlog,  and 
practical  hlnU  and  sitKgestlons  appropriate  u> j^JgUi  of  new  ones  are  added  daily, 
each,  * 
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Agents  wanted,  to  whom  a  liberal  eommls 
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Sbnd  Ton  Prscnj«E«  Copt  Free. 
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In  Canada  aioney  1.00. 

Bauiple  Copies  IS  eta.  each. 
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A  CHARMING  NOVEL. 
On  the  ICdffo  ol  t.lie  Ht  oi-in.    By  I  ho  author  of  "Mllx 

Mom."    l5mo,  with  a  frontispiece,  extra  cloth,  t  l.T"<. 

1L 

IjiCtaTei'sj  from  the  I^n.t«t«    Noles  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt  and 
.'ale.  line.    By  William  Co  I  lea  Bryant.    12mo,  cloth.  #1.00. 

NOW  HEADY. 

I. 

THIRD  EDITION. 
The  Utile  of  John  •JumeN  Audubon,  the  Kit 

urallst.  Kdlled  by  lis  Widow.  In  one  handsome  volume,  19mo,  with  a  flno  portrait 
on  Steel  from  the  painting  by  In  man,  e.«.tra  cloth,  gill  lop.  |S.S0. 

"It  Is  a  grand  story  of  a  grand  life,  hloro  Inslrnctlve  thao  a  sermon,  more  romantic  than 

a  romance." — Harper's  Magazine. 
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THIRD  EDITION 

The  New  West,  or  Onlizoriairv  In   l»«r  6S. 
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Man,  know  UiraalC   All  wladom  cantata  tbera  ; 
To  noa*  nun  enema  iKUuble,  bnt  to  man. — TMuaf. 


GEORGE    W.  CHILD8, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  PUBLISHER. 


Our  portrait  represents  a  manly  man. 
He  stands  five  feet  seven  inches,  and 
weighs  about  165  pounds.  His  com- 
plexion is  fair,  hair  brown,  eyes  blue,  skin 
fresh  and  florid ;  and  he  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  real  temperance  and  sound  health. 
His  features  are  regular,  and  as  nicely 
chiseled  as  any  piece  of  sculpture,  for 

"  Or  the  eonL,  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  aonl  ia  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 

As  is  the  mind,  soul,  spirit,  and  temper, 
so  the  features  and  the  character  be- 
come. The  eyes — windows  of  the  soul — 
are  open,  expressive,  and  inviting.  Lan- 
guage is  not  large,  but  fairly  developed. 
The  nose  is  prominent,  but  not  belliger- 
fjk  ent,  more  of  the  Grecian  than  of  the  Ro- 


POBTRA1T    OF    GEORGE    W.  CHILDS. 


man  type ;  the  mouth  well  cut,  indicat- 
ing mirth,  good-humor,  and  hopefulness, 
rather  than  gloominess,  melancholy,  or 
despondency.  The  lips  are  full,  and  he 
is  very  affectionate ;  the  chin  not  heavy, 
but  sufficiently  large  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  features,  and  to  indicate  a 
good  vital  condition.  The  brain,  in 
size  and  quality,  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  body ;  it  is  between  extremes, 
and  the  quality  of  the  whole  is  the  best. 
Although  the  Vital  temperament  is  fully 
represented  in  the  full,  plump,  and  almost 
portly  form,  it  is  far  from  a  lymphatic 


condition.  See  how  pointed  the  fea- 
tures! This  indicates  activity.  There 
is  enough  of  the  Motive  temperament  to 
give  a  go-ahead  disposition ;  and  he  will 
keep  all  the  wheels  of  his  body  and  brain 
in  healthy  action.  But  the  Mental  tem- 
perament predominates.  His  mind  is 
never  idle.  The  only  perfect  repose  en- 
joyed by  him  is  when  in  sleep ;  and  so 
long  as  he  sleeps  well,  he  can,  like  the 
original  Napoleon — whom  he  resembles 
in  body — work  almost  incessantly. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  amply 
developed.  Having  large  perceptives,  he 
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is  a  quick,  close,  and  practical  observer ; 
and  his  large  reflectives  give  him  com- 
prehension and  6cope,  with  ability  to  ap- 
ply principles  to  the  accomplishment  of 
desired  ends  and  purposes.  He  has  intel- 
lect to  plan  and  to  execute.  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Hope,  Conscientiousness, 
Firmness,  and  Approbativeness  are  large. 
He  is  kindly,  sympathetic,  and  generous 
without  being  ostentatious.  He  is  devo- 
tional and  religious,  but  not  bigoted  or 
sectarian;  just,  buflhot  censorious;  spir- 
itually-minded, but  not  credulous.  He 
has  his  mother's  prudence,  sagacity,  sen- 
sitiveness, sympathy,  intuition,  sense  of 
propriety,  economy,  and  moral  character. 
His  Dcstructiveness  is  moderate,  and  he 
is  for  peace;  Combativeness  is  active, 
and  he  is  prompt  in  defense,  but  is  never 
the  aggressor.  There  is  large  Ideality, 
Sublimity,  Co'nstructiveness,  and  Imita- 
tion; he  will  be  tasteful,  fond  of  art, 
poetry,  oratory,  music,  and  mechanism, 
together  with  the  beauties  and  the 
grandeurs  of  nature.  Nor  will  he  lose 
sight  of  the  useful  when  admiring  the 
ornamental.  His  Order  is  conspicuous, 
disposing  him  to  appreciate  method  in  a 
high  degree.  In  short,  instead  of  a 
warped,  one-sided  eccentric,  he  is  an 
even,  well-modeled,  well-disposed,  self- 
regulating  specimen  of  humanity. 

But,  one  may  say,  "  Why  not  describe 
his  faults ? "  "So  far,  the  description  has 
been  favorable  to  himself,  if  not  flatter- 
ing." Let  us  see.  We  will  re-examine. 
1st.  We  find  a  good  body.  It  is  well 
built  up,  almost  uniformly  healthy  be- 
cause perfectly  temperate.  The  brain  is 
large,  well  formed,  of  good  quality  and 
texture,  and  all  the  temperaments  well 
blended.  The  moral  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties predominate  over  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities. He  is  master  of  himself,  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  strictly  law-abiding. 
He  is  not  low,  sensual,  cruel,  deceitful, 
mercenary,  gluttonous,  dishonest,  unkind- 
ly, neglectful,  nor  forgetful  of  obliga- 
tions. Then  what  are  his  faults  ?  They 
are  these:  His  desire  to  do  good  and  re- 
lieve human  sufferiug  will  cost  him  many 
an  agonizing  hour,  which  may  detract 
from  his  enjoyment.  He  will  be  over-anx- 
ious about  consequences,  and  overwork 
his  over-active  brain.  He  is  too  ambitious 
to  excel,  and  will  assume  burdens  greater 
than  he  can  long  stand  under.  But  these 
are  faults  which  affect  himself  rather  than 


others,  and  are  not  likely  to  cause  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  nor  bring  him 
to  an  ignominious  end. 

We  reply,  then,  that  human  as  he  is, 
inheriting  all  the  passions  and  propensi- 
ties common  to  man,  he  has,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  brought  the  body  into  subjection 
to  the  mind,  or  the  flesh  into  subjection 
to  the  spirit,  and  he  is  now  living  the  life 
of  a  regenerated  Christian  citizen.  Na- 
poleon will  be  remembered  for  bis  ambi- 
tion and  warlike  tendencies ;  Shaksj>eare, 
for  his  poetry  and  discernment  of  charac- 
ter ;  Astor  and  Girard,  for  their  wealth ; 
but  Peabody,  Cornell,  and  Childs  will  be 
remembered  for  their  industry,  temper- 
ance, perseverance,  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy. 

Among  tbe  large-hearted  of  our  country- 
men who  have  contributed  liberally  of  their 
wealth  in  their  lifetime  toward  helping  their 
fellows,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  merits  a 
special  mention.  A  retiring  and  modest  man 
in  every  action,  he  has  nevertheless  so  disbursed 
from  the  ample  means  which  honest  and 
straightforward  industry  have  gained  for  him, 
that  we  doubt  whether  the  Peabodys  and  Coo- 
pers, with  all  their  generous  solicitude  for  the 
education  of  our  youth,  have  won  a  higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  grateful  hearts. 

Risen  from  the  people,  the  soloartificer  of  his 
fortune,  he  has  ever  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  and  aid  those  who  were  striving  to  make 
themselves  and  their  fortune  by  earnest  manly 
effort  But  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  cur- 
sory sketch  we  have  to  offer. 

George  W.  Childs,  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1829.  When  but  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  commenced  life  on  his  own  account  by 
becoming  shop-boy  in  a  book-store.  By  a  uni- 
form course  of  industry  and  prudence  he  soon 
secured  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  and  made 
rapid  advancement  in  learning  the  details  of 
the  book  business.  Four  years  after  the  time 
he  entered  upon  this  clerkship  he  withdrew  to 
begin  business  for  himself.  It  is  said  that  then 
he  conceived  the  thought,  which  sixteen  years 
afterward  was  realized,  of  owning  at  some 
time  the  Ledger  newspaper. 

In  1849,  before  he  had  obtained  his  majority, 
he  entered  the  publishing  house  of  Robert  E. 
Peterson  &  Co.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm.  This 
firm  subsequently  became  more  widely  and 
prominently  known  as  Childs  &  Peterson,  the 
partners  remaining  the  same.  Among  the 
works  of  great  value  published  by  them  during 
the  partnership  we  may  mention  "  Peterson's 
Familiar  Science,"  a  book  for  school  and  gen- 
eral use,  which  commanded  a  sale  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies;  "Dr.  Kane's  Arctic 
Explorations,"  an  elaborately  illustrated  and 
finely  printed  work,  which  found  its  way 
rapidly  into  the  library  of  nearly  every  reading 


man;  "Brazil  and*  the  Brazilians,"  a  costly 
volume ;  "  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,"  a  stan- 
dard work  with  the  legal  profession,  on  which 
forty  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  as  copy- 
right to  the  heirs  of  the  author ;  "  Sharswood's 
Blackstonc's  Commentaries,"  the  preparation 
of  which  was  suggested  to  Judge  Bharswood 
by  Mr.  Childs,  and  which  is  the  common  law 
text-book  in  American  law  schools ;  Alii  bone's 
"  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  of  which  the  first 
volume  has  been  before  the  public  some  time, 
and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  for 
its  critical  and  biographical  information. 

In  1860  Mr.  Peterson  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Childs  formed  a  new  partnership  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  which  lasted  about  one 
year,  when  Mr.  Childs  commenced  business 
by  himself. 

Two  or  three  ventures,  which,  owing  to  his 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  proved  great 
successes,  should  not  here  be  passed  over  with- 
out some  notice.  In  1863  he  purchased  the 
American  Literary  Gazette  and  Publishers'  Cir- 
cular, which  had  been  previously  published  in 
New  York  as  a  booksellers'  advertising  sheet, 
but  which  he  entirely  remodeled  and  edited 
with  great  care.  This  became,  in  a  short  time, 
of  importance  to  publishers  generally,  and  was 
received  by  the  foreign  book  trade  as  an  author- 
ity in  the  publishing  interest  The  American 
Almanac,  which  had  died  out  for  want  of  sup- 
port, was  taken  hold  of  by  Mr.  Childs,  and  so 
much  improved  and  so  well  pushed,  that  in 
two  years  its  sale  reached  thirty  thousand 
copies.  The  edition  for  1863-4  is  particularly 
noticeable  as  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
hand-book  of  the  resources  and  statistics  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  success  was 
"  Parson  Brownlow's  Book,"  which  he  so  skill- 
fully engineered,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
small  value  as  a  literary  production,  it  realized 
.  $15,000  as  copyright,  and  put  Brownlow,  whose 
loyalty  had  driven  him  from  his  home  and 
friends,  "  on  his  legs  "  again.  In  December, 
1864,  Mr.  Childs  became  the  proprietor  by  pur- 
chase of  the  Public  Ledger,  the  recognized  or- 
gan of  the  masses  of  the  Philadelphia  people. 
The  Ledger  had  been  regarded  previously  as  a 
model  of  excellence  in  low-priced  journalism, 
and  much  interest  was  naturally  excited  with 
reference  to  the  course  which  would  be  pur- 
sued by  the  new  management  The  result 
proved  that  the  change  was  in  every  respect  a 
beneficial  one ;  for  In  nearly  all  departments  of 
the  paper  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  on 
the  former  conditions,  and  the  business  is  now 
greater  than  at  any  period  in  its  previous  his- 
tory. In  fact,  the  proportions  of  the  business 
necessitated  more  commodious  quarters  than 
had  for  years  been  found  sufficient:  so  that  a 
large  and  elegant  structure  of  five  stories,  which 
cost  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Sixth 
streets,  into  which,  on  its  completion,  Mr. 
Childs  removed  the  whole  business  of  his  paper. 
Everything  in  this  immense  establishment  is 
said  to  move  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work, 
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the  division  of  labor  from  editor  down  to 
press-hand  being  adjusted  by  a  masterly  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Childs  is  but  forty  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  plentitude  of  physical  vigor.  His  frank, 
cordial,  and  even  exuberant  nature  attracts 
on  first  acquaintance  all  who  approach  him. 
He  is,  as  already  intimated,  exceedingly  benev- 
olent, and  in  his  relations  with  his  numerous 
clerks  and  workmen  he  seems  to  act  the  part 
of  a  considerate  friend  rather  than  that  of  an 
employer.  With  reference  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Childs,  the  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  sentiments  in  the  course  of  an 
address  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Printers' 
Cemetery,  Woodlands— a  gift  of  Mr.  Childs  to 
the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Society : 

"  Some  men  pursue  military  glory,  and  ex- 
pend their  time  and  energies  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  nations ;  Csesar  and  Napoleon  L  may 
be  named  as  types  of  this  character.  But  the 
blood  and  tears  which  follow  violence  and 
wrong  maculate  the  pages  of  history  on 
which  their  glory  is  recorded.  Others  erect 
splendid  palaces  for  kingly  residences,  and 
costly  temples  and  edifices  for  the  promotion 
of  education  and  religion,  in  accordance  with 
their  particular  views.  But  views  of  education 
and  religion  change,  buildings  waste  away,  and 
whole  cities,  like  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
are  buried  in  the  earth.  Others,  again,  win 
public  regard  by  the  construction  of  means  of 
communication  for  the  furtherance  of  com- 
merce. The  canals,  railroads,  and  telegraphs 
arc  glorious  specimens  of  their  useful  exertions 
for  the  public  good.  But  the  marts  of  com- 
merce change.  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Venice 
are  no  longer  commercial  centers.  The  shores 
of  the  Pacific  are  even  now  starting  in  a  race 
against  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  our 
continent  But  Mr.  Childs  has  planted  himself 
in  the  human  heart,  and  he  will  have  his  hab- 
itation there  while  man  shall  live  upon  earth. 
He  has  laid  the  foundation  of  -his  monument 
upon  universal  benevolence.  Its  superstruc- 
ture is  composed  of  good  and  noble  deeds.  Its 
spire  is  the  love  of  God  which  ascends  to 
heaven.   Such  a  monument  is  indeed 

A  pyramid  so  wide  and  high. 
That  Choope  stands  in  envy  by. 
•  •••••••• 

"  I  have  not  enumerated  the  numerous  pri- 
vate charities  of  Mr.  Childs.  The  great  mag- 
nificent building  which  he  erected  for  the 
Ledger  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars,  as  a 
newspaper  establishment,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
world ;  and  he  could  not  erect  this  building 
without  providing  that  the  press  room,  compo- 
sing room,  and  the  reporters'  room,  and  every 
other  room  where  his  employes  were  engaged, 
should  be  carefully  warmed,  ventilated,  and 
lighted,  so  that  they  should  be  comfortable  in 
their  employment,  and  enjoy  good  health  in 
their  industry.  Even  the  outside  corners  of 
his  splendid  building  could  not  be  constructed 
without  bringing  to  the  large  heart  of  Mr. 
^  Childs  the  wants  of  the  weary  wayfarer  on  a 


hot  summer  day.  Therefore  it  was  that  each 
corner  is  provided  with  a  marble  fountain  to 
furnish  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  every  one  who 
is  thirsty.  Mr.  Childs  provides  for  the  health 
of  his  employes  during  life.  Ho  secures  an  in- 
surance on  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families  after  death,  and  even  then  he  does 
not  desert  them— he  provides  this  beautiful  and 
magnificent  burial  lot  for  the  repose  of  their 
lifeless  bodies.  Such  a  man  surely  deserves 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-creatures 
on  earth,  and  the  blessings  of  his  Creator  in 
the  world  to  come." 

Mr.  Childs'  habits  are  very  simple,  regular, 
and  abstemious.  He  drinks  no  strong  liquors, 
neither  tea  nor  coffee,  and  has  no  fondness  for 
tobacco  in  any  form.  For  twelve  years  of  his 
life  he  traveled  sixty  miles  a  day  by  railway  to 
and  from  business,  and  never  lost  a  day  on  ac- 
count of  inclement  weather,  rising  in  winter 
and  summer  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

During  all  his  life  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  devote  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  his  in- 
come to  charitable  objects.  Friends  he  counts 
without  number,  and  few  men  have  as  intimate 
associates.  Many  places  of  political  preferment 
have  been  offered  him,  but  he  has  uniformly 
declined  any  such  distinction,  desiring  only 
to  attend  to  his  extensive  business  and  such 
other  matters  as  his  leisure  and  sympathies 
warrant 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  one  who  but 
twenty-six  years  ago  was  a  poor  boy  in  a  strange 
city,  with  only  his  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
industry  to  aid  him  in  Ms  determination  to 
make  life  a  success. 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BEST?— No.  6. 


Irreverence. — Mr.  Pdnshon  thinks  Ameri- 
cans deficient  in  veneration  for  sacred  things. 
In  describing  the  Metropolitan  Church  recently 
dedicated  in  Washington  city,  he  says:  "The 
key-stone  Of  the  arch  over  the  pulpit  is  from 
Solomon's  Temple,  the  panels  of  the  pulpit  are 
of  wood  from  the  Garden  of  Oethsemane,  the 
caps  of  the  poets  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  etc 
Some  iconoclasts  have  risen  up  in  anger  against 
these,  as  if  they  tended  to  superstition  or  to 
popery.  Sooth  to  say,  the  danger  in  America 
does  not  lie  in  this  direction  at  all.  Phrenolog- 
ically  speaking,  the  American  has  a  finely  de- 
veloped head,  but  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  where  the  organ  of  Veneration  should  be, 
there  must  be  a  perfect  hollow.  There  is  an 
infinitesimal  reverence  for  sacred  places,  days, 
and  things.  I  have  seen  the  hat  worn  almost  up 
to  the  altar,  the  newspaper  read  during  the  ser- 
mon, the  reporter  writing  his  leading  article 
during  the  minister's  prayer.  I  should  rather 
welcome  than  rebuke  anything  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  national  rev- 
erence, for  as  the  expressions  of  holy  things 
languish,  the  things  themselves  are  apt  to  be- 
come enfeebled  and  die. " 

Mr.  Punshon  is  doubtless  right  as  to  the 
"deficient  veneration"  of  which  he  speaks; 
but  whether  a"  key-stone  from  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple," etc.,  set  in  a  Methodist  church  edifice, 
will  greatly  help  us  in  the  case,  is  at  least 
doubtful. — Clirintian  Secretary,  Hartford,  Ct, 


There  are  two  kinds  of  organic  develop- 
ment required  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
and  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 
One  is  the  practical,  tool-using,  straightfor- 
ward working  qualities  which  accomplish  the 
labor.   Those  persons  so  constituted  have 
properly  the  Vital-motive  temperament,  good 
bony  structure,  good  muscular  development 
and  good  digestion,  so  that  they  feel  strong  and 
are  willing  to  use  tools  or  wield  the  imple- 
ments, and  lay  out  the  strength,  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  work.  They  have 
also  large  perceptive  organs,  which  give  their 
minds  a  practical  direction.   They  have  rather 
a  broad  base  of  brain,  giving,  through  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness,  energy  and 
earnestness  of  disposition,  and  not  a  great  deal 
of  Ideality  or  Causality.   The  other  class  of 
persons  naturally  related  to  manufactures  and 
house-building,  have  less  of  the  Motive  and  Vi- 
tal temperaments,  and  more  of  the  Mental  or 
nervous.  The  upper  portion  of  their  foreheads 
is  relatively  larger  and  more  prominent 
They  have  larger  Causality  and  Comparison, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  side-bead  is  well 
expanded  in  the  region  of  Ideality  and  Con- 
structiveness,  especially  that  development  of 
Construed veness  which  is  high  up  and  natur- 
ally works  with  Causality  and  Ideality  more 
than  with  the  perceptive  faculties.   These  are 
the  designers,  planners,  inventors.   In  house- 
building, they  are  the  architects  and  superin- 
tendents; in  machinery,  the  inventors  and  su- 
perintendents of  the  working  of  machinery. 
They  are  they  who  make  the  designs  for  car- 
pets, shawls,  prints  and  the  like ;  and  though 
their  life  stands  related  to  the  production  of 
manufactured  goods,  or  to  the  building  of 
houses  or  ships,  they  do  none  of  the  hard  work. 
They  are  artistic,  inventive;  they  form  the 
plan  and  constitute  the  theoretical  brain  la- 
borers in  those  departments  of  industry.  Most 
persons  will  have  observed  that  some  are  great 
inventors  yet  poor  mechanics,  in  the  sense  of 
tool  using ;  while  there  are  those  who  are  very 
skillful  in  the  use  of  tools  who  never  can  take 
a  step  beyond  routine  and  custom.  Thrown 
into  new  relations,  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do.  They  can  build  doors,  or  sashes,  or 
bureaus ;  they  can  go  about  work  such  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  do;  but  when  new 
arrangements  and  combinations  are  required, 
they  are  utterly  helpless ;  then  these  broad-top, 
reflective,  imaginative,  and  inventive  men  come 
into  use.   This  latter  class,  however,  may  be 
bunglers  with  tools,  not  worth  half  as  much  in 
straightforward  work  as  one  of  the  former 
class.   If  we  may  use  such  an  illustration,  one 
class  is  the  head,  and  the  other  is  the  hands, 
and  both  combined  constitute  the  perfect  man. 
There  are  some  persons  so  fortunately  organiz- 
ed, that  they  can  design  and  execute  In  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection ;  but  these  men  are 
apt  to  bo  vacillating,  or,  as  the  world  calls  them, 
"  Jacks-at-all-trades."  They  "  know  too  much ;" 
can  do  too  many  tilings ;  they  do  not  hold  their 
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mind  to  one  particular  pursuit  or  branch  of 
business.  But  although  this  in  a  given  instance 
may  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  man,  so  far  as  get- 
ting along  in  the  world  is  concerned,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  the  superior  man  who  can  both 
plan  and  execute  with  equal  facility  and  do 
either  as  well  as  the  best  He  who  is  well 
qualified  by  nature  to  be  a  master  of  arts,  he 
who  can  learn  all  literature,  and  all  science, 
and  all  music,  may  not  become  a  Beethoven 
or  a  Thalberg  in  music,  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson, 
or  a  Fulton  in  invention,  a  Newton  or  a  Bacon 
in  philosophy,  a  Cicero  in  oratory,  or  a  Shak- 
speare  in  poetry,  as  he  might  do  in  any  one  of 
these  departments  were  he  partial  to  one,  and 
all  his  power  was  thrown  into  that  channel ; 
but  he  who  can  do  all  things  is  yet  the  greater 
if  not  the  more  useful  man. 

Most  men  have  some  prominent  quality  or 
talent,  and  by  not  being  largely  endowed  in 
other  respects,  they  throw  their  whole  strength 
of  nature,  and  culture,  and  practice  upon  one 
point,  and  perfect  themselves  in  that,  and  thus 
create  for  themselves  a  high  position.  The 
Jack-at-all-trades  may  not  secure  enduring 
fame  by  any  great  achievement ;  but  we  are  not 
among  those  who  deride  the  man  of  universal 
genius.  Michael  Angelo  had  the  talents  for 
planning  to  which  we  have  referred ;  ho  had 
also  the  practical  talent  for  execution;  and 
while  he  could,  as  an  architect,  plan  that  won- 
derful pile,  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  had  the 
artistic  talent  to  create  beautiful  pictures  and 
statues,  he  had  also  the  eminent  practical  skill 
to  build  8t  Peter's,  and  to  produce  unrivaled 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Had  his  life  been 
long  enough,  he  could  have  shown  himself  a 
master  in  every  realm  of  art  and  industry. 

"g>tgns  of  ittfjatacter." 

Of  th.  aoal,  th.  body  form  cloth  Uk«. 

For  coal  to  ftma,  and  doth  th*  body  rn.ko.-Sj— ttr. 

A   NOVEL  INDICATOR? 

BY  A  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR, 

We  are  not  speaking  to  the  machinist,  or  to 
the  student  of  physical  science,  of  one  of  those 
numerous  inventions  applied  to  steam  boilers, 
by  which  they  endeavor  to  indicate  afar  off  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  thus  to  save  both  life 
and  property,  but  to  the  engineer  in  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  studies ;  and  we  refer 
to  a  new  mode  of  discriminating  human  char- 
acter which  was  proposed  to  us  a  few  days 
since  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

As  we  are  personally  concerned,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, not  favorably  affected,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  or  text  referred  to,  at  least  in 
the  instance  which  we  shall  relate,  we  are  nat- 
urally inclined  to  demur  to  its  entire  correct- 
ness ;  but,  nevertheless,  while  protesting  most 
decidedly  against  its  application  in  our  own 
case,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  practical  philoso- 
phy expressed  therein.  We  won't  put  on  the 
coat,  because  we  don't  admit  that  it  was  cut  to 


our  measure ;  but  if  any  of  our  neighbors  find 
that  it  fits  their  back  and  shoulders,  let  them 
wear  it  patiently. 

On  a  hot  evening,  not  long  ago,  at  very  late 
bedtime,  we  were  closing  the  shutters  prepar- 
atory to  "  turning  in,"  in  sailor's  phrase,  when 
we  were  made  aware,  by  certain  half  articulate 
sounds  and  mumbled  expressions,  of  a  troubled 
state  of  mind  and  perplexity  of  perception  on 
the  part  of  a  solitary,  home-faring,  male  speci- 
men of  humanity  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  house. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  muttered  thickly  and  in- 
distinctly in  melancholy  tones.  "  What  num- 
ber's this?  Is  this  the  house?  I  guess  not! 
Anyhow,  it's  pretty  near  here!  I  want  two 
seventy-five !   It  can't  be  much  farther ! " 

On  looking  from  the  window,  we  saw,  by 
the  gaslight,  a  respectably  dressed  man,  who 
stood  for  a  little  space  gazing  undecidedly  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  then  started  on  his 
"  winding  way  "  with  hesitating  and  unsteady 
steps,  making  curves  from  curb-stone  to  door- 
step, and  from  door-step  again  to  curb-stone, 
which  could  not  however,  be  described  as 
"  lines  of  grace  and  beauty,"  and  which  would 
have  defied  all  the  skill  of  an  expert  mathema- 
tician to  analyze  them,  or  to  state  their  equa- 
tion in  algebraic  symbols. 

At  another  time,  and  in  a  different  and  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  the  sight  of  a  rational 
being  reduced  to  a  condition  so  degraded  and 
disgraceful  would  have  moved  us  to  sadness,, 
if  not  to  sympathy.  If  we  did  not  waste  our 
pity  upon  the  wretched  sot  on  his  own  account, 
we  should  have  thought  of  his  family— sup- 
posing, as  is  probable,  that  he  had  one  at  home, 
If  the  abode  of  the  drunkard  can  be  ever  rightly 
called  by  that  sacred*  name. 

We  should  have  pictured  to  our  mind's  eye 
the  unhappy  wife  and  mother  wearily  and  anx- 
iously waiting  to  hear  his  approaching  steps 
with  mingled  feelings  of  desire  and  dread — 
desire  for  his  safe  return,  and  dread  of  his 
abusive  tongue  or  violent  hands,  meanwhile, 
perhaps,  painfully  fixing  her  swollen  and  weep- 
ing eyes  upon  some  trying  piece  of  needle- 
work, by  which  she  was  earning  a  pittance 
which  might  help  to  make  good  his  shortcom- 
ings and  keep  off  hunger  from  her  loved  ones, 
including,  strange  to  relate,  even  yet  including 
him! 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess — bat 
an  open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  and,  in 
this  instance,  is  the  only  amends  within  our 
power — that  on  this  occasion  a  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous was  the  dominating  idea  in  our  thoughts, 
and,  worse  still,  the  spirit  of  mischief  hovering 
near  for  the  moment  took  possession  of  our 
active  powers,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
first-rate  practical  joke  upon  all  concerned  to 
induce  the  bewildered  sot  to  ring  at  the  door  of 
the  wrong  house. 

"  What  rare  fun  it  will  be,"  said  the  tempter, 
"to  see  from  upper  windows,  cautiously  thrust 
forth  into  the  evening  air,  night-caps  adorning 
drowsy  heads  of  suddenly  awakened  and  In- 
dignant inmates,  and  to  listen  to  the  ensuing 


colloquy  of  sharp  questions  and  tart  replies, 
winding  up  with  a  volley  of  remarks  from 
either  side  neither  affectionate  nor  compli- 
mentary." The  temptation  was  sudden  and 
strong.  Either  our  good  genius  slumbered  for 
the  moment  at  his  post  of  duty,  or  had  not 
time  to  whisper  the  needful  caution,  and  we 
yielded  to  the  tempter  without  even  a  struggle. 
We  will  never  do  so  again— not  if  we  have 
time  to  reflect ! 

So,  in  pursuance  of  our  mischievous  but  not 
malicious  purpose,  we  called  out  to  the  man, 
as  he  passed  a  door  not  far  off, "  That's  the 
house !  That's  the  house !  That's  the  number 
you  want ! "  The  sound  of  our  voice  seemed 
to  rouse  his  torpid  faculties  a  little,  and  stop- 
ping and  straightening  himself  up,  he  replied, 
"  No  it's  not !  You  can't  fool  me !  I  know 
better!"  "Yes,"  we  persisted  in  asserting, 
"  that's  your  place !  That's  the  bouse  you  are 
looking  for!" 

"  No  you  don't ! "  he  rejoined,  beginning  to 
be  angry ;  "  you  won't  make  a  fool  of  me !  I 
know  where  I  am,  and  what  I'm  about,  too ! " 
and  at  this  point  wo  began  to  laugh.  This 
seemed  to  irritate  him  still  more,  and  he  began 
to  mimic  the  sounds  which  we  made. 

"  He !  he ! !  he ! ! ! "  he  exclaimed,  or  rather 
exploded.  "He!  he!!  he!!l  That's  just 
what  I  read  to-day  in  a  book !  If  a  man  when 
he  laughs  says,  He !  he ! !  he !  1 !  He!  he ! I 
he ! ! !  look  out  for  him !  he's  a  rogue !  If 
he  says,  Haw !  haw ! !  haw ! ! !  Haw !  haw ! ! 
haw ! I !  he's  a  clever  fellow!" 

At  this  witty  explosion  of  his  wrath  we  were 
exceedingly  amused,  and  laughed  louder  than 
before ;  whereat  his  vexation  knew  no  bounds, 
as  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  He !  he ! !  he ! !  1  He ! 
he ! !  he ! ! !  I  see  you  plainly !  I  can  guage 
your  phrenology  from  here !  He !  he ! !  he ! ! ! 
He!  he!!  he!!!  He!  he!!  he!!!  I  believe 
you're  a  grand  rascal  I " 

As  the  conversation  had  now  become  deci- 
dedly personal,  and  the  remarks  very  far  from 
flattering  to  ourselves,  we  dried  up  at  once, 
and  the  stranger  went  muttering  on  his  way. 

As  to  the  novel  idea  contained  in  the  toper's 
philosophy,  we  leave  its  consideration  to  those 
more  interested  in  such  inquiries ;  remarking, 
however,  that  we  think  there  are  probably 
some  grains  of  truth  to  be  found  therein.  The 
easy,  comfortable,  happy  state  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  the  open-mouthed  laughter  of  the 
good-natured,  jovial,  clever  fellow  may  well 
relax  the  fibers  of  the  diaphragm,  and  permit 
those  deep  inspirations  without  which  the  full 
explosions  of  fun  and  merriment  can  not  take 
place ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  keen,  shrewd, 
witty,  and  mischievous  man,  when  bent  upon 
a  practical  joke,  has  probably,  for  the  time 
being,  both  nerves  and  muscles  In  a  firm  and 
tense  condition,  quite  inconsistent  with  indul- 
gence in  a  hearty  guffaw ;  and  if  he  laughs  at 
all  he  will  do  it  in  a  more  constrained  manner, 
and  within  more  restrictive  limits. 

We  leave  this  nut  which  may  contain  good 
picking,  for  those  to  crack  who  are  inclined  to 
try  it  At  present  we  are  not  disposed  to  risk 
pounding  our  own  fingers. 
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PHRENOLOGY— IS  IT  A  SCIENCE? 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  ORGANS— FRONTAL  SINUS. 


Every  new  generation  of  men  must  learn  the  multiplication-table 
and  other  primary  facts  of  education  ;  and  though  it  is  said  that  the 
sons  of  the  educated  are  more  easily  instructed  than  those  from  igno- 
rant pnrents,  still  all  have  to  be  carried  through  the  same  process  of 
training  and  education  to  bring  them  up  to  sound  Intelligence.  For 
forty  years  past  certain  objections  have  been  occasionally  raised  to 
Phrenology,  and  as  often  explained  and  settled ;  but  every  new  set  of 
students  meets  the  same  old  stumbling-blocks  and  raises  the  same  stale 
objections.  When  Phrenology  was  introduced,  the  educational  estab- 
lishments were  presided  over  by  eminent  men  who  had  received  their 
culture  before  Phrenology  was  introduced  to  the  public,  and,  supposing 
they  had  learned  all  that  was  worth  learning,  looked  upon  the  science  as 
an  intruder,  and  felt  bound  to  elbow  it  off  the  track.  To  a  great  extent 
the  same  spirit  still  prevails  in  institutions  of  learning  as  the  result  of 
the  leaven  of  skepticism  from  the  old-school  men,  and  not  one  in  fifty 
of  these  opponents  have  ever  carefully,  patiently,  and  honestly  read  a 
hundred  pages  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  acknowledged 
masters. 

Mr.  James  P.  Beck,  writing  through  the  Missouri  Republican  of  St 
.  Louis,  gives  an  article  entitled  "  Phrenology  a  Humbug."   He  says : 

"  The  first  great  objection  to  Phrenology  is  that  at  best  it  is  mere  guess- 
work. It  begins  by  assuming  that  the  mind  is  seated  in  the  brain,  a  fact 
by  no  means  certain  or  susceptible  of  demonstration.  '  Understand  with 
thy  heart,  and  love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,'  says  the  Bible. 
But  independent  of  Holy  Writ,  fully  as  many  arguments  can  be  adduced 
for  locating  the  mind  in  the  heart  as  in  the  head.  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
Bible  intimates,  that  the  mind  resides  in  the  heart,  it  would  seem  that 
the  breast  is  the  proper  place  for  the  phrenologists  to  feel  for  it." 

We  wonder  who  this  James  P.  Beck  is,  to  utter  such  a  statement ! 
The  subject  of  the  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind  we  had  supposed 
settled  long  since ;  that  at  least  this  fact  was  accepted  by  all  the  anat- 
omists and  physiologists.  Gray,  whose  great  work  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  is  the  standard  in  all  our  medical  colleges,  says  (page  510) : 

"  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  male  is  491  oz.,  or  a 
little  more  than  8  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  that  of  the  female  44  oz.;  the 
average  difference  between  the  two  being  from  5  to  6  oz.  The  pre- 
vailing weight  of  the  brain  in  the  male  ranges  between  46  oz.  ana  53 
oz. ;  and  in  the  female,  between  41  oz.  and  47  oz.  In  the  male,  the 
maximum  weight  out  of  .278  cases  was  65  oz.,  and  the  miuimum  weight 
84  oz.  The  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  female  brain,  out  of  191 
cases,  was  56  oz.,  and  the  minimnn  weight  81  oz.  It  appears  that  the 
weight  of  the  brain  increases  rapidiy  up  to  the  seventh  year,  more 
slowly  to  the  period  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  still  more  slowly 
to  that  between  thirty  and  forty,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum.  BeV 
yond  this  period,  as  age  advances  and  the  mental  faculties  decline,  the 
brain  diminishes  slowly  in  weight,  about  an  ounce  for  each  subsequent 
decennial  period.  The  sizo  of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a  general  rela- 
tion to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individual.  Cuvicrs  brain  weighed 
rather  more  thau  64  oz.,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  68  oz.,  and 
that  of  Dupuytren  62$  oz.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  of  an  idiot 
seldom  weighs  more  than  28  oz."  [Webster's  brain  was  not  surpassed 
in  weight  by  any  cases  on  record,  except  by  the  three  above  named, 
62  oz.,  we  believe,  being  the  weight  of  his.] 

In  speaking  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain's  surface,  Gray  says 
(page  516): 

"  The  number  and  extent  of  the  convolutions,  as  well  as  their  depth, 
appear  to  bear  a  c'  >se  relation  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  is  shown  in  their  increasing  complexity  of  arrangement  as 
.we  ascend  from  the  lowest  mammalia  up  to  man.  Thus  they  arc 
absent  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  mammalia,  and  they  increase 
in  number  and  extent  through  the  higher  orders.  In  man  they  present 
the  most  complex  arrangement  Again,  in  the  child  at  birth,  beforo 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  exercised,  the  convolutions  have  a  very 
simple  arrangement,  presenting  few  undulations,  and  the  sulci  between 
them  are  less  deep  than  in  the  adult  In  old  age,  when  the  mental 
faculties  have  diminished  in  activity,  the  convolutions  become  less  prom- 
inently marked." 

From  this  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  brain  was  understood  by 
the  most  learned  of  anatomists  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
Carpenter,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  says  (p.  580) : 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  our  physiological  inquiry  into  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  cerebrum 


to  the  other  encephalic  centers  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  one 
of  the  essential  or  fundamental  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  but  a 
superadded  organ,  receiving  all  its  impulses  to  action  from  the  parts 
bel  low,  and  operating  upon  the  body  at  large  through  them ;  and  its 
great  bulk,  iomcd  to  its  position  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
clearly  mark  it  out  as  the  highest  in  its  functional  ,  relations,  and  as 
ministering,  so  far  as  any  material  instrument  may  do,  to  the  exercise 
of  those  psychical  (mind  or  soul)  powers  which  in  man  exhibit  so  remark- 
able a  predominance  over  the  mere  animal  instincts.  This  conclusion  is 
fully  borne  out  when  we  extend  our  inquiries  from  human  to  compara- 
tive anatomy ;  for,  with  some  apparent  exceptions,  which  there  would 
probably  be  no  great  difficulty  in  explaining  if  we  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  requisite  data,  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between 
the  relative  development  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  several  tribes  of  ver- 
tebrata,  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  they  respectively  possess." 

Again  (page  533) :  "  That  a  cerebrum  which  is  greatly  under  the 
average  size  is  incapable  of  peiforming  its  proper  functions,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  idiotic  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  On  the  other  hand,  that  a  large,  well-developed 
cerebrum  is  found  to  exist  in  persons  who  have  made  themselves  conspic- 
uous in  the  world,  in  virtue  of  their  intellectual  achievements,  may  bo 
stated  as  a  proposition  of  equal  generality.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  obtained  most  influence  over  the  understandings  of  others 
have  always  been  large-brained  persons.  It  is  very  different  however, 
with  those  who  are  actuated  by  what  is  ordinarily  termed  genius,  and 
whose  influence  is  rather  upon  the  feelings  and  intuitions  than  upon 
the  understandings  of  others.  Such  persons  are  often  verv  deficient 
in  the  power  of  even  comprehending  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  and 
still  more  commouly  they  show  an  extreme  want  ©f  judgment  in  the 
management  of  them,  being  under  the  immediate  influence  of  their 
passions  and  emotions.  The  life  of  a  *  genius,'  whether  his  bent  be 
toward  poetry,  music,  painting,  or  pursuits  of  a  more  material  charac- 
ter, is  seldom  one  which  can  be  held  up  for  imitation.  In  such  persons, 
the  general  power  of  the  mind  being  low,  the  cerebrum  is  not  usually 
found  of  any  great  size." 

Thus  the  chief  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the  world  maintain 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  the  quality  of  the  brain 
indicates  the  quality  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  size  of  the  brain,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  a  measure  of  mental  power ;  and  this  is  the  old 
doctrine  of  Phrenology  from  the  beginning, — yet  Mr.  James  P.  Beck 
Bays  the  mind  can  not  with  any  certainty  be  located  in  the  head.  We 
leave  Mr.  Beck  on  this  point  between  Carpenter  and  Gray,  as  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  to  grind  him  to  powder. 

Mr.  Beck  says,  again : 

"  If  the  mind  be  located  in  the  brain,  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
tell  the  shape  of  the  brain  from  the  outside  skull,  for  the  reason  that 
the  inner  and  outer  plates  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel ;  and  if  they 
were,  the  brain  does  not  In  many  places  touch  the  inner  plate." 

We  have  seen  a  good  many  skulls  opened,  and  never  before  heard 
or  dreamed  that  the  brain  did  not  lie  plump  against  the  inner  plate  of 
the  skull,  separated  only  by  the  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  skull. 
Mr.  Beck  can  not  be  an  anatomist,  or  he  would  have  spared  us  that 
statement  There  may  be  empty  places  in  some  heads,  but  it  has 
never  been  our  fortune  to  see  them.  We  introduce  an  engraving, 
flg.  1,  to  show  the  lower  half  of  a  skull  which  has  been  sawed  open 
and  the  top  removed.  It  is  true  that  the  skull  is  made  of  two  plates, 
the  outer  and  the  inner.  Between  these  two  there  is  a  spongy  honey- 
comb structure,  called  diploc,  filled  with  nutritious  juices,  small  blood- 
vessels, and  nerves.  On  the  edge  of  the  skull,  laid  bare  by  the  saw,  in 
fig.  1,  a  dotted  line  will  be  seen  which  represents  this  cellular  struc- 
ture. The  same  is  seen  in  the  inside  of  all  other  bones  of  the  body ; 
but  there  is  a  law  which  governs  this  structure  as  much  as  that  of  the 
two  plates  of  the  skull.  The  thickness  of  the  skull,  including  both 
plates  and  the  diploic  structure,  is  generally  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  in  a  healthy  skull  of  active  temperament,  and  sometimes  a 
little  more ;  and  there  is  a  geucral  parallelism  varying  perhaps  some- 
times one-eighth  of  an  inch.  But  Mr.  Beck,  like  most  other  ill-in- 
formed critics  of  Phrenology,  seems  to  suppose  that  we  judge  of  the 
size  of  organs  by  the  little  hills,  or  hollows,  or  bumps.  He  says,  "  It 
is  a  fact,  for  which  we  are  not  indebted  to  phrenologists,  that  the 
greatest  minds  have  the  smoothest  pates."  Not  stopping  to  admire 
Mr.  Beck's  ebgant  name  for  the  human  head,  we  remark  that  we  do 
not  determine  the  size  of  an  organ  by  the  shape  of  the  surface  of  the 
head,  merely,  at  the  location  of  each  organ.  It  is  not  by  the  bumps,  or 
hollows,  or  hills  of  the  head  alone  that  we  determine  whether  organs 
are  large  or  small.   If  so,  a  smooth,  even  head  must  be  set 
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having  no  organs  at  all.  When  all  the  organs  are  of  equal  size,  the 
surface  will  be  comparatively  smooth,  and  the  bead  well  formed  or 
beautiful.  When  one  portion  of  a  head  is  made  np  of  large  organs, 
it  will  sometimes  stand  an  inch  farther  from  the  medulla  oblongata  or 

center  of  the  brain  than  other  por- 
tions, yet  the  head  throughout  that 
large  region  will  be  quite  smooth.  A 
man  with  a  23-inch  head  might  have 
all  his  organs  large,  and  there  might 
not  be  a  bump  on  his  head ;  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  wagon  wheel 
may  be  large,  having  long  spokes  on 
every  side,  and  yet  have  a  perfectly 
smooth  rim.  A  head  of  average  size 
might  be  twenty-one  inches,  and  be 
shaped  exactly  like  the  large  head, 
and  all  the  organs  be  average  in  size, 
and  the  mental  caliber  be  less  strong 
accordingly;  just  as  the  forward 
Fio  i  -B  si-  of  Ski  ll         wheel  of  a  wagon  being  a  third  smaller 
Showing  the  edge  of  the  skull,  its  reta-than  tbe  hind  one»  is»  nevertheless, 
tivethlckness-tbe  dotted  line  showing  just  as  round,  and  its  surface  just  as 
the  division  between  the  two  plates,  smooth. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  head  from  the  opening  of  one  ear 
to  the  opening  of  the  other,  it  will  pass  through  the  capital  of  the 
spinai  column  at  the  base  of  the  brain  which  is  called  medulla  oblon- 
gata. It  lies  Just  inside  of  the  hole  seen  through  the  base  of  the 
skull,  fig.  1.  From  that  common  center,  in  eveiy  direction,  the  brain 
radiates  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or  the  slats  of  a  fan,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  these  radii,  or  the  distance  from  the  common 
center  of  the  brain  to  the  surface  where  the  organ  is  located,  is  the 
organ  large  or  small.  And 
though  we  have  said  this 
in  unmistakable  terms  a 
hundred  times  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  five  thousand 
times  in  our  lectures,  still 
learned  dunces  insist  on 
battling  Phrenology  as  if 
the  last  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  head 
was  the  only  indication  we 
had  of  large  or  small  or- 
gans. We  nave  taken  the 
trouble,  and  been  at  some 
expense,  to  have  engrav- 
ings prepared  for  the  illus-  ^  *-B,°  Thuhdeb-Side  Vnnr. 
tration  of  this  subject,  which  are  here  introduced.  We  have  made 
top  views,  side  views,  and  front  views  of  two  skulls  (the  originals 
being  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  call  at  our  office),  and  we  think  by  the  aid  of  these  we  can  make  this 
subject  of  radial  development,  or  length  of  fiber  from  the  center  of  the 

brain,  plain  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  Fig.  2  is  a 
side  view  of  the  skull  of 
Big  Thunder,  a  noted 
Winnebago  Indian  chief, 
whose  head  is  short  but 
very  broad.  The  Indian 
character  is  chiefly  known 
for  those  qualities  which 
come  from  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain,  viz., 
the  propensities,  especial- 
ly Destructivcness,  Cora- 
bativencss,  Cautiousness, 
Fio.  8.-Africak-Side  Vnw.  and  Secretlveness,  but  not 

for  social  or  intellectual  power.   Compare  the  form  of  this  head  with 
a     fig.  8,  the  skull  of  an  African,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  showing 
Jjk    weakness  in  the  organs  of  the  side-head,  by  the  large  development  of 


Fio.  4.— Bio  Thunder— Top  Vnnr, 
with  Dotted  Outline  of  Africa*. 


which  the  power  of  the  Indian  character  is  distinguished.  The  brain  of 
the  negro  runs  far  back,  showing  great  social  power,  but  the  head  being 
narrow  there  is  not  great  force. 

We  introduce  the  same  skulls  in 
different  aspects.  Fig.  4  shows 
the  *op  view  of  Big  Thunder's 
head  witli  its  great  width  and  ter- 
rible power;  and  on  the  surface 
will  be  seen  the  dotted  outline  of 
the  African,  fig.  8.  See  how  much 
broader  aud  shorter  Big  Thunder's 
skull  1  and,  according  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, how  much  more  policy,  and 
power,  and  force,  and  caution 
would  be  exhibited!  Now,  the 
difference  in  the  width  of  these 
two  skulls  in  the  region  of  the 
ears  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and 
there  is  a  difference  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  length 
of  the  two  heads,  yet  the  skulls 
themselves,  which  have  been  saw- 
ed open,  are  of  about  equal  thickness.  Who  will  say  that  there 
could  be  a  difference  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the  thickness  of  ' 
the  two  skulls  if  they  now  belonged  to  the  living  heads,  instead 
of  l>eing  opened  to  inspection  by  the  saw?  The  thickness  of  skulls 
can  not,  by  any  possibility,  account  for  the  differences  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  heads ;  and  those  of  which 
we  have  here  given  the  measure- 
ment do  not  indicate  the  broadest 
differences  we  can  find  either  in 
our  cabinet  or  in  our  daily  pro- 
fessional practice.  Contrast  fig.  4 
with  fig.  5,  the  same  skulls,  the 
African  being  shaded  with  the 
dotted  outline  of  Big  Thunder 
lying  over  it,  and  with  these  facts 
before  the  reader,  he  can  not  but 
see  that  a  phrenologist  must  be 
dull  indeed  who  would  make  a 
mistake  on  such  heads;  and  he 
who  would  say  that  the  differences 
in  heads  could  be  made  up  by  the 
differences  in  the  thickness  of 
skulls,  either  does  not  know,  or 
Fio.  5.— African— Top  View,  intends  to  misstate,  the  facts.  Fig. 
with  Dotted  Outline  of  Bio  Thunder,  q  ig  a  font  view  0f  the  skull  rep- 
resented by  fig.  8.  The  side  view,  fig.  3,  shows  it  to  be  long.  Fig.  6 
shows  it  to  be  narrow.  Fig.  7  is  a  front  view  of  Big  Thunder,  of  which 
fig.  2  is  the  side  view.  How  broad  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  ears!  Mr. 
Carpenter,  already  quoted,  speaks  of  men  of  sound  understanding  and 
men  of  genius,  the  one  class  being  governed  by  their  will  and  judg- 
ment, the  other  by  their  emotions. 
Phrenology  explains  this  perfectly.  We 
determine  the  size  of  the  intellectual 
organs,  as  a  class,  by  the  length  of  the 
head  forward  of  the  ears  as  much  as  by 
the  height  and  squareness  of  the  fore- 
head. A  person  may  have  a  large  head, 
yet  a  short  forehead ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to 
the  center  of  the  forehead  maybe  short, 
but  the  back-head  may  be  long  and 
wide  and  require  a  large  hat,  while  the 
intellect,  the  organs  of  which  are  located 
in  the  forehead,  being  small,  is  weak. 
Again,  a  person  may  have  a  small  head  F,°-  ^--African-Front  View. 
and  a  strong  intellect,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
brain  is  forward  of  the  ears.  The  idea,  therefore,  entertained  by  un- 
informed objectors,  that  a  person  requiring  a  large  hat  should  be  intel- 
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Fio.  7.— Bio  Thundkb 


lectual  in  all  cases,  and  one  requiring  an  average  or  small  hat  must  be 
necessarily  weak  in  intellect,  is  a  palpable  fallacy.  The  average  Indian 
brain  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  white  man,  but  he  is  far  his  infe- 
rior in  intellect.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Indian  heads  are 
aware  that  their  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  are  immense,  while  the 

anterior  or  intellectual  lobes  are  com- 
paratively deficient  But  the  Indian 
mind  corresponds  with  the  shape  of 
his  brain.  His  animal  passions  are 
excessively  strong  compared  with  his 
intellect  Pride,  determination,  cau- 
tion, slyness,  and  cruelty  are  his  lead- 
ing characteristics,  and  the  organs  of 
these  propensities  are  located  about  the 
ears  and  crown  of  the  head.  The  an- 
nexed figures  representing  a  bottom 
view  of  two  brains  illustrate  this  point. 
Fig.  8  shows  a  Caucasian  brain.  The 
letters  A  A  and  B  B  show  the  anterior 
-FbontVikw.  or  inte]iectual  brain;  from  B  B  to 
C  C,  the  middle  or  animal  lobes  of  the  brain ;  D  D,  the  posterior  or 
social  brain.  The  same  letters  also  relate  to  fig.  9.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  Caucasian  brain  the  three  regions  are  nearly  equal,  while  in 
the  Indian  there  is  a  vast  predominance  in  the  size  of  the  middle 
lobes.  Fig.  1  shows  where  the  three  lobes  of  brain  rested  during  life, 
and  represents  very  fairly  the  Caucasian  head,  while  fig.  4,  a  top  view 
of  the  head  of  Big  Thunder,  shows  a  correspondence  with  the  Indian 
brain,  fig.  9,  in  broadness  and  shortness,  and  comparative  sraallness  in 
front  Can  Mr.  Beck  see  any  difference  between  fig.  8  and  fig.  9? 
If  these  were  inclosed  in  the  skull,  would  he  have  to  hunt  for  hills 
and  hollows  to  see  any  difference  in  those  middle  lobes  ?  Could  he 
see  no  difference  between  the  outlines  of  fig.  4  and  fig.  5  ?  Would  a 
little  deviation  in  the  thickness  of  the  skull  or  in  the  form  of  the 
surface  of  the  skull  throw  him  entirely  off  his  balance?  Did  he  never 
see  hens'  eggs  that  were  short  and  broad,  and  others  that  were  long 
and  more  oval  ?  and  did  he  suppose  the  difference  in  their  form  to  be  in 
the  difference  existing  in  the  thickness  of  the  shells?  This  is 
perfectly  analogous.  The  shells  of  eggs  differ  in  thickness.  Some  are 
so  thin  they  scarcely  are  sufficient  to  maiutain  the  fluid  mass  within, 
while  others  are  comparatively  thick  and  firm. 

But  we  can  determine  a  thick  and  a  thin  skull  during  life.  Let  the 
hand  be  laid  firmly  upon  the  too  of  the  head,  and  ask  a  man  to  speak, 
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Fio.  8.— Caucasian  Bbain— Bottom  View. 

or  cough,  or  clear  his  throat,  and  there  will  be  a  sensible  vibration. 
People  with  fine  hair,  thin  skin,  light  limbs,  and  small,  finely  chiseled 
features  will  have  a  thin  skull  generally,  and  the  vibration  will  be 
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very  great;  while  a  person  with  a  big  fist,  coarse  hair,  strong  features, 
and  stout  shoulders  will  have  a  thicker  skull,  and  the  vibration  will  be 
less.  A  man  versed  in  physiology  and  anatomy  can  instantly  see  by 
temperament  and  the  general  make-up  of  a  man  about  how  thick  his 
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Fio.  9.— Indian  Drain— Bottom  Virtr. 

skull  is,  almost  as  easily  as  one  can  determine  the  thickness  of  egg 
shells  by  feeling  the  force  required  to  break  them. 

Fig.  10  is  copied  from  the  cast  of  the  head  of  Black  Hawk  How 
broad  that  base  1  how  the  head  narrows  as  it  rises  I  He  was  well 
known  as  a  cruel,  ferocious  warrior.  He  was  a  marked  specimen  of 
predominant  animal  and  selfish  propensities.   He  delighted  in  all  the 

savage  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare,  and 
his  untamed  rature  would  not  wince 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral Jackson ;  and  though  he  was  a  cap- 
tive in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, he  still  stood  erect  and  felt  like  a 
thunderbolt  strong  and  self-contained. 
Compare  Black  Hawk  with  fig.  11, 
Gosse,  copied  from  a  cast  of  the  living 
head.  He  was  noted  for  kindness,  mo- 
ral sympathy,  unselfishness,  and  ineffi- 
ciency. His  head  was  narrow  and 
Fio.  10. — Black  Hawk,  prom  Cast,  flattened  at  the  6ides.  The  head  of 
Gosse,  though  on  the  whole  as  large  as  that  of  Black  Hawk,  would 
measure  from  side  to  Bide  less  than  the  inside  of  the  skull  of  Black 
Hawk  at  the  region  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  in  the  region  above 
and  about  the  ears;  and  will  anybody  tell  us  that  that  difference  is 
made  up  by  the  thickness  of  the  skull  ? 

In  the  light  of  these  engravings  and  of  this  argument,  the  talk  about 
bumps,  and  about  the  slight  differences  in  the 
thickness  of  skulls,  or  in  the  thickness  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  skull,  must  vanish  into 
thin  air,  and  ought  to  make  their  advocates 
ashamed  of  their  folly  or  misrepresentation,  or 
both.  But  we  apprehend  that  they  don't  know 
any  better.  The  frequent  remarks  which  in- 
telligent people  make  in  oijr  office  show  that 
there  is  a  wido-sprcad  error  abroad,  to  the 
effect  that  we  determine  the  size  of  organs, 
not  by  the  length  of  fiber  from  the  center  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  but  by  slight  undulations 
of  the  surface.  For  they  say, "  You  must  have 
an  exceedingly  sensitive  touch  to  notice  the  p,„.  h._<j08i,k,  mM  Capt. 
slight  differences  between  one  organ  and  Uxwlfim  and  Inefficient. 
another;"  whereas  the  length  of  fiber  differs  in  different  heads  by  a 
whole  inch,  and  sometimes  more. 
Mr.  Beck,  like  others,  must  have  his  say  at  the  frontal 
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Fie.  It.— Frontal  Sraus. 
A.  Childhood;  B.  Manhood. 


ing  between  the  external  and  internal  tables  or  tbe  skull,  which  occurs 
above  the  root  of  the  nose,  in  the  region  of  Individuality,  and  some- 
times extends  up  to  the  margin  of  Locality  and  Eventuality.  In  fig. 
12  we  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  frontal  sinus  or  opening.  A,  shows 
a  child  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  opening  is  represented  entirely  be- 
low the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
up  to  that  age  it  could  offer  there- 
fore no  possible  impediment  to 
the  correct  examination  of  all 
the  organs  across  the  brow. 
When  the  voice  changes  and  the 
person  emerges  from  child  life 
to  adult  life,  the  frontal  sinus  in- 
creases in  size  and  extends  up- 
ward. Sometimes  it  is  very 
slight ;  at  other  times  the  open- 
ing is  greater.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Rush  maintained  that  the 
frontal  sinus  constituted  a  kind 
of  sounding-board  for  the  voice ; 
that  those  in  whom  it  was  least 
had  the  most  shrill  voices,  while 
those  in  whom  it  was  the  largest 
had  the  more  grum  voices.  Before  Hie  voice  changes  from  childish 
treble,  the  frontal  sinus  is  known  always  to  be  small.  Woman  has  less 
of  this  sinus  than  man ;  and  we  believe  those  who  have  light,  sharp, 
soprano,  or  tenor  voices  have  less  than  those  who  sing  a  deep  alto  or 
a  heavy  bass.  We  believe,  moreover,  we  can  generally  determine  those 
who  have  a  large  and  those  who  have  a  small  frontal  sinus  by  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  head,  temperament,  etc. 

In  fig.  12  the  sinus  is  seen  to  have  risen  from  below  the  base  of  the 
brain  to  some  extent  upward.  This  frontal  sinus  affords  sometimes  an 
impediment  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  organs  located  there,  but  not 
a  serious  obstacle,  as  we  can  generally  estimate  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  size  of  the  opening.  We  have  judged  of  many  skulls  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  then  sawed  them  open  and  com- 
pared our  estimate  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Beck  closes  with  this  stunning  argument :  "  If  Phrenology  means 
anything,  it  destroys  atone  blow  man's  free  agency,  and  establishes  the 
grossest  materialism  in  exchange  for  Christianity."  He  claims  literally 
that  from  the  heart  proceedeth  good  and  evil  things,  and  not  from  the 
head.  We  should  like  to  know  how  much  more  perfectly  God  made 
the  heart  than  he  made  the  brain,  and  if  man's  mental  nature  has  the 
heart  for  an  agent,  how  much  more  holy  and  perfect  and  immaterial  it 
is  than  if  it  were  manifested  through  that  other  God -created  organ — 
the  brain.  We  do  not  see  any  materialism  in  the  one  view  which  does 
not  also  belong  to  the  other.  If  there  were  any  difference,  it  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  brain,  since  it  is  a  far  more  delicate  structure  than  the 
heart  Certainly  the  heart  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  while  the  brain 
is  a  very  delicate  mass  of  most  delicate  nerve  fibers,  carefully  protected, 
receiving  ten  times  more  blood  for  its  nourishment  than  any  other 
equal  portion  of  the  system;  and  yet  when  this  delicate  brain  is  assert- 
ed to  be  the  instrument  which  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature  employs 
for  its  manifestation,  it  is  gross  materialism;  but  the  soul  may  act 
through  the  heart,  which  is  a  mere  muscle,  and  there  is  no  materialism 
at  all  in  it  Somehow  the  mind  and  the  body  have  relation  to  each 
other.  It  is  by  means  of  the  heart  or  Uie  head  most  people  firmly  be- 
lieve. Without  calling  in  question  the  biblical  statement,  we  may 
simply  say  that  the  language  respecting  the  heart  is  employed  in  har- 
mony with  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time.  For  we  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, also,  that  the  bowels  of  compassion  yearned,  and  that  God  tried 
the  reins  of  men ;  but  we  suppose  Mr.  Beck  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  he  felt  sorry  for  poor  persons  in  his  bowels,  that  when  he  saw  the 
affliction  of  some  sorrow-stricken  friend  he  had  a  sudden  fit  of  colic 
Tho  Bible  was  not  given  as  a  scientific  text-book.  It  was  not  made 
for  the  technical  teaching  of  astronomy,  or  natural  philosophy,  or  met- 
aphysics, scientifically  considered.  It  employed  the  language  and 
the  metaphors  adapted  to  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  men  at  the 
time ;  and  the  statement  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  was  no  more  intended  to  teach  the  real  facts  of  astron- 


omy, than  the  expressions  relative  to  the  heart  (inner  life  or  disposition) 
being  the  fountain  of  wickedness  were  intended  to  teach  mental  science, 
or  that  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain,  was  the  seat  of  thought  Phrenol- 
ogy, we  may  say,  lays  the  broadest  and  strongest  foundation  of  any 
system  of  mental  philosophy  the  world  has  seen  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  moral  responsibility,  and  immortality.  There  is  no 
materialism  in  it  that  does  not  equally  appertain  to  any  other  system 
of  moral  philosophy  or  religious  teaching.  But  the  term  materialism 
is  a  club  which  bigotry  and  ignorance  have  always  been  inclined  to 
wield  against  Phrenology.  It  is  the  mad-dog  cry  which  men  utter 
when  they  have  no  argument  to  use.  Infidels  and  materialists  have 
believed  Phrenology,  not  because  they  were  infidels,  otherwise  the 
multiplication-table  might  be  condemned  because  some  among  its  be- 
lievers did  not  accept  tbe  five  points  of  Calvinism,  or  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  principles  of  Phrenology  are  true.  Some  men  are  not  wise 
enough  in  all  cases  to  understand  its  application  to  all  individuals ;  even 
as  there  are  few,  if  any,  physicians  wise  enough  to  understand  always 
perfectly  every  case  of  illness  that  may  be  brought  to  their  attention. 
It  is  a  great  science  to  understand  temperament  One  can  not  always 
determine  to  the  last  degree  of  accuracy  the  thickness  of  the  skull  or 
scalp,  or  the  state  of  health  in  which  a  subject  may  be,  and  thus  he 
may  slightly  overrate  or  underrate  him.  But  Phrenology  is  the  best 
philosophy  of  tho  mind  the  world  has  seen.  It  is  the  only  practical 
science  by  which  the  minds  of  strangers  can  be  read.  One  well  versed 
in  it  will  go  into  a  dark  room  with  twenty  strangers,  and  he  will  give 
a  better  history  of  those  men  than  most  persons  can  do  who  have 
known  them  all  their  lives ;  that  is  to  say,  a  history  of  their  real  char- 
acters. Ten  persons  of  widely  varied  attainment,  talent,  and  dispo- 
sition may  be  put  into  a  dark  room,  and  if  we  can  not  so  read  the 
character  of  each  that  an  honest  intelligent  committee  shall  know  and 
acknowledge  whom  we  are  examining  in  each  case,  we  would  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  We  will  take  the  skulls  of  ten  men  whose  char- 
acters during  life  have  been  notorious  for  power  in  different  directions, 
and  we  will  write  out  their  respective  characters  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  make  an  essential  mistake  hi  the  whole  of  them.  Can  Mr.  Beck 
do  the  same  by  feeling  of  the  breasts  of  men  ?  Can  he  tell  about  bow 
much  humanity,  or  courage,  or  deceit,  or  ambition,  or  affection,  or 
intelligence,  or  ingenuity  they  have  f 

We  don't  know  who  Mr.  Beck  is.  Of  course  we  have  no  personal 
feelings  respecting  him.  As  he  has  seen  fit  to  attack  Phrenology,  and 
put  his  name  to  his  article,  we  suppose  he  is  willing  to  be  criticised. 
We  commend  to  all  a  careful  study  of  Phrenology,  not  to  see  what 
flaws  and  defects  it  may  have,  but  how  much  of  truth ;  what  aid  it 
will  give  mothers  and  teachers  in  the  training,  guidance,  and  culture 
of  the  young ;  how  much  it  may  do  for  individuals  in  understanding 
themselves,  that  they  may  restrain  their  passions  and  build  up  their 
virtues,  and  guide  and  regulate  their  whole  lives.  Much  yet  remains 
to  be  learned  of  Phrenology,  doubtless.  The  system  is  not  yet  complete, 
nor  its  expounders  perfect  in  judgment  and  knowledge ;  but  if  any 
man  will  spend  one  hour  with  us  in  the  careful  examination  of  our 
collection,  and  we  can  not  convince  by  authentic  skulls  and  the  casts  of  - 
historical  heads  that  Phrenology  is  based  on  great  fundamental  truths, 
we  will  bury  our  skulls,  break  our  casts,  and  seek  another  occupation. 


What  it  Costs.— There  are  100,000  men' in  New  York  who  receive 
wages  for  either  manual  or  mental  labor.  If  they  take  each  one  drink 
a  day  at  ten  cents  each,  the  total  expenditure  is  f 10,000,  and  for  cigars 
and  tolmcco,  say  ten  cents  each,  $10,000,  making  $20,000  a  day,  $140,000 
a  week,  $560,000  a  month,  and  $6,720,000  a  year  for  drinking  and 
smoking  and  chewing,  and  they  neither  give  strength  to  the  body,  vigor 
to  the  nerves,  nor  health  to  the  brain. — Evening  Pott. 

[Is  that  all  ?  why  not  enumerate  the  diseases,  pauperism,  demoraliza- 
tion, and  crime  which  also  grow  out  of  this  drinking,  smoking,  and 
chewing ?  But  what's  tbe  use?  If  one  be  so  imbecile  or  idiotic  that 
he  can  not  see  that  these  things  ruin  thousands  of  human  beings, 
what's  the  use  of  such  exposures  f  and  even  more  sensible  men,  who 
see  and  deplore  these  facts,  are  such  slaves  to  their  appetites  that  they 
will  not  deny  and  free  themselves.  Oh,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  poor 
human  beings !  Oh,  the  wickedness  of  self-indulgence  and  enervation  I 
Oh,  the  cowardice,  and  the  apish  imitation  of  perverted  man !  His 
tendency  and  his  doom,  proud  and  vain  as  he  is,  seems  to  be  down, 
down,  down  !] 
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lent  you  seventy-nine  platesful,  which  are 
scored  on  the  dairy  door." 

"  Seventy-nine  platesful !  It  is  no  such 
tiling  ;  I  never  had  half  that  quantity.  I 
declare  I  have  a  mind  never  to  borrow  any- 
thing of  that  mean  creature  again  as  long  as  I 
live." 

[Moral  :  It  is  better  to  subscribe  for  the 
Phrenological  Journal  than  to  borrow  it] 


DANCING. 

A  correspondent  propounds  the  following : 
Will  you  please  to  inform  me  the  harm  of 
dancing,  if  there  be  any  harm  in  it?  Is  it 
not  a  benefit  to  society?  The  Scriptures  tell 
us  that  there  is  "  a  time  to  dance,"  but  Chris- 
tian people  generally  teach  that  dancing  is  a 
disgrace  and  a  sin. 

Armcer.  On  the  subject  of  dancing  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  The  chief 
opponents  of  dancing  in  the  religious  world, 


As  dancing  is  frequently  practiced,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  nuisance  and  an  evil.  Young  peo- 
ple dressed  lightly,  dancing  all  night,  and 
going  home  to  a  cold  room  at  daylight,  have 
often  caught  cold  and  suffered  in  health.  Be- 
sides, the  concomitants  of  dancing  have  been 
bad. 

It  has  also  been  connected  with  rum-taverns 
in  the  country,  and  with  various  forms  of  dis- 
sipation in  the  city ;  but  we  can  not  see  any 
more  evil  in  a  social  dance  than  in  the  romp- 
ing of  children  on  tho  lawn  or  in  the  play- 
room. There  are  plays,  as  they  are  called,  al- 
lowed in  social  life,  in  which  there  is  running 
and  kissing,  which  are  forty  times  more  rude, 
and,  we  think,  more  vulgar  than  dancing,  as 
practiced  among  respectable  people,  ever  was 
or  could  be. 

Dancing  should  not  be  abused.  When  not 
abused,  we  see  in  it  no  moral  wrong ;  but  he 
that  feels  guilty  in  reference  to  it  had  better 
avoid  it  altogether. 


<©nr  jSttijjj  Relations. 

Domestic  hapjHrvaaa,  tbo«  only  MIm 
Of  pwadlM  Mitt  bu  aurvlrad  tlx  f.ll ! 
Thou  art  Uw  nurM  of  Tlrtoe.    In  tblna  arm* 
BIm  amllM,  appaarins  aa  111  truth  aha  la, 
BaaT'B-twrn,  .  uU  daattsad  to  ttw  aklaa  acalo.— Omft 


BORROWERS. 

There  are  many  people,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  who  have  a  weakness  for  borrowing 
from  their  neighbors  articles  of  food  and  of 
household  economy.   They  do  not  mean  to  do 
that  which  is  improper.   In  fact,  they  would 
be  shocked  did  one  seek  to  remonstrate  with 
them  in  regard  to  this  practice  because  of  its 
Immorality  or  injustice.   They  always  intend 
to  be  even  with  the  good-natured  neighbor 
who  responds  to  their  requests,  by  returning 
him  weight  for  weight,  or  measure  for  meas- 
ure, for  all  the  favors  granted.   But  somehow 
or  other  they  are  constantly  finding  themselves 
in  "unlucky"  predicaments  most  unexpect- 
edly, and  so  add  gradually  to  their  score  of 
debits.   The  extreme  to  which  this  borrowing 
practice  is  sometimes  carried  by  a  farmer  or  a 
housewife  is  surprising.    And  one  "grown 
gray  "  in  its  trammels,  if  refused  a  favor,  is 
most  likely  to  exhibit  all  the  indignation  of 
offended  and  injured  dignity  and  forbearance. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  so  much  in  point  that  we 
can  not  forego  the  luxury  of  printing  it 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Green  to  her  husband, 
one  morning,  "  the  meal  which  we  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Black  a  few  days  ago  is  almost  out, 
and  we  must  bake  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  said  her  husband, "  send  and  borrow 
a  half  bushel  at  Mr.  White's  ;  he  sent  to  mill 
yesterday." 

"And  when  it  comes  shall  we  return  the 
peck  we  borrowed  more  than  a  month  ago 
from  the  widow  Grey  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  husband,  gruffly ;  "she  can 
send  for  it  when  she  wants  it  Sam,  do  you 
go  down  to  Mr.  Brown's  and  ask  him  to  lend 
me  his  ax  to* chop  some  wood  this  forenoon ; 
ours  is  dull,  and  I  saw  him  grind  his  last  night 
And,  Jim,  do  you  go  to  Mr.  Clark's  and  ask 
him  to  lend  me  his  hammer;  and,  do  you 
hear?  you  might  as  well  borrow  a  few  nails 
while  about  it" 

A  little  boy  enters  and  says,  "My  father 
sent  me  to  ask  if  you  had  done  with  his  hoe 
which  you  borrowed  a  week  ago  last  Wednes- 
day ;  lje  wants  to  use  it" 

"  Wants  bis  hoe,  child  ?  What  can  he  want 
with  it?  I  have  not  done  with  it  yet;  but  if 
he  wants  it,  I  suppose  he  must  have  it  Tell 
him  to  send  it  back,  though,  as  soon  as  he  can 
spare  it" 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast   "  O,  mercy ! " 
exclaims  Mrs.  Green, "  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  batter  in  the  house.   Si,  run  over  to  Mrs. 
Notable's — she  always  has  excellent  butter  in 
her  dairy — and  ask  her  to  lend  me  a  plateful." 
|     After  a  few  minutes  Si  returns:  "Mrs. 
A  Notable  says  she  has  sent  you  the  butter,  but 
rjS  begs  you  to  remember  that  she  has  already 


we  believe,  are  the  Puritans  and  the  Method- 
ists, and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  con- 
ceived a  strong  prejudice  against  this  amuse- 
ment, for  both  of  these  denominations  came 
out  from  a  church  whose  adherents  were  re- 
markable for  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  worldly  amusements.  And  since  danc- 
ing was  employed  as  a  kind  of  climacteric  of 
worldly  pleasure,  the  anathemas  of  those  sin- 
cere and  austere  dissenters  were  hurled  at 
dancing  with  great  vehemence. 

Those  who  are  trained  up  under  liberal  teach- 
ing bring,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  dancing  and 
as  an  onset  against  the  anathemas  of  the  church, 
that  passage  in  Eccleslastes  iii.  4:  "A  time 
to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh ;  a  time  to  mourn, 
and  a  time  to  dance,"  and  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  got  an  argument  from  biblical  prac- 
tice. But  tho  writer  commences  by  saying: 
"  To  everything  there  is  a  season ;  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven."  We  do 
not  exactly  understand  that  to  mean  that  all 
things  that  happen  are  specially  authorized,  or 
that  they  are  all  good  because  they  may  be 
expected  to  happen.  In  the  sixth  verse  we 
find,  "A  time  to  get, and  atime  to  lose;  a  time 
to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away."  In  the 
eighth  verse  we  find :  "  A  time  to  love,  and  a 
time  to  hate;  a  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of 
peace."  Now,  a  time  to  lose  can  hardly  bo 
supposed  a  necessity  of  Providence  or  nature ; 
it  is,  rather,  a  result  of  carelessness.  "  A  time 
to  hate"  is  not  introduced  to  show  that  hatred 
is  good  or  profitable;  but  it  is  simply  an- 
nounced that  these  things  occur,  and  that  they 
occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  people ;  and  the 
writer  concludes  in  the  twelfth  verse :  "  I  know 
that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a  man  to 
rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life." 

In  the  fifteenth  verse  we  find :  "  That  which 
hath  been  is  now ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been."  That  is  to  say,  the  passions, 
habits,  and  usages  of  men,  the  recurrence  of 
seasons,  and  the  revolving  phenomena  of  na- 
ture will  go  on,  and  that  man  should  rejoice  and 
do  good  in  his  life. 


Dotage.—"  Once  a  man,  and  twice  a  child," 
is  a  common  saying.  First  childhood  should 
be  devoted  to  growth  of  body  and  culture  of 
mind,  fitting  the  person  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Second  childhood,  to  a  preparation  for  that 
great  change  which  is  so  sure  to  come, 
and  so  near  at  hand.  What  is  there  more 
beautiful  than  to  observe  hale  old  age  meekly, 
quietly,  devoutly  ripening  into  the  spiritual 
stage,  when  mortality  puts  on  immortality? 
and  what  more  repugnant  or  dreadful  than 
to  see  a  vain  old  man,  full  of  selfish  pride 
and  egotism,  go  down  to  a  desolate  grave, 
unwept  and  unmourned? 

An  irreligious,  driveling,  miserly  old  man, 
seeking  for  praise  he  does  not  deserve,  clutch- 
ing at  property  he  can  not  hold,  is  like  a  child 
crying  for  the  moon,  or  straining  after  play- 
things beyond  his  reach.   Oh,  that  these  weary 

and  wearing  creatures  could  know  the  comfort 
of  true  resignation !  Oh,  that  they  could  grace- 
fully yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  say  "  Thy 
willbedoHel" 

When  men  have  ceased  to  be  men;  when 
they  have  again  become  as  children— which 
they  seldom  or  never  realize,— it  is  the  duty  of 
their  friends  to  take  them  in  charge  before 
they  ruin  their  reputation,  make  way  with  their 
means  of  support,  and  become  charges  on  pub- 
lic charity.  Middle  age  owes  this  alike  to 
childhood  and  to  old  age.  It  is  often  lamented 
that  one  should  out-five  both  his  usefulness 
and  his  means  of  enjoyment  May  it  not  be  so 
with  us ;  may  we,  when  the  organs  of  the  body 
cease  to  perform  their  functions,  and  when  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  become  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted, that  usefulness  to  others  and  enjoy- 
ment to  ourselves  become  no  longer  possible, 
be  resigned  to 

"  Wrap  the  drapery  of  oar  conch 
About  as,  and  Ho  down  to  pleasant  dream*," 

and  awaken  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  in  the 
realms  beyond  the  tomb. 

Mr  John  M.  Smith,  of  Owensville,  Ohio, 
writes :  "  I  have  ten  acres  of  sixty  years'  cul- 
tivation, and  I  have  harvested  this  season 
twenty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre  off  it"  He 
asks,  with  justifiable  pride, "  Can  anybody  beat 
that?" 
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A  CHILD  ON  THE  JUDGMENT-SEAT. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  BCaONBEBO-OOTTA  TAJULT." 

Whebe  hast  tbon  been  toiling  ill  day,  sweet  heart, 

That  thy  brow  Is  hardened  and  sad  ? 
The  Master's  work  may  make  weary  feet, 

But  It  loaves  tbe  spirit  glad. 

Was  thy  garden  nipped  with  the  midnight  frost, 
Or  scorched  with  the  mid-day  glare  f 

Were  thy  vines  laid  low,  or  thy  lilies  crashed. 
That  thy  lace  is  so  full  of  care  ? 

"  No  pleasant  garden  tolls  were  mine ; 

I  have  sat  on  the  Jndgmont-eeat, 
Where  the  Master  sits  at  eve,  and  calls 

The  children  round  his  feet." 

How  earnest  thou  on  the  JndgmenkeeatY, 

Sweet  heart,  who  set  thee  there  ? 
'Tis  a  lonely  and  lofty  seat  for  thee, 

And  well  might  fill  thee  with  care. 

"  I  climbed  to  the  jndgment-seat  myself; 

I  have  sat  there  alone  all  day. 
For  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  children  around 

Idling  their  life  away. 

"  They  wasted  tho  Master's  precious  seed, 

They  wasted  the  precious  hours ; 
They  trained  not  the  vines,  nor  gathered  the  fruits, 

And  they  trampled  tho  sweet,  meek  flowers." 

And  what  did'st  thou  on  the  Judgment-seat? 

Sweet  heart,  what  didst  thou  there  t 
Wonld  the  idlers  heed  thy  childish  voice  ? 

Did  the  garden  mend  for  thy  care  ? 

"Nay,  that  grieved  me  more ;  I  called  and  I  cried, 

Bat  they  left  me  there  forlorn ; 
My  voice  was  weak,  and  they  heeded  not, 

Or  they  laughed  my  words  to  scorn." 

Oh  1  tbe  Jndgment-seat  was  not  for  thee, 

The  servants  were  not  thine ; 
And  the  eyes  which  fix  tbe  praise  and  the  blame. 

See  farther  than  thine  or  mine. 

The  voice  that  shall  sound  there  at  eve,  sweet  heart, 

Will  not  strive  nor  cry  to  bo  heard ; 
It  will  hash  the  earth,  and  hash  the  hearts. 

And  none  will  resist  its  words. 

"  Should  I  see  the  Master's  treasures  lost, 

The  gifts  that  should  feed  his  poor, 
And  not  lift  my  voice  (be  it  weak  as  it  may). 

And  not  be  grieved  sore  t " 

Walt  till  the  evening  falls,  sweet  heart, 
Wait  till  the  evening  falls; 

The  Master  is  near,  and  knoweth  all- 
Wait  till  the  Master  calls. 

But  how  tared  thy  garden-plot,  sweet  heart, 

While  sat'st  on  the  Judgment-seat? 
Who  watered  thy  roses,  and  trained  thy  vines, 

And  kept  them  from  careless  feet? 

"Nay,  that  Is  the  saddest  of  all  to  me. 

That  Is  the  saddest  of  all  I 
My  vines  are  trailing,  my  roses  are  parched, 

My  lilies  droop  and  fall." 

Go  back  to  thy  garden-plot,  sweet  heart; 

Go  back  till  the  evening  mils, 
and  bind  thy  lilies,  and  train  thy  vines. 
Till  for  thee  the  Master  calls. 

Go,  make  thy  garden  fair  if  thou  canst, 

Thou  workest  never  alone ; 
Perchance  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine, 
Will  see  it,  and  mend  his  own. 

And  the  next  may  copy  his,  sweet  heart. 

Till  all  grows  fair  and  sweet ; 
And  when  the  Master  comes  at  eve, 
Happy  faces  his  coming  will  greet. 

Then  shall  thy  joy  bo  fall,  sweet  heart, 

In  the  garden  so  fair  to  see ; 
In  the  Master's  words  of  praise  to  all, 
In  a  look  of  his  own  for  thee. 


THE  PHRENOLOGIST'S  PROPHECY. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those,  private  balls 
in  Vienna,  such  as  could  be  given  only  by 
Prince  Metternich,  that  great  statesman  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
power,  and  ruled  with  subtile  hand  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  At  this  festival  there  were  assem- 
bled all  the  noble  and  distinguished  personages 
then  clustering  round  the  throne  of  Hapsburg. 
All  Hie  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  European  nations,  the  celebrities  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  the  nobility  of  tho  empire, 
clad  in  dazzling  uniforms  and  decorated  with 
brilliant  orders,  thronged  the  spacious  saloons. 
A  small  army  of  belles,  blooming  with  grace 
and  beauty,  and  glittering  with  jewels,  shone 
like  stars  of  the  first  order  amid  the  assembly ; 

and  of  them  all  the  beautiful  Princess  deT  , 

through  whom  the  artful  diplomatic  host  had 
secured  the  good  graces  of  the  gallant  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  bore  the  palm  for  loveli- 
ness. It  is  well  known  how  many  diplomatic 
combinations  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
esprit  of  beautiful  women,  and  by  their  adroit- 
ness in  intrigue.  Among  the  gentlemen  guests 
assembled  in  the  gay  saloons,  there  was  only 
one  who,  like  the  Princess  de  T  ,  com- 
manded in  such  high  degree  the  attention  of 

the  company.   He  was  Count  P  ,  to  whose 

high  position,,  wealth,  handsome  exterior,  and 
irresistible  courtesy  this  attention  had  soon 
been  conceded.  Only  a  few  days  before  he 
had  arrived  at  Vienna  from  his  estates  in 
Bohemia,  and  had  presented  himself  to  the 
Emperor,  his  feudal  chief.  Metternich's  keen 
eye  sought  in  this  young  man  a  clever  tool,  to 
whom  an  important  part  in  the  diplomatic 
drama  of  the  world -might  be  assigned. 

While  the  company  promenaded  with  easy 
elegance  in  the  gay  saloons,  two  men,  half 
hidden  by  the  massive  portiires,  stood  in  a 
niche,  engaged  in  lively  conversation.  One  of 
them  was  of  a  supple  figure,  not  over  forty, 
showing  a  high  degree  of  refinement  in  his 
whole  bearing — his  broad  forehead  indicating 
high  culture  and  intellectual  discernment,  with 
a  slightly  curved  nose,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a 
little,  firm  mouth.  This  was  Prince  Metter- 
nich, the  all-powerful.  Always  master  of  him- 
self, he  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
for  Austria  the  weaknesses  of  the  great,  and 
this  so  dexterously  that  those  whom  he  had 
selecled  as  his  victims  could  not  abstain  from 
following  magnetically  his  will.  Where  no 
motives  of  statesmanship  were  involved,  the 
great  diplomatist  appeared  as  the  most  amia- 
ble, accessible  man  of  the  world,  and  even 
not  devoid  of  generous  emotions.  So  he  ap- 
peared just  now  toward  his  companion,  with 
whom  he  was  conversing.  This  was  a  man 
apparently  near  sixty,  but  elastic  with  the 
vigor  and  spirit  of  a  much  younger  age.  The 
high,  bald  forehead,  the  quick  eye,  tho  marked 
features,  full  of  expression,  signified  the  deep 
thinker  and  sharp  observer.  This  was  Francis 
Joseph  Gall,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  and 


whose  "  doctrine  of  the  brain,"  after  his  lectures 
about  it  had  been  prohibited  at  first  at  Vienna, 
at  that  time  again  belonged  to  the  allowed 
topics  of  conversation  with  the  beau  monde  of 
Vienna,  and  made  him  the  most  consulted 
scientific  medical  man  of  the  imperial  city. 

We  hear  only  what  seems  to  be  the  end  of  a 
conversation. 

"  Then  you  share  the  general  opinion,  Doc- 
tor," Metternich  asked  with  a  smile,  "that 
Princess  S  is  an  admirable  lady?" 

"Perfectly!" 

"Do  you  think  her  able  to  accomplish  a 
political  intrigue?"  the  statesman  continued. 

"The  looks  of  tho  charming  lady  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  indicate  a  desire  to  ven- 
ture in  that  field,"  Gall  replied,  letting  his  eye 
rest  on  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  "  but 
I  may  not  mistake  if  I  presume  to  say  that  she 
lacks  perseverance  and  that  penetrating  order 
of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  bring  to  a  vic- 
torious end  what  she  may  commence  with  the 
best  spirit" 

"  So,  so !"  smiled  Metternich,  a  little  doubt- 
fully. "You,  however,  with  your  infallible 
gift  of  prophecy,  indeed  ought  to  know.  But 
how  do  you  judge  that  splendid  young' man, 

Count  P  ?  In  a  fortnight,  since  he  entered 

the  circle  of  our  society,  he  has  conquered  the 
hearts  of  all  our  ladies.  I  do  not  blame  the 
fair  ones  for  it,  when  even  tho  men — myself 
not  excluded — are  attracted  by  his  genuine 
chivalry  and  manly  grace,  combined  in  a  rare 
manner  with  the  profound  est  knowledge.  The 
Emperor  intends  attaching  him  to  the  court  by 
a  marriage.  I  prophecy  a  brilliant  future  to 
the  young  man.  Eh,  what  do  you  say  to  it,  my 
dear  Doctor?" 

"  I  only  saw  him  in  passing  by,"  Gall  replied ; 
"  he  really  possesses  all  the  external  qualities 
which  your  highness  has  been  kind  enough  to 
mention  to  me ;  but,  nevertheless  " 

"  I  could  have  imagined,"  the  Prince  laugh- 
ingly interrupted  him,  "  that  you,  on  the 
strength  of  your  system,  would  only  condition- 
ally grant  the  correctness  of  my  opinions.  But 
at  least  do  not  apply  too  hurriedly  your  system 
to  him." 

"  My  system  is  founded  on  keen  and  long 
observations  only,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
sufficient  opportunity  for  them.  I  only  beg  to 
remark  that  my  system  adheres  to  the  principle, 
that  a  beautiful  outside  does  not  always  war- 
rant good  and  excellent  inner  qualities." 

"  Concerning  the  Count,  I  believe  myself  to 
be  so  little  mistaken  about  him,  that  I  leave 
him  unconditionally  to  your  examination. 
Analyze  his  features,  touch  and  feel  the  bumps 
or 1  protuberances'  of  his  brain,  as  you  please, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  never  was  a  finer  soul  in  a  more 
beautiful  body." 

"Perhaps  "  began  Gall,  when  a  valet  of 

the  Prince  respectfully  approached  him  and 
announced  that  just  now  a  courier  had  arrived 
who  would  deliver  his  dispatches  to  his  high- 
ness. With  the  words,  "  I  shall  be  back  soon ! " 
Metternich  loft  the  physician  to  give  his  atten- 
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tion  to  official  duties  for  a  short  time  in  his 
study. 

Gall,  remaining  alone,  nodded  his  head  won- 
deringly  over  the  almost  vehement  patronage 

which  Count  P  enjoyed,  not  only  from  the 

powerful  diplomatist,  but  also  from  the  court 
and  its  numerous  planets.  He  now  began, 
during  the  festival,  unobservedly  but  closely  to 
scrutinize  the  "favorite  of  fortune,"  and  to 
penetrate,  as  it  were,  with  "  the  spiritual  sound- 
ings" of  his  system,  to  the  Count's  inner  heart 

Count  P  had  just  danced  a  mazurka  with 

the  charming  Princess  Z  ,  and  tii  at  with  an 

elegance  in  which  grace  and  boldness  of  move- 
ment were  combined.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
gave  vent  to  their  admiration  of  the  excellent 
dancer,  when  the  observing  physician  was 
slightly  tapped  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  the 
Prince,  who,  returned  from  his  study,  again 
conducted  the  Doctor  into  his  conversational 
niche. 

"Have  you  now, Doctor, subjected  the  young. 
Count  to  a  closer  observation,  and  convinced 
yourself  that  he  is  a— perfect  creature?" 

Gall  stepped  nearer  to  the  Prince,  and  after 
having  looked  around  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  there  was  nobody  listening,  whispered 
resolutely  into  his  ear :  "  Tour  perfect  creature, 
my  Prince,  is  nothing  more  than  a — perfect 
villain!" 

"  By  all  the  saints,  Doctor  I "  the  Prince  re- 
plied, with  a  forced  smile,  which  could  not 
quite  cover  his  bad  humor,  "you  seem  to  be 
strangely  disposed  to  joking  to-day,  or  your 
otherwise  very  esteemed  system  has  got  a 
hole!" 

"  Your  highness  would  perhaps  have  no 
leisure  to  listen  to  my  arguments,"  Gall  replied, 
bowing  gravely ;  "  but  time  will  show  which 
of  us  has  mistaken — you,  my  Prince,  or  L" 

A  few  years  afterward  a  ghastly,  unheard-of 
crime  threw  not  only  Germany,  but  the  whole 
of  Europe,  into  terror.  A  criminal  of  high 
standing,  brought  to  trial,  was  sentenced  to 
lose  bis  title  and  honors,  and  then  to  be  be- 
headed.   The  sentence  was  executed. 

This  criminal  was  the  amiable,  elegant  Count 
P  ,  the  favorite  of  Melternich  and  the  no- 
bility of  Austria. 

Not  long  after  that  time  Prince  Metternich 
visited  Dr.  Gall  at  Paris,  where  he  had  re- 
moved, and  where,  in  1828,  he  died  at  his 
country  seat  in  Montrouge,  near  the  French 
capital.  When  the  Prince  entered  the  room  of 
the  savant,  a  young  man  left  it  with  the  easy, 
elegant  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

"  Who  was  that  nice  young  man  who  just 
left?"  the  Prince  asked. 

"A  Russian— a  M.  de  R  .  He  studies 

medicine  here  for  his  pleasure;  but,  besides,  he 
seems  to  be  an  ardent  politician,"  Gall  replied. 

"  I  must  confess  that  seldom  a  young  man 
made,  by  his  exterior,  such  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  me  as  that  one,"  remarked  Metter- 
nich. 

"  Tour  highness'  kindness  is  too  well  known 
to  me,"  the  physician  replied,  "  to  surprise  me 
with  regard  to  this  stranger.  I,  however,  ven- 


ture to  remind  your  highness  only  of  Count 

P  ,"  Gall  added,  with  slight  malice. 

"  I  remember  him,"  the  Prince  said,  with  a 
sweet-sou  r  face.  "  I  deceived  myself  then.  As 


PORTRAIT    OP    PHILIP  PHILLIPS. 


is  well  developed — perceptives  and  re- 
flectives  are  well  proportioned ;  he  ac- 
quires knowledge  readily,  and  imparts  it 
as  easily.  Ideality,  Sublim- 
ity, Constructiveness,  Time, 
Tune,  etc.,  are  full  or  large ; 
he  has  very  large  Firmness, 
with  full  Self-Esteem  and 
Approbativeness,  and  ho  is 
very  persevering,  quite  dig- 
nified, and  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel Benevolence*  is  the  larg- 
est organ  of  the  moral  group ; 
he  is  kindly,  generous,  leni- 
ent, forgiving.  His  social 
feelings  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  make  him  friendly, 
neighborly,  and  corapanion- 
l;  able,  but  not  enough  to  in- 
\  cline  him  to  idolize  others. 
W  He  is  very  spirited  as  an  op- 
ponent, and  never  yields  a 
point  when  in  the  right.  He 
may  not  court  controversy, 
neither  will  he  shun  it.  He 
has  large  and  active  Combat- 


regards  M.  de  R  ,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  to 

fear  that  His  face  shows  the  expression  of  a 
decided  man." 

"  I  should  assert,"  the  phrenologist  corrected 
him,  "that  his  face" bears  the  most  marked 

stamp  of  a  cruel  Siberian  bear.   Count  P  

was  a  madman,  whom  the  absolute  deficiency 
of  an  organ  for  tender  feeling  made  cruel.  But 
this  Russian  is  a  wild  animal  by  instinct  I 
believe  he  will  meet  a  fate  not  less  repulsive 
than  the  other." 

A  few  years  afterward  M.  de  R  ,  arrested 

for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung. 


PHILIP  PHILLIPS* 


Our  subjeot  stands  about  five,  feet 
eight  inches  in  height;  weighs  not  far 
from  150  pounds;  is  well  proportioned, 
and  snugly  built;  and  has  a  good 
constitution,  which  is  well  preserved  by 
a  strictly  temperate  life.  He  has  all  the 
temperaments  well  blended.  There  is 
enough  of  the  motive  to  give  love  of 
bodily  action  and  endurance ;  enough  of 
the  mental  to  give  sharpness,  point,  and 
activity  of  mind ;  and  enough  of  the  vital 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  life  steadily  burning 
for  many  years  to  come.  His  complex- 
ion is  dark.  He  is  a  brunette ;  his  hair 
a  dark  brown,  and  his  eyes  almost  black ; 
his  skin  is  clear,  smooth,  and  of  a  fresh 
healthy  hne.   The  intellect,  as  a  whole, 


iveness — not  so  much  Destructiveness, 
— and  will  manifest  much  mental  ex- 
ecutiveness ;  his  moderate  Concentrative- 
ness  permits  him  to  engage  in  a  great 
variety  of  different  interests,  many  of 
which  he  may  not  finish.  He  should 
cultivate  economy.  His  danger  lies  in 
the  direction  of  excessive  mental  ac- 
tivity; in  "getting  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire,"  and  in  undertaking  more  than 
he  can  perform.  He  should  tone  down 
a  little ;  take  life  more  quietly,  and  try 
to  realize  that  the  world  was  not  made 
in  a  day,  and  that  he  has  to  do  but  on* 
man's  work.    Here  are  some  interesting 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

Philip  Phillips  was  born  in  Western 
New  York,  August  13th,  1884  His  father 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States;  there  he  brought  up  a  large 
family,  nine  of  whom  are  living  at  the  present 
time.  Our  singer  was  highly  blessed  in  the 
parents  who  watched  over  his  opening  years, 
and  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him  when  the 
angel  of  death  called  his  pious  mother  home. 
This  happened  when  he  was  only  eight  years 
of  age.  His  father's  circumstances  did  not 
admit  of  Philip's  eating  the  bread  of  idleness, 
and,  while  yet  young,  he  had  to  combine  with 
the  work  of  education,  labor  suitable  to  his 
years  on  a  neighboring  farm.  In  his  father's 
family  it  was  the  daily  practice  to  sing  hymns 
as  a  part  of  the  family  worship,  so  that  Phil- 
ip's natural  disposition  toward  music  was 
early  stimulated  and  strengthened.    In  the 
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labors  of  the  field  he  found  relief  and  pleasure 
in  singing  his  favorite  hymns.  A  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  child  was,  however,  that  he 
sang  nothing  but  hymns,  and  that  he  often  led 
the  singing  in  school  and  church  while  quite  a 
tiny  lad.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  seventeen  he  bound  himself  to  work  on  a 
dairy-farm  until  he  was  twenty-one,  the  terms 
being  that  on  the  termination  of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  should  receive  a  hundred  dollars 
and  two  suits  of  clothes.  Meeting  with  some 
success  in  teaching  music  to  Sunday-school 
children,  he  gave  as  much  time  as  he  could 
command  to  the  study  of  music  as  a  science. 
His  family  did  not  give  h}m  much  encourage- 
ment in  this  direction,  thinking  it  a  poor  way 
of  getting  a  living;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
daunted,  and  when  out  of  his  time  he  studied 
at  the  Normal  Musical  Institute,  under  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  and  other  eminent  teachers. 
After  this,  he  went  about  the  country  holding 
Sunday-school  music  conventions,  giving  in- 
struction gratuitously,  but  selling  melodies  and 
pieces  for  a  living.  Several  of  these  were  of 
his  own  composition,  and  a  great  number  have 
been  sold  since  he  commenced  his  singing  pil- 
grimage. In  fact,  all  his  compositions  have 
been  received  with  an  earnestness  and  growing 
admiration  almost  without  precedent  in  pieces 
of  their  class.  During  1868  a  single  American 
house  in  five  months  sold  over  66,000  copies 
of  his  "Singing  Pilgrim"  and  "Musical 
Leaves."  Since  the  issue  of  the  "Musical 
Leaves,"  over  600.000  copies  have  been  sold, 
and  during  two  years  250,000  copies  of  the 
"Singing  Pilgrim"  were  sold.  During  the 
late  war  the  musical  efforts  of  Mr.  Phillips 
were  very  useful  in  raising  money  for  the 
Christian  Commission,  and  sometimes  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $500  in  a  single  night 
In  the  summer  of  1868  he  visited  Europe,  and 
found  in  England  a  most  cordial  reception,  his 
fame  as  a  singer  having  preceded  him.  He 
sang  before  many  large  audiences,  and  com- 
piled for  the  London  Sunday-School  Union  a 
volume  of  melodies  which  is  now  a  favorite. 

In  Mr.  Phillips  we  see  a  gifted  man  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  a  singular  vocation, 
that  of  singing  sacred  songs  as  a  mode  of 
declaring  religious  truth.  A  minister  of 
Christianity,  he  exhorts,  warns,  urges,  com- 
forts, and  encourages  in  the  hymns  which  he 
sings  with  so  much  sweetness  and  simple 
grace.  He  has  been  appointed  the  musical 
editor  of  his  church's  psalmody,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  eloquent  interpreter  of 
divine  songs  that  the  Methodist  Church  has 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Weeleys.  In 
1868  Mr.  Phillips  completed  a  new  hymn  and 
tune  book  called  "An  Offering  of  Praise," 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  of  New  York.  The  successful 
consummation  of  this  engagement  led  him  to 
settle  in  this  city,  he  having  previously  resided 
and  edited  his  works  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  possesses  a  clear  baritone  voice,  the  melo- 


dious intonation  of  which  is  most  impressive. 
A  religious  paper,  alluding  to  his  voice  and 
manner,  says : 

"  In  his  public  efforts  Mr.  Phillips  is  very 
attractive.  His  song  distills  like  dew  over 
men's  souls,  and  drips  like  precious  ointment 
on  the  heart  He  seems  natural  and  simple, 
tender  and  trusting  as  a  child.  He  draws  his 
audience  toward  him  by  unseen  force,  by  the 
outstretching  circles  of  blessed  sounds,  from 
the  first,  and  as  he  sings  on  he  gets  the  people 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him  until  he  and  they  are 
one.  The  electric  currents  of  his  own  soul 
run  like  divine  fire  through  his  audience." 

Mr.  Phillips  sings  before  conferences  and 
Sunday-school  conventions  throughout  the 
country,  and  Is  always  willing,  consistently 
with  his  engagements,  to  aid  in  any  humane 
or  charitable  enterprises. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Our  friends  of  the  Revolution  will  shake 
hands  for  very  gratitude  and  satisfaction  with 
the  American  Churchman  because  of  its  frank 
utterances  on  this  question.  In  reviewing  Dr. 
Bushnell's  new  book,  the  editor  says  : 

"  Dr.  Bushnell  takes  up  the  cudgels  against 
female  suffrage.  We  don't  think  it  will  make 
much  difference.  There  is  surely  no  sense  in 
allowing  an  ignorant,  drunken  peasant  from 
Europe,  who  has  been  a  year  in  the  country, 
to  vote,  and  denying  the  privilege  to  an  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  woman. 

"  We  have  taken  the  theory  of  universal  suf- 
frage, and  it  is  usually  claimed  as  '  a  natural 
right ! '  There  is  no  possibility  of  stopping  the 
drift  till  It  reaches  its  end.  For  ourselves,  we 
do  not  care  how  soon  that  end  is  reached.  We 
would  help  it  all  w«  could.  Logically,  we  have 
no  right,  on  the  theory,  to  say  one  word  against 
women's  voting.  It  is  only  strange  they  have 
not  come  to  the  polls  before  this. 

"  Nothing  that  Dr.  Bushnell  says  affords  any 
reason  to  forbid  them.  He  is  laboring  in  the 
bewilderment  of  American  ideas  of  suffrage, 
and  his  reasoning  is  all  against  his  conclusion. 

"  The  true  base  of  the  state  is  the  family. 
The  family,  on  the  Christian  theory,  is  one.  In 
a  true  Christian  state,  in  a  high  and  genuine 
civilization,  the  families  are  the  units,  and  the 
true  suffrage  is  not  manhood  suffrage  or 
womanhood  suffrage,  but  family  suffrage.  Each 
household  should  have  its  vote,  whether  there 
be  a  father  at  its  head  or  a  mother. 

"  But  to  talk  of  individual  suffrage,  and  the 
denial  of  that  suffrage  to  women,  or  even  to  in- 
telligent children,  is  absurd. 

"  Dr.  Bushnell  would  have  women  practice 
medicine  and  law,  and  even  preach  in  churches, 
and  yet  would  deny  such  women  the  suffrage 
which  he  is  ready  to  confer  on  the  ignorant  man 
that  sweeps  out  the  female  lawyer's  office  or 
grooms  the  female  doctor's  horse. 

"  The  thing  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it." 
.  "  That's  the  ticket,"  Dr.  Bushnell.  What  do 
you  say  to  it? 


ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING  A  TRADE. 

We  could  preach  a  right  good  sermon  to  our 
youth  from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
report  of  the  Prison  Association  for  1867.  Of 
13,496  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
thirty  States,  87  per  cent,  or  seven-eighths,  had 
not  learned  a  trade,  and  therefore  bad  no  abso- 
lute means  of  support  They  were  dependent 
on  odd  jobs  or  petty  clerkships,  dependent  on 
what  transient  employment  they  could  find, 
and  which  any  one  could  do ;  and  idleness  or 
disappointed  hopes  drove  them  to  criminal 
courses. 

How  very  different  the  situation  of  the  youth 
or  man  who  has  a  trade !  He  is  comparatively 
independent;  can  by  industry  and  fidelity  find 
work  to  do  at  all  times,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
economy  gain  a  competence  in  a  few  years. 
Bread-and-butter  are  certain  for  him  wherever 
he  is.  He  is  sure  always  of  higher  wages  than 
he  who  has  no  trade ;  and  if  his  genius  and 
enterprise  lead  him  into  some  other  calling,  it 
is  always  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  case  of 
misfortune  he  can  return  to  his  trade.  He  has 
that  at  any  rate ;  failure  in  business  can  not 
deprive  him  of  it ;  his  speculations  may  break 
down,  but  he  has  an  anchor  to  leeward,  as  the 
sailors  say;  his  subsistence  and  that  of  his 
family  are  sure. 

Boys,  think  of  this !  Many  of  you  are  yearn- 
ing for  the  office-desk  or  the  counter;  but 
remember  that  one  only  in  ten  succeeds  as  a 
merchant  of  those  who  actually  secure  the 
capital  to  make  a  start  for  themselves,  while 
the  great  majority  of  clerks  remain  clerks  all 
their  lives.   Learn  a  trade,  boys,  learn  a  trade ! 


GENIUS   AND  TALENT. 

Qentcs  is  that  quality  or  character  of  the 
mind  which  is  inventive,  or  generates ;  which 
gives  to  the  world  new  ideas  In  science,  art, 
literature,  morals,  or  religion;  which  recog- 
nizes no  set  rules  or  principles,  but  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  rejoices  in  its  own  originality ; 
which  admitting  of  a  direction,  never  follows 
the  old  beaten  track,  but  strikes  out  for  a  new 
course;  which  has  no  fears  of  public  opinion, 
nor  leans  upon  public  favor— always  leads  but 
never  follows;  which  admits  no  truth  unless 
convinced  by  experiment,  reflection,  or  inves- 
tigation, and  never  bows  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  any 
man,  or  society,  or  creed. 

Talent  is  that  power  or  capacity  of  mind 
which  reasons  rapidly  from  cause  to  effect; 
which  sees  through  a  thing  at  a  glance,  and 
comprehends  the  rules  and  principles  upon 
which  it  works ;  which  can  take  In  knowledge 
without  laborious  mental  study,  and  needs  no 
labored  illustrations  to  impress  a  principle  or 
a  fact  no  matter  how  abstruse,  hidden,  com- 
plex, or  intricate.  Differing  from  genius  by 
following  rules  and  principles,  but  capable  of 
comprehending  the  works  of  genius — imitating 
with  ease,  and  thereby  claiming  a  certain  kind 
of  originality,  talent  is  the  able,  comprehensive 
agent ;  while  genius  is  the  master  director. 
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SALEM  WITCHCRAFT.* 


[Our  object  in  reprinting  this  most  interesting  review  is  simply  to 
show  the  progress  made  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  science. 
The  reader  will  go  back  with  us  to  a  time— not  very  remote— when 
nothing  was  known  of  Phrenology  and  Psychology ;  when  men  aud 
women  were  persecuted,  and  even  put  to  death,  through  the  baldest 
ignorance  and  the  most  pitiable  superstition.  If  we  were  to  go  back 
still  farther,  to  the  Holy  wars,  we  should  find  cities  and  nations 
drenched  in  human  blood  through  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  more  fortunate  age,  when  the 
light  of  revelation  rightly  interpreted  by  Science  points  to  the  Source 
of  all  knowledge,  all  truth,  all  light 

Our  progenitors  lived  in  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  as  the  follow- 
ing lucid  review  most  painfully  shows.  Richer  reading  than  this  is 
not  easily  found.— Ed.  Phrenological  Journal.] 

THE  PLACE. 

T'je  name  of  the  village  of  Salem  is  as  familiar  to  Americans  as  that 
of  any  provincial  town  in  England  or  France  is  to  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen ;  yet,  when  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  Europeans,  it  carries 
as  back  two  or  three  centuries,  and  suggests  an  image,  however  faint 
and  transient,  of  the  life  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  gave  that  sacred 
name  to  the  place  of  their  chosen  habitation.  If  we  were  on  the  spot 
to-day,  we  should  see  a  modern  American  seaport,  with  an  interest  of 
its  own,  but  by  no  means  a  romantic  one.  At  present  Salem  is  suffer- 
ing its  share  of  the  adversity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  shipping  trade, 
while  it  is  still  mourning  the  loss  of  some  of  its  noblest  citizens  in  the 
late  civil  war.  No  community  in  the  Republic  paid  its  tribute  of  patri- 
otic sacrifice  more  generously;  and  there  were  doubtless  occasions 
when  its  citizens  remembered  the  early  days  of  glory,  when  their 
fathers  helped  to  chase  the  retreating  British,  on  the  first  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  war  of  Independence.  But  now  they  have  enough  to 
think  of  under  the  pressure  of  the  hour.  Their  trade  is  paralyzed  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  tariff,  their  shipping  is  rotting  in  port,  except  so 
much  of  it  as  is  sold  to  foreigners ;  there  is  much  poverty  in  low  places, 
and  dread  of  further  commercial  adversity  among  the  chief  citizens ; 
but  there  is  the  same  vigorous  pursuit  of  intellectual  interests  and  pleas- 
ures, throughout  the  society  of  the  place,  that  there  always  is  wherever 
any  number  of  New  Englanders  have  made  their  homes  beside  the 
church,  the  library,  and  the  school.  Whatever  other  changes  may 
occur  from  one  age  or  period  to  another,  the  features  of  natural  scenery 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unalterable  Massachusetts  Bay  is  as  it  was 
when  the  Pilgrims  cast  their  first  look  over  it.  Its  blue  waters — as 
blue  as  the  seas  of  Greece— rippling  up  upon  the  sheeted  snow  of  the 
sands  in  winter,  or  beating  against  rocks  glittering  in  ice ;  in  autumn 
the  pearly  waves  flowing  in  under  the  thickets  of  gaudy  foliage ;  and 
on  summer  evening  the  green  surface  surrounding  the  amethyst  islands, 
where  white  foam  spouts  out  of  the  caves  and  crevices.  On  land,  there 
are  still  the  craggy  hills,  and  the  jutting  promontories  of  granite,  where 
the  barberry  grows  as  the  bramble  does  with  us,  and  room  is  found  for 
the  farmstead  between  the  crags,  and  for  the  apple-trees  and  little 
slopes  of  grass,  and  patches  of  tillage,  where  all  else  looks  barren.  The 
boats  are  out,  or  ranged  on  shore,  according  to  the  weather,  just  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning,  only  in  larger  numbers ;  and  far  away  on 
either  hand  the  coasts  and  islands,  the  rocks  and  hills  and  rural  dwell- 
ings are  as  of  old,  save  for  the  shrinking  of  the  forest,  and  the  growth 
of  the  cities  and  villages,  whose  spires  and  school-houses  are  visible 
here  and  there. 

THE  SALEMITE  OF  FORTY  TEARS  AGO. 

Yet  there  are  changes,  marked  and  memorable,  both  in  Salem  and  its 
neighborhood,  since  the  date  of  thirty-seven  years  ago.  There  was 
then  an  exclusiveness  about  the  place  as  evident  to  strangers,  and  as 
dear  to  natives,  as  the  rivalship  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
while  far  more  interesting  and  honorable  in  its  character.   In  Salem 


*  A  Review  of  Charles  W.  Upham's  Work  (In  two  volumes ;  1867 ;  price,  $6), 
which  gives  an  Account  of  Salem  Village,  and  a  History  of  Opinions  on  Witchcraft 
and  kindred  subjects.  From  the  Edinburgh  Stciew.  With  notes  in  brackets  by  the 
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society  there  was  a  singular  combination  of  the  precision  and  scrupu- 
lousness of  Puritan  manners  and  habits  of  thought  with  the  pride  of  a 
cultivated  and  traveled  community,  boasting  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple of  all  known  faiths,  and  familiarity  with  all  known  ways  of  living 
and  thinking,  while  adhering  to  the  customs,  and  even  the  prejudices, 
of  their  fathers.  While  relating  theological  conversations  held  with 
liberal  Buddhists  or  lax  Mohammedans,  your  host  would  whip  his 
horse,  to  get  home  at  full  speed  by  sunset  on  a  Saturday,  that  the 
groom's  Sabbath  might  not  be  encroached  on  for  five  minutes.  The 
houses  were  hung  with  odd  Chinese  copies  of  English  engravings,  and 
furnished  with  a  variety  of  pretty  and  useful  articles  from  China,  never 
seen  elsewhere,  because  none  but  American  traders  had  then  achieved 
any  commerce  with  that  country  but  in  tea,  nankeen,  and  silk.  The 
Salem  Museum  was  the  glory  of  the  town,  and  even  of  the  State.  Each 
speculative  merchant  who  went  forth,  with  or  without  a  cargo  (and  the 
trade  in  ice  was  then  only  beginning)  in  his  own  ship,  with  his  wife 
and  her  babes,  was  determined  to  bring  home  some  offering  to  the  Mu- 
seum, if  he  should  accomplish  a  membership  of  that  institution  by 
doubling  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  picked  up 
an  old  cargo  somewhere  and  trafficked  with  it  for  another;  and  so  he 
went  on — if  not  rounding  the  world,  seeing  no  small  part  of  it,  and 
making  acquaintance  with  a  dozen  eccentric  potentates  and  barbaric 
chiefs,  and  sovereigns  with  widely  celebrated  names ;  and,  whether  the 
adventurer  came  home  rich  or  poor,  he  was  sure  to  have  gained  much 
knowledge,  and  to  have  become  very  entertaining  in  discourse.  The 
houses  of  the  principal  merchants  were  pleasant  abodes — each  stand- 
ing alone  beside  the  street,  which  was  an  avenue  thick-strewn  with 
leaves  in  autumn  and  well  shaded  in  summer.  Not  far  away  were  the 
woods,  where  lumbering  went  on,  for  the  export  of  timber  to  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  furniture  manufacture,  which  was 
the  main  industry  of  the  less  fertile  districts  of  Massachusetts  in  those 
days.  Here  and  there  was  a  little  lake — a  "  pond  " — under  the  shadow 
of  the  woods,  yielding  water-lilies  in  summer,  and  ice  for  exportation 
in  winter — as  soon  as  that  happy  idea  had  occurred  to  some  fortunate 
speculator.  On  some  knoll  there  was  sure  to  be  a  school-house.  Amid 
these  and  many  other  pleasant  objects,  and  in  the  very  center  of  the 
stranger's  observations,  there  was  one  spectacle  that  had  no  beauty  in 
it— just  as  in  the  happy  course  of  the  life  of  the  Salem  community  there 
is  one  fearful  period.  That  dreary  object  is  the  Witches'  Hill  at  Salem ; 
and  that  fearful  chapter  of  history  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Witch  Delusion. 

HOW  THE  SUBJECT  WAS  OPENED. 

Our  reason  for  selecting  the  date  of  thirty-seven  years  ago  for  our 
glance  at  the  Salem  of  the  last  generation  is,  that  at  that  time  a  clergy- 
man resident  there  fixed  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  history 
of  their  forefathers  by  delivering  lectures  on  Witchcraft.  This  gentle- 
man was  then  a  young  man,  of  cultivated  mind  and  intellectual  tastes, 
a  popular  preacher,  and  esteemed  and  beloved  in  private  life.  In  deliv- 
ering those  lectures  he  had  no  more  idea  than  his  audience  that  he  was 
entering  upon  the  great  work  and  grand  intellectual  interest  of  his  life. 
When  he  concluded  the  course,  he  was  unconscious  of  having  offered 
more  than  the  entertainment  of  a  day;  yet  the  engrossing  occupation 
of  seven-and-thirty  years  for  himself,  and  no  little  employment  and  in- 
terest for  others,  have  grown  out  of  that  early  effort  He  was  requested 
to  print  the  lectures,  and  did  so.  They  went  through  more  than  one 
edition ;  and  every  time  ho  reverted  to  the  subject,  with  some  fresh 
knowledge  gathered  from  new  sources,  he  perceived  more  distinctly 
how  inadequate,  and  even  mistaken,  had  been  his  early  conceptions  of 
the  character  of  the  transactions  which  constituted  the  Witch  Tragedy. 
At  length  he  refused  to  reissue  the  volume.  "  I  was  unwilling,"  he 
says  in  the  preface  of  the  book  before  us,  "  to  issue  again  what  I  had 
discovered  to  be  an  insufficient  presentation  of  the  subject"  Mean- 
time, he  was  penetrating  into  mines  of  materials  for  history,  furnished 
by  tho  peculiar  forms  of  administration  instituted  by  the  early  rulers 
of  the  province.  It  was  an  ordinance  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  that  testimony  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  in  the 
shape  of  depositions,  to  be  preserved  "  in  perpetual  remembrance."  In 
all  trials,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  was  taken  in  writing  beforehand, 
the  witnesses  being  present  (except  in  certain  cases)  to  meet  any  exam- 
ination in  regard  to  their  recorded  testimony.  These  depositions  were 
carefully  preserved,  in  complete  order;  and  thus  we  may  now  know 
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as  much  about  the  landed  property,  the  wills,  the  contracts,  the  assaults 
and  defamation,  the  thievery  and  cheating,  and  even  the  personal  mor- 
als and  social  demeanor  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago  as  we  could  have  done  if  they  had  had  law-reporters  in  their 
courts,  and  had  filed  those  reports,  and  preserved  the  police  depart- 
ments of  newspapers  like  those  of  the  present  day.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  witchcraft  proceedings  have  been  for  the  most  part  laid 
up  among  the  State  archives ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  dispersed— no  doubt  from  their  connection  with  family  history, 
and  under  impulses  of  shame  and  remorse.  Of  these,  some  are  safely 
lodged  in  literary  institutions,  and  others  are  in  private  hands,  though 
too  many  have  been  lost 

CAREFUL  HI8TORIOOBAFHY. 

In  a  long  course  of  years,  Mr.  Upham,  and  after  him  his  sons,  have 
searched  out  all  documents  they  could  hear  of.  When  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  transcription  of  papers  was  inaccurate — that 
gaps  had  been  conjectural]}'  filled  up,  that  dates  had  been  mistaken, 
or  that  papers  had  been  transposed,  they  never  rested  till  they  had 
got  hold  of  the  originals,  thinking  the  bad  spelling,  the  rude  gram- 
mar, and  strange  dialect  of  the  least  cultivated  country  people  less 
objectionable  than  the  unauthorized  amendments  of  transcribers.  Mr. 
Upham  says  he  has  resorted  to  the  originals  throughout  Then 
there  were  the  parish  books  and  church  records,  to  which  was  com- 
mitted in  early  days  very  much  in  the  life  of  individuals  which  would 
now  be  considered  a  matter  of  private  concern,  and  scarcely  fit  for 
comment  by  next-door  neighbors.  The  primitive  local  maps  and  the 
coast-survey  chart,  with  the  markings  of  original  grants  to  settlers,  and 
of  bridges,  mills,  meeting-houses,  private  dwellings,  forest  roads,  and 
farm  boundaries,  have  been  preserved.  Between  these  and  deeds  of 
conveyance  it  has  been  possible  to  construct  a  map  of  the  district, 
which  not  only  restores  the  external  scene  to  the  mind's  eye,  but  casts 
a  strong  and  fearful  light  — as  we  shall  see  presently— on  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  troubles  of  1692.  Mr.  Upham  and  his  sons  have  minutely 
examined  the  territory— tracing  the  old  stone  walls  and  the  streams, 
fixing  the  gates,  measuring  distances,  even  verifying  points  of  view,  till 
the  surrounding  scenery  has  become  as  complete  as  could  be  desired. 
Between  the  church  books  and  the  parish  and  court  records,  the  char- 
acter, repute,  ways  and  manners  of  every  conspicuous  resident  can  be 
ascertained ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  out  of  the  common  way 
happened  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  within  the  district  which  could 
remain  unknown  at  this  day,  if  any  one  wished  to  make  it  out  Mr. 
Upham  has  wished  to  make  out  the  real  story  of  the  Witch  Tragedy ; 
and  he  has  done  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  readers  will  doubtless  agree 
that  no  more  accurate  piece  of  history  has  ever  been  written  than  the 
annals  of  this  New  England  township. 

For  such  a  work,  however,  something  more  is  required  than  the  most 
minute  delineation  of  the  outward  conditions  of  men  and  society;  and 
in  this  higher  department  of  his  task  Mr.  Upham  is  above  all  anxious 
to  obtain  and  dispense  true  light  The  second  part  of  his  work  treats 
of  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  scenery  of  the  time.  He  exhibits 
the  superstition  of  that  age,  when  the  belief  in  Satanic  agency  was  Jhc 
governing  idea  of  religious  life,  and  the  most  engrossing  and  pervading 
interest  known  to  the  Puritans  of  every  country.  Of  the  young  and 
ignorant  in  the  new  settlement  beyond  the  seas  his  researches  have  led 
him  to  write  thus: 

THE  ACTOnS  IN  THE  TRAGEDY. 

"  However  strange  it  seems,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
actors  in  that  tragedy,  the  1  afflicted  children,'  and  other  witnesses,  in 
their  various  statements  and  operations,  embraced  about  the  whole  circle 
of  popular  superstition.  How  those  young  country  girls,  some  of  them 
mere  children,  most  of  them  wholly  illiterate,  could  have  become  familiar 
with  such  fancies,  to  such  an  extent,  is  truly  surprising.  They  acted  out, 
and  brought  to  bear  with  tremendous  effect  almost  all  that  can  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  that  day,  and  the  period  preceding  it,  relating  to 
such  subjects.  Images  and  visions  which  had  been  portrayed  in  tales 
of  romance,  and  given  interest  to  the  pages  of  poetry,  will  be  made  by 
them,  as  we  shall  see,  to  throng  the  woods,  flit  through  the  air,  and  hover 
over  the  heads  of  a  terrified  court  The  ghosts  of  murdered  wives  and 
children  will  play  their  parts  with  a  vividness  of  representation  and 


artistic  skill  of  expression  that  have  hardly  been  surpassed  in  scenic 
representations  on  the  stage.  In  the  Salem-witchcraft  proceedings,  the 
superstition  of  the  middle  ages  was  embodied  In  real  action.  All  its 
extravagant  absurdities  and  monstrosities  appear  in  their  application 
to  human  experience.  We  see  what  the  effect  has  been,  and  must  be, 
when  the  affairs  of  life,  in  courts  of  law  and  the  relations  of  society,  or 
the  conduct  or  feelings  of  individuals,  are  suffered  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  fanciful  or  mystical  notions.  When  a  whole  people  abandons 
the  solid  ground  of  common  sense,  overleaps  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  gives  itself  up  to  wild  reveries,  and  lets  loose  its  passions 
without  restraint,  it  presents  a  spectacle  more  terrific  to  behold,  and 
becomes  more  destructive  and  disastrous,  than  any  convulsion  of  mere 
material  nature,— than  tornado,  conflagration,  or  earthquake."  (V ol.  i., 
p.  408.) 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  DELUSION. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  might  have  occurred  to  a  thoughtful  histo- 
rian long  years  ago ;  but  there  is  yet  something  else  which  it  has  been 
reserved  for  our  generation  to  perceive,  or  at  least  to  declare,  without 
fear  or  hesitation.  Mr.  Upham  may  mean  more  than  some  people 
would  in  what  he  says  of  the  new  opening  made  by  science  into  the 
dark  depths  of  mystery  covered  by  the  term  Witchcraft ;  for  he  is  not 
only  the  brother-in-law  but-  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  still  better  known  to  us,  as  he  is  at  home,  as  the 
writer  of  the  physiological  tales,  "  Elsie  Venner"  and  the  "  Guardian 
Angel,"  which  have  impressed  the  public  as  something  new  in  the  lit- 
erature of  fiction.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Upham' s  view  of 
the  Salem  Delusion  would  have  been  precisely  what  we  find  it  here  if 
he  and  Dr.  Holmes  had  never  met;  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
Professor's  mind  throughout  the  book,  which  is  most  fitly  dedicated  to 
him,  its  readers  might  have  perceived  less  clearly  the  true  direction  in 
which  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  story,  and  its  writer 
might  have  written  something  less  significant  in  the  place  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"  As  showing  how  far  the  beliefs  of  the  understanding,  the  percep- 
tions of  the  senses,  and  the  delusions  of  the  imagination  may  be 
confounded,  the  subject  belongs  not  only  to  theology  and  moral  and 
political  science,  but  to  physiology,  in  its  original  and  proper  use,  as  em- 
bracing our  whole  nature ;  and  the  facts  presented  may  help  to  conclu- 
sions relating  to  what  is  justly  regarded  as  the  great  mystery  of  our 
being— the  connection  between  the  body  and  the  mind."  (Vol  i.,  p.  viii.) 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  settlement  had  its  birth  in  1620,  the  date  of  the  charter  granted 
by  James  L  to  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  The  first  policy  of  the  company  was  to  attract  families 
of  good  birth,  position,  education,  and  fortune,  to  take  up  considerable 
portions  of  land,  introduce  the  best  agriculture  known,  and  facilitate 
the  settling  of  the  country.  '  Hence  the  tone  of  manners,  the  social 
organization,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  military  spirit,  which  the  sub- 
sequent decline  in  the  spirit  of  the  community  made  it  difficult  for 
careless  thinkers  to  understand.  Not  only  did  the  wealth  of  this  class 
of  early  settlers  supply  the  district  with  roads  and  bridges,  and  clear 
the  forest ;  it  set  up  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  the  highest  place,  and 
encouraged  intellectual  pursuits,  refined  intercourse,  and  a  loftier  spirit 
of  colonizing  enterprise  than  can  be  looked  for  among  immigrants 
whose  energies  are  engrossed  by  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  mode  of 
dress  of  the  gentry  of  this  class  shows  us  something  of  their  aspect  in 
their  new  country,  when  prowling  Indians  were  infesting  the  woods  a 
stone's  throw  from  their  fences,  and  when  the  rulers  of  the  community 
took  it  in  turn  with  all  their  neighbors  to  act  as  scouts  against  the  sav- 
ages.  George  Corwin  was  thus  dressed : 

"  A  wrought  flowing  neckcloth,  a  sash  covered  with  lace,  a  coat 
with  short  cuffs  and  reaching  halfway  between  the  wrist  and  elbow ; 
the  skirts  in  plaits  below ;  an  octagon  ring  and  cane.  The  last  two 
articles  are  still  preserved.  His  inventory  mentions  *a  silver-laced 
cloth  coat  a  velvet  ditto,  a  satin  waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold,  a 
trooping  scarf  and  silver  hat-band,  golden-topped  and  embroidered,  and 
a  silver-headed  cane.' "  (Vol.  i.,  p.  98.) 

This  aristocratic  element  was  in  large  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  settlers.   It  lifted  up  the  next  class  to  a  position  inferior  only  to 
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its  own  by  its  connection  with  land.  The  farmers  formed  an  order  by 
themselves— not  by  having  peculiar  institutions,  but  through  the  dig- 
nity ascribed  to  agriculture.  The  yeomanry  of  Massachusetts  hold  their 
heads  high  to  this  day,  and  their  fathers  spoke  proudly  of  themselves 
as  "  the  farmers."  They  penetrated  the  forest  in  all  directions,  sat 
down  beside  the  streams,  and  plowed  up  such  level  tracts  as  they 
found  open  to  the  sunshine;  so  that  in  a  few  years  "  the  Salem  Farms" 
constituted  a  well-defined  territory,  thinly  peopled,  but  entirely  appro- 
priated. In  due  course  parishes  were  formed  round  the  outskirts 
of  "Salem  Farms,"  encroaching  more  or  less  in  all  directions,  and 
reducing  the  area  to  that  which  was  ultimately  known  as  "  Salem 
Village,"  in  which  some  few  of  the  original  grants  of  five  hundred 
acres  or  less  remained  complete,  while  others  were  divided  among  fam- 
ilies or  sold.  Long  before  the  date  of  the  Salem  Tragedy,  the  strifes 
which  follow  upon  the  acquisition  of  land  had  become  common,  and 
there  was  much  ill-blood  within  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Peace.  The 
independence,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  pride  of  the  yeomen  made  them 
excellent  citizens,  however,  when  war  broke  out  with  the  Indians  or 
with  any  other  foe ;  and  the  military  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  was  well 
sustained  by  that  of  the  farmers. 

The  dignity  of  the  town  had  been  early  secured  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Company  at  home,  which  had  committed  to  the  people  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  in  which  they  were  placed;  and  every  citizen  felt 
himself,  in  his  degree,  concerned  in  the  rule  and  good  order  of  the  soci- 
ety in  which  he  lived;  but  the  holders  of  land  recognized  no  real 
equality  between  themselves  and  men  of  other  callings,  while  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers  were  ambitious  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  higher  class. 
Artisans  of  every  calling  needed  in  a  new  society  had  been  sent  out 
from  England  by  the  Company ;  and  when  all  the  most  energetic  bad 
acquired  as  much  land  as  could  be  had  in  recompense  for  special  serv- 
ices to  the  community— as  so  many  acres  for  plowing  up  a  meadow,  so 
many  for  discovering  minerals,  so  many  for  foiling  an  Indian  raid, — 
and  when  the  original  grants  had  been  broken  up,  and  finally  parceled 
out  among  sons  and  daughters,  leaving  no  scope  for  new  purchasers, 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  adventurers  applied  for  tracts  in  Maine, 
where  they  might  play  their  part  of  First  Families  in  a  new  settlement 
The  weaker,  the  more  envious,  the  more  ill-conditioned  thus  remained 
behind,  to  cavil  at  their  prosperous  neighbors,  and  spite  them  if  they 
could.  Here  was  an  evident  preparation  for  social  disturbance,  when 
opportunity  for  gratifying  bad  passions  should  arise. 

FIRST  CAUSES. 

There  had  been  a  preparation  for  this  stage  in  the  temper  with  which 
the  adventurers  had  arrived  in  the  country,  and  the  influences  which 
at  once  operated  upon  them  there.  The  politics  and  the  religion  in 
which  they  had  grown  up  were  gloomy  and  severe.  Those  who  were 
not  soured  were  sad ;  and,  it  should  be  remembered,  they  fully  believed 
that  Satan  and  his  powers  were  abroad,  and  must  be  contended  with 
daily  and  hourly,  and  in  every  transaction  of  life.  In  their  new  home 
they  found  little  cheer  from  the  sun  and  the  common  daylight ;  for  the 
forest  sh rouded  the  entire  land  beyond  the  barren  seashore.  The  special 
enemy,  the  Red  Indian,  always  watching  them  and  seeking  his  advan- 
tage of  them,  was  not,  in  their  view,  a  simple  savage.  Their  clergy 
assured  them  that  the  Red  Indians  were  worshipers  and  agents  of  Sa- 
tan ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the.  effect  of  this  belief  on  the  minds 
and  tempers  of  those  who  were  thinking  of  the  Indians  at  every  turn 
of  daily  life.  The  passion  which  is  in  the  far  West  still  spoken  of  as 
special,  under  the  name  of  "  Indian-hating,"  is  a  mingled  ferocity  and 
fanaticism  quite  inconceivable  by  quiet  Christians,  or  perhaps  by  any 
but  border  adventurers ;  and  this  passion,  kindled  by  the  first  demon- 
stration of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Red  Man,  grew 
and  spread  incessantly  under  the  painful  early  experiences  of  colonial 
life.  Every  man  had  in  turn  to  be  scout,  by  day  and  night,  in  the 
swamp  and  in  the  forest ;  and  every  woman  had  to  be  on  the  watch  in 
her  husband's  absence  to  save*  her  babes  from  murderers  and  kidnap- 
pers. Whatever  else  they  might  want  to  be  doing,  even  to  supply  their 
commonest  needs,  the  citizens  had  first  to  station  themselves  within 
hail  of  each  other  all  day,  and  at  night  to  drive  in  their  cattle  among 
the  dwellings,  and  keep  watch  by  turns.  Even  on  Sundays  patrols 
were  appointed  to  look  to  the  public  safety  while  the  community  were 
at  church.   The  mothers  carried  their  babes  to  the  meeting-house, 


rather  than  venture  to  stay  at  home  in  the  absence  of  husband  and 
neighbors.  One  function  of  the  Sabbath  patrol  indicates  to  us  other 
sources  of  trouble.  While  looking  for  Indians,  the  patrol  was  to  ob- 
serve who  was  absent  from  worship,  to  mark  what  the  absentees  were 
doing,  and  to  give  information  to  the  authorities.  These  patrols  were 
chosen  from  the  leading  men  of  the  community — the  most  active,  vigil- 
ant, and  sensible — and  it  is  conceivable  that  much  ill-will  might  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  hearts  of  not  only  the  ne'er-do-weels,  but  timid 
and  jealous  and  angry  persons  who  were  uneasy  under  this  Sabbath 
inspection.  Such  ill-will  had  its  day  of  triumph  when  the  Salem 
Tragedy  arrived  at  its  catastrophe. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PATRIARCH. 

The  ordinary  experience  of  life  was  singularly. accelerated  in  that 
new  state  of  society,  though  in  the  one  particular  of  the  age  attained 
by  the  primitive  adventurers,  the  community  may  be  regarded  as 
favored.  Death  made  a  great  sweep  of  the  patriarchs  at  last — shortly 
before  the  Tragedy — but  an  unusual  proportion  of  elders  presided  over 
social  affairs  for  seventy  years  after  the  date  of  the  second  charter.  The 
chief  seats  in  the  meeting-house  were  filled  by  gray-haired  men  and 
women,  rich  or  poor  as  might  happen ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  places,  whoever  else  might  be  shifted  in  the  yearly  "  seat- 
ing." The  title  "  Landlord"  distinguished  the  most  dignified,  and  the 
eldest  of  each  family  of  the  "  Old  Planters ;"  a  "  Goodman"  and  "  Good- 
wife"  (abbreviated  to  "Goody")  were  titles  of  honor,  as  signifying 
heads  of  households.  The  old  age  of  these  venerable  persons  was  care- 
fully cherished ;  and  when,  as  could  not  but  happen,  many  of  them 
departed  near  together,  the  mourning  of  the  community  was  deep  and 
bitter.  Society  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  its  parents,  and  in  fear  and 
grief  it  anticipated  the  impending  calamity.  Except  in  regard  to  these 
patriarchs,  and  their  long  old  age,  the  pace  of  events  was  very  rapid. 
Early  marriages  might  be  looked  for  in  a  society  so  youthful ;  but  the 
rapid  succession  of  second  and  subsequent  marriages  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture In  the  register.  The  most  devoted  affection  seems  to  have  had  no 
effect  in  deferring  a  second  marriage  so  long  as  a  year.  No  time  was 
lost  in  settling  in  life  at  first;  families  were  large;  and  half-brothers 
and  sisters  abounded ;  and  as  they  grew  up  they  married  on  the  por- 
tions which  were  given  them,  as  a  matter  of  course, — each  having 
house,  land,  and  plenishing,  until  at  last  the  parents  gave  away  all  but 
a  sufficiency  for  their  own  need  or  convenience,  and  went  into  the  town 
or  remained  in  the  central  mansion,  turning  over  the  land  and  its  cares 
to  the  younger  generation.  When  there  was  a  failure  of  offspring,  the 
practice  of  adoption  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  almost  as  a  natural 
process,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  probably  was. 

,  GROWTH. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  arts  of  life  it  is  usual  for  the  separate  transac- 
tions of  each  day  to  be  slow  and  cumbrous;  but  the  experience  of  life 
may  be  rapid  nevertheless.  While  traveling  was  a  rough  jog-trot,  and 
forest-land  took  years  to  clear,  and  the  harvest  weeks  to  gather,  prop- 
erty grew  fast,  marriages  were  precipitate  and  repeated,  one  generation 
trod  on  the  heels  of  another,  and  the  old  folks  complained  that  The 
Enemy  made  rapid  conquest  of  the  new  territory  which  they  had  hoped 
he  could  not  enter.  When  any  work— of  house-building,  or  harvesting, 
or  nutting,  or  furnishing,  or  raising  the  wood-pile — had  to  be  done,  it 
was  secured  by  assembling  all  the  hands  in  the  neighborhood,  and  turn- 
ing the  toil  into  a  festive  pleasure.  We  have  all  read  of  such  11  bees" 
in  the  rural  districts  of  America  down  to  the  present  day;  and  we  can 
easily  understand  how  the  "  goodmen  "  and  "  goodies  "  watched  for  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  came  out  of  such  celebrations— the  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  the  neighborly  interest  and  good  offices  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  evil  passions  from  disappointed  hopes,  envy,  jealousy, 
tittle-tattle,  rash  judgment,  and  slander  on  the  other.  Much  that  was 
said,  done,  and  inferred  in  such  meetings  as  these  found  its  way  long 
afterward  into  the  Tragedy  at  Salem.  Mr.  Upham  depicts  the  inner 
side  of  the  young  social  life  of  which  the  inquisitorial  meeting-house 
and  the  courts  were  the  black  shadow : 

"  The  people  of  the  early  colonial  settlements  had  a  private  and  inte- 
rior life,  as  much  as  we  have  now,  and  the  people  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  had.  It  is  common  to  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than  as 
-a  severe,  somber,  and  pleasure-abhorring  generation.  It  was  not  so 
with  them  altogether.  They  had  the  same  nature  that  we  have.  It 
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was  not  all  gloom  and  severity.  They  bad  their  recreations,  amuse* 
ments,  gayeties,  and  frolics.  Youth  was  as  buoyant  with  hope  and 
gladness,  love  as  warm  and  tender,  mirth  as  natural  to  innocence,  wit 
as  sprightly,  then  as  now.  There  was  as  much  poetry  and  romance ; 
the  merry  laugh  enlivened  the  newly  opened  fields,  and  rang  through 
the  bordering  woods  as  loud,  jocund,  and  unrestrained  as  in  these  older 
and  more  crowded  settlements.  It  is  true  that  their  theology  was  au- 
stere, and  their  policy,  in  Church  and  State,  stern ;  but,  in  their  modes 
of  life,  there  were  some  features  which  gave  peculiar  opportunity  to 
exercise  and  gratify  a  love  of  social  excitement  of  a  pleasurable  kind." 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  200.) 

Except  such  conflicts  as  arose  about  the  boundaries  of  estates  when 
the  General  Court  was  remiss  in  making  and  enforcing  its  decisions, 
the  first  and  greatest  strifes  related  to  Church  matters  and  theological 
doctrines.  The  farmers  had  more  lively  minds,  better  informed  as  to 
law,  and  more  exercised  in  reasoning  and  judging  than  their  class 
are  usually  supposed  to  have ;  for  there  never  was  a  time  when  law- 
suits were  not  going  forward  about  the  area  and  tho  rights  of  some 
landed  property  or  other;  and  intelligent  men  were  called  on  to 
follow  the  course  of  litigation,  if  not  to  serve  the  community  in  office. 
Thus  they  were  prepared  for  the  strife  when  the  operation  of  the  two 
Churches  pressed  for  settlement 

TROUBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  farmers  in  the  rural  district  thenceforward  to  be  called  "  Salem 
Village,"  desired  to  have  a  meeting-house  and  a  minister  of  their  own ; 
but  the  town  authorities  insisted  on  taxing  them  for  the  religious  estab- 
lishment in  Salem,  from  which  they  derived  no  benefit  In  1670, 
twenty  of  them  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  parish,  and  allowed  to  pro- 
vide a  minister  for  themselves.  In  two  years  more  the  petition  was 
granted,  as  a  compromise  for  larger  privileges ;  but  there  were  restric- 
tions which  spoiled  the  grace  of  such  concession  as  there  was.  One  of 
these  restrictions  was  that  no  minister  was  to  be  permanently  settled 
without  the  permission  of  the  old  Church  to  proceed  to  his  ordination. 
Endless  trouble  arose  out  of  this  provision.  The  men  who  had  con- 
tributed the  land,  labor,  and  material  for  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
maintenance  for  the  pastor,  naturally  desired  to  be  free  in  their  choice 
of  their  minister,  while  the  Church  authorities  in  Salem  considered 
themselves  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  true  doctrine,  and  for 
leaving  no  opening  for  Satan  to  enter  the  fold  in  the  form  of  heresy,  or 
any  kind  or  degree  of  dissent  Their  fathers,  the  first  settlers,  had 
made  the  colony  too  hot  for  one  of  their  most  virtuous  and  distin- 
guished citizens,  because  he  had  views  of  his  own  on  Infant  Baptism ; 
they  had  brought  him  to  judgment,  magistrate  and  church  member  as 
he  was,  for  not  having  presented  his  infant  child  at  the  font;  he  had 
sold  his  estates  and  gone  away.  If  such  a  citizen  as  Townsend  Bishop 
was  thus  lost  to  their  society,  how  could  the  guardians  of  religion  sur- 
render their  control  over  any  church  or  pastor  within  their  reach? 
They  had  spiritual  charge  of  a  community  which  had  made  its  abode 
on  the  American  shore  for  the  single  purpose  of  living  its  own  religious 
life  in  its  own  way ;  and  no  dissent  or  modification  from  within  could 
be  permitted,  any  more  than  intrusion  or  molestation  from  without 
Between  the  ecclesiastical  view  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  civil  view  on 
the  other,  there  was  small  chance  of  harmony  between  town  and  vil- 
lage, or  between  pastor,  flock,  and  the  overseers  of  both.  Tho  great 
point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed  was  that  they  were  all  in 
special  danger  from  the  extreme  malice  of  Satan,  who,  foiled  in 
Puritan  England,  was  bent  on  revenge  in  America,  and  was  visibly 
and  audibly  present  in  the  settlement  seeking  whom  he  might 
devour. 

Quarreling  began  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  minister,  a  young 
Mr.  Bayley,  who  was  appointed  from  year  to  year,  but  never  ordained 
the  pastor  till  1679,  when  the  authorities  of  Salem  tried  to  force  him 
upon  the  people  of  Salem  Village  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition.  The 
farmers  disregarded  the  orders  issued  from  the  town,  and  managed  their 
religious  affairs  by  general  meetings  of  their  own  congregation;  and  at 
length  Mr.  Bayley  retired,  leaving  tho  society  in  a  much  worse  temper 
than  he  had  found  on  his  arrival  A  handsome  gift  of  land  was  settled 
upon  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  he  quitted  the  ministry, 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Roxbury  till  his  death,  nearly  thirty  years 
afterward. 


REV.  MR.  BURROUGHS. 

His  partisans  were  enemies  of  his  successor,  of  course,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs was  a  man  of  even  distinguished  excellence  in  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion, in  days  when  risks  from  Indians  made  that  duty  as  perilous  as  the 
career  of  the  soldier  in  war  time ;  but  his  flock  were  divided,  church 
business  was  neglected,  he  was  allowed  to  fall  into  want  He  with- 
drew, was  recalled  to  settle  accounts,*  was  arrested  for  debt  in  full 
meeting — the  debt  being  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  wife — was  ab- 
solved from  all  blame  under  the  cruel  neglect  he  had  experienced — 
and  left  the  Village.  Before  he  could  hear  in  his  remote  home  in  Maine 
what  was  doing  at  Salem  in  the  first  days  of  the  "Witch  Tragedy,  he 
was  summoned  to  his  old  neighborhood,  was  charged  with  sorcery  on 
the  most  childish  and  absurd  testimony  conceivable,  and  executed  in 
August,  1692.  One  of  the  witnesses — a  young  girl  morbid  In  body  and 
mind — poured  out  her  remorse  to  him  the  day  before  his  death.  He, 
believing  her  a  victim  of  Satan,  forgave  her,  prayed  with  her,  and  died 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  were  not  under  the  curse  of  the  big- 
otry of  the  time. 

DEODAT  LAWSON. 

The  third  minister  was  one  Deodat  Law  son,  who  is  notable— besides 
his  learning — for  his  Sermon  on  the  Devil,  and  for  some  mournful  mys- 
tery about  his  end.  Of  his  last  days  there  is  nothing  known  but  that 
there  was  something  woeful  in  them ;  but  his  sermon,  preached  at  the 
commencement  of  the  outbreak  in  Salem,  remains  to  us.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  then  widely  circulated  in  England.  It  met  the 
popular  craving  for  light  about  Satan  and  his  doings ;  and  thus,  be- 
tween its  appropriateness  to  the  time  and  occasion,  and  the  learning 
and  ability  which  it  manifested,  it  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in 
its  day.  In  ours  it  is  an  instructive  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
"knowledge  falsely  so  called"  may  operate  on  the  mind  of  society,  in 
the  absence  of  science,  and  before  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  conditions  of  its  attain- 
ment Mr.Lawson  bore  a  part  in  the  Salem  Tragedy,  and  then  went  to 
England,  where  we  hear  of  him  from  Calamy  as  "  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Deodat  Lawson,"  and  he  disappears. 

PARRIS — A  MALIGNANT. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  tho  ministers  of  Salem  Village,  before  the 
Tragedy,  was  the  Mr.  Parris  who  played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
it  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  singular  shamclessness,  as  well  as 
remarkable  selfishness,  craft,  ruthlessness,  and  withal  imprudence.  He 
began  his  operations  with  sharp  bargaining  about  his  stipend,  and 
sharp  practice  in  appropriating  the  house  and  land  assigned  for  the  use 
of  successive  pastors.  He  wrought  diligently  under  the  stimulus  of  his 
ambition  till  he  got  his  meeting-house  sanctioned  as  a  true  church,  and 
himself  ordained  as  the  first  pastor  of  Salem  Village.  This  was  in  1689. 
He  immediately  launched  out  into  such  an  exercise  of  priestly  power  as 
could  hardly  be  exceeded  under  any  form  of  church  government ;  he  set 
his  people  by  the  ears  on  every  possible  occasion  and  on  every  possible 
pretense ;  he  made  his  church  a  scandal  in  the  land  for  its  brawls  and 
controversies ;  and  on  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  disease  and 
madness  which  presently  turned  his  parish  into  a  hell,  and  made  it 
famous  for  the  murder  of  the  wisest,  gentlest,  and  purest  Christians  it 
contained.  [This  man  Parris  must  have  had  an  inferior  intellect,  small 
Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration ;  large  Firmness,  Self- 
Esteem,  Combativcness,  Destructiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness.] 

A  PROTEAN  DEVIL. 

Before  we  look  at  his  next  proceeding,  however,  we  must  bring  into 
view  one  or  two  facts  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  case.  We 
have  already  observed  on  the  universality  of  the  belief  in  the  ever-pres- 
ent agency  of  Satan  in  that  region  and  that  special  season.  In  the  woods 
the  Red  Men  were  his  agents— living  in  and  for  his  service  and  his 
worship.  In  the  open  country,  Satan  himself  was  seen,  as  a  black 
horse,  a  black  dog,  as  a  tall,  dark  stranger,  as  a  raven,  a  wolf,  a  cat  etc 
Strange  incidents  happened  there  as  everywhere— odd  bodily  affections 
and  mental  movements ;  and  when  devilish  influences  are  watched  for, 
they  are  sure  to  be  seen.  Everybody  was  prepared  for  manifestations 
of  witchcraft  from  the  first  landing  in  the  Bay;  and  there  had  been 
more  and  more  cases,  not  only  rumored,  but  brought  under  investiga- 
tion, for  some  years  before  the  final  outbreak. 
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This  suggests  the  next  consideration :  that  the  generation  concerned 
had  no"  alternative"  explanation  within  their  reach,  when  perplexed  by 
unusual  appearances  or  actions  of  body  or  mind.  They  believed  them- 
selves perfectly  certain  about  the  Devil  and  his  doings  5  and  his  agency 
was  the  only  solution  of  their  difficulties,  while  it  was  a  very  complete 
one.  They  thought  they  knew  that  his  method  of  working  was  by 
human  agents,  whom  he  had  won  over  and  bound  to  his  service.  They 
had  all  been  brought  up  to  believe  this ;  and  they  never  thought  of 
doubting  it 

STATE  OP  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  very  conception  of  science  had  then  scarcely  begun  to  be 
formed  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  time;  and  if  it  had 
been,  who  was  tliere  to  suggest  that  the  handful  of  pulp  contained  in  the 
human  skull,  and  the  soft  string  of  marrow  in  the  spine,  and  cobweb 
lines  of  nerves,  apparently  of  no  more  account  than  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  could  transmit  thoughts,  emotions,  passions— all  the  scenery  of 
the  spiritual  world !  For  two  hundred  years  more  there  was  no  effect- 
ual recognition  of  anything  of  the  sort  At  the  end  of  those  two  centu- 
ries anatomists  themselves  were  slicing  the  brain  like  a  turnip,  to  see 
what  was  inside  it, — not  dreaming  of  the  leading  facts  of  its  structure, 
nor  of  the  inconceivable  delicacy  of  its  organization.  After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  knowledge  of  the  main  truth  in  regard  to  the  brain,  and  nearly 
that  period  of  study  of  its  organization,  by  every  established  medical 
authority  in  the  civilized  world,  we  are  still  perplexed  and  baffled  at 
every  turn  of  the  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  body  and  mind.  How 
then  can  we  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  effects  of  ignorance  in  a 
community  where  theology  was  the  main  interest  in  life,  where  science 
was  yet  unborn,  and  where  all  the  influences  of  the  period  concurred 
to  produce  and  aggravate  superstitions  and  bigotries  which  now  seem 
scarcely  credible  ? 

[The  reviewer  appears  to  be  a  half  believer  in  Phrenology,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  its  teachers  for  the  light 
he  has  received  in  the  organization  and  phenomena  of  the  brain.] 

WILLIAM  PENN  AS  A  PRECEDENT, 

There  had  been  misery  enough  caused  by  persecutions  fbr  witch- 
craft within  living  memory  to  have  warned  Mr.  Parris,  one  would 
think,  how  he  carried  down  his  people  into  those  troubled  waters 
again ;  but  at  that  time  such  trials  were  regarded  by  society  as  trials 
for  murder  are  by  us,  and  not  as  anything  surprising  except  from  the 
degree  of  wickedness.  William  Penn  presided  at  the  trial  of  two  Swed- 
ish women  in  Philadelphia  for  this  gravest  of  crimes ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  accideut  of  a  legal  informality  that  they  escaped,  the  case  being 
regarded  with  about  the  same  feeling  as  we  experienced  a  year  or  two 
ago  when  the  murderess  of  infants,  Charlotte  Winsor,  was  saved  from 
hanging  by  a  doubt  of  the  law.  If  the  crime  spread — as  it  usually  did 
— the  municipal  governments  issued  an  order  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  "  in  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  Satan  prevails 
amongst  us  in  respect  of  witchcraft."  Among  the  prosecutions  which 
followed  on  such  observances  there  was  one  here  and  there  which 
turned  out,  too  late,  to  have  been  a  mistake.  This  kind  of  discovery 
might  be  made  an  occasion  for  more  fasting  and  humiliation ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  inducing  caution  or  suggesting  self-dis- 
trust. Mr.  Parris  and  his  partisans  must  have  been  aware  that  on  occa- 
sion of  the  last  great  spread  of  witchcraft,  the  magistrates  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court  had  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  one  case  of  wrongful 
accusation,  and  that  there  were  other  instances  in  which  the  general 
heart  and  conscience  were  cruelly  wounded  and  oppressed,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  wisest  and  saintliest  woman  in  the  commu- 
nity had  been  made  away  with  by  malice,  at  least  as  much  as  mistaken 
zeal.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  most  honored  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Boston,  and  the  sister  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Hibbins,  might  have  been  supposed  safe  from  the  gallows,  while  she 
walked  in  uprightness,  and  all  holiness  and  gentleness  of  living.  But 
her  husband  died ;  and  the  pack  of  fanatics  sprang  upon  her,  and  tore 
her  to  pieces — name  and  fame,  fortune,  life,  and  everything.  She  was 
hanged  in  1556,  and  the  farmers  of  Salem  Village  and  their  pastor  were 
old  enough  to  know,  in  Mr.  Parris'  time,  how  the  "  famous  Mr.  Nor- 
ton," an  eminent  pastor,  "once  said  at  his  own  table"— before  clergy- 
men and  elders—"  that  one  of  their  magistrates'  wives  was  hanged  for 


a  witch,  only  for  having  more  wit  than  her  neighbors;','  and  to  be 
aware  that  in  Boston  "  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment"  against  her  i>er- 
secutors  rankled  in  the  minds  of  some  of  her  citizens ;  and  that  they 
afterward  "  observed  solemn  marks  of  Providence  set  upon  those  who 
were  very  forward  to  condemn  heiv"  The  story  of  Mrs.  Hibbins,  as 
told  in  the  book  before  us,  with  the  brief  and  simple  comment  of  her 
own  pleading  in  court,  and  the  codicil  to  her  will,  is  so  piteous  and  so 
fearful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  clergyman  could  counte- 
nance a  similar  procedure  before  the  memory  of  the  execution  had  died 
out,  and  could  be  supported  in  his  course  by  officers  of  his  church,  and 
at  length  by  the  leading  clergy  of  the  district,  the  magistrates,  the  phy- 
sicians, "  and  devout  women  not  a  few." 

[Here  are  evidences  of  large  Cautiousness,  fear,  and  timidity,  with 
the  vivid  imagination  of  untrained  childhood.] 

PHENOMENA  OP  WTTCnEBY. , 

In  the  interval  between  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Hibbins  and  the  out- 
break at  Salem  an  occasional  breeze  arose  against  some  unpopular 
member  of  society.  If  a  man's  ox  was  ill,  if  the  beer  ran  out  of  the 
cask,  if  the  butter  would  not  come  in  the  churn,  if  a  horse  shied  or  was 
restless  when  this  or  that  man  or  woman  was  in  sight;  and  if  a  woman 
knew  when  her  neighbors  were  talking  about  her  (which  was  Mrs.  Hib- 
bins' most  indisputable  proof  of  connection  with  the  devil),  rumors  got 
about  of  Satanic  intercourse ;  men  and  women  made  deposition  that 
six  or  seven  years  before,  they  had  seen  the  suspected  person  yawn  in 
church,  and  had  observed  a  "  devil's  teat"  distinctly  visible  under  his 
tongue;  and  children  told  of  bears  coming  to  them  in  the  night,  and  of 
a  buzzing  devil  in  the  humble-bee,  and  of  a  cat  on  the  bed  thrice  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  cat  But  the  authorities,  on  occasion,  exercised 
some  caution.  They  fined  one  accused  person  for  telling  a  lie,  instead 
of  treating  his  bragging  as  inspiration  of  the  devil.  They  induced 
timely  confession,  or  discovered  flaws  In  the  evidence,  as  often  as  they 
could;  so  that  there  was  less  disturbance  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  province.  Where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parris  went,  however,  there  was  no  more  peace  and  quiet,  no  more 
privacy  in  the  home,  no  more  harmony  in  the  church,  no  more  good- 
will or  good  manners  in  society. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ordained  he  put  perplexing  questions  about  bap- 
tism before  the  farmers,  who  rather  looked  to  him  for  guidance  in  such 
matters  than  expected  to  be  exercised  in  theological  mysteries  which 
they  had  never  studied.  He  exposed  to  the  congregation  the  spiritual 
conflicts  of  individual  members  who  were  too  humble  for  their  own 
comfort  He  preached  and  prayed  incessantly  about  his  own  wrongs 
and  the  plights  he  suffered,  in  regard  to  his  salary  and  supplies ;  and 
entered  satirical  notes  in  the  margin  of  the  church  records;  so  that  he 
was  as  abundantly  discussed  from  house  to  house,  and  from  end  to  end 
of  his  parish,  as  he  himself  could  have  desired.  In  the  very  crisis  of 
the  discontent,  and  when  bis  little  world  was  expecting  to  see  him  dis- 
missed, he  saved  himself,  as  we  ourselves  have  of  late  seen  other  per- 
sons relieve  themselves  under  stress  of  mind  and  circumstances,  by  a 
rush  into  the  world  of  spirits. 

Four  years  previously,  a  poor  immigrant  &  Catholic  Irishwoman, 
had  been  hanged  in  Boston  for  bewitching  four  children,  named  Good- 
win— one  of  whom,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  had  sorely  tried  a  reverend  man, 
less  irascible  than  Mr.  Parris,  but  nearly  as  excitable.  The  tricks  that 
the  little  girl  played  the  Reverend  Cotton  Mather,  when  he  endeavored 
to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits,  are  precisely  such  as  are  familiar  to  us,  in 
cases  which  are  common  in  the  practice  of  every  physician.  If  we  can 
not  pretend  to  explain  them— in  the  true  sense  of  explaining— that  is, 
referring  them  to  an  ascertained  law  of  nature,  we  know  what  to  look 
for  under  certain  conditions,  and  are  aware  that  it  is  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  that  is  implicated  in  these  phenomena,  and  not  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  train.  Cotton  Mather  had  no  alternative 
at  his  disposal.  Satan  or  nothing  was  his  only  choice.  He  published 
the  story,  with  all  its  absurd  details ;  and  It  was  read  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  province.  At  Salem  It  wrought  with  fatal  effect,  because 
there  was  a  pastor  close  by  well  qualified  to  make  the  utmost  mischief 
out  of  it. 

[In  cases  of  hysteria,  the  phenomena  are  sometimes  so  remarkable, 
that  one  is  disposed  to  attribute  their  cause  to  influences  beyond  nature.] 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED  ih'ocr  nut.] 
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OUR  CONVICTS. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THEM? 

"Send  them  to  prison,  or  to  the  gal- 
lows," nearly  every  one  answers.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  is  done  with  some  of 
them.  But  what  shall  be  done  with  those 
hardened  wretches  we  do  not  put  to  death 
when  liberated  ?  An  outcast,  penitent  or 
impenitent,  has  no  place  in  society.  Every 
door,  every  pursuit  is  closed  to  him.  He 
is  spurned  by  all  who  know  him,  save  by 
the  lowest  criminal  class.  In  some  of 
our  prisons  the  convict  is  treated  more 
like  a  brute  that  perishes  than  like  a  hu- 
man being  with  an  immortal  soul.  All 
his  manliness  is  crashed  out  of  him,  and 
he  lives  only  in  his  fear  and  in  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  "  Is  not  punishment  the  ob- 
ject of  his  imprisonment  ?  "  "  Then  why 
not  give  him  all  he  can  bear  and  live?" 
"  Pile  on  the  agony,"  they  say,  "  and  let 
him  taste  the  bitterness  of  his  wicked- 
ness." There  are  persons,  yea,  religious 
persons,  who  protest  against  showing 
mercy  to  these  sinners.  Rather  than  add 
leniency,  they  would  add  torture  to  con- 
finement. Others,  less  severe,  and  more 
kindly  disposed,  would  apply  the  penalty, 
give  the  law  full  force,  but  would,  at  the 
same  time,  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  mercy. 
We  who  live  in  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization  have  the  gospel  as  well  as  the 
law  to  guide  us.  On  former  occasions 
we  have  discoursed  on  the  causes  of 
crime,  showing  that,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
grows  out  of  intemperance  and  igno- 
rance, and  in  other  cases  from  aberration 
of  mind,  imbecility,  unconsciousness,  de- 
bility, insanity  or  moral  obliquity,  in 
which  the  person  did  not  realize  the  na- 
ture of  his  action.  All  convicts  have 
not  bad  heads,  nor  bad  hearts.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  very  worst  men  in  every 


community  escape,  being  too  cunning  to  ! 
get  caught.  Besides,  until  placed,  in  the  ; 
same  circumstances,  we  do  not,  any  of 
us,  know  what  offenses  or  crimes  we 
would  commit.  It  was  Goethe,  the  Ger- 
man poet,  who  once  said  that  there  was 
no  crime  in  the  calendar  which  he  him- 
self could  not  commit.  We  are  all  of  us 
alike  human,  and  liable  to  err.  Let  us 
try  to  be  merciful  as  well  as  just  to  the 
unfortunate.  One  sometimes  becomes  so 
absorbed  in  a  great  charity,  that,  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  he  resorts  to  illegal  meth- 
ods to  obtain  means  to  complete  it, — vide 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  of  England,  who  was 
hung  for  forgery.  Another — also  a  cler- 
gyman— deemed  it  his  duty  to  whip  the 
spirit  of  devotion  into  his  five-years-old 
child,  and  failing  to  see  the  Holy  Ghost 
descend  on  the  boy,  he  whipped  him  to 

death ;  vide  Rev.  Mr.  ,  now  serving 

out  his  term  of  imprisonment  in  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Penitentiary.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  he  was  morally  ob- 
tuse, sick,  or  insane?  We  may  also 
name  John  Brown,  who  conspired  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  to  free  the  slaves  of 
Virginia.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  this 
case  the  civil  law  permitting  slavery  was 
in  conflict  with  the  moral  law,  we  reply 
that  tliis  will  be  found  equally  true  in 
hundreds  of  other  cases.  If  we  take  the 
law  into  our  own  hands,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  answer  for  the  consequences, 
as  John  Brown  and  other  martyrs  have. 
The  holy  Apostles  were  condemned  to 
die — some  of  them — not  for  crime,  it  is 
true,  but, — for  teaching  certain  doctrines 
supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  public 
peace.  The  charges  against  the  Saviour 
are  familiar  to  Christians.  Patriots  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  put 
to  death  when  found  fighting  against 
tyranny,  and  for  freedom  and  their 
homes.  But  true  patriots  are  always 
prepared  for  any  fate.  Nor  is  it  painful 
or  degrading  for  a  good  man  to  die,  no 
matter  how,  in  a  good  cause.  We  may 
put  the  mortal  body  to  death;  we  can 
not,  thanks  be  to  God,  reach  or  touch  the 
immortal  spirit  of  any  human  being! 

Phrenology  and  physiology  teach  that 
our  organizations  change.  That  once  in 
about  seven  years  the  whole  body — in- 
cluding the  brain — undergoes  a  complete 
change ;  that,  in  short,  we  are  re-created. 
During  this  process  of  change,  which  is 
constantly  going  on,  we  are  growing  better 


or  we  are  growing  worse.  If  our  thoughts 
and  our  actions  be  on  right  subjects  and 
objects,  we  6hall  develop  morally  and 
healthfully.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  think 
unholy  thoughts,  and  perform  wicked 
acts,  we  grow  worse  accordingly.  Now, 
on  this  principle,  we  claim  that  our  pris- 
ons, asylums,  houses  of  refuge,  and  peni- 
tentiaries ought  to  be  not  only  places  of 
confinement, but,  first  and  last,  they  ought 
to  be  Reformatories.  It  will  not  answer 
to  say  that  imprisonment  itself  is  not 
punishment ;  nor  that  hardened  criminals 
may  not  be  reclaimed.  Rarey  taught 
the  world  a  most  useful  lesson  when  he 
taught  it  how  to  subdue  vicious  horses, — 
till  then  almost  worthless.  Need  we  say 
that  the  same  principles  properly  applied 
will  be  found  equally  patent  in  subduing 
vicious  men  ?  Mr.  Rarey  was  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  kindly,  authoritative,  and 
self-controlling.  He  subdued  to  use,  and 
at  once,  the  most  violent-tempered  horses 
to  be  found.  We  need  just  such  men  to 
manage  our  convicts.  Men  who  can  not 
control  themselves  can  not  be  expected 
to  control  others.  Our  prisoners  must 
be  put  under  a  course  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  thorough  Christian  discipline. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  nine  in  every  ten  of 
the  convicts  who  enter  the  penitentiary 
would  come  out  much  better  men  than 
they  went  in,  and  the  chances  would  be 
in  favor  of  their  becoming  useful  citizens 
instead  of  being,  as  now,  hardened  in 
crime,  and  only  a  pest  for  all  coming 
time.  Here  are  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions from  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
touching  discharged  convicts : 

"  No  fate  is  harder,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  a  convict  just  discharged  from  a  State 
prison  or  penitentiary.  Let  us  suppose 
such  a  man  or  woman  truly  penitent, 
anxious  to  lead  an  honest  life,  going  out 
of  the  gate,  free,  after  a  confinement  of 
two  or  five  or  ten  years.  The  world  has 
forgotten  the  unfortunate,  but  it  has  not 
stood  still  while  he  was  locked  up.  The 
State,  on  turning  him  adrift,  gives  him  a 
suit  of  clothes — and  a  very  shabby  suit 
it  is — and  a  "  God  bless  you  "  as  shabby 
as  the  clothes,  and  away  he  goes  to  shift 
for  himself.  Friendless,  or,  what  is  worse, 
with  friends  only  among  rogues  and  out- 
casts, moneyless,  homeless,  helpless,  un- 
accustomed to  the  noisy  crowd,  con- 
scious of  degradation,  timid,  the  poor 
creature  is  sent  off  from  what  has  at 
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least  been  home  and  shelter  for  him  for 


years. 

"  What  is  he  to  do  ?  He  can  not  live 
on  good  intentions.  No  doubt  he  has 
the  best  wishes  of  all  Christian  people, 
but  good  wishes  do  not  fill  his  stomach. 
If  he  asks  for  work  he  must  deceive  his 
employer,  or  court  refusal.  Few  men  will 
employ  a  "jail  bird"  knowingly.  Soci- 
ety turns  its  face  away  from  him.  If  he 
is  a  man  of  extraordinary  determination 
he  may  painfully  make  his  way  to  a  dis- 
tant State  and  begin  life  anew.  If  he  is 
a  man  of  only  average  courage  and  en- 
durance, he  almost  necessarily  falls  back 
into  his  old  courses,  not  willingly,  but  out 
of  the  mere  necessity  forhuraan  sympathy, 
and  because  it  is  among  his  former  crim- 
inal associates  only  that  he  will  find  a 
helping  hand. 

"  We  are  aware  that  there  is  in  New 
York  a  benevolent  society  whose  object 
is  to  help  discharged  prisoners,  but  its 
means  are  small,  and  it  can  not  help  all 
or  nearly  all.  It  is  because  convicts  in 
the  crowded  society  of  the  Eastern  States 
find  it  almost  impossible,  when  released, 
to  begin  life  anew  and  honestly,  that  we 
have  several  times  suggested  the  use  of 
Alaska  as  a  penal  colony.  There,  at 
least,  a  new  career  would  be  open  to  a 
liberated  convict,  and  he  would  be  en- 
couraged, instead  of  discouraged,  toward 
an  upright  and  useful  life. 

"A  correspondent  suggests  another 
method  whereby  reformed  criminals 
might  be  given  a  fair  start  on  regaining 
their  liberty,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Prison  Association. 
He  proposes  that  well-behaved  prisoners 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  their  own 
account  in  the  last  year  of  their  term,  re- 
serving to  the  State  treasury  only  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  sup- 
port. The  money  thus  accumulated  by 
the  industry  of  the  convict  should  be 
paid  him  when  he  leaves  the  prison  gates. 
Thus  he  would  at  least  have  the  power 
to  secure  to  himself  a  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  his  most  important  needs  on 
regaining  his  liberty,  and  to  maintain 
himself  while  he  is  looking  for  honest 
employment 

"  The  suggestion  seems  to  us  an  admira- 
ble one ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  a  practical  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  offend- 
ers against  the  laws." 


We  heartily  indorse  one  and  all  of 
these  suggestions.  But  we  would  go  a 
step  farther,  and  try  to  fit  the  convict, 
by  education  and  training,  for  a  life  of 
honesty  and  usefulness.  We  should  re- 
member the  dying  admonition  of  almost 
every  culprit  when  on  the  gallows :  "  Oh, 
beware  of  strong  drink !  It  was  that 
which  brought  me  here."  Pious  priests 
administer  dying  consolations  which 
must  be  very  comforting  to  a  departing 
soul.  But  why  defer  his  kind  offices  to 
that  late  hour?  Why  not  teach  the  liv- 
ing man  "how  to  live?" 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  drunkards 
are  far  more  liable  to  become  thieves  and 
prostitutes  than  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  sober  men.  Where  are  the  Father 
Mathews?  Where  are  the  Apostles  of 
Temperance  to  save  the  people? 

We  do  not  expect  much  good  from 
our  drunken  Congressmen,  our  corrupt 
legislators,  our  Common  Councilmen,  po- 
litical judges,  and  the  rest,  who  are  con- 
trolled by  whisky  rings,  railway  adven- 
turers, and  other  wicked  men;  but  we 
do  look  to  our  preachers,  teachers,  phi- 
lanthropists, reformers,  and  other  good 
men  and  women,  to  correct  our  modes  of 
managing  prisoners,  so  that  the  best  re- 
sults for  all  mav  be  attained.  Reforma- 
Tories,  with  honest,- religious,  temperate 
men  to  administer  the  laws  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  what  we  want. 


AT  SIGHT, 


When  the  world  becomes  informed 
on  the  subjects  of  Physiognomy  and 
Psychology,  all  the  "  signs  of  character  " 
will  be  as  an  open  book  which  may  be 
read  of  all  men.  Each  human  being  will 
stand  forth  a  complete  revelation.  There 
will  be  no  concealing  of  motives,  no  pre- 
tension or  imposture,  no  cheating  or  hy- 
pocrisy. Each  will  know  and  be  known 
as  he  is.  At  present,  in  our  compara- 
tively low  state  of  culture  and  develop- 
ment, we  find  so  much  that  is  artificial 
and  unreal  that  the  term  "bogus"  may  be 
applied  to  many  persons  and  many  things 
we  meet  Most  men  and  women  are  not 
what  they  seem.  Men  spoil  their  breath 
with  unclean  whisky,  beer,  or  tobacco, 
and  try  to  cover  it  up  by  chewing  cloves, 
flag,  peppermint,  or  other  disinfectants. 
Women  put  on  false  hair,  cotton  pad- 


ding, and  paint.  Men  and  women  wear 
false  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  noses,  and  calves. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  put  corn- 
meal  in  their  ginger  and  mustard; 
rye  and  chiccory  in  their  coffee;  cur- 
rant leaves  and  catnip  in  their  tea; 
plaster  in  their  confectionery;  chalk  in 
their  milk;  cotton  in  their  silk;  ochre 
in  their  butter  and  cheese ;  clay  in  their 
paper,  and  cabbage  in  their  tobacco. 
Pigs  aro  fattened  on  still-slops,  and 
human  consumptives  on  cod-liver  oil; 
jewelers  put  pewter  into  their  silverware, 
and  brass  into  their  gold  watches;  edi- 
tors put  sensation — instead  of  sense — 
into  their  newspapers ;  authors  write 
twaddle  and  publishers  sell  trash ;  legis- 
lators, politicians,  lawyers*  and  even 
judges,  are  venal;  doctors  dose  their 
patients — victims — with  poisonous  drugs 
and  "  quack "  them  to  death ;  millers 
take  too  much  toll;  tailors,  too  much 
"  cabbage,"  and  hotel-keepers  water  their 
milk ;  barbers  sell  vile  compounds  called 
hair  dyes,  and  venerable  gray-headed 
men  color  their  whiskers — reminding  one 
of  sheep-shearing  in  winter;  railroad 
men  swindle  stockholders  and  slaughter 
their  passengers — and  there  is  cheating 
and  swindling  in  all  trades  but  ours. 

Are  there  yet  left  living  enough  honest 
men  and  women  to  save  us  from  the  fate 
of  Sodom?  We  have  our  doubts  and 
our  hopes.  Nine  men  in  ten  are  per- 
verted. They  have  some  secret  vice, 
some  bad  habit,  or  they  are  selfish,  super- 
stitious, prejudiced,  or  bigoted.  The 
women  are,  some  of  them,  anything  but 
angels — proud,  peevish,  fretful,  slovenly, 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  not  the  ami- 
able, lovely,  self-denying  creatures  they 
ought  to  be.  Little  children  rule  their 
weak  and  over -indulgent  papas  and 
mammas,  and  there  is  no  living  in  the 
house  with  them.  Artists  and  phrenol- 
ogists flatter  their  patrons — so  envious 
and  ugly  people  say — and  the  world  is 
sadly  out  of  joint  We  have  indicated 
the  remedy.  It  is  in  studying  ourselves. 
It  is  in  looking,  reading,  acting,  and  liv- 
ing the  truth.  It  is  in  possessing  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and 
character.  It  is  in  being  able  to  read 
aright  men  and  women  at  sight.  It  is  in 
measuring  and  in  being  measured  aright ; 
weighed  in  the  even  scales  of  justice.  It 
is  in  realizing  and  acting  on  the  fact  that 
"  Thou,  God,  Seebt  Me." 
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DILUTED  WISDOM. 


A 


To  be  great,  surely  must  be  a  pleasant  tbing ; 
but  to  tbink  one's  self  great,  serves  one's  purpose 
perbaps  about  as  well  as  really  being  great 
The  editor  of  the  National  Quarterly  Review 
seems  to  entertain  the  idea  that  he  occupies 
an  intellectual  throne  from  which,  like  Jupiter 
of  old,  he  may  hurl  lightnings  from  his  power- 
ful fist  upon  the  heads  of  others ;  and  we  think 
ho  does  it  rather  indiscriminately.  In  the 
number  for  June,  Vassar  College  is  "  nailed  to 
the  wall "  like  the  skin  of  a  dead  coon,  and 
the  integrity  and  the  capacity  of  the  Faculty 
are  tacitly  repudiated. 

President  Raymond  we  have  known  for 
many  years ;  and  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  peo- 
ple have  some  ideas  of  education,  he  has  been 
regarded  as  among  the  first  of  teachers  in,  at 
least,  preparing  young  men  for  college,  for 
West  Point,  and  for  business ;  and  we  have  no 
idea  that  he  has  all  at  once  become  a  dunce  or 
has  lost  all  regard  for  standing  and  houor. 
We  think  he  knows  how  to  run  a  college.  He 
certainly  knows  how  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin 
and  mathematics. 

In  glancing  over  the  number  before  us,  we 
find  this  paragraph,  which  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  chance  bolts  from  the  fist  of  the  Jupiter 
aforesaid  : 

"George  Sand,  in  her  admirable  essay  on 
Rousseau,  divides  men  of  eminence  into  two 
classes,  great  men  and  strong  men ; — the  for- 
mer the  thinkers  who  originate,  the  latter  the 
actors  who  put  into  practice  the  theories  of  the 
former.  We  believe  that  there  is  still  another 
and  a  higher  class — to  which  Rousseau  be- 
longed— the  men  who  feel.  Their  power  is 
greater  than  that  of  intellect ;  it  is  the  power 
to  perceive  truth  without  the  slow  process  of 
inductive  reasoning.  This  power  is  often  call- 
ed intuition  ;  but  it  has  not  been  well  defined 
by  metaphysicians,  and  probably  can  not  be, 
for  it  is  above  and  beyond  the  scope  of  reason. 
The  men  who  possess  this  power  are  poets  and 
prophets.  Intellect,  the  organized  part  of  the 
soul,  furnishes  the  means  of  expression  to 
this  superior  faculty.  Persons  with  little 
intellect  may  possess  souls  of  the  highest 
order,  but  without  the  capacity  of  revealing 
themselves  to  others.  It  is  this  faculty,  the 
real  essence  of  greatness,  which  continually 
falsifies  metaphysical  systems,  and  especially 
Phrenology.  Its  possession,  with  sufficient  in- 
tellect for  expression,  constitutes  genius." 

Perhaps,  having  studied  this  matter  of  Phre- 
nology some  thirty  odd  years,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted modestly  to  suggest  that  he  who 
interprets  Phrenology  as  not  covering  any- 
thing but  intellect,  as  not  taking  into  account 
that  which  makes  the  poet,  the  prophet,  and 
the  genius,  has  yet  something  to  learn  in  this 
department  of  investigation.  We  wonder 
how  it  was  ascertained  that  "persons  with 
little  intellect  may  possess  souls  of  the  highest 
order,  but  without  the  capacity  of  revealing  them- 
selves to  others  !  "  Was  it  the  prescient  ability 
of  the  observer  that  found  out  "  the  mute 
inglorious  Milton  ? "  If  we  may  be  permitted 
to  state  it,  we  often  find  persons  who  have 
high  capacity,  intellectual,  moral,  and  estheti- 
cal,  who  have  not  the  power  of  giving  voice 
to  their  thoughts  and  emotions.   They  act  out 


talents  which  their  language  fails  to  express, 
but  Phrenology  discovers  them.  The  elements 
constituting  the  power  which  the  writer  calls 
"  intuition "  may  not  have  "been  defined  by 
metaphysicians,  and  according  to  their  mode 
of  treatment  perhaps  can  not  be;  but  it  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Phrenology.  He  who 
can  comprehend  the  temperament  and  its  re- 
lations to  intellect  and  emotion,  can  recognize 
the  poet,  the  artist,  the  man  whose  soul  finds 
outlet  by  intuition  rather  than  by  the  ordinary 
intellectual  methods.  The  temperament  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  high  mental  manifes- 
tation. 

He  who  has  an  harmonious  intellect,  though 
it  may  not  be  powerful,  but  has  Ideality,  Spir- 
ituality, Constructiveness.and  the  religious  sen- 
timents rarely  developed,  will  rise  into  the 
realm  of  intuition,  creative  fancy,  and  imagin- 
ation, while  the  mere  intellect  in  its  relations 
to  common  life  may  be  very  common  indeed. 
The  genius  is  the  man  of  emotions  and  imagi- 
nation, and  the  world  is  indebted  more  to  the 
teachings  of  Phrenology  for  a  proper  compre- 
hension of  the  laws  of  imagination,  spiritual- 
ity, and  intuition,  than  to  all  the  metaphysical 
works  that  have  been  produced.  We  are  a 
little  surprised  that  the  editor  of  a  "great 
Review"  should  make  so  bald  a  mistake. 
But  it  takes  everybody  to  know  everything, 
and  the  editor  of  a  Review  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  everything,  whatever  estimate 
he  may  put  upon  his  own  abilities. 

DEMOCRACY  vs.  MONARCHY. 

[Herb  is  a  letter,  from  an  hereditary  prince, 
that  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows  in  the 
Old  World.  This  sensible  prince  is  a  convert  to 
American  Democratic  Republicanism.] 

Prince  Henri  de  Bourbon  has  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Minister  of  State  at 
Madrid ;  writing  from  Paris,  he  says : 

In  testimony  of  my  respect  for  the  national 
sovereignty,  and  recognizing  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Cortes 
a  guarantee  for  all  the  radical  reforms  which 
modern  society  demands,  I  swear  fidelity  to  the 
constitution.  In  taking  that  step  I  am  influ- 
enced neither  by  interest  nor  ambition.  I  have 
not  been,  nor  shall  I  ever  be,  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  that  has  fallen  from  the  brow  of  Isabella 
the  Second  by  her  own  fault  To  aspire  to  a 
throne  without  any  other  right  than  that  of  a 
blind  ambition,  one  must  be  a  hypocrite  or  a 
consummate  intriguer,  and  I  am  neither.  I 
believe  that  the  prince  deceives  himself  who  in 
our  time  devotes  all  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to 
the  foundation  of  a  dynasty,  for  the  universal 
tendency  is  toward  a  republic.  Those  who 
oppose  that  inevitable  fact,  prepare  all  the 
storms  and  misfortunes  which  the  ardor  of  a 
desperate  struggle  could  produce,  and  merit 
the  reprobation  of  history.  In  making  this  de- 
claration, I  give  an  unexceptional  evidence  of 
my  sentiments  and  convictions  in  favor  of  such 
a  democracy  as  the  elevated  and  civilizing  spirit 
of  our  age  demands.   I  am  not  Louis  Philippe, 


calling  himself  a  simple  citizen  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  I  am  not  his 
father,  Philippe  Egalite ;  for  in  order  to  serve 
the  real  interests  of  humanity  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  one's  self  honest  and  worthy.  I  am  not 
the  plagiary  of  any  ambitious  egotist  Neither 
my  policy  nor  my  pen  shall  ever  exalt  the 
memory  of  Cassar,  the  memorable  despot  of 
Rome ;  for  I  affirm  that  there  exists  more  prof- 
it to  humanity,  and  more  glory  for  a  public 
man,  in  the  illustrious  model  of  Washington. 
The  legislator  creates,  while  the  hero  of  war 
scatters  mourning  in  the  midst  of  his  blood- 
stained laurels;  he  constantly  destroys  and 
stains  liberty  with  his  fatal  personality.  I  pray 
the  government  to  make  this  manifestation 
public,  because  it  is  indispensable  that  the  na- 
tion should  know  the  inmost  thought  of  every 
citizen  that  occupies  an  elevated  position. 

[In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  we  have  here 
among  us  in  New  York  a  set  of  ambitious  up- 
starts who  failed  in  the  establishment  of  a 
confederacy  on  a  black  foundation  now  seek- 
ing to  undermine  the  republic  and  to  establish 
an  empire.  But  they  may  as  well  take  in  their 
"crown"  before  it  gets  broken.  Americans 
are  free  men.  Americans  are  self-governing. 
Our  Washington,  in  declining  a  crown,  set  the 
world  an  example  which  must  be  followed  in 
due  time  by  all  the  world.  Those  in  favor  of 
continuing,  supporting,  and  defending  the  re- 
public, say  Aye !  And  now,  three  cheers  for 
the  progress  of  republicanism  in  the  Old 
World.   Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 


Farm  Work;  Mechanics;  Clerkships; 
Bar-Tenders;  and  Stable-Boys.— Why  do 
young  men  leave  the  farm  and  the  workshop 
to  engage  in  counter-jumping,  mixing  liquors, 
cleaning  spittoons,  and  lounging  around  stables 
and  liquor  saloons  ?  It  is  because  they  do  not 
know  any  better,  can  not  realize  where  it  leads 
to,  or  because  they  are  perverted  and  willfully 
wicked.  Many  farmers  are  to  blame  for  not 
supplying  their  sons  with  useful  and  entertain- 
ing books,  with  the  means  of  improvement  and 
amusement  at  home.  They  fail  to  realize  that 
boys  are  boys,  and  that  they  love  variety.  It 
is  observed  by  young  Robert  Corncob  that 
young  Mr.  Yardstick  dresses  nicely, goes  into 
company,  and  is  popular  with  the  young  ladies. 
This  gives  R.  C.  a  desire  to  change  his  rougher 
but  much  healthier  pursuit  and  become  a 
clerk.  Or,  failing  in  this,  he  thinks  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  in  the  way  of  promotion,  to 
learn  to  smoke,  drink,  tell  stories,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  bar-room  life  and  bar-room  lions. 
Strong  talk— profanity  and  vulgarity— strong 
liquors,  and  strong  tobacco  go  together,  and 
may  be  found  there.  He  begins  by  holding 
horses,  cleaning  spittoons,  and  doing  such  other 
menial  service  as  his  low  ambition  and  coarse 
nature  suggests  or  permits.  He  usually  "  fetches 
up"  in  the  poor-house,  in  the  gutter,  or  in  the 
prison. 

Parents  can  not  be  too  careful  in  impressing 
their  sons  with  right  ideas  as  to  the  most  desir- 
able callings  in  life,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a 
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love  for  rural  life.  Who  is  there  more  noble, 
more  free  and  independent,  than  the  intelligent 
farmer  who  owns  his  homestead,  stocked  with 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  fruit-trees, 
vine3,  and  shrubs  ?  The  farmer  who  is  thrifty 
and  well-to-do,  what  cares  he  for  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  stocks  or  dry-goods?  He 
will  gather  his  crops,  lay  in  a  store  of  good 
things  for  winter,  and  sell  the  surplus.  His 
time  is  his  own,  and  his  crops  grow  while  he 
sleeps.  The  life  of  the  farmer  is,  or  should  be, 
the  first  choice  of  many  more  of  our  young 
men.  Next  to  this  in  importance  to  the  com- 
monwealth is  the  mechanic  and  the  manufac- 
turer. After  the  fanner — or  rather  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  him — comes  the  mechanic,  the  in- 
ventor. He  makes  labor-saving  machinery. 
By  his  contrivance  we  transport  our  produc- 
tions and  ourselves  across  continents  and  seas 
by  means  of  the  steam-engine.  It  is  the  engi- 
neer—not the  politician — who  is  prominent  in 
building  up  a  nation  and  making  it  a. power. 
Then  let  us  encourage  our  sons  to  become  in- 
ventors, engineers,  machinists,  architects,  build- 
ers, manufacturers,  rather  than  to  fritter  away 
their  precious  lives  in  doing  nothing,  becoming 
nobodies,  and  in  making  life  a  failure.  "  Work, 
work,  more  work,"  is  what  is  wanted  to  give 
health,  wealth,  and  power  for  good  in  the  world. 


MAN: 

IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GEO  LOOT.* 

This  new  work  is  worthy  of  special  consid- 
eration. The  question  of  the  Origin  of  Man 
has  received  a  new  impulse  from  Darwin's 
Theory  of  Development,  accepted  and  applied 
by  Huxley,  Lyell,  Vogt,  and  other  naturalists ; 
and  the  question  of  his  Antiquity  has  assumed 
a  grave  importance  in  view  of  the  traces  and 
remains  of  human  life  discovered  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  mammoth  and  the  great 
drift  and  ice  periods  of  our  globe.  These  ques- 
tions naturally  come  into  comparison  with  the 
narrative  of  man's  creation  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis; and  Dr.  Thompson's  object  in  this  book 
is  to  set  forth  certain  principles  of  adjustment 
between  8cience  and  the  Bible.  The  facts  of 
Science  derived  from  the  latest  and  best  author- 
ities are  stated  with  candor  and  fullness  of  de- 
tail, so  that  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume 
all  that  has  any  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
Man.  Then  the  Bible  is  subjected  to  the  test 
of  these  facts  and  results ;  and  it  is  shown  that 
upon  sound  principles  of  interpretation  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  them.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son discusses  Chronology  in  the  light  of  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  which  have  been  his  special 
study.  The  theories  of  Darwin,  Owen,  and 
others  are  discussed  at  length.  The  8abbath 
question  and  the  Woman  question  are  also 
treated  in  their  bearing  upon  the  provision  for 
Man  as  a  religious  and  social  creature. 

•  Man  :  in  Genksis  and  in  Geology  :  or.  The  Biblical 
Account  of  Man's  Creation,  tested  by  Scientific  Theories 
of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  ISmo,  price  $1.  Samuel  R.  Wells,  Pub- 
lisher, 880  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  work,  though  condensed  in  style  and 
argumentation,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Science  and  Theology,  and  is  published  in  one 
handsome  12mo  volume.  To  give  the  reader 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  contents  of 
this  work,  we  copy  titles  from  the  several 
parts  composing  the  volume : 

Part  I. — The  Outline  of  Creation  in  Genesis. 
— Moses  the  Author  of  Genesis ;  Origin  of  the 
Universe ;  Biblical  Idea  of  Creation ;  Meaning 
of  the  Word  Day ;  Ancient  Cosmogonies ;  Cos- 
mogony of  the  Veda;  The  Genesis  of  Things 
Revealed  by  God. 

Part  IX — The  Creation  of  Man.— Harmony 
of  Genesis  and  Geology ;  Man  the  Image  of 
God ;  Man  the  Head  of  the  Creation. 

Part  IIL— The  Origin  of  Man.— Progressive 
Order  not  Developement ;  Successive  Creations 
of  Species;  Progress  by  Spiritual  Power;  No 
Transitional  Forms;  The  Characteristics  of 
Man ;  Man  Distinguished  by  the  Brain ;  The 
Dignity  of  Man. 

Part  IV. — Mart*  Dominion  over  Nature. — 
Man  not  a  Product  of  Nature ;  Serial  Progres- 
sion not  Evolution;  No  Links  of  Develop- 
ment; Man  the  Conqueror  of  Nature ;  Man  the 
only  Inventor ;  Christianity  a  Civilizing  Power ; 
Laws  of  Nature  are  God's  Volitions ;  'instinct 
not  a  Reasoning  Intelligence ;  Consciousness  a 
Ground  of  Certainty;  The  Nobility  of  Virtue ; 
Edward  Everett  a  Typical  Man;  Professor 
Owen  on  Species;  Owen  and  Darwin  Com- 
pared; No  Spontaneous  Generation;  The 
Supernatural  the  Highest  Science. 

Part  V.  —  The  Antiquity  of  Man. — True 
Science  belongs  to  Theology;  Date  of  the 
Pyramids ;  Pile-Habitations  of  the  Swiss  Lakes ; 
Mounds  and  Peat  in  Germany ;- Caution  in 
Framing  or  Receiving  Theories;  Did  the 
Human  Race  begin  in  Barbarism  f  No  Univer- 
sal Stone  Age ;  Usher's  Chronology  too  Short, 
Antiquity  of  the  Negro  Race ;  Man  at  the  Close 
of  the  Glacial  Period ;  Adam  a  Typical  Man ; 
Man  the  Latest  and  Highest  Work ;  Some  Re- 
cent Works  on  Man. 

Part  VI.— The  Sabbath  Made  for  Man.— 
The  Glory  of  the  Heavenly  Host ;  Rest,  the 
Suspension  of  Creative  Energy;  The  Origin 
of  the  Week;  The  Reason  of  the  Sabbath  Per- 
petual; The  Sabbath  a  Sanitary  Provision; 
The  Sabbath  for  Spiritual  Life. 

Part  VII.—  Woman  and  the  Family.— The 
Origin  of  Language;  Marriage  a  Primeval  In- 
stitution ;  Sex  Fundamental  in  Human  Society ; 
The  Family  Founded  in  Love ;  Mutual  Adap- 
tations of  the  Sexes ;  The  8ocial  Compact  a 
Fiction ;  Woman  more  than  a  Femmehomme  ; 
Woman's  Sex  her  Spiritual  Prerogative ;  Wo- 
man Disqualified  by  Nature;  Woman  Rules 
by  Spiritual  Prerogatives ;  How  to  Elevate  the 
Poor;  The  Biblical  Views  of  God. 

[Believing  that  all  truth— in  Science  and  in 
Revelation — when  properly  interpreted,  will  be 
found  to  harmonize,  the  publisher  rejoices  in 
this  attempt  as  an  important  achievement 
Let  us  have  "  light,  light,  more  light"]  . 


TO  PHRENOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

We  are  making  arrangements  for  our  new 
class,  which  is  to  commence  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January  next,  1870.  From  every  quar- 
ter of  the  land  we  arc  hearing  the  Macedonian 
cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us;"  "  Send  us  a 
good  lecturer ; "  "  Is  there  a  phrenologist  within 
convenient  distance  of  my  residence  who  can 
make  a  reliable  examination  of  a  head?" 
"  Please  come,  or  send  us  some  person  to  give 
us  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology."  These 
demands  are  frequent  How  shall  they  be 
filled  ? 

There  are  young  men  who  arc  anxious  to  do 
good,  and  are  willing  to  get  paid  for  it ;  indeed, 
they  are  unable  to  spend  their  time  without 
compensation.  No  field  promises  a  better 
harvest  than  the  phrenological.  The  man  who 
is  able  to  teach  a  school,  can,  with  proper  in- 
struction, become  a  good  practical  phrenolo- 
gist Hundreds  of  men,  with  practice,  would 
become  effective  speakers  who,  it  is  likely,  will 
remain  mute  for  life. 

This  country  needs  a  thousand  honest,  in- 
telligent, earnest  men  to  lecture  on  Phrenology. 
There  is  many  a  county  that  would  support  an 
able  phrenologist  We  know  of  one  successful 
phrenologist  who  maintained  his  family  hand- 
somely, and  spent  seven  years  in  a  State  con- 
taining but  eight  counties,  and  did  not  travel 
over  two- thirds  of  the  ground. 

Our  object  in  the  instruction  of  a  class  is  to 
teach  students  how  to  describe  character  on 
scientific  principles,  and  how  to  present  Phre- 
nology in  public  lectures  acceptably.  In  the 
July  number  of  the  Journal,  page  282,  this 
subject  is  more  fully  stated  and  set  forth. 
Those  who  desire  to  look  into  the  subject, 
who  think  they  might  like  to  join  the  class, 
will  please  address  the  office  of  this  Journal 
asking  for  a  circular  entitled  "Professional 
Instruction  in  Phrenology."  This  will  give 
full  explanations. 


Cause  and  Effect.— Mr.  Hayes,  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  in 
a  valuable  work  just  published,  states  that 
during  his  eleven  years'  connection  with  that 
institution,  as  one  of  its  officers,  twenty-one 
persons  were  imprisoned  for  killing  their 
wives,  two  for  killing  fathers,  and  one  for  kill- 
ing his  mother,  and  that  all  but  one  were  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  and  were  drunk  when  the 
crimes  were  committed.  He  adds^"  These  were 
not  bad  men  except  when  under  the  influence 
of  liquor." 

[Aye ;  we  have  visited  most  of  the  prisons  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  have 
examined  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  have 
found  as  well-formed  heads  among  them  as  in 
any  class  of  soeiety.  A  perverted  appetite,  or  a 
violent  temper,  or  a  fit  of  jealousy  has  led  to 
crime,  which  was  the  furthest  possible  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  one  committing  it.  But 
"  drink "  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  causes  of 
violence  and  crime.] 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  WARMING 

RAILROAD  CARS,  AND  ROOMS. 

To  warm  our  houses,  our  stores,  offices,  and 
conveyances  so  that  we  shall  he  comfortable 


which,  by  the  simple  action  of  the  fire,  is  caused 
to  circulate  the  entire  length  of  both  sides  of  the 
car,  out  and  back,  under  each  seat,  under  the 
passage-way  at  each  end,  and  back  again  to  the 


in  cold  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  brcatho 
an  atmosphere  free  from  poisonous  vapors,  is 
one  of  the  aims  sought  to  be  realized  in  this 
progressive  age.  Very  many  devices  have 
been  announced  to  the  world  as  meeting  com- 
pletely the  desideratum,  but  in  practice  very 
few  have  approximated  to  it,  and  most  of  these 
have  been  found  so  expensive  in  construction 
that  only  the  wealthy  can  use  them. 

As  everything  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  traveling  public  becomes 
more  and  more  importunt  with  the 
increase  of  our  population,  any  im- 
provement in  the  facilities  and  acces- 
sories of  travel  becomes  of  general 
interest.  There  is  probably  nothing 
connected  with  a  railroad  car  that 
adds  so  much  to,  or  detracts  so  much 
from,  the  pleasure  of  traveling  as  the 
apparatus  for  supplying  artificial 
heat  Our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  a  new  method  for  warming  cars, 
and  its  novelty  and  efficiency  have 
induced  us  to  lay  it  before  our  read- 
ers with  appropriate  illustrations.  It 
has  been  very  successfully  introduc- 
ed on  several  of  our  best  roads  the 
past  two  years ;  and  is  no  longer  a 
mere  experiment 

This  apparatus  is  constructed  with 
special  reference  to  warming  the  air 
nearest  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  the 
feet  of  the  passengers.   It  consists  of 
a  substantial  wrought-iron  stove,  in 
which  is  coiled  part  of  an  endless 
beating  tube  which  extends  along  the  sides  of 
the  car,  and  under  each  seat,  about  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  in  easy  contact  with 
the  feet  This  is  permanently  filled  with  water, 


Fig.  1. 

fire  to  be  reheated.  Thus  is  formed  a  contin- 
uous circuit  of  heating  and  radiating  surfaces, 
distributed  over  nearly,  the  entire  floor-space 
of  the  seats,  giving  to.qyery  passenger  a  c  >m- 
plete  foot  warmer,  and  that  without  injury  to 
boots  or  shoes — in  effect,  the  stove  going  to 
every  passenger,  instead  of  every  passenger 
going  to  the  stove.  The  water  in  its-  iron  chan- 
nel, circulating  through  the  fire,  absorbs  nearly 


in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire.  One  stove  is  enough 
for  a  car,  and  that  occupies  only  the  space  of  a 
single  passenger.  The  fire  of  the  stove,  as  seen 
in  fig.  1,  is  securely  inclosed  within  a  strong, 
joiutless  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  en- 
cased in  another  cylinder  of  heavy 
wrought  iron,  which  in  its  turn  is 
encased  in  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron, 
allowing  a  space  between  of  four 
inches  for  circulation  of  air.  The 
size  of  the  stove  for  ordinary  cars  is 
three  feet  high  by  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  fire  chamber  is  but  four- 
teen inches  diameter.  There  is  no 
door  at  the  side,  and  over  the  only 
opening  to  the  fire  is  placed  (after  the 
day's  supply  of  fuel  is  put  on)  a  heavy 
iron  grating  or  screen,  which,  if  not 
fastened  by  hand,  falls  by  the  jar  of 
the  car  and  locks  itself.  Through  this 
safety  grating  the  smoke  can  escape. 
The  fire-grate  can  not  be  overturned ; 
the  ash-pan,  feed-door,  and  safety- 
grating  are  locked  on ;  and  the  whole 
is  firmly  bolted  together  and  through 
to  the  floor-beams  of  the  car,  so  that 
in  case  of  collision,  running  off  the 
track,  or  any  accident,  the  burning 
coals  can  not  spill  out  to  injure  pas- 
sengers or  set  fire  to  the  car.  The  fire 
required  is  but  a  dull  one,  and  without  flame 
when  hard  coal  is  used.  In  case  of  a  "  smash- 
up,"  and  breakage  of  the  tube,  the  water  which 
fills  it  will  flow  out,  and  most  effectually  con- 
tribute to  extinguish  the  fire.  Sometimes  the 
stove  is  hung  beneath  the  body  of  the  car; 
but  as  this  mode  involves  more  expense  in  con- 
struction, fuel,  and  repairs,  and  is  more  liable 
to  accident,  and  otherwise  objectionable,  it  is 


Fig.  2. 


all  the  heat,  so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  stove 
is  not  hot  enough  to  char  even  the  clothing  of 
passengers  that  may  come  in  contact  with  it ; 
•hence  no  dangerous  heat  can  be  concentrated 


best  to  place  it,  with  the  safeguards  referred  to, 
directly  within  the  space  to  be  warmed,  in  one 
corner  of  the  car.  Thus  all  the  heat  is  utilized, 
and  the  state  of  the  fire,  as. well  as  of  the  en- 
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tire  apparatus,  is  in  sight  of  all  interested.  An 
indicator  is  adapted  to  show  the  condition  of 
the  fire ;  and  all  the  attendant  usually  has  to 
do  on  the  trip  is  to  adjust  the  draft-doors.  By 
using  good  hard  coal,  the  fire  need  never  go 
out,  replenishing  but  once  or  twice  (according 
to  the  weather)  in  twenty-four  hours  being  all 
that  is  required ;  and  forty  pounds  of  coal  is  a 
full  complement  for  that  length  of  time,  when 
the  stove  is  within  the  car.  As  security  against 
freezing  is  indispensable,  some  non-freezing 
liquid  for  circulating  the  heat  must  be  em- 
ployed. For  this  purpose  water  nearly  satu- 
rated with  salt  is  used,  which  being  tightly 
sealed  from  the  open  air  within  the  apparatus, 
will  not  need  replenishing  for  a  long  time  after 
once  being  filled  in,  as  the  waste  is  but  about 
a  pint  a  week.  In  case  of  accident,  and  de- 
rangement of  the  tube,  so  that  the  liquid  can 
not  circulate  and  act  as  a  medium  of  heat,  the 
stove  can  still  be  used  with  all  the  heating 
effect  of  an  ordinary  one ;  and  if  the  fire  be 
moderate,  the  tube  in  the  stove  will  not  be  in- 
jured, as  it  has  no  joint  exposed  to  the  fire. 
The  entire  apparatus  has  been  tested  under  a 
pressure  of  500  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  while 
the  pressure  under  which  it  operates  ranges 
from  one  to  ten  ponnds.  It  is  perfectly  free  from 
danger  to  life,  either  by  neglect,  bad  manage- 
ment, or  any  contingency  whatever.  Its  man- 
agement is  very  simple;  and  the  amount  of 
attention  it  requires  is  much  less  than  that 
given  usually  to  an  ordinary  stove.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  same  principle,  and  apparatus  of 
nearly  the  same  construction,  applied  to  warm- 
ing offices  and  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
of  a  building.  The  stove  may  be  in  a  remote 
corner,  while  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  actually 
taken  up  and  distributed  through  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  highly  rarefied  air  from  ordinary  stoves 
and  furnaces  rushes  at  once  directly  upward, 
and  seeks  to  find  vent  through  the  ventilators 
at  the  top  of  the  car.  If  the  ventilators  are 
closed  in  order  to  secure  the  escaping  heat  (as 
they  usually  are  in  cold  weather),  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  car  soon  becomes  poisoned,  its 
vitality  having  been  breathed  up ;  and  the  evil 
results  to  health  are  far  greater  than  they 
would  be  were  the  car  not  heated  at  all.  This 
car  warmer  radiates  its  heat  at  the  lowest,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  coldest  part 
of  a  car,  and  to  that  part  of  the  passenger — the 
feet — most  requiring  warmth ;  and  as  the  heat 
can  not  escape  before  it  has  passed  up  and  over 
the  entire  person,  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of 
a  car  may  at  all  times  be  left  open,  and  pure 
warmed  air  and  good  ventilation  be  secured 
uniformly. 

In  Europe,  so  much  importance  is  attached 
to  neutralizing  the  cold  draughts  so  inevitable 
at  the  floor  of  railway  coaches,  that  portable 
tanks  or  cans  of  hot  water,  renewed  at  the 
stations,  are  placed  under  the  seats  of  most  of 
their  first-class  "  carriages." 
&,  An  aged  couple,  comfortably  seated  in  a  car 
fl^>  warmed  by  the  apparatus  here  described,  onoe 




remarked  to  the  writer,  "We  have  ridden 
many  thousand  miles  on  railroads  in  winter, 
but  never  before  with  warm  feet,  thanks  to  one 
of  the  best  inventions  of  the  age." 

This  valuable  arrangement  is  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Baker,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
Its  various  parts  are  covered  by  patents  prop- 
erly securing  to  the  inventors  the  pecuniary 
advantages  arising  from  its  use  in  cars,  public 
buildings,  and  private  residences. 


*  knowledne  ef  lln  (tract un  »oj  function*  of  the  tinman  body 
eboiMgnlde  na  In  all  nor  Inveatlgailnia  of  tin  v.riou.  phenomena  of 
Ufa,— IMaate 

My  pe»i>le  are  dealrnyed  for  lark  of  knowledge.— HkM  It.  a. 


ALCOHOL:  ITS  NATURE  AND  USES. 

Scientific  men,  both  in  Europe  and  tliis 
country,  have  for  some  time  been  analyzing  the 
substances  from  which  alcohol  is  obtained,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  nature  and  prop- 
erties. Its  potency  is  great  as  the  results  of  its 
use  strikingly  show ;  but  its  complete  resolu- 
tion by  the  careful  processes  of  chemistry  seems 
almost  impossible.  It  certainly  has  all  the  sub- 
tilty  which  led  the  Arabians  to  give  it  the  name 
al  eohol,  "  the  spirit" 

One  of  the  best  expositions,  however,  of  al- 
cohol which  we  have  seen  is  the  following, 
taken  from  a  Vermont  paper : 

"Alcohol  exists  nowhere  in  nature  as  an 
original  component  part.  No  chemist  has  ever 
found  it  among  any  of  the  compounds  which 
build  up  vegetation.  It  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  wreck  and  disorganization  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  vegetable  world.  The  beams  of 
the  sun,  that  great  dispenser  of  light  and  heat, 
directed  by  the  finger  of  God,  break  into  frag- 
ments the  poisonous  gases  of  vegetation,  and 
form  them  into  atoms  capable  of  nourishing  the 
human  body,  but  nowhere  has  it  ever  arranged 
the  atoms  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
alcohol.  The  search  for  it  in  nature,  or  in  any 
of  the  natural  products  of  nature,  would  be 
fruitless  and  vain. 

"  Neither  does  it  exist  in  the  human  organ- 
ism. It  is  not  a  constituent  of  any  of  the  solids 
or  fluids  of  the  human  body.  Examine  them 
ever  so  carefully  or  minutely,  yet  no  trace  of 
it  can  be  found.  Nor  can  it  ever  become  one 
of  their  constituents.  Chemically  considered, 
it  has  some  component  parts  in  common  with 
some  elements  which  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  human  frame,  as  sugar  and 
starch,  for  example,  but  in  such  different  pro- 
portions that  the  presence  of  the  one  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  other.  Neither  of  these  con- 
tain alcohol,  yet  the  conversion  of  starch  by 
chemical  process  into  sugar,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter,  will  produce  it.  The  secretion 
of  bile  contains  carbon  largely,  in  common  with 
alcohol,  but  the  bile  contains  no  alcohol  as  an 
element,  nor  can  it  be  converted  into  it  by  any 
possible  manipulation.   As  well  might  alcohol 


be  distilled  from  sawdust  as  from  any  of  the 
secretions  of  the  human  system. 

"  No  more  can  alcohol  be  assimilated,  as  are 
the  constituents  of  food  intended  for  nutrition. 
If  it  be  taken  into  the  stomach  it  mingles,  not 
mixes,  with  the  food  and  the  gastric  juice,  and 
that  organ  is  excited  to  increased  activity,  as 
if  to  expel  an  intruder.  It  passes  on,  an  un- 
welcome guest  (I  speak  of  the  healthy  economy), 
with  the  mass  of  food,  to  the  intestines,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  finally  with  the  fully  digested 
chyle  to  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  at  last  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  body,  and  the  subtile 
meshes  of  the  brain  structure.  In  all  this  long 
journey  it  loses  no  particle  of  its  identity.  It 
is  alcohol  still.  The  food  is  changed  from  the 
crude  mass  first  entering  the  stomach,  to 
blood,  muscle,  fiber,  brain.  Each  organ  of  the 
body  gathers  from  it  its  peculiar  secretion,  and 
it  becomes  at  length  so  completely  assimilated 
that  not  a  vestige  of  its  original  composition 
can  be  discovered  or  traced.  We  see  the  re- 
sult of  the  process  in  the  vigor,  and  health,  and 
growth  of  the  body.  Not  so  with  alcohol.  It 
mingles  with  all  the  secretions  of  the  system. 
It  assimilates  with  none.  It  preserves  its  iden- 
tity, and  may  be  detected  in  the  brain  struc- 
ture after  death.  It  has  imported  no  nourish- 
ment to  the  system,  for  it  had  none  to  impart 
It  has  contributed  nothing  to  nutrition,  for  it 
has  no  element  of  nutrition  in  its  composition. 
It  can  no  more  make  or  repair  muscle  or 
fiber  than  a  mechanic  can  make  gold  out  of 
iron  or  tin.  It  is  still  intact  in  all  its  chemical 
constituents,  save  perhaps  its  dilution  with  the 
water  of  the  system,  for  which  it  has  a  strong 
affinity. 

"  It  does  not  exist  in  the  cereals  or  any  of  the 
articles  used  for  food,  yet  they  are  the  sources 
whence  most  of  it  is  derived.  Not  as  a  natural 
product,  but  through  the  destruction  of  all  nu- 
tritive elements  by  the  process  of  germination, 
malting,  and  fermentation.  Alcohol  comes  in 
at  the  funeral  of  nature,  when  the  last  spark  of 
vitality  is  gone ;  and  simultaneously  with  its 
birth  from  nature's  expiring  throes,  a  twin 
compound  is  produced,  which  is  one  of  the 
surest  and  most  subtile  of  all  poisons,  and  which 
will  destroy  animal  life  instantaneously,  namely 
carbonic  acid  gas." 

[Can  such  a  substance  be  good  to  drink  ?] 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Medicines.— Notic- 
ing this  Journal,  the  Chicago  Druggist*1  Price 
Current  and  Chemical  Repository  says :  "  This 
well-known  journal,  the  Phrenological, 
grows  better  even  faster  than  it  grows  old.  It 
is  devoted  to  reading  character  and  capacity 
by  means  of  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  etc., 
as  well  as  to  everything  which,  in  the  editor's 
opinion,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  human  family.  It 
stands,  sentinel-like,  in  the  very  van  of  progress, 
hailing-  and  encouraging  everything  which 
promises  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man. 
Of  course  it  occasionally,  we  might  say  fre- 
quently, advocates  measures  and  reforms  which 
many  think  are  by  no  means  improvements, 
but  always  be  assured  the  editor  is  honest  in 
his  convictions. 

"  The  chief  objection  which  we  find  to  the 
policy  of  the  Journal  is  based  upon  its  warfare 
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upon  medicines  of  all  kinds.  That  medication 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  is  at  least  a 
debatable  proposition,  but  the  abuse  of  an  ar- 
ticle is  not  a  valid  objection  against  its  proper 
and  skillful  use." 

For  the  good  opin- 
ion herein  expressed 
as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Journal,  we  feel 
thankful,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  "objec- 
tion" have  to  say  sim- 
ply that  it  is  only 
after  taking  the  tes- 
timony of  many  wit- 
nesses, not  the  least 
of  whom  are  author- 
ities in  medical  lore, 
that  toe  have  taken 
our  antagonistic  po- 
sition. It  is  not 
against  that  which  is 
good  we  contend, 
hut  against  wicked 
quackery, which  now 
floods  the  land.  Let 
medicine  and  sur- 
gery be  taught  and 
practiced  as  they 
should  be,  by  honest 
and  intelligent  per- 
sons, in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  life, 
and  we  would  not 
oppose.  Our  friend- 
ly critic  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the 
people  are  wofully 
ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  our  news- 
papers and  maga- 
zines are  crammed 
with  quack  specifics 
for  all  conceivable 
complaints,  the  use 
of  which  only  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  We 
put  it  to  the  conscientiousness  of  every  physi- 
cian and  druggist,  if  he  is  not  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  far  too  much  dosing  and  drugging  ? 
Furthermore,  would  it  not  in  his  opinion  be  far 
better  for  the  community  if  every  quack  nos- 
trum, alcoholic  stimulant,  and  poisonous  drug 
were  from  this  day  carefully  excluded  from  the 
human  stomach  ?  We  simply  put  the  question, 
and  leave  it  for  each  to  decide  for  himself.  We 
enjoy  exemption  from  those  evils,  and  in  our 
own  right  to  think  for  ourselves  we  would 
have  others  keep  their  mouths  shut  against 
poisons,  and  to  think  for  themselves. 


Hearts  of  Oak-Trees.— J.  H.  Lick,  of 
Lick's  Mills,  Santa  Clara  County,  California, 
planted  acorns  of  the  cork-oak  in  1858,  and 
now  has  85  trees  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and 
from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  Let  our 
farmers  who  complain  of  diminished  forests 
do  likewise,  and  keep  up  the  supply  of  wood. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 


It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  person  who 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  part  of  his 
leg,  was  obliged  to  stump  about,  like  poor 
"  Tommy  Taft"  in  Mr.  Beecher's  "  Norwood," 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or,  what  was  worse,  to 
swing  . himself  through  the  world  on  crutches. 

There  have  been  various  ingenious  and  use- 
ful devices  to  obviate  the  old  stump-leg,  as 
well  as  to  do  away  with  the  crutches,  and  these 
inventions  have  served  their  purposes  with 
more  or  less  convenience  and  pleasure  to  the 
wearer  and  his  friends. 

This  Journal  gave,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  liberal  notice  of  the  then  best  artificial  leg 
the  world  had  seen. 


Since  the  beginning  of  our  great  rebellion 
ten  thousand  maimed  soldiers  have  called  upon 
the  inventive  talent  of  our  citizens,  and  now 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers,  the  artificial  limbs 
with  india-rubber  feet,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  A.  A.  Marks,  575  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Fig.  1  presents  a  full-length  leg,  which  is 
applied  in  all  cases  where  amputation  occurs 
above  the  knee-joint  The  machinery— or  rath- 
er the  parts  of  this  apparatus— is  very  simple, 
and  can  be  constructed  with  comparative 
cheapness,  and  with  little  liability  to  get  out  of 
order.   In  these  limbs  there  is  no  joint  at  the 


ankle ;  but  having  an  india-rubber  foot,  it  bends 
at  the  ball  like  the  natural  foot,  and  the  heel, 
being  mostly  india-rubber,  does  not  produce  a 
noise  and  tramping  sound  upon  the  floor,  nor 


any  more  jar  to  the  wearer  than  the  natural 
foot  would  produce. 

We  give  also  an  engraved  likeness  of  Mr. 
Frank  Stewart,  fig.  2,  who  has  had  both  legs  am- 
putated below  the  knee,  and  wears,  of  course, 
two  artificial  legs.  One  amputation  is  within 
two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  knee-joint,  the 
other  five  or  six  inches  below  it,  yet  with  his 
two  artificial  legs  he  walks  briskly  and  very 
much  belter  than  many  men  having  corns,  who 
would  resent  the  imputation  of  being  lame. 
The  dotted  lines  across  the  legs  show  where 
the  amputations  were  made.  He  uses  a  cane, 
but  can  walk  without  it 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Marks  has  been 
authorized  to  furnish  artificial  limbs,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  to  any  commissioned 
officer  and  soldier,  and  seaman  of  the  United 
States  navy,  who  may  have  been  maimed  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  us,  and  must  be  to  everybody,  that 
the  maimed  soldier,  without  special  charity 
from  personal  friends,  should  thus  be  enabled 
to  procure,  at  no  expense  to  himself,  the  beat 
possible  substitute  for  the  limbs  which  he  has 
sacrificed  for  the  honor  and  freedom  of  his 
country. 

Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  the  india-rubber  foot 
before  being  applied  to  the  leg ;  the  dotted  lino 
shows  how  large  a  piece  of  wood  is  used  in  the 
structure  of  the  foot,  that  below  and  forward 
constituting  the  heel,  the  ball,  and  the  toes 
being  made  of  india-rubber,  and  being  very 
light  and  elastic.  We  see  nothing  in  the  arti- 
ficial line  which  gives  so  natural  a  step  as  this 
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foot  Pig.  5  shows  a  rear  view  of  the  knee- 
joint  of  the  long  leg,  fig.  1,  in  which  all  the 
machinery  belonging  to  the  affair  is  in  sight 
We  recommend  all  persons  who  are  interested 
to  make  an  investigation  for  themselves  of  this 
work,  and  we  doubt  not  they  would  be  pleased 
and  profited  thereby. 


VACCINATION — IS  IT  OP  ANT  USB? 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  8CHIKFERDECKER. 

It  is  a  grand  sign  of  our  times  that  people 
everywhere  strive  to  get  at  least  an  insight  of  all 
matters  concerning  their  weal  or  woe.  Neither 
theological  nor  medical  tyranny  are  now,  as 
formerly,  permitted  to  put  down  the  popular 
desire  for  information.  The  period  of  blind 
faith  as  well  as  that  of  smart  sophistication  has 
passed ;  we  live  in  the  time  of  sober  investiga- 
tion. One  of  the  important  questions  agitated 
at  present  in  every  civilized  country  is  that  of 
Vaccination,  unfortunately  made  compulsory 
by  some  governments.  It  is  a  difficult  and  un- 
grateful thing  to  ventilate  a  matter  of  faith  in 
which  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up,  and 
which  is  by  a  majority  of  physicians  lauded  as 
a  blessing. 

If  the  introduction  of  a  destructive  animal 
virus,  such  as  cow-pox,  into  the  blood  of  a  hu- 
man being  was  only  an  innocent  error  of  the 
human  mind,  causing  no  injury,  it  might  be 
left  alone  till  time  would  throw  it  also  aside 
among  the  rubbish,  like  so  many  other  medical 
errors.  But  vaccination  is  not  only  an  absurd- 
ity before  reason,  and  an  Illusion  in  a  scientific 
poiutof  view,  but  also  an  enormous  imposition 
on  humanity. 

It  is  true,  the  worshipers  of  the  vaccinatory 
superstition  have  already  been  driven  from  po- 
sition to  position;  they  do  not  now  dare  to 
assert  absolute  protection  and  harmlessness, 
and  the  impossibility  of  a  transfer  of  other  dis- 
eases, or  a  salutary  influence  on  the  general 
health.  It  is  true,  they  now  only  meekly  claim 
for  their  pet  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  pox 
disease.  We  might  thus  hope  they  will  finally 
give  up  also  this  last  pretense  before  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  proofs  offered  by  the  terri- 
ble results  their  reckless  activity  has  caused. 
But  is  it  right  to  wait  indefinitely  till  that 
time  come  ?  Shall  we  permit,  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  sound  sense  of  the  people,  our  young 
offspring  to  be  more  and  more  impregnated 
with  a  destructive  virus,  and  allow  the  dreadful 
increase  of  misery  and  mortality,  without  a 
protest,  since  very  many  of  the  stanchest  Mends 
of  the  work  have  turned  into  its  bitterest  en- 
emies? Why  is  it  that  the  prices,  amounting 
to  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  any  sci- 
entific proof  of  the  value  of  vaccination,  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  reproach  of  its  being  quack- 
ery, have  never  been  attempted  to  be  gained  ? 
Was  not,  in  the  last  century,  inoculation  as 
much  praised  and  commended  as  vaccination 
is  now  ?  And  was  it  not  afterward  forbidden 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  because  it  proved  itself, 
during  a  reign  of  eighty  years,  a  terrible  scourge, 


increasing  small-pox  and  spreading  other  dis- 
eases? Why  did  Jenner  himself  not  allow  his 
second  child  to  be  vaccinated  after  his  first  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  vaccination  ?  Why  is 
it  that,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  time,  and  not- 
withstanding the  acknowledged  fact  that  cow- 
pox  is  as  poisonous  as  human  pox,  an  associ- 
ation of  physicians  declared  "  the  poisoning 
after  Jenner's  method  is  harmless,  and  protects 
for  life  ?"  Is  it  not  ridiculous  and  unworthy  of 
any  respectable  cause  to  declare  vaccination  to 
be  the  reason  why  the  small-pox  accidentally 
disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  al- 
though only  about  fifteen  thousand  individuals 
out  of  the  whole  English  people  had  then  been 
vaccinated  ?  If  there  were  even  a  shadow  of 
sense  in  such  an  assertion,  would  we  not  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  now,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  general  compulsory  vaccination,  the 
small-pox  should  have  entirely  vanished  ? 

But  the  vaccine  is  an  animal  poison,  a  de- 
structive virus,  the  product  of  an  intense  dis- 
ease-process, and  causes,  when  transplanted  into 
a  healthy  organism,  disease-symptoms.  The 
excuse  that  some  vaccine  matter  is  not  poison- 
ous, and  that  any  evil  consequence  of  vaccina- 
tion is  only  the  result  of  carelessness,  is  alwurd, 
for  the  cow-pox  in  itself  is  a  virus,  and  all 
sophistications  will  never  change  its  poisonous 
character  into  healthy  matter.  The  great  vac- 
cine admirer,  Dr.  Helm  himself,  like  many  oth- 
ers, acknowledges  "  that  the  danger  of  a  wound 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
Jury,  but  on  the  following  local  and  general 
reaction,  and  particularly  if  intoxation  is  con- 
nected with  it;  but  the  symptoms  of  vac- 
cination are  those  of  poisoned  wounds,  viz., 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  fever,  glandular  swellings, 
inflammation,  etc." 

If  anybody  should  doubt  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  vaccine  virus,  I  will  cite  a  few 
cases  from  a  vast  number. 

Sir  Culling  Eardly  Smith  had  himself  vaccin- 
ated as  an  example  for  others,  but  died  from 
the  operation.  Dr.  Wells  re-vaccinated  in  1863 
a  distinguished  lady  from  a  healthy  child ;  she 
died  four  days  after  of  erysipelas.  Dr.  Walser 
and  many  other  physicians  mention  similar 
cases,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  people  died 
from  vaccination.  (I  am  ready  to  give  the 
authoritative  proof.) 

Such  prominent  men  as  Kelp,  Eulenburg, 
Erlenmeyer,  Otto,  Berklau,  state  seventy-one 
cases  of  insanity  as  direct  results  of  vaccina- 
tion. Dr.  Eammerer  tells  the  Wurtembergian 
Government :  "  Noxious  matters  are  clearly 
transplanted  by  vaccination,  not  only  through 
the  vaccine-poison  itself,  which  covers  so  many 
serious  affections,  but  also  by  the  combination 
with  it  of  other  destructive  disease-germs,  par- 
ticularly of  scrofula;  vaccination  induces  in 
the. individual  a  decided  disposition  to  the  most 
unfavorable  changes."  Dr.  Collins  observed, 
that  at  the  camp  of  Shorncliff,  where  the  small- 
pox broke  out,  many  of  the  re-vaccinated  sol- 
diers died,  or  at  least  had  arms  amputated,  in 
consequence  of  vaccination.    The  same  ob- 


servation, made  by  Louis  Napoleon  at  Chalons, 
prompted  him  to  forbid  re-vaccination. 

That  syphilis,  cancer,  tubercular  and  scrofu- 
lous affections  are  transplanted  by  vaccination 
from  the  most  healthy-appearing  children,  can 
not  be  denied.  Even  Ricord,  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  after  a  most  determined  resistance, 
found  himself  in  1868  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge: "  Formerly  I  have  scorned  the  idea  that 
syphilis  could  be  transferred  by  vaccination; 
but  facta  have  since  accumulated  to  such  an 
amount  that  I  must  concede  the  possibility.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  be  bound  to  make  this  declar- 
ation ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  loudly 
the  fact"  Depaul  laid  before  the  Academy  of 
Paris  four  hundred  and  fifty  authenticated 
cases  where  syphilis  was  transplanted  by  the 
vaccination  performed  by  high-standing  physi- 
cians. To  come  nearer  home,  I  can  name  forty- 
eight  eminent  physicians  of  England  who  test- 
ify in  the  "Blue-Book"  to  the  same  terrible 
fact 

Langenbeck,  Lebert,  Follin,  and  others,  show 
the  possibility  of  the  transplantation  of  cancer, 
and  Villemin,  H6rard,  Cornil,  Clark,  Simon, 
and  others,  that  of  tubercle. 

These  facts  have  prompted  most  prominent 
members  of  the  faculty  to  join  the  wonderfully 
increasing  anti-vaccination-compulsory  leagues 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Even  Dr.  Gregory,  for  fifty  years  director  of 
the  small-pox  hospital  in  London,  declared  on 
his  deathbed :  "  The  idea  to  destroy  small-pox 
by  vaccination  is  as  absurd  as  chimerical ;  it  is 
as  irrational  as  presumptuous."  This  same 
Dr.  Gregory  opposed,  like  the  inventor  Jenner, 
the  vaccination  of  his  own  children.  Dr.  Epps, 
twenty-five  years  director  of  the  Jenner  Insti- 
tute, in  London,  vaccinated  more  than  120,000 
people,  but  is  decidedly  opposed  to  compulsory 
measures.   He  says : 

"  The  vaccine  virus  is  clearly  a  poison,  and 
penetrates  as  such  the  whole  organism,  and  in- 
fects it  so  that  it  acts  repressively  on  the 
small-pox.  It  is  neither  an  antidote  nor  a  cor- 
rigent,  nor  neutralizes  the  pox,  but  it  paralyzes 
the  expansive  power  of  a  good  constitution  to 
the  extent  that  the  disease  must  fall  upon  the 
mucous  membrane."  Skelton  exclaims :  "  I 
have  belonged,  a  long  time,  to  the  great  vac- 
cination army;  but  now  I  can  not  take  any 
longer  the  responsibility  upon  myself,  for  I  am 
convinced  vaccine  does  not  only  not  protect, 
but  causes  many  other  diseases."  Dr.  Collins, 
for  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  the  vaccinators 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  finally  says :  "  There 
really  exists  now  not  the  slightest  change  in 
the  virulence  of  the  small-pox,  and  two-thirds  of 
those  violently  attacked  by  small-pox  were  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  individuals."  Dr.  Stow- 
ell,  for  twenty-five  years  vaccine  physician  in 
London,  declared  finally:  "  Vaccination  is  not 
only  an  illusion,  but  a  positive  curse.  It  is 
more  than  ridiculous,  it  is  nonsense,  to  assert 
that  a  virus  taken  from  a  sick  animal  can 
produce  any  other  effect  in  the  human  body 
but  to  injure  and  poison  it" 
There  is  another  position  to  be  taken  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  absurdity  of  vaccination.  Either 
the  human-pox  and  cow-pox  are  identical,  or 
they  are  not  If  the  latter,  what  influence  can 
the  cow-pox  have  on  the  small-pox,  if  the  for- 
mer is  driven  into  the  blood  of  a  human  being? 
But  most  of  the  vaccine  worshipers  assert,  if 
not  an  identity,  at  least  a  perfect  similarity. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  again  to  con- 
sider exclusive  situations.  Every  individual  to 
be  vaccinated  can  not  but  havo  already  the 
pox  disease  or  not  in  itself;  a  third  is  impossi- 
ble. Therefore  the  vaccinator  who  does  not 
know  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  fact, 
must,  in  case  the  pox  already  exists  in  the 
tortured  being,  assert  that  the  newly  delved- 
In  poison  will,  by  some  hocus-pocus  or  other, 
swallow  up  its  twin  sister,  and  somehow  or 
other  exorcise  it;  that  is,  Satan  is  put  into  the 
body  to  drive  the  there  existing  Satan  out,  or 
one  and  one  make  none  (ridiculous!);  and  in 
case  the  pox  docs  not  exist,  declare  that  the 
animal  poison  transferred  into  the  healthy 
blood  can  not  do  any  harm,  although  we  are 
advised  to  avoid  even  the  smell  of  a  pox 
patient  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  the  fac- 
ility to  say  (because  pox  virus  and  hydrophobic 
virus  are  both  animal  poisons),  "You  must  be 
careful  not  to  smell  a  mad  dog,— but  there  is 
some  virtue  in  being  bitten?" 

The  smile  at  the  imbecility  of  such  presump- 
tuous assertions  can  not  prevent  the  shudder  at 
the  terrible  consequences  of  vaccination  in 
introducing  into  the  human  organism  and 
spreading  among  the  whole  generation  the 
most  destructive  and  frightful  diseases,  as  hint- 
ed above.  Yet,  trembling  before  these  horrible 
facts,  we  must  take  a  step  farther,  and  accuse 
vaccination  of  having  introduced  entirely  new 
diseases,  or  at  least  of  having  so  aggravated  ex- 
isting disorders  that  they  have  become  the 
nightmare  of  civilized  humanity;  they  pro- 
gressed frightfully,  step  by  step,  because  the 
preceding  providential  hints  of  warning  were 
not  heeded.  Such  a  first  hint  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  a  throat  affection,  appearing  in  1810, 
and  called  in  its  own  fatherland  "  Croup,"  the 
product  of  which  is  a  false  membrane  contain- 
ing, according  to  chemical  analysis,  pox  mat- 
ter. Soon,  only  some  nine  years  later,  the  rec- 
tum gave  another  hint  to  cease  to  dig  poison 
into  the  blood,  by  the  development  of  that  now 
dairy  more  spreading,  aggravated,  abominable 
typhus.  Here,  too,  we  find  in  the  lower  ab- 
dominal intestines  pox-like  eruptions.  Some 
ten  years  more  brought  us  a  new  enemy,  which 
the  faculty  impudently  called  "Asiatic  Chol- 
era." No  research  has  yet  given  an  excuse  for 
the  epithet "  Asiatic."  *  The  mere  resemblance 
of  certain  symptoms  of  a  disease  we  now  have, 
to  a  disease  which  originated  thousands  of 
years  ago  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  from 
purely  local  causes,  is  no  reason  to  assert  its  im- 
portation.  Have  we  not  had,  for  many  centu- 


*  That  a  notifiable  names  are  often  tho  cause  of  much 
misery  on  acronnt  of  their  Influence  npon  the  Tiews  of 
their  origin,  nature,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  itself. 
Is  proved  not  only  in  cholera,  bnt  also  in  hydrophobia 
and  otiier  maladies. 


ries,  the  same  connection  with  the  East  Indies 
we  have  now  ?  Let  us  attempt  to  lift  the  vail  and 
look  at  the  scourge  with  clear  eyes.  The  rice- 
water  discharges  differ  not  only  from  those  of 
the  Indian  cholera,  but  they  smell  positively 
moldy,  and  examination  shows  in  them  con- 
tents similar  to  pox  matter,  while  we  find  in 
the  whole  coating  of  the  abdominal  cavity  pox- 
like eruption,  and  know  that  whenever  the 
skin  is  inclined  to  irritation,  as  in  the  epidemic 
of  1886,  the  disease  is  very  light  Why  will 
we  not  rather  accept  what  high  medical  au- 
thority declares,  that  vaccination  acts  reprcss- 
ively  upon  small-pox,  fettering  it  upon  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  thus  explain  the  pre- 
disposition to  an  intense  aggravation  of  our  old 
cholera,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
sensible  explanation  ?  for  the  Indian  importa- 
tion is  simply  ridiculous.  But  since  the  cholera 
of  1880,  another  step  farther  in  destructive  dis- 
ease of  the  mucous  membranes  has  been  made ; 
Diptheritis  has  appeared  in  a  most  frightful 
form. 

I  will  not,  for  want  of  space  and  time,  enter 
farther  into  this  matter ;  but  I  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  everybody 
can  see  from  the  above  that,  what  physicians 
themselves  acknowledge,  "  vaccinatum  encum- 
bers the  inner  coating"  must  have  caused  there 
serious  injury  and  a  progressive  tendency  to 
diseased  affections.  Add  to  this  a  farther  con- 
cession of  the  lights  of  the  faculty,  that  other 
acute  skin  diseases,  viz.,  scarlet  fever  and  mea- 
sles, have  become  more  destructive  since,  as 
they  hope,  vaccination  has  lessened  small-pox, 
and  we  will  have  new  reason  to  condemn  a 
superstition  which  has  never  proved  to  be  of 
the  slightest  benefit  hut  entailed  upon  thou- 
sands of  individuals  most  horrible  suffering 
and  death. 

These  hastily  written  lines  do  not  pretend  to 
do  justice  to  the  cause  every  philanthropist 
ought  to  sustain;  but  finding  the  "Phreno- 
logical Journal  "  the  only  liberal  paper 
which  will  allow  an  attack  on  the  infatua- 
tion, I  wished  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  in 
order  to  not  encroach  upon  other  important 
matters  more  directly  connected  with  its  ob- 
ject of  its  publication.  Should  there  be,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  offered  to  me  to  more 
extensively  ventilate  the  matter,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  do  so,  particularly  as  I  then  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  statistical  tables  on 
which  the  vaccine  worshipers  seek  to  rely. 

[This  Journal  is  open  to  a  rejoinder  by 
any  regular  physician  who  may  be  disposed  to 
discuss  the  question  fairly.  The  Editor,  of 
course,  reserves  the  right  to  revise  or  reject 
any  matter  as  he  thinks  proper.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 


Save  the  Birds. — A  royal  decree  in  Prus- 
sia makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  or  confine  in  cages 
the  blue-gorge,  red-gorge,  nightingale,  hedge- 
sparrow,  red-start  wagtail,  wren,  blackbird, 
titmouse,  finch,  linnet,  sparrow,  green-finch, 
thistle-finch,  woodpecker,  lapwing,  swallow, 
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church-owl,  starling,  crow,  raven,  roller,  gnat- 
snapper,  sparrow-hawk,  cuckoo,  wry-neck, 
buzzard,  hawk,  and  owls,  with  the  exception 
of  the  horned  owls.  It  is  likewise  interdicted 
to  disturb  the  broods  or  to  carry  off  the  nest  of 
these  birds,  or  to  catch  them  by  snares,  gins, 
bird-calls,  or  any  similar  devices.  Transgres- 
sors of  this  order  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
from  one  to  ten  thalcrs  or  confinement  in  jail, 
or  both.  The  sale  of  any  of  the  birds  named 
is  also  prohibited  under  penalty  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment [Reasons :  the  worms,  bugs,  flies, 
and  other  insects  are  eating  and  spoiling  the 
fruits,  grain,  and  other  crops.  The  birds  are 
wanted  to  eat  the  worms  and  insects.  It's  a 
good  law.    Save  the  birds.] 


'  JOHN  A.  HOBBLING, 

THE  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  CONTRACTOR. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Roebling,  the  dis- 
tinguished civil  engineer,  has  awakened  a 
strong  emotion  throughout  the  country. 

He  was  born  June  12, 1806,  at  Muhlhausen, 
in  Thuringia,  Prussia.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  C.  E.  from  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Berlin,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
subject  of  his  graduating  thesis  was  "  Suspen- 
sion Bridges."  With  this  class  of  structures 
his  name  will  ever  be  identified. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  and 
bought  a  considerable  tract  of  land  near  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.  He  soon  after  commenced  the 
•practice  of  his  profession,  and  continued  it 
upon  various  railways  and  canals  for  more 
than  ten  years  before  the  time  ripened  for  him 
to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

In  1844,  having  prev  lovely  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  wire  rope,  he  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  reconstructing  the  wooden  aque- 
duct of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  across  the  Alle- 
ghany River,  upon  the  suspension  principle, 
which  he  successfully  accomplished.  This 
aqueduct  consisted  of  seven  spans,  each  162 
feet  in  length.  The  wooden  trunk  which  held 
the  water  was  supported  by  two  continuous 
wire  cables,  seven  inches  in  diameter.  The 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Monongahela  at 
Pittsburg  succeeded.  This  bridge  has  eight 
spans  188  feet  long,  and  the  cables  are  four  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Roebling  contracted,  in  1848,  to  erect 
four  suspension  aqueducts  on  the  line  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  all  of  which 
were  completed  in  due  time.  In  1851  the  great 
suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  was  commenced, 
and  was  completed  so  that  the  first  locomotive 
crossed  in  March,  1855.  This  was  an  engineer- 
ing feat  that  compelled  the  universal  acknowl- 
edgment of  Mr.  Roebling' a  great  genius. 

At  the  time  the  Niagara  bridge  was  com- 
menced, Mr.  Roebling  also  commenced  a  bridge 
over  the  Kentucky  River,  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Railroad,  leading  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chattanooga.  This  bridge  progressed  no  far- 
ther than  the  completion  of  the  towers,  owing 
to  financial  failure  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
This  bridge  would,  if  completed,  have  been  a 
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more  remarkable  work  than  the  one  at  Niag- 
ara, the  span  being  1,234  feet. 

The  subsequent  works  of  Mr.  Roebling  were 
the  bridge  over  the  Alleghany  River  at  Pitts- 
burg—  the  most  elegant  suspension  bridge, 
probably,  on  this  continent — and  the  Ohio 
bridge  at  Cincinnati,  completed  in  1867. 

His  name  and  reputation  have  acquired  a 
greater  prominence  within  the  past  two  years 
because  of  his  zealous  activity  in  connection 
with  the  great  East  River  bridge,  which  is  to 
connect  New  York  city  with  Brooklyn.  His 
plans  and  specifications  were  some  time  ago 
accepted  as  the  most  practicable,  and  he  had 
been  engaged  for  some  months  previous  to  the 
accident  which  caused  his  death,  in  perfecting 
the  surveys  of  the  river  banks,  and  other  mat- 
ters preliminary  to  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
great  work. 

The  injury  he  sustained  was  received  while 
examining  the  approaches  of  the  projected 
bridge.  Being  absorbed  in  some  measurement, 
he  did  not  notice  a  steamboat  coming  into  its 
slip,  which,  colliding  with  the  rack,  forced  it 
back,  and  so  crushed  his  foot 

Mr.  Roebling  leaves  a  son  who  has  given  his 
whole  attention  to  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  who  Is  said  to  be  fully  competent  to  carry 
on  the  work  so  well  designed  by  his  father. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Covington  and  Cin- 
cinnati Bridge  Company,  at  a  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roebling,  who  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  company  as  its  chief  engineer,  voted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

"As  a  professional  man  in  that  branch  to 
which  he  devoted  a  greater  portion  of  his  life, 
he  was  without  a  peer.  While  he  entertained 
for  all  professional  precedents  a  proper  respect, 
he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  bound  or  lim- 
ited by  them.  His  mind  projected  original 
enterprises  and  applied  new  principles,  and  he 
thus  established  new  precedents. 

"  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  bridging  wide 
streams  safely,  leaving  free  and  uninterrupted 
the  channels  for  navigation. 

"  His  late  great  work  at  our  city  will  stand 
for  centuries,  a  public  benefaction  and  monu- 
ment to  his  genius. 

"  The  work  upon  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  just  entering— the  bridging  of  the 
East  River  by  a  single  span,  1,600  feet  long — 
was  with  him  a  favorite  idea  for  several  years 
before  it  attracted  much  attention  from  those 
most  nearly  interested.  To  us,  who  knew  him 
so  well,  it  is  especially  sad  that  his  life  was  not 
spared,  to  permit  him  to  gratify  his  professional 
pride  in  the  completion  of  this  work.  There  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that  the  plans  which  he  had  so 
carefully  and  studiously  matured  for  this  mag- 
nificent projected  bridge  will  be  followed  by 
whoever  may  be  selected  to  succeed  him  as 
chief  engineer. 

"His  life,  character,  and  habits  afford  a 
splendid  example  for  young  men.  He  entered 
upon  life  without  means  or  influential  friends. 
His  honor,  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  per- 


severance against  all  difficulties  and  the  preju- 
dices of  men  who  opposed  and  sometimes  ridi- 
culed his  projects,  secured  for  him  both." 

Mr.  Roebling  had  a  full-sized  brain  on  a 
well-proportioned  body;  a  very  active  mind, 
in  keeping  with  his  clearly  marked  motive- 
mental  temperament  His  Constructiveness, 
Concentratlveness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem 
were.large.  His  perceptive  faculties  were  also 
large  and  active.  As  a  whole,  the  head  and 
body  were  well  formed,  and  the  character  was 
in  harmony  with  the  same.  It  was  by  close 
industry,  by  the  use  of  his  faculties,  not  in 
themselves  remarkable,  that  he  gained  fame 
and  fortune. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

We  read  and  hear  a  great  deal  about  disci- 
pline in  the  management  of  schools.  Teachers 
themselves  differ  more  or  less  on  the  means  to 
be  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  obedience  and 
order.  Some,  evidently  possessing  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture,  oven  now  advocate 
severe  measures  in  treating  insubordinate  pu- 
pils. Others  ignore  corporal  punishment  alto- 
gether, and  claim  that  the  best  results  are  only 
to  be  obtained  by  gentleness. 

In  the  government  of  a  school  everything 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  teacher.  The 
conduct  of  his  scholars  is  in  accord  with  liis 
peculiar  system  and  character.  If  he  be  a 
harsh,  stern  man  he  may  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing perfect  order,  and  have  submissive  pupils, 
but  he  will  not  make  fine  scholars  of  them.  A 
youth  who  dreads  his  teacher  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  his  studies..  He  may 
recite  glibly,  but  he  will  not  exhibit  a  thorough- 
ness of  understanding  with  reference  to  the  de- 
tails and  meaning  of  his  tasks.  The  teacher 
who  is  kind,  and  seeks  to  obtain  the  implicit 
confidence  of  his  pupils  in  his  ability  to  unravel 
any  difficulty  which  may  appear  in  their  studies, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  inspires  them  with 
a  feeling  of  manliness  and  self-reliance,  will 
secure  the  best  results.  He  will  make  good 
students  and  good  men. 

Order  and  obedience  in  the  school-room  are 
very  essential  to  a  teacher's  success,  but  they 
are  as  much  an  end  as  a  meant  of  instruction. 
The  chief  object  of  a  school  system  is  to  make 
good  citizens ;  and  that  policy,  therefore,  should 
be  adopted  which  shall  best  develop  the  stu- 
dent's mind  and  fit  him  for  the  activities  of 
life.  It  is  manifest  that  the  teacher  who  be- 
lieves in  inflexible  laws  and  rigorous  punish- 
ment for  misconduct,  pursues  an  illiberal,  con- 
tracting, dwarfing  policy — he  governs  too  much. 
But  he  who  appeals  to  the  personal  honor  and 
sense  of  right  of  his  scholars  impels  them  to 
think  for  themselves,  strengthens  their  moral 
apprehensions,  and  brings  out  the  best  features 
of  their  character.  When  a  pupil  disptsed  to 
be  insubordinate  is  given  something  to  think 
about  and  do,  and  his  teacher  makes  him  be- 
lieve that  he  (the  teacher)  is  confident  that  he 
can  do  it  if  he  will  only  make  an  earnest  effort, 
and  if  the  teacher  show,  too,  that  he  believes 


in  that  pupil's  integrity  and  disposition  to  do 
the  right,  he  will  become  actively  useful ;  he 
will  begin  to  feel  that  he  has  a  part  to  perform 
for  himself  and  for  society,  and  he  will  learn 
to  govern  himself. 

The  most  successful  school  in  New  England 
is  said  to  be  one  "  where  every  pupil  stood  in 
mortal  dread  of  the  teacher,  not  because  he 
was  terrible  in  threats  or  punishments,  but  be- 
cause he  made  a  few  very  simple  requirements, 
and  then  stood  firmly  by  them."  Every  scholar 
could  readily  apprehend,  and  readily  perform 
all,  and  he  knew  that  he  must— there  was  no 
escape.  If  the  brief  lesson  was  not  learned  in 
school,  it  must  be  learned  out  of  school ;  and 
every  pupil  must  know  completely  everything 
that  was  to  be  known.  There  was  no  oversight 
of  trifling  defects— they  must  be  remedied. 

With  this  inflexible  authority  there  was 
coupled  wonderful  enthusiasm.  The  teacher 
was  more  interested  in  the  pupil's  real  progress 
and  in  his  studies  than  in  any  and  all  things 
else.  The  result  was  remarkable  in  every  re- 
spect. The  amount  of  work  accomplished  was 
prodigious,  and  in  three  months  the  sense  of 
overwhelming  fear  was  developed  into  filial 
and  parental  affection.  The  pupils  violated  no 
rules,  for  they  had  no  inclination  to  do  so;  they 
were  so  interested  in  their  studies  that  they 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
rule ;  and  had  one  of  their  number  attempted  to 
disturb  the  labors  of  the  room,  the  others 
would  have  been  more  severe  toward  him  than 
even  the  master  himself.  They  took  their 
teacher's  par  tt  and  sided  with  him  in  all  things, 
for  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  their  fel- 
lowship and  love.  An  observer  could  see  the 
change  which  passed  over  them.  In  one  year 
the  thoughtfulness  of  manhood  had  been 
reached;  not  a  thoughtfulness  of  obedience, 
but  of  excellence. 

There  is  a  restraint  under  law,  and  a  license 
without  law ;  but  there  is  something  better 
than  either,  and  that  is  liberty  with  law ;  and 
if  we  would  have  our  pupils  attain  to  the  best 
citizenship,  we  shall  do  well  to  inculcate  a 
love  of  country,  and  a  love  of  those  in  author- 
ity, rather  than  try  to  train  them  to  obedience 
as  a  virtue  in  itself  and  for  itself. 


A  Lake  of  Fire.— The  PuU  Matt  Gazette 
mentions  the  recurrence  of  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  as  hav- 
ing been  observed  in  remote  times  by  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  That 
huge  salt  lake  is  dotted  with  islands  from 
which  enormous  quantities  of  naphtha  are  year- 
ly taken.  Early  last  month,  owing  to  subter- 
ranean disturbances,  the  naphtha  wells  on  these 
islands  overflowed,  and  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  lake. 
It  accidentally  took  fire;  and  for  forty-eight 
hours  burned  furiously  over  a  surface  of  many 
thousands  of  square  miles,  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent and  terrifying  spectacle  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  country,  who  imagin- 
ed the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  The  fish 
in  the  lake  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  for 
miles  around  vegetation  was  patched  and  the 
country  made  like  a  desert 
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LIGHTS  OP  OMAHA— FAMILIAR 
SKETCHES  — No.  4. 

DR.  GEORGE  L.  MILLER. 

Thb  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Boon- 
ville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  tbirty- 
eight  years  of  age.  In  1848  be  removed  with 
bis  father's  family  to  Syracuse,  where  he  stud- 
ied medicine  wiUi  Dr.  Hoyt,  and  subsequently 
graduated  with  honor  after  a  medical  course  in 
the  old  Crosby  Street  School,  New  York  city. 
He  thereupon  returned  to  Syracuse  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  re- 
mained in  Syracuse  but  two  years,  during  a 
part  of  which  time  be  filled  the  position  of  city 
physician,  and  was  otherwise  officially  cm- 
ployed  in  the  line  of  bis  calling.  In  1854  he 
started  West,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  arrived 
in  Omaha,  a  place  where  he  has  since  lived, 
and  to  whose  development  he  has  contributed 
no  small  share.  In  his  new  home  Dr.  Miller 
engaged  in  the  vocation  for  which  he  had  been 
educated;  but  after  a  few  years  his  tastes  in- 
clined him  to  other  pursuits,  and  we  find  him 
undertaking  divers  schemes  with  varying  suc- 
cess, until  he  entered  upon  the  enterprise  of 
which  be  is  now  reaping  the  reward  in  a  high 
and  honored  position — one  to  which  by  his 
bent  of  mind  he  naturally  gravitated, — I  refer 
to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Omaha  Daily  Her- 
ald, a  morning  journal  of  ten  columns.  This 
adventure  was  entered  upon  several  years  ago 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Daniel  W.  Car- 
penter, a  man  of  large  experience  in  the  me- 
chanical department  of  that  business.  At  the 
time  this  project  was  determined  there  were 
many  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  much  that 
made  the  venture  considerably  hazardous.  But 
the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  firm  of 
Miller  &  Carpenter  were  well  adapted  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  scheme.  In  an  extra- 
ordinarily short  period  it  surmounted  all  em- 
barrassments, and  by  an  enterprising  and 
spirited  prosecution  of  its  legitimate  purposes 
obtained  a  hold  upon  the  community  which 
required  frequent  enlargements  of  the  size  of 
the  paper,  until  it  has  now  acquired  propor- 
tions equaled  by  none  published  within  a  very 
great  distance  of  that  far  city. 

The  people  of  Omaha  can  not  feel  too  deeply 
their  obligation  to  these  gentlemen  who  have 
made  the  Ilerald  of  so  much  value  to  tliem,  and 
especially  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose 
pen  is  so  well  qualified  for  and  so  freely  used 
in  writing  up  the  advantages  and  interests  of 
their  city.  The  Herald  has  always  fostered 
with  extreme  attention  and  assiduity  all  the 
projects  for  internal  improvement  both  of  the 
town  and  State.  It  has  always  discountenanced 
with  freedom  of  criticism  those  various  im- 
moral tendencies  which  arc  peculiar  to  no  one 
of  our  thriving  towns,  but  which  are  attendant 
upon  all  districts  where  money  is  to  be  found. 
It  has  taken  an  elevated  position  upon  the  In- 
dian question,  and  placed  the  responsibility  of 
our  frontier  difficulties  on  shoulders  which 
should  properly  be  charged  with  the  burden. 
I  refer  to  the  corrupt  agents  and  dealers  on  be- 
half of  the  Government   If  it  is  true  that  no 


treaty  with  any  of  our  Western  Indians  is  now 
considered  of  weight  by  them — if  it  is  true  that 
they  make  and  break  them  with  great  facility, 
of  which  really  there  is  no  room  for  doubt — 
it  is  because  white  representatives  have  taught 
them,  by  their  fraudulent  connivances  and 
common  betrayal  of  confidence,  the  practice  of 
infidelity ;  and  for  this  reason  alone  do  we  find 
to-day  our  Government,  whose  intention  to- 
ward the  red  man  has  always  been  right,  neces- 
sitated to  accept  the  resort  of  extermination. 
The  moral  disease  which  the  Indians  have 
contracted  of  white  men,  who,  clothed  with 
authority,  have  stolen  the  stipendiary  stores  fur- 
nished by  the  Government,  which  they  were 
to  take  charge  of  and  distribute  for  the  pur- 
poses of  preserving  instead  of  destroying 
friendly  relations,  is  incurable.  Some  of  these 
plunderers,  resident  in  that  far  city  to-day,  from 
a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  have  in  three 
years  made  themselves  rich!  To  this  fatal 
moral  disorder,  which  is  now  inflamed  beyond 
possibility  of  allay,  I  may  add  one  that  is  phys- 
ical, which  white  men  have  given  to  Indian 
women,  and  which  has  been  communicated  to 
whole  tribes ;  and  to-day  we  see  in  consequence 
their  sick  hosts  stealing  away,  with  attenuated 
forms  and  unstable  steps,  for  ever.  Should  we 
wonder  that  they  wear  a  scowl  upon  their  faces, 
or  fall  with  demoniac  spirit  upon  every  strag- 
gler that  trespasses  upon  their  soil  ? 

But  I  am  digressing  quite  considerably  from 
the  matter  in  hand,  for  which,  however,.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  receive  the  applause  of  my  readers, 
and  none  more  hearty  than  that  of  my  subject 
himself. 

It  will  never  be  known  what  the  agency  of 
this  single  man  has  been  in  building  that  beau- 
tiful city.  How  many  have  been  attracted 
tbither  by  his  enthusiastic  exertions  through 
bis  paper  can  not  be  discovered ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  extensive  capital  centered  there  has  been 
directly  or  indirectly  drawn  across  the  Mis- 
souri by  influences  of  which  he  has  been  the 
author.  His  articles  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent devoted  not  only  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  prospects  of  the  "  Queen  "  city,  but  have 
looked  to  the  advancement  of  the  whole  far 
West  No  one  in  that  country,  I  am  assured,  is 
so  capable  of  writing  up  the  railroad  promises 
of  the  vast  trans-Missouri  territory,  as  ho  has 
watched  with  the  warmest  interest  every  indi- 
cation that  looks  to  its  development 

Dr.  Miller,  doubtless,  has  seen  much  of  hard- 
ship and  adversity  in  his  day.  Few  have  pass- 
ed through  so  many  reverses  with  less  dis- 
credit; and,  further,  they  have  touched  a 
naturally  generous  and  open  nature  with 
that  choicest  ornament  to  human  character, 
the  finest  trait  of  the  gentleman — sympathy. 
His  private  letters,  rather  than  his  editorials, 
as  well  as  the  conversation  of  his  life,  reveal 
this  quality  in  all  its  richness ;  and  though  few 
have  been  favored  with  a  correspondence,  still 
this  is  a  feature  which  has  not  escaped  very 
general  appreciation. 

As  an  orator,  Dr.  Miller  is  always  earnest  and 


popular.  His  blows  bit  the  mark  squarely,  and 
are  sent  home  without  any  preliminary  fencing. 
He  is  disposed  to  be  heavy  and,  perhaps,  vio- 
lent in  his  political  addresses,  rather  than  flow- 
ery or  grandiloquent.  In  his  manner  and 
gestures  he  is  free  and  natural,  with  a  tendency 
to  carelessness. 


FINE  FEATHERS  AT  CHURCH. 

Harper's  Bazaar  is  certainly  not  very 
Puritanic  on  questions  of  dress.  Perhaps  the 
good  people  who  are  more  under  bondage  to 
fine  dressing  than  they  suppose,  will  like  to 
know  its  opinion  on  this  subject  of  dressing 
for  church. — American  Churchman. 

The  best  bred  people  of  every  Christian 
country  but  our  own  avoid  all  personal  display 
when  engaged  in  worship  and  prayer.  Our 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  are  made  places  for 
the  exhibition  of  fine  apparel  and  other  costly 
and  flaunting  compliances  with  fashion,  by 
those  who  boast  of  superior  wealth  and  man- 
ners. We  shall  leave  our  gewgawed  devotees 
to  reconcile  humiliation  in  worship  with  van- 
ity in  dress.  That  is  a  problem  which  we 
confess  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
capacity  to  solve.  How  far  fine  clothes  may 
affect  the  personal  piety  of  the  devotee  we  do 
not  pretend  even  to  conjecture ;  but  we  have 
a  very  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
influence  upon  the  religion  of  others.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  churches  are  so  fluttering  with 
birds  of  fine  feathers  that  no  sorry  fowl  will 
venture  in.  It  is  impossible  for  poverty  in 
rags  and  patches,*or  even  in  decent  but  hum. 
ble  costume,  to  take  its  seat,  if  it  should  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  place,  by  the  side  of 
wealth  in  brocade  and  broadcloth.  The  poor 
are  so  awed  by  the  pretension  of  superior 
dress  and  "  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  that 
they  naturally  avoid  too  close  a  proximity  to 
them.  The  church  being  the  only  place  on 
this  side  of  the  grave  designed  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor  to  meet  together  in  equal  pros- 
tration before  God,  it  certainly  should  always 
be  kept  free  for  this  common  humiliation 
and  brotherhood.  It  is  so  in  most  of  the 
churches  in  Europe,  where  the  beggar  in  rags 
and  wretchedness  and  the  wealthiest  and  most 
eminent,  whose  appropriate  sobriety  of  dress 
leaves  them  without  mark  of  external  distinc- 
tion, kneel  down  together,  equalized  by  a  com- 
mon humiliation  before  the  only  Supreme 
Being.  The  adoption  of  a  more  simple  attire 
for  church  on  the  part  of  the  rich  in  this 
country  would  have  the  effect,  certainly  not 
of  diminishing  their  own  personal  piety,  but 
probably  of  increasing  the  disposition  for 
religious  observance  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 

[We  can  not  comprehend  how  a  deep  spirit- 
ual yearning,  an  earnest  hearty  devotion,  can 
co-ordinate  with  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the 
peacock  or  the  conspicuous  exhibition  of 
flashing  jewels.  Tasteful  attire,  suited  to  the 
wearer's  personal*,  is  not  out  of  place  any- 
where;  for  that  whtcb  is  truly  tasteful  can  not 
but  be  acceptable  to  all.] 
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THE  TIGER. 

In  the  history  of  savage  beasts  we  read  no 
accounts  more  thrilling  and  repulsive  than 
those  which  relate  to  this  prowling  and  malig- 
nant animal.  -The  lion  has  no  such  terrible 
Records  of  sudden  destruction  wrought  to  trav- 
elers and  hunters  in  the  Indian  jungles  as  the 
tiger  has  made  his  name  famous  for.  While 
in  strength  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former, 
yet  in  ferocity  and  cunning  he  is  much  the 
superior.  The  general  appearance  of  the  tiger 
is  so  well  known  that  but  a  brief  description 
will  suffice  here.  He  is  quite  different  in  con- 
tour from  the  lion,  though  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  the  felidae  of  animals.  He  has 
no  trace  of  the  lion's  shaggy  mane,  and  instead 
of  the  latter' s  bold  and  rather  noble  front,  his 
countenance,  scowling  under  the  different  pas- 
sions, conveys  the  idea  of  wanton  treachery 
and  cruelty.  His  body  is  long  and  slender; 
the  whole  form  cat-like,  and  his  movements 
are  performed  with  a  singular  smoothness, 
ease,  and  grace.  An  animal  of  this  species  in 
good  health,  with  hair  line,  thick,  and  glossy, 
the  color  bright-tawny  yellow,  shaded  into  pure 
white  on  the  under  parts,  and  marked  with 
dark  bands  and  brindlings,  exhibits  a  distribu- 
tion of  color  not  only  pleasing  but  beautiful. 


The  variations  of  color  are  more  marked  in  the 
male  than  the  female,  and  deepen  with  age ; 
cubs  being  of  a  gray  hue  with  obscure  dusky 
bands. 

The  home  of  the  tiger  is  entirely  restricted 
to  Asia,  but  there  its  range  is  extensive.  It  is 
found  on  the  hot  plains  of  India,  in  the  cool 
parallels  of  the  lofty  Himalayas,  and  amid  the 
rugged  scenery  of  China.  The  tigress  brings 
forth  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  young  at 
a  time.  She  is  a  faithful  mother,  braving  every 
danger  for  them,  and  attacking  without  any 
hesitation  man  and  beast  in  their  defense. 

The  natives  of  Sumatra  regard  this  animal, 
notwithstanding  its  ferocity,  wi:h  a  supersti- 
tious veneration,  and  take  but  few  precautions 
against  their  depredations.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bencoolen,  it  is  said,  scarcely  a  family  can  be 
found  that  has  not  lost  some  member,  carried 
off  by  tigers.  The  natives  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  call 
the  tiger  nene — that  is,  grandfather — upon  the 
supposition  that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors 
dwell  in  the  tigers.  When  a  tiger  enters  one 
of  their  villages,  the  people  prepare  rice  and 
fruits  and  place  them  at  the  entrance,  suppos- 
ing that  the  predatory  beast  will  be  pleased 
with  this  hospitable  reception  and  so  pass  on 
without  doing  any  harm. 


In  some  of  the  provinces 
of  southern  India  the  rav- 
ages of  this  animal  have 
been  appalling.  One  district 
alone  made  returns  to  the 
British  Government  of  three 
hundred  men  and  five  thou- 
sand cattle  destroyed  in 
three  years.  It,  however,  is 
only  in  the  open  country 
that  the  tiger  becomes  so 
dangerous ;  for  in  the  forest 
he  finds  food,  and  rarely  en- 
counters man.  When  press- 
ed by  hunger  he  seeks  his 
prey  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  villages,  and  carries  off 
cattle  before  the  herdsmen's 
eyes.  If  he  tastes  human 
blood  once,  the  spell  of  fear, 
which  he  instinctively  felt 
before  toward  man,  is  brok- 
en; the  tiger's  nature  is 
changed,  he  deserts  the  jun- 
gle and  haunts  the  very 
doors  of  his  victims.  Cattle 
pass  unheeded,  but  their 
driver  is  carried  off;  and 
from  that  time  the  tiger  be- 
comes a  man-eater. 


The  tiger's  skin  is  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  encourage 
the  Oriental  hunterto  seek 
his  lair;  but  the  most  effi- 
cient means  for  his  destruc- 
tion has  been  the  rewards 
offered  by  provincial  govern- 
ments for  his  head.  Tins 
system  has  stimulated  both 
native  and  European  inge- 
nuity in  devising  methods  for  capturing  and 
killing  him. 

Hunting  the  tiger  is  a  sport  exclusively  In- 
dian ;  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  pre-eminent 
among  Eastern  sports.  The  only  animal  found 
suitable  to  assist  in  this  dangerous  amusement 
is  the  elephant,  which  often  displays  great 
courage  and  coolness  in  the  chase,  and  at  times 
a  sagacity  which  has  saved  the  rider's  life. 
When  a  tiger'  springs  on  an  elephant,  as  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  do  when  closely  pressed, 
the  latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him  off 
under  his  feet,  and  then  the  elephant  either 
kneels  on  him  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or 
gives  him  a  kick  which  breaks  half  his  ribs. 
Elephants  sometimes  are  terribly  wounded  in 
the  struggle,  as  a  large  tiger  clings  very  tena- 
ciously with  his  claws  and  teeth.  It  happens, 
too,  occasionally,  that  an  elephant  failing  to  dis- 
lodge the  tiger,  will  fall  and  endeavor  to  roll 
on  his  enemy,  in  which  case  the  hunters  who 
may  be  on  the  elephant's  back  are  exposed  to 
double  danger. 

The  tiger  is  readily  tamed  when  taken  young, 
but  its  temper  is  not  to  be  so  much  depended 
on  as  the  lion's.  The  eminent  Charles  James 
Fox  had  a  young  one  which  followed  him 
about  like  a  dog.  He  had  reared  it  from  its 
infancy,  and  fed  it  entirely  on  milk  and  vegeta- 
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bles.  Still  its  savage  nature  was  not  altogether 
subdued  or  lost,  as  the  sequel  shows.  One  day 
while  he  was  silting  in  his  room  reading,  the 
tiger  went  up  and  licked  his  hand,  which  was 
banging  over  the  back  of  the  chair  be  sat  upon. 
Before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  the  animal's 
tongue  had  scraped  away  a  portion  of  the  skin. 
Mr.  Fox  happening  to  turn,  his  head  discov- 
ered that  the  tiger's  eyes  were  glaring,  and  its 
whole  spirit  apparently  aroused  by  this  first 
taste  of  blood.  Gently  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  without  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the 
brute's  mouth,  he  led  it  with  caressing  words 
into  the  next  room,  over  the  chimney-piece  of 
which  was  hanging  a  loaded  pistol.  As  the 
blood  flowed  more  rapidly  the  tiger's  eyes 
glared  more  fiercely,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Fox 
was  able  to  seize  the  pistol,  and  at  once  shot  it 
through  the  head  with  fatal  effect 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  tiger  pur- 
chased for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  placed, 
while  awaiting  transportation,  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  was  confined  in  a  largo  wooden 
case  lined  with  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  the 
animal  ripped  off  the  first  night  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  gnawed  the  cose  partly  through. 
The  next  day  the  case  was  repaired  by  the 
addition  only  of  a  strong  piece  of  wood,  which 
was  nailed  on  the  outside.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  tiger  renewed  his  efforts  to  break 
his  bonds,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
night  succeeded,  and  sprang  upon  a  wall  ten 
feet  high,  where  he  was  found  by  the  keeper. 
Induced  by  a  reward  of  ten  guineas,  the  latter 
risked  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
tiger.  He  engaged  some  persons  to  assist  him, 
and  placed  them  in  a  room  the  door  of  which 
opened  upon  the  leads  from  whence  he  could 
reach  the  brute.  He  then  provided  himself 
with  a  strong  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  gave 
through  the  window  to  his  companions,  and 
with  the  other  formed  into  a  running  noose  he 
slowly  approached  the  tiger  and  threw  it  over 
his  neck,  at  the  samo  time  directing  the  persons 
within  to  draw  the  rope  and  secure  the  beast 
Unfortunately  the  noose  slipped  off,  and  the 
enraged  tiger  sprang  upon  the  keeper,  fixing 
his  teeth  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  and  tear- 
ing his  breast  and  arm  dreadfully  with  his 
claws.  In  this  horrible  situation  the  poor  man 
lay  under  the  animal,  while  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates—a soldier— cut  a  bullet  into  four  parts, 
and  having  loaded  his  musket  fired  through 
the  window  at  the  brute,  who  immediately 
quitted  his  hold  and  soon  after  fell  dead.  The 
keeper  survived  this  encounter,  but  carried  the 
scars  of  it  till  his  death. 

Of  all  the  animals  we  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  menageries  the  tiger  is  pronounced  the 
most  difficult  to  control.  Carter,  a  celebrated 
lion  tamer,  commonly  known  as  the  "Lion 
king,"  had  the  courage  to  enter  the  cage  of  a 
full-grown  Bengal  tiger  with  only  a  small 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  cowed  him  by  a  stern 
glance  of  his  eye  and  a  stroke  of  his  whip. 

It  is  said, in  "Oasscll's  Natural  History,"  that 
Van  Amhurgh,  a  noted  animal  tamer,  attempt- 
ed to  subdue  a  tiger  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  which  ensued. 


HAVE  COURAGE  TO  SAT  NO. 


You'ius  starting  to-day  on  life's  Journey, 

Along  on  the  highway  of  life ; 
Yon'll  meet  with  a  thousand  temptations. 

Each  city  with  evil  is  rife. 
This  world  is  a  stage  of  excitement; 

There's  danger  wherever  yon  go ; 
But  if  yon  are  tempted  in  weakness, 

Havc'conrago,  my  boy,  to  say  no. 
The  syren's  sweet  song  may  allure  you ; 

Beware  of  her  cunning  and  art; 
Whenever  you  see  her  approaching. 

Bo  guarded,  and  haste  to  depart. 
The  billiard  saloons  are  inviting. 

Decked  out  in  their  tinsel  and  show. 
You  may  be  Invited  to  enter;— 

Have  courage,  my  boy,  to  say  no. 
The  bright  ruby  wine  may  be  offered— 

No  matter  how  tempting  it  be. 
From  poisons  that  sting  like  an  adder. 

My  boy,  have  tho  courage  to  flee. 
Tho  gambling  halls  are  before  you ; 

Their  lights,  how  they  dance  to  and  fro! 
If  yon  should  be  tempted  to  enter, 

Think  twice,  even  thrice,  ere  you  go. 
In  courage  alone  lies  your  safety. 

When  you  the  long  journey  begin. 
And  a  trust  in  a  Heavenly  Father 

Will  keep  you  unspotted  from  sin. 
Temptations  will  go  on  increasing, 

As  streams  from  a  rivulet  flow. 
But  If  you  are  truo  to  your  manhood. 

Have  the  courage,  my  boy,  to  say  no. 

SPARE  MOMENTS'. 

A  lean,  awkward  boy  came  to  the  door  of 
the  principal  of  a  celebrated  school  one  morn- 
ing and  asked  to  see  him  The  servant  eyed 
his  mean  clothes,  and  thinking  he  looked  more 
like  a  beggar  than  anything  else,  told  him  to 
go  round  to  the  kitchen.  The  boy  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  back 
door. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  ,"  said  he. 

"  You  want  a  breakfast  more  like,"  said  the 
servant  girl,  "  and  I  can  give  you  that  without 
troubling  him." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  should  have 
no  objections  to  taking  a  piece  of  bread ;  but 

I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  ,  if  he  can  see 

me." 

"Some  old  clothes  may  be  you  want"  re- 
marked the  servant  again  eying  the  boy's 
patched  clothes.  "I  guess  he  has  none  to 
spare,  he  gives  away  a  sight"  And  without 
minding  the  boy's  request  she  went  away 
about  her  work. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  ?  "  again  asked  the  boy, 

after  finishing  his  bread-and-butter. 

"Well,  he's  in  the  library;  if  he  must  be 
disturbed,  be  must ;  but  he  does  like  to  be  alone 
sometimes,"  said  the  girl  in  a  peevish  tone. 
She  seemed  to  think  it  very  foolish  to  admit 
such  a  fellow  into  her  master's  presence ;  how- 
ever, she  wiped  her  hands  and  bade  him  fol- 
low.  Opening  the  library  door  she  said : 

"  Here's  somebody,  sir,  who  is  dreadful  anx- 
ious to  see  you,  and  so  I  let  him  in." 

I  don't  know  how  the  boy  introduced  him- 


self or  how  he  opened  his  business;  but  I 
know  that  after  talking  awhile  the  principal 
put  aside  the  volume  that  he  was  studying,  and 
took  up  some  Greek  books  and  began  to  ex- 
amine the  new  comer.  The  examination 
lasted  for  some  time.  Eveiy  question  which 
the  principal  asked,  the  boy  answered  as  read- 
ily as  could  be. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  the  principal, 
"you  do  very  well  1"  looking  at  the  boy  from 
head  to  foot  over  his  spectacles. 

"  Why,  my  boy,  where  did  you  pick  up  so 
muchf" 

"  In  my  spare  moments  !  "  answered  the  boy. 

Boys,  think  of  this.   How  precious  the  spare 

moments  are  which  you  have  to  either  waste 
or  improve  1  What  account  can  you  give  of 
them?  The  boy  in  the  story  showed  how 
much  could  be  made  of  them ;  but  there  are 
many,  — alas !  how  very  many ! — boys  in  the 
jail,  in  the  house  of  correction,  in  the  forecastle 
of  a  whale-ship,  in  the  gambling  house,  or  in 
the  tippling  shop,  who,  if  you  should  ask  them 
when  they  began  their  sinful  courses,  might 
answer,  "  In  my  spare  moments."  "  In  my 
spare  moments  I  gambled  for  marbles."  "  In 
my  spare  moments  I  began  to  smoke  and 
drink."  "  It  was  in  my  spare  moments  that  I 
began  to  steal  chestnuts  from  the  old  woman's 
stand."  "  It  was  in  my  spare  moments  that  I 
gathered  with  wicked  associates." 

Oh !  be  very,  very  careful  how  you  spend 
your  spare  moments!  Temptation  alwayB 
hunts  you  out  in  small  seasons  like  these; 
when  you  are  not  busy  he  gets  into  your  hearts 
if  he  possibly  can,  in  just  such  gaps.  There 
he  hides  himself,  planning  all  sorts  of  mischief. 
Take  care  of  your  spare  moments ! 


DAWN. 

BT  C.  BINBY  LEONARD. 

The  sable  folds  of  murksome  night 
Just  at  the  dawn  of  morning's  light 
Seem  folding  o'er  the  twinkling  start 
Which  deck  the  welkin's  azure  bars. 
And  there  by  zephyrs  borne  away 
Te  give  its  place  to  coming  day. 
The  fairies,  with  their  tinkling  bells. 
Have  sought  the  green  and  mossy  dells 
Within  the  woodland's  shady  nooks. 
Beside  the  murmuring,  babbling  brooks, 
And  there  beneath  the  violet  's  shade 
Arranged  the  future  night's  parade. 

The  wood-tick,  in  bis  hollow  walla, 
Has  ceased  his  drum  for  fairy  balls , 
And,  like  the  fairies,  fled  away 
Before  the  blush  of  coming  day ; 
He  seeks  to  leant  some  sprightlier  tone 
To  beat  for  them  the  coming  moon. 
The  pearly  mists  are  rolling  o'er 
The  deep  breadth  of  the  welkin  shore ; 
And  scatt'ring  like  the  crisping  foam 
Of  breakers  o'er  the  bluey  dome. 
They  float  np  In  the  stilly  air 
Lfke  tattered  robes  of  angels  there. 
Then  rustling  o'er  the  ripening  grain. 
Like  murmurs  of  the  falling  rain. 
Or  waving  o'er  the  grassy  lea. 
Like  far-off  wares  on  bluey  sea. 
Or  chanting  'tween  the  forest  trees. 
Is  heard  the  passing  morning  breeze. 

Now  soon  the  sunbeams  in  their  play 
Will  chase  the  shadows  far  away; 
They  move  along  the  verdured  plain. 
And  creep  amid  the  fields  of  grain. 
Till  grandly  on  the  wond'riug  sight 
Breaks  splendidly  the  car  of  light 
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THE    LATE  ECLIPSE. 

The  discussion  of  the  eclipse  was  not  con- 
fined to  newspapers,  bar-rooms,  workshops,  and 
drawing-rooms,  but  found  its  way  into  the  pul- 
pit Here  are  extracts  from  a  discourse  preached 
by  our  evangelic  clerical  friend  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Clark,  of  Pittsburg,  who  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  home  the  truths  of  revelation  by 
the  truths  of  science: 

"The  sun  is  the  central  pivot  of  our  solar 
system.  Around  it  the  earth  and  other  planets 
revolve  in  elliptical  orbits.  The  light  and  heat 
•f  the  sun  penetrate  a  dominion  more  than  six 
thousand  millions  of  miles  across.  Astrono- 
mers are  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
starry  field  as  pastors  with  their  parishes  or 
farmers  with  their  grounds.  They  can  map  out 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  skies,  and  make  out 
specific  time-tables  to  show  the  running  of  the 
celestial  trains.  They  can  look  backward  for 
years  and  centuries,  and  forward  equally  as  far, 
and  tell  the  exact  location  of  each  globe  in  its 
orbit  and  on  its  axis  at  any  given  moment  We 
can  form  no  idea  of  these  infinite  distances  by 
the  measure  of  terrestrial  miles.  The  sun  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  times  farther 
away  from  us  than  the  moon.  One  trip  to  the 
sim  would  be  equal  to  nearly  two  hundred  trips 
to  the  moon  and  back  again.  And  it  would 
take  a  locomotive,  traveling  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  eleven  months  to  reach  the  moon.  If  a 
locomotive,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  had 
started  toward  the  sun  the  day  that  Columbus 
discovered  America,  and  kept  on  ever  since,  it 
would  have  scarcely  more  than  reached  its 
destination  now.  And  if  the  sun  were  tunneled, 
it  would  take  three  years  and  a  half  to  drive  an 
engine  through  it  at  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
These  comparisons  may  give  some  notion  of 
the  remoteness  and  the  size  of  the  sun  and 
moon— those  orbs  so  common  to  our  sight,  and 
so  familiar  as  words  in  our  cvery-day  vocabu- 
lary— our  kindliest  neighbors  of  the  sky. 

"  There  have  been  frequent  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun  recorded  since  the  birth  of  Christ  Of 
course  the  record  represents  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  where  civilization 
has  taken  notes.  Perhaps  as  many  more  have 
occurred  in  less  observing  lands,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  given.  To  superstitious  minds  the  phe- 
nomenon has  always  been  fraught  with  more  or 
less  alarm.  Herodotus  mentions  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  as  having  taken  place  during  a  rag- 
ing battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians. 
The  historian  states  that  the  two  armies  were 
so  terrified  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
sun,  that  they  at  once  ceased  fighting,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  upon  the  battle-field. 
This  eclipse  is  noted  as  the  one  which  ended  a 
tedious  mortal  strife,  and  occurred  nearly  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Not 
darkness  now,  but  light,  in  the  gospel  age,  that 
maketh  wars  to  cease !  To  the  mind  of  a  true 
believer,  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
evidences  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  Skep- 
tics have  attempted  to  explain  away  the  dark- 
ness which  overspread  Judea  on  the  day  of 


our  Saviour's  crucifixion  by  calling  the  shad- 
owy night  at  noon  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is 
unbelieving ;  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can 
never  continue  more  than  seven  minutes  at  any 
given  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  that 
only  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth,  and 
the  sun  is  farthest  away.  Besides,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  death  the  moon  was  full,  when  there 
could  not  possibly  be  an  eclipse  at  all.  The 
awful  darkness  of  Calvary  from  midday  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  a  supernat- 
ural gloom,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake, 
which  compelled  even  centurion  and  Roman 
guard  to  acknowledge  that  the  suffering  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God.  The  well-attested  fact  of 
the  three  hours'  appalling  blackness  across  the 
land  of  Palestine  when  the  sinless  Saviour 
died,  stands  upon  history's  page  as  an  unan- 
swered argument  for  the  truth  of  revelation. 
Science  bows  in  profound  confession  that  the 
Cross  is  as  immaculate  as  the  Throne — thut  the 
Nazarene  is  God.  And  no  Renan  or  Emerson 
shall  ever  be  able  to  smile  away  in  poetry  and 
in  sentiment  the  sublime  realities  of  Christian- 
ity. The  tallying  marks  of  Qolgotha's  cruelty 
are  on  the  earth's  foundation  rocks  as  distinctly 
written  and  indelible  as  on  the  page  of  inspira- 
tion! 

u  Many  years  ago,  in  this  country,  our  fathers 
witnessed  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was 
unexpected  in  the  rural  districts.  Men  were 
out  in  the  fields  at  work;  women  and  children 
were  alone  about  the  cabin  doors.  Suddenly, 
without  an  interposing  cloud,  the  light  began 
to  fail  at  midday;  the  Shades  of  twilight  fell 
across  the  ground ;  the  hills  went  out  of  sight 
Eyes  from  the  fields,  eyes  from  the  dwellings, 
eyes  from  the  roads,  eyes  from  the  village 
streets,  eyes  from  the  distant  city,  eyes  from  the 
sea,  were  all  fastened  on  the  sun.  The  inter- 
est became  more  and  more  intense  as  the  disk 
of  the  great  luminary  sank  behind  the  mystic 
vail,  until  the  last  ray  went  out,  when  a  shud- 
der thrilled  every  heart  Strong  men  turned 
pale  in  the  ghastly  gloom ;  brave-hearted  women 
wept ;  children,  seeing  the  shadow  of  eclipse  on 
their  parents'  faces,  crouched  trembling  at  their 
feet  The  light  of  the  sun  had  changed  to 
darkness,  and  how  great  was  that  darkness  1  It 
is  so  when  a  Christian  Is  eclipsed.  It  is  a  start- 
ling phenomenon  in  the  providence  of  God. 
The  life  lighted  up  for  shining  forever,  strange- 
ly fails,  and  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 

"Yesterday's  eclipse  was  toward  evening. 
The  sun  had  well-nigh  finished  his  diurnal 
course.  His  morning  brightness  had  rounded 
up  to  full  noontide  effulgence,  and  he  was  de- 
scending the  west  in  royal  strength  and  beauty. 
From  Seminary  Hill,  in  Allegheny,  the  sight 
was  grand  of  the  departing  day.  Another  Sat- 
urday was  almost  done.  The  calm,  still  night 
was  coming  on.  Yet  the  declining  sun  was 
strong  and  full.  And  after  the  high  circle  of  a 
harvest  noon  had  been  accomplished — down 
toward  the  quieter  hour  of  eventide — lo!  the 
creeping  shadow,  black  and  dense,  across  his 
beaming  face!  The  object  unseen  before  be- 


cause of  the  overflowing  radiance,  now  vails 
the  central  source  of  light.  It  seemed  so  pass- 
ing strange  to  see  a  beautiful  sunset  marred  by 
the  sweeping  pall  of  an  obscure  and  inferior 
orb,  as  if  a  hearse  had  rolled  against  the  heav- 
.enly  doors  and  waited  for  its  dead!  But,  no; 
oh,  joy  !  thank  God !  the  sable  chariot  passes 
empty  away,  and  the  sun  is  still  alive !  There 
is  grandeur  and  there  is  glory  still.  The  shad- 
ow disappears  before  the  peaceful  sunset  of  the 
week.  The  sun  shall  not  go  down  eclipsed. 
There  is  cheer  in  the  west,  and  an  uplifting  of 
glory  from  the  face  of  the  sinking  luminary  that 
fringes  the  clouds  with  gold.  We  knew  as  we 
gazed  that  the  sun  had  not  ceased  his  shining, 
and  felt  that  all  the  gloom  of  eclipse  or  of 
midnight  was  in  the  backward  rolling  of  the 
world." 


A   KIND  RECEPTION.* 

With  a  single  exception,  our  new  book, 
"  Wedlock,"  has  been  most  kindly  received 
by  the  press  and  the  public. \  Letters  come  to 
us  daily  from  matrons  and  maidens,  from  sires 
and  sons,  thanking  us  for  placing  within  their 
reach  "  so  good  a  book."  But  the  best  evidence 
of  their  appreciation  is  not  in  what  they  say 
of  it,  but  rather  in  what  they  do  about  it 
Having  purchased  a  copy  for  their  own  use, 
they  promptly  order  other  copies  sent  to  their 
friends.  Here  is  a  sample  letter,  after  giving 
date,  name  of.  place,  and  the  address  of  parties 
to  whom  books  are  sent  The  gentleman 
writes : 

"  Your  beautiful  and  excellent  work  on '  Wed- 
lock '  is  just  the  thing  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  my  four  sons  and  daughters, — one 
married  and  three  unmarried.  I  am  sure  the 
teachings  of  this  book  will  make  them  better 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  wives  and  mothers. 
Inclosed  you  have  post-office  order  for  the 
amount,"  etc 

Now  this  is  something  more  than  compli- 
mentary,—it  is  encouraging.  We  have  already 
printed  three  large  editions,  and  shall  soon 
print  another. 

Here  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  press : 

This  is  a  most  entertaining  and  no  less  instructive 
book  in  which  the  experienced  author  has  drawn  together 
from  ample  resonrces  an  "Infinite  variety"  of. cartons 
reading  relating  to  the  subject-ma  iter.  In  some  twenty 
or  more  subdivisions  he  has  exhibited  Matrimony.  Pos- 
sible, Prospective,  Probable,  Improbable,  and  Impos- 
sible; so  that  by  turning  Mr.  Wells'  lamp  toward  him- 
self, every  reader  oan  determine  how  he  stands  in  the 
matter.  As  a  specimen  of  publication  the  book  is  one  of 
the  neatest  we  have  seen ;  in  Its  paper,  text,  and  orna- 
mentation in  happy  keeping  with  the  delicate  subject  to 
which  it  is  devoted.— The  New-Yorker. 

In  this  little  work  Mr.  Wells  alms  to  teach  hnmanlty 
how  the  world  would  be  ineffably  happy  If  men  and 
women  were  educated  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  right 

*  Wedlock  ;  or,  the  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes,  a 
Scientific  Treatise  disclosing  the  Laws  of  Conjugal 
Selection,  and  showing  Who  May  and  Who  May  Not 
Marry.  By  8.  R.  Wells,  author  of  "  New  Physiognomy, " 
etc.  ISmo,  pp.  288.  Price,  plain,  $1  60;  extra  gilt,  $». 
Samuel  R  Wells,  Publisher,  New  York. 

+  The  exception  appeared  in  a  scurrilous  print,  utterly 
unworthy  of  notice.  It  was  a  malicious,  not  to  say  libel- 
ous, attack,  and  If  the  parties  were  responsible,  they  could 
bo  made  to  suffer. 
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relations  of  the  sexes.  Phrenologlcally  speaking,  all  the 
misery  aud  unhapplness  which  sometimes  accompany 
married  life  arise  from  the  husbands  and  wives  not  being 
acqnalntedwith  each  other's  dispositions  before  marriage. 
Now,  the  author  of  this  work  explains  qnlte  satisfactorily 
why  men  and  women  should  marry,  what  kinds  of  per- 
sons Ihey  should  take  for  their  wives  and  husbands,  and 
how  they  can  become  aware  of  the  temperaments,  etc., 
of  those  with  whom  there  Is  a  probability  of  their  enter- 
ing into  matrimony.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
science  of  Phrenology,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
matches  which  result  unhappily  are  caused  by  an  Incon- 
gruity of  dispositions  between  the  parties,  which  could 
certainly  have  prevented  the  alliance  had  either  been 
aware  of  Its  existence.  Aside  from  Its  phrenological 
bete  and  theories,  the  book  before  us  contains  many 
sensible  reflections  and  gives  much  good  advice  which, 
if  taken,  can  not  mil  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human  happi- 
ness.— New  York  Herald. 

A  good  many  good  things  are  said  or  suggested  In  this 
neat  volume.— Christ ion  Advocate. 

Samuel  R.  Wells,  889  Broadway,  has  published  an  in- 
teresting book,  "  Wedlock ;  or,  the  Right  Relations  of  the 
Sexes."  The  author  looks  at  the  subject  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  and  the  work  contaius  many  ideas 
that,  if  acted  upon,  would  prove  benefleial  to  the  human 
race.  He  argues,  and  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  science 
should  be  applied  In  the  work  of  conjugal  selection,  and 
to  throw  proper  light  on  the  subject,  he  would  Invoke 
the  aid  of  such  branches  of  science  as  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ology, Physiognomy,  and  Psychology.  The  following 
point  is  well  made : ."  God's  laws  are  open  to  us ;  let  us 
read  and  obey  them.  If  He  gave  man  'dominion  over 
nature,'  He  certainly  intended  that  man  should  elevate 
and  not  degrade  his  own  race.  If,  by  judicious  grafting 
and  selection,  we  can  Improve  flowers,  fruits,  horses, 
catUe,  and  poultry,  is  it  not  a  higher  and  a  more  sacred 
duly  to  do  the  same  for  the  race  of  man  ?  If  happiness 
be  the  end  of  our  existence,  why  not  so  act  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  measure  of  ltf  Happiness  comes  of  right 
relations,  health,  development,  and  a  careful  observance 
of  God's  laws."  Marriage,  Mr.  Wells  argues,  was  insti- 
tuted for  companionship  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race.  This  being  the  primary  law,  it  follows  that  wed- 
lock Implies  the  necessary  physical  completeness  and 
bodily  health  In  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to  become 
the  parents  of  sound,  well-organized,  healthy  children. 
The  union  should  not  only  embrace  sound  physical  quali- 
ties, but  should  harmonize  those  higher  qualities  of  our 
social  beings— qualities  of  mental  or  spiritual  develop- 
ment. We  have  no  right  to  propagate  disease.  Idiocy,  or 
mental  obliquity.  Disregarding  these  laws  brings  not 
only  misery  upon  those  joined  in  wedlock,  but  the  legacy 
Is  transmitted  to  their  children.  And  yet,  of  all  the 
marriages  contracted,  how  few  stop  to  give  a  single  sober 
thought  to  these  things  1  There  is  nothing  indelicate  in 
this  handsomely  printed  book,  but  a  vast  amonnt  of 
scientific  reasoning  and  plain  common  sense.— Turf, 
Field,  and  Farm. 

The  inexhaustible  brain  of  S.  R.  Wells  has  given  birth 
to  another  work,  which  will,  if  carefully  read  and  digested, 
and  Its  precepts  followed,  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
coming  man  and  woman.  Mr.  Wells  has  evidently  given 
much  study  to  his  theme,  and  has  taken  time  and  care  In 
the  preparation  of  this  work,  as  it  Is  interesting  and 
amusing,  as  well  as  instructive ;  for,  besides  advice  and 
suggestions  to  the  young,  it  contains  many  facts  and  in- 
cidents connected  with  matrimonial  matters  of  olden  and 
modern  times,  in  this  and  in  foreign  lands.  We  also  And 
many  beautiful  selections  of  poetry,  which  are.  In  them- 
selves, worth  the  price  of  the  entire  book.— The  Democrat. 

We  do  not  know  whether  such  a  little  volume  as  that 
which  Mr.  Wells  has  Just  given  to  the  marrying  public 
was  suggested  by  the  divorce  cases  which  crowd  our 
courts  of  law.  but  we  think  It  not  unlikely.  If  the  fool- 
ish girls  and  senseless  boys  about  to  pledge  their 
faith  to  each  other  upon  such  a  slender  basis  as  to  render 
its  abrogation  more  thau  doubtful  before  twelve  months 
of  conjugal  life,  would  peruse  this  book  before  they  take 
so  rash  a  step,  they  might  be  schooled  Into  a  more  pru- 
dent resolution.  The  object  of  the  book  is  good,  and  if 
it  be  as  extensively  read  as  it  should  be,  there  would  be 
more  happiness  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  less  recourse 
to  lawyers.— Real  Estate  Journal. 


It  is  a  very  interesting  work  for  any  reader;  and  its 
careful  study  and  atteution  to  the  advice  it  gives,  both 
by  parents  and  young  people,  would  do  away  with  much 
of  the  misery  which  results  from  ill-assorted  unions.— 
American  Artisan. 

Like  all  the  publications  of  this  house.  It  labors  for  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race,  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples. If  the  teachings  of  this  book  were  more  generally 
practiced,  there  would  be  lees  unhappy  marriages,  less 
unhealthy  children,  and  consequently  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  mankind  generally.  It  should  be  In  the  hands 
of  every  young  gentleman  or  lady  contemplating  enter- 
ing the  "  holy  bonds  of  mat  rimony.  "—National  Standard. 

The  author  and  publisher  of  this  work  (a  model  of 
typographical  neatness,  by-the-by)  is  well  and  favorably 
known  from  his  many  years'  connection  with  the  Phkb- 
holookal  Journal.  His  views  upon  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  the  results  of  anxious  inquiry,  intelligent  obser- 
vation, thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject.  For  the 
publication  In  this  beautiful  form,  the  reader  will  thank 
the  author  whose  work  Is  literally  a  labor  of  love. 

The  tendency  of  the  book  Is  to  demonstrate  that  hus- 
band and  wife  should  love  and  have  faith  In  one  another. 
Their  duties  arising  out  of  their  new  relations  are  kindly 
and  forcibly  set  forth. 

Refinement,  gentleness,  confidence,  religious  earnest- 
ness must  direct  the  tone  of  wedded  life.  As  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  author's  antecedents,  this  work  Is 
marked  by  a  delicacy  and  power  illustrative  of  his  deep 
interest  in  the  public  g»od. — Jewish  Messenger. 

Mr.  Wells  does  not  belong  to  the  "  free-love  "  confed- 
eration, but  treats  of  his  great  social  subject  In  a  relig- 
ious and  moral  point  of  view.  He  brings  to  its  considera- 
tion a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  a  very  genial  nature. 
-Philadelphia  Press. 

In  this  volume  are  brought  together  (acts  relating  to 
the  institution  of  marriage,  advice  with  regard  to  it, 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  serious  and  the  humorous 
phases  of  courtship  and  of  matrimonial  union,  and  selec- 
tions fram  the  literature  of  love  and  marriage.  The 
work  is  so  arranged  and  classified  as  to  be  easy  of  refer- 
ence, and  affording  In  almost  any  place  useful  and  agree- 
able reading  for  men  and  women.  The  poetical  selec- 
tions at  the  close  are  very  well  made,  and  afford  for  their 
number  one  of  the  best  of  repositories  of  amatory  poetry 
of  the  purer  class.  There  are  twenty-two  chapters  In  all, 
none  of  them  dull,  and  the  book  Is  very  nicely  made  me- 
chanically.— The  Commonwealth,  Ba  ton. 

Mr.  Wells  is  known  as  a  phrenologist,  and  as  manager 
of  the  phrenological  publishing  house  at  New  York. 
His  book  Is  well  prepared,  and  furnishes  useful  sugges- 
tions by  which  those  to  whom  It  is  addressed,  may  profit, 
eofiu  as  they  are  to  receive  wise  counsel  and  learn  wisdom 
from  anything  but  experience.— Daily  Spy,  Worcester. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  of  universal  interest, 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  commend  It  to  the  public. 
The  various  topics  are  discussed  with  much  good  sense, 
and  without  any  prurience  of  thought  or  language.  The 
author  Is  a  thorough  believer  in  Phrenology,  and  this,  to 
some  extent,  colors  the  entire  book.  —  The  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Wells  is  the  author  of  "New  Physiognomy,"  a 
valuable  and  unusually  interesting  work,  and  "  How  to 
Read  Character,"  also  a  work  of  great  value  and  interest. 
Mr.  Wells  has-made  a  fortune  as  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  that  unique  publication.  The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, which  he  has  always  conducted  with  remarkable 
ability.  In  "  Wedlock  "  he  displays  his  superior  abill  ties 
as  a  writer  and  thinker  very  attractively  and  interest- 
ingly. The  subject  is  one  of  great  Importance,  and  Mr. 
Wells  treats  it  in  a  thorough  and  masterly  manner.  The 
work  should  receive  universal  attention.  "Wedlock" 
is  gotten  up  In  handsome  style,  In  paper,  printing,  and 
general  appearance,  and  should  be  added  to  every  library. 
—Phila.  City  Item, 

This  neatly  priuted  volume  contains  a  discussion  of 
the  significance  and  natnre  of  true  marriage,  an  account 
of  many  of  the  marriage  customs  of  various  nations,  and 
suggestions  for  a  cholco  of  matrimonial  partners  and  for 
the  securing  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  marriage  re- 
lation. It  is  a  clean  and  wholesome  book,  with  a  great 
deal  of  practical  good  sense  in  It.— Am.  Publisher  and 
Bookseller. 

This  book  contains  many  bright  things,  and  some  of 
its  hints  and  advice  are  excellent.    Such  books  are 


greatly  needed,  and  were  their  practical  Ideas  kneaded 
more  perfectly  into  our  domestic  life  It  would  be  tor 
more  wholesome  and  satisfying  than  It  now  is.— The 
Liberal  Christian. 

Cousins,  he  thinks,  should  wait  until  they  are  past 
forty  before  even  Joining  in  a  platonic  union.  The  au- 
thor of  this  book  treats  of  tolling  in  love,  of  courtship, 
of  the  causes  of  unhappy  marriages,  or  jealousy  and  how 
to  cure  it,  of  separation  and  divorce,  of  celibacy  and 
polygamy,  of  lore  signs  and  love  letters,  of  the  model 
husband  and  the  model  wife.  He  thinks  woman  may 
make  love,  in  a  womanly  way,  though  it  is  her  art  to 
conceal  and  deny  It 

The  most  important  condition  of  life,  wedlock,  is  yet. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  entered  into  with  little  fore- 
thought, and  often  from  wrong  motives,  and  hence  result 
the  incongruous  matches  which  afflict  society.  Advice 
to  the  young  on  this  subject  is  seldom  well  received,  or 
of  much  avail,  yet  that  the  passion  of  love  is  capable  of 
control  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  right  training  of 
youth  in  this  matter  would  prevent  much  misery.  As  a 
help  in  this  direction  this  work  may  be  profitably  read 
by  the  yonng.— Portland  Transcript. 

Gotten  up  in  excellent  shape  and  In  the  beet  modern 
style,  this  work  alms  to  disclose  the  laws  of  conjugal 
selection,  and  to  show  who  may  and  who  may  not  marry. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  to  urge  any  theory  of  his 
own,  but  simply  to  set  forth  the  laws  of  God  and  of  Na- 
ture, and  to  advise  compliance  with  them.  The  long 
experience  of  Mr.  Wells  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  this 
department  is  brought  to  bear  with  force  on  this  Interest- 
ing subject,  and  he  has  produced  a  work  that,  without 
doubt,  will  command  a  very  large  and  extensive  sale.— 
Forney's  Weekly  Press. 

We  are  tor  from  saying  that  "  love's  young  dream  " 
would  not  assume  more  nearly  the  thoughtful  airs  it 
should  have,  If  Mr.  Wells'  treatise  were  necessarily  read 
when  the  dream  began  to  dawn.  And  yet  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  consulted  by  the  parents  of  groom  and 
bride  than  by  either  of  those.—  North  Am.  and  V.  8. 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Wells  is  an  eminent  phrenologist,  and  no  doubt 
has  sought  the  aid  of  his  chosen  science  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  work.  If  so,  the  matrimonial  teaching  of 
Phrenology  is  very  like  the  matrimonial  advice  which 
might  be  expected  from  persons  of  experience  and  com- 
mon Ben  so.— Brooklyn  Eagle, 

A  most  readable  book,  and  containing  much  that  ought 
to  be  known  and  studied  by  all.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Wells  take  such  high  ground  against  hasty  marriages  and 
unscriptural  divorces.  And  whether  Phrenology  cor- 
rectly tells  who  may  and  who  may  not  marry,  a  right 
study  of  character  and  habits,  with  proper  Inquiry  and 
advice,  certainly  would  save  many  from  the  unhappy 
unions  they  soon  repent.— American  Baptist. 

[Many  similar  "notices"  might  be  quoted 
from  the  best  authorities,  but  we  deem  these 
sufficient  to  show  how  highly  the  new  book  is 
appreciated.] 


FOR  PHRENOLOGISTS. 

A  New  Chart. — For  the  convenience  of  ex- 
aminers who  desire  something  less  bulky  than 
the  complete  work,  How  to  Rkad  Character, 
or  the  old  "Self-Instructor,"  and  something 
better  than  the  old  "  Synopsis,"  we  have  con- 
structed a  new  Descriptive  Chart,  with  ta- 
bles for  marking,  in  delineating  character,  de- 
scribing all  the  organs  in  seven  degrees  of  de- 
velopment, containing  about  fifty  pages,  and 
sells  for  25  cents.  It  will  be  supplied  in  quan- 
tities at  a  liberal  discount.  When  ordering, 
please  ask  for  Wells'  New  Descriptive  Chart. 

New  Pictorial  Posters.  —  We  are  now 

printing,  in  blank,  two  sizes  of  very  fine  post- 
ers, in  colors,  for  the  use  of  lecturers.  One 
size  is  very  large,  29  by  42  inches,  and  the  other 
12  by  19  inches.  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  26  cents. 
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Here  we  give  space  for  reader*  to  express, 
briefly,  their  vtiioi  on  various  topics  not pro- 
vided for  in  other  department*.  State- 
ments and  opinions— not  discussions— will 
be  In  order.  Tour  "  Best  Thoughts  "  so- 
licited. Be  brief. 


Kind  Criticism. — The  office 

of  a  literary  reviewer  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  to  fill.  If  he  be  capable  and  hon- 
est, he  mnat  tell  many  unpalatable  truths— 
unpalatable  to  such  as  can  not  bear  the 
truth.  A  new  book,  without  merit,  is  put 
forth,  probably  nnder  a  high-sounding  title, 
and  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  to 
describe  it  according  to  its  merits.  By  his 
indication  of  its  imperfections  the  public 
Is  warned  of  Its  real  character.  When, 
however,  a  work  of  real  merit  appears,  the 
reviewer  delights  to  commend  It  Bat  the 
public  mast  Itself  exercise  some  discre- 
tion. A  reviewer  may  be  prejudiced;  if 
not  against  an  author,  he  may  be  against 
the  subject  of  his  book,  and  in  this  case  a 
one-sided  opinion  may  be  given.  For 
many  years  we  looked  only  for  abase  from 
the  newspaper  press,  because  their  con- 
ductors or  their  reviewers  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Phrenology,  and  when  they 
spoke,  it  was  in  derision.  Bnt  oar  twenty- 
live  years  of  stndy,  editing,  and  printing 
have  tended  to  inform  this  large  class, 
and  now  they  are  hungry  for  "our  best 
thoughts  "  on  the  study  of  man.  To-day, 
when  the  press  speaks  of  our  work,  it  is 
with  almost  uniform  kindness.  Bore  are 
some  recent  notices  of  this  Journal;, 

The  Sparta  (La.)  Rural  Times  soys: 
"  This  scientific  work,  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  commends  itself  to  all  who  have 
a  taste  for  good  literature." 

The  Minnesota  Enterprise  says :  "  The 
Phrenological  Journal  is  one  of  the 
beet  publications  of  the  day,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  of  Its  success." 

The  Philadelphia  Intelligencer  says: 
"  This  sterling  monthly  is  an  institution 
in  Itself." 

The  Now  York  Evening  Malt  says : "  One 
of  the  most  instructive  of  the  monthlies  is 
the  Phrenological  Journal.  It  occu- 
pies a  place  unfilled  by  any  other  periodi- 
cal, and  does  Its  peculiar  work  so  well  that 
no  one  thinks  of  starting  a  rival.  In  all 
matters  which  relate  to  health,  to  hygienic 
culture,  and  to  the  ordinary  duties  and 
practical  work  of  life,  it  is  the  beat  au- 
thority." 

The  Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Journal  says: 
"No  one  can  read  its  pages  carefully  with- 
out a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  mental  Improvement." 

The  Christian  Recorder  says:  "The 
press  of  the  country  have  voted  this  Jour- 
xal  to  be  a  household  necessity." 

The  Cattaraugus  (N.  Y.)  Union  says: 
"It  is  the  most  interesting  journal  pub- 
lished." 

"The  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Morning  News 
says :  "  The  Phrenological  Journal  de- 
serves all  its  immense  popularity." 

Encouraging. —  Here  is  a 

letter  from  San  Bernardino,  CaL,  address- 
ed to  the  editor :  I  received  the  premium 
book,  "  New  Physiognomy,"  last  evening. 
I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  It  Expect- 
ed something  nice,  bat  was  not  prepared 
for  each  a  treat  as  lies  before  me.  Many, 
many  thanks.  I  make  another  small  re- 
mittance to-day,  and  presume  you  would 
prefer  the  frequent  ones  rather  than  larger 
amounts  which  come  not  so  often ;  but  I  do 
not  always  send  for  myself,  nor  know  when 


I  shall  be  called  upon  to  send  for  others. 
If  so  many  orders  are  troublesome,  you 
must  attribute  them  to  the  right  cause— 
your  prompt  and  careful  way  of  doing  bus- 
iness. When  I  send  to  yon,  there  is  never 
any  delay— never  any  mistakes  made ;  and 
so  far  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to 
lose  a  single  remittance ;  while  in  sending 
toother  publishing  houses,  my  orders  have 
met  with  delays,  things  have  not  been  di- 
rected rightly  in  many  cases,  and  very  fre- 
quently money  has  been  lost  These  come, 
not  from  dishonesty,  I  presume,  but  care- 
lessness. Well,  I  "guess"  the  trouble 
arises  from  their  not  being  phrenologists. 
No  doubt  you  have  the  "  right  man  In  the 
right  place"  throughout  your  establish- 
ment and  consequently  everything  is  done 
systematically.  I  wish  you  would  per- 
suade the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  of  yonr 
way  of  thinking;  It  would  benefit  us  all  in 
one  way  or  another.  babah  jr.  o. 


Questions  at  "  General  Interest  " 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  stated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. . 

An  Order  ron  Books,  Jottbwals, 
etc.,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself. 
Questions  for  this  department— To  Corre- 
spondents— and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  dips. 


Cautiousness.  —  My  Cau- 
tiousness, I  think,  Is  extremely  large,  for 
I  hesitate  In  respect  to  almost  everything. 
How  can  I  diminish  the  influence  of  this 
feeling? 

Ans.  The  feet  that  you  understand  the 
difficulty,  intellectually,  is  the  foundation 
on  which  you  should  work.  You  should 
reflect  intellectually  that  the  seeming  dan- 
gers are  chiefly  the  result  of  excessive 
Cautiousness,  and  you  should  arouse  your 
Combatlvencss  and  Destructivenees  to 
give  you  courage  and  earnestness,  so  as  to 
offset  your  timidity.  Many  things  look 
dangerous  which  we  know,  intellectually, 
are  not  dangerous.  An  artificial  snake, 
for  Instance,  will  frighten  a  child,  or  any 
person  who  does  not  know  that  It  is  arti- 
ficial; butaa  soon  as  it  is  understood  to 
be  artificial,  the  fear  ceases. 

Adding  Machine. — The 

prices  of  the  Webb  Adding  Machine  are  $6, 
$8,  and  $10,  depending  on  the  style  of 
finish.  It  may  be  ordered  from  this  office. 

Clothing. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  following  questions  relative  to 
clothing,  and  commend  the  subject  to  the 
observation  of  the  reader. 

What  is  the  best  article  for  nnder-wear  f 
Should  under-garmonts  be  worn  summer 
and  winter  by  persons  in  health  f  Is  red 
flannel  better  than  white  f 

In  answer  we  would  say,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  medical  writers  on  the  subject  of 
undcr-garments  are  various  and  contra- 
dictory. In  oar  opinion,  If  under-garments 
are  worn  In  the  heated  weather,  they 
should  be  white.  If  the  person's  business 
bo  such  that  this  is  admissible,  because 
white  reflects  away  the  external  heat 

The  more  advanced  or  reformatory  writ- 
ers on  medical  subjects  claim  that  linen, 
or  cotton,  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin, 
and  the  flannel,  if  worn  at  all,  should  be 
outside  of  these.  Silk  has  been  strongly 


recommended  for  under-garments.  The 
materials  which  afford  the  best  protection 
from  the  cold  are  woolens  or  flannels,  be- 
cause they  are  non-conductors  of  caloric. 
It  is  contended  that  flannels  next  to  the 
skin  debilitate  the  cutaneous  surface. 

We  are  acquainted  with  persons  of  in- 
telligence who  wear  very  thin  knit  under- 
garments in  hot  weather,  and  they  profess 
to  be  very  comfortable,  because  the  per- 
spiration is  absorbed  by  the  woolen  gar- 
ment. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  superstition 
about  red  flannel,  and  people  wear  it  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  prevent  various  kinds 
of  diseases,  especially  rheumatism.  The 
coloring  material  is  no  improvement  to 
the  fabric  for  sanitary  purposes  in  any  re- 
spect 

Black  garments,  or  those  of  other  dark 
colors,  absorb  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are 
therefore  much  warmer  in  the  summer  sun 
than  light-colored  garments.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  experiment  let  him  cut  out  of 
various  colored  cloths,  from  white  to  black, 
square  pieces  of  equal  size,  and  lay  them 
on  a  snow-drift  in  the  winter  when  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly ;  he  will  find  that  the 
snow  under  the  \i  hlte  will  not  have  melted ; 
that  which  has  a  little  coloring  matter  will 
have  settled  perhaps  half  an  inch  during 
the  day ;  and  as  the  colors  of  different  pieces 
deepen  down  to  black,  they  will  melt  and 
settle  themselves  in  the  snow  more  and 
more.  The  black  cloth  will  be  sunken 
perhaps  three  inches,  while  the  white,  with 
the  same  exposure  to  the  sun,  will  not  have 
settled  at  all.  II,  then,  one  wants  the  bene- 
fits of  the  sun's  warmth,  let  him  wear  dark 
clothes;  if  he  wants  to  avoid  the  heat 
let  him  wear  that  which  is  white.  Bnt  we 
believe  in  the  sanitary  Influences  of  the 
son's  rays,  and  think  that  garments  that 
will  absorb  the  rays  of  light  without  ab- 
sorbing the  heat  are  best  for  all  purposes 
Insnmmer.  Light-colored  garments  admit 
the  light  and  reflect  the  heat,  and  therefore 
they  are  best  for  warm  weather. 

Manual  Labor  ScnooLS. — 

We  are  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  in- 
quiring about  manual  labor  schools,  and  of 
other  schools  where  manual  exercises, 
either  of  a  military  or  gymnastic  character, 
constitute  a  part  of  each  day's  bnelness. 
Who  can  give  ns  information  relative  to 
these  schools  r  The  columns  of  this  Jour- 
nal recommend  physical  training  to  all  ac- 
quiring an  Intellectual  education,  hence 
the  numerous  inquiries  respecting  schools 
of  the  right  sort  Their  announcements 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal  would 
send  them  troops  of  students. 

The  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
affords  certain  facilities  in  this  direction ; 
so,  also,  we  believe,  does  the  Oberlln  Col- 
lege, at  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Not  a  Fool,  but  a  Lunatic. 

—Boston,  W.  A. :  The  notorious  person 
whom  you  name  as  talking  and  acting  so 
like  an  imbecile  or  an  idiot  Is  only  "  mnd," 
i.  e.,  crazy.  He  should  be  placed  in  an 
asylum.  How  are  the  mighty  "played 
out  1 "   

R.  R — For  answers  to  yonr 

physiological  questions,  see  the  Illustrated 
Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. 

A  Puzzle. — Why  is  it  that 

a  team  can 'draw  a  load  mnch  easier  by 
being  near  it  than  by  being  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  it  1 

Ans.  If  the  line  of  draft  of  rope  or  chain 
could  be  held  up  level  so  as  not  to  sag  and 
thus  tend  to  drag  the  load  downward  on 
the  ground,  the  team  would  draw  just  as 
easy  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet,  or  400  feet, 


as  It  would  close  by,  unless  It  were  so  near 
as  to  partly  lift  the  load  from  the  ground. 

In  towing  vessels,  it  is  said  that  a  single 
vessel  will  tow  easier  by  having  a  long  tow 
rope,  and  frequently  they  are  ten  or  fifteen 
rods  behind  the  boat  that  tows  them ;  but 
that  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  steamer 
piling  up  the  water  behind  it  so  as  to  make 
the  towboat  sail  up  hill  all  the  time;  but 
when  the  boat  is  permitted  to  be  far  back 
the  water  seeks  its  natural  level,  and  attains 
it  before  the  barge  reaches  the  place  where 
the  water  was  disturbed. 

Stationary  engines  on  steep  grades  haul 
np  trains  of  coal-cars  for  half  a  mile ;  the 
wire  rope  in  such  cases  being  sustained  on 
pulleys  the  whole  distance,  and  we  believe 
that  the  cars  haul  just  as  easily  when  they 
are  half  a  mile  off  as  when  but  fifty  feet 
from  the  engine.  As  the  rope  goes  clear 
around  the  circuit  the  weight  of  the  rope 
and  its  friction  on  the  pulley  is  the  same, 
whether  cars  are  attached  or  not  This 
story  has  been  told  for  many  years,  viz. : 
that  a  man  could  not  draw  a  bushel  of  corn 
with  a  rope  six  rods  long ;  but  there  Is  fric- 
tion in  a  rope,  and  Its  weight  tends  to  drag 
the  burden  downward  upon  the  ground ; 
bnt  permit  us  to  say  that  a  man  can  drag 
a  bushel  of  corn  on  the  ground  with  a  rope 
six  rods  long,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  will 
thank  our  correspondent  for  a  chance  to 
try,  provided  he  may  have  the  corn,  if  he 
draw  it   

Yawning — Witat    is  its 

Cause,  and  Wht  is  it  Catching  f 

Why  is  it  that  a  bashful  country  lad.  in 
company,  geta  into  a  corner  and  soon  be- 
comes sleepy  and  begins  to  yawn  f  This 
Is  not  long  contlnuedbefore  every  Individ- 
ual in  the  room  becomes  a  prey  to  the  con- 
tagion, and  yawning  goes  around:  even 
the  most  hilarious  are  often  affected  to  a 
certain  extent  t 

Ans.  The  cause  of  the  act  of  yawning 
originates  in  the  brain,  and  Is  manifested 
by  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  organs  of 
of  respiration,  the  diaphragm  In  particu- 
lar. 

Yawning  is  one  of  a  class  of  phenomena 
such  as  sighing,  coughing,  sobbing ;  and 
the  hiccup  comes  under  the  same  bead. 
The  sigh  is  a  long-drawn  inspiration; 
yawning  is  a  still  deeper  inspiration, 
which  is  accompanied  by  an  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  forces 
the  breath  into  the  lungs,  and  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 

Yawning  is  generally  preceded  by  sleepi- 
ness or  fatigue,  the  respiration  becomes 
less  and  less,  so  that  the  brain  fails  to  be 
properly  supplied  with  well  aerated  blood. 
If  the  air  be  impure,  where  many  persons 
are  assembled,  the  brain  is  not  well  sus- 
tained, and  it  seeks  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  muscles  which  aid  respiration. 
A  deep  and  long-continued  spasm  to  inflate 
the  lnngs  and  re-vitalize  the  blood  takes 
place,  and  yawning  is  the  result.  The 
tendency  to  imitate  yawning  Is  akin  to 
one  other  spasmodic  action  of  the  breath- 
ing apparatus,  namely,  laughing.  Whoever 
sees  a  laughing  picture,  or  a  person  in  the 
act  of  laughing,  will  engage  In  it  by  sym- 
pathy, on  the  same  principle  that  a  person 
who  thinks  of  something  nauseous  will 
have  nausea  at  the  stomach. 

He  is  Harmless.— Daniel 

Pratt  Is  descended  from  a  good  family ;  he 
is  not  vicious,  but  simply  rickety.  When 
at  work  as  a  carpenter,  he  gets  on  very 
well,  earns  good  wages,  lives  temperately, 
and  is  peaceable.  His  morbid  Approbative- 
ness  induces  that  egotism  which  makes 
him  so  silly,  and  the  laughing  stock  of  mis- 
chlevons  youngsters.  He  aspires  to  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  pretends  to  it,  simply  to  attract 
attention  to  himself.  He  should  be  set  ' 
work  and  treated  kit 
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[All  work*  noticed  In  Thb  PirnsNoi.oo- 
ical  Joihsal  may  be  ordered  from  thU 
Office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

The  Dangers  which  Threat* 

BN  thb  Republic.   An  Oration  deliver- 
ed by  Damon  Kilgore.  Esq.,  In  Concert 
Hall.  Philadelphia.  July  4th,  188B.   86  pp. 
Octavo,  pamphlet.  Price,  15  cents. 
Por  enthusiasm  and  force  of  expression 
Mr.  Kilgore  has  few  If  any  superior*,  and 
In  most  thing*  we  think  he  is  on  the  right 
side  and  patriotic  to  the  core.  His  senti- 
ments are  not  expressed  with  a  "mealy 
month,"  but  hold  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  all 
the  corruption  existing  in  the  political 
arenas  of  Pennsylvania  and  tho  General 
Government.   

Advertiser's  Guide.  Giving 

a  Complete  List  of  all  Newspapers.  Peri- 
odical, and  Magazines  published  in  the 
United  Slates  and  Territories,  for  the 
ready  Reference  of  Advertisers.  Chicago: 
Cook,  Cobnni  &  Co. 
A  handy  little  volume  of  340  pages,  very 
convenient  for  advertisers.  No  price  stated. 

The  Seven  Curses  of  London. 

By  James  Greenwood,  the  "Amateur 
Cusnnl."  838  pages,  12mo,  cloth.  Price, 
$1  60.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
The  following  are  the  '*  Seven  Curses " 
named:  "Neglected  Children."  "Profes- 
sional Thieves,"  "  Professional  Beggars," 
"  Fallen  Women,"  "  The  Curse  ofDrunkea- 
ness,"  "Betting  Gamblers,"  "Waste  of 
Charity."  Different  phases  of  these  sub- 
jects or  "  Curses"  are  presented  in  Twenty- 
four  Chapters  with  appropriate  headings 
and  subdivisions ;  for  example,  nnder  the 
head  of  Professional  Beggars,  chapters  14 
and  16  treat  of  "Bogging  Dodges,"  and 
"  Genteel  Advertising  Beggars,"  "  The 
Newspaper  Plan  and  the  Delicate  Process," 
"  Forms  of  Petition,"  "  Novel  Applications 
of  Photography,"  "Personal  Attractions 
of  the  Distressed,"  etc.  New  Yorkers, 
who  are  often  harassed  by  these  classes, 
can  here  read  the  modus  operandi  of 
"  fleecers." 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  leaned 
a  cheap  edition  of  the  same  work,  which 
they  sell  at  86  cents. 

Manual  of  Anatomy.  By 

James  Cochran,  M.A.,  M.D.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  208  pages,  12mo, 
cloth.  Price,  $1.  Philadelphia  :  John 
Buchanan. 

This  treatise  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  school-book,  namely,  Deflnltions.Qnerics, 
and  Replies.  It  Is  In  popular  style,  suit- 
able for  reference,  or  for  one  who  wishes  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  Mental  Cure.  Illustrat- 
ing the  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the 
Body,  both  in  Health  and  in  Disease, 
and  the  Psychological  Method  of  Treat- 
ment By  Rev.  w.  F.  Evans,  author  of 
"The  Celestial  Dawn,"  "The  Happy 
Islands,"  "The  New  Age  and  its  Mes- 
senger," etc  864  pages,  liroo,  cloth. 
Price,  $1  60.  Boston:  U.  H.  &  T.  W. 
Carter. 

Tho  Table  of  Contents  will  give  a  com- 
prehensive Idea  of  the  book :  The  Relation 
of  the  Human  Mind  to  God ;  The  Mind  Im- 
material but  Substantial ;  On  the  Form  of 
the  Mind ;  The  Division  of  the  Mind  into 
Two  Departments;  The  Relation  of  the 
Intellect  to  the  Love;  The  Doctrine  of 
Degrees;  The  Spiritual  Body— Its  Nature 
and  Use ;  On  the  Emanations  of  Mind  or 
Spiritual  Spheres ;  Of  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
flux, and  the  Relation  of  Man  to  the 
Spiritual  World ;  The  Relation  of  Soul  and 
Body,  and  of  the  Material  to  the  Spiritual 
Realm ;  Correspondence  of  the  Brain  and 


the  Mind ;  The  Heart  and  Langs,  and  their 
Relation  to  the  Love  and  Intellect ;  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Stomach  and  the  Mind ; 
The  Reflex  Iuflnence  of  the  Stomach  upon 
the  Mind;  Excretions  of  the  Body  and 
the  Mind,  and  their  Relation ;  The  Skin, 
Its  Connection  with  the  Internal  Organs, 
and  Correspondence  with  the  Mind ;  The 
Senses,  their  Correspondence,  and  Inde- 
pendent and  Spiritual  Action;  The  Mys- 
tery of  Life  Explained :  Mental  Metamor- 
phosis :  or,  How  to  Induce  upon  Ourselves 
any  Desirable  Mental  State;  The  Com- 
munication of  Life  and  of  Sanative  Mental 
Influence ;  The  Mind  not  Limited  by  Space 
lu  the  Transmission  of  Psychological  and 
Sanative  Influences;  Appetites,  Intuitions, 
and  Impressions,  and  their  Use ;  The 
Sanative  Power  of  Words ;  The  Relation 
of  Mental  Force  to  Physical  Strength,  and 
How  to  Cure  General  Debility;  Sleep  as  a 
Mental  State,  its  Hygienic  Value,  and  How 
to  Induce  It;  The  Will-Cure,  Active  and 
Passive;  The  Influence  of  the  Spiritual 
World  uj>on  Mental  Health  and  Disease. 
We  reserve  comment. 

Love  and  Liberty.  By  Alex- 
ander Dumas.  12mo,  pp.  870.  Price, 
paper.  $1  50;  cloth,  $t  75.  T.  B.  Peter- 
son £  Brothers. 

This  claims  to  be  a  historical  novel, 
founded  on  the  French  Revolution.  It 
will  no  doubt  And  many  readers  who  arc 
more  fond  of  Action  than  of  fact. 

Scottish  University  Ad- 
dresses. By  John  Stuart.  Mill,  James 
Anthony  Fronde,  and  Thomas  Carlvle. 
Vol.  IV.  ltS-page*.  16mo.  Price,  85  cts. 
New  York :  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co. 
A  capital  series  of  small  books  ofl  great 

subjects.   

A  Parser  and  Analyzer  for 

Bboinnebs.   With  Diagrams  and  Sug- 
gestive Pictures.  By  Francis  A.  March. 
Professor  of  tho  English  Language  and 
Comparative  Philology  In  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, author  of  "Method  for  the  Philo- 
logical Studv  of  the  English  Language," 
"Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language."  etc   12mo,  8H  pages, 
flexible  cloth  covers.    Price,  40  cents. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
The  author's  Preface  says :  It  is  made  so 
as  to  task  the  memory  as  little  as  possible, 
and  the  perception  and  judgment  as  much 
as  possiole."  More  than  fifty  illustrations 
and  diagrams  are  given  as  aids  and  sug- 
g esters  to  pupils  and  readers. 

Margaret  Fuller's  Works. 

Now  Readv:  a  New  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Margaret  Fuller,  iu  Six  Vol- 
umes, with  a  Portrait.    Price,  $10.  New 
York:  Tribune  OBioo. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  series,  and  will 
be  read  extensively  by  those  who  appreci- 
ate Margaret  Fuller  as  the  woman  who  has 
left  her  Impression  on  her  nation  and  race. 
We  well  remember  the  electric  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  news  of  her  tragic 
death.  These  volumes  embrace  not  only 
her  own  writings,  bnt  also  an  Introduction 
by  Horace  Greeley,  and  Memoirs  by  Robert 
Waldo  Emerson,  William  Henry  Channlng, 
and  James  Freeman  Clark. 

Christ  and  the  Gallows  ;  or, 

Reasons  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment.    By  Marvin  H.  Bovee. 
12mo.  828  pages,  cloth.   Price,  ftS.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Author  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  House,  New  York. 
The  tendency  throughout  the  Christian 
world  at  the  present  day  la  toward  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  crime. 
It  Is  believed  there  Is  a  better  way.  The 
author  has  given  one  of  the  best  arguments 
in  favor  of  abolishing  capital  punishment 
that  we  have  seen,  and  he  believes  each  of 
the  States  will  soon  consummate  the  work. 
The  book  may  be  ordered  from  this  office. 


Autobiography  of  a  Shaker, 

and  Revelation  or  THB  Apocalypse. 
With  an  Appendix.  By  F.  W.  Evans. 
12mo.  162  pages.  Price,  $1  25.  Published 
by  the  Author  at  Mount  Lebanon,  Co- 
lumhia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Much  Interest  and  Inquiry  having  been 
Instituted  concerning  Sbakerism,  onr  ven- 
erable friend  Evans  has  herein  endeavored 
to  give  the  desired  information.  We  can 
not  give  a  synopsis  of  his  book  In  a  brief 
notice,  but  trust  those  interested  will  read 
the  book  Itself.  There  is  something  psy- 
chological in  the  Shaker  religion  which 
must  attract  the  attention  of  scientists  as 
well  as  the  lovers  of  the  mysterious.  This 
Is  the  best  exposition  of  Sbakerism  yet 
published.   

The  Historical  Magazine, 

and  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the 
Antiquities.  History,  and  Biography  of 
America.    New  Series.    Vol.  V.  Price, 
$5,  in  advance,  single  numbers,  76  cents. 
Morrifania,  New  York:  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, Editor  and  Publisher. 
Tho  early  history  of  our  conn  try  Is  but 
little  known  to  the  majority  of  our  inhabit- 
ants.  We  all  know  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America;  when  the  landing  was 
made  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  when  and 
where  the  great  battles  of  the  Revolution 
were  fought;  but  there  are  volumes  of  the 
most  Intensely  Interesting  history  filed 
away  In  the  pigeon-holes  of  old  secretaries, 
book-cases,  and  among  private  manu- 
scripts, transmitted  from  our  forefathers 
to  present  occupants  of  the  domain.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  "  Historical  Magazine  " 
to  gather  and  winnow  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  presenting  the  clean  grain  to  all  read- 
ers. Besides  this,  the  "Magazine  "gives  a 
record  of  all  new  publications,  with  a  fair 
and  honest  estimate  of  their  merits. 

The  "Historical  Magazine"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  every  public  library  and 
reading-room  in  the  United  States. 

The  Imperialist,  an  anti-re- 

publlcan  weekly  sheet  started  here  some 
months  ago— with  a  crown  for  a  vignette- 
without  names  of  editors  or  publishers, 
has  come  to  an  end.  Where  are  the 
mourners  ?  Have  they  set  sail  for  foreign 
parts!  Let  them  show  their  traitorous 
facea  here  no  more.  America  la  not  the 
place  for  monarchies  nor  for  upstart  Im- 
perialists.   

The  Rural  Carolinian.  An 

Illustrated  Magazine  for  the  Farm,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Household.  The  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Sonth  Carolina  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society. 
D.  H.  Jacques,  editor,  assisted  by  gentle- 
men of  ability  and  experience. 
Messrs.  Walker,  Evans,  and  Cogswell, 
of  Charleston,  8.  C,  thus  announce  a  new 
venture  in  the  field  of  serial  literature 
They  "Intend  to  make  'The  Rural  Caro- 
linian '  the  best,  and  handsomest  Industrial 
magazine  ever  published  In  the  Sonth." 
With  a  gentleman  for  its  editor,  whose  ex- 
perience and  culture  admirably  At  him  for 
that  position,  we  do  not  see  why  tho 
publishers  may  not  succeed  in  their  meri- 
torious enterprise.   A  well-managed  and 
progressive  Industrial  magazine  is  much 
needed  In  the  South,  and  will  do  very  much 
toward  stimulating  the  Southern  people  in 
the  development  and  utilization  of  their 
vast  resources.   Price  of  the  magazine  is 
fixed  at  $2  a  year.   

The   Catholic   World.  A 

Monthly  Magaziue  of  General  Literature 
and  Science.  Vol.  IX.  April  to  Septem- 
ber, 1869.  Terms,  $5  per  year,  in  ad- 
vance. New  York :  The  Catholic  Publi- 
cation House. 

The  title  page  and  table  of  contents  for 
this  volume  accompany  the  September 
number,  which  Is  as  usual  replete  with  In- 
teresting matter  to  Catholic  and  other 
readers. 


Loomis'    Musical  Journal. 

Published  by  C.  M.  Loomis,  New  Haven, 

Conn.   Price,  $1  per  annnm. 

ThU  monthly  magazine  closely  adheres 
to  its  specialty,  and  being  well  edited  and 
printed  It  deserves  the  liberal  patronage 
which  It  has  secured. 

The  Woman   in  Red.  A 

companion  to  "The  Woman  In  White." 
121  jiages.  octavo.    Paper.   Price,  60  cts. 
T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 
A  sensational  story  for  those  whose  time 
drags  heavily  through  life. 

The  Philosophy  of  Teaching. 

The  Teacher,  the  Pupil,  the  School.  By 
Nathaniel  Sands.  60  pages,  octavo. 
Price  $1.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

Plants  grow  by  what  they  feed  on,  so  do 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  children  grow  by 
what  they  feed  on.  The  author  teaches 
teachers  "how  to  teach"  In  accordance 
with  natural  laws,  science,  and  common 
sense.  Let  every  teacher  and  every  wonld- 
be  teacher  read  It.  

Thermometry  Gateways 

to  thb  Pole.    An  Address  delivered 

before  the  St.  Louis  Hl.-iorica!  Society. 
Dec.  10th.  1868.  and  repeated  by  request 
before  the  Mercantile  Librarv  Associa- 
tion. Jan.  21st,  18B9.    By  Silas  Bent. 
Octavo,  pamphlet.  29  pages.    Printed  for 
the  Author.   St.  Louts,  Mo.  25  cents. 
Mr.  Bent's  theory  of  "currents"  Is 
based  on  observations  made  In  the  course 
of  twenty-Avo  years'  life  upon  the  ocean,  a 
part  of  which  time  It  was  his  duty  to  re- 
cord and  compare  meteorological  observa- 
tions. With  a  view  to  the  solving  of  a 
geographical  problem,  the  saving  of  hnman 
life,  and  for  the  benefits  that  will  accrao  to 
science  in  prosecnting  expeditions  to  the 
Pole,  he  has  been  actuated  to  present  the 
impressions  here  recorded.  Currents  and 
counter- currents  are  found  throughout 
every  part  of  living  organism,  also  through 
the  air  and  the  oceans,  and  to  these  we  are 
indebted  for  purification  and  vitalizatlon. 
The  following  subjects  are  treated  In  a 
very  interesting  style,  and  give  food  for 
pleasant  thought:  The  Doctrine  of  Cur- 
rents, Equilibrium  of  Nature,  The  Isother- 
mal Currents,  The  Gnlf  Stream  and  the 
Kuro-Sivo,  Polar  Currents  and  Icebergs, 
The  Northwest  Passage,  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's Expedition,  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hayes, 
Old  Notions  Exploded,  Open  Polar  Sea,  etc 

Hetty.    By  Henry  Kingsley, 

author  of  "Stretton,"  "Geoffrey  Ham- 
lyn,"  "  Ravenshoe,"  etc.  69  pages,  oc- 
tavo, paper.  Price  25 cents.  New  York: 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  Is  No.  825  of  the  Library  or  Select 
Novels,  all  the  works  of  which  series  are 
"  Unabridged  and  Unaltered." 

"  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me 

Long."  By  Charles  Reade,  author  of 
"  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend."  "  White 
Lies,"  " Hard?  Cash,"  "Griffith  Gaunt," 
etc  Paper.  140  pages,  octavo.  Price 
85  cents.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Foul  Play.    A  Novel.  By 

Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Booclcaulu 
148  pages,  octavo  Paper.  Price  26  cts. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  XIX.  Century.  A 

Monthly  Magazine.  "XIX.  Century 
Company,"  Charleston,  8.  C,  publish- 
ers. 

We  wish  well  to  every  effort  looking  to 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the 
people.  This  the  XIX.  Century  alms  to 
do,  from  its  own  standpoint — of  course, 
that  is,  from  the  Southern.  But  those  who 
read  can  also  think,  and  this  is 
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The  Pictorial  Field-Book 

of  the  War  of  1813;  or.  Illustrations  by 
Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  History,  Biogra- 
phy, Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of 
the  Last  war  for  American  Independ- 
ence.    By  Benson  J.  Losslng.  With 
Several  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood 
by  Losslng  and  Barrett,  chiefly  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  author.  One 
vol.,  8vo,  pp.  10:84.  Price  $7,  $8  BO.  $9, 
and  $10,  according  to  styles  of  binding. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Mr.  Loosing  promises  to  become  the 
moat  popular  historian  of  America.  Ills 
books  combine  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  render  them  every  way  the  most  desir- 
able. 1st.  He  is  careful  to  be  accurate  in 
his  statement  of  (acts,  and  to  get  in  all  the 
facta.  3d.  He  is  a  racy  writer,-  giving  all 
the  points  "  In  words  that  burn."  Though 
voluminous,  there  is  no  verbosity.  8d.  He 
combines  high  art  with  profound  scholar- 
ship and  the  best  literature.     He  has 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  the  pencil 
of  an  expert  draughtsman.  His  descrip- 
tions are  illustrated  with  life-like  pictures. 
We  propose  that  the  general  Government 
appoint  Mr.  Losslng  Historian  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  facilities  be  given  him  to 
prepare  a  complete  History  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and 
let  the  Harpers  print  It.  Why  not  ?  Do 
we  not  spend  thousands  every  year  on  use- 
leas  "Pub.  Doc's  f"  Mr.  Losslng  would 
give  as  something  worthy  of  transmission 
to  the  generations  of  the  future. 

Thk  Utah  Magazine,  The 

Home  Journal  of  the  People.  Devoted 
to  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Educa- 
tion.  Published  by  Harrison  &  Godbe, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.   Price  90  cents  per 
copy,  or  $4  SO  per  year. 
This  la  the  most  creditable  piece  of  serial 
printing  yet  produced  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Saints.  Its  typography,  paper,  and  press- 
work  are  every  way  worthy  Its  high  pre- 
tensions. But  what  or  its  literary  merits  t 
Here  ia  a  table  of  contents  of  a  single 
number: 

Memory  Dear  (Poetry) ;  Janet's  Experi- 
ence (Complete  Story);  A  Bunch  of  Dai- 
sies ;  The  Streamlet  (Poetry  by  T.  H.  Dee) ; 
Necessity  of  an  Intelligible  View  of  a  Fu- 
ture Life:  A  Utah  Woman's  Thoughts: 
Utility  of  Opposition;  Charles  Martel  and 
the  World's  Crisis  ;  Perpetual  Motion,  by 
Jingo;  How  the  World  has  Grown,  by  Eli 
B.  Kelsey ;  Singing  Priests  of  Ancient  Is- 
rael ;  To  Our  St.  George  Friends ;  Oh, 
Snatched  Away  in  Beauty's  Bloom  (Poet- 
ry); Terese,  the  Hebrew  Maiden,  by  E. 
W.  Tullldge;  Its  the  EarlyBlrd  that 
Catches  the  Worm  (Poetry) ;  Who  Should 
Frot  and  Pine  in  Sorrow?— Music. 

So  far  we  have  seen  nothing  of  polygamy, 
nothing,  indeed,  to  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  the  most  orthodox.  Bat  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  Mormon  maga- 
zine will  be  enough  to  condemn  It  Still, 
everybody  will  want  to  Me  it.  "Let  in 
the  light,"  If  Mormonlsm  can't  stand  the 
best  literature,  the  best  science,  the  best 
art,  and  the  best  religion,  it  must  give  way 
to  a  better.  We  say,  aud  they  say,  "  Let  In 
the  light,"   

Decs  Sempkr.  By  the  author 

of  "  Semper  Dens."  Philadelphia ;  Clax- 
ton,  Remsen  A  Haffel  anger. 
A  review  of  this  new  work  will  appear 
In  oar  next  number. 

Clarke's  New  Method  for 

Bud  Organs.   Published  by  Ditson  6 

Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  $2  60. 

This  work  is  warmly  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  long  been  waiting  for  a  substan- 
tial system  of  instruction  applicable  to  the 
reed-organs  of  all  makers. 

The  motive-  of  the  author  appears 
throughout  as  desirous  of  Inspiring  one 
with  a  sincere  love  for  the  art,  and  the 
effect  win  soon  be  manifested  in  the  play- 
ing of  the  diligent  student.  All  who  use 


melodeons,  etc.,  will  need  this  work.  We 
predict  an  Increasing  popularity  with  each 
succeeding  edition.   

White  Lies.    A  Novel.  By 

Charles  Reade.  author  of  "  It  ia  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,"  etc.  One  vol.  oc- 
tavo, pp.  171.    Price  85  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A  "  red  hot "  love  story,  with  a  moral. 
Mr.  Reade  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  story  writers,  and  the  Harpers  print 
neatly  and  cheaply  all  he  writes. 

Zell's  Popular  Encyclope- 
dia and  Universal  Dictionary.  40  pages 
Royal  Qnarto.   Price  10  cents  per  num- 
ber, or  60  cents  In  monthly  parts  of  Hvh 
number*.    Edited  by  L.  Colange,  and 
published  by  T.  Elwood  Zell.  Philadel- 
phia.  The  agent  in  New  York  is  B.  W. 
Bond,  87  Murray  Street. 
This  admirable  and  useful  work  lias 
already  reached  the  word  Bolivia.  As  an 
encyclodedla,  it  alms  to  define  and  Illus- 
trate History,  Biography,  Geography,  Sci- 
ence, Arts,  Language,  etc    When  com- 
pleted it  will  furnish  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects— a  library  within  itself. 

In  Press — The  Planch  ette 

Mtstkbt,  and  "  How  to  Work  it,"  will 
soon  be  printed  In  book  form.  Price,  post- 
paid, only  96  cents.  Ready  in  October. 

Many  ot  our  curious  readers  feeling  an 
interest  in  this  mystery  have  procured 
Planche tte,  but  she  refuses  to  talk  or  write 
for  them,  and  we  tre  desired  to  instruct 
them  on  the  point  The  little  book  now 
in  preparation  will  give  the  necessary 
directions.  Orders  may  be  sent  in  at  once. 
The  book  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it 
comes  from  the  press. 

Vice's  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue or  Hardy  Bulbs.  With  Direc- 
tions for  their  Culture,  and  prices  by  the 
single  one  or  by  the  dozen.  Now  is  the 
time  to  order  them.  Address.  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   

The  Church  Register  is  a 

handsomely  printed  and  spirited  monthly, 
now  in  Its  third  volume.  Published,  at  $1 
a  year,  by  the  CifiracH  Union,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Here  is  its  platform : 

"  Thk  Church  Register  ia  a  periodical 
of  Evangelical  principles,  and  will  continue 
to  advocate  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices  as  restored  and  reasserted  in 
the  Anglican  Reformation;  but  will  give 
especial  prominence  to  the  following  gen- 
eral subjects,  viz. :  Christian  Edncattoa, 
Church  Schools,  Church  Literature,  Chris- 
tian Homes,  Lay  Organization  for  Parish 
Missionary  Work,  Central  Organization 
for  Diocesan  Work,  and  Free  and  Open 
Churches." 
And  here  are  Its  Regular  Contributors : 
Rt  Rev.  William  E.  Arritaob,  D.D., 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Wisconsin ;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Adams,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Divinity,  Nashotah;  Rev.  Hugh  Miller 
Thompson,  D.D.,  Professor  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Nashotah,  and  Editor  Amrrican 
Churchman  ;  Rev.  Jambs  Db  Kovkn,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Racine  College;  Rev.  William 
Buss  Ashlet,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Paul's 
Church,  Milwaukee;  Rev.  Hiram  W. 
Beers,  Rector  of  8t  Paul's  Church,  Fond 
du  Lac 

Sample  numbers  will  be  sent  by  the  pub- 
lishers on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address  as 
above.   

Practical  Poultry  Keeper. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the 
Management  of  Poultry,  whether  for  Do- 
mestic Use,  the  Markets,  or  Exhibition. 
Illustrated  with  twelve  full-page  Plates, 
and  numerous  smaller  Cuts.  By  L.  Wright 
Price  $3. 


^Publisher's  §tprtment 


Yes,  We  Will. — A  subscri- 
ber asks  on  what  terms  we  will  club  the 
Phrenological  Journal  with  the  Meth- 
odist? In  reply  we  may  state  that  large 
numbers  of  readers  are  already  subscribers 
for  the  two  publications,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue for  1870  the  same  arrangements 
which  prevail  at  present  namely,  w«  will 
send  both  journals  a  year  to  one  address 
for  $4  60.  The  full  price  would  be  $6  60. 
Among  the  Independent  religious  papers 
we  count  the  MetlwdUt  one  of  the  best. 
It  Is  broad  and  liberal,  scholarly  and  en- 
terprising, having  among  its  writers 
leading  men  of  different  denominations, 
and  Its  aim  is  to  serve  up  a  first-class  relig- 
ious family  paper.   

Octavo  vs.  Quarto.  —  The 

"vote"  on  this  question  will  have  been 
generally  cast  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  8o  far,  the  '*  octavos  "  are  largely 
In  the  majority.  Is  It  because  our  people 
are  fond  of  change?  or  will  the  regular 
magazine  shape  for  the  Journal  be  so 
much  better  ?  In  any  event  we  shall  serve 
up  In  1870  as  rich,  as  handsome,  and  as  In- 
structive a  Journal  as  editors,  printers, 
engravers,  and  paper  makers  can  produce, 
ir  889  Broadway  is  really  the  •'  head- 
quarters "  of  America,  we  must  serve  up 
the  very  best  Journal  in  America. 

The  New  Annual  for  1870 

Is  now  ready,  with  lota  of  good  things  in 
it.  Single  copies  for  86  cents,  six  cop- 
ies for  $1,  fifteen  copies  for  $2,  and  one 
hundred  copies— sent  by  express  or  as 
freight— for  $18.  By  the  thousand,  still 
less.  Agents  can  sell  copies  to  every  fam- 
ily, and  in  every  shop,  factory,  store,  office, 
to  everybody  who  can  enjoy  "  rich  read- 
ing," with  pictures  to  match.  Who  will 
try  a  hundred  copies,  and  double  his  money 
on  them  ?  Address  this  office. 

Renew als!  Present  sub- 
scribers to  this  Journal  who  renew  their 
subscriptions  for  1870  during  this  month 
— October,— shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
above-named  Annual  free.  This  offer  is 
open  to  clubs  as  well  as  to  single  subscri- 
bers.   

M.  C.  Speer,  sends  us  $2 

for  books,  but  names  no  post-office ;  hence 
his  order  can  not  be  filled  until  we  hear 
from  him  again.  Mr.  Speer  is  not  the  only 
one  who  la  neglectful  In  this  respect 


c$  en  anal. 


Santa  Anna,  the  old  onc- 

legged  Mexican  warrior,  is  reported  to  be 
writing  a  history  of  his  life.  What  a  rec- 
ord of  revolution,  taction,  war,  and  general 
vicissitude  ho  can  make  from  his  own  ex- 
perience I   

Mr.  H.  N.  Hobson,  practi- 
cal phrenologist  will  lecture  In  Northern 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  during  the 
coming  winter.  Wo  commend  Mr.  H.  as 
every  way  worthy  of  confidence  aud  patron- 
age.   

George  Barclay,  one  of 

the  honored  old  merchants  of  New  York, 
died  at  his  residence  near  New  Hamburgh 
Dutchess  County,  on  the  27th  of  July.  He 
was  in  his  eightieth  year. 


Miss  Ida  Lewis,  the  light- 
house keeper's  daughter,  who  so  distin- 
guished herself  at "  Lime  Rock,"  Newport 
R.  I.,  has  been  reported  by  the  newspapers 
to  have  received  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
presents  from  admirers  of  her  heroism. 
The  truth  Is  that  she  has  received  scarcely 
$600  worth.   

Henry  Keep,  one  of  New- 
York's  railway  "kings,"  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease In  August  last.  He  commenced  life 
as  a  driver  on  the  Brie  Canal,  became  an 
exchange  broker  at  nineteen,  and  being 
very  successful  in  that  business  became  a 
"power"  In  Wall  Street  He  Invested 
largely  in  railroad  stock,  was  made  direc- 
tor or  manager  of  two  or  three  roads,  and 
by  a  judicious  course  reaped  large  pecuni- 
ary rewards.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  straightforward  conduct  and  manly  in- 
tegrity. He  waa  fifty-one  years  old. 


<Seiurd  Items. 


Noyes  <fc  Co.,  of  New  York, 

propose  to  sell  "  exact  copies  "  of  the  gen- 
uine United  States  treasury  notes  at  a  very 
small  price,  say  $900  for  415,  and  so  forth. 
We  rather  think  those  who  get  canght  pass- 
ing the  "exact  copies"  will  fetch  up  In 
"  State's  prison,"  where  they  may  undergo 
a  few  years'  schooling  in  something  more 
useful  than  dealing  In  spurious  currency. 

A  Desirable  Invention. — 

One  of  the  moat  valuable  devices  in  the 
way  of  furniture  that  we  have  seen  Is  the 
portable  book-case  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Ezra  Haskell,  of  Dover,  N.  H.  It  is  neat- 
ly and  tastefully  made  of  black  walnut 
ana  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  en- 
tirely apart,  or  set  up  In  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  no  low,  narrow,  contracted  little  clos- 
et but  a  tall  and  wide  book-case  with 
eight  shelves  capable  of  holding  960  or 
more  volumes ;  but  when  in  pieces  can  be 
packed  into  a  small  box  and  so  readily 
transported  wherever  inclination  may  dic- 
tate. See  advertisement  for  further  partic- 
ulars. Messrs.  Broughton  A  Wyman,  13 
Bible  House,  are  the  New  York  agents. 

Music  for  the  Million. — 

Mr.  B.  W.  Hitchcock,  whose  advertisement 
appears  In  its  proper  place,  is  endeavoring 
to  popularize  good  music  by  publishing 
choice  selections  In  a  neat  and  convenient 
form  at  the  very  low  price  of  ten  cents 
each.  The  music  is  well  printed,  and 
adapted  to  the  piano-forte. 

A  Useful  Household  Ma- 
chine.—The  most  perfect  wringer  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  Is  the  Universal- 
We  do  our  readers  a  real  service  when  we 
recommend  such  a  machine  to  their  no- 
tice.—JV.  Y.  torn.   

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Is  the  ltvebt  of  all  our  agricultural,  liter- 
ary, and  family  weekly  newspapers.  It 
was  started  twenty  years  ago,  in  Roch- 
ester,—the  Genesee  country,— and  after 
spreading  itself  all  over  the  North,  We.-t 
and  South,  it  has  moved  Its  head  quarters 
to  this  metropolis,  and  now  threatens  the 
whole  continent  He  has  walked  over  the 
New  Dominion,  making  friends  at  every 
step.  He  has  captured  Alaska,  and  is  flt- 
Ung  out  a  squadron--- of  "progressive 
planters  "—for  Cuba.  Besides  furnishing 
good  reading  for  the  men,  he  takes  good 
care  to  furnish  something  for  women  and 
children.  The  Rural  Is  the  very  beet  pa- 
per of  its  class.  Its  price  Is  $3  a  year. 
We  will  club  It  with  the  Phrenological 
—also  $3—  at  $6  a  year  for  the  two.  Ad- 
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laborers  as  they  appear  in  working  costume  on 
South  American  plantations. 

A  regular  business,  called  the  "  coolie  trade," 
has  existed  for  several  years,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which,  men,  acting  for  planters  and 
other  wealthy  persons  in  South  America,  per- 
suade many  Chinamen  to  embark  in  vessels 
prepared  for  them,  promising  high  wages  and 
pleasant  duties,  and  when  they  have  once 
secured  the  poor  fellows,  treat  them  cruelly. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  fifty  thousand 
"coolies"  are  shipped  to  South  American 
ports  in  a  year. 

It  is  feared  by  some  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce Chinese  labor  will  be  followed  by  a 
conflict  of  races,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
habits  and  religion  of  the  Chinese,  but  for 
ourselves  we  predict  little  difficulty.  The 
principles  of  our  government  make  our  brond 
land  as  much  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
Oriental  as  for  the  oppressed  European;  and 
even  the  much  urged  exclusiveness  of  the  yel- 
low "  Celestial "  may  be  made  a  chief  element 
in  what  he  shall  contribute  to  the  development 
of  our  resources  and  national  strength. 


CHINESE    PLANTATION  HANDS. 


THE    CHINESE  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  now 
discussed  by  American  economists,  North  and 
South,  is  the  introduction  of  Chinamen  into 
our  different  departments  of  manual  industry, 
especially  agriculture.  In  the  South,  the  im- 
portation of  such  materiel  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  those  great  schemes  of 
local  and  general  improvement  which  arc  the 
outgrowths  of  the  "  new  order  of  things,"  is 
very  strongly  urged  by  leading  statesmen  and 
planters. 

The  experiment,  which  has  been  made  in 
California,  of  the  suitability  of  Chinamen  to 
labor  in  the  rudest  branches  of  industry,  is 
pronounced  a  decided  success.  In  some  num- 
bers of  the  JotrnNAii  we  have  given  accounts 
of  the  Chinese  in  California,  as  seen  and  known 
by  actual  residents  there.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  one 
of  our  contributors  in  this  respect,  says :  "  Dur- 


ing a  two  years'  residence  in  California,  I  had 
every  opportunity  for  studying  their  peculiar- 
ities, there  being  many  of  them  employed 
as  servants  in  private  families,  and  with  few 
exceptions  I  found  them,  when  well  trained, 
extremely  neat,  obliging,  and  obedient"  As 
field  hands  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  as 
laborers  on  public  works,  they  have  been 
spoken  of  as  steady  and  faithful  workers,  cost- 
ing comparatively  little  "  to  keep." 

Not  withstanding  the  strong  home  affections 
of  Chinamen,  they  are  pretty  widely  distribu- 
ted over  the  world.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
Australia,  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  Cuba,  Peru,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. They  arc  enterprising,  and  desirous  of 
bettering  their  condition  in  lands  strange  to 
their  language  and  their  gods. 

In  Peru  and  Cuba  they  are  employed  by  the 
planters,  and  in  most  cases  arc  treated  like 
slaves,  so  that  suicides  are  common  among 
them.    Our  illustration  represents  the  Chinese 


California.  Fruits. — Thirteen  years  ago  a 
gentleman  purchased  22  acres  of  land  near  Los 
Angeles,  California,  for  $200.  The  first  year 
he  planted  nine  acres  of  grapevines,  and  fenced 
the  entire  tract  with  a  live  fence.  The  remain- 
ing 18  acres  have  since  been  planted  in  trees, 
of  which  there  are  bearing,  212  orange  trees, 
100  lemon  trees,  29  walnut  trees,  300  apple 
trees,  200  peach  trees,  and  a  few  lime,  plum, 
quince,  fig,  etc.  The  nine  acres  of  vineyard 
produced  $050  after  paying  expenses  of  culling, 
being  a  net  profit  of  over  $100  per  acre ;  and 
the  fruit  crop  from  the  18  acres  amounted 
to  $2,650,  making  the  net  receipts  from  the 
crops  produced  on  the  22  acres  last  year  about 
$3,000,  most  of  the  labor  being  performed  by 
the  owner.  The  live  fence  last  year  supplied  a 
surplus  of  fire-wood,  which  was  sold  at  good 
prices.   Prairie  farmers,  plant  trees  I 


"BOOKS  THAT  TELL  THE  TRUTH." 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  produce  story  books— mere 
action.  A  vivid  imagination  enn  rnn  on  and  "  conjure 
np"  endless  probabilities,  possibilities,  and  impossibil- 
ities, on  which  hungry,  starving  minds  may  Feed  till  they 
die.  But  what's  the  use?  why  make  a  funnel  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  run  through  it  all  the  slops  of  ap- 
petite and  passion  ?  Why  spoil  the  memory  by  reading 
foolish  stories  not  worth  remembering  ?  It  is  this  mental 
dissipation  tliat  ruins  many  a  natnrally  good  memory. 
Stop  it!  If  one  would  have  a  retentive  and  reliable 
memory,  he  must  think  as  well  as  look.  Reading  non- 
sense requires  no  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculties. 
We  repeat,  we  should  read  only  that  which  Is  worth  re- 
membering, and  then  remember  it.  If  we  read  works  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  real  usefulness  we  shall  grow. 
The  mind  expands  by  digesting  what  it  takes  In.  The 
very  best  discipline  for  self-culture  is  to  learn  what  are 
the  function*  of  the  different  organs  of  body  and  brain. 
Let  one  do  this,  and  he  will  make  a  good  beginning,  from 
which  he  may  go  on,  and  in  time  become  something  like 
a  walking  encyclopedia,  and  feel  satisfied  with  the  use 
he  has  made  of  his  time.  Then,  reader,  if  yon  are  wise,  M 
you  will  read  only  "  such  books  as  tell  the  truth."  tjs 
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Business. 

\Vnder  Bit  head  toe  pubOsA,for  a  cons**- 
sraUm,  *ucA  mailers  at  rightfully  belong  to 
this  department  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Malta-  vM 
be  UiDiD,  surf  charged  according  to  the 
*P*x  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $l  aline,] 

Hygienic  Cure,  527  Seneca 

Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Compressed  Air 
Toaic  Baths,  Compressed  Air  Sweating 
Baths,  Tnrklsh  Baths,  Russian  Baths,  and 
an  the  Water  Baths  ia  use  ia  any  of  the 
Cores, 

Hie  HYGIENIC  ADVOCATE  Is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Bnrdick  House, 
BufflUo,  K.  Y-,  by  Rev.  3.  P.  BTJRDICK, 
M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Terms,  50 
cents  a  year.  Address  Burdlck  House, 
BubWo,  N.  Y.  Dec  ly. 


— 4- 


Mr&  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

U6  Adelthi  Strbkt,  Brooklyn.  tt 

The  Illustrated  Annual 

or  Phrenology  ah©  Physiognomy  for 
1871,  now  ready  -contains  fifty  Engrav- 
ings; some  of  our  leading  Editors- Bryant, 
Greeley,  Bennett,  Brooks,  Marhle,  Dana, 
and  Raymond,  with  portraits ;  The  Male 
and  Female  Form;  Why  Children  Resem- 
ble their  Parents;  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet;  Physiognomy  In  Politics,  or 
"Faces  and  Places;"  Science  of  Conjugal 
Selection— happy  Marriages;  Temperament 
in  Wedlock;  American  Artists;  The  Sleep- 
Walker,  Psychological  Brain  Waves;  8ir 
Edward  Land  seer,  Lorenzo  Dow,  and 
Peggy  his  wife;  Royal  Ladies  of  the  pres- 
ent French  Empire,  with  portraits;  Onizot, 
the  Statesman ;  Howto  choose  a  Helpmeet ; 
What  is  Man?  All  this,  and  much  more, 
given  in  the  Rich  and  Racy  Annual,  which 
•eft*  for  twenty-live  cents.  Newsmen 
have  it.  Address  8.  R.  WELLS,  Pub- 
lisher, New  York. 

MOTtcxs  or  tut  num. 
It  reminds  ns  of  the  near  approach  of  a 
new  decade.  The  work  contains  nnmer- 
oas  portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  and 
ranch  matter  of  curious  interest.— Portland 
Transcript. 

It  contains  much  interesting  Informa- 
tion on  physiological  and  social  matters.— 
American  Artisan. 

?  toJHlt  e*rt3r'  bat  that     the  result  of 


A  FREE  PAPER  TO  THE  END  OF  18«a 

TO  ALL 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  18TO. 
A  NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPER. 

THE  METHODIST. 

INDEPENDENT  AND  FRATERNAL,  LOYAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 

THE  METHODIST  will  begin  Its  Eleventh  VOLUME  on  the  1st  of  January,  int. 
R  commands  the  Best  Literary  Ability  of  Methodism  at  home  and  abroad,  and  la 
A  COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 
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"SS      Ue  P*8'  »«Jd  present- 
r*oUy*  Tones. 

A capital  t»lne.-M<mnt  Joy  Herald. 

msSSSSJW9  ,he  forelock,  with  his 
accustomed  diligence,  S.  R.  Wells  Issues 

x.  Te7  /2?1  8e/IMn  "  Th«  Illustrated 
%^*Tl.0,owr  *nd  Physlognomy- 
W70"    The  "Annual."  besides  a  con- 
venient calendar.  Is  filled  with  interesting 

title.  The  Illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
-x*lr£t*rMve  ***  P°PuUrch*«ct«'- 

European  Subscribers,  At- 
tention 1 -Thh  EnrHATic  Diaslott;  or, 
the  NewTestament  In  Greek,  witha  Literal 
Interlinear  Translation,  and.  New  Version 
in  English,  An  interesting  and  valuable 
work  New  Edition  now  ready.  We  have 
received  many  Inquiries  from  England  re- 
specting this  valuable  work,  and  com- 
pWuu  that  it  can  not  be  bad  in  London, 
••though  moat  of  our  publications  are  fur- 
nished by  our  London  agents;  We  take 
Oils  au-thod  of  informing  the  readers  of  the 
™|«{f«ett  Journal,  that  we  have 


THE  SERMON  DEPARTMENT 
is  one  or  its  leading  features,  In  this  respect  far  surpassing  any  other  Journal  published 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  fresh  sermons  nearly  every  week  from  various  minis- 
ters  from  our  own  and  other  evangelical  denominations,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  American  Pulpit  During  the  past  year  our  columns  have  been 
enriched  with  the  discourses  of  Bishops  Simpson,  Janes,  Clark,  Thomson,  Scott,  and 
Kingsley,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Newman  Hall,  Drs.  Tyng,  Storrs,  Cuyier,  McCllntock, 
Bowman,  Camming*,  Nadal,  Bartlne,  Wiley,  and  others. 

Experienced  Writers  contribute  to  the  various  Special  Departments  of  the  paper, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  original,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  periodicals  of  the 

It  contains  a  Weekly  Summary  of  Religions  Intelligence  both  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  other  denominations,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  reliable  published  by  any  paper  in  the  country. 

THE  NEWS  DEPARTMENT  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  editor  who  makes  It  a 
specialty;  so  that  the  raader  gets  the  lateerand  most  carefully  arranged  and  condensed 
accounts  of  the  current  events,  both  Religious  and  Secular,  of  the  stirring  times  in 
which  we  live. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT  contains  a  fresh  story  every  week,  written 
expressly  for  It;  also  "Our  Weekly  Chat  with  the  Little  Folks." 

THE  FINANCIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  MERCANTILE,  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
COLUMNS  are  supplied  with  Invaluable  information  for  Business  Men,  Mechanics, 
Manufacturers,  and  Farmers. 

Altogether,  as  a  religions  and  literary  weekly  newspaper,  THE  METHODIST  has 
been  pronounced,  by  disinterested  Judges,  to  be  without  a  superior. 

EDITED  RT  TUB 

REV.   GEORGE  R.  CROOKS,  D.D., 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors,  among  whom  are: 

REV.  BISHOP  SIMPSON,  D.D., 

REV.  J.  McCLLNTOCK,  LL.D., 

REV.  B.  H.  NADAL,  D.D., 
REV.  ABEL  8TEVEN8,  LL.D., 
REV.  J.  F.  HURST,  D.D., 

  PROF.  A  J.  8CHEM,  and  others. 


Planchette.— In  answer  to 

many  inquiries  from  our  subscribers  as  to 

"  Planchette,'"  we  give  below  price  list. 

No.  0.— A  good  substantial  board. . .  .$1  00 
1— ^  »opcrior  Plunchette  with 
New  Patent  Wheel  1  m 

No.  8.— With  improved  Pentagnph 
wheel,  highly  polished  ...  .77. .......  00 

No.  8.— India  Rubber,  a  non-conduc- 
tor and  a  beautiful  board,  the  best 
Flancijctte  made   4  aa 

No.  4.— Plate  Glass,  an  exquisite" 
board— the  writing  can  be  seen  as  it 
moves  along.... „  g  no 

We  win  procure  and  send  any  of  the 
above,  at  the  prices  named  If  sent  by 
mall,  50  cent*  extra  for  postage.  Address, 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


D.  IT.  Martin,  M.D.,  Teach- 
er of  Light  and  Vocal  Gymnastics.  Pri- 
vate  classes  from  October  to  May.  848 
Fourth  Avenue. 


Lecturers  on  Physiology 

and  Anatomy  may  obtain  all  the  necessary 
maps,  charts,  drawings,  models,  skeleton*, 
manikins,  etc,  through  this  office.  One 
set  of  New  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Plates,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  represents  all 
the  organs  and  principal  structures  of  the 
human  body  in  situ,  and  of  the  size  of  life. 
There  are  six  In  the  set,  backed  and  on 
rollers.  Price,  $90.  net 

Another  set  or  Elementary  Anatomy, 
In  twenty  Plates,  representing  the  full- 
length  human  figure,  half  the  slse  of  life  ; 
together  with  a  separate  explanatory  text, 
the  whole  forming  a  complete  manual  of 
j  physiological  anatomy.  Intended  for  the 
use  of  physicians,  medical  students,  lectu- 
rers, colleges,  schools,  and  others.  From 
tho  French  of  Bougery  and  Jacob.  Price, 
plain,  mounted,  $86;  colored  and  mounted, 
$80.  Address,  8.  R.  WELLS,  New  York. 

8ets  of  Forty  Heads,  drawings,  the  size 
of  life,  in  sheets,  $80.  Tho  same  nicely 
backed  on  canvas,  ready  to  hang  on  the 
wall,  $40.  They  may  be  sent  by  return  ex- 
press, or  as  freight,  to  any  station. 


C»J  Office,  Dundee,  will  be  promptly 
HWL   Price.  In  American  currency,  $£ 

Sew  York .       Pnb,Wusr'  *»  *"»*«*y. 


Trrms.-To  Mall  Subscribers,  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  Year,  In  advance. 
Postage,  prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  received,  Twenty  Cents  per  year. 

All  new  Subscribers  will  receive  THE  METHODIST  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
free,  as  their  Subscriptions  will  be  dated  from  January  1st,  1870. 

%3T  Any  one  sending  Three  Subscribers  and  $7  60,  will  receive  a  Fourth  copy 
free  for  one  year. 

**  Subscriptions  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

m~  SPBOofEH  Corns  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  to  prepay 
■ingle  postage. 

\W  Liberal  Cash  Commissions  or  Premiums  allowed  to  agents  canvassing  for  sub- 
sc libers.  Send  for  Premium  Circular. 

t^-  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  office,  or  to  any  minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  or  other  authorized  ageuts.  Address 

H.  W.  DOUGLAS,  Publisher, 

114  Naaaau  Street,  New  York. 


aftberttsements, 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  jnMishertbytha 
nl  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
t°  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 50  cents  a  line,  or  $00  a  column.'] 


Mechanical  Movements. 

The  useful  volume  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  issued  from  the  press.  It  Is  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published:  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  Illus- 
trations and  letterpress  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it 
is  publlshed-One  Dollar— should  ludnce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  Inventor, 
uaV*  "      ■     •  - 


manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
the  conntry. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
ft»*wv  and  there  Is  no  donbt  that  Its  sale 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  It  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  plsces. 

BROWN.  COOMBS  &  CO..  Publishers, 

Office  of  the  "American  Artisan," 
tf-  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Read  This!— The  Lowest 

Price  List  ever  published  of  the  eenulne 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  In 
solid  gold  snd  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  $79;  Silver  Watches,  $17  and 
upwards.  The  Company's  certificate  sent 
with  each  watch  ;  also,  the  BENEDICTS' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade  named  Ovlng- 
ton  Benedict,  In  silver  case,  $30:  in  18  kt 
gold  cases.  $90;  the  grade  named  Samuel 
W.  Benedict,  in  silver  cases,  $46 :  in  18  kt 
gold  cases,  $106.  We  send  Watches  by 
Express,  with  right  to  examine  before 
paying.  BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 
Jewelers,  091  Broadway,  near  4th  St.,  N. ' 

Digitized  by  VjrvJ 


AMERICAN   PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


tOor., 


Maple  Leaves,  enlarged  and 

improved.  The  publisher  has  completed 
arrangement*  for  enlarging  and  Improving 
the  scope  aud  character  of  Maple  Leaves 
(beginning  with  January,  1870),  that  will 
render  it  in  nil  ri-fprcl*  worthy  r>r  lt«  rep- 
utation and  pnpnlarlty  ;  and  which  Kir  the 
character  of  Its  rontents  *hnll  be  inferior 
to  none  «Mts  hli-!nT-nriiv'd  c<i1r-mniirnr|ea. 

The  Illustrations  will  be  by  the  beat  art- 
lois.  Fiction  of  powerful  lntere-i  will 
form  the  prominent  flea  Mire  uf  Us  pages, 
but  with  this  will  *w  n*foetntn|  Popular 
Ariicb-n  on  the  Topics  of  the  Dnr.  Striking 
Narrative*,  Biographical  Memoir*.  I'm  pers- 
on Sockl  Suhjeeiw,  Domestic  Economy, 
mid  I'w  ful  ami  Acienllfl*  Articles,  which. 
It  is  believed,  will  he  read  with  Interest  In 
i  v.  rv  fnmilv  circle  to  which  Maple  LlUVXt 
i*  thVtinrd  to  And  its  way.  It  will  also 
contain  short  Po«ms  by  eminrmt  writer*: 
bin  the  object  of  iU  Editor  will  Ik-  to  avoid 
all  subjects  which,  however  acceptable  to 
classes  or  Individuals,  arc  not  of  general 
interest.  It  will  be  printed  on  a  superior 
paper,  each  number  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
in  u  neat  cover. 

The  terms  will  be  80 cents  per  year;  five 
copies  for  $2.  All  who  send  in  their  snl>- 
scription  for  1870  this  month  (October), 
will  receive  the  numbers  for  November 
and  December,  18B9,  free.  Specimen  cop- 
lesand  Premium  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  six 
cents.  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

10S  Nassau  St..  New  York. 

The  Countryman. 

The  Countrtjiah  Is  a  flrst-class  agri- 
CBttural  monthly,  published  at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Lebanon,  Oh'o.  It  is  devoted 
to  Agriculture,  Horticulture.  Stock  Rais- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  Practical  Agricultu- 
ral and  Hortlcultnral  journal  for  Farmers 
and  Gardeners  In  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  It. 

Terms  :  One  copy,  one  year,  $1  25.  Five 
copies,  one  year,  each  $1  and  an  extra  copy 
six  months  to  the  getter  tip  of  the  club. 
Ten  copies,  one  year,  each  $1  and  an  extra 
copy  one  year  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club. 
Send  stamp  for  specimen  copr.  Address 
all  letters  to  the  publisher,  CHAS.  8.  BUR- 
NETT, Lock-box  802,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Pianos,  Mclodeons,  and  Or- 
gans. Prices  greatly  reduced  for  cash. 
New  7-Octave  Pianos  of  flrst-class  makers 
for  $270  and  upward.  Now  Cabinet  Or- 
gans lor  $48  and  upward.  Second-hand 
Instruments  from  $40  to  175.  Monthly  in- 
stallments received,  and  Instruments  for 
rent.    Warcreoms  No.  4S1  Brondwnv. 

HORACE  WATERS. 


The  Milling  Journal  and 

Corn  Exchange  Review.  A  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  interests  of  Millers,  Mill- 
wrights. Mill  Furnishers,  Paint  Manufac- 
turers, Patentees,  etc.  Circulates  throngh 
all  the  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada*. No  miller,  millwright,  or  mill  fur- 
nisher should  be  without  It.  A  correct  re- 
view of  the  markets  in  each  issue.  Only 
One  Dollar  per  year.  Advertising  rates, 
25  cents  per  lino  first  insertion,  each  sub- 
sequent insertion  20  cents.  Address 

JOHN  D.  NOLAN,  Editor, 
tf.  85  Liberty  St..  New  York  City. 


Photographs  of  Kev.  Henry 

WARD  BEECHER,  S.  R.  WELLS,  of  the 
A.  P.  Journal,  Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON, 
D.D.,  and  others,  published— card  size- 
by  ROCKWOOD,  839  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  with  prices. 


Books  by  Return  Mail.— 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album, 
Mngazlne,  or  Paper,  tent  "by  return  qf 
Urit  Post."  at  Publishers*  Prices.  All 
works  on  Phrenology.  Phonography,  Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy.  Medicine,  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries,  Gazetteer*,  Encyclopedias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  No.  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


"The  llygeian  Home/* 

A  CURE  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 
A.  Smith,  M.D..  Pbysician-in-chtef. 
We  have  fine  buildings,  beautiful  scene- 
ry, mountain  air,  pure  water,  hygienic 
diet,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bathing. 
Terms,  $tt  to  $10  per  week.  For  circular 
and  cut  of  our  Home,  address  Drs. 
BROWN  &  MIDDLEKAUPF,  Proprie- 
tors, Wemersville,  Berks  Co.,  Penn.  lyr. 


WORKS  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 

Messrs.  HTJRD  &  HOUGHTON,  450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  take  pleasure  In  an- 
nouncing that  they  hare  made  arrangements  with  the  emlnont  Danish  author,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  by  which  they  have  become  tho  authorized  publishers  of  his 
works  In  America.  A  new  edition  of  his  writings  Is  now  Issuing  in  uniform  crown  8vo 
volumes.  The  publishers  deem  It  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Andersen  has  a  pecuniary  Inter- 
est in  each  volume  published.  The  edition  will  comprise— 

L  NOVELS. 

IT.  WONDER  STORIES  AND  TALES. 
IIL  8 KETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 

IV.  SELECTIONS  FROM  DRAMATIC  AND  POETICAL  WORK8. 
V.  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Of  the  Novkij«,  "  The  Improvlsatoro "  is  now  ready.  In  one  vol  nine —price,  $1  75. 
"The  Two  Baronesses "  will  follow  in  October,  and  "O.  T.,"  and  " Only  a  Fiddler," 
shortly  after. 

"THE  IMPROVISATORS " 

Is  known  as  the  most  striking  romance  of  Italian  life  existing  In  llteratnre.  It  Is  the 
work  which  established  Andersen's  fame  as  a  novelist.  The  other  novels  have  their 
scenes  laid  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are  admirable  representations  of  a  life  peculiarly 
attractive  to  American  readers. 
The  famons  stories  for  children  are  divided  Into  two  volumes— 

1.  "WONDER  STORIES  TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN." 

» 

This  contains  those  stories  by  Andersen  in  which  the  marvelous  and  fanciful  predom- 
inate, such  a* — 

"THE  UGLY  DUCKLING,"  "THE  MERMAID,"  "THE  8HOE8  OF  FOR- 
TUNE," ETC., 

In  brief,  those  called  in  Danish  Eventyr.  This  volume  will  contain  some  stories  not  be- 
fore translated  into  English,  and  will  Include  some  of  the  stories  contributed  by  Ander- 
sen to  the  RrvxRsiDE  Magazine  during  the  present  year.  It  win  be  profusely  illustrated 
by  the  beet  German  and  some  Amorlcan  pictures.  It  will  bo  published  early  this  fall. 
Following  this  volume  will  appear  - 

8.  "STORIES  AND  TALES" 

(the  HUtorler  of  Denmark),  embracing  those  stories  which  are  more  matter-of-fact  in 
origin.  Some  of  the  beet  of  Andersen's  works  are  found  in  this  volume;  bis  "  Sand- 
Hills  of  Jutland,"  bis  "  Picture-Books  without  Pictures,"  etc.  The  volume  will  be  il- 
lustrated from  original  designs  by  American  artists.  The  two  volumes  together  win 
contain  the  whole  of  Andersen's  shorter  talcs,  and  present  the  only  complete  edition  in 
the  English  tongue. 
Of  the  remaining  volumes  attention  Is  specially  called  to 

"THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE;" 

now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  English,  with  an  important  addition.  Hitherto 
only  a  brief  abstract  of  Andersen's  Danish  Autobiography  has  been  given  In  English  07 
Mary  Howitt,  drawn  from  a  German  translation.  In  the  present  edition  the  entire  work 
has  been  presented,  and  Mr.  Andersen  has  furnished  also  for  his  American  readers  ad- 
ditional chapters,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  date,  the  original  Autobiogra- 
phy having  been  published  in  1856. 

The  whole  series  will  be  completed  In  monthly  volumes,  and  great  care  win  be  taken 
to  render  It  as  thorough  and  as  attractive  In  form  as  possible.  It. 


Painter's  Manual  *f?es  best 

methods  and  latest  Improvements  in  bonne 

Klntlng,  sign  painting,  graining,  vamish- 
I,  polishing,  staining,  gilding,  glazing, 
silvering,  Grecian  oil-painting,  Chinese 
painting.  Oriental  painting,  etc.  Also, 
principles  of  glass  staining,  harmony  and 
contrast  of  colors,  analysis  of  colors,  with 
philosophy,  theories  and  practices  of  color, 
etc..  etc.   50  cts. 

WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELER'S 
MANUAL  gives  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved secrets  of  the  trade,  embracing 
watch  and  clock  cleaning  and  repairing, 
tempering  in  all  Its  grades,  making  tools, 
compounding  metals,  soldering,  plating, 
eta,  with  plain  Instructions  for  beginners, 
etc  25  cts. 

SOAP-MAKER*  MANUAL,  a  complete 
and  practical  guide  for  making  all  plain 
and  fancy  soaps,  washing  fluid*,  soap  pow- 
pers,  creams,  pastes,  shaving  and  toilet 
preparations,  etc.,  etc  Designed  for  fam- 
ilies and  medium-sized  factories.  25  cts. 
HORSE-SHOER'S      MANUAL  gives 

filaln  practical  directions,  with  numerous 
llustrative  engravings.  Includes  prepara- 
tion of  foot,  choice  of  shoes  and  their 
preparation,  fitting,  filing,  nails  and  nail- 
ing, shoeing  with  leather,  cutting  remov- 
ing, etc.  To  which  is  appended  Yotiatt's 
celebrated  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Horse's 
Feet.   25  cts. 

|3P~  These  are  an  carefnlly  prepared. 
Illustrated  when  needful,  and  are  approved 
by  practical  men.  Sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price. 

JESSE  HANEY  A  CO- 
lt.  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


A  Splendid  Prize  for  the 

Ladies  I  The  Finest!  most  Pleasing  I  and 
Costly  Parlor  Engraving  ever  published 
In  America  to  be  presented  as  a  Premium 
to  each  Subscriber  to 

DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Engraving,  28  by  35  inches.  Is  from 
the  original  painting  by  Lillt  M.  Spen- 
cer, eutitled  **  The  Pie-Nle  on  the  4th  of 
July."  It  is  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stipple  by  three  of  the  most  eminent 
artists,  viz.,  John  Rogers.  John  Halpin, 
and  Samuel  Holltkr,  the  latter,  by  whom 
it  was  finished,  was  Induced  to  come  from 
En  rope  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

This  plate,  just  finished.  Is  all  engraved 
In  the  highest  style,  at  a  cost  of  over  seven 
thousand:  dollars. 

The  engravers  have  ably  seconded  the 
successful  labors  of  the  painter.  None 
but  artists  can  fully  appreciate  the  skill 
and  labor  lavished  on  this  engraving.  The 
general  effect  Is  very  fine  and  Impressive, 
and  the  delicate  finish  to  the  heads  will 
bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  The 
onion  of  line  and  stipple  Is  executed  with 
unusual  ability,  and  their  skillful  combina- 
tion has  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  engravers  In  this  unsurpassed  proof 
of  their  artistlcal  genius.  It  Is  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  the  most  elaborately 
finished  large  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in 
America. 

The  original  publishers  Intended,  to  sell 
the  engravings  hv  subscription,  at  from 
$10  to  $20  each ;  but  just  before  the  plate 
was  finished,  it  was  secured  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  Demorbst's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  en- 
graving only  as  a  premium  for  a  Clnh  of 
Subscribers  to  their  Monthly;  bnt  they 
eventually  concluded  to  make  a  bold  hit. 
and  have  determined  to  present  one  of 
these  costly  and  magnificent  engravings  to 
each  and  every  single  subscriber  who  pays 
$3  for  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

The  reception  of  this  magnificent  picture 
win  take  every  one  oy  surprise.  No  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  plate  could  deem  It  possible  that 
It  could  be  given  as  premium  to  a  single 
$3  subscription  to  this  or  any  other  maga- 
zine. 

We  do  not  venture  anything  in  saying 
that  $10  will  not  procure  another  engrav- 
ing that  combines  so  much  of  interest  and 
beauty,  and  It  is  certainly  the  largest, 
most  liberal,  and  splendid  pteminsa  ever 
offered  to  single  subscribers  by  any  pub- 
lisher in  this  country,  and  affords  nn  easy 
and  economical  way  for  any  one  to  secure 
an  elegant  work  of  art.  and  a  parlor  pic- 
ture that  Is  only  next  to  a  piano  in  the  war 
of  ornamentation.  Address  DEMOR- 
EST'S MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  838 
Broadway.  N.  Y. 

fW  when  sent  by  mall,  the  postage  on 
the  Engraving  will  be  ten  cents, 
must  be  Inclu 
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Prospectus  of  (he  American 

Artisan.  Vol.  VIII.  New  series.  ISfiO. 

The  American  Artihak  Is  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees. It  is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
188  Broadway  {opposite  John  Street).  New 
York,  by  Brown,  Coombs  A  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreign  Patents.  The 
proprietors  of  this  Journal  respectfully 
announce  that  it  is  their  aim  to  make  it 
more  instructive  and  interesting  than  any 
other  similar  periodical  in  tho  United 
States  or  Europe. 

The  American  Artisan  contains  nuraer- 
ons  Original  Engravings  and  descriptions 
of  New  Machinery ;  notices  of  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries ;  instructions  in  Arts  and 
Trades:  Reliable  Recipes,  for  use  in  the 
Field,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Household ; 
Practical  Rules  for  Mechanics  and  Advice 
to  Farmers ;  Descriptions  of  Remarkable 
Inventions  recently  patented  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe :  the  whole  forming  an 
Encvclopedia  of  General  Information  on 
Topics  connected  with  the  Industrial  Arts, 
the  Progress  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  American  Artisan 
contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
interesting  reading  matter,  in  which  tho 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  re- 
corded in  familiar  language,  divested  of 
dry  technicalities  and  abstruse  words  and 

Khrases.  In  this  journal  is  published  regn- 
irly  the  Official  List  of  all  Patents  issued 
weekly  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  handsome  and  convenient 
size. 

Owing  to  a  redaction  in  the  expenses  of 
priutiug,  paper,  etc.,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  journal  in  tho  bands  of  every  Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  o'r  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  four  cents  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clubs  at  the  following  reduced  rates: 

5  copies  for  one  year  $8  00 

10      "  «    15  00 

5  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

10      "  "    8  00 

Papers  delivered  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $2  60  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cents 
extra  to  pay  postage. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address 
BROWN.  COOMBS  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Artisan, 
tf.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  tsefnl.  the  Entertain- 
ing, and  the  Beautiful  I  The  Model  Mag- 
azine of  America  I 

DEMOREST'S  ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 

A  Magazine  of  Practical  Utility  in  the 
Household.   A  Mirror  of  the  Fashions, 
and  a  Literary  Conservator  of  Surpassing 
Interest  and  Artistic  Excellence. 
"  List  to  the  echo,  hail  the  sound. 
From  every  quarter,  lo !  it  comes ; 

A  Magazine  of  worth  Is  fonnd. 
Exalting  both  our  taste  and  homes." 

THE  USEFUL  In  Dbmorest's  Monthly 
comprises  the  Utilities  of  Fashion*  in 
Ladies'  and  Children's  dress,  including 
full-size  Fashionable  Patterns,  Colored 
Steel  Plates,  etc.  Gardening,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  adapted  for  Ladies; 
Model  Cottages,  with  their  surroundings ; 
aud  Home  Molten  in  all  their  depart- 
ments. 

THE  ENTERTAINING  comprises  Orig- 
inal Stories  and  Poems  by  the  best  au- 
thors. Spicy  Items,  Talks  to  Women  by 
Jenny  June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip, 
etc.,  and  Popular  Music  by  the  best  com- 
posers, etc.,  etc. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  comprises  numerous 
Illustrations,  done  In  the  highest  style  of 
art,  including  elegantly  colored  Steel 
Fashion  Plates,  Historical  and  Domestic 
Scenes,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  all 
printed  on  the  finest  calendered  paper, 
in  the  best  maimer,  and  In  a  style  to 
form  a  splendid  volume  for  binding  at  the 
end  of  the  year :  and  altogether,  a  monthly 
visitor  that  no  lady  of  Uste  or  economical 
housewife  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Yearly  Subscription,  only  $8,  with  the 
finest,  largest,  and  most  pleasing  engraving 
ever  finished  In  America,  as  a  premium  to 
each  subscriber,  and  splendid  premiums 
for  clubs.  Address  DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  838  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

\&T  When  sent  by  mall,  the  postage  on 
the  Engraving  will  be  ten  cents,  which 
must  be  included. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE 

OF  LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

In  addition  to  several  Chapters  of  "The  Vicar  of  Bnllhampton,"  a  new  Novel  of  great 
Merest,  by  Anthony  Trollope,  each  number  contains  a  variety  of 

short  original  Tales  and  Sketches,  by  the  best  Authors,  together  wltb  Sketches  of  Travel, 
History,  and  Biography;  Essays;  Papers  of  Wit  and  Humor;  Articles  on  Popular 


Science,  Finance,  and  Education ;  Poetry,  and  Miscellanies.  Our  Monthly  Gossip  and 
Literature  of  the  Day  add  variety  and  interest  to  each  Number. 

tW~  For  Sale  at  all  the  Book  and  News-Stores.  Yearly  Subscription,  $4.  Single 
Number,  85  cents. 

Specimen  Number,  with  Preminm  List  and  Club  Rates,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  four  cents,  to  prepay  postage.  Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  <fc  CO.,  Publishers. 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Just  Published— A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Old  Mam'selle's  Secret" 
COUNTESS  GI8ELA. 
From  the  German  of  E.  Marlltt,  Author  of  "  Gold  Elsie,"  "  Over  Yonder,"  etc.  By  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Wister.  One  Vol.  ltmo.  Complete.   Cloth.  $1  75. 
In  Two  Parts.   Paper  Cover.  75  cento  each. 

"  There  is  more  dramatic  power  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  stories  by  the  same  author 
that  we  have  read."— N.  0.  Timet.  . 

"  It  is  a  story  that  arouses  the  interest  of  the  reader  from  the  outset"— Pittsburg 
Gazette.  -~ 

"The  best  work  by  this  anthor."— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

ALSO, 

Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States.  By  W.  L.  Bally.  Edited  by  E.  D.  Cope. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    16mo.   Extra  cloth.   $1  50. 

Daisy.  Part  IL  (Concluded.)  By  the  author  of The  Wjde,  Wide  World."  12mo. 
Cloth.   $1  75. 

Mizfaii.  Friends  at  Prayer.  By  L.  C.  Loomis.  12mo.  Printed  within  red  lines. 
Extra  cloth.  $2.   Gilt  extra.    $2  50. 


Moral  Reforms.  By  Bishop  A._C.  Coxe.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1. 
Cloth.    $1  35. 


Chambers'  Miscellany.   New  Edition.  Illustrated.   Vols.  1  and  I  in  one  12mo  vol. 


Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  8.  W.  Baker,  Author  of  "The 
Albert  N'Tanza."   Illustrated.   16mo.    Cloth.   $1  50. 
The  Science  of  Rights.    By  J.  G.  Eichte.    12mo.    Extra  cloth.  $9. 
Three  Thousand  Miles  Through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  A.  K.McClure.  DJus- 
trated.  12mo.   Extra  cloth.  $2. 
The  Stomach  and  its  Difficulties.  By  Sir  Jas.  Eyre.  16mo.  Cloth.  75  cents, 
ty  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
It  715  and  717  Market  8treet  Philadelphia. 

MORE    GOOD    READING  MATTER. 
BETTER  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MORE  LIBERAL  PREMIUMS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  MAGAZINE  OF  ITS  CLASS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

OUR    8CII00LDAT    VISITOR,     1  8  7  0  ! 

Another  Magnificent  Premium  Engraving  Is  In  course  of  preparation.  The  design  Is 
from  the  pencil  of  K.  B.  Bensell,  and  Is  being  engraved  on  Steel  by  Gartain.  The  price 
of  this  pi  ct  nre  will  be  $2  50,  but  will  be  furnished  to  all  Subscribers  for  1870  for  96  cents ! 
FIFTEEN  NUMBERS  SENT  FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  I 

All  new  subscribers,  whose  names  are  received  before  the  first  day  of  November,  1809, 
will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  twelve  numbers  for  1870.  the  October,  November,  and 
December  numbers  for  180ft— or.  in  other  words,  they  will  get  the  Visitor  regularly 
every  month  from  October,  18G9,  until  and  Including  December,  1870. 

The  very  flattering  success  of  the  past  enables  us  to  announce  still  further  Improve- 
ments in  the  Visitor,  which  has  now  gained  a  popularity  and  circulation  that  has  estab- 
lished it  among  the  first  magazines  of  Its  class  In  this  country. 

The  Visitor  will,  in  January,  1870,  commence  its 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR  AND  VOLUME, 

and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  numerous  Juvenile  Magazines :  and  Hundreds 
of  Letters  and  Journals,  from  all  parts  of  the  Country,  testify  to  Its  beauty,  Interest 
cheapness,  and  superiority  over  any  other  similar  publication  Issued. 

Its  Contents  are  well  written,  original  articles  from  the  pens  of  our  most  eminent 
writers. 

Tub  Illustrations  are  from  the  pencils  of  the  most  skillful  artists,  and  the 
Musical  Department  is  filled,  each  month,  with  the  sweetest  und  most  popular 
melodies  of  the  day. 

Our  Little  Folks'  Table  will  be  spread  each  month  with  the  richest  and  best 
treats  forour  youngest  readers,  while 
Our  Stairway  shall  continue  to  receive  special  attention. 

THE  GENERAL  APPEARANCE 
of  Our  Sohoolday  Visitor  will  be  second  to  no  other  magazine,  and  not  only  will  we 
endeavor  to  make  it  the  neatest  and  prettiest,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  but  also  the  very 
best  periodical  for  our  Boys  and  Girls  published  anywhere.   In  this,  we  ask  our  friends 
to  help  us,  by  aiding  in  a  general  circulation.  Decide  now— to-day— to  be  a 

SUCCESSFUL  AGENT 
for  the  Visitor  at  your  Posl-Office.  Every  Subscriber's  name  sent  In  counts  for  a  pre- 
mium, aud  upon  our  Premium  List  can  be  found  almost  any  book  or  article  you  desire. 

Specimen  numbers  of  the  Visitor,  with  full  particulars  to  agents,  sent  to  any  address 
for  ton  cents,  which  may  afterward  be  deducted  from  the  subscription  when  sent  in. 
Address,     DAUGHADAY  A  BECKER,  Publishers, 

424  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Premiums !  Premiums ! ! 

Watches  from  $11  to  $95  given  as  Pre- 
miums to  persons  purchasing  Books  and 
Pictures  from  us.  Premium  for  $1  worth 
of  goods.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogues. 
Address,      H.  F.  Gilnack, 
8t*  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotyper. 
No.  90  North  William  Street  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing, 


Valuable  and  Interesting 

WonKS.   Sent  by  mail  pom-paid. 

Conybeabe  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  nowsoN 
(Rev.  J.  S.)  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St 
Paul.  Complete  and  unabridged  edition. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  with  colored  maps  and  many 
elegant  illustrations.  New  Edition,  upon 
fine  paper,  cloth,  $5,  half  calf  or  half  mo- 
rocco, $9,  morocco  extra,  $12. 

The  Same.  Two  vols,  in  one.  With  all 
the  maps  and  illustrations.  Complete  and 
unabridged  edition.  1  vol.,  8vo.  cloth,  $3, 
half  calf  $5  50,  morocco  extra,  $8. 

Lange  (Prof.  J.  P.,  D.D.)  Theological 
and  Homlletlcal  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.  Specially  designed  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  Ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Schaff,  assisted  by 
leading  divines  of  the  various  Evangelical 
Denominations.  8vo,  per  volume,  $5,  in 
sheep.  $6  50,  In  half  calf.  $7  50. 

Matthew.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  Schaff.  $5. 

Mark  and  Luke.  Mark,  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. ;  and  Luke,  edited 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  D.D.  In  one  vol., 
8vo.  $5. 

Acts.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Schaeffer,  $5. 

James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Mombert,  $5. 

Genesis.  General  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testameut  By  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis 
aud  Dr.  Gosmau,  $5. 

Corinthians.  By  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Poor 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Conwav  Wing.  $6. 

Thessalonians.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Lillle. — 
Timothy  and  Titus.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Wash- 
bnrne  and  Rev.  Dr.  Day.— Hebrews.  By 
Rev.  Dr.  Kendrlck.— Philemon.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett.  $5. 

Patriotic  Eloquence.  Being  Selections 
from  One  Hundred  Years  of  National  Lit- 
erature, complied  for  the  use  of  Schools  in 
Rending  nnd  Speaking,  $1  75. 

Mitchell  (Prof.  O.  M.)  The  Planetary 
and  Stellar  Worlds.  A  Popular  Exposition 
of  the  great  Discoveries  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Astronomy.  In  a  Series  of  Ten 
Lectures,  $1  76. 

Popular  Astronomy.  Illustrated,  $1 75. 

ASTRONOMT  OF  THE  BlBLE".  $1  75. 

Temperance  Recollections,  Labors, 
Defeats,  Triumphs.  Autobiography.  By 
Rev.  John  Marsh.  D.D.   Portrait,  $2  25. 

Wonders  of  Heat.  M.  Cazln.  90  Il- 
lustrations, $1  60. 

Wonders  of  Optics.  F.  Marlon.  70 
Dlustrations,  $1  50. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  De  Fon- 
vielle.   8B  Illustrations,  $1  60. 

The  Human  Intellect  ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction upon  Psychology  and  the  Human 
Soul.  By  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale 
College.  1  vol.,  8vo,  nearly  700  pages.  $5. 

The  History  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph, From  the  beginning,  1854,  to  the 
completion,  August  1868.  By  Henry  M. 
Field,  DJ>.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter,  $1  75. 

Love  as  a  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Love  ; 
or  Moral  Science,  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal. By  Mark  Hopkins.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Williams  College.  $1  75. 

The  Person  of  Christ.  The  Miracles 
of  History.  With  a  Reply  to  Strauss  aud 
Renan,  and  a  Collection  of  Testimonies  of 
Unbelievers,  $1  25. 

Sent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  889  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 


The  Wonderful  Book-Case. 

PORTABLE. 
CHEAP,  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS. 

Every  tenth  Book-Case  given  away,  in  tho 
order  in  which  the  money  is  received. 

This  Patent  Portable  Book-Case  Is  Just 
the  thing  for  Clergymen,  Physicians,  Law- 
yers, School  Teachers.  Book  8tores,  Libra- 
ries, etc.  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  best  in 
the  market  It  is  portable.— can  be  set  up 
In  ten  minutes,  and  as  quickly  taken  down 
without  the  least  injury.  No  tools,  screws, 
or  nails  are  required. 

The  Case  Is  seven  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  four  feet  wide,  with  eight  shelves,  and 
holds  250  volumes.  It  is  made  of  black 
walnut  finished  in  oil,  and  is  packed  in  a 
neat  box  four  feet  long,  fourteen  by  six- 
teen inches  square,  and  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  or  $20.  Send  for  circular  con- 
taining cut  and  description  to 

EZRA  HASKELL  *  CO,,  Dover,  N. 


VINEGAR.— How  Made 

from  Cider,  Wiuo,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum 
in  10  hours,  without  using  Drugs.  For 
circulars,  address  F.  L  Saok,  Vinegar 
Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn.  ly. 
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New  Temperance  Books- 
sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price : 

REV.  DR.  WILLOUGIIBY  AND  HIS 
WINE.  ISmo,  488  pages.  A  Sabbath- 
school  book,  covering  the  entire  Wine  Ar- 
gument. Written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Spring 
Walker.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
published  by  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety.  Price.  $1  60. 

AUNT  DINAH'S  PLEDGE.  12mo,  318 
pages.  By  Miss  Mary  D.  Chellls.  This  in- 
teresting book  illustrates  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  Pledge,  and  should  be  in  ev- 
ery Sunday-school  and  family  in  the  land. 
Price.  $1  S5. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  8PEAKER,  By 
J.  N.  Stearns.  This  book  contains  288  pa- 
ges of  Declamations  and  Dialogues  suitable 
for  Sunday  and  Day-Schools,  Bands  of  Hope 
and  Temperance  Organizations.  It  con- 
sists of  choice  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry,  both  new  and  old.  from  the  Temper- 
ance orators  and  writers  of  the  country, 
many  of  which  have  been  written  expressly 
for  this  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  friend  of  Temperance. 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  ALMA- 
NAC FOR  THE  YEAR  18TO.  Containing 
Temperance  statistics,  facts,  stories,  anec- 
dotes, illustrations,  together  with  a  full  di- 
rectory of  all  Temperance  organisations  in 
New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  with  nights 
and  places  of  meetings.  It  is  the  most  val- 
uable tract  on  Temperance  ever  issued. 
Price,  10  eta.  $7  per  hundred.  Address 
J.  N.  STEARNS,  178  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

In  Times  of  Peace  pre- 

PARE  FOR  WAR.  Become  familiar  with 
Military  Subjects  and  Experience,  and 
arouse  a  praiseworthy  military  ardor,  by 
reading  Tits  Soldi e a' 8  Record.  Quarto 
form,  eight  pages,  only  $3  a  year.  Pub- 
lished bv  W.  F.  Walker,  *  State  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogues  Free ! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  A  CO'S  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDS, 

AMD.  GUIDE  TO  THE  FLOWER  AKD  VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN  FOR  1870. 

Published  in  January.  Every  lover  of 
Flowers  wishing  this  New  Work  free  of 
charge,  should  address  Immediately, 

M.  O'Keete,  Son  A,  Co.,  Ellwanger  A 
Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  9t- 

Degraaf  &  Taylor,  Fur* 

niture,  Carpets,  and  Mattresses.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  Manufactory  and  Ware- 
rooms,  87  and  89  Bowery,  65  Christie  Street, 
180  and  138  Hester  Street  (connected  under 
one  roof)-  We  have  now  on  hand  tbe 
largest  stock  of  entirely  new  patterns  and 
designs  for  furnishing  houses  throughout 
ever  offered  by  one  house  iu  the  city,  and 
at  a  great  reduction  In  price. 

Our  Carpet  Department  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  H.  8.  BARNES,  who  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  tbe  public, 
having  been  a  long  time  with  Sloane  A  Co., 
in  Broadway,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
with  Lord  A  Taylor.  Our  Stock  of  Car- 
pets Is  entirely  new  and  well-selected,  this 
branch  having  been  just  added  to  our  busi- 
ness. 

Tbe  Mattress  Detaktkekt  is  entirely 
under  our  supervision,  all  being  made  on 
the  premises.  Every  Mattress  guaranteed. 

Steamboats,  Hotels,  Churches,  Public 
nails,  and  Private  Houses  furnished 
throughout,  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Floating  Palaces  of  the  People's 
Line  on  the  Hudson  River  were  furnished 
by  us. 

PRICES  DEFY  COMPETITION. 
Second  and  Third  Avenne  Cars  pass  onr 
Stores.  Entrance  87  A  89  Bowery.  Aug.8t. 

Ask  for  A.  A.  Constantine's 

Pine  Tar  8oap.  Patented  March  12, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent Is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
STANTINB,  48  Ann  St.,  N.  Y.       Jan.  tf. 


NEW  EDITION,  NOW  READY,— A  NEW  WORK  FOR  MARRIED  AND 

SINGLE. 

"WEDLOCK ; 

Or,  The  Right  Relations  or  the  Sexes,  a  Scientific  Treatise,  Disclosing  the  Laws  or 
Conjugal  Selection,  and  Showing  Who  May  and  Who  May  Not  Marry.  By  Samuel 
R  Wells.  One  vol.  12mo,  860  pages ;  plain  muslin,  price  $1  60 ;  in  fancy  gilt  bind- 
ing, $8.  It  Is  suitable  for  a  holiday  present. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  tbe  following :  Marriage  a  Divine  Institution ;  Qual- 
ifications for  Matrimony;  The  Right  Age  to  Marry ;  Motives  for  Marrying;  Marriages 
of  Consanguinity— of  Cousins,  when  Justifiable ;  Conjugal  Selection— Affinities  ;•  Court- 
ship—Long  or  Short ;  Duty  of  Parents ;  Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies  of  all  Na- 
tions; Ethics  of  Marriage;  Second  Marriages  — are  they  Admissible;  Jealousy— Its 
Canse  and  Cure ;  Causes  of  Separation  and  Divorce ;  Celibacy— Ancient  and  Modern ; 
Polygamy  and  Pantagamy ;  Love  Signs  In  tbe  Features,  and  How  to  Read  Them ;  Phys- 
iognomy ;  Sensible  Love  Letters— Examples ;  The  Poet's  Wife ;  The  Model  Husband 
and  the  Model  Wife— their  Mutual  Obligations,  Privileges,  and  Duties ;  The  Poetry  of 
Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage— Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  all  the  Relations  of  a 
Happy  Wedlock.  Appropriate  for  the  drawing-room  center-table. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  bound.  It  was  originally  intended 
more  especially  for  young  people,  but  may  be  read  with  interest  and  with  profit  by  those 
of  every  age.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  post  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EST"  Agents  may  find  a  ready  sale  for  this  new  and  very  popular  book  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Liberal  terms  are  given.  Circulars  with  full  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp. 


ECLECTIC  CATALOGUE  OF  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

Consisting  ot  over  900  Different  Subjects. 
KINGS,  QUEENS,  WARRIORS.  POETS,  HISTORIANS.  PHILOSOPHERS,  HIS- 
TORICAL and  IDEAL  PICTURES,  in  great  variety,  make  a  Catalogue 
nneqnaled  In  value  and  importance. 

The  frequent  application  for  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS,  and  for  the 
various  HISTORIC  ENGRAVINGS,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  and  ornament,  or  for 

8CRAP  BOOKS, 
Or  more  extended  COLLECTIONS  OF  PORTRAITS  AND  ENGRAVINGS,  to  form  a 

PRIVATE  ART  GALLERY 
For  the  interest  and  Instruction  which  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men  are  calculated 
to  afford,  has  induced  us  to  print  a  CATALOGUE  OF  ENGRAVINGS  which  have  em- 
bellished the  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  In  past  years.   The  enbjecta  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons 
giving  orders  can  merely  indicate  the  figure  opposite  the  Engraving  selected. 

The  Engravings  are  printed  on  different  sized  paper— either  small  size,  7  by  10,  or 
quarto  size,  10  by  18. 

Catalogue*  terU  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS: 
Small  Size,  10  Cents.  Quarto  Size,  16  Cents. 

On  receipt  qf  $1  we  will  tend  by  matt,  prepaid,  a  sample  order  of  any  ten  Prints,  m 
quarto  size,  that  may  be  selected  from  the  Catalogue  f  and  on  receipt  of  $16,  the  entire 
Catalogue,  in  quarto  eise,  will  be  sent.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address  E.  R.  PBLTON,  Publisher, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization;  or, 

The  iEtlology  of  History,  Religions,  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  (Humanity  is 
but  a  man  *cho  lives  perpetually  and  learns 
continually.)  Price,  prepaid,  $1  60.  8.R. 
WELLS,  880  Broadway. 


C.  N.  Tremaine  &.  Bro.,  No. 

486  BROOME  STREET  (near  Broad- 
way), N.  Y.  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES,  and  the 
Tremaine  Bros.  PARLOR,  CHURCH,  AND 
SCHOOL  ORGANS.  New  and  Second- 
band  Pianos  at  low  prices  for  cash,  or  sold 
on  installments.  New  Cabinet  Organs, 
$46  and  upward.  Sole  Agents  for  the  BUR- 
DETT  COMBINATION  ORGAN  (with 
Carpenter  and  Bnrdett's  New  Improve- 
ments) for  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Southern  States. 
THE  REED  INSTRUMENT  PER- 
FECTED I  WE  CHALLENGE  THE 
WORLD  TO  EQUAL  IT  I  Call  and  ex- 
amine. 8ept  lyr. 


$10  per  Day  Guaranteed 

Agents  to  sell  the  Home  Shuttle  Sewing 
Machine.  It  makes  the  lock  stitch 
alike  on  both  sides,  has  the  under-feed, 
and  is  equal  In  every  respect  to  any  Sewing 
Machine  ever  invented.  Price  $36.  War- 
ranted  for  6  years.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  A  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  St.  Loots, 
Mo.  Ang.  3t. 


Permanent  and  Transient 

Board,  at  88  and  25  K.  4th  St..  New  York, 
combining  a  Hygienic  and  Meat  Diot  of 
the  first  class.  DRS.  BROWNING  A 
LARK  IN.  M.  tf. 


Davies  &  Kent,  Printers. 

Stereotype™,  and  Electrotypers,  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


0'Keefe's   Large  Winter 

Head  Lettuce. — Messrs.  M.  O'Keefe,  Son 
A  Co.,  the  well  known  and  reliable  Seed 
Importers,  Growers,  and  Florists,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  having  grown  and  thoroughly 
tested  this  new  variety  for  the  past  three 
years,  now  offer  it  to  tbe  public  as  a  fine 
and  valuable  acquisition  for  both  the  mar- 
ket and  private  garden,  as  It  is  ready  for 
nse  fully  three  weeks  haulier  than  any 
other  variety  of  Lettuce,  except  that  grown 
under  glass.  It  will  stand  the  winter  with- 
out protection  In  the  coldest  of  onr  North- 
ern climates.  It  forms  very  large,  solid, 
exceedingly  tender,  greenish  yellow  heads, 
the  outside  leaves  being  of  a  brownish 
tinge.  Orders  for  Seed  will  be  received 
now,  to  be  filled,  by  mail,  in  sealed  pack- 
ages, at  60  cents  each,  and  can  only  be  bad 
genuine  and  true  at  their  establishment. 
Order  Immediately  of 

M.  O'KEEFE.  80N  A  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$3,000$  Salary.  — Address 

U.  8.  Piano  Co.,  New  York.  lyr. 


Invalids'  Hygeian  Home. 

Dr.  Trail's  Health  Institution  is  at  Flor- 
ence Heights,  N.  J.  Treatment  strictly 
hygienic  No  medicines  of  any  kind,  no 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  no  Turkish  baths 
employed  In  any  case.  8end  stamp  for  bis 
new  circular.  Dr.  Trail's  city  office  is 
changed  from  06  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
to  No.  989  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia.  St. 


NEW  SCrENTTFIC  WORK. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Edn- 

ucation.  ByJobnHecker.  A.S.BARNES 
4  CO..  Ill  and  118  William  St.,  New  York. 
Price,  $8. 

This  work  was  written  In  answer  to  a 
number  of  questions  propounded  bv  one  of 
the  Superintendenta  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  It  is  accompanied  by 
commendatory  letters  from  Bishop  J.  It. 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont ;  Bishop  Horatio  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York :  Professors  Hitchcock, 
Seelye,  Stearns,  and  Boynden,  of  Massachu- 
setts: Hickok,  Lewis.  Crosby,  and  Shel- 
don, of  New  York :  Atwater.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Johnson  and  Cattail,  of  Pennsalvanla ; 
all  presidents  of  colleges.  Superintendent* 
of  Public  Schools:  Randall.  Kiddle,  and 
Harrison,  of  New  York  city:  Ballard,  of 
Brunswick,  and  Parrish,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Philbrick,  of  Boston.  Mass. ;  Sears, 
of  Newark.  N.  J. :  Van  Bokelen,  Maryland ; 
Ross,  Indiana ;  Norris,  Ohio ;  White,  Vir- 
ginia :  Farauhar.  Montgomery  County,  Ma- 
ryland, and  others. 

The  Scientific  Basis  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  the  education  of  tbe  teacher,  and  for 
the  teacher's  use  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  It  contains  radical  intelligence  for 
all  the  professors  on  tbe  knowledge  it  af- 
fords of  the  faculties  and  activities  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  connection  with  the 
human  body.  The  mind  is  classified  In  its 
three  departments  of  Mentality  a»  present- 
ed in  nature,  tbe  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  social  or  animal.  All  the  facul- 
ties as  described  by  Phrenology  are  includ- 
ed in  the  three  departments.  The  Tempera- 
ments are  presented  in  connection  with 
four  beautifully  executed  chrome- 71  tho- 
graphic  plates,  and  phenomenally,  physio- 
logically, and  anatomically  discussed.  The 
reciprocal  activities  of  the  temperaments 
In  connection  with  the  mental  life  are 
phrenological]/  defined  and  explained,  to- 
gether with  the  special  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  His  Influence  upon  the  soal 
of  man,  tracing  scientifically  the  divine  or- 
der and  effect  on  and  in  the  mind  in  its 
absolute  dependence.  tf. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  Tf  and  88  Liberty  Street,  corner  of 
Broadway,  New  York.  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Work  In  all  kinds  for  Build- 
ings, Iron  Piers,  and  Bridges.        M.  «U 


Vol.  XIV.— 1860.  The  Home- 

STEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  8tate  Paper,  published  at 
the  capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  8t.  Louis  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  implements,  etc, 
it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $X;  Six  months.  $1 : 
Three  months,  60  cts. 

As  this  Journal  Is  taken  by  every  County 
in  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  by  all 
the  county  clerks  in  the  State,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  it  is  nneqnaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  akd 
Farm  Journal.  Pes  Moines,  Iowa.  

The  Masonic  Harmonia ; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL  and  selected. 
For  tbe  use  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  HENRT  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  In  Music,  Director  of  the  CedHan 
Choir,  etc 

Being  tbe  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  St 
Cecile  Lodge,  No.  568,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  tf.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc.,  sent  free  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
488  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Boarding  in  New  York.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  13  and 
16  Laiobt  Street.  Turkish  Baths.  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movement*  to 
those  deal rl lb  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  A  CO. 
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Phrenologioal  Bust  designed  especially  for  Learners,  showing  the  exact  Location  of  the  Organs  of  the  Brain 

Price  by  Express  boxed  (not  mailable),  f  2,00.    Address  S.  K.  Wells,  889Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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f  \>«-  «m/  Iutpottattt  Work  Just  rublinlu-,1. 

MAN  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GEOLOGY; 

on,  Tun  Biblical  Account  of  BIan's  Cheation  tested  by 
scientific  Thcouies  of  his  Origin  and  Axtxquitt.  Bv  Joseph 
P.  Thompson.  D.D..  LL.D.  ISino,  150  pp.  Fancy  Cloth.  Prica  tl 
bAMLEL  11.  Wei  ls.  Publisher,  3«P  Broadway,  New  York 


CONDENSED  CONTENTS. 

Wc  name  a  few  of  the  more  important  topics  contained  in  Hie  book  : 

Instinct  not  a  Reasoning  Intelligence— A 
Typical  Man — Owen  on  Species, 
'1  iik  Antio,ttitt  or  Maw— Trno  Science 


Octlihs  or  Creation  tx  Genesis— Mo- 
■M  I  he  Anllior  of  Gene«le — Origin  or  ihe 
Universe —  Hlblk.nl  Ideal  of  Creadon  — 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Day—  Ancient  Cos- 

BMpnilH. 

Tub  Creation  or  Max— Man  the  Im- 
ap--!  of  God— Man  lbs  Head  or  the  Crea- 
ti.-m. 

Tbi  Omr.tx  or  Mas— Progressive  Or- 
der  —  Successive  Creations  of  Kpeeles — 
I*roj»ress  by  Spiritual  Power — Cnaracter- 
IsJIcs  of  Man— Man  Distill  gal  shed  by  the 
Brnin— The  Dlgnuvof  Mac. 

Max's  Dominium  oveb  Natche— Man 
not  a  Product  of  Nature— Serial  Progres- 
sion not  Evolution— No  Links  or  Develop- 
ment—Man the  only  Inventor — CurlMlan- 
ity  n  Civilizing  Power— Lava  or  Nature- 


belongs  to  Theology— Did  Ihe  Human  Rare 
begin  in  Barbarism  T — Usher's  Chronologr 
ton  Short— Antiquity  or  the  Negro  Race 
—Man  the  Latest  and  Highest  Work — 
Some  Recent  Works  on  Man, 

The  Sarratii  Made  run  Max  — Tin* 
Glory  of  the  Heaven! v  Host—  Heal,  the 
Suspension  or  Creative  Enemy— The  Sab- 
bath a  Sanitary  Provision. 

Woman  and  the  Familt— The  Origin 
of  I ,iim gin i Marriage  a  Primeval  In-tl- 
tittion  —  Sex  Fundamental  in  Human  So- 
ciety—The Family  Founded  lu  Love— Mu- 
tual Adaptations  or  the  Sexes—  Woman'a 
Ses  her  Spiritual  Prerogative,  etc. 


This  new  work  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial  consideration.  The  question 
of  tlio  Origin  of  Man  hna  received  a 
new  impulse  from  Darwin's  Theory 
of  Development,  accepted  and  ap- 
plied by  Huxley,  Lyell,  Vogt,  and 
other  naturalists ;  and  the  question 
of  Ids  Antiquity  bus  us>umcd  a 
grave  importance  in  view  of  the 
traces  aud  remains  of  human  life 
discovered  as  fur  back  as  the  time 
of  the  mammoth  and  the  great 
drift  and  ice  periods  of  our  globe. 
These  questions  naturally  come  in- 
to comparison  with  the  narrative 
of  man's  creation  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis;  and  Dr.  Thompson's  ob- 
ject is  to  set  forth  in  this  book  cer- 
tain principles  of  adjustment  be- 
tween Science  and  the  Bible.  The 
facts  of  Science  derived  from  the 
latest  and  best  authorities  are  slated 


with  candor  and  fullness  of  detail, 
so  that  the  leader  will  find  in  this 
volume  all  that  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  Man.  Then 
the  Bible  is  subjected  to  the  test  of 
tbeso  facts  and  results;  and  it  is 
shown  that  upnn  sound  principles 
of  interpretation  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  them.  Dr. 
Thompson  discusses  Chronology  in 
the  light  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  have  been  his  special  study. 
The  theories  of  Darwin,  Owen, 
aud  others  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  Sabbath  question  and  the 
Woman  question  arc  ulso  treated 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  prQvisiop 
for  Man  as  a  religious  and  social 
creature.  The  work,  though  con- 
densed in  style  and  argumentation, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Science 


HITCHCOCK'S 

DIME  MUSIC 

To  properly  ccmpttu»tt  Autlum,—mnA 
thereby  \-»  utiinii  ate  native  tnlunt— la  ■  car 
d  Dal  feature  of  ■•or  undertaking ;  while  to 
place  upun  the  Piano  rich  gem*,  requiring 
mure  apace  than  the  Hulf  Dime  S*rles  nff.iril;.. 
Induces  the  I'  augurs' Ion  •  f  be  Dime  series 
which  it  <■  believed  will  accomplish  both  of 
these  alms. 

Parents  can  rest  assured  that.  In  future  as 
in  pod,  our  publications  will  be  scrupulously 
free  from  any  thing  thai  has  an  immurar  or 
hurtful  tendency,  so  that  those  who  ail!  aTlbc 
fur  the  ttutubtra  as  Issued  will  Dud  nothing 
to  offend  ertn  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
The  following  are  now  ready — 

Ho,  $0,  PioDcofa  March. 

"  ML  Kit  Flanasa.i'a  Fairy. 

"  88.  Careaoet  Fanlasie. 

"  33.  Starlight  Serenade. 

"  SI,  The  Syren  wall/. 

"  30.  1  Would  t  Were  a  Star. 

"■  St.  Eugenie  Wall*. 

"  8>.  The  Flower  Queen. 

"  -27.  Garden  City  March. 

■  M,  The  Beacon  that  Lights  me  Home. 

"  45.  Glenwoad  P^lks. 

"  24.  Thou  Art  Like  (he  Flower, 

"  Tf.  Pleasant  Dreams. 

'•  fi.  The  Heart  Should  Never  Grow  Old. 

"  91.  farnivul  of  Venice. 

"  20.  Tbe  Culprit  Fay. 

"  )V.  Long  Dtanch  Polka. 

"  IS.  Lillian's  Hong. 
17  Kise  Walts, 
IS.  In  Teara  1  Pine  for  Thee. 

"  16.  Grand  Duchess  Waltz. 

"  14.  Pulling  Hard  against  the  Stream, 

'"  IS,  Indian  March. 

"  12,  The  Frost-Flower 

'■  11.  Dauahler  of  Eve. 

"  10.  The  Nun's  Prayer. 

"  9.  Faust  March. 

"   8.  Ncllv  Carey. 

"  7.  The  Delhi  Galop. 

"    6.  Sleep  Well.  Sweet  Angel. 

"  5.  Orphee  Auk  Bnfers  Galop. 

"    4.  It  Is  better  to  Laugh, 

"   8.  Wedding  March. 

"   9.  My  Soul  to  God,  My  Heart  to  Thee. 

"   1.  Anvil  Chorus. 
The  above  can  he  obtained  of  Mu&ie  and 
Feriodlcd  dealers,  generally.    The  whole  35 
mailed  (p't-p'd)  on  receipt  of  83. 30,  or  any 
of  the  Scries  on  receipt  of  price,  1  Or,  each. 


E 


W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher. 
24  Beekman  Bt,  New  York. 


and  Theology. 

Tbe  book  is  handsomely  printed,  and  must  find  a  hearty  welcome  by 
all  readers  who  seek  to  know  the  truth.    Sent  by  return  post. 


NT."* 

HOW  Ti 

•2-25,    Also,  just  published. 

WEDLOCK  j  or,  tbe  night  Relations  oftbe  Srxrm.    ft  '0;  Extra 
Gilt,  42.    Agents  Wanted.    Address  a.  it.  Welia,  339  Jircedway,  .Hew  Tork. 


■  ndlnpenaaulc  llniiit-Book.     For  Home  Improvement  for 
_  V,-u^*^-.0l1d;_  ',ovv  10  WhtllC     HOW  JO  TALK.     HOW  TO  J3EUAVE. 

lUtUNBSa.    In  one  handsome  volume  of  COO  pages,   bent  by  first  post  fi.r 


E.  P.  ivrrim  IM  <& 

SOI¥,  late  CARHART  ,fc 
XEEDHAM.  Nafc  143,  145  and 
U1  East  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.  Church,  School  and 
Parlor  OrganBand  Melodoons,  of 
every  description,  at  reduced  pri- 
ces. The  most  perfect  VOX 
HUMANA  ever produeed.  Also 
the  Vox  Celeste  of  uucqualled 
purity. 

Catalogue  and  Price  list  sent 
by  mad.  Address, 


E.  P.  MEDIAN  k  SON, 
143,  14&  and  147 

East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  GIVEN  AWAY 

Or  $50  worth  of  Sew  Music  for  $3. 
Purchasers  of  Music  are  constantly  paying 
frem  30  to 50  cents  for  every  piece  or  music 
they  bay.  This  is  a  waste  of  money  which 
no  family  can  afford,  for  by  paying  80  cents 
for  a  copy  of  "  Peters'  Htuical  Monthly," 

yon  will  get  rrom  Four  to  Five  Dollars' 
worth  of  Hie  latest  and  best  Mnfle,  by  such 
anthers  as  Hays,  Themes,  Kinkel,  etc.,  and 
not  cheap  Music  either,  for  each  number  Is 
printed  from  full  size  Music  Plates,  on  Qne 
white  paper,  and  neatly  bound. 

It  la  our  aim  to  give  lo  "Peters'  Musical 
Monthly,"  Oood  Muslr,  and  Plenty 
of  It,  and  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  not  a  slnglo  piece  is  put  In  to  Oil  up  Its 
pages,  for  we  expect  no  profit  from  Its  circu- 
lation beyond  the  Introduction  of  our  Music, 
every  page  of  which  Is  af  crwards  printed  In 
B Beet  form,  and  at  full  price. 

We  have  limited  our  circulation  to  100,000 
copies,  belkvlng  that  a  larger  monthly  edi- 
tion would  defent  onr  en4» — namely,  the 
alter  sale  of  Ihe  Muclc  in  sheets. 

Tour  news  dealer  will  order  Ihem  tor  you 
and  supply  you  regularly  every  month,  bat 
your  bust  pl«n  Is  to  let  us  mall  them  direct 
to  yon. 

No  mailer  where  yon  see  a  piece  of  Musk 
or  Music  Book  ndrerliscd.  It  can  always  be 
had  at  our  cautdliamrnt,  nbd  will  be  mailed 
to  y««,  free  of  postage,  ou  receipt  of  the 
marked  price.  Address 

J.  L,  PETEK3,  Music  Publisher. 

IM  Broadway,  W*9  York. 

P.O.  Box  5429. 

Single  copies  M  c+s;  Jnly  to  Dec.  tl.50; 
Jan.  to  Dec,  |3;  Jen.  Itm  lo  Dec  70,  fo.oO, 


3  * 

Di^tiz^j  by 


.n°y.    ?e*dy-— "Man    in    Genesis    and    in  Geology;    or,    the  Biblical 


TTTTTVTP  ATFT)   ANNTTAL  ef  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for  1870.    Contains  Fifty  Eni!TAvmg8-— 

*  TMoAlRft^B^l/^MS  rri£\"™™<\:  The  Mate  md  F.iml«F.ro»:  WbyCMNtow  RwrtW.  Parent. ;  rw  and  fab  Cab  net .  ;•  F,..ei  aud  PU«y 

Sll.p  Walker  •  Brain  W>vn  ;  LuwUter;  KlO  D»w  ■»■!  P<  m.  his  Wile ;  JC  y*l  ladle*  of  I  hi-  Fr»irh  Empire.  How  to  Choose  a  H.  Iptuctt ;  Wham  Man?   All  this,  in  ihe  rlcn 


Rail  racy  Annual,  Lt  '»5  eenta.    b.  K.  WILLS,  SStf  Brcndway,  New  Yoik.    Agent*  HliM 


FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY, 

EPITEU  BY 

DONALD  G.  MITCHELL,  (Ik  Mahvel.) 
HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

and  MARY  E.  DODGE. 

A  forge  handsome  Weekly  of*  16  folio  pages, 

FINE  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

and  choice  reading  matter  tor  father  and  mother,  the 
boys  and  the  girln. 
The  beat  of  everything  for  everybody* 

ON 

FARM  IN  3,  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GROWING,  HOUSE- 
KEEPING, THE  NEWS,  TALES,  ESSAYS,  POEMS, 
STORIES,  RIDDLES,  AND  GAMES  FOR 
CHILDREN, 

in  fact  a  complete  family  paper. 

A  specimen  number  c-nlniniiig  Terms.  < .  J Tt ,  I'rpmiuuis,  tit,,  aent  Free  on 
application. 

Addrew,       PETTENGILL,  BATES  &  CO., 

37  PA  It  K.  ROW,  New  York, 


Hygeio  Therapeutic  College,  1869-70, 
FLORENCE  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 

THE  LECTURE  TS8N  •01  com  men  re  about  'he  middle  of  November  and  aMttBtM  20 
wi'eka.    Ample  ficllltlc*  are  provided  f..r  Prariir.nl  Anntimy  uitb  l>lsscc.ttuii*,aud 
Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Demonit'atioDS.    Lecture  tt  e»,  (I  nfl    llipl  m  n,  M(k 

il.  u._ 4  limited  number  ft  Free  Scholarships  will  tw  granted  j»  jiMHWlfiMt  noedy 
jMi-Mii-.    for  Jtulher  liifurainlluu,  mldri-j", 


Margaret  Fuller's 
Works. 

Now  Beady— A  New  Edition  nf  The 
Works  of  Margaret  Fuller,  in  Sis  Volume!, 
with  ii  Portrait,  comj>ri*lng, 

I. 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

Ami  Kl  rirt  il  Hfm  re  allug  1"  the  JSphero, 
0nnd|l|uBt|  ai\d  Diit'm  of  Woman.  One 
VutHnM,  With  an  Introduction  by  Horace 
(Jneley. 

Content*.— l'nrt  I- -  Woman  In  the  Nine- 
reeolli  Century.  Part  II— Miscellaneous 
PipaWi 

II. 

Life  Without  and  Life  Within, 

Or,  Reviews,  Narratives  nnd  E  mvs.  One 
Volume.  CiiNtenu.— Pari  I.— Review*. 
Pan  II  Mi.-!'  I  in  ii-'  ii*.  Put.  111.— FvMHfc 

III. 

Art.  Literature  and  the  Drama. 

fine  Volume  (VnirnU.— Part  1. — Art  ufld 
L  Ural  lire,  P  r«  U  —  Alt  and  Literature. 
Part  III.— Tim  Draaw. 

IV. 

At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Or  Things  ami  Thought*  In  danerlr*  unl 
b',rii[,. '  Dm  Volume.  <  'nn'ents .- -Ibll  I 
cummer  on  lb'"  l.ukrs.  I'm  I  11.  I'IiIul'i 
>nd  Thuueht*  In  Eumji.-.  Part  lit— 1*1- 
t> ra  from  Abroad  lo  krlend*  H  Il-me. 
Purl  t V.— Homeward  Voyngs  ami  Mano- 
rial*. 

V.  and  VI. 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller. 

Two  V.lumc*.    B/  E.  W.  E  oer*..n.  W  It. 


ii.  t.  r. 


H.  T.  TBALL,  m.  ». 


...■I  r.,r 

TlfE  OUOD,  TBI   T»|.  K  A  HP  ml  B«ALTTT»1_'L 

1KB 

Little  Corporal 


■u.. .  in h» tiik  best  pa 


U  slinmt  «nl'"f- 
IUi  •  a  ajio 

|7«blkbt4  In  U>uj  t™mLrj. 
IL  ■  -'  i.  ■:  br  ALFRI'D  L.  PKWEI.L,  uJ 

KM  ILK  HUNIINWTO.V  KILLER. 

VnlnrrvM  Iwrlo  JaW  or  JinuiUT.  Il  «ir>|i ll«-i. 

TiTiirt,  On*  DuliM  ■  y.'iir;  rampl«  w%>y  1*^  writ.. 
GREJT 1NDUCEMKHTS  mn  sffmd  M  iAbm 
who  T»i.h  Vt  rtlM  rlul*. 
KMrtt,  ALb  RKD  h.  &KVTCLL.  TnM  ktur, 


THE        KB  Hil 


ii 


PIAN0F0  RTES, 

An  pronounced  by  the  Musical  Prnleaeloo 
the  Cona*nf alorjr  of  H«w  Tork, 

The  Best  Pianofortes  Manufactured 

Bt^nvt  oftbeir  IMMMI  Fover,  Kowd- 
«w,  fhMriH«—  and  Brtlliwy  o/  fan*, 
Jnntfin  TbuaK,  and  great  Durability. 

A  I>aa«rlptiT4  CHreular  iwnt  on  appllcatloi 

ITnTi  III  111  I.  rifth  Ave.  ror.W.  16Lh  SLJS  T 


Good  Idea.— Wlille  muny  PlumMe 
Inlv  tuciiii  •  ,  anil  fall  lecanae  In  the 
VTMg  pOTWfl,  other*  coriaTilt  a  rap.t.l« 
I'  n  i.  1  "  :■  :  a~d  learn  Itarlr  true  |.  nee. 
PantoM  who  cannot  vUH  Nt'W  Yi>rk  may  gel 
a  true  cliancit-r  frmn  llteni  wes.  BmA 
a  Btmrip  f^ir  "The  Mirrir  of  tie  Mind,'* 
which  will  «lre  pan!  miIu  b.  Ad'lree*  3.  1!. 
WaLU,  8SJ  Hruiulwnv,  New  York. 


Willi  a 
Arthur  B.  folk-r. 


Oannlnp.  unJ  J.  rrreinaa  t  la'ke 
rVi  Lata  of  bat  Bn.ibe 
With  an  Appendix, 

Price  Trn  Dollare. 

Beanilfiillf  Bound  lw><Snlh.  B-nifree  on 
IWWlpl  ol  prke.    AiHlri  rt'all  orders, 

THli  TKIBLNE,  Nbw-Toes, 


ENOCH 
MORGAN'S  SONS' 


f 


SAPOLIO, 

For   CleaniBg  Biid  PoliahiiiK. 

Skrouo  -HI  m«,kc  TinBfe«omhle  ftPvrr. 
Uao  only  Sup-ilio  to  clean  White  PA'ni. 
Vrom  Mai  bio  t*a|iollii  reinorea  all  aTlmt, 
Kor  pvLlahmc  Knlvea  8«pi»llo  Is  uuenr- 

Kitr  cleunln^  Biass  t-talr-i:.«ts  S»p«ll"  h^a 

fin  equal. 

If  you  would  have  clean  wln«'owa,  nao 

Sapoilo.  ,      ,  _ 

-..n,,.ii'  c:.;.«  a  i.t  ly  wall  on  reivlpt  Of  -0 

eeul>. 

Diipot,  SU  Wash:ngton  Sr..  New  York. 

£Bl4bl|»IU'd  ieo». 

Partlenlar  afenllnn  la  lulled  I"  00*  now 
I, viAl'  Full  THE  l.tHM.lX'U. 


SURPASSING  THE 
HIGHEST  ANTICIPATIONS! 

CHORAL  TRIBUTE  I 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON. 

Juiit  Published.  The  hc»t  or  1' action  cf 
l  hnroh  Music  e»er  Issued  by  tht-  PuWI-hcra. 
Choirs  dnil  tlnnicreBiiliona  ore  chnrmrd  wl-h 
tholuiulc.  Price  SI  50-  13  501^^* 
rienl  |H>pt  paid  <ju  receipt  or  pilce. 

O,  JUITNON  ic  Co.,  Publlabem,  STTT 
WaKhlb«;uin  St.,  Roe  Ion. 

C.  II.  Oi  rSON  A  Co.,  Til  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


THE  LARGEST,  BE8T  AND  CHEAPEST. 

MOORE'S 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit, 

A  NEW  ROOK  OS  THE  PSAK. 
Now  Beady  an  Illustrated  Work  entitled, 

"Pear  Culture  for  Profit." 

By  P.  T.  QUIN, 
A  practical  HortlcultitrlBt,  lor  manr  yenrs  a 
BHCeeeofnl  grower  uf  PeArs  for  tnirkrl.  Tlie 
BuMi-cl  la  •Imply  and    huroughly  tret  led, 
Uliifcr  lb*  fultowlng  heads: 

Varieties. 
A»pecL 

I'ri'puratlnn  of  the  Soil. 
UJi>'aDCe  A|>ar|. 
helvcllng  Treea. 
Divsrfnaml  rLan<lard». 
'I  line  uf  PUnUDg. 

DigulnB Trecsfrom  the  Xnwrj  Knw  and 

P«  eking. 
Varit  lli  ■  to  Plant. 

Pruning 

Miinur  ns  and  Mulching. 

CHth  rln :  Fruit, 

MitrketinK  Pear*. 

PiofttB  of  Fear  CUttm. 

Pr.ip.icin Ion — Biulilln^  and  OrafUar. 

P  act  cal  fru^geHlona. 

Orehnril  Reu»r<l. 

This  W..rk  will  be  tonsri  a  eoenple'e  pmc- 
HcjiI  Manual  Tor  the  Pear  grower,  whrihrr 
f  r  plataMri  or  nmrll. 

1 1  n|  V'.'ume.  HI)  laornely  bmmd  In  ok  th. 

Pr       II .OQ.    S,  i.t  free  t.w  m-ill  nil  receipt 

of  mice.        THE  TliiUUNK,  N.w-York. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

RURAL,  LITERARY  &,  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

»  D.  D.  T.  MOOSE,  Conducting  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Nrarlr  ilmiMed  In  6  ic,  aid  anKirlalW  Improved  'u  Oonienti  and  Aripearonc*  or.  the 
0OinnUD4eman«  of  Its  Twcnt.elh  Year  und  Volume  (Jan.  l»*li,  taia  Journal  la  now  C«n- 
eeiloily  the 

LaTgest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World ! 

The  Rvbal  Niw  Yoaiaa  II  noued  for  Its  Abilily,  Independence,  Pro*re*s1we  Bplrit, 
Hun]  Tone  anil  KeBoed  Tbs'c.  :in.l  h*i  for  yeir*  rem-  ve.i  the  blEhett  pral»e  fruBi  an  in. 
i..|lig!  ni  P.  i.ple  an  I  a  db-crlmlnallng  Preae.  No  Joprnal  of  itaClaaa  equals  the  KVKAL «■ 
QoaTllf  Quanntr,  Variety  ami  Value  of  I'ontcnlB.  It  Lii.btaers  m  -ro  and  better  Ap-leUl- 
iiiral  II-  rlieultura',  LUerarr  Newa  anl  Commercial  Mutter,  allh  onuiernue  II  UBlmtlonB, 
ihan  Bn»  otlier  Jmirfnl.— and  la  by  far  the  Largest,  Beat,  Clioapesi.  and  most  cnmplare 
Bn  al,  Llternrr,  Fam  ly  and  General  N«wapap,rr,  oomblusd,  obUlnabU.  Wo  prowlaM  *" 
make  the  Bukal  for  laB3  tho 

I  BEST  WEEKLY  IN  ITS  SPHERE, 

Ami  few  evidence  that  U  H  such,  aee  the  paper,  cOmpar*  It  with  any  nthrr,  and  «,PT1'1*- 

Th«  Bnr.|  is  pnl.liMh.-il  on  a  Mammoth  Sheet,  comprising  SlSl«ea  Lars*  Double 
Ounrto  PtKfN  vf  Five  Columna  Each !- making  It  the  larL-.  il  I  lalraiml  Pav-er  in 
Atuoriea  I    Jl  is  priuled  in  superior  *tyk-,  and  arranged  with  taste  lu  DopurtOMalt. 

EDITORS,  FACILITIES,  Ac. 

The  RtihAt  has  9errn  Kdllors  and  many  Speolal  Cclrlbul-ra.  «evenU  nf  whom  are  re- 

cngnlii-d  na  ilie  U  at  Authority  »n  iheao  J.-cis  upon  which  ib-y  write. 

The  Kt'RAL  has  a  Toi.tlu.  ntal  rircilnli-.n  and  Mclcri-Hlnn  Positl-n.  With  Office*  lo 
New  Yoik  Cny  «nd  K.-cho-ler— the  sr.-at  BUMln«BB  Bn.l  CmnmeraUl  Me tropolla,  and  tn* 
Heart  <f  a 'am  <l  Hi  ml  lliplnrt— we  no»sess  un.quai.rt  facilities  f«r  making  the  Uo.ai. 
the  HeBl  J-oriial  Of  It*  CIiim  In  thi-  Wo  Ii  I  ;  »n.l  to  dem-nstrxte  the  tn.ibf  In.  u  of  tb» 
r.  mi  k  .  f  an  rjchuOK*  UmI  '"  '  he  ICimir,  Is  ill.-  inwl  i-leira  llv  print. .1. ably  edlle.l  wldrly 
Clr. ulatod  aud  bear.lly  WilCOtOed  pn|>«r,  an  a  whole,  winch  now  Bnda  it&  way  among  iho 

^Rli  "Rit«*l  I*  iiot  a  monthly  of  only  13  Itjuea  a  year,  but  a  largo  aid  rplend  d  Weakly 

Win  ther  li-oated  In  Cnnntrr,  Vll'ace  or  Citr.  Vmt,  Voir  Fatlly.  Mid  Nelghbnra,  »anl 
the  Kobal,  for  it  Us  a -perl or  In  Value,  Puilty  und  Varb  ty  of  Cur.Unla.and  Auapted  to  ih« 

WT«rin«  -Sinela  Copr,  93  a  yeir.  leaa      Cl  h«.    L'beral  In.liicqjSnenUi  |a.I.oc»l  CI 

Aa.  nl..    The  I  3  Numbers  nf  Una  Quarier  <Oct  mjUtt y Ptt/UsK 
Cen.s,   Try  the  Trial  Trip  of  the  K.BI  Weekly  lir^AMtTftsic'^'  j 

AddfuM,  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  Yorl 


rvr- 


Fmrinflrincr  flip,  con chi «o np  of  thirty  YeaiV  exreritr.ee  in  MtifliCLclie 


#s5r>  AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    HJXHIBITION-Op™  daUy 

frf.»  »  A  M  to  1 A  P.  M-  '  n  Tn'rd  Avenue,  cor.  Sixty  Third  Street,  near  Cmlral  Park,  New  Tort.   THE  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION  and  Ibc  American  Woollen  and  Bilk  Entrie 
UTBroOttfal  and  Grand  Displays.    The  Exhibition  Is  Fnllvenrd  Wednesday  and  Sutunlny  Aftemiwrvs.  and  Every  I  veal  tig,  by  •  Fine  Orchestra. 
Building.    Reason  Tickets  fur  QeDtitDicrt,  £1;  lor  Ladles,  $2 ;  Single  Admlwlon,  BO  rents;  fblldren  under  12  years,  2-%  ceals. 


Kefrei-liments  of  tlie  Best  Kind  at  M  oderate  Prices  In 
Packages  of  23  Tickets  for  Shops  st  80  cents  each.    Ed  trances  on 


VOL.  49-1869. 


A  KOITHLT  MAGAZINE. 
Devoted  to  Science,  Literature,  and 
General  Intelligence,  especially  to 
Ethnology,  Phrenology.Pnyslology, 
Physiognomy,  Psychology,  Educa- 
tion, and  to  all  those  progressive 
measures  calculated  to  Reform,  Ele- 
vate and  Improve  Mankind  socially. 
Intellectually  and  Spiritually.  Km- 
belliahed  with  nmnercds  Portraits 
from  Life,  and  other  Engravings. 
Published  the  first  of  every  month. 


BUBSOEIPnOH  TERMS, 
For  a  Single  Copy,  a  year,  -  |3.00 
For  Five  Copies,  a  year,  -  1S.0O 
For  Ten  Copies,  a  year.  -  -  S0J00 

And  an  extra  Copy  to  the  Agent. 

For  Fifteen  Copies  a  year  !■'". 
and  ■  copy  of  B*w  PffrsioflwoMT.1 

Twenty  Copies  ■  year,  $40.  and  a 
"Btndens'e  Set,"  worth  |10.  Sob- 
scripTlons  will  he  received  for  one, 
or  for  five  yearns  at  the  above  rales 
8.  It.  Well*,  ■m  B'dway,  M.  T 


THE  EARTH  CLOSET  COMPANY— 209  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conu.;  297  Broadway,  New  York; 


MS  Uorlp*  Rrrppt  PhilnilptnLio    onr>  1Q  tinonp  SrwAt   ft  not  r 


Hnn/1  fnr  full   n«iox-ri  nt !  iro  CironlnrH  anrl  for  TViirlriner  Tlmwinmi      Alan  firr  ftn.!* 


New  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Standard  Works  containing  50  page*. 

buyers  should  hove  this.    Sent  rfciE  on  receipt  of  two  three  cent  postage  stamps.    Address  8.  R.  WELL;*,  Publisher,  889  Broadway,  Nei 
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HENRY  WARD 

IB  -L±J  _h±j  O  3tII±j  !R#5S 

SERMONS  IN 
PLYMOUTH  PULPIT. 

Are  bolng  read  br  people  of  every  class  and 
denomination  atl  over  this  country  and 
Europe.  Thay  are  full  of  vital,  t>  nuilfu  1  re- 
ligious thought  end  fueling.  Plymouth  Pul- 
p's !•  published  weekly,  aad  con  Ulna  Mr. 
Iteecher's  demons  and  Prayers,  In  form  aull- 
atile  fur  preservation  and  binding,  for  Bale 
by  all  newsdealers.  Price  We.  Yearly  sub- 
scriptions received  by  the  publisher*,  f3, 
giving  two  bndMBM  rolasase  of  over  NO 
pages  each.  II  a  If- yearly  tl.TC.  A  n«» 
superb  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  IJcecher  pre- 
aenteJ  to  a'l  yearly  salncrltiers  Extr&orill- 
nary  Offer.'  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT  I*, 
and  THE  CHURCH  UNION  1$M,  an 
Un^cctjritn,  Independent,  CnrlsMun  Journal 
1G  pages  cut  and  stitched,  clearly  printed, 
ably  edited,  sent  to  one  address  fur  !>i  weeks 
fur  four  dollar*).  Special  inducements  to  can- 
vassers and  those  getting  up  clubs,  Bmb|bbmi 
copies  poHUga  fr«<j  f.,r  6c*  J,  B.  FORD 
&  CO,,  I'd  ha.,  99  fart  Kow.  N.  Y. 

Take  it,  Take  it,  Take  it, 

Leisure  Hours, 

A  high  toned  dignified  Fnmlly  Kfngnjfnc  de- 
voted to  History,  tflograpby  and  General 
Literature. 

Every  days  mall  bilniri  fresh  evidence  of 
Its  popularity.  Old  Subscribers  n  new  two 
months  In  ail  ranee  of  their  y.  Jir  expiring,  and 
hundreds  of  new  ones  are  added  daily. 

Subscription  on'y  *i.0O  a  year  in  advance. 
In  Canada  money  1.50. 

Sample  Copies  15  eta  each. 
Agents]  wanted.   Send  Stamps  for  terms  to 

O'DVTBR  A  eo„  Pab'ra, 

59  4th  Avenue,  Pittaburp,  Pa. 


PHONOGRAPHIC  V1SITOB. 
Vol.  IV  commenced  July  fitb,  13*9,  Id 
pages  each  week  (four  In  beautiful  Phono- 
graphy.) it  a  year:  f 1  for  three  months. 
Single  number,  lie  Two  Honrs'  Coarse,  95e. 
Packet  Li»i  of  word-Signs,  loc.  Hand-Book, 
tbe  only  complete  work,  %'i  20, 

Address,     ANDKEW  G,  GRAHAM". 

568  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


HKRALDj  OF  HEALTH.  3 
MONTHS  PP. tSK.  Those  who  sub- 
scribe now  for  1 3?l)  will  |get  Oot.,  Nov.,  and 
Dae.  Nos,  free.  For  80  subscriber*  and  ISO 
we  will  give  a  Graver  and  Biker  Sewing 
Machine  worth  |RS.  For  we  will  send 
tbe  Herald  and  Weekly  Tribune  one  year, 
or.for  t%  tbe  Herald  and  the  American  Agri- 
culturist The  Selentlik  American  says  ; 
**  It  contain*  more  ssustble  articles  than  are 
to  be  found  In  any  other  month! r  that  cornel 
to  our  sanctum.  Try  it  for  1870.  t -'  a 
year  20  cunts  a  number. 

WOOD  A  HOLBBOOK, 

15  Lsight  St.,  N,  V, 


ORATORY. 

O ACRED  AND  SECULAR;  or, the 

^     ElTKMPOBATISOPS    Sp*AKl£R.  In- 

clading  the  Chairman's  Guide.  By 
William  Pittenfrer,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hon.  John  T.  Bingham. 
Price  11.50.    H.  R,  Wells.  Publisher, 


t  00. 


THE 


tl  00- 


HOI  BEHOLD, 

A  Practical  Jon  rnal,  especially  devoted  to  the 
Intervals  of  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE, 
r  Containing  articles  by  experienced  House- 
keepers, upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  home- 
life  and  domestic  economy. 

This  popular  monthly  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  twenty  piges,  quarto  sUe,  and 
ni>  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  It  the  best 
Finally  Journal  in  the  country. 

Its  department*  include  the  Veranda,  the 
Drawing- Room,  the  Dressing- Room,  the 
Library,  tbe  Conservatory,  the  Nursery,  the 
Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  and  the  Parlor,  with 
practical  bints  and  aujr gustlons  appropriate  to 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  TEAR. 
Agent*  wanted,  to  whom  a  liberal  commis- 
sion will  be  allowed. 

Sbkd  tob  Bhcimkn  Corr  Fbe*. 
Addrcaa,         GEO.  E.  CROWtLL, 

Brattleboro,  Vt 


THE  SUN. 

"  It  Shines  for  AH."  CHARLES  A.  JDANA,  Editor. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  CAMPAIGN. 


n 


THE  YORK  8*7Nt  a  flrst-elass  Journal,  Independent  but  not  neutral  In  ponies,  publishes  three  Editions— Dally,  Semi- 
Weekly,  and  Weekly— at  *«.  $2,  «id  $1  per  year. 

THE  DAILY  SI  \«  $0  A  YRAR.  alive  newspaper,  bar  I  nir  a  lnrtri  r  rircu'lnt'on  Ulan  any  other  morning  newspaper  In 

the  United  States,    It,  has  nil  the  news  from  ov.iy  quarter  of  toe  globe,  at  TWO  TENTS  a  copy ;  by  mail,  50  cts  a  month,  ur      a  year. 

THE  WEEKLY  DOLLAR  SUIY  la  prepared  with  spec  al  refrtence  to  tli-  «  r>f  |  ianntr*  Readers,  It  con  tains 
news  of  the  week  from  nil  parte  of  the  globe,  the  mi«t  Interest  nc  editorial  articles  of  THE  DAILY  St'Ji,  and  the  most  Instructive 
and  entertaining  mSMwIlafry.  Its  CA'lTLK,  PKODIVK,  ami  GENERAL  MARKET  LKPOICIS,  will  be  found  all  (hat  can  be  desired. 
Asa  general  FAMILY'  NEWSPAPER,  It  will  be  particularly  aecep  able. 

Tlie  Agrlmi  Iturttl  Drpartment  la  under  lite  supen  ia'on  of  Iff*.  ANDREW  B.  f  I  LLF.R.  the  well-known  horticulturist, 
who  writes  on  the  subject*  in  question,  and  r«'purts  the  meetings  of  the  FARM  EES'  aad  FRCTT  BROW  EBB'  CLUBS  for  our  oulamor. 

THE  MER! I- WEEKLY  SDN,  $2  A  YEAR,  Is  -f  the  mine  *lj»  onH  gi-n.-ra'  character  an  Tun  Wicvlt.  hot  has 
space  Uit  a  greuter  variety  of  uiircrllaneous  rcaillne,  and  furnisbe*  the  ni  Wi  U  Its  aubacrlb^ra  »v'th  gTfali  r  fiweboees,  t«cause  It  comes 
l«-lue  a  week  It  stead  of  uncc  only.  Ite  achatCJlptlua  la  only  TWO  DOLLARS  a  y«ar,  the  ,  rdlnary  price  of  a  >i"ew  York.wei-kly.  Th  s 
edition  also  contains  tbe  ngrtcu  tunl  and  miscellaneous  nutter  pr.-pared  for  Ins  Wblj.lv. 

100,000   NEW   SUBSCRIBERS  WANTED. 

PRESENTS  FOR  EVERY  ONE. 

Mr.  Fuller  grows  fur  us  in  his  Nursery,  and  aenda  to  each  of  oar  full-paying:  Wbsklt  and  Sbui-Werklt  anbseribera  who  request  It, 
such  New  r  ud  l'alna  tilf  PlaiuU  as  they  may  desire  from  the  I  si  below,  Tbe  mvy  thousands  of  these  which  we  rem  oal 
last  till  nti.l  spring  hawe  given  such  irniifyniic  eaUsfactlun,  that  we  bars  grown  f  ,r  thle  Fall  and  next  Spring'"  Distri- 
bution a  eery  much  larger  euppij,  which  we  fh*IJ  commence  aooo  to  send  out.  AouDg  these  »re  160  Ol~  the  choicest 
Varied**  oT  Potatoes,  Some  of  them  cost  us  lost  spring-  no  leas  than  B'ty  dollars  u  tuber.  For  35  subscribers,  wllii  12,1.  we 
will  send  lb  copies  of  Winir  for  one  year,  and  35  named  varieties  of  pout  tier,  Ineludlaii  the  newest  and  most  costly  kinds.  For  fifty 
dollars,  50  copies  and  B0  varieties.  For  one  hundred  dollars,  16X1  copies,  and  1 00  varieties.  Those  pouloes  whl  be  all  labelled,  carefully 
packed,  and  sent  free,  by  mall  or  express.  Of  sspie  kinds  (the  most  costly),  bot  one  tuber  will  be  gi ran,  of  others  more,  and  of  others 
as  manr  as  one  pound,  A  proportion  of  Sbmi-W  aiKLiaa  may  be  Included  m  any  of  toe  above  «r  following  etub*,  at  |i  a  year,  wbere 
desired.    For  the  ladles  we  are  now  growing-  30,000  Choice  Llllets  mud  t>  latJlol  Daft*.  | 

To  every  new  snbserlber,  or  those  who  will  renew  their  subscription  for  next  year,  at  full  rates,  vlr.;  One  dollar  for  the  WnaxT 
or  two  dollars  for  tbe  SiMi-waiaLT  Sr/p,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  following  gilts,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  Unifed  *3t*u-e. 

In  ordering  the  gifts  It  will  be  on'y  necessary  to  mention  the  number. 


5.  Two  Davison's  Thc-rnlsss  Blk, 
K.  Two  PenecB  Black  do. 
I.  Two  Mammoth  < 'luster  4a. 
9.  Twe  Monthly  Black  do. 


1.  Two  Elllsdale  Raspberry. 

2.  Two  Clarke  do. 
8.  Two  Pbiladsfphia  do. 
i.  Two  Brlneklu'a  Orange  ds. 

17.  One  Delaware  Vine. 
IS.  One  l-na  do. 

19,  One  Japan  LUy,  LonR-flowered  (White). 

20,  One.  Japan  Lily,  Kubrum  (Bed). 
L'l.    One  Japan   LUy,   Hoseum,    i  Rose  colored'. 
S8.  One  Japan  Lily,  Album  (White). 
28.  One  Llllum  Oandldam  (Efaurant  White). 

24.  One  Choice  named  variety  of  Gladiolus. 

25.  One  package  of  Llllum  Auratam  seed,  the  new  gold-banded 

Illy  from  Japan. 


IS.  Two  Cherry  Cnrrsnta. 
It.  Two  White  Grape  do- 
ID.  Two  Concord  Grape  Vines. 
10.  Two  Hartford  Prolific  do. 


9.  Two  Summit  Yellow  do. 
10.  One  Sable  Queen  Blackberry. 
1L  Two  Early  Wllsuo  do. 
13.  Two  KitUtlnny  do. 

26.  Breete's  Proline— This  Is  probably  the  beat  lata  potato*  In 

cultivation. 

3T.  Climax.— Very  large,  sarly  potatoe,  and  of  excellent  quality 

and  productive, 
IS.  Early  Filnce,— A  new  variety  of  great  value. 
30.  Early  Mohawk.— Large,  productive,  early,  and  by  soma  culti- 
vators considered  superior  to 
SO.  Early  Rose,  which  baa  spoiled  tbe  taste  or  every  one  that  has 

grown  it  fur  old  and  Inferior  sorts. 
81.  King  of  the  Karllea— Tubers  sold  at  |.V>  each  last  spring.  It 


Is  a  large,  pure  white  variety,  and  fully  as  early  as  the  Early  Rose,  If  not  a  few  days  earlier. 

INDUCEMENTS    TO  CANVASSERS. 

$1,000  Life  Insurance  Policies,     CMckering  Pianos,      Sewing  Machines,     Parlor  Organs, 
Buckeye  Mowing  Machines,     And  other  Premiums. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY.—  Those  who  desire  to  get  up  Clubs  for  Ton  Sc*  will  be  furnished  free,  on  applies,- 

lion,  with  specimens,  posters,  and  prospectuses.  To  all  full  paying  subscribers,  for  Weekly  or  Semi-  Weekly,  whether  singly  or  Id  Clubs, 
the  vines  and  plants  will  ne  sent,  where  desired,  as  above  ;  while  as  an  Inducement  to  OET  UP  CLL'Bs,  we  malts  the  following  liberal 
offer*  In  addition,  a  Semi- Weekly  subscription  counting  as  one  fur  plsqu  and  twu  for  premiums; 

For  Clnba  of  Twenty-Five,  with  $25,  we  will  send  the  gntter-up  A  Universal  Ototbos  Wringer,  No.  if,  large  family 
■'re,  with  rubber  rollers  and  alternating  cog-wheels,  worth  |J0,  from  K.  C.  Browning's,  S3  Curtlandt  Street.  We  have  had  one  of  these 
ten  years  in  constant  use  In  our  family  without  repair. 

For  Club*  of  Thirty-Five,  we  will  send  Duty's  famous  Clothos  Washor,  family  size,  price  fit;  universally  acknow- 
ledged the  best  In  the  market,  from  (he  same  house. 

For  Clubs  of  Fifty,  we  will  send  buth  the  Wringer  and  Clothss  Washer. 

For  Clubs  of  Due  H  undred,  we  will  send  a  Qrat-clas*  dinner's  Family  Sewing  Michlae,  of  the  new  and  popular  nuke, 

on  orn.uih.nu  iron  Kaad,  uuek.  mtoat  table,  kith  dtawarCotlad  pri  -  Ho,  Tkk  mas  bins  iaa  a  bssasaai  ami  Irrtlilar.  ni  !■  adaptaa 
fur  all  kinds  of  work.    It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best  In  tbe  inarkeL 

For  Club*  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty,  with  $15  J,  we  will  send  one  of  K.  P.  Needbam  Vt  Una's  celebrated 
Parlor  Organs,  open  roglster,  Tour  ootsves  ;  one  act  of  reed*,  with  combination  swell;  oiled  flnished  black,  walnut  esse,  with  paneled 
front  and  b tickets',  and  carpeted  double-blowing  pedils.    Prlw  |->*. 

For  Olltbs  Of  TWO  Hundred  »e  wlU  send  one  of  the  Celebrtted  B  lckeye  Mowing  Machines,  complete,  No.  2,  -l  feet  I 
Inch  cut,  price  from  the  famous  minufsetory  of  Adrlonoe,  I'Utt  A  Co.,  of  this  city. 

For  Clltba  or  Three  Hundred  wo  will  send  one  of  Needhim  A  Sou's  -nporb  Parlor  Organs,  two  stops— Diapason  and 
Principal;  four  and  a  half  outaves;  two  sets  of  reeds,  with  grand  organ  foot-atop  and  combination  sw  ill;  oil  finished  qIoce  walnut 
case,  paneled  all  around,  with  mouldings,  b  ruck  eta.  acroll  work,  and  carved  iirnnmoucs;  music  ileslc  and  carpeted  double-blowing  pedals; 
prion  gltO;  and  for  larger  clubs  a  proportlonhlely  larger  and  mure  costly  on*.  The  LiatruineuH  mndo  by  this  Urea  are  famous  fur  purity 
of  tone  and  perfection  of  workman j Dip. 

For  Cluba  or  Fire  Hundred,  with  $ 500,  wo  will  give  a  fall  ptld  up  rcglitered  Life  Insurance  Pjllcy  of  ftKOOO 
la  The  North  America  Life  [oSuraneu  Company,  of  New  York,  on  an  accepted  life  of  the  age  of  Ih  years,  or  lis  equivalent  If  the  per- 
son is  older.  Tbeae  Policies  are  registered  in  the  Suite  Department  at  Albany,  where  securities  for  their  payment  are  deposited,  thua 
making  the  in  absolutely  safe. 

For  One  Thousand  Subscriber*,  with  11,000.  to  ths  Wo*kly.  or  500  aubsv'hers  to  th*  Sem'-Weokly,  with  fl,o<>>  or 
snbscrihers  to  both  editloaa  to  the-  amount  of  f  1.0  H),  we  will  sen  1  a  mag  mlcm  ■(■'icture  Chicked. re  a  ian't  Grand  dquare  Pian  ifurte- 
These  Instruments  are  In  elegantly  carved  and  flnianud  rusewnud  eases  throughuul,  Thuy  are  Mo.  U  in  C  .rckering's  naulogue,  and  the 
very  best  they  make,  Thoy  hare  all  round  corners;  back  dulshod  like  front;  jcrpnunu  aid  p.-rie  mmiitllnga  on  plinth;  rlcfl  psrl* 
moulding  round  body  of  case;  Agraffe  bridge  throughout,  three  unisons  In  treble;  rlcn  carved  legt,  H  i3.  [Old  price,  IB75.]  The 
makers  are  celebrated  tbo  world  over  for  tha  superior  quality  uf  tnL-lr  #urk, 

HOW  to  tfend  your  Ifloney.— Our  friends,  In  SenllJlg  In  their  subscription*,  will  do  well  to  remit  In  P  rnt  Office  orders, 
checKa,  or  drofU  On.  New  fork,  wherever  convenient.  If  not,  tfacn  regist.r  the  letters  c  mtatukug  mo  ley,  and  thus  save  a  good  deal  of 
Lruuble  and  possible  loss  by  transmission  of  greenbacks  through  tbe  malls. 

Olscouuts  co  Clubs  without  Premiums,—  Twenty  cplay  of  THE  WEEKLY  5CV  will  bo  mailed  to  one  address 
for  tl  J  j  and  Fifty  Copies  for  |37 .50j  Invariably  in  adv»nc  '.  Club*  of  Tea  salscribers  to  one  »/ld re*S»,  <* lib  jut  pretoldias, 
receive  1'HE  8EMI-WEBKLY  bIIS  on  payment  of  |ii*.  Twenty  copies  wUl  be  sent  to  one  sddrsss  rpr  gJ6  ;  and  Fifty  cftnle*  ki  fX, 
always  la  advance.   AH  business  Oom-QUQloattoaj  should  bo  addressed  ti         I.  W.  E.V  JL  LNJJ,  P,ib,i  >    r  s  ,  ,  oJIjb,  Nsw  lalk. 




The  Avoidable  Causes  of  Disease,  Insanity  and  Deformity.   By  John  Ellis,  M.D.   A  Book 


for  the  People  as  well  aa  far  the  Profes&icn.  By  mail,  pcet-paid,  t2.n0. 
8.  B.  Wells.  Publisher,  S8i  Broadway,  Ntw  York. 


Dr.  I'.iiiV  Family  Homeopathy,     00,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by 


SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  Editor.]  .  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1869.  [Vol.  49.— No.  11.  Whole  No.  871 


Published  on  the  First  of  each  Month,  at  $8  ft  year,  by 
the  Editor,  8.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ASA  PACKER, 

THE  DEVELOPER  OF  THE  LEHIGH  COAL  REGION. 

The  temperament  of  Mr.  Packer,  as 
indicated  by  the  likeness,  is  remarkable 
for  activity  and  intensity,  with  a  good 
degree  of  endurance.  Those  well-defined 
features  indicate  activity,  and  their  length 
and  marked  appearance  evince  positive- 
ness  and  power.  The  intellect  shows 
harmony,  clearness,  and  practical  judg- 
ment— the  power  to  gather  facts  and  re- 
member them,  the  ability  to  judge  of 
men  and  measures,  of  subjects  and  things, 
with  an  off-hand  intuitive  readiness  which 
generally  secures  success.  We  judge 
the  forehead  to  be  like  his  mother's, 
although  the  face  below  the  eyes  we 
should  judge  to  be  masculine,  as  coming 
from  the  father's  side.    Such  an  intellect, 


so  inherited,  is  generally  more  intuitive 
than  plodding;  reaches  conclusions  by 
an  unconscious  combination  of  all  the 
facts  presented,  and  frequently  without 
the  person  being  able  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  opinion,  yet  such  opinion 
is  as  fixed  as  personal  consciousness  and 
as  correct  as  the  man  is  able  to  be.  We 
see  here  large  Comparison,  which  gives 
clear  discrimination;  and  the  organ  of 
Human  Nature  is  remarkably  large; 
hence  he  judges  well  of  men,  knows  how 
to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right  place, 


and  how  to  adapt  himself  to  men,  be- 
cause he  so  readily  understands  what 
each  mind  expects  or  needs. 

The  head  appears  to  be  high  at 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  and  Firm- 
ness ;  hence  kindness,  respect,  and  deter- 
mination ought  to  be  marked  traits  in 
his  character.  lie  has  also  in  the  face, 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  head,  marks 
of  well-developed  Self-Esteem ;  hence  his 
judgment  satisfies  him,  and  he  is  willing  J 
to  act  on  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  truth,  A 
and  risk  his  means,  labor,  and  reputation  J$ 

 'iOitizpfi  hy\  lOCa^agg 
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in  carrying  out  his  own  plans  and  pur- 
poses. 

He  appears  to  have  strong  friendship, 
and  a  full  degree  of  the  social  organs. 
The  head  appears  to  be  not  very  broad ; 
hence  he  is  not  so  remarkable  for  policy, 
for  wit  and  imagination  a6  he  is  for 
readiness  of  judgment,  practical  sense, 
energy,  and  perseverance. 

We  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  courteous  editor  of 
The  Leisure  Hour  for  the  use  of  the  en- 
graving which  accompanies  this  sketch. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Packer  is  about  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  New  London  County, 
Connecticut,  in  1806.  A  Philadelphia  paper 
furnishes  the  main  body  of  our  sketch,  as 
follows : 

"  His  grandfather,  Elisha  Packer,  was  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  business  man 
of  his  native  town.  He  was  a  farmer,  tanner, 
and  shoe  manufacturer,  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness, a  Bt&unch  member  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, and  worshiped  in  the  church  erected 
on  the  site  of  tho  Pequot  Fort,  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  known  as  the  Fort  HiH  Church. 
His  father,  Elisha  Packer,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of 
strong  sense,  industrious,  economical,  and  of 
independent  character,  but  never  very  success- 
ful in  business.  As  soon  as  the  son  was  of  an 
age  to  do  something  for  himself,  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  tannery  of  Mr.  Elias  Smith,  of 
North  Stonington.  Despite  his  youth,  he  came 
to  be  regarded  by  the  tanner  as  a  confidential 
friend  and  adviser,  and  if  death  had  not  inter- 
posed and  broken  the  connection,  Asa  Packer 
would  probably  have  become  a  partner  in  the 
establishment,  and  ended  his  life  as  a  tanner. 
After  Mr.  Smith's  death,  Mr.  Packer  engaged 
himself  to  an  old  farmer,  named  John  Brown, 
a  hard-handed  and  hard-headed  old  Democrat 
of  the  school  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  From  him 
Asa  Packer  imbibed  his  democracy.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he 
pulled  up  stakes  and  struck  for  Pennsylvania, 
then  a  wild,  sparsely  settled  country.  He 
entered  Susquehanna  County  on  foot  in  the 
year  1822,  with  a  knapsack,  which  contained 
his  whole  wardrobe,  and  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket  Arrived  at  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner. 
After  serving  his  time  as  an  apprentice,  and 
becoming  master  of  his  business,  he  continued 
to  work  at  it  assiduously  for  some  years,  when 
he  invested  his  savings  in  a  lot  of  wild  land, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
entered  upon  the  hard  but  free  and  adventur- 
ous life  of  the  pioneer.  He  made  a  clearing, 
and  reared  with  his  own  hands  the  cabin  to 
which  he  soon  after  brought  a  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Zopher  Blakeslee,  Esq.,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  northern  Pennsylvania.  Here  lived  Asa 
Packer  several  years,  when  circumstances  led 
change  his  residence  to  Lehigh  Valley. 


In  that  locality  Josiah  White  and  Erskine 
Hazard,  representatives  of  associated  capital 
of  Philadelphia,  had  projected  and  executed 
improvements  which  made  the  wonderful 
riches  of  this  section— its  coal,  iron,  timber, 
lime,  cement,  and  slate— partially  available. 
Hither  came  Asa  Packer,  a  poor  artisan,  to 
labor  with  his  hands,  to  mix  with  a  crowd  of 
men  similarly  employed  and  undistinguished. 
What  has  raised  Asa  Packer  so  far  above  the 
throng  of  which  he  then  was  but  a  unit  ?  Ob- 
serving the  character  of  the  country,  the  almost 
immeasurable  extent  of  the  coal  deposits,  and 
the  diversity  of  the  rich  productions  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  he  foresaw  the  establishment 
of  extensive  collieries,  of  lines  of  transporta- 
tion, and  all  the  immense  traffic  which  time 
has  developed.  Here  was  a  field  for  the  high- 
est intelligence  and  the  most  untiring  energy. 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1883,  when  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Asa  Packer 
left  his  farm  in  Susquehanna  County,  and  per- 
manently settled  himself  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

His  advent  into  a  region  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  accomplish  so  much,  made  no  stir. 
He  brought  to  the  new  field  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  His  capital  lay  in  his  active  mind, 
stout  heart,  and  strong  arms,  and  in  industri- 
ous and  thrifty  habits.  His  first  and  second 
summers  were  employed  in  boating  coal  from 
Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
acted  as  master  of  his  own  boat.  The  energy 
which  he  displayed  in  this  occupation  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,  and  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  company  which  was  maintained 
for  many  years,  greatly  to  his  advantage.  He 
induced  his  brother,  Robert  Packer,  to  join 
hiin,  and  assisted  by  some  capital  from  his 
uncle,  Daniel  Packer,  they  engaged  in  general 
merchandise  in  Mauch  Chunk,  under  the  firm 
name  of  A  &  R  W.  Packer,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000.  The  most  of  this  money  had  been 
saved  by  Asa  Packer  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  former  years.  The  new  house  entered,  from 
the  moment  of  opening,  upon  an  extended  and 
profitable  business.  It  soon  became  known 
by  its  large  transactions  both  on  the  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  rivers.  It  operations  on  the 
Lehigh  during  the  fifteen  years  between  1885 
and  1850,  embraced  a  large  mercantile  business 
at  Mauch  Chunk;  contracts  with  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  which  involved 
the  building  of  dams  and  locks  on  the  upper 
navigation;  working  coal  mines  leased  from 
the  company,  and  afterward  Mr.  Packer's  own 
mines  near  Hazleton,  and  shipping  coal  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  A  similar  ship- 
ping business  was  also  done  by  them  on  tho 
Schuylkill.  They  were  the  first  through  trans- 
porters of  coal  to  the  New  York  markets,  and 
it  is  a  fitting  return  that  the  business  should 
still  continue  to  be  the  largest  item  in  the 
income  of  Asa  Packer,  its  projector.  Through 
his  coal-mining  operations  he  was  brought 
into  close  relations  with  the  late  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  between  them  then  sprung  up  a 
warm  friendship — a  friendship  which  proved 


of  great  value  to  Mr.  Packer  at  a  trying  mo- 
ment, when  pushing  forward  to  completion 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  Up  to  the  year  1850  the 
transportation  of  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
to  mwket  had  been  altogether  by  water,  but 
the  business  had  now  reached  such  a  magni- 
tude as,  in  Mr.  Packer's  judgment,  to  justify 
the  building  of  a  railroad  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lehigh  River.  Accordingly  he  urged  upon 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  the 
policy  of  building  a  road  as  port  of  their  system 
of  transportation.  But  the  project  was  not 
favorably  regarded  by  the  company.  Experi- 
ence, it  was  answered,  had  proved  that  coal 
and  iron  would  only  pay  water  freights.  The 
Reading  Railroad,  which  enjoys  unusual  fa- 
cilities in  grades  and  water  connections, 
was  instanced  to  clinch  the  argument  Asa 
Packer's  opinion,  however,  was  not  affected 
by  this  adverse  criticism  of  his  proposition, 
and  he  determined  to  take  the  matter  person- 
ally in  hand.  The  ground  for  a  railroad  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  was  embraced  in  a  charter  for 
a  road  of  much  greater  extent,  protected  by 
the  great  Pennsylvania  financier,  Edward  R. 
Biddle.  It  was  embraced  in  the  charter  of  the 
Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  Company,  incorporated  April  21, 
1846.  The  first  survey  was  made  in  the  fall 
of  1850.  Not  until  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1851,  seventeen  days  before  the  charter  would 
have  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  did  Asa 
Packer  take  his  place  in  the  board  of  managers. 
On  the  same  day  the  board  sanctioned  the 
grading  of  a  mile  of  railroad  near  Allentown, 
and  thereby  the  limitation  was  avoided.  On 
the  30th  of  October,  1851,  Mr.  Packer  became 
owner  of  a  controlling  portion  of  the  stock, 
and  subsequently  submitted  a  proposition  to 
build  the  road  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton, 
a  distance  of  forty-six  miles,  for  a  considera- 
tion, to  be  paid  in  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
company,  the  name  of  which  was  now  changed 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  to 
suit  its  extent  and  true  field  of  work.  Mr. 
Packer's  proposition  was  accepted,  and  he 
commenced  work  in  November,  1852.  Under 
his  personal  supervision  it  was  pushed  with 
great  vigor.  As  he  received  only  stocks  and 
bonds  in  payment,  he  hazarded  his  whole  for- 
tune in  the  enterprise.  In  its  early  completion 
and  profitable  working  he  saw  every  dollar  of 
his  investment  quadrupled,  and  every  acre  of 
land  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  enhanced  in  value. 
But  it  was  a  heavy  load,  and  many  times  did 
it  embarrass  Mr.  Packer  to  carry  it;  but  his 
high  character,  and  his  reputation  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  enabled  him  to  command  resources 
which  would  have  been  at  the  service  of  no 
other.  Commodore  Stockton,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  Company,  to  whose 
business  the  Lehigh  road  would  contribute, 
also  came  to  Mr.  Packer's  assistance,  and 
made  some  large  advances  on  its  stock  and 
bonds.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was 
finished  and  delivered  to  the  company  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1855,  and  was  put  immedi- 
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ately  in  operation.  Its  coal  freights,  which  in 
1857  amounted  to  500,000  tons,  in  the  year  1866 
exceeded  2,000,000  tons,  635,000  of  which  were 
delivered  along  its  route  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  Easton,  to  works  which  the  railroad  itself 
had  called  into  existence.  The  addition  which 
it  brought  to  Asa  Packer's  fortune  can  only  be 
stated  by  millions.  Within  three  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  Easton,  with  connections  which  made  a 
railroad  route  from  the  valley  to  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  to  New  York,  Mr.  Packer  suggested 
the  extension  of  a  line  of  railroad  into  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  up  that 
valley  to  the  great  table-lands  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  there  to  connect  with  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  This  would 
bring  the  anthracite  coal  region  within  the 
systems  of  roads  leading  north  and  west  to 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  also  afford  a 
direct  route  by  connection  with  the  Catawissa 
and  Erie  roads  to  the  Great  West.  Asa  Packer 
has  lived  to  see  the  whole  of  this  stupendous 
conception  realized.  It  is  not  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  benefit  which  it  is  destined  to  confer 
upon  the  country.  It  will  set  the  wheels  of 
machinery  in  motion  thousands  of  miles  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  at  the  tide-water,  and  bring 
about  in  a  great  section  of  country  that  divers- 
ity of  employment  essential  to  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  people.  On  his  return  from 
a  trip  to  Europe  in  1865,  Mr.  Packer  announced 
his  intention  to  found  in  Lehigh  Valley  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  should  supply  to  its 
young  men  the  means  of  obtaining  that  know- 
ledge of  which  be  had  in  early  life  felt  such  a 
profound  need.  The  branches  of  education  to 
which  it  was  Mr.  Packer's  design  that  the  in* 
Btitution  should  be  especially  devoted  were 
civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering; 
general  and  analytical  chemistry ;  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy;  analysis  of  soils  and  agri- 
culture; architecture  and  construction;  all 
branches  of  knowledge  of  unexceptionable 
value  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  In  carrying  out 
his  purpose,  Mr.  Packer  gave  a  woodland  park, 
sixty  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  South  Bethlehem,  and  $500,000  in  money. 
This  institution,  known  as  the  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, was  formally  opened  September  1, 
1856,  and  its  success  has  realized  the  intelligent 
and  beneficent  purpose  of  its  founder.  By  its 
charter  it  is  made  a  self-sustaining  institution ; 
intended  to  reach  both  rich  and  poor  with  its 
advantages;  its  free-scholarship  being  offered 
as  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  all  the  students. 
No  sectarian  bigotry  limits  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence to  a  single  religious  denomination,  but 
those  of  every  creed  find  a  welcome  to  its 
halls. 

On  the  28d  of  November,  1856,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Packer  at  Bethlehem,  as  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  princely  gift,  at  which 
many  prominent  men  of  the  State  were  present, 
John  W.  Forney  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
the  guest  of  the  day :  '  Here  is  a  character  and 
career  for  youth  and  manhood  to  study.  Here 
is  a  lesson  to  the  one  to  move  on  in  the  path 


of  improvement,  and  a  stimulant  to  the  other 
never  to  despair  in  the  darkest  hour  of  disaster 
and  misfortune.  We  pick  out  Asa  Packer  as 
the  miner  picks  out  a  piece  of  coal  to  show  the 
value  of  the  precious  deposit  from  which  it  is 
taken ;  we  pick  him  out  to  show  what  can  be 
won  by  personal  honesty,  industry,  and  kind- 
ness to  men ;  by  courage  in  the  midst  of  bad 
luck ;  by  confidence  in  the  midst  of  gloomy 
prophecy ;  by  modesty  in  prosperity ;  and  by 
princely  generosity  when  fortune  comes  with 
both  hands  full  to  realize  a  just  ambition.' 
Among  his  immediate  friends  and  associates, 
Mr.  William  H.  Gatzmer,  the  President  of  the 
Camden  and  Am  boy  Railroad,  bears  high  testi- 
mony to  the  energy  and  ability  with  which 
Mr.  Packer  had  carried  out  his  great  mining 
and  railroad  enterprises,  and  acknowledged 
that,  although  Pennsylvania  was  only  his 
adopted  State,  few  of  her  sons  have  done  more 
to  develop  her  mineral  resources.  Mr.  Packer 
enjoys  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  This  it  has 
shown  by  electing  him  to  public  office  when- 
ever he  could  be  induced  to  accept  it  He 
served  his  neighbors  several  years  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State,  his  services  there 
ending  with  the  year  1843.  He  was  then 
elected  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  which 
position  he  held  five  years,  and  hence  he  is 
familiarly  known  as  Judge  Packer.  More  re- 
cently he  has  represented  his  district  for  two 
consecutive  terms  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  friends  insisted  on  presenting 
his  name  to  the  late  National  Convention  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  a  candidate  for  the 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Packer's  whole  career  exemplifies  the 
truth,  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction to  which  any  young  man  may  not 
aspire,  and  with  energy,  diligence,  intelligence, 
and  virtue  attain.  When  he  set  out  from 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  to  make  the  journey  to 
Pennsylvania  on  foot,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  entire  worldly  possessions  amounted  to  $20. 
These  possessions  now  are  estimated  at  twenty 
millions,  all  of  which  has  been  accumulated, 
so  far  as  known,  without  wronging  a  single 
individual.  On  the  contrary,  the  wealth  which 
he  has  gathered  is  but  a  tithe  of  that  which  he 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley." 

GEN.   WASHINGTON'S  HEAD. 

WAS  IT  LARGE,  OR  WAS  IT  SMALL? 

Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal — Sin:  I 
noticed  in  a  late  number  of  your  periodical 
some  remarks  from  a  correspondent  concerning 
the  size  of  Gen.  Washington's  head,  founded 
upon  a  statement  of  Don  Piatt  touching  the 
bust  of  the  General  which  he  observed  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  which,  if  I  remember  rightly  (I 
have  not  the  article  before  me),  he  supposed  to 
be  the  bust  known  to  have  been  left  there  by 
Houflon,— at  any  rate  a  bust  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  authentic  as  to  size,  and  otherwise. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 


some  existing  representations  of  the  head  of 
Gen.  Washington  which  claim  to  be  authentic, 
and  which  will  relate  also  to  the  question  of  size. 

Mr.  Houdon,  when  at  Mt.  Vernon  studying 
the  subject  for  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated 
historical  statue  of  Washington,  prepared  a 
bust  of  the  General,  which  he  left  there.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  evidence 
showing  that  this  bust  was  made  from  actual 
casts  of  his  features,  nor  do  I  believe  it  was.  I 
do  not  believe  the  bust  now  at  Mt  Vernon  is 
the  one  which  was  left  by  Houdon.  I  have 
heard  a  statement  as  to  how  a  substitution  was 
made,  but  as  it  may  do  injustice  to  an  individ- 
ual, I  will  not  relate  it  Clark  Mills,  the  artist, 
has  at  Washington  a  bust  of  the  General  which 
he  says  is  the  one  left  by  Houdon  at  Mt  Ver- 
non, and  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  G.  W.  P. 
Custis.  I  think  the  bust  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mills  is  really  the  one  left  by  Houdon. 
Mr.  Lossing,  some  time  ago,  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  relics  of  Washington,  particularly 
those  relating  to  his  features,  and  published 
the  results  in  an  illustrated  volume.  In  that 
book  he  says  this  bust  of  Houdon  was  made  of 
clay,  and  was  subsequently  whitewashed,  which 
leads  to  the  supposition,  in  the  beholder,  that 
it  is  of  plaster.  Mr.  Mills  told  me  his  bust  was 
of  plaster.  He  has  bronzed  it  since  it  came 
into  his  possession.  A  little  scratching  would 
disclose  whether  it  is  of  clay  or  plaster,  and  if 
Mr.  Lossing  is  right  as  to  the  material  of  which 
the  bust  was  made  (as  I  presume  he  is),  would 
help  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  the  identical 
one  left  by  Houdon.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
do  not  believe  this  bust  is  correct  as  to  the  size 
of  Washington's  head,  and  for  reasons  which 
I  will  state.  Before  doing  that,  however.  I 
will  say  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bust  now  at  Mt.  Vernon  is  a  plaster  duplicate 
of  Mr.  Mills'  bust 

Mr.  Houdon  took  a  cast  of  the  front  head  of 
Washington,  reaching  as  far  back  as  about  the 
middle  of  the  ears,  if  I  remember  rightly.  That 
cast  with  the  measurements  of  Washington's 
person,  he  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  still  are.  Many  years  ago  Mr. 
Leutze,  the  painter,  learned  from  Washington 
Irving  that  a  man  named  Devllle,  in  the  Strand, 
London,  had  some  plaster  copies  of  that  cast 
Going  to  London,  Mr.  Leutze  went  to  Deville's, 
and  found  that  he  had  two  copies  remaining. 
One  of  them  be  bought  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Leutze  at  the  time  be  was  painting 
his  picture  for  one  of  the  stair-cases  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  I  noticed  in  his  room, 
one  day,  this  cast,  and  he  informed  me  of  these 
facts  concerning  it  Feeling  interested  in  it,  as 
a  duplicate  of  what  was  evidently  the  only  ex- 
act representation  of  the  features  of  Washing- 
ton now  in  existence,  he  said  he  was  going  to 
have  some  copies  of  it  made,  and  would  give 
me  one.  Two  or  three  copies  of  it  were  subse- 
quently made,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  mc, 
and  which  is  now  in  my  office  at  Washington, 
highly  prized,  of  course.  My  cast,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  can  thus  be  judged  of  by  the 
reader,  I  have  placed  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
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Mills'  bust,  and  carefully  compared  them. 
They  differ  in  two  respects  only.  The  bust  of 
Mr.  Mills  is  smaller,  and  the  lines  of  the  coun- 
tenance are  more  deeply  seamed.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  features  of  both  are  precisely 
alike.  Now,  as  to  size,  I  believe  mine  is  cor- 
rect, for  two  reasons :  1st  I  feel  sure  that  mine 
is  authentic.  2d.  The  head  of  Mr.  Mills'  is  so 
small  that  it  would  appear  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  known  size  of  Washington's 
body,  so  much  so  as  to  appear  singular  and 
displeasing,  and  that  there  was  such  a  dispro- 
portion between  his  head  and  body,  no  one  has 
ever  remarked,  that  I  am  aware ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  testimony  is  to  the  end  that  he  was, 
in  all  respects,  finely  proportioned. 

My  cast  is  a  cast  from  a  large  liead,  so  large, 
indeed,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Mills,  who  was 
present  when  I  made  the  comparison  spoken 
of  above,  declared  that  it  could  not  be  authen- 
tic, for  it  was  colossal— as  large,  he  said,  as  the 
head  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  (which  is  co- 
lossal). Having  a  copy  of  the  head  of  the 
Apollo  on  his  mantlepiece,  he  applied  his  cal- 
ipers to  my  cast,  and  then  to  the  Apollo. 
They  were  of  a  size.  But  at  my  suggestion  he 
applied  them  to  casts  of  the  faces  of  Green 
Clay  Smith  and  Senator  Doolittle,  which  he 
had  present,  and  they  were  as  long,  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin, 
as  my  cast  of  the  face  of  Washington,  though 
not  so  broad.  And  Washington  was  taller, 
and  larger  every  way,  than  either  of  those  per- 
sons. 

As  you  speak  of  your  own  cast  of  Washing- 
ton as  being  a  "  mask,"  and  large,  I  judge  that 
by  some  means  you  have  become  possessed  of 
a  cast  identical  with  mine. 

As  to  this  cast  of  mine,  I  desire  to  make 
these  farther  remarks.  While  the  cranium  it- 
self is  large,  the  face  is  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  head  than  the  cranium.  It  is  a 
large,  broad,  full  face,— a  face  of  great  power 
and  character.  The  most  marked  impressions 
that  it  conveys  are  those  of  power  and  poise — 
of  power  in  repose,  subject  to  the  will  and 
judgment ;  and  of  individuality  of  character. 
No  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man  has  ever 
yet  scrutinized  it  who  failed  to  declare  that  it 
filled  up  and  justified  the  historical  character  of 
Washington  in  a  way  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore.  Respectfully,  J.  B.  bbigos,  jb. 

8t.  Paul,  Minn. 

[Washington  possessed  a  large  face  and  rela- 
tively large  features ;  the  Motive  temperament 
entering  largely  into  the  physical  organization 
gave  him  a  strongly  marked  frame  and  promi- 
nent perceptive  faculties.  This  fact  taken  into 
consideration,  when  it  is  known  that  but  a 
small  part  of  the  brain  cap  is  included  in  the 
cast  by  Houdon,  that  artist  being  desirous  evi- 
dently to  secure  only  an  exact  copy  of  the  face 
for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  will  account  for 
the  apparent  smallness  of  the  brain.  When, 
however,  one  stands  before  this  cast,  he  ob- 
serves great  breadth  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and 
the  superficial  lines  exhibit  expansion  and  full- 
ness as  they  run  upward  and  backward.] 
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Know, 

Wlthont  or  et»r,  or  ensel,  for  their  (side, 
Who  wortUlp  Ood  (hall  Bod  Mm.   Humble  lore, 
Aud  not  proud  reuon,  keep*  U»  door  of  heaven ; 
Lore  find*  edmlulon  wuere  prood  eclenee  bile. 

— roaaa'e  Niokt  TaeeflM*. 


ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  WAVE. 

BT  RKV.  HBNBT  O.  PERRY. 

Tubbe'b  a  better  world  than  this,  my  Mend, 

Far  better  world  above. 
Where  hosts  angelic,  deathless,  blend 

Their  rays  or  light  and  love ; 
Not  light  like  day's  dull  rays  below. 

That  comes  anon,  then  dims  and  dies ; 
Not  love  like  sea-tide's  ebb  and  flow. 

That  changes  with  the  hour  which  flies. 

There's  a  better  world  than  this,  my  Mend, 

Bright  better  world  of  bliss. 
Whose  stores  of  Joy  forever  lend 

Blessings  ne'er  found  in  this; 
Where  glows,  supreme,  Jehovah's  throne, 

'Mid  conrts  more  chaste  than  crystal  clear. 
And  gronp'd  in  one  celestial  zone. 

Rapt  saints  of  ages  all  appear. 

"Tls  the  Life  of Love  in  heaven,  my  Mend, 

"  Life  of  the  world  to  come," 
Whither  pure  eoule  at  last  shall  wend. 

When  Time's  sad  round  Is  run ; 
Home— to  the  "  Father  of  Light "  and  rest— 

Up  from  the  moldering  grave. 
Into  the  "  mansions  "  of  happiness, 

On  the  other  side  qf  the  Wave/ 


LIFE'S  MISSION  AND  REWARD. 

BY  BEV.  H.  C.  FABBAB,  A.B. 

Thb  mission  of  life  is  a  mission  of  well-doing ; 
not  merely  of  well-thinking  and  well-wishing : 
thoughts  and  words  are  cheap  things — thoughts 
are  spoken  with  scarcely  any  effort  or  sacrifice ; 
but  deeds  are  the  coinage  of  heart-feelings  and 
soul-yearnings.  Words  but  speak  to  the  outer 
ear, — deeds  speak  to  the  inner  self.  Words  are 
often  but  idle  declamation,  while  the  voice  of 
deeds  makes  the  eye  to  weep  and  the  heart  to 
rejoice. 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years— In  thought*,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial : 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most— feels  the  noblest— acta  the  best" 

These  are  sublime  sentiments,  and  happy 
the  life  that  models  after  them. 

How  comprehensive  the  very  word  "  well- 
doing I "  It  opens  up  before  one  a  wide  scape 
for  thought  and  feeling,  and  purpose  and  ac- 
tion.  It  applies  to  one's  self. 

"  Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  an  important  maxim 
of  moral  science.  It  precludes  not  only  all 
self-injury,  such  as  intemperance  of  all  kinds, 
but  insists  also  upon  the  positive  culture  of  our 
physical  natures.  This  is  its  lowest  applica- 
tion; it  goes  higher,  however,  and  includes 
the  intellect,  and  its  maxim  here  is  "  grow  in 
knowledge."  # 

Mind  is  capable  of  expansion,  and  this  capa- 
bility furnishes  the  necessity  for  culture. 

Higher  than  the  physical  and  higher  than 


the  intellectual  does  this  mission  of  life  reach- 
it  applies  to  the  spiritual ;  and  the  maxim  gov- 
erning here  is  14  worship  God."  This  is  the 
highest  possible  personal  duty.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  are  but  preparatory  to  the 
spiritual.  To  build  up  a  character,  one  that 
shall  be  symmetrical  and  proportionate— one 
that  shall  answer  the  high  design  of  its  creation 
—this  is  the  "  great  mission  of  life"  so  far  as 
concerns  ourselves. 

But  this  mission  is  one  of  well-doing  to  oth- 
ers also.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  is  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  Do  good  unto  all 
men,"  is  the  reiterated  Apostolic  injunction. 

There  are  social  and  moral  duties  to  be  per- 
formed that  reach  outside  of  self,  and  extend 
far  beyond  selfish  interests.  The  reach  of  these 
duties  embrace  our  fellows—our  neighbors— 
the  world  1 

Would  we  enter  wisely  and  heartily  upon 
our  life-mission,  we  must  put  on  this  noble, 
this  God-like  spirit  of  well-doing.  The  true 
spirit  of  well-doing  overleaps  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  human  creation.  It  hears  well- 
ing up  from  the  sad  heart  of  humanity  the 
Macedonian  cry,  and  goes  forth  every  whither 
in  search  of  the  distressed.  Jesus  talks  to  the 
woman  at  Sychar's  well.  The  Samaritan  min- 
isters to  the  Jew.  Peter  rises  from  his  strange 
vision  and  preaches  salvation  to  the  household 
of  Cornelius. 

Oh,  this  benevolent-heartedness  how  it  bless- 
es !  Sunshine  is  in  its  presence ;  joy  springs 
up  in  its  path,  and  song  echoes  after  its  re- 
ceding form  evermore.  It  does  not  leave  the 
cripple  at  the  gate  Beautiful  while  it  goes  into 
the  temple  to  pray  and  praise.  It  does  not 
say  to  the  needy,  "Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled,"  while  it  neither  warms 
nor  fills.  But  as  the  almoners  of  Heaven's 
bounty  it  warms  and  feeds  and  clothes  and 
blesses.  It  ministers  to  the  sick,  it  bears  the 
burdens  of  the  weak  and  faint,  it  removes 
stumbling-blocks  from  the  paths  of  the  blind. 

The  great  mission  of  life  is  to  deny  self  and 
give  full  and  free  scope  to  this  active  spirit  of 
benevolence.  Nature  and  human  experience 
and  Revelation  teach  this.  Man  ignores  this 
teaching  at  his  periL  The  reversion  of  this 
law  wastes  and  withers,  dooms  and  damns. 

If  you  have  light,  hide  it  not  under  your 
narrow,  contracted,  selfish  bushel,  but  let  it 
shine  1  If  you  have  bread  and  fish,  bring  them 
forth  that  the  Master  may  break  and  bless 
them.  If  you  have  slaked  your  thirst  at  life's 
cool  and  refreshing  fount,  lift  j'our  voice  in 
shouts  to  others  who  are  traversing  life's  desert 
in  search  of  the  same  spring. 

Do  you  meet  with  one  whose  burden  is  too 
heavy,  thrust  under  your  shoulder  and  help 
him  on. 

How  noble  a  motto  for  life  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Apostle :  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing!  " 
Take  it,  reader,  as  your  life-motto,  and  through 
its  inspirations  you  may  make  your  life-path 
luminous ;  your  words  will  cheer,  your  deeds 
will  bless,  and  your  life 
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will  live  1  > 
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Well-doing  has  its  reward.  The  mission  and 
the  reward  are  as  intimate  as  cause  and  effect 
Reward  follows  inevitably  from  well-doing. 
Not  merely  the  large  deeds  shall  be  rewarded, 
but  every  deed,  great  and  smalL 

Jesus  teaches  this  when  He  praises  the  gift 
of  the  widow.  Her  "  two  mites"  outweighed 
the  princely  gifts  of  the  rich  old  Pharisees. 
They  were  so  small,  that  their  falling  into  the 
treasury  sounded  a  faint "  chink,"  hardly  audi- 
ble to  the  by-standers,  yet  heard  in  heaven. 
While  the  heavy"  dank"  of  Pharisaic  gold  was 
heard  only  by  the  outward  ear,  and  won  its 
murmur  of  applause  from  human  lips. 

The  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  finds  its  entry 
in  the  book  of  life,  while  the  gift  of  a  kingdom 
is  never  whispered  by  angel  hps  nor  recorded 
by  angel  pen.  An  honest  tear  of  sympathy 
will  outweigh  a  thousand  deeds  done  merely 
for  self. 

There  is  many  a  hero,  as  God  estimates  hero- 
ism, unknown  to  fame.  Many  a  patient  suf- 
ferer will  reap  a  larger  and  richer  harvest  than 
he  who  attracted  the  attention  of  a  world  by 
his  daring  prowess.  Lazarus  goes  higher  and 
has  brighter  bliss  than  Dives.  Stephen  has  a 
brighter  crown  than  Csesar.  Does  not  con- 
science whisper  its  approval  when  we  have 
done  well  ?  However  slight  our  doing,  if  it  be 
well-doing  conscience  approves.  There  are 
some  men  who  hold  intimate  communion  with 
their  consciences.  Conscience  is  their  best 
friend.  It  talks  to  them  and  they  talk  to  it,  as 
one  would  talk  with  his  wife.  But  there  are 
those  to  whom  conscience  is  the  worst  possible 
enemy;  it  is  evermore  crying  out  "shame," 
"fool,"  "wretch,"  and  with  reason,  for  they 
violate  all  sense  of  their  manhood. 

How  rich  and  noble  the  reward  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience  I  How  to  be  sought  after 
the  approval  of  our  fellows  1  How  to  be  cov- 
eted the  approval  of  our  God  1  This  is  man's 
truest  dignity  and  highest  happiness.  This  is 
reward!  God  has  pledged  reward  to  attend 
upon  well-doing  in  all  the  varying  relations  of 
life.  This  reward  may  not  always  be  forth- 
coming. And  yet  there  is  a  reward  for  all 
things.  God's  coronation  day  will  certainly 
come.  Virtue  and  truth  and  loveliness  shall 
be  robed  and  throned,  and  crowned  and  seep- 
tered.  "  To  him  that  overcometh"  No  faint-heart 
character  must  we  be.  No  spasmodic  effort 
must  we  put  forth.  But  rather  steady,  patient, 
and  persevering  well-doing.  This  achieves 
success.  A  faint  heart  never  won  a  bright 
crown.  Does  the  pilgrim  halt  when  in  sight 
of  the  shrine  ?  Though  the  racer  may  be  pant- 
ing and  breathless,  yet  he  presses  on  to  reach 
the  goal.  Men  grow  impatient — they  can  not 
wait  God's  time.  "  Work  and  wait,"  "  work 
and  wait,"  is  what  God  says  to  us  in  creation, 
in  providence,  and  in  grace.  M  We  work,  and 
that  is  God-like ;  we  get  impatient,  and  there 
crops  out  our  human  weakness."  Reader,  be 
it  ours  to  sow  plentifully  of  this  "  good  seed;" 
fear  not  to  scatter  it  with  prodigal  hand  beside 
nil  waters,  and  along  all  highways,  and  amid 
all  deserts.   God's  Word  is  as  an  infinite  bin 


where  you  may  go  morn  and  noon  and  eve 
and  gather  all  you  will,  and  scatter  where  you 
will.  Kind  words,  little  deeds,  cheerful  looks, 
earnest  prayers,  and  holy  lives— these  are  the 
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seed  with  which  the  Master  furnishes  us ;  go 
and  sow  plentifully,  and  reap  an  abundant 
harvest  in  the  day  of  eternity. 

POOLTMBT,  VT. 


GEN.   JOHN  A.  RAWLINS, 

LATE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Another  breach  has  been  made  in  the  Cab- 
inet formed  but  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  this  time,  however, 
it  is  not  expediency  or  political  exigency  which 
produced  it,  but  death.  General  Rawlins  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  diligent  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  his  early  death,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  at  an  age  when  most  men  just 
begin  to  give  expression  of  a  judgment  in- 
structed and  ripened  by  previous  experience, 
is  an  occasion  of  deep  regret  throughout  our 
land.  He  was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  Illinois  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1831.  His  decease  was  not  unex- 
pected, because  for  some  years  past  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  planted  in  his  system  by 
his  exposure  and  severe  labor  during  the 
Vicksburg  campaign.  It  was  only  with  the 
most  untiring  effort  and  constant  watching  and 
nursing  that  his  life  was  so  prolonged;  and 
few  who  saw  him  in  the  War  office,  so  cheer- 
mi  and  so  untiring  and  earnest  in  the  discharge 
of  his  important  duties,  knew  the  effort  he  was 
making  to  keep  up. 

General  Rawlins  offers  a  bright  example  of 
a  shining  career,  which  began  in  the  humblest 
circumstances.  His  father,  we  are  told,  was 
an  ignorant,  intemperate  man,  and  by  trade  a 
charcoal  burner ;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  early 
low  associations,  he  determined  to  rise,  if  per- 
severing effort  and  unflinching  adherence  to 
the  highest  principles  of  integrity  could  aid 
him. 

As  he  grew  up,  young  Rawlins  devoted  all 
his  spare  time  to  acquiring  knowledge,  and 


often  late  in  the  night  would  study  by  the  light 
of  a  torch,  as  he  watched  the  charcoal  pit,  some 
book  that  he  had  been  able  to  borrow  of  a 
neighbor.  He  had  not  reached  manhood  when 
he  became  the  subject  of  strong  religious  im- 
pressions, and  determined  to  become  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.  This  project  was  subsequently 
changed,  and  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  entered  upon  an  honorable  career 
at  the  bar  of  Galena.  He  became  before  long 
somewhat  of, a  leader  in  political  controversies, 
allying  himself  to  the  Douglas  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  being  made  the  candi- 
date of  that  wing  for  district  elector  in  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  1860.  His  prospects 
were  flattering  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  he 
promptly  threw  them  all  aside  to  engage  in 
the  war.  He  became  the  adjutant  of  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  and  when  in  1861  Gen.  Grant 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
he  took  his  former  townsman  and  friend  Raw- 
lins with  him  as  his  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. That  position  he  retained  until  1864, 
when,  on  Gen.  Grant's  appointment  to  com- 
mand the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
Rawlins  was  announced  as  bis  Chief  of  Staff. 
He  continued  to  serve  as  such,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army,  until 
the  4th  of  March,  1869,  when  Gen.  Grant  be- 
came President,  and  shortly  afterward  ap- 
pointed Rawlins  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Rawlins  was  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  rather  slender  person.  His  complexion 
was  sallow,  his  hair  and  eyes  jet  black.  His 
original  powers  of  mind  (says  Mr.  Dana,  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  who  was  much  in  contact  with 
him  during  the  war)  were  remarkable.  With- 
out the  advantages  of  learned  education  or  ex- 
tensive experience  of  men,  he  possessed  a 
judgment  which  rarely  failed.  He  was  a 
born  statesman.  His  understanding  was  in- 
tuitive, and  his  apprehension  at  once  took  in 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  His  courage  was 
faultless;  his  heart  true ;  his  honesty  incapable 
of  receiving  a  blot  During  the  war  his  opin- 
ion upon  projected  movements  was  often  of 
greater  value  than  that  of  trained  military 
men ;  and  his  earnestness  and  vigilance  in  re- 
calling and  correcting  errors,  already  partially 
executed,  sometimes  prevented  evils  that  might 
have  proved  fatal.  A  man  of  straightforward, 
rough  address,  never  jesting,  he  always  went 
directly  to  the  heart  of  a  question,  but  hurt  no 
man's  self-love,  because  it  was  felt  that  he  was 
not  contending  for  any  triumph  of  his  own, 
but  for  the  cause  alone. 

He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
who  died  August  80, 1861,  he  had  three  chil- 
dren. His  second  wife  is  now  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  in  feeble  health  consequent  upon  the 
recent  birth  of  an  infant  She  was  unable 
even  to  minister  to  her  husband  those  last 
offices  of  affection  which  the  dying  receive 
with  such  content  from  the  hand  of  the  most 
beloved  earthly  friend.  • 

General  Rawlins  was  buried  on  the  9th  of 
September,  with  military  honors,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Cemetery  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  TRIPARTITE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

[Here  is  an  article,  copied  from  the  Prot- 
estant Churchman,  in  which  some  of  our  phre- 
nological ideas  are  recognized.  We  feel 
thankful  for  so  much,  and  regard  it  as  a  prom- 
ise  of  something  more  yet  to  come.  The 
Church  will  yet  take  in  Phrenology,  and 
then  the  world  will  see  some  progress.— Ed. 
A.  P.  J.] 

Whether  man  is  composed  of  two  parts- 
body  and  soul,  or  of  three — body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  may  seem  to  many  a  question  of  mere 
speculative  interest;  and  yet,  if  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  maxim  is  true,  that  no  difficulty 
emerges  in  theology  which  has  not  previously 
emerged  in  philosophy,  this  question  may  be  a 
highly  practical  one. 

The  Greek  Fathers,  with  their  nice  discrim- 
inating power,  made  a  distinction  between  the 
soul  and  spirit;  but  as  this  distinction  was  as- 
sociated, in  several  prominent  instances,  with 
heretical  tendencies,  it  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion in  the  Western  Church,  and  by  the  Lat- 
in Fathers  universally  rejected.  Augustine 
and  Jerome  discarded  it,  and  their  authority 
was  potent  enough  for  centuries  to  keep  the 
distinction  quite  out  of  sight  It  has  been 
brought  out  again,  however,  of  late,  and  seems 
destined  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  all  future 
theological  discussions. 

The  most  thorough  and  valuable  treatise  on 
the  subject  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Bilton  Harrowgate,  Eng- 
land. Many  German  writers  had  before  dis- 
cussed the  question,  especially  Delitzsch,  to 
whom  Mr.  Heard  expresses  his  deep  and  con- 
stant obligation,  but  only  as  a  question  of  pure 
psychology.  Mr.  Heard  has  made  it  practi- 
cal ;  his  work  differing  from  that  of  the  distin- 
guished German  divine,  as  a  treatise  on  applied 
differs  from  a  treatise  on  pure  mechanics.  He 
writes  not  only  with  a  full  understanding  of 
the  subject,  but  with  a  clear  apprehension  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
giving  to  evangelical  theology  a  firm  and  true 
psychological  basis.  We  can  not  attempt,  of 
course,  in  our  limited  space,  to  follow  Mr. 
Heard  through  his  able  and  scholarly  argument, 
but  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  his  theory,  and  to  show  them  how  he  uses 
it  to  elucidate  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  our  faith. 

His  idea  of  what  the  spirit  is  in  fallen  hu- 
man nature,  was  suggested,  he  tells  us,  by  a 
remark  of  Aubcilen,  that  while  we  read  of  the 
spirit  in  Christ,  we  never  read  of  his  con- 
science ;  the  lower,  in  his  case,  being  taken  up 
into  the  higher.  This  suggestion  of  Auberlen 
led  Mr.  Heard  to  the  conviction,  "  that  what 
the  moralist  describes  as  conscience  is  the  same 
as  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  with  this  important 
difference,  that  the  unconverted  conscience  is 
only  conscious  of  the  law  of  God,  not  of  the 
gracious  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  when 
sincere  is  an  excusing  or  accusing  conscience, 
not  an  approving.  It  is  only  when  the  con- 
science is  quickened  and  converted,  and  when 


perfect  Jove  has  cast  out  fear,  that  the  Spirit 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are 
the  sons  of  God."  Conscience,  therefore,  by 
the  possession  of  which,  rather  than  of  the 
reason,  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute,  is 
thus  identified  with  what  remains  of  the  spirit 
in  fallen  man.  To  adopt  Mr.  Heard's  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  spirit,  "  deadened  or  dormant," 
witnessing  truly  of  God,  and  bringing  man 
into  conscious  communion  with  God  only 
when  quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

In  addition  to  body  and  soul,  then,  man  has 
this  third  faculty,  to  which  Scripture  gives  the 
name  of  spirit;  a  faculty  which  is  dead  or  dor- 
mant since  the  fall,  and  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  first  to  renew,  and  then  to 
sanctify  and  govern.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that  man  baa  three  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tures, but  that  being  one  person  he  is  made  up 
of  those  three  parts,  which  we  can  ideally  dis- 
tinguish; that  the  one  will  or  personality  has 
three  forms  of  consciousness,  sense,  self,  and 
God-consciousness.  There  are  not  three  lives, 
but  one  life ;  not  three  persons,  but  one  person ; 
the  personality  being  one  and  the  same,  wheth- 
er acting  through  body,  soul,  or  spirit 

Mr.  Heard  writes  for  a  practical  purpose,  es- 
pecially to  explain,  with  other  doctrines,  those 
of  original  sin  and  the  new  birth.  The 
thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  in 
what  a  new  light,  if  his  theory  be  true,  these 
cardinal  doctrines  of  our  faith  are  placed. 

The  fall  was  not  a  solitary  act  of  disobedience, 
but  an  inclination  given  Co  the  whole  nature  of 
Adam  in  the  direction  of  the  flesh,  by  which 
the  spirit  was  deadened  and  the  soul  and  body 
depraved.  The  spirit  instead  of  going  on  to 
know  God,  and  to  enjoy  God,  fell  back  into  a 
dead  reception  of  Divine  impressions.  The 
spirit  lost  its  hold  on  God,  and  so  the  soul  re- 
belled against  the  spirit  and  the  body  against 
the  soul ;  each  part  of  man's  nature,  though 
not  in  equal  proportions,  being  damaged.  Ad- 
am was  born  innocent,  and  endowed  with  in- 
herent capacities  for  becoming  spiritual.  We 
are  neither  innocent  by  birth,  nor  capable  of 
becoming  spiritual  by  our  innate  powers.  We 
have  a  depraved  sense-consciousness,  a  dark- 
ened self-consciousness,  and  a  dead  or  dormant 
God-consciousness. 

If  such  is  man's  fall,  it  is  evident  what  his 
rise  must  be.  The  deadened  spirit  must  be 
quickened,  and  man  brought  thereby  into  new 
and  conscious  relations  with  God.  Dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins,  he  must  be  born  again, 
that  he  may  see  God,  and  know  God.  This  is 
regeneration,  and  sanctification  is  regeneration 
continued.  The  spirit  when  first  quickened,  is 
barely  able  to  show  its  existence.  It  is  far 
from  able  to  assert  the  mastery  which  it  has 
by  right  over  soul  and  body.  But  the  advance 
of  sanctification  is  marked  by  a  growth  of  the 
spirit  It  begins  to  assert  its  supremacy,  and 
to  teach  the  soul  and  body  to  know  their  place, 
and  to  own  their  subjection  to  it,  as  the  gover- 
nor supreme  under  God.  The  more  sanctifica- 
tion advances,  the  more  marked  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit  becomes,  until  at  last  the  inferior 


faculties  own  their  subjection  to  it  and  yield  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  it  as  their  natural  pro* 
tector  and  guide.  The  spirit  once  quickened, 
grows  and  asserts  its  presence,  and  by  asserting 
its  mastery  over  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature, 
restores  the  true  harmony  of  man's  constitution, 
as  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  which  has  been  over- 
turned by  the  fall. 

We  have  given,  in  Mr.  Heard's  own  language, 
as  far  as  possible,  his  theory  of  our  tripartite 
nature.  If  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  our 
readers  as  true,  it  may  lead  to  profitable  reflec- 
tion, and  show  how  important  a  correct  psy- 
chology is  to  a  true  understanding  of  God's 
Word. 

When  one  cultivates  to  the  utmost  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature,  and  exercises  them  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  he  is  not  far  from  the 
path.— Conpuciub. 


MOTHER   ANN  LEE. 

a  pes  photograph. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Shaker  reader 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal  explains  it- 
self, and  furnishes  a  few  interesting  particulars 
with  reference  to  the  mother  of  the  Shaker 
Society : 

"  Lebanon  P.  O..  Union  Villaob,  O., 
"  Anffwt  HVA,  1868. 

"  Editor  Phrenological  Journal  :  In  the 
July  number  of  your  Journal,  which  was  sent 
to  the  writer  by  a  friend,  you  seem  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  picture  of  'Mother  Ann  Lee.' 
I  would  inform  you  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
probable that  her  picture  was  ever  taken. 
Persons  of  her  class  rarely  or  never  sat  for 
their  pictures  in  England  in  those  days,  and 
the  daguerreotype  process  was  then  unknown. 
A  good  description  of  her  person  seems  to  be 
the  dernier  resort,  and  the  best  we  can  do  for 
you.  I  presume  that  Jesus  never  sat  for  his 
picture,  and  yet,  even  without  any  authentic 
description  of  his  person,  the  world  is  filled 
with  his  pictures.  We  have  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  Ann's  person  in  our  books,  and  I  pro- 
pose drawing  it  off  and  sending  it  to  you  here- 
with. Why  could  not  some  imaginative  pain- 
ter draw  her  picture  from  such  a  description  * 
This,  you  will  say,  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  Phrenology,  and  yet  I  presume  that  half  the 
pictures  in  your  Journal  are  drawn  from  the 
imagination.*  At  all  events  I  will  proceed  to 
give  you  the  description. 

'"In  personal  appearance  Ann  Lee  was 
about  the  medium  stature  of  women.  8he  was 
thick  set  but  straight,  well  proportioned,  and 
regular  in  form  and  features.  Her  complexion 
was  light  and  fair,  blue  eyes,  and  light  chestnut 
brown  hair.  Her  countenance  was  mild  and 
expressive,  but  grave  and  solemn.  Her  glance 
was  keen  and  penetrating;  her  countenance 

*  This  is  an  erroneous  Impression,  as  all  oar  portraits 
of  eminent  personages  published  in  the  Journal  are 
carefully  selected  as  well  as  procured  from  the  best 
sources  known.— Ed.  A.  P.  J. 
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inspired  confidence ;  and  though  her  manners 
were  plain,  simple,  and  easy,  yet  she  possessed 
a  certain  dignity  of  appearance  which  com- 
manded respect    By  many  people   

who  saw  her  without  prejudice,  she  P~ 
was  called  beautiful;  and  to  her 
faithful  children  she  appeared  to  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  dignified  beauty  and 
heavenly  love  which  they  had  never 
before  discovered  among  mortals.' 

"  This  is  all  that  is  strictly  descrip- 
tive of  her  person ;  but  I  will  add  a 
few  more  remarks  of  the  historian, 
with  regard  to  her  character  and  ac- 
tions, which  may  aid  in  forming  her 
picture  in  the  imagination. 

" '  She  possessed  a  sound,  strong, 
and  healthy  physical  constitution, 
and  remarkable  powers  and  faculties 
of  mind,  which  were  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  gift  of  God. 
At  times,  when  under  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  her  countenance 
shone  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  her 
form  and  actions  appeared  divinely 
beautiful  and  very  angelic.  The 
power  and  influence  of  her  spirit,  at 
such  times,  was  great  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  she  spoke  '  as  one  having 
authority.' 

" '  Though  her  words  were  few, 
yet  they  always  seemed  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  she  ever  spoke  in  vain.  Her 
whole  soul  appeared  to  be  always  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
Divine  Spirit  seemed  to  breathe 
through  all  her  words  and  actions. 
She  inspired  into  the  hearts  of  her 
faithful  children  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  the  Divine  Being,  and  excited 
their  highest  admiration,  love,  and 
respect  In  reproving  sin  and  sinners 
the  power  of  her  spirit  seemed  irre- 
sistible. Her  admonitions  were 
sharp,  powerful,  and  penetrating ;  yet, 
while  she  struck  at  that  which  was 
evil,  she  seemed  always  anxious  to 
separate  and  preserve  the  good.  Her 
soul  was  often  inspired  with  such  di- 
vine efficacy,  that  with  a  single  word, 
or  touch  of  her  hand,  she  would  fre- 
quently raise  individuals,  aud  many 
times,  with  a  few  words,  a  whole 
assembly,  from  a  state  of  deep  dis- 
tress and    tribulation   of   soul  to  

a  state  of  great  heavenly  joy  and  comfort. 
Again,  she  has  often  ministered,  iu  a  few 
words,  to  a  large  assembly,  such  a  measure  of 
the  gift  of  repentance,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
the  floor  has  been  wet  with  tears.  She  pos- 
sessed a  degreo  of  discernment  and  penetration 
which  nothing  short  of  Divine  wisdom  could 
inspire.  In  her  labors  with  young  believers, 
she  seemed  to  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  souls,  and  would  often  lay  open  the  state 
of  their  minds  more  clearly  than  they  were 
able  to  do  themselves.  It  often  seemed  that 
not  a  soul  near  her  could  hide  the  most  secret 


feelings -from  her ;  and  in  whatever  she  asserted 
for  truth,  though  at  the  time  ever  so  doubtful 
to  others,  she  was  never  known  to  be  in  the 


scrap  in  a  future  number  of  your  excellent 
Journal  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  much  obliged. — 
Yours  truly,  r.  w.  pelham." 


THE    CATHEDRAL    OF  MILAN. 


least  mistaken.  Her  mind  rose  superior  to 
the  ordinary  passions  of  human  nature,  and 
her  labor  seemed  to  he  to  subdue  those  pas- 
sions in  her  followers  and  to  inspire  their  souls 
with  divine  and  heavenly  affections.  During 
the  whole  period  of  her  ministry  she  was  never 
known  to  be  in  the  least  degree  ruffled  or  out 
of  temper  with  any  one;  but  even  in  the 
severest  reproof  she  showed  unbounded  charity 
for  those  she  reproved,  and  anxious  only  to  put 
away  the  evil  and  cherish  the  good.' 

"  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request 
you,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  notice  this 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MILAN. 

Milan  is  the  capital  of  Lombardy  and  the 
principal  city  of  northern  Italy.  It  possesses 
an  antiquity  even  exceeding  that  of  Rome, 
having  been  originally  a  town  founded  by  the 
Insuhrian  Gauls.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  about  222  before  Christ,  and  under 
their  sway  became  a  conspicuous  center  of 
trade,  literature,  and  art.  Although  to-day 
Milan  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  Italy,  it  exhibits  but  few  remains  of 
the  splendid  architecture  which  graced  the 
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ancient  city,  in  consequence  of  tbe  numerous 
calamitous  wars  of  which  Lombardy  has  been 
the  theater  since  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
power.  There  are  several  objects  of  striking 
interest,  however,  among  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful structures  which  in  a  few  instances  have  a 
Mstory  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  sur- 
passingly magnificent  cathedral,  the  Duomo, 
which  is,  with  the  sole  exception  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  in 
Italy. 

Our  illustration  is  an  excellent  representation 
of  the  noble  edifice,  furnishing  the  reader  with 
a  view  not  only  suggestive  of  the  rare  and 
marvelous  delicacy  of  its  sculpture,  and  the 
infinite  detail  of  its  architecture,  but  also  sug- 
gestive of  its  vast  extent  and  great  value. 

Its  building  was  commenced  in  1386  by 
Giovanni  G.  Visconti,  and  so  liberal  were  his 
plans  that  it  is  not  finished  even  now.  The 
form  on  the  ground  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross 
terminated  by  an  apsis  or  domed  extension. 
In  length  it  is  485  feet ;  in  breadth  of  the  main 
body  252  feet;  between  the  walls  of  the 
transept  287  feet;  the  whole  covering  an  area 
of  107,782  square  feet  The  height  of  the 
crown  of  the  vaulting  in  the  nave  is  153  feet, 
while  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  in  the  apex 
of  the  dome  is  855  feet  above  the  pavement 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  four 
aisles  by  four  ranges  of  richly  wrought  and 
clustered  pillars.  There  are  fifty-two  of  these 
pillars,  each  formed  of  eight  shafts.  Their 
dimensions  are  80  feet  high,  with  a  shaft  diam- 
eter of  eight  feet.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
built  is  white  marble,  the  fa?ade  being  of  the 
finest  Carrara. 

The  mind  of  an  appreciative  observer  is  lost 
in  wonder  as  his  eye  roams  over  the  infinite 
adornments  of  this  cathedral.  The  successive 
masters  of  architecture  and  sculpture  who  have 
lavished  the  treasures  of  their  experience  and 
study  upon  it  have  left  testimonials  most  con- 
clusive of  their  eminent  abilities  in  the  106 
pinnacles  and  4,500  statues  which  adorn  and 
vary  its  immensity.  There  the  lover  of  art 
and  the  student  of  form  can  linger  in  the  very 
ecstasy  of  refined  enjoyment,  and  gather  gold- 
en ideas  for  future  application.  All  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  human  mind  appear  to  have 
entered  into  this  grand  consummation  of  Con- 
structiveness.  There  is  grandeur,  sublimity, 
and  majesty  in  the  long  and  high  reaches; 
there  is  minuteness  and  delicacy  in  the  fine 
and  seemingly  fragile  tracery.  There  is  beauty 
and  grace  everywhere,  but  a  beauty  mingled 
with  dignity  and  strength. 

The  general  style  of  the  architecture  is 
Gothic.  There  are  fine  interior  doorways  in 
the  Roman  fashion,  and  the  pavement  is  laid 
in  mosaics  of  red,  blue,  and  white  marble.  In 
this  cathedral  Napoleon  I  was  crowned  king 
of  Italy  in  1805,  and  subsequently  took  so 
much  interest  in  it  as  to  greatly  accelerate  its 
completion.  In  fretwork,  carving,  statuary, 
and  variety  of  detail  it  eclipses  all  other 
churches  in  the  world.    Eustace,  in  his 


"  Classical  Tour,"  says.:  "  Its  double  aisles,  its 
clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  luster  of 
its  walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  novel 
even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestical."  A 
brief  description  of  a  visit  to  this  cathedral  in 
1845  is  given  by  Bayard  Taylor  as  follows : 

"  Ascending  the  marble  steps  which  lead  to 
the  front,  I  lifted  the  folds  of  the  heavy  curtain 
and  entered.  What  a  glorious  aisle!  The 
mighty  pillars  support  a  magnificent  arched 
ceiling,  painted  to  resemble  fretwork,  and  the 
little  light  that  fells  through  the  small  windows 
above,  enters  tinged  with  a  dim  golden  hue. 
A  feeling  of  solemn  awe  comes  over  one  as  he 
steps  with  a  hushed  tread  along  Ihe  colored 
marble  floor,  and  measures  the  massive  columns 
until  they  blend  with  the  gorgeous  arches 
above.  There  are  four  rows  of  these,  nearly 
fifty  in  all,  and  when  I  state  that  they  are  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  height, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  building.  The  Duomo  is  not  yet  entirely 
finished,  the  workmen  being  still  employed  in 
various  parts ;  but  it  is  said  that,  when  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  four  thousand  statues  on 
different  parts  of  it. 

u  The  design  of  the  Duomo  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  Monte  Rosa,  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  Alps.  Its  hundreds  of  sculptured  pinna- 
cles, rising  from  every  part  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  certainly  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  splintered  ice-crags  of  Savoy.  Thus  we 
see  how  Art,  mighty  and  endless  in  her  forms 
though  she  be,  is  in  everything  but  the  child 
of  Nature.  Her  divinest  conceptions  are  but 
copies  of  objects  which  we  behold  every  day. 
The  faultless  beauty  of  the  Corinthian  capital, 
the  springing  and  intermingling  arches  of  the 
Gothic  aisle,  the  pillared  portico,  or  the  mas- 
sive and  sky-piercing  pyramid  are  but  at- 
tempts at  reproducing,  by  the  studied  regular- 
ity of  Art,  the  ever  varied  and  ever  beautiful 
forms  of  mountain,  rock,  and  forest  But  there 
is  oftentimes  a  more  thrilling  sensation  of  en- 
joyment produced  by  the  creation  of  man's 
hand  and  intellect  than  the  grander  effects  of 
Nature  existing  constantly  before  our  eyes  It 
would  seem  as  if  man  marveled  more  at  his 
own  work  than  at  the  work  of  the  Power 
which  created  him." 


Powerful  Preachers. — He  is  the  best — 
the  most  powerful  preacher — who  tells  the 
most  truth  in  the  best  manner.  We  hear  little 
or  nothing  of  the  oratorical  display  made  by 
Christ  or  his  Apostles.  But  we  feel  the  effects 
to-day  throughout  Christendom  of  the  truths 
He  uttered  and  the  works  He  performed.  We 
want  live,  healthy,  vigorous  men  in  the  pulpit 
— men  with  messages  from  God  to  man — from 
the  Source  of  life  and  light  to  the  sin-sick  soul. 
We  do  not  want  cold,  clammy  natures  that 
freeze  our  blood  and  make  us  torpid ;  but  we 
want  the  joyous  and  hopeful  to  enliven  and  en- 
courage us— we  want  to  be  elevated,  and  not 
dragged  down  in  spirit.  We  want  the  preach- 
er who  wins  and  draws,  rather  than  him  who 
narcotizes  or  repels. 


«r  ffqml  Relations. 

Domaatlc  happlnan*,  Utoa  only  hlUa 
Of  paradlaa  that  hat  larrlved  Um  fall  t 
Toon  art  Ute  norm  of  virtue,    Io  (bin*  ami 
Una  emUee,  appearing  aa  lu  troth  aba  la, 
HoaVn-born,  and  deetloed  to  Mm  atlaa  apUn.-Ovaar 


ARB  THE  WOMEN  TO  BLAME? 

A  REJOINDER  TO  THE  BROOKLYN  DIVINE. 

BV  MRS.  JULIA  A.  CARNEY. 

The  September  number  of  the  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  gives  us  what  is  called  by  the 
editor  "  a  spicy  lecture  by  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
divine,"  entitled  "  How  to  Spoil  a  Husband." 

Some  of  us  may  think  it  too  highly  spiced  for 
a  useful  recipe.  The  editor  calls  upon  said 
divine  to  write  up  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
Well,  if  he  does,  I  shall  surely  believe  the  oid 
proverb,  "  The  world  contains  three  classes- 
saints— sinners— and  the  Beecher  family."  A 
masculine  tinner  would  never  perform  the 
task,  a  taint  would  not  know  how. 

If  "  man,  proud  man,  lord  of  creation,"  etc.— 
I  have  no  time  for  the  whole  list— be  so  plastic 
in  the  hands  of  a  wife,  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  the  more  easily  molded  feminine  nature? 

If  he,  with  his  counting-house  and  bis  club, 
his  cigars  and  his  wine,  can  not  find  relief 
from  domestic  infelicity,  what  is  poor  woman 
to  do? 

"  Man  may  range 
The  court,  the  camp,  the  city,  and  the  mart ; 
Wealth,  power,  ambition  offer  an  exchange, 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange. " 
But  woman,  restricted  by  custom,  and  oft  times 
by  nature,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  her  house- 
hold, with  her  children  to  worry,  and  her  serv- 
ants (if  she  has  any)  to  vex  her  with  their 
blunders,  where  is  she  to  find  alleviation? 

If  his  breakfast  be  spoiled  by  ill-cooking  or 
sour  looks,  he  can  dine  at  Delmonico's  or  some 
other  good  place ;  if  he  spoil  her  breakfast  by 
unjust  fault-finding,  she  must  still  (so  these 
writers  all  tell  us)  exert  all  her  powers  of  body 
and  mind  to  get  up  a  good  dinner  for  his  pos- 
sibfe  return,  and  lose  all  her  own  relish  for  it 
if  he  fail  to  bless  (?)  the  dinner  hour  with  his 
august  presence. 

She  must  sympathize  with  him  in  his  efforts 
for  Borioboolagha,  but  she  must  not  neglect  a 
button  of  his  shirt  or  a  stitch  in  his  stockings 
in  consequence  thereof.  She  must  not  take 
refuge  in  social  life,  for  that  would  expose  her 
to  the  charge  of  "  gadding." 

She  must  subside  into  moping  melancholy 
and  sink  into  an  early  grave,  leaving  him  to 
be,  for  a  few  short  months,  an  "interesting 
widower,"  or  become  transformed  into  a  scold 
at  home  or  a  strong-minded  woman  abroad, 
according  as  she  has  energy  and  talent  to  fill 
either  station. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  Mr.  Beecher's 
pattern,  and  write  out  several  interesting 
"  family  recipes  "  under  whose  operation  some 
women  (chiefly  the  amiable)  die,  and  others 
are  transformed  into  Zantippes.  By  the  way, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  our  next  woman's 
rights'  meeting  would  appoint  a  committee  to 
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investigate  the  subject,  they  would  be  able  to 
prove  clearly  that  the  much  abused  wife  of 
Socrates  Was  really  a  very  fine  woman  whose  pa- 
tience was  tried  past  human  endurance  by  the 
philosopher's  careless  habits  and  his  historical 
absent-mindedness. 

Our  latest  commentators  have  freed  poor 
Job's  wife  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  charge,  yet 
she  is  still  cited  by  people  who  leave  them- 
selves wilfully  ignorant  in  such  matters. 

The  truth  is,  we  poor  women  are  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  with  the  amount  of  advice 
given  us  now-a-days,  all  of  it  unasked,  and 
much  of  it  conflicting,  that  wc  arc  beginning 
to  say,  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree?" 

One  day  we  have  a  story  entitled  "  How  to 
Keep  Him,"  in  which  we  are  adjured  to  wear 
bright  silks  and  fine  lace-collars,  lest  he  deem 
us  "  a  dowdy."  The  next  a  sermon,  "  How  to 
Spoil  Him,"  in  which  we  are  cautioned  against 
wearing  "  clothes  not  consistent  with  his  in- 
come." 

Well,  it  would  take  wiser  heads  than  ours  to 
settle  such  discrepancies,  so  very  many  of  us,  I 
think,  would  subscribe  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  possibly  do  for  a  husband 
is  to  love  him,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
Brooklyn  divine  offering  you  the  same  pre- 
scription. 


DOBS   IT  PAY? 

The  intemperate  youth  of  twenty  has  a 
chance  of  living  154  years,  while  the  temperate 
youth  of  the  same  age  has  a  chance  of  living 
44  years,  or  nearly  three  times  as  long.  Think 
of  this,  you  who  drink ;  you  give  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  dissipation  two-thirds  of  your  life.  Will 
it  pay  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ?  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  time  that  you  lose.  You  lose  a 
good  name,  you  lose  the  comforts  of  health 
and  influence  and  domestic  happiness,  the  joys 
of  a  pure  conscience  and  of  God's  favor — yon 
lose  the  joys  of  an  eternal  heaven  you  might 
win  but  for  drink.  Will  it  pay  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice?  Could  you  know  that  when  a  third 
of  your  future  life  shall  be  spent  some  enemy 
will  pursue  you  to  death  if  you  remain  within 
his  reach,  would  you  not  put  impassable  bar- 
riers of  space  and  concealment  between  you 
and  your  deadly  foe  ?  The  impassable  barrier 
between  man  and  his  deadly  foe  intemperance 
is  total  abstinence.  Will  you  not,  my  friend, 
interpose  that  barrier  between  yourself  and  the 
cup  of  death?  Will  you  not  lay  aside  this 
brief  exhortation  to  take  the  solemn  pledge  ? 
Will  you  sign  the  pledge  with  an  earnest  sense 
of  its  importance,  and  strive  manfully  and  re- 
ligiously to  keep  it  ? 

"  Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  young  man  T 
Where  are  yon  going  so  fast. 
With  a  cup  In  your  hand,  a  flush  on  your  brow  t 
Though  pleasure  and  fun  may  accompany  now, 
It  tells  of  a  sorrow  to  come  by-and-by. 
It  tells  of  a  fang  that  Is  sealed  with  a  sigh, 
It  tells  of  a  shame  at  last,  young  mau, 
A  withering  shame  that  will  last"         x.  h.  p. 


THE  OLD  HOME  AND  HEARTH. 


JTT  KEEN  s.  KKXFOKD. 


Whebb  in  the  wide  world  is  a  spot  that  Is  dearer 
Than  the  old  home  and  hearth  where  onr  young  lives 
were  spent  ? 

Wo  think  of  old  times,  and  even  heaven  secmeth  nearer, 
And  we  sigh  for  a  tithe  of  our  childhood's  content. 

But  the  days  of  our  childhood  have  vanished  forever  ; 
The  noon  follows  closely  the  footsteps  of  morn,— 

"But  the  memory  of  childhood  is  with  us  forever, 
And  the  old  home  and  hearth  where  our  earth-lives 
were  born. 

We  love  to  sit  down  when  the  day's  toll  is  ended. 

And  think  of  the  home  where  our  early  days  passed ; 
And  In  fancy  the  voices  of  loved  ones  are  blended 

Around  the  old  hearth  as  we  heard  them  all  last 
And  the  present  is  gone,  and  once  more  we  are  children. 

No  care  on  our  faces,  no  sin  on  our  sonls. 
And  the  old  home  resounds  with  the  gladdest  of  echoes, 

And  love,  as  of  old,  every  feeling  controls. 

And  again,  in  our  fancy,  our  father  is  sitting 
Close  up  in  the  inglenook,  hearty  and  hale ; 

And  mother  is  there,  with  her  old-fashioned  knitting, 
And  the  smile  on  her  lace  where  youth's  roses  grew 
pale. 

The  frosts  of  the  winter  are  over  her  tresses, 
And  father's  thin  hair  is  as  white  as  the  snow ; 

But  we  think  as  we  give  them  the  old-time  caresses. 
Their  hearts  are  as  young  as  they  were  long  ago. 

And  again  by  the  hearthstone  we  gather  together. 
And  sing  "Coronation,"  and  "Windham,"  and  "  Mear," 

And  the  old  folks  forget,  as  they  sing,  stormy  weather. 
And  think  of  that  land  with  the  skies  ever  clear. 

Then  father  takes  down  from  its  place  In  the  corner, 

The  family  Bible,  all  time-stained  and  worn, 
And  reads  us  the  story  of  Christ  in  the  manger, 

And  that  far-away  time  when  our  8avionr%as  bom. 
And  then  he  kneels  down,  and  our  mother  beside  him ; 

And  the  voice  of  his  prayer  has  the  sound  of  a  psalm, 
As  he  speaks  of  the  rest  that  awaiteth  the  faithful, 

In  the  fair,  golden  city  wrapped  always  in  calm. 

Then  the  good-nights  are  spoken,  in  tones  low  and  tender; 

A  kiss  for  onr  mother,  n  smile  for  them  nil, 
And  each  one  goes  his  way,  and  we  wake  from  our  dream- 
ing, 

To  find  that  the  past  is  beyond  our  recall ; 
And  we  sigh,  though  In  vain,  for  the  time  that  has  van- 
ished. 

The  old  time,  the  glad  time,  of  all  times  the  beet. 
When  we  gathered  at  eve  by  sweet  home's  pleasant 
hearthstone, 

Ere  our  lives  had  grown  weary  with  care  and  unrest. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. — No.  1. 

Knowing  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  a  progres- 
sive man,  your  Journal  a  progressive  publica- 
tion, and  your  readers  progressive  people,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  among  you  all  some 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  very  mixed  and 
muddled  question  of  "  Woman's  Rights."  I 
remember  years  ago  physiologists  used  to  give 
us  weight  and  measure  of  just  what  should  be 
eaten  and  drunken,  entirely  regardless  of  the 
old  saw  even  then  in  vogue  among  our  grand- 
mothers, and  seeming  to  have  a  vague  kind  of 
meaning  relating  to  something  quite  unintelli- 
gible, that"  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison." 
Now  we  find  in  the  light  of  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive science  a  practical  solution  of  these 
mysterious  words;  and  physiologists  tell  us 
that  in  the  matter  of  meats  and  drinks  every 
one  must,  in  the  light  of  an  intelligent  under- 
standing, select  from  among  the  multiform 


stores  in  Nature's  larder  such  aliment  as  is  best 
fitted  to  nourish  us  in  the  conditions  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  And  so  "  the  world  moves." 
From  out  the  dingy  past  comes  slowly  creep- 
ing here  and  there  a  ray  of  light,  as  though 
the  illuminations  of  science  and  common  sense 
were  just  breaching  the  ramparts  which  the 
ages  past  have  thrown  around  all  the  practical 
commonplaces  of  life.  Not  that  physiologists 
or  the  most  progressive  science  would  throw 
down  all  barriers  and  bid  the  glutton  and  the 
bibber  to  "  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  wo 
die." 

Necessarily  there  should  be  a  limit ;  but  the 
old  land-marks  are  not  swept  away,  but  ad- 
vanced. The  lines  are  lengthened,  and  in  their 
lengthening  comes  the  necessity  for  strength- 
ening the  stakes.  Science  tell  us — and  obser- 
vation and  experience  prove  the  assertion — 
that  even  the  constitution  of  man  is  changed 
and  changing  in  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion and  development  With  this  change 
come  new  wants  and  new  necessities.  Ab- 
normal conditions  also  change.  New  diseases 
appear,  and  modifications  of  old  diseases.  New 
remedies  are  thus  demanded.  We  can  not  ad- 
here to  the  "  good  old  ways,"  however  good 
they  may  have  been  when  they  were  appro- 
priate. We  can  not  any  longer  go  to  mill  with 
our  grist  in  one  end  of  a  bag,  and  a  stone  in 
the  other  for  ballast  Now  the  query  is :  are 
these  the  only  things  which  we  have  out- 
grown? Time  was  when  the  highest  sphere 
of  woman  was  to  be  an  "  angel  of  mercy ;"  or 
the 44  unyoked  "  to  be  a  sort  of  peripatetic  per- 
ambulation in  felt  shoes,  among  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
tressed, alleviating  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, while  the 44  yoked  " — whether  equally  or 
unequally—were  to  mind  the  house,  raise  chil- 
dren, obey  the 44  head  of  the  woman,"  soothe 
the  irascible  spouse  when  44  worn  out  with  the 
cares  of  business,"  and  make  Am  way  smooth, 
and  never  mind  about  the  thorns  which  beset 
her  own  path  and  lacerated  her  weary  feet,  as 
she  toiled  on  realizing  bo  fully  the  conclusion 
reached  by  at  least  one  old  man,  who,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  having  seen  a  family  of  fourteen 
grow  up  about  him,  declared  it  was  44  a  long 
pulling  job."  Now  we  find  others  coming  into 
a  realization  of  this  same  fact,  and  it  has  caused 
us  mentally  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not 
some  real  substantial  foundation  in  the  pro- 
gressive movement  for  what  is  called  the 
44  emancipation  of  women."  But  along  with 
this  comes  the  more  important  query :  41  eman- 
cipation "  from  what  ?  Motherly  cares  ?  wifely 
duties?  sisterly  loves?  womanly  dependen- 
cies? Ahl  there's  the  rubl  Can  we  never, 
never  do  anything  in  this  country  without  run- 
ning it  into  such  extremes  ?  May  not  a  mother 
qualify  herself,  necessarily  the  first  teacher  of 
her  sons,  to  teach  them  that  which  shall  make 
mm  of  them  ?  Should  not  a  mother  prepare 
herself  to  lay  deep  and  broad  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  boy  the  foundation  of  right  prin- 
ciples of  Government  as  well  as  principles  of 
private  right?  The  boy  must  not  only  bo  a 
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man,  bat  a  citizen, — not  only  a  citizen,  but  a 
sovereign.  He  must  govern  as  well  as  be  gov- 
erned ;  and  shall  he  be  left  to  the  chance  of 
the  drift  he  may  pick  up,  as  he  floats  adown 
the  stream  of  life  into  the  political  vortex 
which  awaits  him?  Looking  at  it  practically, 
how  many  men  are  profoundly  instructed  in 
the  principles  and  policy  of  Government  ?  How 
many  even  of  those  who  are  "rulers  in  the 
land?"  Do  we  commit  to  the  uninstructed 
the  engine  or  the  helm  of  the  ship  which  bears 
even  our  wares  from  our  port  to  another?  Do 
we  require  an  equivalent  amount  of  knowledge 
before  we  commit  the  44  helm  of  state  "  to  the 
hand  of  the  44  most  available  man  ?  "  When, 
how,  and  where  shall  our  men  be  taught? 
Does  not  every  man  know  that  when  man- 
hood is  attained,  there  is  no  time,  no  place  for 
the  proper  training?  and  that  even  in  the 
scholastic  course  assigned  to  youth,  other 
studies  chiefly  engross  the  attention  ?  If  col- 
lege is  before  him,  he  must  be  up  to  the  mark 
in  the  tests  of  the  institution  to  which  he 
goes.  If  business,  'tis  time  thrown  away  for 
him  to  remain  under  tuition  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  particular 
branch  in  which  he  is  to  serve.  We  hear 
sometimes  the  general  proposition:  if  the 
mother  inculcates  right  moral  principles,  these 
will  guide  the  boy  and  man  aright  Granted, 
so  far  as  questions  are  concerned  in  which  be 
knows  the  right  But  put  the  boy  or  man  in 
the  wilderness  without  chart  or  compass,  and 
let  him  desire  ever  so  much  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tion to 44  be  home  to  supper,"  which  way  will 
he  steer  to  get  there  ?  However,  this  is  outside 
the  inquiries  I  intended  to  make,  but  may 
serve  for  a  topic  for  some  one  in  answering  the 
query,  What  are  woman's  rights  ?  and  what  is 
the  limit?  May  the  mother  rise  superior  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  nursery  and  the  sewing- 
room  and  the  kitchen  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  impera- 
tively her  duty,  and  may  she  not  do  this,  still 
preserving  all  the  womanly  delicacy  about 
which  poets  have  sung  and  romancers  written  ? 
Nay,  more :  may  she  not,  as  a  wife,  become  par- 
taker in  her  husband's  trusts,  and  become  a 
helpmate  in  more  than  soothing  his  irritation 
by  concealing  from  him  the  home  cares,  and 
the  trials  to  which  she  is  subject  ?  Can  any 
man  be  satisfied  with  the  companionship  of  a 
mere  drudge?  and  if  he  find  not  the  compan- 
ionship he  wants  and  needs  at  home,  will  he 
not  seek  it  elsewhere?  Here  comes  in  that 
other  mixed  and  muddled  question :  How  is  it 
that  men  seem  to  prefer  inferior  women  for 
wives?  May-be  some  one  will  throw  some 
light  upon  this.  These  themes  are  intermixed 
as  well  as  mixed,  and  growing  out  from  these 
are  many  others,  real,  practical,  vital,  growing, 
which  must  come  before  us.  Within  the  limit 
I  dare  to  ask  in  your  paper,  I  can  only  open 
the  subject,  for  it  enlarges  as  I  write,  until,  as 
you  see,  it  has  been  only  glanced  at,  and 'only 
a  single  suggestion  among  the  many  which 
present  themselves  has  been  thrown  out  But 
will  not  some  one  come  to  the  rescue,  and  take 
the  middle  ground,  and  tell  us  how  we  may 


give  our  influence  to  the  development  of  true 
men  and  equally  true  women  without  necessi- 
tating such  a  breaking  down  and  building  up 
as  should  destroy  the  handwriting  of  our 
Maker  in  our  mental,  moral,  and  physical  con- 
stitutions, which  says, 44  male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them?"  B. 


BABIES. 

TUB  niGHT  WAV  TO  TREAT  THEM. 

All  young  mothers— and  some  mothers  not 
very  young — need  particular  instruction  in  the 
management  of  infants.  Ignorance,  neglect, 
and  wrong  treatment  send  thousands  to  the 
grave  that  might  live  to  bless  their  parents 
and  the  world.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  ex- 
perienced matron  who  speaks  from  personal 
experience.  Mrs.  Stanton,  in  the  Revolution, 
remarks : 

44  If  there  are  two  things  we  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, they  are  babies  and  bread ;  and  for 
our  knowledge  of  both  these  divine  arts  we  aro 
indebted  to  philosophical,  scientific  gentlemen. 

44  The  only  valuable  work  we  ever  saw  on  In- 
fancy was  written  by  a  man,  Andrew  Combe,  of 
Scotland,  a  sound  thinker  and  a  learned  physi- 
ologist We  shall  never  forget  how  tempest- 
tossed  we  were  when  we  found  ourself  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  man-child  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  for  his  comfort  and  pro: 
tection.  An  ignorant  nurse  fidgeted  round  the 
room  day  and  night  sang  melancholy  ditties, 
and  rocked  vehemently,  while  the  child  cried 
continually  with  a  loud  voice,  and  we  wept, 
prayed,  and  philosophized  by  turns.  Reason- 
ing on  general  principles,  we  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  the  child  was 
large  and  vigorous,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  nurse  that  he  was  not 
quiet  and  comfortable.  Accordingly,  we  forti- 
fied ourself  in  that  opinion  by  a  faithful  read- 
ing of  what  Combe  had  to  say  on  babies  in 
general.  The  result  of  this  consideration  of  his 
opinions  was  a  prompt  revolution  in  the  whole 
nursery  department,  and  a  transfer  of  pain 
from  the  baby  to  the  nurse,  who  stood  hum- 
bled and  chagrined  as  she  saw  her  time-hon- 
ored system  summarily  set  aside,  the  pins,  par- 
egoric, catnip,  and  cradle  driven  out  while 
pure  air,  sunlight,  and  common-sense  walked 
in.  Oh !  what  sighs,  what  groans,  what  doubt- 
ful shakings  of  the  head,  what  suppressed  laugh- 
ter and  whisperings  in  the  hall  we  heard  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of  that 
dynasty  of  health,  happiness,  and  rest  to  that 
new-born  soul. 

44  When  the  three  hours'  cry  began  that  day, 
which  ancient  dames  assured  us  was  a  custom 
that  had  been  faithfully  kept  by  all  of  the  sons 
of  Adam  from  time  immemorial,  we  ordered 
the  little  sufferer  to  be  promptly  stripped  to  the 
skin  and  put  in  a  warm  bath ;  that  brought  in- 
stant relief;  after  which  he  was  dressed  in  a 
few  light  garments  hung  on  the  shoulders,  with 
no  swaddling  bands,  no  pressure  on  the  lungs 
or  bowels,  and  laid  down  to  sleep.  He  was  fed 
(according  to  Combe)  every  two  hours  by  day, 


and  but  once  during  the  night  After  that  we 
had  peace,  though  eternal  vigilance  on  our 
part  was  its  price." 

The  Ladies'  Friend  comments  as  follows  on 
the  above:  "The  feeling  so  graphically  de- 
scribed is  common  to  all  young  mothers,  that 
of  utter  ignorance  what  to  do  with  the  precious 
possession  that  has  suddenly  environed  them 
with  anew  world  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
But  some  submit  to  the  time-honored  stupidi- 
ties of  the  professional  nurse ;  while  others,  hap- 
pily for  the  baby,  feel  so  strongly  the  infinite 
importance  of  right  treatment,  that  nothing 
will  content  them  short  of  the  best  knowledge 
the  human  mind  has  arrived  at,  and  the  best 
practice  that  their  concentrated  intelligence 
and  devotion  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject Until  that  is  mastered— what  to  do  with 
the  baby,  all  other  duties,  not  to  say  pleasures, 
are  subordinate ;  a  sacrifice,  it  may  sometimes 
be  thought,  but  one  that  is  quickly  and  surely 
rewarded.  The  happy  results  of  sensible  treat- 
ment soon  confirm  the  best  theories,  and,  once 
for  all,  the  mother  is  master  of  the  situation. 

44  Our  experience  agrees  with  that  we  have 
quoted,  in  preferring  4  Combe  on  Infancy'*  to 
all  other  books  for  guidance.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  books  are  not  absolute 
—at  heat,  can  only  be  aids  to  the  daily  and 
hourly  inspiration  from  the  highest  wisdom 
that  comes  to  every  faithful  worker.  The  new 
human  being  is  not  exactly  like  any  other.  It 
is  a  new  revelation,  to  be  revered  and  studied 
accordingly." 

[The  practice  of  putting  infants  in  tight  band- 
ages is  barbarous,  aud  causes  much  mischief. 
Sensible  nurses  have  long  since  dropped  the 
practice.  Knowledge,  practical  common-sense, 
and  the  observance  of  the  indications  of  nature, 
will  help  young  mothers  to  properly  treat  thdr 
children.] 


A   BEAUTIFUL  FACE. 

THE  BLOOM  AND  BEAUTY  OF  YOUTH  INJURED 
BY  INTOXICATING  DRINKS.  A  NEW  ARGU- 
MENT TO  THE  YOUNG. 

BT  A  WIITWI  ZLDESLY  GEXTUMAK. 


I  ask — what  in  the  human  face 

Appears  with  such  a  lovely  grace, 

As  the  sweet  bloom  on  youth's  fair  cheek  ? 

Of  which,  to  you,  I  love  to  speak. 

The  blushing  red,  the  pearly  white, 

How  beautiful  when  they  unite, 

And,  blending  so  their  colors  each, 

Rival  in  hue  the  very  peach  1 

Delightful  bloom  of  health  and  youth  ! 

I  tell  you  now  the  very  truth : 

You  can't  preserve  it,  son  or  daughter, 

Without  a  beverage  of  pure  water. 

rr. 

I've  seen  the  man  whose  cheeks  were  flush'd, 
And  thro'  whose  veins  the  crimson  rush'd, 

*  Published  at  this  office.  Price,  post-paid,  $1  60. 
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Driven  by  brandy,  ram,  or  gin, 

Or  something  alcohol  was  in. 

Yon  need  not  ask  where  he  has  been, — 

Look  at  the  color  of  his  skin, 

A  darkish,  dusky,  dirty  red, 

As  if  he  needed  to  be  bled ; 

Just  such  a  face  you'd  like  to  mire ; 

Five  dollars  could  not  buy  your  kiss. 

Grim  Apoplexy,  tiger-like, 

Is  ready  on  his  heart  to  strike. 

His  days,  poor  man !  will  soon  grow  shorter, 

Unless  he  takes  to  clear,  cold  water. 

m. 

It  sometimes  works  another  way, 
Still  proving  Alcohol's  hard  sway, 
And  shows  how  easy  'tis  to  trace 
The  story  in  the  human  face. 
The  man  is  pale ;  the  liquor  took 
The  healthful  picture  from  his  look ; 
At  one  time  purple ;  then  he's  pale. 
His  face  f  It  tells  a  sorry  tale ! 
If  no  one  sees  him  when  he  drinks, 
No  one  can  know  it.   So  he  thinks. 
But  there's  his  face,  the  whole  time  telling 
■Secrets  about  him  and  his  dwelling. 


Yes,— there's  his  face !  it  tells  a  yarn 
About  his  drinking  in  the  barn. 
Oh !  soon  he'll  have,  in  Satan's  collars, 
Delirium  tremens,  with  its  horrors  I 
I'm  sure  'twould  make  him  stand  aghast 
To  see  what's  coming  on  at  last ; 
For  he  that  dies  a  drunkard's  death, 

Can  not  escape  the  dreadful  rod, 
Nor  enter,  Inspiration  saith, 

Into  the  kingdom  of  our  God. 
Oh,  no  indeed.   He  '11  never  rest 
In  the  bright  mansions  of  the  blest. 
Then  think, — how  Temperance  embraces 
Life,  safety,  health,  and — handsome  faces ; 
For  Beauty  smiles  on  those  who've  sought  her 
By  using  beautiful  cold  water. 

IV. 

Those  of  my  age, — our  bloom  is  gone  I 
It  went,  too,  with  our  youthful  morn. 
And  why  ? — I'll  tell  you,  though  it's  tough : 
"  This  movement"  was  not  soon  enough. 
We,  like  our  fathers,  took  the  thing 
Before  we  knew  it  had  a  sting. 


We  took  our  bitters,  toddy,  punch, 
And  other  names,  oh,  quite  a  bunch ; 


And  thus  the  Devil  meant  to  pave 
Our  way  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave. 
But  Temperance  came  I  oh,  happy  day ! 
And  showed  the  danger  of  the  way. 
We  saw  the  precipice's  edge, 
And  were  induced  to  give  our  pledge. 
This  pledge  we've  kept  for  many  a  year, 
With  consequences  bright  and  clear ; 
For  th'  angel  Health— we've  almost  caught 
her, 

In  daily  use  of  pure  cold  water. 

v. 

But  hark !  fresh  danger  threatens  now 
To  undermine  the  Temperance  vow. 
Under  pretense  of  healthful  cheer, 
They're  bringing  on  their  puny  beer, 
And  many  drink  and  rapid  go  it, 
Not  knowing  how  their  faces  show  it. 
Oh,  how  it  swells  and  bloats  the  face, 
Killing  expression,  beauty,  grace ! 
How  dull  he  looks !  how  clumsy  speaks ! 
He's  got  the  dropsy  in  his  cheeks ! 
But  not  his  face  alone  is  damaged, — 
It's  curious  how  his  mind  is  managed. 
When  playful,  he  will  grunt  or  growl ; 
When  still,  he's  solemn  as  an  owl ; 


His  habit,  like  a  rope,  grows  "  tauter," 
Till  beer  he  quits  for  clear,  cold  water. 


VI. 

Remember,  Temperance  is  the  best 

Cosmetic  in  the  growing  West ; 

It  purifies  the  skin  and  blood ; 

Of  evils,  it  prevents  a  flood ; 

It  keeps  good  hours,— it  keeps  good  cheer ; 

Brings  Joyful  hope,  dismisses  fear ; 

Steadies  our  nerves,  our  limbs,  our  brain, 

And  makes  us  feel  quite  young  again. 

It  kills  off  passion,  want,  and  strife, 

And  other  snaky  foes  of  life ; 

Nothing  will  make  such  perfect  slaughter 

Of  fiery  imps  as  fresh,  cold  water. 

vn. 

Oh,  would  you,  then,  prevent  disease ; 
Would  you  your  great  Creator  please ; 
Would  you  enjoy  continued  health, 
And  grow  in  beauty  and  in  wealth ; 
And  would  you  keep  your  youthful  bloom 
Until  you're  old  and  near  your  tomb, 
And  have  your  grandson's  lovely  child 
Look  in  your  face  and  sweetly  smile ; 
Then  cherish  our  great  Temperance  cause, 
With  or  without  the  aid  of  laws; 
Aid,  by  a  pure,  religious  life, 
Delighting  husband,  children,  wife ; 
And,  whether  on  the  land  or  sea, 
Let  your  untiring  motto  be  : 
We  give  to  Alcohol  no  quarter, — 
Our  only  beverage  is  cold  water. 
Habttobd,  Ohio.  benjamin  FENN. 


THE   M  AD  STONE  AGAIN. 

MORE  TESTIMONY. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Odin,  Illinois: 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  June  number  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  there  is  an  in- 
quiry for  facts  with  reference  to  the  madstone. 
It  (the  madstone)  was  then  a  new  thing  to  me, 
having  never  before  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  since  with  some  facts  respect- 
ing it 

About  the  1st  of  July  the  son  of  one  of  my 
neighbors  was  bitten  on  the  arm  by  a  rabid 
horse,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  The  wound  was  a 
severe  one,  lacerating  the  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  fingers,  and  covered  with  the  froth  or 
foamy  saliva.  Some  persons  present  had  heard 
or  knew  of  a  madstone  owned  by  a  man  living 
some  sixty  miles  away.  A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  him,  and  he  came,  bringing  the 
stone,  which  he  applied  to  the  wounds.  It 
stuck  to  the  wounds  about  ninety  times  in  all. 
When  the  stone  would  adhere  no  longer,  the 
patient  was  pronounced  cured,  or  the  poison 
all  extracted. 

The  stone  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
crab-apple,  and  I  should  judge  from  its  look  to 
be  a  combination  of  "  old  red  sandstone  "  and 
quartz. 

The  present  owner  of  the  stone  says  he  has 
applied  it  to  over  two  hundred  cases  of  persons 
bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  not  one  to  his  knowl- 
edge ever  had  the  hydrophobia.   In  one 
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of  a  rattlesnake  bite,  he  says  the  poison  was 
drawn  out  so  that  it  could  be  seen. 

The  manner  of  applying  it  was  this :  The 
stone  was  first  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  heated 
to  a  little  more  than  blood-heat,  then  put  upon 
the  wound,  when,  if  there  was  any  poison 
there,  it  would  adhere  to  it  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  It  was  then  put  again  into  the  water 
(still  kept  warm),  and  allowed  to  remain  about 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  water  was 
changed  after  two  or  three  applications. 

The  young  man  who  was  bitten  by  the  horse 
has  recovered,  and  says  he  feels  as  well  as  ever. 
Yours  truly,  &  o.  h. 

Another  correspondent  writes  from  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  Having  just  noticed  a  communi- 
cation in  the  September  number  of  your  Jour- 
nal, on  the  subject  of  "  Madstone,"  I  thought 
best  to  drop  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  it  I  have 
lived  in  this  State  twelve  years,  and  in  the 
mean  time  traveled  extensively  in  it.  I  have 
come  in  contact  personally  with  a  number  of 
cases  of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  and  of 
rattlesnake  bites  by  the  reputed  madstone.  I 
can  give  the  names  of  different  persons  whom 
I  know  were  bitten  badly  by  mad  dogs,  and 
on  application  of  the  said  stone  were  cured  en- 
tirely, never  showing  any  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease afterward;  and  it  seems  a  perfect  cure  in 
every  instance.  There  is  no  deception  in  this 
madstone;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  its 
origin  or  nature.  One  of  these  stones  is  now 
owned  in  Linn  County,  Iowa,  and  one  in  Cedar 
County,  Iowa.  They  are  known  generally  in 
those  counties  by  the  people,  and  are  consid- 
ered of  great  value.  Respectfully  yours,  m.  b. 


INSECTS,  OR, 

"  INSTINCT  WITHOUT  BRAIN." 

We  find  a  few  paragraphs  with  the  above  sub- 
caption  in  an  exchange.  The  writer,  apparently 
a  person  by  no  means  deficient  in  early  educa- 
tion, attempts  in  a  few  brief  sentences  to  dis- 
pose of  the  great  principle  of  nervous  appre- 
hension, or  the  necessity  of  brain  in  the  activ- 
ities of  lower  organized  life.  His  very  first 
assertion  seems  to  us  entirely  gratuitous,  and 
not  warranted  by  the  extensive  researches  of 
savant  in  the  field  of  natural  history.  He  says : 
"  Long  ago  it  was  ascertained  by  naturalists 
that  worms  and  insects  are  without  a  brain, 
and  yet  they  pursue  a  course  of  activity  which 
borders  on  the  domain  of  reason ;  so  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  that  they  act  from  instinct, 
which  is  no  explanation  at  all  of  phenomena 
in  the  highest  orders  of  organic  life  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  brain.  If  that  organ 
is  severely  injured,  so  that  its  normal  functions 
are  no  longer  performed,  consciousness  and 
orderly  manifestations  of  its  influence  are  in- 
terrupted or  suspended. 

"  But  the  insect  world  swarms  with  beings 
of  the  most  delicate  construction,  without 
hearts  and  without  brains,  whose  movements 
and  habits,  independently  of  thousands  of  con- 
*fS  tingencies  to  which  they  are  exposed,  prove, 


in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  their  acta 
arc  a  near  approach  to  elements  of  a  reasoning 
faculty,  if  they  do  not  indicate  reason  itself. 
When,  by  accident,  the  thread  of  a  spider's 
web  is  broken,  the  little  weaver  examines  the 
misfortune  with  extreme  care,  and  by  taking 
different  positions  surveys  the  damage,  and 
then  proceeds  artistically  to  repair  it  by  spli- 
cing or  inserting  an  entire  new  cord. 

"  Again :  when  a  wandering  fly  becomes  en- 
tangled in  the  net,  the  owner  of  the  trap,  ly- 
ing patiently  near  by  for  game,  indicates  cal- 
culation in  regard  to  the  character  and  strength 
of  the  victim.  Does  it  not  strangely  resemble 
reason  when  all  its  movements,  under  such  an 
aspect  of  affairs,  show  beyond  a  doubt  the  spi- 
der considers  the  matter  in  all  its  relations  be- 
fore venturing  to  seize  the  prey?  And  yet 
spiders  are  without  a  brain." 

It  was  our  intention  to  venture  a  few  re- 
marks in  analysis  and  counter  consideration  of 
these  statements,  so  opposed  are  they  to  the 
scientific  theory  of  the  functions  and  general 
distribution  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  a  wri- 
ter who  subscribes  himself  "Reflector"  has 
anticipated  us  by  publishing  in  the  same  ex- 
change a  well-pondered  answer  and  refutation. 
We  can  scarcely  do  better  than  reprint  that 
part  of  it  which  bears  upon  the  illustration 
which  the  first  writer  uses  as  an  emphatic  ba- 
sis for  his  argument 

"  The  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  article 
says :  '  Long  ago  it  was  ascertained  by  natu- 
ralists that  worms  and  insects  are  without 
brains.' 

"Now,  I  take  the  ground  that  naturalists 
have  not  ascertained,  but  only  supposed  the 
lower  order  of  animated  nature  to  be  without 
brains.  The  spider,  for  instance,  not  only  has 
a  brain,  but  a  heart,  as  well  as  all  the  viscera ; 
but,  being  only  one  small  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  created  beings,  must  in  accordance 
with  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  differ  from 
all  others  in  anatomical  structure,  position,  etc., 
but  adapted  to  its  particular  sphere.  The  spi- 
der has  blood,  and  its  blood  circulates.  It 
can  not  live  if  shut  up  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
showing  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensable 
to  its  existence ;  proving  also  that  it  has  lungs, 
or  a  breathing  apparatus  suited  to  its  nature. 
The  spider  has  eyes,  and  can  see ;  now,  it  is 
not  the  eye  that  sees,  but  the  brain ;  the  eye 
being  only  a  powerful  transparent  lens  through 
which  the  brain  looks. 

"The  spider  shows  instinct  when  it  se- 
lects a  position  for  its  net,  and  exhibits  con- 
siderable mechanical  skill  in  expanding  or  con- 
tracting it  to  fit  the  different  angles,  etc.,  also 
weaving  the  meshes  large  or  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  power  of  the  weaver,  and 
the  game  for  which  the  net  is  set" 

The  lower  orders  of  animal  life  in  some  in- 
stances do  not  possess  a  brain  constituted  sim- 
ilarly to  man  or  the  brute,  but  a  brain  distrib- 
uted through  the  body  with  numerous  centers 
called  ganglia.  The  crab,  the  lobster,  and 
most  other  members  of  the  crustacean  family, 
are  so  organized.   The  turtle  has  very  little 


brain  in  its  head,  but  several  considerable 
brains  or  ganglia  distributed  through  the  large 
mass  of  its  body.  From  these  ganglia  nerves 
proceed  and  ramify  through  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  turtle,  receiving  sensations  and 
imparting  force, 

WILLIAM    P.  FESSENDEN, 

THE  EMINENT  STATESMAN. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  another  distinguished  man,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  regarded  as  a 
leading  mind  among  our  statesmen.  He 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  of  September, 
at  his  home  in  Portland,  Maine.  A  few 
remarks  based  upon  a  phrenological  de- 
lineation published  in  October,  1864,  will 
suffice  with  reference  to  his  well-known 
character. 

He  had  a  large,  high,  and  well-formed 
head, —  a  predominance  of  the  mental 
temperament,  and  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  He  was  a  quick  dis- 
cerner  of  truth  moral  and  truth  rational, 
but  by  no  means  precipitate  in  his  con- 
clusions or  actions.  With  Secretiveness 
but  moderately  developed,  and  Combat- 
iveness  strong,  he  was  open,  candid,  and 
earnest  in  the  expression  and  advocacy 
of  his  sentiments  and  opinions  which  re- 
lated to  agitated  questions.  He  was 
generous  in  the  use  of  his  means,  kind 
and  forbearing  toward  those  who  might 
have  become  indebted  to  him  or  unwit- 
tingly had  trespassed  on  his  rights.  He 
possessed  no  little  dignity,  but  with  it 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  arrogance  or 
affectation. 

His  sense  of  justice  was  powerful,  pre- 
cluding him  from  connivance  of,  or  col- 
lusion with,  any  measure  which  it  did 
not  approve.  Whatever  was  thought  of 
his  opinions,  no  one  who  knew  Mr.  Fes- 
senden  questioned  his  sincerity  and  de- 
votion to  principle. 

With  an  organization  constituted  of 
fine  material  and  a  temperament  of  very 
delicate  susceptibility,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  intellectual  activity  wore 
upon  his  physical  powers  and  so  con- 
tributed to  his  death. 

The  following  are  the  current  facts  in 
his  career. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  the  son  of  Samuel  Fessenden, 
a  man  of  considerable  note  in  New  England 
politics  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was  born  at 
Boscawen,  in  Merrimack  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  16th,  1806.  His  early  education 
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was  chiefly  obtained  from  his  father,  who  took 
no  little  pride  in  the  precocity  William  Pitt 
evinced  in  his  studies.  Entering  Bowdoin 
College  a  mere  boy,  he  graduated  with  much 
honor  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
then  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
In  1827  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  opened  an  office  in  the  village  of 
Bridge  ton,  Cumberland  County,  Me. 
Not  content  with  the  life  of  a  country 
lawyer,  he  did  not  remain  here  long, 
but  removed  to  Portland,  and  there 
competed  with  the  leading  men  of  his 
profession  in  the  State.  Earnestly 
devoting  himself  to  his  work,  he  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  first  rank  as  a  coun- 
selor and  an  advocate,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  practice  and 
reputation  constantly  extending. 

During  the  period  from  1845  to  1852 
he  had  in  one  very  important  case 
Daniel  Webster  as  his  associate.  This 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
Washington,  and  involved  a  legal 
question  never  before  discussed  in 
that  Court,  viz.,  how  far  the  fraudulent 
acts  of  an  auctioneer  in  selling  prop- 
erty should  affect  the  owner  of  the 
property  sold,  he  being  no  party  to 
the  fraud.  Mr.  Fessenden  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  weight  and  influence 
of  Judge  Story's  opinion  and  decision 
against  his  client  in  the  Court  below. 
He  was  successful,  and  Judge  Story's 
decision  was  reversed.  Mr.  Fessenden's  argu- 
ment on  that  occasion  has  been  characterized 
as  remarkable  for  its  logical  force  and  legal 
acuteness,  and  won  the  highest  admiration 
from  the  most  fastidious  judges. 

Into  political  life  Mr.  Fessenden  entered  soon 
after  his  removal  from  Bridgcton  to  Portland. 
He  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1881  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  Though  the 
youngest  member,  he  at  once  became  distin- 
guished in  that  body  both  as  a  debater  and  a 
legislator.  In  1838  he  was  solicited  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  declined. 
The  following  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and,  though 
the  House  was  largely  Democratic,  and  he  was 
somewhat  famed  as  an  uncompromising  Whig, 
he  was  placed  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  made  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

In  1841  he  made  his  advent  in  Congress.  He 
had  been  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the 
Whig  candidate,  and  outran  the  strength  of 
his  party  in  the  election.  In  Congress  he  took 
part  in  the  current  debates,  and  made  speeches 
on  the  Loan  bill,  Bankrupt  act,  Army  Appro- 
priation bill,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Bankrupt 
law,  and  in  reply  to  Caleb  Cushing  on  the  lat- 
ter's  personal  position.  In  1848  he  was  re- 
nominated for  re-election,  but  declined,  pre- 
ferring to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

.  In  1845  he  was  again  induced,  by  considera- 
tions growing  out  of  the  position  of  parties  on 
the  tern oe ranee  question,  to  become  a  candi- 


date for  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected. 
The  succeeding  year  he  was  re-elected,  and 
might  have  served  the  next  had  he  not  posi- 
tively declined  to  run  as  a  candidate.  While 
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a  member  in  1845  he  again  received  the  votes 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Legislature  for  a  seat  in 
the  National  Senate. 

At  the  Conventions  of  the  Whig  and  Free- 
Soil  parties  in  1850,  he  was  nominated  again 
for  Congress,  but  against  his  wishes,  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  decisively  expressed 
in  advance  to  the  Conventions  his  unwilling- 
ness to  serve  in  Congress.  And  he  was  elected, 
but  his  seat  was  given  to  his  competitor  through 
an  error  in  the  returns.  He,  however,  declined 
to  contest  the  case  before  Congress.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Convention 
which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  the 
Presidency  in  1840 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1848,  which  nominated  General 
Taylor,  in  which  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Webster ;  and  a  member  of  the  Convention 
of  1852,  which  nominated  General  Scott  He 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, and  advocated  General  Scott's  nomina- 
tion, but  was  one  of  the  sixty-seven  who  op- 
posed and  voted  against  the  platform  at  that 
time  set  up  by  the  Whig  party. 

In  1853  Mr'.  Fessenden  was  again  returned 
to  the  State  Legislature  from  Portland.  By 
one  branch — the  Senate — he  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator,  but  the  other— the  House— in 
which  the  Democrats  had  a  majority,  failed  to 
concur  by  four  votes.  The  two  not  being  able 
to  agree,  and  as,  of  course,  a  concurrent  vote 
was  requisite  to  a  choice,  no  election  of  a  Sen- 
ator was  effected  at  that  session.  By  the  next 
Legislature,  however,  of  which  he  was  also  a 
member,  he  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  seat  in 


the  National  8enate.  This  Legislature  was 
Democratic  in  both  branches;  but  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  question  operated  as  a  disturbing 
clement.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  chosen  on  the 
first  ballot  by  a  union  of  the  Whigs 
and  Frecsoil  Democrats. 

This  event  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  preliminary  step  toward  es- 
tablishing the  Republican  party  in 
Maine,  the  supposed  necessity  of 
which  organization,  after  the  action 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Southern 
Whigs  on  the  Nebraska  bill,  Mr.  Fes- 
senden was  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim 
and  to  advocate.  On  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
March  following,  at  which  time  the 
memorable  bill  was  passed,  be  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  most  electric  and 
effective  speeches  made  against  it, 
which  established  his  reputation  at 
once  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  body. 

Of  his  subsequent  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  the  most  important  were  on 
the  bill  to  protect  United  States  offi- 
cers, delivered  in  1855 ;  on  Our  Rela- 
tions with  England;  on  Kansas  Af- 
fairs, and  on  the  President's  Message, 
delivered  in  1856;  on  the  Iowa  Sen- 
atorial Election,  in  1857,  and  on  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  in  1858.  Mr. 
-  Fessenden  also  took  part  in  the  gene- 
ral debates  and  business  of  the  Senate,  being  a 
leading  member  of  the  FinanceCommittee. 

In  1859  he  was  re-elected  a  United  States 
Senator  for  six  years  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
his  party  in  the  Legislature,  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  previous  nomination,  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
During  this  term  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  on  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, and  also  as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Congress  in  1861.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  Government, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  its  ultimate  success.  In 
July,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  him  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  place  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
but  this  position  he  held  only  a  short  time,  ev- 
idently concluding  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  it. 
On  the  4th  of  March  following,  he  took  his 
seat  again  as  a  United  States  Senator,  and  was 
put  back  at  the  head  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
He  continued  to  hold  a  prominent  position, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  strong  Republican,  a 
leader  of  the  party,  and  a  man  of  power.  In 
the  fall  of  1865  he  was  made  Chairman  of  that 
important  and  famous  Committee — the  joint 
special  on  reconstruction;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  the  report  by  the  Committee  recom- 
mending an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
His  course  during  the  impeachment  trial  is 
well  known.  That  he  voted  against  impeach- 
ment because  he  honestly  believed  that  no  case 
was  made  against  Mr.  Johnson,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  his  foes,  as  well  as  his  friends,  no 
doubt  will  now  freely  admit 
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Mr.  Fessenden  was  a  little  above  medium 
height,  with  a  dignified  air  and  a  face  of  no 
common  interest  He  was  rather  spare  in 
build,  but  elastic  and  sprightly  in  movement. 
His  appearance  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress has  been  thus  described : 

"  When  he  rises  to  speak  in  the  Senate  he 
steps  forward  of  his  seat  between  the  desks  in 
front,  with  his  spectacles  thrown  up  on  his 
head,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  one  leg 
thrown  across  the  other,  and  leaning  against  a 
desk,  he  begins  and  talks  freely,  in  a  moderate 
tone  of  voice.  There  is  no  posture  of  the  ora- 
tor, no  graceful  gestures,  no  clarion  tone  of 
voice,  no  figures  of  rhetoric,  no  gorgeous  im- 
agery, no  startling  conceptions,  no  brilliant 
periods,  characterizing  the  orator,  in»  Mr.  Fes- 
senden's  speaking.  He  is  a  free,  easy,  lively, 
clear-headed  talker." 


CHINESE  PROVERBS  AND  WISE- 
SAWS — No.  1. 

COREBSPOXDHKC*  Of  PHUNOLOOICAL  JOURNAL. 

A  bad  man  considers  small  virtues  of  no 
advantage,  and  will  not  perform  them :  small 
vices  not  injurious,  and  will  not  relinquish 
them. 

Accept  of  a  sincere  intention,  and  excuse 
slight  errors. 

An  old  plank — the  man  who  will  not  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances  as  they 
arise. 

For  the  mind  to  be  ashamed  of  vice,  is  de- 
cidedly the  spring  of  virtue. 

Exposing  the  horse's  foot— (to  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.) 

If  wings  be  added  to  the  cunning  thievish 
cat,  the  birds'  eggs  in  the  nest  will  inevitably 
be  stolen. 

Under  the  five  punishments  there  are  8,000 
crimes,  but  there  is  none  greater  than  a  want 
of  filial  piety. 

To  invoke  the  Deity  and  curse  one's  self  about 
trifles. 

Confucius  said :  When  a  father  is  alive,  ob- 
serve his  will ;  when  dead,  observe  his  conduct 
He  who  for  three  years  does  not  change  the 
ways  of  his  father  may  be  called  a  dutiful  son. 

He  who  wishes  to  deceive  others  must  first 
deceive  his  own  heart 

If  the  principles  of  right  reason  be  heard  in 
the  morning,  to  die  in  the  evening  is  well. 

In  all  cases  judge  of  others'  hearts  by  your 
own. 

That  you  dislike  (if  done  to)  yourself,  do  not 
do  to  others. 

Wine  makes  no  man  drunk — man  makes 
himself  drunk. 

Reprove  yourself  with  the  same  feeling  that 
you  reprove  others :  excuse  others  as  you  ex- 
cuse yourself. 

Death  and  life  are  as  fate  decrees :  riches  and 
honor  depend  on  Heaven. 

He  who  is  destitute  of  shame  before  man 
will  be  destitute  of  the  fear  of  Heaven. 
Better  be  a  fowl's  beak  than  an  ox's  tail — 


(better  to  lead  than  to  follow— an  adage  of  am- 
bitious men.) 

From  full  feeding  and  warm  clothing  arise 
lewd  desires:  from  hunger  and  cold  arise 
thoughts  of  robbery. 

One  degree  of  guilt  is  incurred  every  time  a 
handsome  woman  is  gazed  at  in  the  street 

To  take  pleasure  in  asking  whether  people's 
wives  and  daughters  be  handsome  or  ugly,  is 
one  degree  of  blame. 

The  faster,  the  slower— {the  more  haste,  the 
worse  speed.) 

Hate  vice  as  you  hate  a  horrid  smell :  love 
virtue  as  you  love  pleasure. 

The  hearing  of  the  ear  is  vague ;  but  the  see- 
ing of  the  eye  is  real. 

Man's  thousand  calculations,  and  ten  thou- 
sand calculations,  can  not  oppose  one  calcula- 
tion of  the  venerable  Heavenly  Father. 

If  man  should  hurt  me,  he  can  not  hurt  me 
to  death:  if  the  venerable  Heavenly  Father 
calls  man  to  die,  he  will  then  die. 

Secret  whispers  among  men  are  heard  like 
thunder  in  heaven. 

A  man's  love  to  virtue  should  be  like  hunger 
for  food  and  thirst  for  drink. 

It  is  human  nature  to  apply  the  law  indul- 
gently to  self,  and  the  line  with  severity  to 
others. 

Rather  than  kill  the  innocent,  better  fail  in 
the  execution  of  strict  justice. 

To  approach  a  good  man  is  like  approaching 
a  fragrant  flower :  to  approach  a  bad  man  is 
like  approaching  brambles  and  thorns. 

Let  a  man  sweep  the  snow  from  his  own 
door,  and  cease  to  meddle  with  the  hoarfrost 
on  the  top  of  his  neighbor's  house. 

When  you  meet  with  a  thing  contrary  to 
your  own  wishes,  try  to  think  of  something 
worse  to  compare  it  with,  and  your  mind  will 
no  doubt  be  soothed. 

Don't  neglect  your  own  and  weed  your 
neighbor's  fields. 

Men  devise  a  hundred  plans:  Heaven  de- 
vises but  one. 

Pleasure  stupefies  no  man;  man  stupefies 
himself. 

Do  not  wait  till  you  are  thirsty  before  you 
dig  a  well. 

He  who  would  ascend  high  must  begin  from 
a  low  place. 

A  good  man,  although  a  personal  enemy, 
must  be  recommended  to  promotion:  a  bad 
man,  although  a  personal  friend,  must  be  put 
away. 

A  monkey  riding  on  a  dog— (used  contempt- 
uously of  one  taking  on  himself  airs.) 

Although  a  snake  enter  a  straight  bamboo 
tube,  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  his  crooked 
nature— (difficult  to  change  a  bad  man's  dispo- 
sition.) 

For  a  bad  man  to  reform  is  not  only  his  own 
happiness,  but  also  that  of  his  prince  and  of 
the  age. 

There  is  no  greater  virtue  than  an  ability  to 
reform  one's  errors. 

To  reform  one  person  from  lewd  courses  has 
a  hundred  degrees  of  merit 


He  who  feels  ashamed  to-night  (for  any  par- 
ticular action),  will  not  do  the  same  thing  to- 
morrow. 

Do  not  listen  to  slanders  and  they  will  cease 
to  exist 

Men  should  love  nothing  j»o  much  as  virtue, 
and  hate  nothing  so  much  as  vice. 

Who  will  say  that  his  own  melon  is  bitter— 
(no  fish-monger  cries  stinking  fish.) 

A  man  of  mind  is  careful  of  time,  as  if  keep- 
ing a  gem 

Be  on  your  guard  against  smooth-tongued 
men,  for  sometimes  they  employ  a  sting. 

Do  not  assume  to  be  a  god  while  playing  the 
devil  with  me. 

There  is  no  crime  greater  than  attempting  to 
impose  on  Heaven. 

To  seek  a  horse  while  sitting  on  his  back— 
(absence  of  mind.) 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  sitting  on  a  tiger 
to  dismount— (he  who  is  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  a  malicious  man,  must  fight  it  out;  sub- 
mission would  be  certain  ruin.)  cathat. 

Foochow,  China. 

Another  Wonderful  Clock.— The  De- 
troit Free  Pre**  has  published  an  account  of  a 
complicated  clock  recently  finished  and  set  fa 
motion  by  a  citizen  of  that  place.  This  clock 
is  inclosed  in  a  case  eight  feet  high,  similar  to 
the  old-fashioned  eight-day  clocks.  Below  the 
center  of  the  face,  in  an  ordinary  dial,  is  an 
attachment  for  striking  the  quarter  hours;  at 
the  left  of  this  dial,  set  on  a  pivot  or  axis,  is  a 
terrestrial  globe  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
which  performs  diurnal  revolutions,  and  on 
which  are  represented  the  five  grand  divisions 
of  the  earth.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dial 
is  a  self-regulating  calendar,  which  is  calculated 
to  run  ten  years  without  winding,  and  pointing 
to  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the  week  Im- 
mediately above  the  dial  is  a  section  of  a  tower, 
resting  on  two  pilasters,  with  a  window  or 
opening,  at  which  appears,  each  tune  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour,  one  of  the  Apostles.  Still 
above  this  tower  is  a  sort  of  veranda,  at  each 
end  of  which  sits  an  angel  with  outspread 
wings,  and  in  the  center,  "Death "  presides  at 
a  small  bell  on  which  he  strikes  the  hour  of 
the  day  with  a  hammer.  When  the  hands 
point  to  twelve  o'clock,  the  angel  at  one  end  of 
the  veranda  u  rolls  the  stone  away,"  and  the 
door  flies  open,  from  which  emerges  the 
Saviour,  who  takes  position,  and  one  by  one 
the  Apostles  follow  and  take  their  place  in  close 
proximity  to  their  beloved  Master,  while 
Death  rings  out  the  last  stroke  just  as  the 
Virgin  Mary  appears  at  the  window  of  the 
tower  beneath. 


Mt  son,  be  this  thy  simple  plan : 
Serve  God,  and  love  thy  brother  man; 
Forget  not  In  temptation's  hour, 
That  sin  lends  sorrow  double  power; 
Count  life  a  stage  npon  thy  way. 
And  follow  conscience  come  what  may, 
Alike  with  heaven  and  earth  sincere, 
With  hands  and  brow  and  bosom  clear, 
"  Fear  God,  and  know  no  other  fear." 
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SALEM  WITCHCRAFT. 

[coNTnnrxD  took  octobeb  kuxbkb.] 


P ARRIS  AND  HIS  "CIRCLE." 

Mr.  Parrm  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies  for  some  years,  and  had 
brought  several  slaves  with  him  to  Salem.  One  of  these,  an  Indian 
named  John,  and  Tituba  his  wife,  seem  to  have  been  full  of  the  gross 
superstitions  of  their  people,  and  of  the  frame  and  temperament  best 
adapted  for  the  practices  of  demon  ology.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the 
pastor  actually  formed,  or  allowed  to  be  formed,  a  society  of  young  girls 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  to  meet  in  his  parsonage, 
strongly  resembling  those  "  circles  "  in  the  America  of  our  time  which 
have  fiyed  the  lunatic  asylums  with  thousands  of  victims  of  "  spiritual- 
ist "  visitations.  It  seems  that  these  young  persons  were  laboring  un- 
der strong  nervous  excitement,  which  was  encouraged  rather  than 
repressed  by  the  means  employed  by  their  spiritual  director.  Instead 
of  treating  them  as  the  subjects  of  morbid  delusion,  Mr.  Parris  regarded 
them  as  the  victims  of  external  diabolical  influence ;  and  this  influence 
was,  strangely  enough,  supposed  to  be  exercised,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  children  themselves,  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and  respectable 
members  of  the  community. 

We  need  not  describe  the  course  of  events.  In  the  dull  life  of  the 
country,  the  excitement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  "circle"  was  wel- 
come, no  doubt ;  and  it  was  always  on  the  increase.  Whatever  trick- 
ery there  might  be — and  no  doubt  there  was  plenty ;  whatever  excite- 
ment to  hysteria,  whatever  actual  sharpening  of  common  faculties,  it 
is  clear  that  there  was  more ;  and  those  who  have  given  due  and  dis- 
passionate attention  to  the  processes  of  mesmerism  and  their  effects  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reports  handed  down  of  what 
these  young  creatures  did,  and  said,  and  saw,  under  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  physicians  of  the  district  could  see 
no  explanation  of  the  ailments  of  "the  afflicted  children"  but  "the 
evil  hand,"  no  doubt  could  remain  to  those  who  consulted  them  of  these 
agonies  being  the  work  of  Satan.  The  matter  was  settled  at  once.  But 
Satan  can  work  only  through  human  agents ;  and  who  were  his  instru- 
ments for  the  affliction  of  these  children?  Here  was  the  opening 
through  which  calamity  rushed  in ;  and  for  half  a  year  this  favored 
corner  of  the  godly  land  of  New  England  was  turned  into  a  hell.  The 
more  the  children  were  stared  at  and  pitied,  the  bolder  they  grew  in 
their  vagaries,  till  at  last  they  broke  through  the  restraints  of  public 
worship,  and  talked  nonsense  to  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  pro- 
faned the  prayers.  Mr.  Parris  assembled  all  the  divines  he  could  col- 
lect at  his  parsonage,  and  made  his  troop  go  through  their  perform- 
ances— the  result  of  which  was  a  general  groan  over  the  manifest 
presence  of  the  Evil  One,  and  a  passionate  intercession  for  "the 
afflicted  children." 

[These  afflicted  children  of  Salem,  in  1090,  were  kindred  to  the  nu- 
merous "mediums"  of  1869.  In  the  former,  ignorance  ascribed  tbeir 
actions  and  revelations  to  the  devil,  who  bewitched  certain  persons. 
Now,  we  simply  have  the  more  innocent  "communications"  from 
where  and  from  whom  you  like.] 

THE  INQUISITIONS. — SARAH  GOOD. 

The  first  step  toward  relief  was  to  learn  who  it  was  that  had  stricken 
them ;  and  the  readiest  means  that  occurred  was  to  ask  this  question 
of  the  children  themselves.  At  first,  they  named  no  names,  or  what 
they  said  was  not  disclosed ;  but  there  was  soon  an  end  of  all  such  del- 
icacy. The  first  symptoms  had  occurred  in  November,  1691 ;  and  the 
first  public  examination  of  witches  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March 
following.  We  shall  cite  as  few  of  the  cases  as  will  suffice  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  for  they  are  exceedingly  painful ;  and  there  is  something  more 
instructive  for  us  in  the  spectacle  of  the  consequences,  and  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  story,  than  in  the  scenery  of  persecution  and  murder. 

In  the  first  group  of  accused  persons  was  one  Sarah  Good,  a  weak, 
ignorant,  poor,  despised  woman,  whose  equally  weak  and  ignorant 
husband  had  forsaken  her,  and  left  her  to  the  mercy  of  evil  tongues. 
He  had  called  her  an  enemy  to  all  good,  and  had  said  that  if  she  was 
not  a  witch,  he  feared  she  would  .be  one  shortly.  Her  assertions  under 
amination  were  that  she  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  that  she 
hurt  nobody,  nor  employed  anybody  to  hurt  another;  that  she 


served  God ;  and  that  the  God  she  served  was  He  who  made  heaven 
and  earth.  It  appears,  however,  that  she  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
"affliction;"  for  she  ended  by  accusing  a  fellow-prisoner  of  having 
hurt  the  children.  The  report  of  the  examination,  noted  at  the  time 
by  two  of  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  is  inane  and  silly  beyond  be- 
lief; yet  the  celebration  was  unutterably  solemn  to  the  assembled 
crowd  of  fellow-worshipers ;  and  it  sealed  the  doom  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  regard  to  peace  and  good  repute. 

A  CHILD  WITCH. 

Mrs.  Good  was  carried  to  jail.  Not  long  after  her  little  daughter 
Dorcas,  aged  four  years,  was  apprehended  at  the  suit  of  the  brothers 
Putnam,  chief  citizens  of  Salem.  There  was  plenty  of  testimony  pro- 
duced of  bitings  and  chokings  and  pinchings  inflicted  by  this  infant; 
and  she  was  committed  to  prison,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Upham  says, 
fettered  with  the  same  chains  which  bound  her  mother.  Nothing  short 
of  chains  could  keep  witches  from  flying  away ;  and  they  were  chained 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  when  they  could  not  pay  for  their  own  irons. 
As  these  poor  creatures  were  friendless  and  poverty-stricken,  it  is  some 
comfort  to  find  the  jailer  charging  for  "  two  blankets  for  Sarah  Good's 
child,"  costing  ten  shillings. 

What  became  of  little  Dorcas,  with  her  healthy  looks  and  natural 
childlike  spirits,  noticed  by  her  accusers,  we  do  not  learn.  Her  mother 
lay  in  chains  till  the  29th  of  June,  when  she  was  brought  out  to  receive 
sentence.  She  was  hanged  on  the  19th  of  July,  after  having  relieved 
her  heart  by  vehement  speech  of  some  of  the  passion  which  weighed 
upon  it  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  much  thought. 
One  of  the  accusers  was  convicted  of  a  flagrant  lie,  in  the  act  of  giving 
testimony :  but  the  narrator,  Hutchinson,  while  giving  the  fact,  treats  it 
as  of  no  consequence,  because  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  the  jury  of  his 
court  were  satisfied  with  the  condemnation  of  a  witch  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances.  The  parting  glimpse  we  have  of  this  first  vic- 
tim is  dismally  true  on  the  face  of  it   It  is  most  characteristic. 

"  Sarah  Good  appears  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  woman,  having 
been  subject  to  poverty,  and  consequent  sadness  and  melancholy.  But 
6he  was  not  wholly  broken  in  spirit  Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  time  of  her  ex- 
ecution, urged  her  very  strenuously  to  confess.  Among  other  things, 
he  told  her '  she  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  knew  she  was  a  witch.'  She 
was  conscious  of  her  innocence,  and  felt  that  she  was  oppressed,  out- 
raged, trampled  upon,  and  about  to  be  murdered,  under  the  forms  of 
law;  and  her  indignation  was  roused  against  her  persecutors.  She 
could  not  bear  in  silence  the  cruel  aspersion ;  and  although  she  was 
about  to  be  launched  into  eternity,  the  torrent  of  her  feelings  could  not 
be  restrained,  but  burst  upon  the  head  of  him  who  uttered  the  false 
accusation.  1  You  are  a  liar,'  said  she.  4 1  am  no  more  a  witch  than 
you  are  a  wizard ;  and  if  you  take  away  my  life,  God  will  give  you 
blood  to  drink.'  Hutchinson  says  that,  in  his  day,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  people  of  Salem,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
time,  that  the  manner  of  Mr.  Noyes'  death  strangely  verified  the  pre- 
diction thus  wrung  from  the  incensed  spirit  of  the  dying  woman.  He 
was  exceedingly  corpulent,  of  a  plethoric  habit  and  died  of  an  internal 
hemorrhage,  bleeding  profusely  at  the  mouth."   (Vol.  ii.  p.»269.) 

When  she  had  been  in  her  grave  nearly  twenty  years,  her  represent- 
atives—little Dorcas  perhaps  for  one — were  presented  with  thirty 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  as  compensation  for  the 
mistake  of  hanging  her  without  reason  and  against  evidence. 

THE  TOWNE  SISTERS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  a  devout  family  named  Towne  wore 
living  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  About 
the  time  of  the  King's  execution  they  emigrated  to  Massachusetts. 
William  Towne  and  his  wife  carried  with  them  two  daughters ;  and 
another  daughter  and  a  son  were  born  to  them  afterward  in  Salem. 
The  three  daughters  were  baptized  at  long  intervals,  and  the  eldest, 
Rebecca,  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  Sarah,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  years  older  than  Mary.  A  sketch  of  the  fate  of  these 
three  sisters  contains  within  it  the  history  of  a  century. 

On  the  map  which  Mr.  Upham  presents  us  with,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  estates  is  an  inclosure  of  800  acres,  which  had  a 
significant  story  of  its  own— too  long  for  us  to  enter  upon.  We  need 
only  say  that  there  had  been  many  strifes  about  this  property— fights 
about  boundaries,  and  stripping  of  timber,  and  a  series  of  lawsuits. 
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Yet,  from  1678  onward,  the  actual  residents  in  the  mansion  had  lived 
in  peace,  taking  no  notice  of  wrangles  which  did  not,  under  the 
conditions  of  purchase,  affect  them,  but  only  the  former  proprietor. 
The  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Upliam's  book  shows  us  what  the  mansion  of 
an  opulent  landowner  was  like  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  the  house  in  which  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Towne  was  living  at  the  date  of  the  Salem  Tragedy. 

Rebecca,  then  the  aged  wife  of  Francis  Nurse,  was  a  great-grand- 
mother, and  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  No  old  age 
could  have  had  a  more  lovely  Aspect  than  here.  Her  husband  was,  as 
he  had  always  been,  devoted  to  her,  and  the  estate  was  a  colony  of 
sons  and  daughters,  and  their  wives  and  husbands ;  for  « Landlord 
Nurse 1  had  divided  his  land  between  his  four  sons  and  three  sons-in- 
law,  and  had  built  homesteads  for  them  all  as  they  married  and  settled. 
Mrs.  Nurse  was  in  full  activity  of  faculty,  except  being  somewhat  deaf 
from  age ;  and  her  health  was  good,  except  for  certain  infirmities  of 
long  standing,  which  it  required  the  zeal  and  the  malice  of  such  a 
divine  as  Mr.  Parris  to  convert  into  "  devil's  marks."  As  for  her  repute 
in  the  society  of  which  she  was  the  honored  head,  we  learn  what  it 
was  by  the  testimony  supplied  by  forty  persons — neighbors  and  house- 
holders— who  were  inquired  of  in  regard  to  their  opinion  of  her  in  the 
day  of  her  sore  trial.  Some  of  them  had  known  her  above  forty 
years ;  they  had  seen  her  bring  up  a  large  family  in  uprightness ;  they 
had  remarked  the  beauty  of  her  Christian  profession  and  conduct; 
and  had  never  heard  or  observed  any  evil  of  her.  This  was  Rebecca, 
the  eldest 

The  next,  Mary,  was  now  fifty-eight  years  old,  the  wife  of  "  Good- 
man Easty,"  the  owner  of  a  large  farm.  She  had  seven  children,  and 
was  living  in  ease  and  welfare  of  every  sort  when  overtaken  by  the 
same  calamity  as  her  sister  Nurse.  Sarah,  the  youngest,  had  married 
twice.  Her  present  husband  was  Peter  Cloyso,  whose  name  occurs  in 
the  parish  records,  and  in  various  depositions  which  show  that  he  was 
a  prominent  citizen.  When  Mr.  Parris  was  publicly  complaining  of 
neglect  in  respect  of  firewood  for  the  parsonage,  and  of  lukewarmness 
on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  his  services, "  Landlord  Nurse  "  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  to  deal  with  him ;  and  his  relatives 
were  probably  among  the  majority  who  were  longing  for  Mr.  Parris' 
apparently  inevitable  departure.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
altogether  surprising  that  "  the  afflicted  children "  trained  in  the 
parsonage  parlor,  ventured,  after  their  first  successes,  to  name  the 
honored  "  Goody  Nurse  "  as  one  of  the  allies  lately  acquired  by  Satan. 
They  saw  her  here,  there,  everywhere,  when  she  was  sitting  quietly  at 
home;  they  saw  her  biting  the  black  servants,  choking,  pinching, 
pricking  women  and  children;  and  if  she  was  examined,  devil's  marks 
would  doubtless  be  found  upon  her.  She  was  examined  by  a  jury  of 
her  own  sex.  Neither  the  testimony  of  her  sisters  and  daughters  as 
to  her  infirmities,  nor  the  disgust  of  decent  neighbors,  nor  the  common- 
est suggestions  of  reason  and  feeling,  availed  to  save  her  from  the 
injury  of  being  reported  to  have  what  the  witnesses  were  looking  for. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  home  when  the  first  conception  of 
her  impending  fate  opened  upon  her.  Four  esteemed  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cloyse,  made  the  following  deposi- 
tion, in  the  prospect  of  the  victim  being  dragged  before  the  public : 

"  We  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  desired  to  go  to  Goodman 
Nurse,  his  house,  to  speak  with  his  wife,  and  to  tell  her  that  several  of 
the  afflicted  persons  mentioned  her ;  and  accordingly  we  went,  and  we 
found  her  in  a  weak  and  low  condition  in  body  as  she  told  us,  and  had 
been  sick  almost  a  week.  And  we  asked  how  it  was  otherwise  with 
her;  and  she  said  she  blessed  God  for  it,  she  had  more  of  his  presence 
in  this  sickness  than  sometimes  she  have  had,  but  not  so  much  as  she 
desired ;  but  she  would,  with  the  Apostle,  press  forward  to  the  mark ; 
and  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  like  purpose.  And  then  of 
her  own  accord  she  began  to  speak  of  the  affliction  that  was  among 
them,  and  in  particular  of  Mr.  Parris  his  family,  and  how  she  was 
grieved  for  them,  though  she  had  not  been  to  see  them,  by  reason  of 
fits  that  she  formerly  used  to  have ;  for  people  said  it  was  awful  to 
behold :  but  she  pitied  them  with  all  her  heart,  and  went  to  God  for 
them.  But  she  said  she  heard  that  there  was  persons  spoke  of  that 
were  as  innocent  as  she  was,  she  believed;  and  after  much  to  this 
purpose,  we  told  her  we  heard  that  she  was  spoken  of  also.  1  Well,' 


she  said, '  if  it  be  so,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done : '  she  sat  still  awhile 
being  as  it  were  amazed ;  and  then  she  said, 1  Well,  as  to  this  thing  I 
am  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn ;  but  surely,'  she  said, '  what  sin 
hath  God  found  out  in  me  unrepented  of,  that  he  should  lay  such  an 
affliction  upon  me  in  my  old  age? '  and,  according  to  our  best  observa- 
tion, we  could  not  discern  that  she  knew  what  we  came  for  before  we 
told  her.  Israel  Pokteb,  Daniel  Andrew, 

Elizabeth  Porter,  Peteb  Cloysb." 
On  the  22d  of  March  she  was  brought  into  the  thronged  meeting- 
house to  be  accused  before  the  magistrates,  and  to  answer  as  she  best 
could.  We  must  pass  over  those  painful  pages,  where  nonsense,  spasms 
of  hysteria,  new  and  strange  to  their  worships,  cunning,  cruelty, 
blasphemy,  indecency,  turned  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  hell  for  the 
time.  The  aged  woman  could  explain  nothing.  She  simply  asserted 
her  innocence,  and  supposed  that  some  evil  spirit  was  at  work.  One 
thing  more  she  could  do — she  could  endure  with  calmness  malice  and 
injustice  which  are  too  much  for  our  composure  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  centuries.  She  felt  the  animut  of  her  enemies,  and  she  pointed 
out  how  they  perverted  whatever  she  said ;  but  no  impatient  word 
escaped  her.  She  was  evidently  as  perplexed  as  anybody  present 
When  weary  and  disheartened,  and  worn  out  with  the  noise  and  the 
numbers  and  the  hysterics  of  the  "  afflicted,"  her  head  drooped  on  one 
shoulder.  Immediately  all  the  "  afflicted "  had  twisted  necks,  and 
rude  hands  seized  her  head  to  set  it  upright,  "  lest  other  necks  should 
be  broken  by  her  ill  offices."  Everything  went  against  her,  and  the 
result  was  what  had  been  hoped  by  the  agitators.  The  venerable 
matron  was  carried  to  jail  and  put  in  irons. 

DEPOSITIONS  OF  PARRIS  AND  HIS  TOOLS. 

Now  Mr.  Parris'  time  had  arrived,  and  he  broadly  accused  her  of 
murder,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  fitting  instrument — Mrs.  Ann 
Putnam,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  afflicted  children,  and  herself  of 
highly  nervous  temperament,  undisciplined  mind,  and  absolute  devot- 
edness  to  her  pastor.  Her  deposition,  preceded  by  a  short  one  of  Mr. 
Parris,  will  show  the  quality  of  the  evidence  on  which  judicial  mur- 
der was  inflicted : 

"Mr.  Parris  gave  in  a  deposition  against  her;  from  which  it  appears, 
that,  a  certain  person  being  sick,  Mercy  Lewis  was  sent  for.  She  was 
struck  dumb  on  entering  the  chamber.  She  was  asked  to  hold  up  her 
hand  if  she  saw  any  of  the  witches  afflicting  the  patient.  Presently 
she  held  up  her  hand,  then  fell  into  a  trance ;  and  after  a  while,  coming 
to  herself,  said  that  she  saw  the  spectre  of  Goody  Nurse  and  Goody 
Carrier  having  hold  of  the  head  of  the  sick  man.  Mr.  Parris  swore  to 
this  statement  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mercy's  declarations." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

"The  deposition  of  Ann  Putnam,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Putnam, 
aged  about  thirty  years,  who  testifieth  and  saith,  that  on  March  18, 
1692, 1  being  wearied  out  in  helping  to  tend  my  poor  afflicted  child 
and  maid,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  lay  me  down  on  the  bed 
to  take  a  little  rest ;  and  immediately  I  was  almost  pressed  and  choked 
to  death,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  mercy  of  a  gracious  God  and  the 
help  of  those  that  were  with  me,  I  could  not  have  lived  many 
moments;  and  presently  I  saw  the  apparition  of  Martha  Corey,  who 
did  torture  me  so  as  I  can  not  express,  ready  to  tear  me  all  to  pieces, 
and  then  departed  from  me  a  little  while ;  but,  before  I  could  recover 
strength  or  well  take  breath,  the  apparition  of  Martha  Corey  fell  upon 
me  again  with  dreadful  tortures,  and  hellish  temptation  to  go  along 
with  her.  And  she  also  brought  to  me  a  little  red  book  in  her  band, 
and  a  black  pen,  urging  me  vehemently  to  write  in  her  book ;  and  . 
several  times  that  day  she  did  most  grievously  torture  me,  almost 
ready  to  kill  ,me.  And  on  the  19th  of  March,  Martha  Corey  again 
appeared  to  me ;  and  also  Rebecca  Nurse,  the  wife  of  Francis  Nurse, 
Sr. ;  and  they  both  did  torture  me  a  great  many  times  this  day,  with 
such  tortures  as  no  tongue  can  express,  because  I  would  not  yield  to 
their  hellish  temptations,  that,  had  I  not  been  upheld  by  an  Almighty 
arm,  I  could  not  have  lived  while  night  The  20th  of  March,  being 
Sabbath-day,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respite  between  my  fits.  21st  of 
March  being  the  day  of  the  examination  of  Martha  Corey,  I  had  not 
many  fits,  though  I  was  very  weak ;  my  strength  being,  as  I  thought, 
almost  gone ;  but,  on  22d  of  March,  1692,  the  apparition  of  Rebecca 
Nurse  did  again  set  upon  me  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  very  early  in 
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the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  well  light  And  now  she  appeared  to 
me  only  in  her  shift,  and  brought  a  little  red  book  in  her  hand,  urging 
me  vehemently  to  write  in  her  book ;  and,  because  I  would  not  yield 
to  her  hellish  temptations,  she  threatened  to  tear  my  soul  out  of  my 
body,  blasphemously  denying  the  blessed  God,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  save  my  soul;  and  denying  several  places  of 
Scripture,  which  I  told  her  of,  to  repel  her  hellish  temptations.  And 
for  near  two  hours  together,  at  this  time,  the  apparition  of  Rebecca 
Nurse  did  tempt  and  torture  me,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  this  day, 
with  but  very  little  respite.  28d  of  March,  am  again  afflicted  by  the 
apparitions  of  Rebecca  Nurse  and  Martha  Corey,  but  chiefly  by 
Rebecca  Nurse.  24th  of  March,  being  the  day  of  the  examination  of 
Rebecca  Nurse,  I  was  several  times  afflicted  in  the  morning  by  the 
apparition  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  but  most  dreadfully  tortured  by  her  in 
the  time  of  her  examination,  insomuch  that  the  honored  magistrates 
gave  my  husband  leave  to  carry  me  out  of  the  meeting-house ;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  was  carried  out  of  the  meeting-house  doors,  it  pleased 
Almighty  God,  for  his  free  grace  and  mercy's  sake,  to  deliver  me  out 
of  the  paws  of  those  roaring  lions,  and  jaws  of  those  tearing  bears, 
that,  ever  since  that  time,  they  have  not  had  power  so  to  afflict  me 
until  this  May  81, 1692.  At  the  same  moment  that  I  was  hearing  my 
evidence  read  by  the  honored  magistrates,  to  take  my  oath,  I  was 
again  re-assaulted  and  tortured  by  my  before-mentioned  tormentor, 
Rebecca  Nurse."  "  The  testimony  of  Ann  Putnam,  Jr.,  witnesseth  and 
saith,  that,  being  in  the  room  where  her  mother  was  afflicted,  she  saw 
Martha  Corey,  Sarah  Cloyse,  and  Rebecca  Nurse,  or  their  apparitions, 
upon  her  mother." 

"  Mrs.  Ann  Putnam  made  another  deposition  under  oath  at  the  same 
trial,  which  shows  that  she  was  determined  to  overwhelm  the  prisoner 
by  the  multitude  of  her  charges.  She  says  that  Rebecca  Nurse's 
apparition  declared  to  her  that  'she  had  killed  Benjamin  Houlton, 
John  Fuller,  and  Rebecca  Shepherd ; '  and  that  she  and  her  sister 
Cloyse,  and  Edward  Bishop's  wife,  had  killed  young  John  Putnam's, 
child ;  and  she  further  deposed  as  followeth :  *  Immediately  there  did 
appear  to  me  six  children  in  winding-sheets,  which  called  me  aunt, 
which  did  most  grievously  affright  me ;  and  they  told  me  that  they 
were  my  sister  Baker's  children  of  Boston ;  and  that  Goody  Nurse,  and 
Mistress  Corey  of  Charlestown,  and  an  old  deaf  woman  at  Boston,  had 
murdered  them,  and  charged  me  to  go  and  tell  these  things  to  the 
magistrates,  or  else  they  would  tear  me  to  pieces,  for  their  blood  did 
cry  for  vengeance.  Also  there  appeared  to  me  my  own  sister  Bayley 
and  three  of  .her  children  in  winding-sheets,  and  told  me  that  Goody 
Nurse  had  murdered  them.' "  (Vol  iL  p.  278.) 

All  the  efforts  made  to  procure  testimony  against  the  venerable 
gentlewoman's  character  issued  in  a  charge  that  she  had  so  "  railed 
at"  a  neighbor  for  allowing  his  pigs  to  get  into  her  field  that,  some 
short  time  after,  early  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  sort  of  fit  in  his  own 
entry,  and  languished  in  health  from  that  day,  and  died  in  a  fit  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  "  He  departed  this  life  by  a  cruel  death,"  mur- 
dered by  Goody  Nurse.  The  jury  did  not  consider  this  ground  enough 
for  hanging  the  old  lady,  who  had  been  the  ornament  of  their  church 
and  the  glory  of  their  village  and  its  society.  Their  verdict  was  "  Not 
Guilty."  Not  for  a  moment,  however,  could  the  prisoner  and  her 
family  hope  that  their  trial  was  over.  The  outside  crowd  clamored ; 
the  "afflicted"  howled  and  struggled;  one  judge  declared  himself 
dissatisfied;  another  promised  to  have  her  indicted  anew;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  pointed  out  a  phrase  of  the  prisoner's  which  might  be 
made  to  signify  that  she  was  one  of  the  accused  gang  in  guilt,  as  well 
as  in  jeopardy.  It  might  really  seem  as  if  the  authorities  were  all 
driveling  together,  when  we  see  the  ingenuity  and  persistence  with 
which  they  discussed  those  three  words,  "  of  our  company."  Her 
remonstrance  ought  to  have  moved  them : 

M I  intended  no  otherwise  than  as  they  were  prisoners  with  us,  and 
therefore  did  then,  and  yet  do,  judge  them  not  legal  evidence  against 
their  fellow-prisoners.  And  I  being  something  hard  of  hearing  and 
roll  of  grief,  none  informing  me  how  the  Court  took  op  my  words, 
therefore  had  no  opportunity  to  declare  what  I  intended  when  I  said 
they  were  of  our  company."   (Vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

The  foreman  of  the  Jury  would  have  taken  the  favorable  view  of 
this  matter,  and  have  allowed  full  consideration,  while  other  jurymen 


were  eager  to  recall  the  mistake  of  their  verdict ;  but  the  prisoner's 
silence,  from  failing  to  hear  when  she  was  expected  to  explain,  turned 
the  foreman  against  her,  and  caused  him  to  declare, "  whereupon  these 
words  were  to  me  a  principal  evidence  against  her."  Still,  it  seemed 
too  monstrous  to  hang  her.  After  her  condemnation,  the  Governor 
reprieved  her;  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  setting  aside 
the  first  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of  any  new  evidence.  But 
the  outcry  against  mercy  was  so  fierce  that  the  Governor  withdrew  his 
reprieve. 

GOODY  NtmSE'S  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On  the  next  Sunday  there  was  a  scene  in  the  church,  the  record  of 
which  was  afterward  annotated  by  the  church  members  in  a  spirit  of 
grief  and  humiliation.  After  sacrament  the  elders  propounded  to  the 
church,  and  the  congregation  unanimously  agreed,  that  Sister  Nurse, 
being  convicted  as  a  witch  by  the  court,  should  be  excommunicated  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  place  was  thronged ;  the  reverend 
elders  were  in  the  pulpit ;  the  deacons  presided  below ;  the  sheriff  and 
his  officers  brought  in  the  witch,  and  led  her  up  the  broad  aisle,  her 
chains  clanking  as  she  moved.  As  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes  pronounced  her  sentence  of  expulsion  from 
the  Church  on  earth,  and  from  all  hope  of  salvation  hereafter.  As  she 
had  given  her  soul  to  Satan,  she  was  delivered  over  to  him  for  ever. 
She  was  aware  that  every  eye  regarded  her  with  horror  and  hate,  un- 
approached  under  any  other  circumstances ;  but  it  appears  that  she 
was  able  to  sustain  it  She  was  still  calm  and  at  peace  on  that  day, 
and  during  the  fortnight  of  final  waiting.  When  the  time  came,  she 
traversed  the  streets  of  Salem  between  houses  in  which  she  had  been 
an  honored  guest,  and  surrounded  by  well-known  faces ;  and  then  there 
was  the  hard  task,  for  her  aged  limbs,  of  climbing  the  rocky  and  steep 
path  on  Witches'  Hill  to  the  place  where  the  gibbets  stood  in  a  row, 
and  the  hangman  was  waiting  for  her,  and  for  Sarah  Good,  and  several 
more  of  whom  Salem  chose  to  be  rid  that  day.  It  was  the  19th  of  July, 
1692.  The  bodies  were  put  out  of  the  way  on  the  hill,  like  so  many 
dead  dogs ;  but  this  one  did  not  remain  there  long.  By  pious  hands 
it  was — nobody  knew  when — brought  home  to  the  domestic  cemetery, 
where  the  next  generation  pointed  out  the  grave,  next  to  her  husband's, 
and  surrounded  by  those  of  her  children.  As  for  her  repute,  Hutchin- 
son, .the  historian,  tells  us  that  even  excommunication  could  not  per- 
manently disgrace  her.  "Her  life  and  conversation  had  been  such, 
that  the  remembrance  thereof,  in  a  short  time  after,  wiped  off  all  the 
reproach  occasioned  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  sentence  against  her." 
(VoL  iL  p.  292.) 

[Great  God  1  and  is  this  the  road  our  ancestors  had  to  travel  in  their 
pilgrimage  in  quest  of  freedom  and  Christianity  ?  Arc  these  the  fruits 
of  the  misunderstood  doctrine  of  total  depravity  !] 

Thus  much  comfort  her  husband  had  till  he  died  in  1695.  In  a  little 
while  none  of  his  eight  children  remained  unmarried,  and  he  wound 
up  his  affairs.  He  gave  over  the  homestead  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  di- 
vided all  he  had  among  the  others,  reserving  only  a  mare  and  her  sad- 
dle, some  favorite  articles  of  furniture,  and  £14  a  year,  with  a  right  to 
call  on  his  children  for  any  further  amount  that  might  be  needful.  He 
made  no  will,  and  his  children  made  no  difficulties,  but  tended  his  lat- 
ter days,  and  laid  him  in  his  own  ground,  when  at  seventy-seven  years 
old  he  died. 

In  1711,  the  authorities  of  the  Province,  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Queen  Anne,  proposed  such  reparation  as  their  heart  and  conscience 
suggested.  They  made  a  grant  to  the  representatives  of  Rebecca  Nurse 
of  £25 !  In  the  following  year  something  better  was  done,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  son  Samuel  who  inhabited  the  homestead.  A  church 
meeting  was  called;  the  facts  of  the  excommunication  of  twenty 
years  before  were  recited,  and  a  reversal  was  proposed, "  the  General 
Court  having  taken  off  the  attainder,  and  the  testimony  on  which  she 
was  convicted  being  not  now  so  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  others  as 
it  was  generally  in  that  hour  of  darkness  and  temptation."  The  re- 
morseful congregation  blotted  out  the  record  in  the  church  book, "  hum- 
bly requesting  that  the  merciful  God  would  pardon  whatsoever  sin,  error, 
or  mistake  was  in  the  application  of  that  censure,  and  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, through  our  merciful  High  Priest,  who  knoweth  how  to  have 
compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  those  that  are  out  of  the  way." 

ii.  p.  488.)  >r\r\ 
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MABT  EABTT. 

Such  was  the  fete  of  Rebecca,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters.  Mary, 
the  next— once  her  playmate  on  the  sands  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  old 
country— was  her  companion  to  the  last,  in  love  and  destiny;  Mrs. 
Easty  was  arrested,  with  many  other  accused  persons,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  while  her  sister  was  in  jail  in  irons.  The  testimony  against  her 
was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  charges  of  torturing,  strangling,  pricking, 
and  pinching  Mr.  Parris'  young  friends,  and  rendering  them  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  amazed.  Mrs.  Easty  was  evidently  so  astonished  and  per- 
plexed by  the  assertions  of  the  children,  that  the  magistrates  inquired 
of  the  voluble  witnesses  whether  they  might  not  be  mistaken.  As  they 
were  positive,  and  Mrs.  Easty  could  say  only  that  she  supposed  it  was 
"  a  bad  spirit,"  but  did  not  know  "  whether  it  was  witchcraft  or  not," 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  send  her  to  prison  and  put  her  in 
irons.  The  next  we  hear  of  her  is  that  on  the  18th  of  May  she  was 
free.  The  authorities,  it  seems,  would  not  detain  her  on  such  evidence 
as  was  offered.  She  was  at  large  for  two  days,  and  no  more.  The 
convulsions  and  tortures  of  the  children  returned  instantly,  on  the  news 
being  told  of  Goody  Easty  being  abroad  again ;  and  the  ministers, 
and  elders,  and  deacons,  and  all  the  zealous  antagonists  of  Satan  went 
to  work  so  vigorously  to  get  up  a  fresh  case,  that  they  bore  down  all 
before  them.  Mercy  Lewis  was  so  near  death  under  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Easty's  apparition  that  she  was  crying  out "  Dear  Lord !  receive  my 
soul ! "  and  thus  there  was  clearly  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  this  choking 
and  convulsion,  says  an  eminent  citizen,  acting  as  a  witness, "  occurred 
very  often  until  such  time  as  we  understood  Mary  Easty  was  laid  in 
irons." 

There  she  was  lying  when  her  sister  Nurse  was  tried,  excommuni- 
cated, and  executed ;  and  to  the  agony  of  all  this  was  added  the  arrest 
of  her  sister  Sarah,  Mrs.  Cloyse.  But  she  had  such  strength  as  kept 
her  serene  up  to  the  moment  of  her  death  on  the  gibbet  on  the  22d  of 
September  following.  We  would  fain  give,  if  we  had  room,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Easty  and  Mrs.  Cloyse,  to  the  court,  when 
their  trial  was  pending ;  but  we  can  make  room  only  for  the  last  clause 
of  its  reasoning  and  remonstrance. 

"  Thirdly,  that  the  testimony  of  witches,  or  such  as  are  afflicted  as 
is  supposed  by  witches,  may  not  be  improved  to  condemn  us  without 
other  legal  evidence  concurring.  We  hope  the  honored  Court,  and 
jury  will  be  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  such  as  we  are,  who  have  for 
many  years  lived  under  the  unblemished  reputation  of  Christianity,  as 
not  to  condemn  them  without  a  fair  and  equal  hearing  of  what  may 
be  said  for  us  as  well  as  against  us.  And  your  poor  suppliants  shall  be 
bound  always  to  pray,  etc."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  828.) 

Still  more  affecting  is  the  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Easty  when  under  sen- 
tence of  death  and  fully  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  her  case.  She 
addresses  the  judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the  reverend  ministers,  im- 
ploring them  to  consider  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  far  their  course 
in  regard  to  accused  persons  is  consistent  with  the  principles  and  rules 
of  justice.  She  asks  nothing  for  herself;  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own 
innocency,  and  certain  of  her  doom  on  earth  and  her  hope  in  heaven. 
What  she  desires  is  to  induce  the  authorities  to  take  time,  to  use  caution 
in  receiving  and  strictness  in  sifting  testimony;  and  so  shall  they 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  absolve  the  innocent,  the  blessing  of  God  being 
upon  their  conscientious  endeavors.  We  do  not  know  of  any  effect 
produced  by  her  warning  and  remonstrance ;  but  we  find  her  case  es- 
timated, twenty  years  afterward,  as  meriting  a  compensation  of  £21! 
[About  one  hundred  dollars.]  Before  setting  forth  from  the  jail  to  the 
Witches'  Hill,  on  the  day  of  her  death,  she  serenely  bade  farewell  to 
her  husband,  her  many  children,  and  her  friends,  some  of  whom  related 
afterward  that  "her  sayings  were  as  serious,  religious,  distinct,  and 
affectionate  as  could  well  be  expressed,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
almost  all  present." 

MRS.  CLOYSE. 

The  third  of  this  family  of  dignified  gentlewomen  seems  to  have  had 
a  keener  sensibility  than  her  sisters,  or  a  frame  less  strong  to  endure 
the  shocks  prepared  and  inflicted  by  the  malice  of  the  enemy.  Some 
of  the  incidents  of  her  implication  in  the  great  calamity  are  almost  too 
moving  to  be  dwelt  on,  even  in  a  remote  time  and  country.  Mrs. 
Cloyse  drew  ill-will  upon  herself  at  the  outset  by  doing  as  her  brother 
sister  Nurse  did.   They  all  absented  themselves  from  the  exam- 


inations in  the  church,  and,  when  the  interruptions  of  the  services 
became  too  flagrant,  from  Sabbath  worship ;  and  they  said  they  took 
that  course  because  they  disapproved  of  the  permission  given  to  the 
profanation  of  the  place  and  the  service.  They  were  communicants, 
and  persons  of  consideration,  both  in  regard  to  character  and  position ; 
and  their  quiet  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers  and 
their  company  of  accusers  subjected  them  to  the  full  fury  of  clerical 
wrath  and  womanish  spite.  When  the  first  examination  of  Mrs.  Nurse 
took  place,  Mrs.  Cloyse  was  of  course  overwhelmed  with  horror  and- 
grief.  The  next  Sunday,  however,  was  Sacrament  Sunday ;  and  she 
and  her  husband  considered  it  their  duty  to  attend  the  ordinance.  The 
effort  to  Mrs.  Cloyse  was  so  great  that  when  Mr.  Parris  gave  out  his 
text, "  One  of  you  is  a  devil.  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  etc.,  and  when 
he  opened  his  discourse  with  references  in  his  special  manner  to  the 
transactions  of  the  week,  the  afflicted  sister  of  the  last  victim  could  not 
endure  the  outrage.  She  left  the  meeting.  There  was  a  fresh  wind, 
and  the  door  slammed  as  she  went  out,  fixing  the  attention  of  all  pres- 
ent, just  as  Mr,  Parris  could  have  desired.  She  had  not  to  wait  long 
for  the  consequences.  On  the  4th  of  April  she  was  apprehended  with 
several  others ;  and  on  the  11th  her  examination  took  place,  the  ques- 
tions being  framed  to  suit  the  evidence  known  to  be  forthcoming,  and 
Mr.  Parris  being  the  secretary  for  the  occasion.  The  witness  in  one 
case  was  asked  whether  she  saw  a  company  eating  and  drinking  at  Mr. 
Parris',  and  she  replied,  as  expected,  that  she  did.  "  What  were  they 
eating  and  drinking?"  Of  course,  it  was  the  Devil's  sacrament;  and 
Mr.  Parris,  by  leading  questions,  brought  out  the  testimony  that  about 
forty  persons  partook  of  that  hell-sacrament,  Mrs.  Cloyse  and  Sarah 
Good  being  the  two  deacons !  When  accused  of  the  usual  practices  of 
cruelty  to  these  innocent  suffering  children,  and  to  the  ugly,  hulking 
Indian  slave,  who  pretended  to  show  the  marks  of  her  teeth,  Mrs.  Cloyse 
gave  some  vent  to  her  feelings.  "  When  did  I  hurt  thee  ?  "  "A  great 
many  times,"  said  the  Indian.  "  O,  you  are  a  grievous  liar ! "  exclaimed 
she.  But  the  wrath  gave  way  under  the  soul-sickness  which  overcame 
her  when  charged  with  biting  and  pinching  a  black  man,  and  throt- 
tling children,  and  serving  their  blood  at  the  blasphemous  supper. 
Her  sisters  in  prison,  her  husband  accused  with  her,  and  young  girls 
— mere  children— now  manifesting  a  devilish  cruelty  to  her,  who  had 
felt  nothing  but  good-will  to  them— she  could  not  sustain  herself  before 
the  assembly  whose  eyes  were  upon  her.  She  sank  down,  calling  for 
water.  She  fainted  on  the  floor,  and  some  of  the  accusing  children 
cried  out,  "  Oh  I  her  spirit  has  gone  to  prison  to  her  sister  Nurse  1" 
From  that  examination  she  was  herself  carried  to  prison. 

When  she  joined  her  sister  Easty  in  the  petition  to  the  Court  in  the 
next  summer,  she  certainly  had  no  idea  of  escaping  the  gallows ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  brought  to  trial  Mr.  Parris  cer- 
tainly never  relented ;  for  we  find  him  from  time  to  time  torturing  the 
feelings  of  this  and  every  other  family  whom  he  supposed  to  be  any- 
thing but  affectionate  to  him.  Some  of  the  incidents  would  be  almost 
incredible  to  us  if  they  were  not  recorded  in  the  church  and  parish  books 
in  Mr.  Parris'  own  distinct  handwriting. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  corpse  of  Rebecca  Nurse  was  lying 
among  the  rocks  on  the  Witches'  Hill,  and  her  two  sisters  were  in 
irons  in  Boston  jail  (for  Boston  had  now  taken  the  affair  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  unaided  Salem  authorities),  and  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Burroughs,  was  awaiting  his  execution,  Mr.  Parris  Invited  his  church 
members  to  remain  after  service  to  hear  something  that  he  had  to  soy. 
He  had  to  point  out  to  the  vigilance  of  the  church  that  Samuel  Nurse, 
the  son  of  Rebecca,  and  his  wife,  and  Peter  Cloyse  and  certain  others, 
of  late  had  felled  to  join  the  brethren  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  had,  ex- 
cept Samuel  Nurse,  rarely  appeared  at  ordinary  worship.  These  out- 
raged and  mourning  relatives  of  the  accused  sisters  were  decreed  to  be 
visited  by  certain  pious  representatives  of  the  church,  and  the  reason 
of  their  absence  to  be  demanded.  The  minister,  the  two  deacons,  and 
a  chief  member  were  appointed  to  this  fearful  task.  The  report  deliv- 
ered in  on  the  81st  of  August,  was: 

"  Brother  Tarbell  proves  sick,  unmeet  for  discourse ;  Brother  Cloyse 
hard  to  be  found  at  home,  being  often  with  his  wife  in  the  prison  at 
Ipswich  for  witchcraft ;  and  Brother  Samuel  Nurse,  and  sometimes  his 
wife,  attends  our  public  meeting,  and  he  the  sacrament,  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1682 :  upon  all  which  we  chose  to  wait  further."   (Vol  ii  p.  486.) 
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This  decision  to  pause  was  noted  as  the  first  token  of  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  ministers.  Mr.  Parris  was  sorely  unwilling  to  yield 
even  this  much  advantage  to  Satan— that  is,  to  family  affection  and  in- 
stinct of  Justice.  But  his  position  was  further  lowered  by  the  depart- 
ure from  the  parish  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  its  society. 
Mr.  Cloyse  never  brought  his  family  to  the  Village  again,  when  his  wife 
was  once  out  of  prison ;  and  the  name  disappears  from  the  history  of 
Salem. 

THE  PROCTOR  FAMILY. 

We  have  sketched  the  life  of  one  family  out  of  many,  and  we  will 
leave  the  rest  for  such  of  our  readers  as  may  choose  to  learn  more. 
Some  of  the  statements  in  the  book  before  us  disclose  a  whole  family 
history  in  a  few  words ;  as  the  following  in  relation  to  John  Proctor 
and  his  wife : 

"  The  bitterness  of  the  prosecutors  against  Proctor  was  so  vehement 
that  they  not  only  arrested,  and  tried  to  destroy,  his  wife  and  all  his 
family  above  the  age  of  infancy,  in  Salem,  but  all  her  relatives  in  Lynn, 
many  of  whom  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  helpless  children  were 
left  destitute,  and  the  house  swept  of  its  provisions  by  the  sheriff. 
Proctor's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child  about  a  fortnight  after  his  execution. 
This  indicates  to  what  alone  she  owed  her  life.  John  Proctor  had 
spoken  so  boldly  against  the' proceedings,  and  all  who  had  part  in 
them,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way." 
(Vol.  11.  p.  812.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  the  worthy  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Parris,  refused  to 
pray  with  Mr.  Proctor  before  his  death,  unless  he  would  confess ;  and 
the  more  danger  there  seemed  to  be  of  a  revival  of  pity,  humility, 
and  reason,  the  more  zealous  waxed  the  wrath  of  the  pious  pastors 
against  the  Enemy  of  Souls.  When,  on  the  fearful  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Noyes  stood  looking  at  the  execution,  he  exclaimed  that  it 
was  a  sad  thing  to  see  eight  firebrands  of  hell  hanging  there !  The 
spectacle  was  never  seen  again  on  Witches'  Hill. 

THE  JACOBS  FAMILY. 

The  Jacobs  family  was  signalized  by  the  confession  of  one  of  its 
members — Margaret,  one  of  the  "afflicted"  girls.  She  brought  her 
grandfather  to  the  gallows,  and  suffered  as  much  as  a  weak,  ignorant, 
impressionable  person  under  evil  influences  could  suffer  from  doubt  and 
remorse.  But  she  married  well  seven  years  afterward— still  feeling 
enough  in  regard  to  the  past  to  refuse  to  be  married  by  Mr.  Noyes. 
She  deserved  such  peace  of  mind  as  she  obtained,  for  she  retracted  the 
confession  of  witchcraft  which  she  had  made,  and  went  to  prison.  It 
was  too  late  then  to  save  her  victims,  Mr.  Burroughs  and  her  grandfa- 
ther, but  she  obtained  their  rail  and  free  forgiveness.  At  that  time  this 
was  the  condition  of  the  family : 

"  No  account  has  come  to  us  of  the  deportment  of  George  Jacobs,  Sr., 
at  A  is  execution.  As  he  was  remarkable  in  life  for  the  firmness  of  his 
mind,  so  he  probably  was  in  death.  He  had  made  his  will  before  the 
delusion  arose.  It  is  dated  January  29, 1692,  and  shows  that  he,  like 
Proctor,  had  a  considerable  estate.  ....  In  his  infirm  old  age  he  had 
been  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime  of  which  he  knew  himself  innocent, 
and  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  he  did  not  think  any  one  ca- 
pable of  committing.  He  regarded  the  whole  thing  as  a  wicked  con- 
spiracy and  absurd  fabrication.  He  had  to  end  his  long  life  upon  a 
scaffold  in  a  week  from  that  day.  His  house  was  desolated,  and  his 
property  sequestered.  His  only  son,  charged  with  the  same  crime,  had 
eluded  the  sheriff— leaving  his  family,  in  the  hurry  of  his  flight,  unpro- 
vided for— and  was  an  exile  in  foreign  lands.  The  crazy  wife  of  that 
son  was  in  prison  and  in  chains, waiting  trial  on  the  same  charge; 
her  little  children,  including  an  unweaned  infant,  left  in  a  deserted  and 
destitute  condition  in  the  woods.  The  older  children  were  scattered 
he  knew  not  where,  while  one  of  them  had  completed  the  bitterness  of 
his  lot  by  becoming  a  confessor,  upon  being  arrested  with  her  mother  as 
a  witch.  This  granddaughter,  Margaret,  overwhelmed  with  fright  and 
horror,  bewildered  by  the  statements  of  the  accusers,  and  controlled 
probably  by  the  arguments  and  arbitrary  methods  of  address  employed 
by  her  minister,  Mr.  Noyes— whose  peculiar  function  in  those  proceed- 
ings seems  to  have  been  to  drive  persons  accused  to  make  confession- 
had  been  betrayed  into  that  position,  and  became  a  confessor  and  accu- 
ser of  others."  (Vol  ii.  p.  812.) 


GILES  AND  MARTHA  CORBY. 

The  life  and  death  of  a  prominent  citizen,  Giles  Corey,  should  not  be 
altogether  passed  over  in  a  survey  of  such  a  community  and  such  a 
time.  He  had  land,  and  was  called  "  Goodman  Corey ;"  but  he  was 
unpopular  from  being  too  rough  for  even  so  young  a  state  of  society. 
He  was  once  tried  for  the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had  used  roughly, 
but  he  was  only  fined.  He  had  strifes  and  lawsuits  with  his  neighbors ; 
but  he  won  three  wives,  and  there  was  due  affection  between  him  and 
his  children.  He  was  eighty  years  old  when  the  Witch  Delusion  broke 
out,  and  was  living  alone  with  his  wife  Martha— a  devout  woman  who 
spent  much  of  her  time  on  her  knees,  praying  against  the  snares  of  Sa- 
tan, that  is,  the  delusion  about  witchcraft.  She  spoke  freely  of  the 
tricks  of  the  children,  the  blindness  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  falling 
away  of  many  from  common  sense  and  the  word  of  God ;  and  while 
her  husband  attended  every  public  meeting,  she  stayed  at  home  to  pray. 
In  his  fanaticism  he  quarreled  with  her,  and  she  was  at  once  marked 
out  for  a  victim,  and  one  of  the  earliest  When  visited  by  examiners, 
she  smiled,  and  conversed  with  entire  composure,  declaring  that  she 
was  no  witch,  and  that  "she  did  not  think  that  there  were  any  witch- 
es." By  such  sayings,  and  by  the  expressions  of  vexation  that  fell 
from  her  husband,  and  the  fanaticism  of  two  of  her  four  sons-in-law, 
she  was  soon  brought  to  extremity.  But  her  husband  was  presently 
under  accusation  too ;  and  much  amazed  he  evidently  was  at  his  posi- 
tion. His  wife  was  one  of  the  eight "  firebrands  of  hell"  whom  Mr. 
Noyes  saw  swung  off  on  the  22d  of  September.  "Martha  Corey," 
said  the  record,  "  protesting  her  innocency,  concluded  her  life  with  an 
eminent  prayer  on  the  scaffold."  Her  husband  had  been  supposed 
certain  to  die  in  the  same  way;  but  he  had  chosen  a  different  one. 
His  anguish  at  his  rash  folly  at  the  outset  of  the  delusion  excited  the 
strongest  desire  to  bear  testimony  on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  other  inno- 
cent persons,  and  to  give  an  emphatic  blessing  to  the  two  sons-in-law 
who  had  been  brave  and  faithful  in  his  wife's  cause.  He  executed  a 
deed  by  which  he  presented  his  excellent  children  with  his  property  in 
honor  of  their  mother's  memory ;  and,  aware  that  if  tried  ho  would  be 
condemned  and  executed,  and  his  property  forfeited,  he  resolved  not 
to  plead,  and  to  submit  to  the  consequence  of  standing  mute.  Old  as 
he  was,  he  endured  it  He  stood  mute,  and  the  court  had,  as  the  au- 
thorities believed,  no  alternative.  He  was  pressed  to  death,  as  devoted 
husbands  and  fathers  were,  here  and  there,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
they  chose  to  save  their  families  from  the  consequences  of  attainders 
by  dying  untried.  We  will  not  sicken  our  readers  with  the  details  of  the 
slow,  cruel,  and  disgusting  death.  He  bore  it,  only  praying  for  heavier 
weights  to  shorten  his  agony.  Such  a  death  and  such  a  testimony, 
and  the  execution  of  his  wife  two  days  later,  weighed  on  every  heart 
in  the  community ;  and  no  revival  of  old  charges  against  the  rough 
colonist  had  any  effect  in  the  presence  of  such  an  act  as  his  last  He 
was  long  believed  to  haunt  the  places  irhere  he  lived  and  died ;  and 
the  attempt  made  by  the  ministers  and  one  of  their  "  afflicted  "  agents 
to  impress  the  church  and  society  with  a  vision  which  announced  his 
damnation,  was  a  complete  failure.  Cotton  Mather  showed  that  Ann 
Putnam  had  received  a  divine  communication,  proving  Giles  Corey  a 
murderer ;  and  Ann  Putnam's  father  laid  the  facts  before  the  judge ;  but 
it  was  too  late  now  for  visions,  and  for  insinuations  to  the  judges,  and 
for  clerical  agitation  to  have  any  success.  Brother  Noyes  hurried  on  a 
church  meeting  while  Giles  Corey  was  actually  lying  under  the  weights, 
to  excommunicate  him  for  witchcraft  on  the  one  hand,  or  suicide  on  the 
other;  and  the  ordinance  was  passed.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  against 
the  rising  tide  of  reason  and  sympathy.  This  was  the  last  vision,  and 
the  last  attempt  to  establish  one  in  Salem,  if  not  in  the  Province.  It 
remained  for  Mr.  Noyes,  and  the  Mathers,  aud  Mr.  Parris,  and  every 
clergyman  concerned,  to  endure  the  popular  hatred  and  their  own  self- 
questioning  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  The  lay  authorities  were  strick- 
en with  remorse  and  humbled  with  grief ;  but  their  share  of  the  retri- 
bution was  more  endurable  than  that  of  the  pastors  who  had  proved  so 
wolfish  toward  their  flocks. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  DELUSION. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1692,  they  believed  themselves  in  the 
thick  of  "  the  fight  between  the  Devil  and  the  Lamb."  Cotton  Mather 
was  nimble  and  triumphant  on  the  Witches*  Hill  whenever  there  were 
"firebrands  of  hell"  swinging  there;  and  they  all  hoped  to  do  much 
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good  work  for  the  Lord  yet,  for  they  had  lists  of  suspected  persons  in 
their  pockets,  who  must  be  brought  into  the  courts  month  by  month, 
and  carted  off  to  the  hill.  One  of  the  gayest  and  most  complacent 
letters  on  the  subject  of  this  "  fight"  in  the  correspondence  of  Cotton 
Mather  is  dated  on  the  20th  of  September,  1693,  within  a  month  of  the 
day  when  he  was  improving  the  occasion  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
where  the  former  pastor,  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  and  four  others  were 
hung.  In  the  interval  fifteen  more  received  sentence  of  death ;  Giles 
Corey  had  died  his  fearful  death  the  day  before ;  and  in  two  days  af- 
ter, Corey's  widow  and  seven  more  were  hanged.  Mather,  Noyes,  and 
Parris  had  no  idea  that  these  eight  would  be  the  last.  But  so  it  was. 
Thus  far,  one  only  had  escaped  after  being  made  sure  of  in  the  courts. 
The  married  daughter  of  a  clergyman  had  been  condemned,  was  re- 
prieved by  the  Governor,  and  was  at  last  discharged  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence.  Henceforth,  after  that  fearful  Sep- 
tember day,  no  evidence  was  found  sufficient  The  accusers  had 
grown  too  audacious  in  their  selection  of  victims ;  their  clerical  patrons 
had  become  too  openly  determined  to  give  no  quarter.  The  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Dane  signed  memorials  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Courts  on  the 
18th  of  October,  against  the  prosecutions.  He  had  reason  to  know 
something  about  them,  for  we  hear  of  nine  at  least  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  relatives,  and  servants  who  had  been  brought  under 
accusation.  He  pointed  out  the  snare  by  which  the  public  mind,  as 
well  as  the  accused  themselves,  had  been  misled — the  escape  afforded 
to  such  as  would  confess.  When  one  spoke  out,  others  followed. 
When  a  reasonable  explanation  was  afforded,  ordinary  people  were 
only  too  thankful  to  seize  upon  it  Though  the  prisons  were  filled, 
and  the  courts  occupied  over  and  over  again,  there  were  no  more  hor- 
rors ;  the  accused  were  all  acquitted ;  and  in  the  following  May,  Sir 
William  Phipps  discharged  all  the  prisoners  by  proclamation.  "  Such 
a  jail-delivery  has  never  been  known  in  New  England,"  is  the  testi- 
mony handed  down.  The  Governor  was  aware  that  the  clergy,  mag- 
istrates, and  judges,  hitherto  active,  were  full  of  wrath  at  his  course; 
but  public  opinion  now  demanded  a  reversal  of  the  administration  of 
the  last  fearful  year. 

THE  PHYSIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

As  to  the  striking  feature  of  the  case — the  confessions  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  accused— Mr.  Upham  manifests  the  perplexity  which 
we  encounter  in  almost  all  narrators  of  similar  scenes.  In  all  countries 
and  times  in  which  trials  for  witchcraft  have  taken  place,  we  find  the 
historians  dealing  anxiously  with  the  question— how  it  could  happen 
that  so  many  persons  declared  themselves  guilty  of  an  impossible  of- 
fense, when  the  confession  must  seal  their  doom?  The  solution  most 
commonly  offered  is  one  that  may  apply  to  a  case  here  and  there,  but 
certainly  can  not  be  accepted  as  disposing  of  any  large  number.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  victim  preferred  being  killed  at  once  to  living  on  un- 
der suspicion,  insult,  and  ill-will,  under  the  imputation  of  having  dealt 
with  the  Devil.  Probable  as  this  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  stout-heart- 
ed, reasoning,  forecasting  person  possessed  of  nerve  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  suicide,  it  can  never  be  believed  of  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  old  men  and  women  charged  with  sorcery.  The 
love  of  life  and  the  horror  of  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  or 
of  the  hangman  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  deliberate  sacrifice  so  bold, 
on  the  part  of  terrified  and  distracted  old  people  like  the  vast  majority 
of  the  accused ;  while  the  few  of  a  higher  order,  clearer  in  mind  and 
stronger  in  nerve,  would  not  be  likely  to  effect  their  escape  from  an 
unhappy  life  by  a  lie  of  the  utmost  conceivable  gravity.  If,  in  the  Sa- 
lem case,  life  was  saved  by  confession  toward  the  last,  it  was  for  a 
special  reason ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  singular  instance  of  such  a  mode 
of  escape.  Some  other  mode  of  explanation  is  needed ;  and  the  ob- 
servations of  modern  inquiry  supply  it  There  can  be  no  doubt  now 
that  the  sufferers  under  nervous  disturbances,  the  subjects  of  abnormal 
condition,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  strange  faculties,  and 
thought  themselves  able  to  do  new  and  wonderful  things.  When  urged 
to  explain  how  it  was,  they  could  only  suppose,  as  so  many  of  the  Sa- 
lem victims  did,  that  it  was  by  "  some  evil  spirit ;"  and  except  where 
there  was  such  an  intervening  agency  as  Mr.  Parris' "  circle,"  the  only 
supposition  was  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Evil  Spirit  and  them- 
A  selves  was  direct  It  is  impossible  even  now  to  witness  the  curious 
rfS  phenomena  of  somnambulism  and  catalepsy  without  a  keen  sense  of 
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how  natural  and  even  inevitable  it  was  for  similar  subjects  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  in  Puritan  times  to  believe  themselves  ensnared  by  Sa- 
tan, and  actually  endowed  with  his  gifts,  and  to  confess  their  calamity, 
as  the  only  relief  to  their  scared  and  miserable  minds.  This  explana- 
tion seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Upham ;  and,  for  want  of  it,  he 
falls  into  great  amazement  at  the  elaborate  artifice  with  which  the  suf- 
ferers invented  their  confessions,  and  adapted  them  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  authorities  and  the  public.  With  the  right  key  in  his  hand,  he 
would  have  seen  only  what  was  simple  and  natural  where  he  now  bids 
us  marvel  at  the  pitch  of  artfulness  and  skill  attained  by  poor  wretches 
scared  out  of  their  natural  wits. 

The  spectacle  of  the  ruin  that  was  left  is  very  melancholy.  Orphan 
children  were  dispersed ;  homes  were  shut  up,  and  properties  lost;  and 
what  the  temper  was  in  which  these  transactions  left  the  churches  and 
the  village,  and  the  society  of  the  towns,  the  pastors  and  the  flocks, 
the  Lord's  table,  the  social  gathering,  the  justice  hall,  the  market,  and 
every  place  where  men  were  wont  to  meet,  we  can  conceive.  It  was 
evidently  long  before  anything  like  a  reasonable  and  genial  temper  re- 
turned to  society  in  and  about  Salem.  The  acknowledgments  of  error 
made  long  after  were  half-hearted,  and  so  were  the  expressions  of  grief 
and  pity  in  regard  to  the  intolerable  woes  of  the  victims.  It  is  scarce- 
ly intelligible  how  the  admissions  on  behalf  of  the  wronged  should 
have  been  so  reluctant,  and  the  sympathy  with  the  devoted  love  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest  so  cold.  We  must  cite  what  Mr.  Upham  says  in 
in  honor  of  these  last,  for  such  solace  is  needed : 

"  While,  in  the  course  of  our  story,  we  have  witnessed  some  shock- 
ing instances  of  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  affections  and  obliga- 
tions of  life,  in  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  testifying 
against  each  other,  and  exerting  themselves  for  mutual  destruction,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  many  instances  in  which  filial,  parental,  and 
fraternal  fidelity  and  love  have  shone  conspicuously.  It  was  dangerous 
to  befriend  an  accused  person.  Proctor  stood  by  his  wife  to  protect  her, 
and  it  cost  him  his  life.  Children  protested  against  the  treatment  of 
their  parents,  and  they  were  all  thrown  into  prison.  Daniel  Andrew, 
a  citizen  of  high  standing,  who  had  been  deputy  to  the  General  Court, 
asserted,  in  the  boldest  language,  his  belief  of  Rebecca  Nurse's  inno- 
nocence ;  and  he  had  to  fly  the  country  to  save  his  life.  Many  devoted 
sons  and  daughters  clung  to  their  parents,  visited  them  in  prison  in 
defiance  of  a  blood-thirsty  mob ;  kept  by  their  side  on  the  way  to  exe- 
cution ;  expressed  their  love,  sympathy,  and  reverence  to  the  last;  and, 
by  brave  and  perilous  enterprise,  got  possession  of  their  remains,  and 
bore  them  back  under  the  cover  of  midnight  to  their  own  thresholds, 
and  to  graves  kept  consecrated  by  their  prayers  and  tears.  One  noble 
young  man  is  said  to  have  effected  his  mother's  escape  from  the  jail, 
and  secreted  her  in  the  woods  until  after  the  delusion  had  passed  away, 
provided  food  and  clothing  for  her,  erected  a  wigwam  for  her  shelter, 
and  surrounded  her  with  every  comfrot  her  situation  would  admit  of. 
The  poor  creature  must,  however,  have  endured  a  great  amount  of  suf- 
fering; for  one  of  her  larger  limbs  was  fractured  in  the  all  but  desper- 
ate attempt  to  rescue  her  from  the  prison  walls."   (Vol.  ii.  p.  848.) 

The  act  of  reversal  of  attainder,  passed  early  in  the  next  century, 
tells  us  that "  some  of  the  principal  accusers  and  witnesses  in  those 
dark  and  severe  prosecutions  have  since  discovered  themselves  to  be 
persons  of  profligate  and  vicious  conversation ; "  and  on  no  other  au- 
thority we  are  assured  that, "  not  without  spot  before,  they  became 
afterward  abandoned  to  open  vice."  This  was  doubtless  true  of  some ; 
but  of  many  it  was  not ;  and  of  this  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  pres- 
ently. [TO  be  continued.] 


FRIENDSHIP. 

In  social  joys  what  purer  gem 
Doth  glitter  on  life's  diadem 

Than  Friendship? 
It  hath  a  potent  charm  to  win 
The  drooping  heart  from  grief  or  sin, 

Hath  Friendship. 
Then  guard  it  well  from  all  alloy 
Keep  safely ;  'tis  no  tinseled  toy, — 

This  Friendship. 
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THE   GREAT   RIVER,   AND  ITS 
VALLEY* 

Between  the  degrees  of  latitude  87-107  and 
longitude  40-60,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
immense  tract  of  land  soon  to  be  added  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the.  most  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  some  1,680  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  there  exists  a  magnifi- 
cent lake  country  beautifully  wooded  with 
evergreens,  at  present  belter  known  to  the 
bear,  the  beaver,  and  the  deer,  than  to  the  ex- 
plorer or  the  surveyor,  but  destined  in  some 
future  time  to  support  millions  of  human  in- 
habitants. Here,  near  the  center  of  the  North 
American  continent,  in  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre, 
as  this  region  of  bracing  winters  and  lovely 
Indian  summers  is  called,  a  small  pool  will  be 
found  supplied  with  water  by  the  hills  around ; 
this  little  pool  finds  an  exit  for  its  overflow  in 
a  rivulet  barely  a  span  in  breadth,  and  this  is 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  which  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Missouri  is  the  longest  river  in  the 
world.  This  little  stream,  after  forming  a 
number  of  small  bodies  of  water,  discharges 
itself  into  Lake  Itasca,  one  of  nature's  orna- 
mental waters  lying  among  mountains,  sur- 
rounded with  pines,  beautifully  clear  and  lovely 
in  its  repose.  It  has  an  outlet  of  about  twelve 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  which 
meanders  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
Cass,  Winnihigoshish,  and  other  lakes,  then 
takes  a  southerly  course,  flows  through  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  till  it  comes  to  the  falls  of 
St  Anthony,  which  are  more  beautiful,  if  not 
go  grand  as  those  of  Niagara.  Flowing  on- 
ward through  more  than  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude  in  its  course  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  a  descent  of  a  little  over  six  inches  to  the 
mile,  it  divides  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  Its  name 
is  an  Algonquin  Indian  word  signifying  Great 
Waters,  or  River,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  for 
together  with  its  tributaries  it  drains  over 
1,500,000  square  miles  of  country,  we  might 
indeed  say,  without  exaggeration,  half  the 
United  States.  Although  the  commerce  of 
this  mighty  water  highway  is  at  present  esti- 
mated at  an  annual  value  of  2,000,000,000  dol- 
lars, it  is  scarcely  one-tenth  what  it  might  be, 
probably  only  one  acre  in  ten  being  under  cul- 
tivation, and  its  mineral  resources  scarcely  de- 
veloped at  all ;  flowing  as  it  does  from  north 
to  south,  it  gives  to  the  agriculturist  the  choice 
of  almost  every  variety  of  climate :  he  can  settle 
where  he  can  grow  wheat,  and  where  the  frosts 
of  winter  render  plowing  in  the  spring  super- 
fluous, or  where  he  can  cultivate  cotton  or 
sugar  in  the  land  of  the  fig  and  orange.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  volume  before  us, 

•"The  Mississippi  Valley:"  its  Physical  Geography, 
including  Sketches  of  the  Topography,  Botany,  Climate, 
Geology,  and  Mineral  Resources ;  and  of  the  Progress  of 
Development  in  Population  and  Material  Wealth.  By 
J.  W.  Foster,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.,  etc  Illus- 
trated by  Maps  and  Sections.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvl.  and 
444.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company;  London, 
Trubner  and  Co.  1869. 


which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
country  laid  open  to  human  enterprise  by  this 
river  and  its  tributaries : 

"  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  afford  an 
internal  navigation  for  steamboats  for  more 
than  9,000  miles  in  extent  They  have  proved 
the  great  highways  by  which,  within  a  brief 
period,  man  has  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  and  to  subdue  it  to 
his  uses. 

"  The  great  Mississippi  River  is  navigable— 

From  its  month  to  St.  Paul   1944  miles. 

And  from  St.  Anthony  to  Sank  Rapids.  80  " 
Making  a  total  navigation  of   8080  " 

Several  of  its  upper  tributaries  are  navigable — 
The  Minnesota  to  Patterson's  Rapids. .     895  miles. 

The  St  Croix  to  St  Croix   00  " 

The  Illinois  to  La  Salle   890  " 

The  Missouri  is  navigable  at  high  water 

from  Its  mouth  to  Fort  Beuton   8644  " 

But  ordinarily  to  60  miles  above  the 

mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  (1,894)          1964  " 

(The  volume  of  water  discharged  by 
the  Yellowstone  is  represented  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
souri; and  after  the  junction  the 
river  attains  a  width  of  8,000  feet.) 
The  Ohio  is  navigable  to  Pittsburg.....    975  " 

The  Monongahela  to  Geneva   91  " 

The  Tennessee  to  Muscle  Shoals   600  " 

The  Cumberland  to  Burksville   870  " 

Some  of  its  other  tributaries  which  have 

been  slack,  watered  give  a  navigation  of   660  " 
The  Arkansas  Is  navigable  in  flood  to 

Fort  Gibson   643  " 

Bnt  during  its  lowest  stage  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  boats  of  the  lightest  draught  to 
reach  Fort  Smith.  • 
The  Red  River  Is  navigable  In  ordinary 

stage,  to  Shrevesport   880  " 

But  only  in  flood  to  Preston   880  " 

The  8t.  Francis  la  navigable  to  Whitts- 

bnrg   80  " 

The  White  River  is  navigable  to  Bates- 

vtlle   176 

The  Yazoo  to  Greenwood   840  " 

The  Kaw  has  been  ascended  to  Fort 

Riley   100  M 

But  the  navigation  is  ordinarily  preca- 
rious." % 
The  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  con- 
fluence with  its  great  tributary  the  Missouri 
(Mud  River)  is  a  clear  stream ;  but  when  the 
latter  joins  it  the  character  of  its  water  is  en- 
tirely altered,  the  lower  river,  though  it  gives 
the  advantage  of  natural  wharves  and  landing 
places,  sometimes  displaces  fertile  acres  from 
one  bank  and  carries  them  to  the  other  with  a 
marvelous  contempt  of  landmarks  and  title 
deeds.  Embankments  or  levees  have  been  re- 
sorted to  from  time  to  time  to  modify  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current ;  but  as  the  river  runs  from 
north  to  south,  the  climatic  influences  at  work 
render  it  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the  force 
or  power  of  the  current  The  spring  season 
advancing  upward  from  the  mouth  with  its 
rains,  brings  floods  to  be  afterward  followed  by 
those  from  the  melted  snow  of  the  higher  re- 
gions, which  is  a  phenomenon  not  found  in 
rivers  flowing  from  east  to  west 

Col.  Foster,  in  his  interesting  volume,  com- 
pares the  physical  features  and  climate  of  the 
whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  and  he  says  in  his  preface : 
"  This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  purely 


scientific  treatise  I  have  attempted  rather 

to  present  a  scries  of  graphic  sketches  of  the 
great  phenomena  of  the  regions  under  consid- 
eration, in  a  form  which  should  interest  and 
instruct  the  general  reader,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  explain  those  natural  laws  to  whose 
operation  these  phenomena  are  due."— From 
Triibner't  American  and  Oriental  Record. 

"DEAD  HEADS." 

This  class  is  most  numerous  in  the  old  coun- 
try. There,  where  children  are  born  by  charity, 
educated  by  charity,  live,  die,  and  are  buried 
by  charity,  it  is  not  unusual  for  dead  heads — 
beggars — to  appear  on  every  scene. 

But  this  European  custom  has  been  brought 
to  our  shores  by  the  thousands  of  emigrants 
who  come  to  "  better  their  condition,"  and  to 
make  their  homes  among  us. 

These  persons  seem  never  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  wages,  but  are  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  extras — perquisites — not  bargained  for  in 
the  engagement  The  boy  who  brings  you  the 
morning  paper  also  brings  you  a  carrier's  ad- 
dress, and  expects  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  as  a  gratuity.  The  express-men  wish  to 
go  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  and  everybody  who 
sends  or  who  receives  packages  by  them  is 
invited  to  pay  a  dollar  or  two  for  a  ticket  So 
it  is  with  other  classes  of  employees,  each  looks 
for  "  extras,"  a  Thanksgiving  turkey,  Christmas 
and  New  Tear  presents.  An  extra  fee  to  each 
waiter  or  servant,  a  donation  party — in  lieu  of 
a  proper  salary — silver  sets,  gold-headed  canes, 
nicely-bound  books,  extra-jeweled  watches, 
pencil  cases,  finger  rings,  etc.,  are  the  common 
staple  for  presents,  and  large  stocks  are  kept 
"  constantly  on  hand  "  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  recipient  of  such  things,  if  he  be  a  manly 
man,  must  feel  cheap  in  thus  being  made  a 
"  dead  head."  It  is  not  honorable,  it  is  not 
right,  to  receive  something  for  nothing.  An 
exchange  of  commodities  is  not  objectionable, 
but  the  asking  for  special  favors  where  no 
equivalent  is  returned  certainly  is.  Let  Amer- 
icans not  become  "  dead  heads,"  but  let  each 
pay  his  own  way. 


Precedent. — To  plodding,  laborious  minds, 
precedent  partakes  of  an  irrevocable  law,  a 
sacred  obligation  due  to  our  predecessors,  and 
clothing  their  opinions  in  the  habiliments  of 
infallibility.  It  is  the  authority  of  the  timid, 
non-progressive,  and  unaggressive  minds,  who 
content  themselves  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  by- 
gone days,  and  never  step  into  the  sunlight  of 
their  own— who  live  in  the  present  by  holding 
on  to  the  past  o. 

That  was  a  beautiful  idea  in  the  mind  of  a 
little  girl  who,  on  beholding  a  rose-bud  where 
on  the  topmost  stem  the  oldest  rose  was  fading, 
while  around  and  below  it  three  beautiful  crim- 
son buds  were  just  unfolding  their  charms,  at 
once  artlessly  exclaimed  to  her  brother,  "  See, 
Willie,  these  little  buds  have  just  awakened  in 
time  to  kiss  their  mother  before  she  dies ! " 
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"  Ir  I  m  If  b t  «ire  •  (hurt  lilut  to  an  Impartial  writer,  It  would  b*  to 
Ml  lilm  hla  fate.  If  In  reeol'ed  to  venture  upou  the  dengernue  preci- 
pice of  telling,  unblaaed  truth,  lot  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— 
nelllier  to  (It*  nor  to  take  qnartar.  If  he  tella  the  Crimea  of  fraat 
nni,  I  hay  fall  upon  lilin  with  Ilia  Iron  handa  of  the  law  ;  If  ha  tall* 
litem  of  virt  nee,  when  they  have  any,  then  tba  mob  attache  him  with 
alander.  But  If  Ire  regard*  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both 
akin,  and  then  lie  may  fo  on  fnriaee,  and  tula  la  the  comae  I  lake 
mjreelf."-/*  AW. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 

CRANIAL  DEFECTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CLASSES. 

That  marked  differences  exist  in  the 
bodies  and  brains  of  men,  all  admit.  As 
no  two  look  precisely  alike  in  form  and 
feature,  so  no  two  think  precisely  alike 
on  questions  not  susceptible  of  exact  or 
mathematical  demonstration.  One  ob- 
serves three  colors  in  the  rainbow,  an- 
other five,  two,  or  none,  according  to  the 
development  of  the  faculties  of  each  who 
look  at  it.  Thus  we  also  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  equally  honest  in  each 
case,  on  all  questions.  In  religion  there 
are  many  different  creeds,  even  among 
sincere  Christians.  In  politics,  who  shall 
say  that  the  Free-trader  and  the  Protec- 
tionist are  not  equally  honest  ?  So  we 
have  varieties  of  taste  in  art,  in  music,  and 
in  literature.  One  prefers  highly  wrought 
colors,  another  prefers  subdued  tints. 
One  prefers  prose  works,  another  poeti- 
cal ;  one  inclines  to  stories  or  romance, 
another  to  science  and  philosophy.  Hu- 
man beings  differ  not  at  all  in  original 
faculty.  All  were  created  with  the  same 
number  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
senses.  All  have  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet, 
heart,  lungs,  brains,  etc.,  alike.  "We  dif- 
fer only  in  degree  of  development;  in 
size,  shape,  quality,  and  quantity.  All 
these  are  subject  to  change,  constant 
change;  and  we  may  grow  better  or 
worse,  according  to  the  way  we  think, 
act,  and  live.  Circumstances  of  birth 
and  of  surrounding  influences  have  much 
to  do  toward  making  us  what  we  are. 
Hence  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
responsibility.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  we  take  the  following  state- 
ments from  the  report  in  the  London 
Atheneum  on  the  moral  imbecility  of 


habitual  criminals  exemplified  by  cranial 
measurements  by  Dr.  G.  Wilson. 

"  A  conviction  has  been  gaining  ground, 
among  physio-psychologists  especially, 
that  habitual  criminals  are  in  reality 
moral  imbeciles ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  do  not  possess  that  amount  of  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong 
which  the  law  takes  it  for  granted  they 
possess,  and  are  therefore,  as  regards 
their  criminality,  irresponsible  agents. 
As  it  has  been  admitted  by  physiologists 
generally,  that  intellectuality,  in  which 
term  is  included  the  moral  or  affective 
life,  is  dependent  in  the  aggregate  on  the 
size  and  conformation  of  the  brain,  the 
investigations  were  conducted  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  these  habit- 
ual criminals  are  or  are  not  deficient  in 
cranial  development.  The  measurements, 
464  in  number,  were  made  of  the  heads 
of  criminals  generally,  and  of  the  non- 
criminal class  of  the  common  rank,  such 
as  prison-wardens.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  effect  of  any  bias  in  the  investigation, 
all  the  measurements  were  made  before 
the  criminal  histories  of  the  prisoners 
were  inquired  into ;  and  after  classifica- 
tion according  to  the  criminality,  it  was 
found  that  habitual  thieves  gave  well- 
marked  evidence  of  deficient  cranial  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
head,  especially  affecting  the  anterior 
lobes.  After  some  remarks,  Dr.  Wilson 
concluded  by  saying:  'The  habitual 
criminal,  unless  reformed,  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  criminal,  and,  therefore, 
for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
society,  he  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from 
society,  and  his  imprisonment  be  rather 
reformatory  than  punitive.  Even  the 
most  degraded  possess  the  potentiality 
or  capacity  of  being  reformed ;  but  unless 
there  is  sufficient  assurance  that  reforma- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  habitual  crim- 
inal ought  not  to  be  liberated.  This 
test  of  reformation  could  be  made  effi- 
cient by  instituting  a  probationary  period 
after  a  certain  portion  of  the  sentence 
has  expired  ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  the 
habitual  criminal  can  not  pass  through 
this  probationary  stage,  then  he  ought  to 
be  retained  as  a  prisoner,  because  from  his 
inherent  tendencies  he  can  not  help  re- 
laxing into  crime.' 

"  The  President  criticised  Dr.  Wilson's 
conclusions,  from  which  he  dissented." 

We  give  the  above  as  we  find  it  in 


the  London  print,  simply  remarking  that 
exceptions  will  be  taken  to  Dr.  Wilson's 
positions  by  those  who,  knowing  nothing 
of  Phrenology,  will  reiterate  the  charge 
of  fatality.  All  reasoning  men  must 
admit  that  there  are  moral  and  intellect- 
ual imbeciles  who  should  be  treated  as 
such.  And  it  requires  no  stretch  of  im- 
agination to  suppose  that  low,  criminal 
parents  may  impart  a  tendency  or  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  same  class  of  crime  to 
their  children,  especially  where  there 
are  no  educational  or  religious  influences 
brought  to  bear  to  counteract  those  ten- 
dencies. If  one  inherit  a  predisposition 
to  consumption,  scrofula,  near-sighted- 
ness, or  other  infirmity,  why  may  he  not, 
if  his  parents  were  habitual  thieves,  in- 
herit their  peculiarities?  Musical,  me- 
chanical, artistic,  literary,  poetical,  in- 
ventive parents  are  presumed  to  impart 
to  their  children  at  least  superior  capac- 
ities in  one  or  more  of  these  their  own 
gifts.  So  also  children  inherit  straight 
hair,  curly  hair,  light  or  dark  hair.  They 
are  tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin,  slow  or 
quick,  according  as  these  conditions  pre- 
vail in  one  or  both  of  their  parents. 
These  things  are  determined  by  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  law,  over  which 
the  child  has  no  more  control  than  he 
has  over  his  or  her  own  sex.  So  far, 
then,  he  is,  indeed,  fated.  But  account- 
ing for  differences  in  organizations  and 
in  action  does  not  lessen  individual  ac- 
countability nor  excuse  crime.  Free 
moral  agency  —  for  self-regulating  per- 
sons— is  all  the  same  with  as  without 
the  .revelations  of  science.  We  repeat, 
accounting  for  crime  does  not  excuse  it 
It  is  true  that  a  sensible  jury  and  a 
humane  judge  would  make  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  guilt,  and  in  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  in  accordance  with 
the  sanity  or  insanity,  the  ignorance  or 
intelligence,  the  supposed  soundness  of 
mind,  or  the  imbecility  of  the  culprit 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  all  large  communi- 
ties, especially  in  our  sea-port  towns, 
many — chiefly  foreigners — who  are  not 
proper  persons  to  be  trusted  with  liberty. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  low,  brutal 
creatures, — made  so  by  wicked  tyrants 
— brought  up  in  dissipation,  without  ed- 
ucation, without  religion,  and  without  a 
quickened  moral  sense.  This  is  the  class, 
we  presume,  to  which  Dr.  Wilson  alludes 
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when  he  speaks  of  the  criminal  class 
whose  cranial  developments  indicate  a 
degree  of  moral  imbecility,  rendering 
"them  in  a  measure  irresponsible.  For 
them  there  is  no  other  suitable  place  but 
the  prison  or  the  reformatory.  But  this 
is  a  great  problem ;  and  so  is  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  in  its  varying  adap- 
tations :  how  it  may  be  applied  in  rec- 
onciling the  civil  with  the  natural  and 
the  divine  laws  in  discovering  who  is 
and  who  is  not  up  to  the  standard  which 
permits  freedom  from  artificial  restraints, 
and  who  is  capable  of  self-regulation, 
who  should  be  treated  as  a  child — no 
matter  what  his  age.  These  are  ques- 
tions requiring  the  best  knowledge  and 
the  best  legislation  to  settle.  Our  ground 
is  this :  that  although  a  man  be  low,  un- 
developed, criminal,  and  even  imbecile, 
he  can  be  improved,  reformed,  elevated, 
and  made  to  be  self-supporting  and  self- 
regulating,  so  that  he  may  become  "a 
law  unto  himself."  "With  our  improved 
methods  of  treating  prisoners,  and  of 
training  imbeciles  and  idiots,  our  com- 
mon schools,  our  efforts  at  just  legisla- 
tion, our  religious  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, our  missionary  and  temperance 
enterprises — much,  very  much  is  done  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  fallen  man 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  who  have 
been  favored  with  a  new  light,  revealing 
the  hidden  motives  of  men,  hold  out  the 
lamp,  that  all  the  world  may  see  and  fol- 
low in  the  better  way.  What  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  that, 

"  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bnrn. 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return  1 " 


POVERTY  ¥8.  RICHES. 

"The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  pov- 

The  worst  poverty  to  which  a  human 
being  is  subject  in  this  world  is  the  pov- 
erty of  a  manly  pride  crushed  out  by 
that  demon,  perverted  appetite.  With 
this,  in  time,  come  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  poverty  and  utter  prostration. 
Without  pecuniary  or  mental  resources ; 
with  a  body  filled  with  filth  and  disease, 
and  a  mind  completely  wrecked,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  every  temptation,  what  can 
be  worse  than  this?  Lost,  lost,  lost! 
may  be  plainly  read  even  in  the  face  of 
the  fallen  man.    This  is  poverty. 

Riches  consist  not  so  much  in  lands 
and  lucre  as  in  vigorous  health,  a  clear 


creative  mind,  a  manly  pride,  with 
energy,  invention,  originality,  and  apti- 
tude to  do  at  the  moment  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day  and  the  hour  indi- 
cate should  be  done,  and  a  willing  spirit 
to  do  it.  One,  with  all  the  faculties  in  ac- 
tion, who  can  readily  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing is  rich  in  mental  resources  if  not 
in  money,  and  poverty  never  frowns  on 
him.  "  Hard  times  "  come  not  so  much 
from  short  crops,  drouths,  inundation, 
and  even  wars,  as  from  "drunkenness 
and  gluttony."  Shut  down  the  gates  on 
dissipation,  and,  bad  as  much  of  our 
legislation  is,  the  people  of  our  nation — 
any  nation — would  at  once  come  into 
comparative  plenty  and  comfort.  Then, 
is  not  this  the  time  and  this  the  place  to 
inaugurate  a  great  reform?  We  often 
meet  legislators,  politicians,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  wrangling  about  high 
tariffs  and  low  tariffs,  the  crops  and  the 
currency,  each  crying  "  Hard  times," 
and  each  drinking  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wine,  porter,  beer,  whisky,  rum,  or 
brandy,  and  smoking  or  chewing  another 
dollar's  worth  of  useless — nay,  injurious 
— tobacco,  more  or  less,  every  day! 
"  Oh,  consistency  1  thou  art  a  jewel." 

Let  him  who  would  have  good  times 
at  once  set  about  his  own  pereonal  refor- 
mation, bringing  his  extravagant  appe- 
tite into  subjection,  and  govern  it  by  the 
teachings  of  science,  reason,  and  revela- 
tion. 

Is  the  mill  running  on  half  time? 
Cut  down  expenses  to  match,  by  cutting 
off  bad  habits.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  strikes  in  a  free  country.  Is  money 
scarce?  If  you  economize,  it  will  soon 
be  more  plentiful.  Correct,  first  of  all, 
wrong  personal  habits ;  make  the  most 
of  your  time  and  energies ;  develop 
every  latent  faculty ;  find  out  what  there 
is  in  you,  and  of  you;  then  put  your 
intellectual  shoulder  to  the  great  public 
wheel  and  help  to  roll  it  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  temperance,  education,  industry, 
and  religion.  We  need  not  look  for 
wise  or  righteous  legislation  till  we  can 
elect  wise,  temperate,  and  just  men  to 
office.  So  long  as  low,  bad  men  fill 
places  of  trust,  so  long  shall  the  public 
suffer  for  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  their 
actions,  and  our  nation  be  subject  to 
the  ridicule  of  European  emperors  and 
paupers. 

But,  bad  aa  we  are  in  dissipation,  pov- 


erty, and  crime — as  a  nation — we  are  not 
so  bad  as  our  neighbors,  from  whence  much 
wickedness  is  imported.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  political  institutions  inimical 
to  the  best  condition  of  every  one  of  its 
members.  Here  we  have  a  right  to 
think,  a  right  to  talk,  and  a  right  to 
work  just  as  we  please,  within  the  largest 
limits  compatible  with  good  order  and 
the  rights  of  our  neighbor.  Education 
is  free  in  most  of  the  States ;  religion  is 
free;  and  land  is  free.  Millions  on 
millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  !  Trade  and 
navigation  among  all  the  United  States 
is  free,  and,  finally,  thank  God,  all  men 

AND  WOMEN  ARE  FREE  ! 

Poverty  or  riches;  drunkenness  or 
temperance ;  the  prison  or  the  dwelling ; 
ignorance  or  intelligen«e ;  infidelity  or 
religion  ;  heathenism  or  Christianity,  are 
open  to  our  choice.  In  what  direction 
are  we  tending  to-day  ?  Are  we  subject 
to  the  rule  of  our  animal  propensities  ? 
or,  of  our  moral  sentiments?  Are  we 
the  slaves  of  appetite  and  passion?  or, 
do  passion  and  appetite  serve  us  ?  Are 
we  tending  upward  in  the  direction  of 
the  spiritual  ?  or,  are  we  tending  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  sensual? 
Each  must  judge  and  answer  for  himself, 
as  God  will  surely  judge  us  all ;  and  our 
future  circumstances  —  of  poverty  or 
riches— will  show  how  we  have  lived. 
He  who  best  serves  God  and  his  fellow- 
men  will  best  serve  himself ;  and,  though 
he  may  not  be  largely  favored  with  this 
world's  treasures,  he  will  be  rich  in  cul- 
ture ;  rich  in  good  deeds ;  rich  in  heart, 
in  faith,  in  trust,  and  in  the  inheritance 
of  heavenly  treasures,  "where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

OUT   READY   FOR  WINTER. 

"Toe  summer  is  past,  and  the  harvest  is 
ended,"  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
frosty,  healthful  winter.  It  is  supposed  that 
farmers  have  laid  in  supplies  for  their  stock 
and  for  the  use  of  their  families.  Warm  win- 
ter clothing,  including  boots  and  shoes,  may 
yet  remain  to  be  provided.  Be  sure  to  make 
the  latter  large  and  long  enough  for  com- 
fort, and  thus  not  spoil  the  feet  by  pinching 
them,  producing  corns  and  bunions,  or  causing 
the  sharp  toe-nail  to  grow  down  into  the  flesh 
at  the  sides,  which  is  often  the  case,  making 
cripples  of  the  exquisites  who  pride  themselves 
on  small  feet  Another  thing:  ask  your  shoe- 
maker to  save  at  least  one  half  the  leather 
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usually  put  into  heels ;  such  as  are  now  worn 
are  ridiculously,  not  to  say  dangerously,  high. 
Many  accidents,  such  as  falling  down  flights  of 
stairs,  occur  from  this  absurd  fashion. 

Cover  up  the  vines,  shrubs,  and  plants,  to 
protect  them.  Put  others  in  pots,  and  make  a 
green-house  of  roses,  lilies,  and  japonicas,  to 
gladden  eyes,  old  and  young,  in  mid-winter. 
Make  a  comfortable  house  for  the  chickens,  and 
give  them  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  food  and 
drink  if  you  expect  them  to  furnish  a  plenty 
of  fresh  eggs,  and  they  will  do  it 

Then,  having  provided  all  tilings  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  outward  man,  and  for 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  it  will  be  the  study  of 
parents  to  provide  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  their  children  and  themselves. 
They  will  try  to  find  the  best  schools,  the 
best  books,  and  the  best  teachers  and  preach- 
ers. Old  libraries  will  be  replenished  with 
fresh  new  books,  with  new  thoughts,  and  a 
new  reckoning  in  life's  journey  will  be  taken. 
What  happiness  is  in  store  for  the  temperate, 
the  industrious,  the  virtuous,  and  the  religious  ? 
A  pleasant  fireside,  with  bright  faces  filled  with 
gladness  listening  to  the  reading  of  history, 
sacred  and  secular;  travels  at  home  and 
abroad ;  science  and  philosophy,  including 
phrenology  and  physiognomy;  art  and  me- 
chanism ;  closing  each  evening  with  songs, 
hymns,  and  prayers,  every  heart  filled  with 
gratitude  to  God,  and  with  that  "peace  of 
mind  which  passeth  understanding," — what 
can  be  more  beautiful  ?  Is  not  this  the  way  to 
grow  in  grace  t 

PROSPECTUS  — 1870. 

With  the  January  number  of  the  Pitre- 
nolological  Journal  for  1870  will  be  com- 
menced a  New  Series  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved form;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
liberal  support  given  it  by  the  public  for  so 
many  years  will  not  only  be  continued,  but 
increased  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  efforts  of  the  editors  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  readable,  instructive,  and  popular 
monthly  magazines  ever  published. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  has  held  its  position  in 
the  ranks  of  American  literature,  and  its 
writers  have  faithfully  striven  to  present  the 
truths  of  science  in  such  a  practical  form 
that  all  classes  might  read,  understand,  and 
apply  them  in  all  the  daily  walks  of  life. 
Although  the  range  of  subjects  embraced  in 
the  Journal  is  wide,  comprehending 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  LITERATURE, 

it  has  a  special  aim  to  present,  promote, 
and  disseminate  the  following  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  because  of  their  intimate 
relation  to  mankind  in  general : 

Ethnology;  or,  the  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Whatever  facts  of  importance  are 
gathered  by  naturalists  and  travelers,  and 
whatever  throws  light  upon  the  origin, 


nature,  and  distribution  of  the  human  race, 
find  a  place  of  record  in  the  pages  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Physiology  and  Anatomy  claim  our 
attention,  because  they  treat  of  the  organiza- 
tion, structure,  and  functions  of  the  human 
body;  showing  how  we  are  made;  what 
contributes  to  our  physical  improvement  or 
deterioration ;  what  we  should  eat  and  drink ; 
how  we  should  be  clothed,  and  how  exercise, 
Bleep,  and  live  to  secure  and  maintain  health 
and  vigor.  The  results  of  scientific  research 
and  of  personal  experience  bearing  on  these 
subjects  will  be  collated  and  analyzed  for 
the  instruction  of  our  readers.  As  it  has 
been  through  this  department  that  the  Jour- 
nal has  wrought  the  greater  part  of  its  good 
work  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  its 
readers,  in  witness  whereof  thousands  of 
testimonials  have  been  received,  the  ut- 
most care  is  exercised  to  prevent  anything  of 
a  spurious  or  unauthenticated  character  from 
appearing  in  its  pages. 

Phrenology — the  Science  of  Mind  as 
based  on  the  facts  of  Physiology  and  the 
Gallian  theory  of  the  brain — will  retain  its 
prominence ;  the  only  theory  which  explains 
with  clearness  and  satisfaction  how  the 
mind  and  brain  arc  related ;  the  physical 
influences  reciprocally  exerted  by  brain  and 
body;  the  determination  of  character  and 
aptitude  by  cranial  conformation;  methods 
of  training  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
in  the  different  spheres  of  Intellect,  Senti- 
ment, Emotion,  Affection,  Propensity;  and 
how  success  in  life  is  dependent  on  the  choice 
of  a  pursuit  commensurate  with  mental 
capacity. 

Physiognomy.  —  The  exterior  physical 
signs  of  character  given,  with  the  rules  for 
their  analysis  and  comprehension.  This  de- 
partment, as  well  as  that  of  Phrenology,  with 
which  it  is  necessarily  allied,  will  contain 
the  latest  developments  from  observation, 
with  illustrations  from  life. 

Psychology. — The  phenomena  of  man's 
interior  or  soul  life ;  his  intuitions,  premoni- 
tions, conceptions,  and  emotions ;  how  he  is 
related  to  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  world 
through  agencies  and  influences  untravcrs- 
able  by  finite  intelligence,  yet  having  a  close 
Connection  or  communication  with  his  ma- 
terial nature.  Science  is  applied  in  this 
department  to  the  elucidation  of  much  that 
is  regarded  mysterious  and  indefinite  in  hu- 
man phenomena. 

Biography. — The  presentation  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  men  eminent  in  science, 
art,  literature,  politics,  statesmanship,  me- 
chanics, or  commerce  has  always  been  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
Journal,  because  of  its  usefulness  in  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  readers,  the  young 
especially,  to  emulate  the  examples  of  indus- 


try, economy,  application,  energy,  integrity, 
and  success,  offered  for  their  thoughtful 
consideration.  Finely  engraved  portraits, 
whenever  they  can  be  procured,  accompany 
the  biographical  sketches. 

The  Family  ;  or,  "  Our  Social  Relations," 
is  a  department  in  which  the  different  phases 
of  domestic  life  are  portrayed,  and  sugges- 
tions having  in  view  their  improvement  or 
better  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  happiness 
of  mankind  are  offered.  The  choice  of  con- 
jugal companions,  the  training  and  education 
of  children,  and  the  conduct  and  ordering  of 
homes,  particularly  claim  our  attention  here. 

Our  Country. — Its  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  commercial  resources ;  the  peculiarities 
of  each  State,  Section,  and  Territory;  the 
advantages  of  and  facilities  for  emigration ; 
the  price  of  lands,  and  cost  of  improvements, 
etc.,  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  for  the 
information  of  our  readers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Science  and  Art. — We  shall  also  endeav- 
or to  present  the  most  recent  and  important 
achievements,  discoveries,  and  inventions, 
with  views  of  their  bearing  on  man  locally 
or  universally.  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geolo- 
gy, and  Natural  History  will  have  promin- 
ence in  this  department;  but  in  their  dis- 
cussion mere  technicalities,  or  the  phraseolgy 
of  the  schools,  will  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  New  theories  based  on  the  deduc- 
tions of  common  sense,  or  having  a  good 
show  of  reason,  if  they  relate  to  subjects  of 
popular  interest,  will  find  a  place  here.  A 
broad  and  liberal  platform  is  taken  by  the 
Phrenological  Journal  with  reference  to 
all  debatable  or  non-ascertained  propositions 
in  Science. 

Extended  as  the  range  of  subjects  which 
we  propose  to  consider  may  appear  to  the 
discerning  mind,  we  shall  endeavor  to  have 
something  touching  upon  them  all  in  each 
number. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  the  only 
serial  in  America  which  is  thoroughly  An- 
thropological in  its  plan  and  purpose,  and 
therefore  has  a  claim  upon  the  consideration 
of  all  who  take  any  interest,  scientific  or 
otherwise,  in  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  development,  in  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
human  family.   The  terms  are  as  follows : 

One  Copy,  One  Tear.   $8  00 

Five  Copies,  One  Year   12  00 

Ten  Copies,  One  Year   90  00 

and  an  extra  copy  to  the  agent. 
Fifteen  Copies  a  Year   80  00 

and  a  copy  of  New  Physiognomy,  worth  $5. 
Twenty  Copies  a  Year   40  00 

and  a  Student's  Set— Including  books  and 

a  bust— worth  $10,  will  bo  sent. 

Subscriptions  received  for  one  or  for  five 
years  at  these  rates.  Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe.  Remit  P.  O.  orders,  or  in  regis- 
tered letters.  Address, 

8.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE   AVONDALE  CALAMITY.' 

The  recent  terrible  disaster  at  the  Avondale 
coal  mines,  Pennsylvania,  has  produced  a  pow- 
erful sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  intelligent  men  could 
show  so  much  disregard  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  especially  when  their  occupation  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  danger  daily,  as  to 
neglect  to  provide  the  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  accident  At  Avondale  were  men  laboring 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  dependent 
on  one  poorly  rigged  shaft  for  entrance  and 
exit  The  sudden  choking  up  of  this  shaft  by 
a  fire,  which  destroyed  the  rickety  shed  over 
its  mouth,  caused  the  death  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  men, — men,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
in  the  full  vigor  and  flower  of  manhood,  and 
possessed  of  wives  and  children.  It  were 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  misery  thus  suddenly 
entailed  on  many  homes  hitherto  comfortable, 
and  perhaps  happy;  of  the  desolation  and  des- 
titution a  single  stroke  has  wrought  in  a  vil- 
lage but  a  short  time  ago  smiling  and  prosper- 
ous. All  this  may  be  readily  imagined.  But 
the  catastrophe  has  a  wider  range.  It  affects 
the  State  and  the  nation.  The  State  has  lost 
more  than  a  hundred  strong  arms  and  bold 
hearts,  whose  industry  not  only  sustained  those 
dependent  upon  them,  but  added  to  its  strength 
and  wealth.  It  has  lost  men  whose  earnest, 
persevering  labor  was  the  practical  and  best 
testimony  of  their  good  citizenship.  It  has 
not  only  lost  these  men,  but  it  has  had  thrown 
upon  its  care  and  protection  their  poor  and 
suffering  families— a  costly  charge  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  it  must  maintain  for  an  in- 
definite time  to  come.  The  nation  has  suffered 
in  the  loss  of  the  large  share  one  hundred  able- 
bodied  working-men  must  have  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  necessary  in  our  mechanical 
industries  and  in  domestic  life.  Economists 
would  count  this  loss  by  tens  of  millions. 

And  all  this  suffering  and  loss  for  a  lack  of 
Cautiousness,  in  not  providing  an  avenue  of 
escape,  which  would  have  cost  but  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  1  Who  is  to  blame  ? 


NEXT   TEAR'S  VOLUME. 

Why  not  50,000?  With  a  view  to  render 
this  Journal  still  more*  popular,  to  make  it 
indispensable  to  every  family,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  science.it  is  proposed  to  make  such  improve- 
ments in  the  new  volume,  for  1870,  as  will 
adapt  it  to  every  respectable  class  of  readers. 
We  can  not,  however,  make  it  a  record  of 
crime  and  murder,  nor  can  we  fill  its  pages 
with  worthless  trash  to  feed  perverted  minds. 
Our  object  and  aim  is  to  point  out  the  way  of 
life,  health,  and  ihfrovement;  to  give  a 
scientific  basis  for  a  right  system  of  Education, 
a  just  Government  and  a  true  Religion.  All 
the  teachings  of  Phrenology  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  best  interests  of  man  individually 
and  collectively.  From  it  we  are  led  to  seek 
the  good  of  our  fellow-man,  the  elevation  of 
the  race.   We  recognize  the  existence  of  many 


faculties,  and  would  furnish  healthy  mental 
food  for  each. 

Then  why  should  we  not  seek  the  moderate 
number  of  50,000,  instead  of  being  content  with 
30,000  subscribers?  Nay,  we  ought  to  have 
100,000,  and  if  present  readers  say  so,  we  shall 
have  them.  Reader,  what  will  you  do  toward 
it?  See  new  prospectus  for  1870. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR, 

Tite  thirty-eighth  annual  fair  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  was  opened  on  the  evening  of 
September  8th.  The  exhibition  of  national 
industry,  skill,  and  taste  is  made  !n  the  large 
structure  on  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Sixty-third  Street,  known  as  the  "Empire 
City  Skating  Rink."  In  taking  this  building, 
which  is  850  feet  in  length  by  170  feet  in 
width,  the  committee  of  the  Institute  aimed  to 
secure  ample  accommodation  for  the  numerous 
exhibitors;  but  after  all  their  efforts,  many 
applicants  were  denied  for  want  of  room  in 
which  to  arrange  their  goods. 

Each  of  the  departments  is  well  stocked 
with  a  large  and  attractive  variety  of  articles, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  short  Bynopsis : 

1.  The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation consists  of  paintings  on  canvas, 
glass,  etc,  engravings,  lithographs,  photo- 
graphs, sculpture,  musical  instruments,  speci- 
mens of  printing  and  bookbinding,  philosoph- 
ical instruments,  etc. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Dwelling  com- 
prises apparatus  for  warming,  lighting, 
cooling,  and  ventilating,  cooking  stoves, 
kitchen  utensils,  carpets,  oil  cloths,  tapestry, 
cabinet  furniture,  table  furniture,  ornaments 
for  parlors,  building  accessories,  mantels, 
grates,  etc. 

8.  The  Department  of  Dress  and  Handicraft 
includes  wearing  apparel  for  both  sexes, 
sewing  machines,  artificial  limbs,  wigs  and 
hair-work,  jewelry,  trunks,  umbrellas,  etc. 

4  The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy — soaps,  toilet  preparations,  acids, 
leather,  furs,  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 
preparations,  paints,  dye-stufls,  sugars,  con- 
fectionery, minerals,  ores,  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing gas,  natural  stones  used  in  building,  etc. 

5.  The  Department  of  Engines  and  Ma- 
chinery—machines for  making  wood,  metal, 
and  all  tools  used  by  artisans  or  in  factories, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  Department  of  Intercommunication 
contains  locomotive  engines,  cars,  carriages, 
wagons,  sleighs,  models  of  ocean  or  river 
vessels,  electric  telegraphs,  etc. 

7.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture— specimens  of  plants  and  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  plows,  culti- 
vators, mowers,  reapers,  churns,  cheese  presses, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  etc 

Each  of  the  above  departments  is  divi- 
ded into  seven  groups,  articles  of  like  nature 
being  kept  together.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  the  display  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers— the  finest  in  America. 


The  machinery  driven  by  steam  is  shown  in 
a  separate  building,  200  feet  by  50  feet  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  Rink. 
The  exhibition  will  prove,  doubtless,  entirely 
successful  to  those  having  it  in  charge,  as  it  is 
the  most  instructive  and  interesting  enterprise 
of  the  kind  yet  attempted  by  the  Institute. 


HOW   TO   MAKE  MONET. 

Most  readers  of  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal require  no  appeals  to  mercenary  motives 
to  induce  them  to  act  in  a  good  cause.  But 
there  are  young  men — and  women,  too— de- 
pendent on  their  own  exertions,  who  would 
rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  few 
dollars,  and  of  doing  good  at  the  same  time. 
Such  an  opportunity  we  now  propose  to  offer 
in  the  shape  of  the  following  very  liberal 

cash  premiums, 

for  subscribers  to  this  Journal  for  the  year 
1870: 

For  Clubs  of  Fifty  subscriptions,  at  $3 
each,  we  will  pay  $60  in  cash. 

Fob  Twenty-five,  at  $3  each,  we  will  pay 
$25  in  cash. 

For  Twelve  subscriptions,  at  $3  each,  we 
will  pay  $10  in  cash ;  and 

For  Five  subscbiptions,  at  $3  each,  we 
will  pay  $3  in  cash. 

The  amount,  less  the  premium,  may  be  for- 
warded with  the  names,  either  in  P.  O.  orders 
or  in  registered  letters,  and  the  Journal  will 
be  promptly  sent  in  return. 

Clubs  in  Eveby  Neighborhood  may  at 
once  be  started.  Enterprising  men  and  women 
can  thus  earn  a  few  dollars,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  good  reading  matter  in  the  hands 
of  every  family. 

Specimen  numbers— of  such  as  we  have  to 
Bpare— will  be  furnished  at  half  price,  namely, 
15  cents  each,  post-paid,  for  this  purpose. 

No  certificates  of  agency  are  necessary,  for 
the  persons  forming  clubs  are  supposed  to  be 
known  to  parties  subscribing. 

No  restrictions  as  to  territory  are  made,  each 
canvasser  covering  any  ground  he  may  choose. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  try  each  family  in 
every  village,  town,  or  neighborhood. 

Present  and  former  readers  are  our  main  re- 
liance for  helpers  and  co-workers  in  extending 
a  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  obtaining 
new  recruits.  Into  their  hands  we  confidently 
intrust  the  good  work. 

One  other  suggestion  may  be  made  in  this 
connection,  viz.,  that  the  earlier  clubs  are 
started,  the  more  likely  the  agent  will  be  to 
obtain  a  large  club.  Let  the  good  work  com- 
mence at  once,  and  be  pushed  vigorously. 


Last  Call. —  One  number  more  completes 
the  volume,  and  the  year,  1869 !  How  time 
flies !  Are  we  ready  to  enter  on  a  new  year  ? 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir ;  all  ready ! " 
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"Signs  of  Character." 


Of  Ibe  *>■!.  tha  body  fcrm  doth  Uk«. 
For  x.ul  U  fur  m,  »nd  doth  Uw  body 


ON  THE  EXPRESSION  OP  THE  BYE. 

[Omitting  certain  expressions  about  eating  and 
drinking,  which,  usually  get  into  every  literary 
production  of  an  Englishman,  we  copy  from 
Macmillan's  Magazine  the  following  interesting 
article. 

The  writer  works  all  around  this  subject,  but 
fails  to  go  to  the  core.  He  knows  nothing  of 
Phrenology,  and  very  little  of  Physiognomy. 
Still,  he  knows  about  as  much  as  the  world  is 
prepared  to  admit,  and  so  we  copy  him.] 

We  live  in  an  age  so  greatly  enlightened  upon 
almost  all  subjects,  that  one  now  hesitates  to 
believe  it  possible  that  any  single  delusion  still 
holds  its  own  among  us ;  so  that  any  man  who 
really  thinks  that  he  has  some  new  thing  to  say, 
some  new  troth  to  enunciate,  hesitates  long  now- 
adays before  be  speaks,  and  questions  himself  at 
great  length  and  with  considerable  severity,  as 
to  whether  it  may  not  after  all  be  the  fact  that  he 
himself  is  in  the  wrong,  and  society  at  large  in  the 
right.  And  the  man  who  thus  hesitates  and  thus 
questions  himself  does  well.  The  world  has  found 
out  the  troth  in  most  things.  That  which  has  been 
received  by  all, "  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibu*,"  is  for  the  most  part  right.   •   •  • 

TUB  WRITER'S  THEORY. 

There  is  considerable  self-denial  needed  for  the 
proper  discussion  of  any  question  in  which  we  are 
really  interested.  A  man  must  not  sit  down,  pen 
in  hand,  full  of  his  subject,  or  rather  full  of  one 
side  of  his  subject,  and  determined  to  support  that 
side  with  every  argument  that  he  can  call  to  his 
assistance,  ignoring  totally  all  that  may  be  said 
by  those  who  regard  the  question  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  be  does  this,  he  may  indeed 
enjoy  very  keenly  the  task  in  which  be  is  engaged, 
but  he  will  effect  nothing  by  performing  it,  un- 
less it  be  the  doing  an  injury  to  the  canse  which 
he  wishes  to  serve.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
many  of  those  opinions  which  we  have  espoused 
eagerly  on  first  acquaintance  are  found,  on  further 
examination,  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  support, 
and  have  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence. 

The  theory  which  I  have  now  to  submit  to  the 
reader's  consideration  has,  at  any  rate,  been  long 
under  careful  examination,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  I  have  found  it  needful  to  modify  it  to 
quite  a  surprising  extent.  The  inquiry,  then, 
which  I  wish  to  make  in  this  paper  is  simply 
this:  "Have we  not  hitherto  been  accustomed, 
when  speaking  of  the  expressiveness  of  the  human 
eye,  to  attribute  too  much  of  the  expressiveness 
to  the  organ  itself,  and  too  little  to  those  portions 
of  the  face  by  which  the  eye  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded ?" 

THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EYE. 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  all  sorts  of  people 
to  speak  of  a  malignant  eve,  a  merciful  eye,  and 
so  on.  Now.  have  such  persons  ever  seriously 
reflected  what  sort  of  thing  an  eye  really  is! 
This  we  must  briefly  examine  into  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  human  eye  is  an  object  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  middle-sized  walnut.  It  is  of  a  white 
or  whitish  oolor,  and  has  upon  its  anterior  surface 
— the  surface,  namely,  presented  to  the  spectator 
— a  round  spot  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
called  the  iris,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small 
hole,  through  which  the  images  of  the  different 
objects  presented  to  our  powers  of  vision  pass 
through  to  be  reflected  on  the  retina  within. 

The  organ  which  has  been  thus  rapidly  de- 
scribed is  capable  of  but  little  change.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  varies  in  different  individuals  is 
very  small.   It  varies,  but  this  infinitesimally,  in 


size,  in  the  degree  of  polish  on  its  surface,  in  the 
color  of  the  iris,  which  may  be  brown,  baxel,  blue, 
gray,  or  green,  and  in  the  quickness  or  slowness 
of  its  movements,  upward  and  downward,  and  to 
right  or  left.  So  much  for  the  degree  of  varia- 
tion in  this  organ  in  different  individuals. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  eye  itself  varies 
in  the  same  individual,  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances,  that  is  still  less. 
The  large  pale  surface  called  the  white  of  the  eye 
never  changes  at  all,  nor  does  the  iris,  the  colored 
circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil.  The  pupil 
itself  is  capable  of  change.  It  is,  as  has  been 
said,  a  hole,  and  this  hole  contracts  in  size  when 
turned  to  the  light,  and  enlarges  when  directed 
toward  the  darkness.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
this  hole  also  enlarges  and  contracts  in  cases  of 
violent  anger  or  other  exhibition  of  passion  ;  but 
this  is  a  phenomenon  for  which  I  can  not  vouch, 
having  never  observed  anything  of  the  sort  my- 
self. It  may  be,  too,  that  through  this  dark 
tunnel  there  looks  out  upon  us  something  from 
the  soul  within.  This,  however,  can  not  be  de- 
fined or  described,  but  only  felt.  It  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  senses,  yet  let  that  mysterious 
something  have  its  full  weight,  and  never  be 
forgotten,  while  these  few  pages  are  under  pe- 
rusal. 

ITS  CAPABILITY  OT  EXPRESSION. 

With  regard,  then,  to  what  is  tangible,  and 
what  lies  open  to  observation.  The  extent  to 
which  the  eye  itself  is  capable  of  changing  seems 
to  be  very  small,  while  those  changes  of  which  it 
is  capable  appear  to  be  such  as  can  have  only 
the  very  slightest  effect  upon  the  expression  of 
the  feature.  (1.)  The  whole  organ  can  be  moved 
with  more  or  less  swiftness  in  all  directions ;  and 
(2.)  the  size  of  the  pupil— not  of  the  iris,  mind, 
which  is  what  we  observe  chiefly  when  we  look 
at  man — the  size  of  the  pupil  is  subject  to  changes. 

Now  this  is  not  much.  Compare  the  amount  of 
expressiveness  to  be  got  out  of  these  changes  in 
the  eye  itself,  with  the  astounding  and  increasing 
variation  observable  in  all  the  adjacent  parts  by 
which  the  eye  is  surrounded. 

Those  adjacent  parts  are  in  reality  portions  of 
the  eye  itself.  They  belong  to  it.  nuke  it  what  it 
is,  good  or  bad,  expressive  or  inexpressive.  If  I 
were  delivering  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  which 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  dereloping  it, 
I  would  have  several  models  made  of  faces  of 
very  marked  and  very  different  expressions. 
They  should  have  no  eyes,  but  only  a  vacant 
space  where  the  eye  should  appear.  Then  I 
would  take  one  single  pair  of  artificial  eyes  and 
place  them  first  in  one  of  the  heads  and  then  in 
another,  and  then  we  should  see  for  ourselves  to 
what  extent  (the  eye  being  the  same  in  each  case) 
the  organ  is  affected  in  point  of  expression  by  its 
immediate  surroundings. 

ANATOMY  AS  MODIFYING  EXPRESSION.  ■ 

The  fact  is  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  is 
affected  by  the  very  anatomy  of  the  skull,  and  by 
the  shapes  of  the  bones  round  about  the  orbit. 
When  the  brow  is  prominent  just  above  the  eyes, 
and  the  eyeball  consequently  lies  far  back  as 
under  a  penthouse,  you  will  have  an  expression 
of  eye  entirely  different  from  the  expression  which 
that  same  eye  would  present  were  it  lodged  in  a 
skull  so  little  projecting  over  the  eyes  that  these 
should  stand  out  prominent  (instead  of  receding), 
shadowless,  and  as  it  were  unprotected.  Here, 
then,  we  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  expression  of 
thn  eye  affected  from  the  first  by  anatomical  con- 
siderations—by the  very  build  and  structure  of 
the  skull,  the  degree  of  prominence  belonging  to 
this  bone  or  of  flatness  to  that  And,  doubtless, 
it  wonld  be  possible  to  go  even  further  yet,  and 
prove  how  the  eye  is  affected  in  its  aspect  by 
other  portions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  skull  besides 
those  which  border  on  the  orbital  cavity.  To  do 
this,  however,  would  be  to  merge  gradually  into 
questions  of  general  physiognomical  bearing, 
questions  connected  with  other  features  besides 
the  eye,  and  the  influence  of  those  features  on  the 
expression  of  the  organ  with  which  we  have  to 


do .  This  would  be  extending  our  operations  too 
far.  We  are  dealing  with  one  feature,  and  to 
that  feature,  and  to  those  parts  which  seem 
essentially  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

KXPRE88I0N,  HOW  AFTECTED. 

The  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  bony  structures 
which  lie  about  the  orbit,  and  the  position  of  the 
eyeball  with  reference  to  these,  are  of  importance 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  By  the  build  of 
these  first  causes  beneath  the  surface  is,  in  the 
main,  determined  the  characteristic  form  to  be 
taken  by  the  superstructure  of  flesh  and  skin 
which  lies  above  the  bone.  If  the  frontal-bone 
over  the  orbit  projects  very  much  beyond  the 
level  of  the  cheek-bones,  below  the  orbit,  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity,  since  in  snch  a  case  the  eyeball 
would  stick  out  but  a  very  little  beyond  the  level 
of  the  cheek,  that  the  forehead  would  overhang 
the  eye  very  considerably.  In  this  case  it  will 
often  happen  that  when  the  eye  is  directed 
straightforward,  as  in  a  keen  glance  at  any  object, 
the  upper  eyelid  will  shut  up  into  the  fold  of 
skin  which  lies  under  the  eyebrow,  and  so  the 
upper  eyelid  will,  for  the  time,  disappear  alto- 
gether. Now,  this  disappearance  of  the  upper 
eyelid  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  expression  of 
the  eye.  It  imparts  an  extraordinary  keenness 
to  the  glance,  and  in  some  oases,  as  when  this 
fold  of  skin  and  flesh  forms  a  straight  line  above 
and  across  the  eye,  the  effect  of  an  eagle-glance 
is  given— the  eagle-glance  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  which  owes  so  much  of  its  shrewdness 
to  a  fold  of  skin  and  flesh  lying  above  the  eye. 
And,  still  in  connection  with  this  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  skull  on  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  reverse  case  to  that  given  above.  Here 
the  bones  of  the  forehead  are  little  prominent 
above  the  orbit,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  cheek-bone  below ;  the  eyeball  Is  somewhat 
prominent,  and  is  covered,  as  to  its  upper  portion, 
by  an  eyelid  of  considerable  depth,  marking  the 
8 well  of  the  eyeball  below  with  great  distinctness. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

The  difference  in  the  expression  of  the  two 
eyes  thus  described  will  be  something  enormous, 
and  this  mainly  dependent,  let  it  be  remembered, 
on  the  form  of  the  osseous  structure  by  which  in 
either  case  they  are  surrounded— that  osseous 
structure  affecting  in  so  great  a  degree  the  ex- 
ternal forms  which  lie  above  and  outside  it,  that 
the  first  of  these  eyes  has  a  glance  of  excessive 
sharpness  and  power,  while  the  second  will  sug- 
gest a  person  who  is  calm,  peaceful,  easily  dealt 
with,  and  a  poorer  hand  at  a  bargain  than  the 
other.  Nor  are  these  the  only  cases  that  could 
be  cited  in  which  the  expression  of  the  eye  is 
affected  by  influences  out  of  sight,  and  beneath 
the  surface.  The  position  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
orbit,  forced  forward  or  sunken  deeply  back,  will 
be  productive  of  results  upon  the  expression  of 
the  eye  which  we  observe  without  noting  their 
cause.  The  size  of  the  orbit,  again,  the  situation 
of  the  eyeballs,  high  'up  or  low  down  in  it,  that 
is  to  say,  close  up  under  the  eyebrow,  or  at  some 
considerable  distance  below  it — all  these  are 
fundamental  influences  bearing,  in  a  very  import- 
ant degree,  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay,  a  man's 
being  fat  or  thin  will  affect  the  expression  of  his 
eye.  In  the  former  case  that  space  between  the 
eyebrow  and  the  eye  will  be  occupied  by  a  fleshy 
moss,  often  sufficiently  massive  and  heavy ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  thin  man,  we  shall  often  find 
the  position  and  the  outline  of  the  orbital  cavity 
quite  obviously  defined,  so  that  the  most  unin- 
itiated observer  could  not  fall  to  note  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bony  edge  throughout  its  entire  cir- 
cumference. 

RESULT  OF  THESE  INFLUENCES. 

So  much  for  the  lower  range  of  influences 
those,  namely,  of  a  structural  kind,  by  which  the 
eye  is  affected.  More  might  be  said  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  subject,  no  doubt,  but  what  has  been 
here  put  forward  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
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pose.  The  result  brought  about  by  these  influ- 
ences are  important :  1.  The  eye  is  prominent  or 
sunken.  2.  It  is  placed  close  under  the  brow,  or 
it  is  at  some  distance  from  it  On  these  things 
much  of  the  expression  of  the  eye  depends.  Let 
the  reader,  before  dismissing  from  his  attention 
this  part  of  the  subject,  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
immense  difference  in  point  of  expression  between 
a  sunken  eye  and  a  prominent  eye,  and  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  eyeball  itself  may  be 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  be  will,  I  think,  begin 
to  understand  something  of  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eye.  The  deep-set,  thoughtful  eye,  with  its  re- 
flective and  philosophic  aspect,  and  the  staring 
vacant  organ  with  no  shade  of  thoughtful ness 
hanging  over  it — how  far  is  each  of  these  what  it 
is,  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  the  skull,  and 
how  far  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  eyeball 
itself  1 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BYELID8  OS  THE  EXPRESSION. 

That  spherical  object,  with  the  dark  circular 
spot  in  it*  midst,  which  is  properly  called  the 
eye,  is  seen  through  an  opening,  cut  as  it  were  in 
the  face,  the  shape  and  aizo  of  which  opening 
differs  continually  in  different  individuals,  and 
varies  greatly  in  the  same  person  under  different 
circumstances.  The  margins  of  this  opening  are 
called  the  eyelids  ;  and  perhaps  these  features,  if 
they  may  be  called  so,  affect  the  expression  of 
the  eye  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  face. 
Below  the  under  eyelid  comes  tho  cheek,  and 
above  the  upper  eyelid  we  have  the  forehead  and 
eyebrow,  and  it  is  on  these  surroundings — so 
flexible,  so  capable  of  Incessant  and  complicated 
change,  so  different  in  different  individuals — that 
the  expression  of  the  eye  appears  to  me  mainly 
to  depend. 

The  extent  to  which  that  aperture  through  which 
we  see  the  eye  is  various  in  various  persons  is 
really  curious.  In  some  the  opening  is  large,  and 
this  fa  oalled  a  large  eye — the  eye  itself  not  being 
necessarily  larger  than  ordinary.  In  some  cases 
the  shape  of  the  aperture  approaches  toward  the 
circular,  while  in  others  it  is  long  and  narrow, 
when  we  have  what  is  oalled  an  almond-shaped 
eye— the  eye  itself  being  exactly  the  same  shape 
in  all  these  cases,  and  the  opening  through  which 
we  see  it  alone  varying.  Again,  the  opening  of 
the  eye  slants  from  the  corner  nearest  to  the  nose 
downward  toward  the  temple,  or  the  reverse  way, 
as  with  what  we  call  the  Egyptian  type.  Now  let 
any  one  consider  the  variation  in  the  shape  merely 
of  this  aperture  through  which  the  eye  (behind) 
is  revealed  to  us,  and  he  can  not  help  owning  to 
how  great  an  extent  such  variation  affects  the 
expression  of  the  organ. 

A.  CUNNING  EYE. 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  cunning  eye  T  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  simply  the  case  that 
this  peculiar  expression  is  attributed  simply 
because  the  opening  in  the  face  through  which 
the  eye  is  seen  is  small  and  puckered  up.  The 
eye  proper  can  only  assist  that  expression  of 
cunning  by  its  rapid  and  furtive  movements.  In 
the  case  of  a  cunning  eye,  again,  we  shall  ordin- 
arily find  the  cheek  rising  high  beneath  it,  push- 
ing up  the  under  eyelid,  and  so  contributing  to 
contract  the  eye-aperture,  and  this,  with  the  pres- 
sure from  above  of  the  somewhat  lowering  brow, 
will  soon  give  us  some  of  those  wrinkles  which 
are  commonly  called  crows'  feet,  and  in  every 
one  of  which  we  may  read  an  infinite  deal  if  we 
choose.  There  is  indeed  no  variation,  however 
infinitesimal,  in  any  of  the  lines  about  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  eye,  which  does  not  have  its  in- 
fluence on  the  expression  of  the  feature,  and  here 
there  is  endless  variety  in  different  individuals. 
The  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  eye  will  not 
be  found  entirely  alike  in  any  two  cases.  The 
Bhnpe  of  the  eye-opening,  the  direction  taken  by 
it,  the  depth  of  the  upper  eyelid,  that  line  (full  of 
expression)  which  marks  the  eyelid's  upper 
boundary,  and  which  is  full  of  the  most  sub  lile 
variation,  the  very  manner  in  which  the  eye- 


lashes grow— all  these  things,  but,  perhaps  more 
than  all,  that  most  important  feature,  the  eye- 
brow, are  powerful  in  affecting  the  expression  of 
the  eye.  / 

THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EYEBROW. 

Indeed,  this  last-mentioned  feature,  as  I  will 
venture  to  call  it,  the  eyebrow,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  in  the  human  face.  We  must  all  of  us 
have  observed  how  prodigiously  its  lines  vary  ; 
how  in  one  case  the  eyebrow  will  slant  upward 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  toward  the  temple— as 
in  the  popular  ideal  of  Mephistopheles— or  the 
reverse  way,  the  eyebrows  elevated  where  they 
approach  most  nearly  toward  each  other,  aud 
drooping  as  they  near  the  temples.  This  slant 
will  very  commonly  be  exhibited  in  devotional 
pictures  of  saints  and  others  engaged  in  supplica- 
tion. Sometimes,  again,  these  features  will  ad- 
here to  a  line  which  is  very  nearly  or  quite 
straight,  and  sometimes,  very  commonly,  by  the 
way,  there  will  be  an  angle  at  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrow,  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  point 
upward.  Lastly,  this  feature  will  occasionally 
describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  presenting  that 
arched  form  which  Ib  so  much  and  so  generally 
admired.  All  these  forms,  and  endless  variations 
of  each  of  them,  are  taken  by  the  eyebrow,  and 
not  one  of  them  without  a  great  influence  on  the 
expression  of  the  eye — an  influence,  too,  increased 
immensely  by  those  lines  and  wrinkles  by  which 
the  eyebrow  is  surrouuded,  or  into  which  parts 
of  it  are  merged,  as  in  the  case  of  that  powerfully 
marked  upright  line  so  often  to  be  observed  at 
the  junotion  of  the  eyebrow  with  the  nose. 

WRINKLED  EYES. 

What  a  tale  these  wrinkles  tell  when  anxiety  and 
apprehension  lie  behind  them !  They  get  to  be  set 
when  such  anxiety  has  lasted  long,  and  impart  to 
the  eye  a  sort  of  strained  look,  which  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  witness.  We  get  what  is  called  an 
anxious  eye,  but  is  it  the  eye  that  is  so  anxious, 
or  may  it  not  be  the  rigidity  of  the  surrounding 
parts?  When  the  good  news  comes,  and  anxiety 
is  at  an  end,  that  subtile  dragging  of  the  skin  into 
almost  Invisible  wrinkles  ceases,  the  forehead  re- 
laxes, the  permanent  wrinkles  become  less  deep, 
and  people  say,  "  his  eye  brightened  at  the  good 
tidings."  Does  the  eye  brighten  in  such  a  case  T 
Is  the  brilliancy  on  its  surface  susceptible  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  under  the  influence  of  transi- 
ent emotion  ?  That  long  -  endured  sorrow  or  ill- 
ness may  dull  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  that 
protracted  prosperity  and  splendid  health  may 
give  it  brightness,  is  not  denied,  but  are  these  not 
permanent  influences?  Can  any  one  say  that  a 
momentary  triumph  will  make  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball  become  suddenly  more  polished  than  it 
was  before,  or  a  sorrow  make  it  less  so  ? 

I  believe  that  the  chief  tangible  power  of  ex- 
pression with  which  the  eye  is  gifted,  lies  in  its 
capability  of  rapid  movement.  When  our  sup- 
posititious piece  of  good  news  arrived,  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  the  moment  when  the  muscles  of  the 
face  relaxed  and  the  skin  became  loosened  from 
previous  tension— it  seems  probable  that  at  that 
moment  the  eyeball  would  move  sharply— and 
this  movement,  causing  its  brilliant  surface  to 
catch  the  light,  would  make  it  seem  to  brighten. 
This  power  of  movement  in  the  eyeball  is  of  great 
importance.  In  an  expression  of  cunning,  the 
eye  moves  to  the  corner  »f  the  eye-aperture,  and 
in  anger  it  will  move  and  stagger,  ns  it  were,  for 
an  instant,  before  fixing  on  the  object  which  has 
excited  the  passion.  Now,  every  movement  of 
the  eye  causes  a  change  of  position  in  the  light 
which  the  brilliant  surface  reflects,  so  that  it 
seems  to  be  brighter  th«n  before. 

It  so  happens  that  all  these  regions  outside  the 
eve  are  remarkable  for  their  flexibility  and  capa- 
city for  change.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how 
they  are  all  convulsed  and  altered  by  what  we 
call  a  frown.  The  brow  is  lowered  in  an  instant, 
and  in  shape  and  position  actually  changed,  while 
the  skin  which  moves  with  it  descends  in  a  terrible 
and  ominous  fold  across  the  eye,  which  is  by  this 


actually  reduced  in  size ;  the  deep  wrinkles  be- 
tween the  eyebrows  become  deeper  yet,  and  many 
more  are  forcibly  developed  in  new  puokerings 
of  the  forehead  not  there  before,  aud,  as  the  brow 
is  propelled  forward  as  well  as  drawn  downward 
by  the  action  of  the  frown,  a  shadow  is  cast  into 
the  dark  cavity  over  the  eye,  which  adds  to  the 
sinister  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  "  brief  madness"  passes  away,  the  brow 
relaxes,  the  dreadful  lines  and  puckers  are 
smoothed. away  from  the  forehead;  the  eyelid 
pressed  down  before,  rises,  and  the  expression  of 
that  eye,  so  fierce  and  terrible  just  now,  is  once 
again  calm  and  serene.  And'  how  much,  I  can 
not  help  asking,  does  the  eye  itself  go  for  in  all 
this  ?  For  something,  no  doubt ;  for  if  it  had  not 
been  there,  the  frown  would  have  been  nothing : 
yet  in  that  great  convulsion  it  did  not  itself 
change  perceptibly.  It  was  changed,  no  doubt, 
but  that  was  by  the  wonderful  convulsion  which 
passed  over  the  regions  surrounding  it ;  but  the 
white  spherical  object  with  the  dark  spot  in  the 
midst  was  still  there  behind — there,  when  the 
brow  descended  heavy  with  rage — there,  when  the 
cloud  lifted,  when  the  forehead  became  smooth, 
and  the  man  himself  again  a  reasonable  soul. 

TRANSIENT  EXPRESSIONS. 

And  besides  these  great  changes  of  expression 
which  occur  but  seldom,  and  convulse  the  features 
with  their  force,  there  must  be  taken  into  account 
all  those  slight  alterations  which  are  transient 
and  momentary,  and  which  pass  over  the  coun- 
tenance as  swiftly  as  the  shadow  of  a  summer 
cloud  will  cross  a  sunlit  meadow.  The  quivering 
contraction  of  a  moment's  irritability,  the  mo- 
mentary brightening  up  which  goes  with  the  quick 
perception  of  a  jest,  the  little  half-developed 
thought  of  suspicion  crossing  the  mind,  the  kind- 
ling of  a  generous  impulse  or  of  a  swift  surprise — 
all  things  affect  more  or  less  that  wondrous  ex- 
pression— machinery  whioh  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  set  it  all  in  motion.  No  doubt  the 
eyeball  itself  is  affected  also  in  these  cases  of 
transient  feeling ;  but  here  I  think  it  will  again 
be  found  that  the  element  which  this  organ  con- 
tributes in  the  shape  of  expressiveness  is  motion, 
or  little  else.  It  moves  swiftly  and  suddenly  as 
each  different  feeling  asserts  itself  in  the  face,  and 
by  such  movement — movement,  not  change — helps 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  the  moment  This  is 
a  point  to  mark,  the  eye  movts,  but  the  surround- 
ings of  the  eye  change. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SURROUNDINGS  ON  THE  EXPRESSION. 

I  believe  that  I  may  be  even  underrating  the 
effect  of  these  surroundings.  Consider,  in  the 
case  of  an  animal,  the  effect  of  the  ears  even  on 
the  expression  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  laid  back, 
or  pricked  forward,  make  the  eyes  look  vicious 
or  intelligent,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  with  an- 
imals again  we  find  that  what  expression  there  is 
in  the  eye  itself  is  still  given  by  movement  A 
glimpse  of  the  white  of  the  eye  on  this  side  or  that 
of  the  vast  pupil  will  produce  a  wonderful  change. 
The  eye  turned  back  in  a  horse,  showing  a  portion 
of  the  white  in  the  inner  corner,  imparts  a  look  of 
nervousness  and  temper  which  makes  ns  mistrust 
the  animal  in  whom  this  phenomenon  is  observed, 
and  think  twice  before  we  get  upon  his  back. 

And  if  the  entourage. — a  French  word  which  we 
want,  and  which  can  only  be  translated  "  neigh- 
borhood" or  "  surroundings" — if  the  surroundings 
of  the  eye  have  so  much  to  do  with  its  expression, 
how  much  more  are  they  inseparable  from  its 
loveliness?  People  talk  of  a  beautiful  eye.  Why, 
almost  every  eye,  as  far  as  the  eye  itself  goes,  is 
beautiful.  That  pupil  with  its  exquisitely  true, 
yet  softened  edge,  tinted  so  perfectly,  whatever 
its  color  may  be,  and  losing  itself  in  the  impen- 
etrable central  spot  is,  in  itself; a  beautiful  object 
as  it  lies  in  the  pearly-white  of  the  eyeball.  But. 
how  much  does  this  go  for  if  the  eye-aperture, 
through  which  we  see  it,  is  small  and  ill-shapeo, 
if  the  lid  is  wrinkled  and  unsymmetrical,  sur- 
mounted by  heavy  lumps  of  flesh  and  by  an  ugly 
and  malformed  eyebrow?   It  goes  for  nothing. 
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The  eye  may  be  a  beautiful  object  in  itself,  but  it 
is  uot  be autiful  to  ua  because  all  these  surround- 
ing parts  are  ugly. 

IDENTIFICATION  BY  THK  EYE. 

They  play  at  a  game  in  France  in  which  certain 
members  of  a  company  are  entirely  concealed 
with  the  exception  of  their  eyes — everything  is 
hidden  except  the  eye  itself— and  then  it  is  the 
business  of  the  rest  of  the  company  to  identify  the 
concealed  persons  simply  by  their  eyes.  One 
who  bad  played  at  this  game  told  nfe  that  the 
difficulty  of  such  identification  is  incredibly  great, 
and  that  he  himself  was  unable  to  find  out  his  own 
wife  when  thus  concealed.  More  than  this,  it 
happened  that  on  one  occasion  a  lady,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  especially  distinguished  by 
her  fine  eyes,  la  Duchesse  de  M  ■  ,  was  drawn 
into  engaging  in  this  pastime,  there  being  only 
one  other  person  hidden  b**sidra  herself,  and  this 
an  old  gentleman  not  celebrated  for  his  eyes. 
Tbe  pair  were  duly  concealed  and  bandaged  up 
with  nothing  but  their  eyes  visible,  and  then  tbe 
person,  a  lady,  who  was  to  declare  to  whom  the 
respective  eyes  belonged  was  introduced.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  she  walked  np  straight 
to  where  tbe  old  gentleman  was  placed,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah,  there  is  no  one  but  la  Duchesse  de 

M  who  can  boast  such  eyes  as  these."  She 

had  made  the  choice,  and  it  was  the  wrong  one. 

THK  INFLUENCE  OT  GAIT  ON  TH1  EXPRESSION. 

The  extent  to  which  the  expression  of  the  eye 
is  affected  by  remote  influences  is  most  curious, 
and  the  examination  of  that  branch  of  our  subject 
might  be  carried  very  far.  The  man  who  carries 
his  head  forward,  for  instance,  and  to  looks  np  at 
you  always  from  under  bis  eyebrows,  how  differ- 
ent is  tbe  expression  of  his  eyes  to  that  of  the  in- 
dividual who  with  bis  head  always  thrown  back 
looks  at  you  with  a  downward  glance  de  haul  en 
bos.  Yet  this  is  a  question  of  the  mere  position 
and  plant  of  the  bead  on  the  neck — a  remote  influ- 
ence to  affect  the  expression  of  the  eye  certainly. 

Into  such  intricacies  an  these  we  can  not  pursue 
our  topic  The  subject  is  not  exhausted  ;  but  I 
believe  that  enough  has  been  said  for  our  present 
purpose,  which  was  to  prove  that,  in  regarding 
tbe  eye  as  an  engine  of  expression,  we  have 
hitherto  not  enough  considered  it  in  its  relation 
to  the  parts  which  lie  about  it,  and  I  have  also 
endeavored  to  show  how  all  these  parts  are  full 
of  an  extraordinary  influence  on  tbe  organ  itself, 
and  have  more  to  do  with  the  expressiveness  and 
beauty  of  the  eye  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. The  expression  of  tbe  eye  is  a  wonderful 
and  complicated  thing,  and  my  endeavor  has 
been  to  prove  how  large  a  share  in  producing 
such  expression  belong  to  parte  oontignous  to 
tbe  eye  but  hardly  belonging  to  tbe  organ,  and 
hew  entirely  this  last  depends  upon  those  sur- 
roundings which  we  have  been  considering  for  the 
fullness  of  its  expression. 

And  all  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  dealing  with  what  is  real  and  tangible 
only,  what  may,  in  fact,  be  argued  about.  We 
have  been  examining  a  piece  of  expression-ma- 
chinery, and  studying  its  external  parts  only. 
As  to  mere  spiritual  matters,  those  have  been  left 
alone  as  of  too  intangible  a  nature  for  argument 
What  power  the  essence  of  the  man  within  has  to 
pierce  through  that  dark  opening  which  we  call 
the  pupil— what  pity  what  love,  what  command 
may  emanate  from  'lence,  nav,  what  magnetic 
,  force  to  control  tbe  .on,  or  to  hold  tbe  madman 
In  bondage — we  know  not  For  these. are  sub- 
til ties  which  are  too  deep  for  us.  The  eye,  most 
certainly,  not  only  sees— that  is,  receives  passively 
certain  objects  on  its  retina— but  it  also  looks, 
looks  reproachfully,  looks  angrily,  looks  lovingly, 
and  the  like ;  but  how  far  such  looks  belong  to 
the  eye  itself,  or  how  far  they  may  be  influenced 
by  the  external  phenomena  which  we  have  been 
examining  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty, 
because  of  that  spiritual  element  whieh  we  can 
not  deal  with  accurately,  and  which  would  be 
inseparable  from  any  such  discussion. 


CoinmuniatioKs. 
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SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

Tars  new  process  for  the  analysis  of  light  has  made 
very  rapid  strides  among  many  scientists.  In  novel  de- 
ductive results  and  convictions  touching  the  character  of 
the  elements  composing  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  assumed  conditions  of  those  ele- 
ments. 8uch  inferences  are  now  brought  before  the 
public.  In  writings  and  lectures,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence, coupled  with  calculated  probabilities,  in  coin- 
cidence, so  apparently  confirmatory,  that  the  public 
applaud  and  adopt  them  without  fully  weighing  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  such  new  theory  has  to  contend 
In  overthrowing  established  and  often  observed  (tacts. 

all  the  attendant  phenomena  of  solar  attraction  and 
repulsion  toward  other  bodies  in  space ;  the  sun's  light, 
heat,  and  actinism,  as  well  as  Its  vitalizing  influences, 
point  strongly  to  its  probable  electric  character,  which 
Is  antagonistic  to  the  spectrum  theory  of  the  light  and 
heat  being  due  to  Its  molten  state. 

Tbe  dual  phenomena  of  negative  and  positive  electric- 
ity, long  observed,  exert  a  two-fold  Influence,  becoming 
both  attractive  and  repellant ;  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive, as  well  as  contractive  and  expansive ;  pervading  all 
space,  as  well  as  interpenetrating  all  materiality,  from 
great  globes  to  infinitesimal  forms ;  pervading  the 
attenuated  atoms  of  space  and  collecting  them  Into 
masses,  and  then  uniting  its  duality  throughout  all  such 
masses,  preventing  entire  solidity  and  rendering  separa- 
tion of  their  molecules  more  or  less  difficult  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  excess  or  the  negative  or  positive  principle 
present. 

With  all  this  array  of  known  facts,  with  other  phe- 
nomenal actions  of  our  great  central  orb,  with  the  promi- 
nent coincident  fact  that  vegetation  will  grow  healthily, 
retaining  its  appropriate  hues,  only  in  sun-light  and  arti- 
ficially produced  electric  light;  and  as  both  solar  light 
and  electricity  travel  through  space  in  analogous  times, 
and  are  similarly  affected  by  the  squares  of  distance,  it 
would  appear  that  we  are  fully  warranted  In  assuming 
the  electric  character  for  solar  light  and  heat,  as  well  as 
for  Its  other  attendant  phenomena,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  accounting  for  their  varied  characteristics; 
light  and  heat  from  a  mere  conflagration  being  wholly 
Inadequate  for  the  facts  observed. 

The  earth,  our  moon.  Mars,  and  Venus  faintly,  are  all 
of  the  planets  whose  attenuated  atmospheres  permit  na 
to  see  their  surface  condition ;  and  In  each  of  these  we 
observe  a  solid  crust,  dynamically  caused  by  their  revo- 
lution on  axes  and  In  orbits,  as  well  as  translation  (fol- 
lowing the  whole  solar  system)  through  space,  whose 
boundless  area  has  been  calculated  to  reach  the  Intense 
cold  of  800  degrees  below  zero ;  and  thus  their  surface 
heat  was,  necessarily,  early  dissipated  into  space,  and, 
no  donbt,  designedly,  for  thus  was  the  earth  made  early 
the  abode  of  vegetable  and  animal  existences. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  sun  on  its  axis,  and  Its  equal 
translation  through  the  same  Intense  cold  of  space,  it,  as 
is  reasonable  to  assume,  was  early  in  its  formation  also 
subject  to  tbe  same  refrigeration  of  its  surface,  for  the 
utilization  of  vegetable  and  animal  existences.  In  cor- 
roboration that  the  sun  has  reached  this  degree  of  refrig- 
eration, are  to  be  named  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
conspicuous  spots  and  pore-like  surface  of  tbe  whole  area 
of  the  photosphere  of  the  sun  (except  where  occupied  by 
larger  spots,  or  lines  of  fcecula),  which  I  have  clearly 
seen,  every  fair  day,  during  the  last  ten  years.  These 
conspicuous  spots,  which  have  attracted  the  earnest 
attention  of  many  observers,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
are  often  observed  to  continue  in  one  place,  and  frequent- 
ly remain  unaltered  in  form  for  several  days — sometimes 
even  sixty  days— more  than  two  revolutions  of  the  sun. 
These  spots  are  noted  for  passing  through  two  envelopes : 
the  luminous  photosphere  and  an  underlying  gray  pe- 
numbra (about  of  equal  thickness),  with  an  Intense  black 
central  area ;  and  occasionally  (as  I  have  witnessed  re- 
peatedly) thin  fleecy  white  clouds  are  seen  below  them, 


crossing,  slowly,  the  black  abyss,  which  has.  heretofore, 
been  considered  as  the  contrasting  dark  body  of  the  sun 
ttseir.  These  spots  are  too  steady  in  their  combined 
form,  position,  and  duration  to  be  supposed  to  be 
in  any  way  connected  with  and  floating  upon  a  sea  of 
liquid  Arc,  as  spectrum  analysis  necessitates  them  to  be, 
to  sustain  its  theory  consistently. 

This  assumed  new  spectrum  theory  of  the  constitntion 
and  condition  of  tbe  solar  elements  also  proclaims  a 
very  unworthy  supposition  in  the  choice  of  modes  of 
creation,  by  making  their  existence  so  ephemeral,  as  that 
of  a  mere  conflagration  of  elements  proclaim;  which, 
judging  from  our  earth's  geological  data,  should  have 
long  since  been  consumed,  and  tbe  whole  solar  system 
expunged  for  want  of  creative  expedients  for  the  per- 
petuation of  Its  peculiar  central  light,  beat,  etc  Again, 
it  is  thought  that  heat  emanating  from  a  mere  conflagra- 
tion could  not  be  projected  from  solar  distance,  and, 
especially  through  the  reasonably  calculated  intense  cold 
of  space— 800  degrees  below  zero— and  that  neither  light 
nor  heat  so  derived  could  give  the  varied  expression, 
as  well  as  the  effects,  actually  received  from  the  snn. 
Will  light  and  heat,  from  any  mere  conflagration,  cause 
vegetation  to  grow  and  assume  a  healthy  color,  or  in 
any  way  account  for  solar  actinism,  or  any  other  of  the 
varied  essential  phenomena  duo  to  solar  beams  ? 

The  few  correspondences  In  the  nnmber  of  htminov* 
bars  from  the  vapor  of  metals  as  compared  with  the 
infinite  nnmber  of  such  dark  colored  bars  found  in  tbe 
spectra  of  the  solar  photosphere— only  a  few  of  which 
combinations  separated  by  hair-breadth  divisions  admit 
of  any  possible  analogy ;  while  the  former  are  luminous, 
and  the  latter  are  dark,  or  non-luminous,  are,  necessa- 
rily, poor  foundations  for  the  important  scientific  Infer- 
ence that  such  metals  exist  in  the  body  of  the  sun  in  a 
high  state  or  fusion,  and  that  their  stifling  vapors  exist 
in  Its  atmosphere ;  thus  rendering  that  great  globe  use- 
less for  any  other  purpose  than  as  the  great  molten  fur- 
nace to  keep  the  planets  warm,  if  their  distances  would 
not  prevent  even  that  boon. 

The  probable  electric  character  of  the  photosphere  of 
the  nun  is,  to  my  mind,  like  a  charged  Leyden  Jar; 
which  important  fountain  Is  only  developed  Into  diffused 
streams  of  light  and  heat  when  reaching  tbe  attracting 
atmosphere  or  body  of  a  planet,  and  therefore  not  de- 
veloped into  light  and  heat  at  its  source,  and  so  not 
wasted  by  being  radiated  into  all  surrounding  space,  its 
own  great  globe  within  being  likewise  supplied  from 
this  electric  source  of  light  and  beat  contained  in  its  sur- 
rounding photosphere.  The  penumbra  underlying  tbe 
photosphere  is  doubtless  a  gray  cloud  stratum,  arising, 
by  evaporation,  from  the  body  of  the  snn  (as  analogously 
clouds  do  in  our  tropics),  and  these  electrically  charged 
clouds,  coming  in  antagonistic  contact  with  the  similarly 
charged  photosphere,  produce  the  conspicuous  spots  and 
general  pore-like  character  of  the  photosphere.  This  the- 
ory, wholly  unlike  the  spectrum  theory,  clashes  with  no 
known  solar  phenomena,  and  is  inexhaustibly  permanent 
in  character;  neither  Jeopardizing  the  extinguishment 
of  the  solar  system,  nor  attributing  to  creative  power 
ephemeral  expedients  for  even  i  care  tig  possible  light 
and  heat  (derived  from  mere  conflagration)  which  tbe 
spectrum  theory  necessitates. 

As  tbe  spectrum  analysis  of  tho  sun  Is  incompatible, 
or  in  contradiction  of  known  characteristics  of  that  great 
body,  I  think  Its  claims  for  peculiarities  of  elements  and 
their  condition,  in  othor  heavenly  bodies,  are  alike 
liable  to  mislead  it*  votaries. 

Let  any  one  look  through  a  good  telescope  at  these 
persistent  spots,  or  openings  through  tbe  sun  s  surround- 
ing photosphere— as  well  as  at  the  general  pore-like  sur- 
face of  the  photosphere— with  their  invariably  conspicu- 
ous underlying  and  protruding  penumbra,  and  tbe  cen- 
tral dark  opening,  and  determine  for  himself  whether 
such  invariable  appearances  make  it  possible  that  such 
forma  and  combinations,  as  well  as  their  observed  dura- 
tion, could  exist  in  a  huge  sea  or  caldron  of  molten  mat- 
ter, or  in  its  uprising  intensely  hot  vapors,  the  conclusion 
which  the  spectrum  analysis  theory  necessitates. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  and  expounders  of  that 
theory,  that  the  cause  of  the  cross  bars  appearing  black 
in  tbe  sun's  spectra,  instead  ol  luminous,  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  spectra  of  the  fused  metals.  Is  due  to  the  atmoe- 

tihere  of  vapors  from  those  metals  which,  rising  above 
be  molten  mass,  and  being  cooler,  intercepts  the  bright 
lines  and  make  them  dark  instead.  This  theory  necessi- 
tates that  the  apparently  brilliant  photosphere  should  be 
considered  as  the  real  body  or  the  sun  In  its  molten 
state,  and  that  the  cooler  vapors  rise  above  such  photoa- 

Sere ;  which  attentive  observers  or  the  sun  with  good 
e scope*  know  is  not  the  case,  as  they  can  see  on  the 
edges  of  the  spots  not  only  the  thickness  of  the  photos- 
phere and  penumbra,  but  with  a  micrometer  can  measure 

both.  CHA*.  X.  TOWNSBKD.  ' 
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Zfore  »m  jriws  apace  for  reader*  to  express, 
briefly,  their  views  on  various  topics  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  departments.  State- 
ments and  opinions— not  discussions— will 
be  in  order.  Tour  "  Best  Thoughts  "  so- 
licited. Be  brief. 


Physiognomy. — The  more  I 

examine  "How  to  Read  Character"  the 
more  I  like  it.  It  la  the  best  phrenological 
work  of  its  aire  for  the  people. 

I  am  glad  to  aee  your  desire  is  to  make 
it  still  more  complete,  if  possible,  and  that 
yon  are  willing  to  recelTe  any  suggestions 
that  might  lead  to  the  greater  perfection 
of  it. 

I  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  eye, 
and  the  physiognomical  signs  of  Secretlve- 
ness. I  have  not  yet  tested  the  nose  sign ; 
bnt  as  Secretlveness  is  an  animal  propen- 
sity, and  as  a  broad  nose  accompanies  an 
animal  organization,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  yon  are  right.  "Eyes  partly 
closed  "  indicate  8ecrctiveness ;  and  as  my 
personal  safety  at  one  time  required  my  be- 
ing constantly  on  the  watch,  I  confined  my 
studies  to  Sccretiveness  and  its  physiog- 
nomical signs,  as  given  in  phrenological 
works.  I  soon  found  I  could  ascertain  a 
man's  Secretlveness  better  by  the  eyelids 
than  by  any  other  part;  and  my  year's  ex- 
perience convinces  me  that  the  eye  is  very 
expressive  of  this  faculty.  Its  deficiency, 
or  excess.  I  presnme  you  have  many  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  the  eyes  and  8ecre- 
tiveness,  and  that  you  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter.  I  have  found  that 
when  the  character  is  natural  in  regard  to 
Secretlveness,  the  eyelids  are  half  an  inch 
apart  (varying  a  little  with  the  size  of  the 
eye) ;  that  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
faculty,  the  eyelids  recede,  thus  exposing 
the  eye  more,  and  giving  It  a  round  ap- 
pearance; that  when  it  is  excessive,  the 
eyelids  approach  each  other,  thus  closing 
the  eye  more,  and  enabling  its  owner  to 
peep  out  at  others.  I  have  found,  too, 
that  where  it  Is  excessively  developed,  the 
eye  has  a  very  watchful  look.  I  have  also 
noticed  that  when  a  man  has  this  faculty 
strongly  developed,  he  closes  bia  eyes 
more  the  more  yon  try  to  see  into  them ; 
and  if  he  has  assured  himself  that  yon  are 
not  after  mischief,  he  opens  them  again  to 
the  usual  mark.— Youra  truly,      k.  t.  o. 

Profitable  Reading. — 

Dear  Sir:  After  a  somewhat  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  book  yon  sent,  "How  to 
Read  Character,"  I  can  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased,  believing  it  to  be  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  I  should  be  happy  to  aid  in 
Introducing  yonr  publications  in  this  sec- 
tion, if  I  were  situated  so  as  to  make  It 
convenient. 

Were  I  to  do  this,  it  would  not  be  merely 
from  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  but 
rather  in  consideration  of  their  rare  excel- 
lence and  real  merit.  Indeed,  I  could  wish 
that  the  time  might  soon  come  when  the 
senseless  novels  and  light,  flashy  reading 
that  now  occupy  a  large  place  In  the  homes 
of  our  people  should  be  supplanted  by  a 
kind  of  literature  having  a  high  moral  tone, 
and  stimulating  to  higher  and  nobler  alms 
in  life ;  drawing  out  whatever  good  there 
Is  in  man ;  training  and  developing  those 
faculties  which  shall  best  fit  htm  for  the 
proper  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  and  privileges  which  a  kind  and 
beneficent  Creator  has  provided, 
t  There  are  several  books  In  your  adver- 
tised list  I  wonld  like  very  much,  and  trust 
that  circumstances  will  some  time  favor 


me  in  obtaining  them.  Hoping  to  profit 
by  those  already  in  my  possession,  I  re- 
main yours,  with  much  respect,  e.  b.  g. 

Grateful. — I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  for  what  Phrenol- 
ogy has  done  for  me.  I  feel  that  it  is  in- 
deed "the  handmaid  of  Christianity,"  and 
that,  as  in  the  past,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  great  good,  so  it  is  destined  in  the  future 
for  grand  and  glorious  achievements. 
Your  "New  Physiognomy"  I  have  read 
with  mnch  pleasure  and  profit,  and  can 
truly  say  that,  aside  from  its  physiognom- 
ical and  phrenological  worth,  ita  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  accompanying  por- 
traits are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  work ; 
and  what  is  true  of  "  New  Physiognomy  " 
is  true  as  well  of  the  A.  P.  Journal. 

Yon  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
world,  and  may  God  bless  yon  in  yonr 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man- 
kind socially,  physically,  and  morally. 

WM.  L.  K. 
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Questions  of  "  General  Interest  " 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  space  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity. 
Questions  of  personal  interest  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be 
inclosed  for  the  return  postage.  If  questions 
be  brief  and  distinctly  stated,  and  one  at  a 
time,  we  will  respond  in  the  earliest  num- 
ber practicable. 

An  Order  for  Books,  Journals, 
etc,  must  be  written  on  a  sheet  by  itself, 
questions  for  this  department— To  Corre- 
spondents—and  communications  for  the 
Editor,  must  be  written  on  separate  slips. 

Bad  Breath. — What  is  the 

cause  of  foul  breath?  and  what  la  the 
remedy  f 

Ans.  Imperfect  digestion  Is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  cause  of  foul  breath  in  most  per- 
sons, and  whoever  wonld  have  sweetness 
of  breath  must  first  place  the  digestive 
system  in  a  healthy  condition.  To  do  this, 
however,  the  right  food  must  be  eaten, 
and  In  such  quantities  as  the  system  de- 
mands ;  and  if  only  natural  food  be  taken, 
the  appetite  can  always  be  trusted  to 
interpret  the  demands  of  the  system. 
Articles  such  as  superfine  flour,  butter, 
and  sugar  can  only  be  digested  when  they 
are  eaten  with  food  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments which  they  contain,  otherwise  they 
remain  undigested  In  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  cansing  flatulonce  and  derange- 
ment of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
and  inducing  bad  taste  in  the  month 
and  foulness  of  breath.  An  avoidance, 
then,  of  all  concentrated  carbonaceous 
articles  as  food  is  indispensable  to  insure 
sweetness  of  breath. 

If  our  fastldfous,  confectionery,  French 
pastry  and  cake-eating  young  ladies  would 
learn  the  philosophy  of  eating,  they  would 
not  be  obliged  to  resort  so  constantly  to 
Trlx  and  other  articles  for  purifying  the 
breath.  Tobacco  chewing,  smoking,  and 
snuffing  produce  foul  breath ;  so  does  the 
drinking  of  whisky,  beer,  wines,  bitters, 
and  other  alcoholic  liquors.  Plain  and 
simple  food,  pure  water,  pure  air,  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  right  living  will  in- 
sure pure  breath  without  the  aid  of  disin- 
fectants.   

Locality. — My  memory  of 

places  is  good.  I  can  remember  distinctly 
where  I  have  seen  objects,  as  well  as  the 
looks  of  places ;  bnt  my  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  the  compass  is  poor,  and  I  fre- 
quently get  turned  around ;  yet  in  your  ex- 
planations of  the  functions  of  Locality,  re- 


membering the  points  of  the  compass  is 
given  as  one  of  its  functions.  Can  you 
explain  this  ? 

Ans.  The  probability  Is  yonr  percoptives 
are  rather  large,  while  Locality  is  not  quite 
large  enough  to  give  that  precision  in  re- 
membering location  and  direction  which 
keeps  the  points  of  compass.  Animals 
find  their  way  back  to  places,  though  sent 
out  by  sea  in  circuitous  routes,  or  carried 
in  tight  boxes  or  barrels  out  of  which 
they  can  not  see;  but  we  suppose  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  our  arbitrary  cardi- 
nal points,  yet  they  know  direction ;  and  if 
they  could  be  possessed  of  scientific  intel- 
lect as  man  Is,  they  would  remember  the 
points  of  compass,  as  we  call  them. 

Can  He  Help  It  ? — Suppose 

a  man  inherits  strong  animal  propensities, 
would  he  not  be  following  out  the  laws  of 
his  nature  in  living  in  conformity  to  his 
desires f  Not  that  it  would  be  right,  but 
wonld  It  not  be  according  to  the  law  of  his 
nature  T 

Ans.  Men  must  act  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  constitutional  peculiarities.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  Clay  or  Webster 
to  be  dull  or  weak  in  perception  and  judg- 
ment, but  each  could  modify  his  mental 
action.  It  would  also  be  impossible  for  a 
man  of  moderate  caliber  to  look  at  a  sub- 
ject through  Webster's  comprehensive 
intellect  Every  man,  if  ho  have  "one 
talent,"  can  use  It,  and  It  Is  no  argument 
to  say  "the  majority  wish  to  do  evil." 
Nearly  everybody  could  do  better  than 
they  do,  however  weak,  mean,  or  perverse 
their  organization.  Mankind  are  respon- 
sible precisely  according  to  the  talents 
and  other  conditions  which  constitute 
their  relations  to  life,  to  man,  and  to  God. 

Playing  -  Cards.  —  When 

were  playing-cards  introduced  T 

Ans.  Cards  were  invented  in  1891  by 
Jacquemin  Grungenmour,  to  amnso  King 
Henry  VI.  of  France,  who  at  that  time 
was  mad.  The  ace  was  made  the  best  card 
in  the  pack,  being  derived  from  the  French 
word  "Argent"  signifying  money,  and  to 
show  that  a  king  could  not  get  along  with- 
out it,  as  a  menial  card  backed  by  the  ace 
would  triumph  over  a  king.  The  kings 
were  called  David,  Alexander,  Cssar,  and 
Charlemagne;  the  queens  were  named 
Argine,  Rachel,  Palles,  and  Judith;  the 
varleta  or  knaves  represented  the  squires 
to  the  kings,  and  were  named  Lauucelot, 
Ogier,  Renard, and  Hector ;  the  tens,  nines, 
etc,  represented  the  foot  soldiers.  The 
ace  of  clubs  was  so  named  and  formed  to 
represent  a  clover  leaf,  and  to  signify  to  the 
king  that  a  good  general  wonld  always  en- 
camp his  army  where  pasturage  was  plenty. 
The  ace  of  spades  represented  the  halberts 
carried  by  the  foot  soldiers;  the  ace  of 
diamonds  represented  the  heads  of  the 
arrows  used  by  the  cross-bowmen ;  and  the 
ace  of  hearts  represented  the  courage  of 
the  knights  and  soldiers.  But  what  an 
amonnt  of  anguish,  agony,  and  despair 
have  grown  out  of  the  use  of  these  bits  of 
printed  card-board  when  used  by  gamblers  1 
Games  of  chance,  tricks,  and  sleight-of- 
hand  have  caused  many  a  robbery,  murder, 
and  suicide.  In  itself,  card-playing  may 
not  be  a  sin— except  in  the  loss  of  time- 
but  is  it  wise? 

Bibatiyeness. — Do  you  Con- 
sider the  organ  of  Blbatlvenesa  estab- 
lished r 

Ans.  We  think  there  Is  very  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  function  and  organ  have 
been  rightly  named  and  located.  The 
organ  is  situated  Jnst  forward  of  Alimen- 
tlveness,  and  those  in  whom  It  is  large 
have  a  strong  desire  for  liquids,  moist  food, 
for  boating,  bathing,  swimming,  water 


scenery,  etc.,  while  others  prefer  more 
solid  food,  and  go  near  the  water  only 
when  they  must 

Defective  Language. — Can 

yon  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  person  who 
can  not  be  taught  to  read  t— I  mean,  to  read 
fluently.  I  took  an  orphan  child,  an  Infant 

Siulte  friendless,  to  rear  as  my  own.  She 
b  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  have  given 
her  every  educational  advantage  that  she 
can  receive,  yet  her  reading  would  disgrace 
an  eight-year-old  child.  It  is  positive  pain 
to  listen  to  her,  and  every  other  branch  of 
learning  Is  as  a  sealed  book  to  her.  What 
is  the  matter  T  I  have  sometimes  sat  and 
looked  at  her  till  I  distinctly  felt  pain  in 
my  forehead  trying  to  study  ont  the  where- 
fore of  her  dullness  In  learning.  Her  ob- 
servation is  wonderful,  and  her  perseve- 
rance in  finding  out  any  household  matter 
Is  very  great  and  her  Imitation  is  large ; 
she  is  so  good  a  mimic,  that  I  frequently 
recognize  of  whom  she  is  speaking  by  hor 
unconscioas  imitation  of  their  looks  and 
gestures.  I  can  advance  her  interests  only 
and  greatly  If  I  can  educate  her;  but  what 
is  it  that  is  lacking  f  why  can  she  not 
learn? 

This  must  be  considered  a  very  unfortu- 
nate case.  That  there  la  some  deficiency 
or  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  region  of  Language  seems  altogether 
probable.  The  want  of  connection  thus 
shown  between  the  faculty  of  vocal  ex- 
pression and  the  receptive  and  reflective 
powers  of  the  Intellect  is  duo,  in  our 
opinion,  to  physical  conditions  which  time 
and  good  health  may  remedy,  but  which 
may  not  be  repaired  by  any  treatment 
known  to  science.  A  case  in  our  memory 
may  be  cited  of  a  young  man  whom  a 
severe  illness  left  in  a  condition  similar 
to  the  young  girl  named  in  your  Inquiry. 
He  exhibits  considerable  intelligence,  is 
an  excellent  practical  farmer  and  chair 
maker,  but  unable  to  learn  to  read  or  talk 
coherently.  His  malady  affected  partly  his 
organs  of  articulation,  but  chiefly  deranged 
the  organ  of  Language.  His  memory  Is 
good  of  what  ho  sees,  and  of  what  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  to  him  by  signs ;  but 
although  he  can  understand  what  is  said 
to  him  If  the  simplest  words  are  used,  he 
is  likely  to  forget  it,  the  Impression  left  on 
hia  mind  by  speech  being  very  weak. 

Marriage  Congeniality. — 

What  constitutes  congeniality  in  candi- 
dates for  matrimony  T  Should  they  be 
alike  in  temperament  or  present  a  con- 
trast! 

Ans.  True  congeniality  arises  from  har- 
mony. If  one  party  have  the  right  tem- 
perament and  mental  development  for 
health  and  vigor  and  soundness,  be  may 
marry  one  who  has  similar  conditions; 
bnt  If  one  have  a  temperament  which  la 
too  nervous  or  too  much  inclined  to  men- 
tality, the  companion  should  have  a  con- 
trasting predominance  of  the  vital-motive 
temperaments,  so  that  should  there  be 
offspring,  it  may  stand  a  good  chance  of 
Inheriting,  partly  from  one  and  partly  from 
the  other  parent,  a  good  degree  of  all  the 
temperaments.  Moreover,  harmony  of 
disposition  between  the  parents  does  not 
necessarily  imply  similarity.  If  cither  is 
in  any  way  imperfect  the  other  should 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  thus  each  be  the 
complement  of  the  other. 

Nightmare. — What  is  the 

condition  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
system  during  an  attack  of  what  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  "  nightmare  »  " 

Ans.  The  nervous  system  is  In  an  irrita- 
ble condition  from  exhaustion  or  disease, 
and  the  vascular  system  Is  in  a  state  of 
local  congestion,  especially  about  the 
stomach,  heart,  lungs,  and  throat  and  the 
cause  may  generally  be  found  in  overeat- 
ing, or  eating  something  which  does  not 
digest  easily ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  use 
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of  alcoholic  stimulants,  tobacco,  strong 
tea,  coffee,  or  from  fatigue,  or  from  some 
unnatural  or  cramped  position  during 
sleep.  Poraons  with  an  empty  stomach, 
and  In  airy  rooms,  seldom  hare  night- 
mare.   

PLANCHETTE  MYSTERY. — 
Editor  or  Journal — Dear  Sir:  The 
"  Planchette,"  which  I  ordered  from  yon  a 
short  time  since  has  reached  me  safely; 
for  which  please  accept  my  thanks. 

I  And  on  trial  that  It  falls  to  "  work"  or 
move,  or.  In  fact,  to  perform  any  of  the 
wonderful  actions  which  are  ascribed  to 
it.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  you 
will  give  some  information  in  regard  there- 
on. I  do  not  think  it  a  humbug  or  a  sell, 
after  seeing  the  account  published  in  the 
A.  P.  Journal  the  current  year. 

The  directions  state  that  certain  persons 
can  operate  it  In  a  few  moments,  and  with 
others  It  reqitires  a  longer  time.  What 
kind  of  persons  can  work  It  soonest  or 
mn»t  readily  r  Is  it  advisable  for  more 
than  two  to  try  at  oncef  Can  one  only 
canse  It  to  write?  Is  there  any  kind  of 
persons  for  whom  it  will  not  move  at  all  T 
With  what  rapidity  does  it  write  t  as,  for 
instance,  how  long  would  It  consume  in 
writing  a  word  of  six  letters? 

Ant.  That  the  Planchette  does  write,  we 
know  from  personal  observation  and  ex- 
periment ;  and  that  some  persons  find  diffi- 
culty in  using  It  while  others  seem  to  have 
no  trouble  at  all  in  caasing  it  to  move,  we 
also  know.  Those  who  have  a  good  degree 
of  the  vital  temperament  combined  with 
much  mental  or  nervous  susceptibility  are 
the  most  successful  in  operating  it.  Two 
persons  of  different  temperaments,  com- 
plexion, etc,  will  generally  succeed  in 
working  it.  We  think  that  those  of  a  slow 
and  unlmprcsslble  tone  of  organization 
usually  fall  in  manipulating  Planchette. 
It  seems  to  require  an  operator  of  a  sus- 
ceptible or  excitable  nature,  one  with 
whom  the  moving  force  has  an  affinity. 
We  have  seen  the  board  describe  letters  as 
rapidly  as  an  ordinary  penman.  In  the 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  from 
the  Journal,  we  have  added  directions 
"How  to  Work  Planchette."  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  96  cents. 


[All  xuorkt  noticed  In  The  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  price*  annexed.} 

Decs  Semper.    By  the  au- 
thor of  "Semper  Dens."  Philadelphia: 

Slaxton,  Remsen  &  Hnffellngcr.  19mo, 
oth,  pp.435.  Price,  $9. 
Since  the  yet  ^determined  author  of 
"Ecce  Homo"  astonished  the  religions 
world  by  the  publication  of  that  most  pow- 
erful of  doctrinal  works,  there  has  been  no 
end  to  the  religions  essays  which  aspiring 
writers  have  been  at  the  pains  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  reading  public.  Some  of 
these  essays  possess  merit  of  no  mean 
order,  and  have  exerted  no  little  influence 
on  religious  thought. 

"Deus  Semper"  has  a  lofty  aim,  and 
discourses  of  subjects,  as  may  easily  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title,  of  the  utmost  gran- 
dour  and  profundity.  Its  contents  are  sub- 
divided thus: 

The  Rule  of  Faith ;  A  Focus  of  Converg- 
ing Lights;  God  and  Science;  Matter  is 
not  Eternal ;  The  Supreme  Self-Conscious- 
ness ;  The  Personality  of  God ;  The  Indi- 
viduality of  Man ;  The  Cosmogony ;  The 
Crucifixion ;  Tho  Law  and  the  Prayer ;  A 
Compend ;  Idealism— Realism ;  Ineubstan- 
tiation ;  The  Fellowship  of  Humanity. 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  we  have 
a  series  of  wise  sayings  from  the  leaders 
in  religions  and  metaphysical  thought  of 
early  and  later  times. 
The  larger  part  of  the  work  is  occupied 


by  reflections  In  the  form  of  a  dialogue  on 
the  nature  of  God,  of  matter,  of  mind,  and 
their  correlation.  The  materialism  repre- 
sented by  "Rnfus,"  who  la  a  warm  expo- 
nent of  pure  science,  endeavors  to  sustain 
his  theories  of  creation,  life,  etc.,  by  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
well-known  facta  of  experiment  and  obser- 
vation ;  while  the  Ideal  "  Cerinus  "  would 
make  nse  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  support 
of  his  argument  for  an  over-ruling  and 
creative  Divinity. 

In  the  course  of  this  supposed  colloquy 
we  find  much  scientific  Information,  and 
many  strikingly  novel  applications  of  its 
conclusions  to  the  resolution  of  ethical 
questions. 

"The  Prayer,"  which  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  is  analyzed  In  connection  with  the 
Decalogue,  and  exhibits  a  pervading  senti- 
ment of  the  deepest  veneration. 

The  chapter  on  "  Insubstantiatlon  "  Is 
comprehensive  in  Its  treatment  of  the 
formulative  laws  of  nature,  and  the  phys- 
ical functions  of  the  hnmnn  body.  The 
author's  tripartite  division  of  man  into 
Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit,  enables  him  to  dts- 
enss  bis  difficult  subject  with  more  clear- 
ness than  ho  otherwise  would.  And  now 
and  then  he  expresses  opinions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  processes  of  the  mind  and 
its  relation  to  the  body,  which  show  that 
he  is  conversant  with,  and  friendly  toward, 
our  theories  of  tho  human  organization. 

The  History  and  Philosophy 

or  Marriage  ;  or,  Polygamy  and  Mono- 
gamy Compared.  Bv  a  Christian  Phi- 
lanthropist. 16rao,  pp.250.  $1  35. 
This  Is  the  title  of  an  extraordinary 
book.  The  author,  who  styles  himself  "  A 
Christian  Philanthropist,"  takes  the 
ground,  almost  in  the  very  beginning, 
that  polygamy  In  its  practical  effects  is 
more  beneficial  than  tho  limited  marriage 
ordinance  maintained  among  nations  pro- 
fessing the  highest  civilization.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  his  very  Important  sub- 
ject from  points  of  view,  moral,  physical, 
and  political,  and  seeks  to  make  a  case  on 
his  own  side  as  strong  as  he  can,  assisted 
by  extensive  personal  observations  and 
much  reading. 

A  long  residence  In  India,  where  he 
transacted  business  for  a  Boston  mercan- 
tile house,  brought  to  his  notice  and  con- 
sideration many  things  iu  Oriental  social- 
ism which  finally  decided  his  view  of 
marriage.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these,  he  says,  was  the  permission  accord- 
ed by  some  of  the  American  missionaries 
to  the  native  converts  to  have  a  plurality 
of  wives,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  did 
not  forbid  the  practice. 

The  argument  drawn  from  longstanding 
usage  is  made  the  most  of  by  our  anony- 
mous author.  All  the  great  nations  of 
antiqnity  were  polygamic,  and  It  Is  only 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period  that  men 
have  been  limited  to  a  single  wife. 

Practical  considerations  also,  according 
to  the  author,  urge  a  change  in  the  marriage 
custom.  In  some  of  the  American  States 
the  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men, 
and  thus  a  large  number  are  compelled  to 
remain  in  nndeslred  and  unhappy  solitude. 
Many  women,  too,  on  account  of  such 
forced  celibacy,  are  driven  to  an  improper 
course  of  life,  and  thus  the  moral  tone  of 
communities  Is  greatly  lowered. 

In  his  reasoning  on,  and  illustrations  of, 
the  comparative  states  of  society  under 
monogamy  or  polygamy,  be  refers  to  the 
immoralities  and  licentiousness  so  preva- 
lent In  ancient  Rome  and  In  modern 
Christendom  under  the  one-wife  system, 
and  to  the  order  and  general  purity  of 
patriarchal  times.  By  the  restoration  of 


polygamy  he  would  root  out  prostitution 
and  cleanse  society. 

The  book  is  thus  divided : 

Chapter  I.  The  Author  and  tho  Book. 
II.  Love.  III.  Marriage.  IV.  Polygamy. 
V.  Monogamy.  VI.  Catholic  Marriage 
8yetem.  VTI.  Protestant  Marriage  SysUm. 
VIIL  Marriage  vt.  Crime.  IX.  Objections 
to  Polygamy.  Appendix.  Review  of 
Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  etc 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  of  this 
singular  treatise  has  in  view  chiefly  the 
physical  or  animal  relations  of  marriage, 
and  would,  by  the  change  he  advocates, 
legitimate  the  Indulgence  of  man's  sensual 
nature. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  material  economist,  he  disre- 
gards the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
view  of  marriago ;  that  the  onion  should 
be  a  union  of  souls  as  well  as  of  bodies, 
and  that  it  has  a  prospective  and  spiritual 
significance.  In  the  language  of  a  reviewer 
In  the  New  York  Sun,  who  evidently 
appreciates  this  only  true  view  of  marriage : 

"  The  tie  that  binds  together  the  Chris- 
tian husband  and  wife  Is  not  animal  pas- 
sion, nor  even  social  gratification,  bnt  a 
reciprocal  mental  attraction —an  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
makes  of  the  two  one  flesh,  spiritually  as 
well  as  natnraliy,  and,  where  It  is  sufficient- 
ly deep  and  thorough.  Is  not  terminated 
by  death,  but  lasts  to  eternity.  This  union 
is  what  every  married  man  and  woman 
onght  to  strive  for,  and  unless  they  do 
strive  for  It,  they  are  unfaithful  to  their 
marriage  obligations. " 

The  Planchette  Mystery  ; 

being  a  Candid  Inquiry  Into  the  Natnre, 
Origin,  Import,  and  Tendencies  of  Mod- 
ern Signs  and  Wonders.  By  a  Truth- 
Seeker.  One  vol.,  13mo,  pp.  45,  paper. 
25  cents.  New  York:  8.  R.  Wells,  880 
Broadway. 

Here  are  the  contents  of  this  bewitching 
little  tell-tale: 

What  Planchette  Is  and  does  (with  re- 
view of  Facts  and  Phenomena) ;  The  Press 
on  Planchette  (with  further  details  of  Phe- 
nomena); Theory  First— That  the  Board 
is  moved  by  the  hands  that  rest  upon  it ; 
Theory  Second—"  It  Is  Electricity  or  Mag- 
netism ; "  Proof  that  Electricity  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it ;  Theory  Third— The  Devil 
Theory;  Theory  of  a  Floating  Ambient 
Mentality;  "To  Dalmonio^ ''— The  De- 
mon ;  "  It  Is  some  principle  of  nature  as 
yet  unknown : "  Theory  of  the  Agency  of 
Departed  Spirits ;  Planchette'b  own 
Theort;  The  Rational  Difficulty;  The 
Medium— The  Doctrine  of  Spheres;  The 
Moral  and  Reltgious  Difficulty ;  What  this 
Modern  Development  is,  and  what  is  to 
come  of  It;  Conclusion;  How  to  work 
Planchette  and  make  her  write. 

Ruby  Gray's  Husband.  By 

Mrs.   Ann    B.    Stephens,   author  of 
"  Fashion  and  Famine,"  "  The  Curse  of 
Gold."  "Mabel's  Mistake,"  "The  Re- 
jected Wife,"  "Doubly  False,"  "Sol- 
dier's Orphans."  "The  Gold  Brick." 
"Tho  Old  Homestead,"  "The  Wife's 
Secret,"  "  8ilent  Struggles,"   "  Mary 
Derwcnt,"  "The  Heiress,"  etc.  18mo, 
pp.  893.    Price.  #1  75.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
Mrs.  Stephens'  record  is  given  In  the 
titles  of  these  books.  Those  who  enjoy 
romance  enjoy  her  stories.  It  may  be  duo 
the  reader  to  state  that  we  have  not  read 
"  Ruby  Gray's  Husband." 

The  American  Joe  Miller; 

or.  Punch  for  the  Million.  With  over 
100  Engravings.     One  vol.,  12mo.  143 
pages,  paper.    Price,  60  cents.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
"  Monseer  Tonson  Come  Again."  Twen- 
ty years  ago  we,  like  others,  enjoyed  tho 
extravagance  and  nonsense  depicted  In 
this  little  book.  A  new  generation  will 
enjoy  its  coarse  jokes  and  pictures  to-day. 


Dream  Numbers.    A  Domes- 
tic Novel.    By  T.  Adolphus  Trollop*. 
Author  of  "  Gemma ;  A  Tale  of  Love  and 
Jealonsy,"  "Bcppo;  The  Conscript," 
"Marietta;  or,  Life  in  Tuscanv."  '•  Lir- 
nora Casaloni ;  or, The Marriage*  Secret." 
"La  Bcata,"  "Gllnlo  Malatesta,"  "A 
Tuscan  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  etc.  !2mo. 
pp.  m.    Price.  |1  75.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  £  Brothers. 
We  like  Mr.  T.  Adolpbns  better  than  we 
liked  his  mother,  who  ridiculed  us  Ameri- 
cans in  her  book  some  years  ago.  The 
young  man  writes  with  great  facility,  and 
telle  interesting  stories. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical. 

By  George  Eliot.  One  vol.;  12mo,  pp. 
278,  cloth.  Price,  $1. 

Romola.     By  George  Eliot. 

Household  Edition.    One 'vol..  12rao, 

cloth,  pp.  844.    Price,  $1.  Boston: 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

These  are  the  second  and  tho  third  of 
the  six  promised  volumes  —  Honsehold 
Edition— from  this  Boston  press. 

Wandering  Recollections 

or  a  Somewhat  Bust  Lot.  An  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Neal.  One  vol., 
12mo, pp.  481. cloth.  Price,  $2.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers. 

Those  who  have  read  the  Phrkholoo- 
ical  Journal  for  the  past  few  years  have 
formed  their  own  opinion  of  Mr.  Neal. 
Whatever  may  be  his  faults.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  he  lacks  vivacity  or  sprightliness. 
He  Is  a  good  observer,  a  deep  thinker, 
and  can  tell  what  he  knows.  These 
"Recollections"  are  evidence  of  what  a 
man  can  do  when  he  sets  himself  to  work. 
The  publishers  have  published  the  book  in 
excellent  style.   

Adam  Bede.    By  George 

Eliot.  Honsehold  Edition.  One  vol., 
12mo, pp.815. cloth.  Price, $1.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By 

George  Eliot.  Household  Edition.  One 
vol.,  12mo.  pp.  314,  cloth.  Price,  f  I. 
Same  Publishers. 

Uniform  with  the  author's  Household 
Edition.  Well-made  books,  though  adapted 
to  the  means  of  all  classes. 

Roland  Yorke.    A  Sequel 

to  "The  Chaunings."  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "  East  Lynne,"  "  The 
Cbannings,"  "Elster's  Folly,"  "Mildred 
Arkell,"  etc.  One  vol..  octavo,  pp.  278, 
paper.  Price  *1  50.  Philadelphia :  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
Published  in  the  nsual  paper  covers- 
cheap  novel  style,  in  plain  print. 

The  Two  Baronesses.  A 

Romance.  Bv  nans  Christian  Andersen, 
author  of  "  Improvisatore,"  etc  One 
vol.,  12mo.  pp.  2H1,  cloth.   Price,  $1  75. 
New  York ;  Hnrd  &  Houghton. 
This  most  popular  Danish  author  Is  for- 
tunate in  baring  Messrs.  Hnrd  A  Houghton 
for  his  American  publishers.  The  book 
under  notice  Is  brought  out  In  excellent 
though  inexpensive  style. 

Dame  Nature  and  her  Three 

Daughters.  A  Grandpapa's  Talks  and 
Stories  about  Natural  History  and  Things 
of  Daily  Use.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  X.  B.  Saintine.  Author  of 
"  l'icciola."  Ono  vol..  12rao,  pp.  268. 
cloth.  Price,  $1  60.  New  York:  Hard 
&  Houghton. 

Tills  book  is  tho  result  of  an  attempt  to 
popularize  a  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  philosophy  by  presenting  In  conversa- 
tional form  what  has  usually  been  given 
didactically.  The  Illustrations  give  it  a 
comic  vein,  and  this  might  attract  the 
attention  of  some  childish  minds  which 
naturally  reject  information  imparted  in 
the  usual  straightforward  manner. 
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Christ  and  thb  Gallows  ; 

or.  Reasons  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment.  By  M.  H.  Bovee.  lxrao, 
880  pp.  Extra  cloth,  beveled  boards, 
$*.ySold  by  S.  R.  Wells,  839  Broadway, 

The  author  of  this  work,  whose  labors  In 
the  neM  of  Penal  Reform  have  attracted 
much  attention  In  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, has  presented  In  this  volume  an  an- 
alysis of  the  whole  question,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  facta,  statistics,  and 
opinions  which  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled, renders  the  work  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  general  literature,  and  supplies  a 
want,  which  has  been  for  some  time  mani- 
fested, for  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Capital 
Punishment 

The  "Sacredncss  of  Human  Lire,"  the 
"  Irremediable  Law,"  the  "  Death  Penalty 
aa  a  Deterrent  of  Crime,"  its  "Moral 
Effects  upon  Society,"  the  progress  of  re- 
form In  penal  legislation  for  the  past  cen- 
tury lu  both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  the 
question,  are  all  duly  considered.' 

The  announcement  that  John  Bright, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Professor  Longfellow, 
Charles  Sumner,  John  G.  Whlttler,  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  Gerrlt  Smith,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Horace  Greeley,  W.  C.  Bryant, 
Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Cheever,  Judge  Edmonds, 
Theodore  Tllton,  Georjre  William  Curtis, 
the  Washburne  brothers,  Cosslus  M.  Clay, 
Alice  Carey,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and 
many  others  of  the  distinguished  minds  of 
the  age,  have  written  opinions  expreeeiy 
for  hie  work,  must  insuro  It  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  every  intelligent  and  reflective 
mind.  The  N.  F.  Tribune  says  of  It:  "It 
is  a  compact  and  well-printed  summary  of 
the  reasons  against  judicial  killing,  by  one 
who  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  subject,  and  whose  heart  Is  in  his  work. 
*  *  *  Wo  heartily  thank  the  author  for 
the  spirit  with  which  his  work  Is  Imbued, 
and  for  the  'cloud  of  witnesses'  he  has 
summoned  from  every  quarter  to  attest  the 
Inutility  and  moral  mischiefs  of  the  death 
penalty."  The  N.  Y.  Democrat  remarks : 
"  Mr.  Bovee  has  a  very  good  book ;  well 
written,  systematically  arranged,  and  full 
of  good  arguments.  In  troth,  be  has  made 
a  book  of  remarkable  strength."  The  tf. 
0.  Time*  says:  "Tho  work  is  ably  and 
laboriously  prepared  and  strongly  fortified 
with  Indorsing  letters."  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  says:  "The  argument  la  pressed 
with  force,  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  statistics  and  statements  which 
Mr.  Bovee  contends  go  to  show  that  killing 
according  to  law  does  not  prevent  crime." 
Letters  from  distinguished  opponents  of 
capital  punishment  are  embodied  In  the 
work.  We  make  a  few  extracts.  John 
Bright  says :  "  A  deep  reverence  for  human 
life  Is  worth  more  than  a  thousnud  execu- 
tions in  the  prevention  of  murder."  Hor- 
ace Greeley  says :  "  I  revere  the  Cross  and 
detest  the  gallows."  Charles  Sumner  re- 
marks :  "  I  am  glad  that  you  are  attacking 
tho  gallows,  another  relic  of  barbarism." 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  complains:  "It  Is 
the  rude  justice  of  a  barbarous  age."  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  says:  "I  am  decidedly  In 
favor  of  softening  our  criminal  code  for 
many  reasons."  John  G.  Whlttler  warmly 
writes:  "I  wish  thee  God-speed  in  thy 
labors."   

The  Improvisators.  By 

Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Translated 
from  the  Danish  by  Mary  Howitt.  Au- 
thor's Edition.  One  vol.,  13mo,  pp.  841, 
cloth.  Woe,  $1  75.  New  York:  Hard 
&  Houghton. 

A  beautiful  book.  Inculcating  noble  sen- 
timents, and  is  the  first  of  a  uniform  series, 
to  be  completed  at  an  early  day  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 


Aunt  Dinah's  Pledge.  By 

Miss  Mary  Dwinell  Chellls.   18mo.  pp. 

818.   Price.  $1  25.  New  York :  National 

Temperance  Society. 

The  great  popularity  of  her  former 
writings, "  Out  of  the  Fire,"  "Temperance 
Doctor,"  "Deacon  Sim's  Prayers,"  etc., 
will  insure  the  new  book  a  cordial  welcome. 
This  pledge  included  swearing  and  smok- 
ing, as  well  as  drinking.  It  saved  her 
boys,  who  lived  useful  lives  and  died 
happy,  and  by  quiet,  yet  loving  and  per- 
sistent work,  names  of  many  others  were 
added,  who  seemed  almost  beyond  hope. 
"  It's  wonderful  how  things  come  around 
when  there  Is  a  Christian  somewhere 
praying." 

"  This  magic  pledge  I  No  words  profane, 

Nor  vile  tobacco's  poison  stain. 
Pollute  the  lips  of  those  who  sign  It, 

No  wine,  nor  brandy,  rum  nor  gin. 
Becloud  their  brain,  or  lure  to  fin. 

Then  shame  to  him  who  dares  malign  It." 

Give  the  book  to  your  boys  and  girls :  it 
may  save  them  from  a  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow.   

Rev.  Dr.  Willoughby  and 

his  Winb.  By  Mrs.  Marv  8.  Walker. 
12mo,  pp.  458.  Price.  $1  50.  Published 
by  the  National  Temperance  Society. 
Illustrated  with  four  choice  engravings 
from  original  designs.  Address  J.  N. 
Steams.  Publishing  Agent,  178  William 
Street,  New  York. 

We  thank  the  N.  T.  8.  for  bringing  out 
such  an  excellent  story  book,  and  trust  it 
and  similar  works  may  be  placed  in  all  the 
Sunday-school  and  district  libraries. 

Capital  Punishment;  or, 

The  Proper  Treatment  of  Criminals.  By 
Goorgo  Combe.   Pamphlet.   Sent  post- 
paid for  15  cents,  by  the  Publisher,  S.  R, 
Wells,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Question  :  Does  the  love  of  life,  or  the 
fear  of  death,  tend  to  lessen  or  prevent; 
human  crime  f  Mr.  Combe  answers  these 
and  other  questions  in  his  own  Inimitable 
way,  in  this  pamphlet. 

Those  who  wish  to  circulate  this  docu- 
ment for  the  good  it  may  do,  will  be  sup- 
plied, post-paid,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  for  a 
dollar,  and  at  still  lower  rates  by  the  hun- 
dred.   

Some  Recollections  op  the 

Ann  -  Slatkrt  Conflict.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May.  One  vol.,  ISmo,  pp. 
408,  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Here  is  history.  If  onr  readers  wish  to 
review  the  rise,  progress,  and  overthrow 
of  African  slavery  in  America,  here  is 
the  volume  to  find  it,  as  recorded  by  one 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  cause  of  abolition. 
The  portrait  and  character  of  Rev.  Mr. 
May  were  published  In  the  May  number  of 
the  Phkknological  Journal,  in  1868. 

Too  Brtght   to   Last.  A 

Novel.  One  vol.,  octavo,  pp.  60.  Price, 
85  ccn ta.  Boston ;  Fields,  Osgood  &,  Co. 
A  spirited  story  which  will  serve  to  kill 
time  when  there  is  "  xothing  else  to  do." 

The   Advance,  a  weekly 

religious  newspaper  published  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  spirited 

C-hcad  journal,  with  enterprising,  gen- 
lanly  men  for  proprietors,  and,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  with  religions  men  for  Its 
editors.  It  announces  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Henry  Wilson  among  Its  contributors. 
But  the  name  of  Its  literary  reviewer  we 
do  not  know.  We  infer,  however,  from 
the  spirit  of  his  notices  of  our  publications 
that  be  is  ill.  Whether  it  be  from  dyspep- 
sia or  jaundice  we  can  not  say ;  but  that  he 
Is  prejudiced  we  do  believe.  We  think  his 
inflnence  is  bad.  It  sours  and  corrodes. 
He  has  more  combat)  veness  than  benevo- 
lence. Is  he  not  thin  and  cadaverous  t  He 
thinks  he  knows  it  all.  How  would  it  do 
to  cultivate  a  more  lively  sense  of  justice, 
and  more  meekness  and  devotion  ?  and, 
withal,  at  least  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness r  It  would  improve  the  Ado>ince. 


^Publisher's  department. 


Clubs. — In  making  up  clubs 

for  premiums,  it  is  not  necessary  that  aU 
the  names  be  sent  in  at  one  time.  Addi- 
tions may  be  made  at  all  times. 

Our  "Charity"  Proposi- 

tlon,  to  aid  churches,  Sunday-schools, 
clergymen,  etc  We  have  published  a 
special  circular  combining  the  proposition 
for  "material  aid "  in  special  cases. 
Those  interested  may  send  stamp  for  our 
"  Charity  proposition." 

"Post  it  up." — We  have 

printed  a  neat,  pretty  pictorial  poster  with 
the  Journal  prospectus,  which  we  should 
like  to  have  hung  up  In  every  post-office 
and  other  public  places,  calling  attention 
to  the  Journal.  It  will  be  taken  aa  a 
favor  if  our  friends  will  put  them  up  where 
they  may  be  seen.   

No  Dunning. — By  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  "  paying  in  advance, " 
we  escape  the  Intolerable  annoyance  of 
constant  dunning,  seen  in  those  journals 
which  act  on  the  principle,  that  if  a  person 
is  once  a  subscriber,  he  must  be  always  a 
subscriber.  We  send  this  Journal  no  lon- 
ger than  paid  for,  and  have  no  trouble  or 
expense  in  collecting  bad  debts.  Our  sub- 
scribers are  "  alive,"  and  pay  promptly  in 
advance.   

The  Phrenological  Bust, 

with  all  the  organs  of  the  brain  located 
and  properly  named— Intended  for  learners 
—may  be  had  nicely  packed  in  boxes  for 
sending  by  express,  largest  sice  for  $2, 
small  size  $1— not  mailable.  Supplied  by 
the  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago,  John  W. 
Pittock,  or  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  at  this 
office.  With  a  bust,  and  a  book,  "  How 
to  Read  Character,"  one  may  learn  at 
least  the  location  and  function  of  all  the 
organs.   

Sapolio.  Messrs.  Enoch 

Morgan  and  Sons,  of  this  city,  are  manu- 
facturing a  very  useful  article  under  the 
above  title,  which  has  already  become  a 
household  necessity.  It  is  composed  of 
hard  soap  and  other  Ingredients,  and  la 
said  to  surpass  all  other  polishes  for  every- 
thing except  gold,  silver,  and  plated  ware, 
and  leather.  Those  interested  should  send 
stamp  to  the  manufacturers,  and  ask  for  a 
circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


General  Items. 


The  Best  Clothes  Wring- 
in.— Be  very  particular  about  getting  the 
"Universal  Wringer"  with  cog-wheel*. 
This  Is  the  only  one  we  recommend,  and 
our  Indorsement  of  this  la  without  mental 
reservation  or  modification.—  Univertaliet. 

To  Clergymen,  Educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  to  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  special 
terms  will  be  made  for  subscriptions  to 
this  Journal.   

The  New  York  Medical 

College  roR  Women  opens  its  winter 
session  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  November. 
This  worthy  institute  Is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York  city. 

A  New  Dodge. — The  ticket 

swindlers  have  adopted  a  new  trick  to 
catch  greenbacks.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
explains  itself: 

"Office  of  J.  M.  B.  &  Co.,  Importers 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Diamonds  and 
fine  Gold  Watches,  No.   ,  Broadwayt 


New  York,  September  18fA,  I860.  Factory 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Sir ;  About  four- 
teen montba  since  Messrs.  Read  &  Co. 
paid  us  $800  for  a  fine  Geneva  gold  watch ; 
they  stated  that  your  ticket  bad  drawn  No. 
166312,  and  requested  us  to  send  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  tho  $10  percentage  was  received. 
We  have  since  that  time  paid  $8  taxes  on 
the  watch,  making  the  charges  on  it  now 
$18.  Let  us  know  what  express  to  send  it 
by.  so  you  can  call  and  got  It  and  pay  the 
$18  charges  to  the  express  agent.— We  are. 
Sir,  most  respectfully,       J.  v.  a.  *  co. 

"To  G.  W.  K.,  Manhelm,  Pa." 

[With  the  above  we  received  the  follow- 
ing, which  will  also  explain  Itself:] 

"  Manhkim,  September  Vtth,  1869. 

"Mr.  8.  R.  Wkllb,  No.  888  Broadway, 
New  York— Dear  Sir;  Beings  subscriber 
to  your  Phrenological  Journal,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  consult  you  In  a  matter  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deception 
practiced,  and  in  which  my  friend  Mr. 
J.  W.  K.  is  a  party,  as  the  inclosed  letter 
will  show.  If  the  letter  Is  reliable  and  the 
article  as  represented,  will  you  please  pay 
tho  charges  for  me  and  have  it  sent  to  me 
at  this  station.  C.  O.  D.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, please  let  me  know,  and  very  much 
oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

"  w jc  z..  Agent  R.  and  C.  BR." 

On  receipt  of  these  letters  we  made  the 
desired  investigation,  and  found  the  rem- 
nants of  an  old  ticket  swindle  converted 
into  a  new  scheme  to  trap  verdant  greens. 
And  now  a  few  words  to  oar  correspond- 
ent. -Do  not,  we  beg  of  yon,  put  your  foot 
in  any  such  trap— nor  seek  to  get  a  $900 
watch  for  $18— nor  ask  onr  agency  in  ex- 
amining into  any  similar  swindle,  lottery, 
or  gift  concern.  Our  time  is  too  import- 
ant to  be  frittered  away  on  foots'  errands. 
If  you  want  a  watch  worth  $5,  $10,  $15, 
$50,  or  $200,  send  on  the  money  and  we 
will  procure  one  for  any  subscriber  with 
tho  same  care  that  we  would  select  one 
tor  ourselves.   

Grapes  from  Groton  Junc- 
tion, Mass.— The  following,  to  Mrs.  W., 
from  a  Shaker  lady,  explains  Itself: 

My  Dear  Charlotte:  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  acceptable  to  send  yon,  as  a  re- 
minder of  my  love  and  appreciation,  than 
some  of  our  "  Early  Amber  Grapes."  Our 
summer  has  extended  so  delightfully  into 
autumn  that  they  have  ripened  better  than 
common,  and  we  are  enjoying  them  much 
this  warm  weather.  In  love  and  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity, 

LIEZIK  H.  W. 

And  they  wen  good.  Sister  Lizzie  wiM 
please  accept  warmest  thanks  for  her  good 
gift. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  basket  of 
luxurious  fruits,  received  not  long  ago, 
from  our  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H., 
of  Darien,  Conn. ;  and  of  the  basket  of 
eggs  sent  us  by  Miss  B.,  of  Norwalk.  All 
of  which  claim  our  gratitude. 

What  We  Saw  !— Through 

the  invitation  of  a  musical  friend,  we  were 
induced,  a  short  time  since,  to  spend  a  half 
hour  in  listening  to  and  examining  the 
"Burdett  Combination  Organ,"  on  exhibi- 
tion at  No.  485  Broome  8treet.  We  found 
a  select  company  of  Professors  and  Ama- 
teurs, to  whom  every  facility  was  offered 
to  thoroughly  test  the  qualities  or  one  of 
the  sweetest  toned-lnstraments  to  which 
we  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing. We  had  no  idea  that  a  reed  Instru- 
ment could  be  brought  to  such  perfection ; 
and  had  we  not  been  convinced  by  our  own 
observation  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  by  some  legerdemain 
the  whole  Orchestral  arrangement  of  a 
large  pipe  organ  had  been  compressed  into 
a  space  so  small  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  parlor  or  school-room.  In  short,  so 
decided  Is  the  superiority  of  this  Instru- 
ment over  all  others  of  Its  kind,  that  it 
elicits  the  spontaneous  commendation  of 
all  lovers  of  music  These  Organs  may  be 
seen  at  the  Piano  Warerooms  of  C.  M. 
Tremaine  &  Brother,  No.  485  Broome 
8trvel.-Independent. 
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How  to  Do  IT. — A  corre- 
spondent sends  as  the  following  for  the 
readers  of  the  A.  P.  J.  Those  who  like  it 
will  act  accordingly. 

If  yon  are  a  wise  man  yon  will  treat  the 
world  as  the  moon  treats  it  Show  it  only 
one  side  of  yourself,  seldom  show  yourself 
too  mnch  at  a  time,  and  let  what  yon  show 
be  calm,  cool,  and  polished.  But  look  at 
every  side  of  the  world. 

[That  means,  to  be  "wise  as  a  serpent 
and  harmless  as  a  dove."  There  is  Cau- 
tionsncss  and  Secretlvenesa  in  this  ad- 
vice.]   

Needed  at  Schools. — A 

schoolboy  correspondent,  writing  from 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  thus  gives  his 
"  little  "  opinion  of  the  Journal  : 

Editor  or  the  Journal—  Dear  Friend  : 
—for  yon  are  a  friend  to  the  yonng.  When 
I  started  to  school  last  year,  I  asked  my  in- 
structor what  would  be  a  good  paper  for 
me  to  read.  He  said  that  when  be  was 
young  he  read  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal. I  Immediately  sent  for  it,  and,  sir,  I 
can  say  that  I  never  read  anything  that  I 
gained  so  much  Information  from  as  the 
A.  P.  J.  The  biographies  of  eminent  per- 
sons expressed  in  so  vivid  a  style,  and  the 
useful  reading  in  general,  have  been  worth 
treble  the  price  of  the  Journal  to 

Your  friend,  o.  w.  h. 


fersml. 


Mrs.  Hemans'  literary  tal- 
ent seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity,  as  her  son,  Charles  L.  He- 
man*.  Is  a  writer  of  considerable  ability. 
He  has  published  two  volumes  of  an  ex- 
tensive work  on  Christianity  and  sacred 
art,  entitled,  "A  History  of  Medieval 
Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  In  Italy."  A 
third  volume  Is  to  complete  the  effort. 

A  GRANDDAUGHTER  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  is  teaching  school  in  Franklin 
County,  Virginia.  She  is  said  to  weigh  S76 
pounds.   

Jonathan  Buxton  and  his 

Wot  Salon  an  are  now  living  at  Smith- 
field,  Rhode  Island,  a  man  and  his  wife,  he 
being  102  years  old,  and  she  101,  both 
enjoying  perfect  hearth,  and  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  and  management  of  qnite  a 
large  farm.  They  have  now  living  nine 
children,  the  oldest  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  and  all  having  a  remarkable  yonthfnl 
appearance.  The  old  gentleman  and  hla 
wife  have  enjoyed  an  unclouded  matrimo- 
nial li  fe  of  seventy-eight  years.  His  father, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  from 
England,  named  the  town  8mithfleld,  and 
the  street  Buxton  Street,  after  tho  place  he 
left  In  England.   

Captain  William  Barney 

has  lately  returned  to  his  old  home.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  after  an  absence  of  over 
forty  years.  During  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  be  was  engaged  in  business  in 
South  America,  and  having  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune,  intends  to  solace 
himself  among  his  friends  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  is  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  but  erect  and  vigorous,  and  able  to 
read  comfortably  without  the  use  of  spec- 
tacles.   

Father   Hyacinthe,  the 

most  eloqnent  and  popular  of  the  priests 
of  Notre  Dame,  has  created  a  great  excite- 
ment In  Paris  by  his  bold  avowal  of  senti- 
ments adverse  to  Romanism.  He  has 
withdrawn  from  the  church  on  account  of 
k  conscientious  scruples. 


Business. 

[Under  thU  fuad  te«  puMUh,  for  a  consid- 
eration, such  matters  at  rightfully  belong  to 
tAit  department.  We  disclaim  responsibility 
for  what  may  herein  appear.  Matter  will 
be  leaded,  and  charged  according  to  the 
space  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  $1  aline.] 

Mrs.  E.  De  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

896  Adelpbi  Street,  Brooklyn.  tf. 

The  Illustrated  Annual 

of  Phrenoloot  and  Physiognomy  for 
1870,  now  ready— contains  fifty  Engrav- 
ings ;  some  of  our  leading  Editors— Bryant, 
Greeley,  Bennett,  Brooks,  Marble,  Dana, 
and  Raymond,  with  portraits ;  The  Male 
and  Female  Form ;  Why  Children  Resem- 
ble their  Parents;  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet ;  Physiognomy  In  Politics,  or 
"  Faces  and  Places ;"  Science  of  Conjugal 
Selection— happy  Marriages;  Temperament 
in  Wedlock ;  American  Artists ;  The  Sleep- 
walker, Psychological  Brain  Waves ;  Sir 
Edward  Landseer,  Lorenzo  Dow,  and 
Peggy  his  wife ;  Royal  Ladles  of  the  pres- 
ent French  Empire,  with  portraits ;  Gulzot, 
the  Statesman ;  How  to  choose  a  Helpmeet ; 
What  Is  Man  T  All  this,  and  much  more, 
given  in  the  Rich  and  Racy  Annual,  which 
sells  for  twenty-five  cents.  Newsmen 
have  it.  Address  8.  R.  WELLS,  Pub- 
lisher, New  York. 

Clubbing  with  other  Peri- 
odicals.— We  have  made  arrangements 
for  sending  our  Journal  with  other  Publi- 
cations at  Club  Rates,  and  can  supply  them 
as  follows :  The  Phrenological  Journal 
and  the  Eclectic  Engineering  Magazine  or 
Chemical  News,  $7 ;  or  with  tho  Eclectic 
Magazine  or  Coach-Mater's  Magazine,  tot 
$6  60;  or  with  Harper's  Monthly,  Bazar, 
or  Weekly,  the  Atlantic,  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, Galaxy,  IAppincott's,  or  with  Protes- 
tant Churchman,  Appleton's  Journal,  or 
any  one  of  the  other  $4  Periodicals,  for  $6 ; 
or  with  the  Hearth  and  Home,  Oodey's 
Lady's  Book,  or  Scientific  American,  $6  60 ; 
or  with  Hours  at  Home,  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  Home  Journal,  Christian  Intel- 
ligencer, DcmoresCt  Magazine,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  or  any  one  of  the  other  $8  Publica- 
tions, for  $6;  or  with  Weekly  Tribune, 
Weekly  Times,  Weekly  World,  The  Method- 
isl.  Riverside  Magazine,  . Herald  of  Health, 
Our  Young  Folks,  Packard's  Monthly, 
American  Artisan,  or  Peterson's  Magazine, 
for  $4  60;  or  the  Journal  and  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  The  Manufacturer  and 
Builder,  Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  or 
Once  a  Month,  for  $4.  Subscriptions 
at  these  rates  should  be  for  the  year  1870. 
In  this  way  our  subscribers  may  add  to 
their  reading  matter  at  small  cost.  All 
orders  should  be  inclosed  in  Registered 
Letters,  or  with  Post-Office  Order,  and 
directed  to  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Planchette. — In  answer  to 

many  inquiries  from  our  subscribers  as  to 
"  Planchette,"  we  give  below  price  list 
No.  0.— A  good  substantial  board.... $1  00 
No.  1.— A  superior  Planchette  with 

New  Patent  Wheel  1  60 

No.  9.— With  improved  Pentagraph 

wheel,  highly  polished   .8  00 

No.  8.— India  Rubber,  a  non-conduc- 
tor and  a  beautiful  board,  the  best 

Planchette  made  4  00 

No.  4.— Plate  Glass,  an  exquisite 
board— the  writing  can  be  seen  as  it 

moves  along  8  00 

We  will  procure  and  send  any  of  the 
above,  at  the  prices  named.  If  sent  by 
mail,  50  cento  extra  for  postage.  Address, 
S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Lecturers  on  Physiology 

and  Anatokt  may  obtain  all  the  necessary 
maps,  charts,  drawings,  models,  skeletons, 
manikins,  etc.,  through  this  office.  One 
set  of  New  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Plates,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  represents  all 
the  organs  and  principal  structures  of  the 
human  body  in  situ,  and  of  the  size  of  life. 
There  are  six  In  the  set,  backed  and  on 
rollers.  Price,  |S0,  net 

Another  set  of  Elementary  Anatomy, 
in  twenty  Plates,  representing  the-  full- 
length  bnman  figure,  half  the  size  of  life ; 
together  with  a  separate  explanatory  text, 
the  whole  forming  a  complete  manual  of 
physiological  anatomy,  intended  for  the 
use  of  physicians,  medical  students,  lectu- 
rers, colleges,  schools,  and  others.  From 
the  French  of  Bongery  and  Jacob.  Price, 
plain,  mounted,  $35 ;  colored  and  mounted, 
$60.  Address,  S.  R.  WELLS,  New  York. 

Sets  of  Forty  Heads,  drawings,  the  size 
of  life.  In  sheets,  $80.  The  same  nicely 
backed  on  canvas,  ready  to  hang  on  the 
wall,  $40.  They  may  be  sent  by  return  ex- 
press, or  as  freight,  to  any  station. 

The  Western  News  Co. 

191  and  188  State  8treet,  Chicago,  III.,  keep 
on  hand  a  general  supply  of  onr  publica- 
tions, as  also  Phrenological  Busts  large  and 
small,  designed  for  learners,  showing  the 
exact  location  of  all  the  organs  of  the  brain. 
Price  for  large  size  $3,  and  small  size  $1. 
Orders  sent  as  above  by  our  subscribers 
will  save  expenses  of  transportation  from 
New  York. 

aftbetttsementg. 

[Announcements  for  this  or  the  preceding 
department  must  reach  the  publishers  by  the 
1st  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  appear.  Terms  for  ad- 
vertising, 60  cents  a  line,  or  $60  a  column.] 


New  Temperance  Books- 
sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price : 

REV.  DR.  WILLOuGHBY  AND  HT8 
WINE.  l*mo,  458  pages.  A  Sabbath- 
school  book,  covering  the  entire  Wine  Ar- 
gument. Written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Spring 
Walker.  This  is  one  or  the  best  books 
published  by  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety.  Price.  $1  50. 

AUNT  DINAH'S  PLEDGE.  ISmo,  318 
pages.  By  MIbs  Mary  D.  Chellls.  This  in- 
teresting book  Illustrates  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  Pledge,  and  shonld  be  in  ev- 
ery Sunday-school  and  family  In  the  land. 

THE^TEMPERANCB  SPEAKER.  By 
J.  N.  Stearns.  This  book  contains  288  pa- 
ges of  Declamations  and  Dialognes  suitable 
for  Sunday  and  Day-Schools,  Bands  of  Hope 
and  Temperance  Organizations.  It  con- 
sists of  choice  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry,  both  new  and  old,  from  the  Temper- 
ance orators  and  writers  of  the  country, 
many  of  which  bave  been  written  expressly 
for  this  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  friend  or  Temperance. 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  ALMA- 
NAG  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870.  Containing 
Temperance  statistics,  facts,  stories,  anec- 
dotes, illustrations,  together  with  a  full  di- 
rectory of  all  Temperance  organizations  in 
New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  with  nights 
and  places  of  meetings.  It  Is  the  most  val- 
uable tract  on  Temperance  ever  issued. 
Price,  10  cts.  $7  per  hundred.  Address 
J.  N.  STEARNS,  179  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Hygeian  Home* 

N.  R.  ADAMS,  M.D.,  Physiclan-in-chief. 

Dr.  Adams  is  eminently  qualified  by 
medical  education,  ripe  scholarship,  surgi- 
cal skill,  and  a  large  and  successful  practice, 
for  the  position  of  Physician  and  Surgeon 
in  a  largo  Health  Institution.  Our  mild 
and  genial  climate  enables  us  to  offer 
superior  inducements  to  Invalids  who  de- 
sire Winter  Treatment.  Surgical  Opera- 
tions  and  Obstetrical  Cases  will  receive 
Special  Attention.  For  circular,  address 
BROWN  <fe  MIDDLEKAUFF,  Proprietors, 
WemersviUe,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  tf. 


A  National  Religious  Newspaper. 

THE  METHODIST. 

An  Bight-Page  Weekly,  Published  at  114 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

TERMS— $9  60  PER  YEAR   Dt  ADVANCE. 

A  Free  Paper  to  the  end  of  this  year  to  all 
NEW  Subscribers  for  1870. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

The  Methodist  will,  on  January  1st, 
commence  its  Eleventh  Volume  of  highly 
successful  publication,  having  a  weekly 
circulation  approximating  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. Its  course  has  been  such  as  to 
win  the  approbation,  not  only  of  the  de- 
nomination whose  name  It  bears,  bnt  of 
Christian  men  of  all  evangelical  branches 
of  the  visible  Church. 

ITS  PUBLISHERS  INVITO  ATTENTION  TO  A 
PEW  OP  ITS  LBADIHS  PEATUBBS: 

It  circulates  a  pure  Literature. 

Its  Editorial  Paob  is  marked  by  able 
writing,  and  furnishes  four  or  more  edi- 
torials on  the  issues  or  the  day,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  as  well  as  on  other 
themes,  both  religious  and  secular,  with 
brief  paragraphs  on  minor  topics. 

A  Serial  Story,  by  one  of  the  well- 
known  writers  of  our  country,  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  paper  next  year. 

THE  SERMON  DEPARTMENT 

is  one  of  its  leading  features,  in  this  re- 
spect far  surpassing  anv  other  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  It  contains 
fresh  sermons  every  week  from  various 
ministers  from  our  own  and  other  evan- 
gelical denominations,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  brightest  lights  or  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpit.  During  tne  past  year  onr 
columns  nave  been  enriched  with  the  dis- 
courses of  Bishops  Simpson,  Janes,  Clark. 
Thomson.  Scott,  and  Klngsley,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Newman  Hall.  Wm.  Morley  Pun- 
shon,  Drs.  Cuyler,  McCllntock,  Tyng, 
Fowler,  Hatfield.  Htorrs,  Newman,  Bartine, 
Hall,  Mattison,  and  others.  It  thus  gives 
from  week  to  week  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  minds  on  themes  most  important 
to  men. 

The  Sermons  are  reported  expressly  for 
The  Methodist. 

Its  Department  por  the  Children 
and  Youth  contains  a  fresh  story  every 
week,  together  with  a  "Chat  with  tho 
Little  Folks,"  which  renders  it  most  ac- 
ceptable and  instructive  to  the  young. 

Its  Agricultural  and  Financial  De- 
partments will  always  afford  Fanners 
and  Business  Men  items  of  interest. 

Its  Selections  are  In  the  best  taste,  and 
are  highly  appreciated  by  its  readers,  alto- 
gether furnishing  an  amount  of  reading, 
through  the  course  of  the  year,  which,  for 
variety,  quality,  and  quantity,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  similar  journal,  and  equaled 
by  few. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  The  Methodist 
is  in  every  respect  a 

COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

IT  IB  EDITED  BY  THE 

REV.  GEORGE  R.  CROOKS,  D.D., 
Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors, 
among  whom  are : 

REV.  BI8HOP  SIMPSON,  D.D., 
REV.  J.  McCLLNTOCK,  LL.D., 

REV.  ABEL  STEVENS,  LL.D., 
REV.  B.  H.  NADAL,  D.D., 

REV.  T.  M.  EDDY,  D.D.,  and  others. 

Terms.— To  Subscribers,  Two  Dollars 
and  Fifty  Cento  per  Year,  in  advance. 

0T  Any  one  sending  Three  Subscrib- 
ers and  $7  60,  will  receive  a  Fourth  copy 
free  for  one  year. 

iW  To  those  subscribing  now  for  next 
year,  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 

pr  Specimen  Copies  furnished  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  to  prepay 
single  postage. 

tSf  Liberal  Cash  Commissions  or  Pre- 
miums allowed  to  agents  canvassing  for 
subscribers. 

$JT~  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct 
to  the  office,  or  to  any  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  other 
authorized  agents.  Address 
"  THBT  METHODIST," 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Wanted ! 

Agents  in  all  parte  of  the  country  to  sell 
these  admirable  books : 

ABBOTT'S  LIFE  OP  CHRIST. 

JHUS   Or  NAZARETH— HIS  Lin  AND 
TEACHINGS. 

By  Lyman  Abbott.  With  Designs  by 
Dote,  De  Larocbe,  Fenn,  and  others. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  522 

"  In  many  respects  it  is  the  best  Life  of 
Christ  that  has  appeared."— Treebyterian. 

"  It  Is  a  book  of  great  beauty  and  pow- 
er/'-^ec.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

ALSO, 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM, 

WITH  MAPS  AND  ENGRA VINOS, 

we  will  soon  have  ready,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Horace  Greeley. 

AMERICAN  HOME  BOOK. 

PRACTICAL  AND  8CIESTITIC  INTORMATIOW. 

%3f~  No  better  books  in  the  market  for 
Agents  to  operate  with  than  these.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given,  and  the  largest 
commissions. 

MOORE.  WILSTACH  A  MOORE, 
58  Bleecker  Street,  New  York, 
or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Maple  Leaves,  enlarged  and 

improved.  The  publisher  has  completed 
arrangements  for  enlarging;  and  Improving 
the  scope  and  character  of  Maflb  Leaver 
(beginning  with  Jannary,  1870),  that  will 
render  it  in  mil  respects  worthy  of  its  rep- 
utation and  popularity  ;  and  which  for  the 
character  of  Its  contents  shall  be  inferior 
to  none  of  its  higher-priced  Co  temporaries. 

The  Illustrations  will  be  by  the  beet  art- 
ists. Fiction  of  powerful  Interest  will 
form  the  prominent  feature  of  its  pages, 
but  with  this  will  be  associated  Popular 
Articles  on  the  Topics  of  the  Day,  Striking 
Narratives,  Biographical  Memoirs,  Papers 
on  Social  Subjects,  Domestic  Economy, 
and  Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  which, 
it  Is  believed,  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
every  family  circle  to  which  Maple  Leaves 
is  destined  to  find  its  way.  It  will  also 
contain  short  Poems  by  eminent  writers : 
but  the  object  of  Its  Editor  will  be  to  avoid 
all  subjects  which,  however  acceptable  to 
classes  or  individuals,  are  not  of  general 
interest.  It  will  be  printed  on  a  snperior 
paper,  each  number  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
In  a  neat  cover. 

The  terms  will  be  BO  cents  per  year:  live 
copies  tor  $8.  All  who  send  in  their  sub- 
scription for  1870  this  month  (November), 
will  receive  the  nnmbcr  for  December, 
18t»,  prbe.  Specimen  copies  and  Pre- 
mium Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 

O.  A.  ROORBACH, 
109  Nassau  St..  New  York. 

Rapid  Sale!    25,000  at- 

ready  In  use.  The  demand  increasing. 
TUB  CHORAL  TRIBUTE  I  Bv  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Choristers  and  Singers  unani- 
mously agree  that  it  surpasses  all  other 
works  of  Church  Music  by  this  popular 
author. 

Until  November  1st,  Clergymen.  Choris- 
ters, and  Teachers  who  have  not  yet  exam- 
ined this  valuable  work,  will  be  supplied 
with  a  sinde  copv  at  $1  25.  postage  paid. 
Price.  $1  60 ;  $18  60  per  dozen. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  Co.,  Boston. 
It,     C.  H.  DITSON  A  Co.,  New  York. 

For   Sale  Cheap!  The 

Phrenological  Journal  for  1804,  '66,  '66, 
U7.  and  '68.  unbound.  Address  (with 
stamp)  J.  F.  RUGGLE8,  Bronson,  Mich. 


IS 

S.  8.  WOOD 
(publishes  or  wood's  household  magazine) 

A  SWINDLER! 

The  existence,  responsibility,  and  character  of  S.  S.  Wood,  of  this  place,  have  been  so 
frequently,  called  in  question  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  similar  to  the 
following,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  offer  for  publication  a  general  reply  to  all  such  in- 
quiries, the  multiplicity  of  which  have  become  very  annoying : 

Postmaster,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Is  there  such  a  person  as  S.  8.  Wood,  publisher  of  "  Wood's  Household 
Magazine,"  in  your  place ;  and  if  so.  Is  be  a  responsible  person,  doing  what  he  agrees 
to,  or  is  he  a  swindler?  His  premium  propositions  are  so  exceedingly  liberal  as  to  seem 
too  good  to  be  realized.  Kudosed  find  stamped  envelope  tor  reply. 

John  Crocker,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

[reply.] 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wood  during  the  past  three  years.  I  know  that  he 
is  sending  out  an  immense  amount  of  mail-matter,  and  have  cvorv  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  and  honorable  business.  I  also  believe  the  statement* 
which  he  publishes  in  connection  with  this  are  truthful. 

Ezra  Farrtnoton,  U.  S.  Postmaster. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y„  Sept  90, 1868. 

FURTHER  DEFENCE. 

We  have  stated,  from  time  to  time,  that  we  were  giving  away  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  in  premiums,  in  proof  of  which  wa  now  submit  facts  and  figures.  Wil- 
son's Sewing  Machine  is  but  one  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-four  different  articles 
which  we  offer  as  premiums  for  new  Subscribers  to  Wood's  Household  Magazine. 
The  following  Is  our  ninth  shipment  of  these  machines: 

"  Received.  Cleveland,  O.  Aug.  80, 1868,  of  S.  S.  Wood,  payment  in  full  for  forty-two 
Wilson  Shuttle  Stitch  Sewing  Machines  forwarded  this  day  as  premiums  for  procuring 
subscribers  to  '  Wood's  Household  Magazine,'  this  being  the  ninth  shipment  from  Feb. 
9th,  1869.  The  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Company." 

The  following  are  the  addresses  to  which  the  above  machines  were  shipped: 

Mrs.  Eva  8.  Cobb,  Rlchvlllc.  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  N.  O.  Sturges,  Danville.  Andros- 
coggin Co..  Maine:  Chas.  D.  Mackey,  New  Milford,  Susq'a  Co.,  Penn. ;  D.  W.  Sollen- 
bcrger,  Scotland,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.;  Anna  H.  8mlth,  Reesevlllc,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  J.  Irwin,  Gavers,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio ;  T.  F.  Coflman,  Gil  Roy,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Predmorc.  Mlddletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. :  Alice  Hicks.  Mechanics- 
burg.  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. ;  Louisa  C.  Wright,  Catasanqua,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. :  Mrs.  L. 
D.  Sargent.  Lawrence,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. ;  J.  R.  Baker,  M.D.,  Bourbon,  Marshall  Co_ 
Ind. ;  Rosetta  J.  Zeek,  Boon  ton,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  C.  A  Hayes,  Ackley,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Ohio :  Mrs.  Geo.  Moore,  Sylvania,  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Elmira  Hunt,  Dover, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Crevelfng,  Bloomsburgh,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. ;  W.  Ful- 
ton, Columbus,  Piatt  Co..  Nebraska ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Dexter,  Greene  Station,  R.  I. ;  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Audros,  Bloomingburgh,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Jaa.  Carcw,  Jollet,  Will  Co..  111. ; 
Elvira  M.  Norton,  Walkins,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payne,  Rockport, 
Spencer  Co.,  Ind. ;  Hannah  Wilson.  Alba,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Doty,  Ame- 
nta, Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Addle  Moore,  Avoca.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. :  E.  Brundage,  Sal- 
isbury Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. :  Wnx,  U.  Robblns,  Meadville,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. :  Miss 
Lottie  Holmes,  Poughkecpsic.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Josephine  Webb,  Vernon,  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  J. ;  W.  E.  Rogers,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  Nancy  Foster,  Decatur.  Morgan 
Co..  Ala. ;  Jas.  8.  Knapp,  Uaverstraw,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  John  L.  Yates.  Washing- 
ton's Crossing,  N.  J. ;  H.  W.  Ganson,  Olathe,  Johnson  Co.,  Kansas ;  Louis  Bauer,  Har- 
vard, McHenry  Co.,  111. ;  Effle  B.  Pettlngill,  Knowlesville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  R.  Towers,  Curwlnsville,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

See  our  new  Catalogue  of  Premiums  for  acknowledgements  of  the  receipt  of  the  above 
machines.  We  will  also  state  that  we  have  received  but  one  complaint  from  all  the 
machines  we  have  ever  furnished.  Every  premium  is  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 
TENTH  SHIPMENT. 

"  Received,  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  88, 1869,  of  8.  S.  Wood,  payment  in  full  for  thirty 
Wilson  Shuttle  Stitch  Sewing  Machines,  forwarded  this  day  as  premiums  for  procuring 
subscribers  to  '  Wood's  Household  Magazine,'  this  being  the  tcuth  shipment  from  Feb. 
9th,  1869.  The  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co." 

As  we  have  said  the  sewing-machine  is  but  one  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  differ- 
ent articles  which  we  are  furnishing  as  premiums,  the  following  Is  a  partial  list: 

We  will  furnish  the  Wilson  Shuttle  Stitch  Hewing  Machine,  worth  $40  cash,  as  a  pre- 
mium for  40  subscribers  to  our  Magazine.  Also,  Pianos  for  their  retail  price  in  sub- 
scriptions. Also,  Cabinet  Organs  for  one  and  one  half  times  their  price  In  subscriptions. 
Also,  the  Elgin  Watch,  worth  $85,  for  40  subscriptions.  Also,  Violins,  Guitars.  Fifes, 
Flutes,  French  and  German  Accordions,  for  their  retail  price  in  subscriptions.  Also. 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (latest,  largest,  and  best  edition),  worth  $12,  for  SO 
subscribers.  Also  Bibles  for  one  and  one  half  times  their  price  in  subscriptions.  Also, 
Microscopes,  and  other  optical  instruments  for  their  price  In  subscriptions.  Also, 
Dickens'  WorkB,  complete;  or  Waverly  Novels,  complete;  or  Appleton's  American 
Cyclopedia  per  volume  for  8  subscriptions.  Also,  the  Universal  Clothes  Wringer  for  15 
subscriptions.  Also,  Knitting  Machines.  Also 

PRANG'S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS, 

for  their  retail  price  in  subscriptions.  Also,  DemoresCt  Monthly,  DemoretCt  Young 
America.  The  Phrenological  Journal,  the  Church  Union,  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  World,  American  Agriculturist,  etc. 

Wo  now  have  the  largest  aud  best  Dollar  Monthly  In  the  world.  We  shall  soon  have 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  publication  printed,  which  makes  It  the  most  desirable 
medium  for  advertisers.  Our  advertising  rates  are  $1  60  per  line.  The  Magazine  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Single  Copies,  10  cents ;  Yearly,  $1. 

8.  8.  WOOD.  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

Poet  Office  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

September  80th,  1889. 

tW  Send  10  cents  for  Specimen  Copy  of  Magazine  and  our  New  Catalogue,  which 
wul  give  a  complete  List  or  Premiums,  full  particulars,  etc.  Address, 

8.  8.  WOOD,  P.  O.  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


The  Milling  Journal  and 

Corn  Exchange  Review.  A  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Millers,  Mill- 
wrights, Mill  Furnishers,  Paint  Manufac- 
turers, Patentees,  etc.  Circulates  through 
all  the  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adas.  No  miller,  millwright,  or  mill  fur- 
nisher should  be  without  ft.  A  correct  re- 
view of  the  markets  in  each  Issue.  Only 
One  Dollar  per  year.  Advertising  rates, 
26  rents  per  line  first  Insertion,  each  sub- 
sequent Insertion  20  cents.  Address 

JOHN  D.  NOLAN.  Editor, 
tf.         95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Catalogues  Free ! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  A  CO'8  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDS, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  FLOWER  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE OARDEN  FOR  1870. 

Published  in  Jannary.  Every  lover  of 
Flowers  wishing  this  New  Work  free  of 
charge,  should  address  Immediately, 

M.  O'Kebte.  Son  A  Co.,  Ellwanger  A 
Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  8t. 


Prospectus  of  the  American 

Artisan.  Vol.  VIII.  New  series.  18flB. 

The  American  Artisan  is  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers,  Inventors  and  Patent- 
ees, It  Is  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
189  Broadway  (opposite  John  Street).  New 
York,  by  Brown,  Coombs  A  Co.,  Solicitors 
of  American  and  Foreign  Patents.  The 
proprietors  of  this  Journal  respectfully 
announce  that  it  is  their  aim  to  make  ft 
more  Instructive  and  interesting  than  any 
other  similar  periodical  In  the  United 
8tates  or  Europe. 

The  American  Artisan  contains  numer- 
ous Original  Engravings  and  descriptions 
of  New  Machinery;  notices  of  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries ;  instrnctlons  In  Arts  and 
Trades ;  Reliable  Recipes,  for  use  In  the 
Field,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Household ; 
Practical  Rules  for  Mechanics  and  Advice 
to  Farmers ;  Descriptions  of  Remarkable 
Inventions  recently  patented  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe ;  the  whole  forming  an 
Encyclopedia  of  General  Information  on 
Topics  connected  with  the  Industrial  Arts, 
the  Progress  of  Invention,  etc. 

Each  number  of  the  American  Artisan 
contains' sixteen  pages  of  Instructive  and 
interesting  reading  matter.  In  which  the 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Is  re- 
corded In  familiar  language,  divested  of 
dry  technicalities  and  abstruse  words  and 

Eh  rases.  In  this  Journal  is  published  regu- 
irly  the  Official  List  of  all  Patents  Issued 
weekly  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Twenty-six  numbers  make  a  half- 
yearly  volume  of  handsome  and  convenient 
size. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  In  the  expenses  of 
printing,  paper,  etc.,  tho  publishers  of  the 
American  Artisan  are  enabled  to  place 
their  journal  In  the  hands  of  every  Me- 
chanic. Manufacturer,  and  Inventor  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  per 
annum,  or  One  Dollar  for  six  months,  less 
than  four  cents  per  copy  weekly,  and  to 
Clubs  at  the  following  reduced  rates : 

6  copies  for  one  year.  $8  00 

10      "  "    16  00 

5  copies  for  six  months   4  00 

10     "  "    8  00 

Papers  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  the  Carrier,  $2  60  per  annum.  Canadian 
subscribers  should  remit  twenty  cento 
extra  to  pay  postage. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Address 
BROWN.  COOMBS  A  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Artibam, 
tf.  188  Broadway,  New  York. 

Authors  will  And  all  need- 
ed Information  on  all  points  in  Haney's 
Guide  to  Au  t  horshlp.  1 1 1*  not  a  "  school " 
book,  but  will  aid  all,  even  amateurs.  It 
answers  all  questions  usually  asked,  solves 
all  difficulties,  and  gives  you  in  a  few  hours 
what  you  would  otherwise  require  years  of 
experience  to  learn.  "  It  will  prove  useful 
to  ail,  old  and  young,  who  write  for  the 
press,  says  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
r'It  will  save  them  asking  a  great  many 
questions,  or  making  a  great  many  blun- 
ders," says  the  A'.  J  .  Ecenmg  Mau. 

New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  only 
50  cents.  Of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 
JESSE  HANEY  A  CO..  119  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


Pianos,  Organs.— 485  Broome 

Street,  New  York.  C.  M.  TREMAINE  A 
BROTHER,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 
Piano-Fortes,  and  Agents  for  the  BUR- 
DETT  COMBINATION  ORGAN,  contain- 
ing Carpenter  and  Burdett's  new  Improve- 
ments. 

THE  GREATEST  8UCCE88  OF  THE 
AGE  I 

The  disagreeable  reedy  tone  entirely 
overcome  In  this  Instrument  The  verdict 
it  unanimous/ !  Wi  challenge  the  world 
to  equal  it!!!  Onr  new  scale  medium- 
sized  1 -oct  ace  Piano- For  tee  are  now  ready, 
at  low  prices  for  cash.  Sold  on  install- 
ments, or  rented.  Second-hand  Pianos, 
Organs,  and  Mclodcons  $40  and  upward. 
Price  list  sent  to  any  address.  1  yr. 


To  Lecture  Committees.— 

We  are  at  liberty  to  announce  that  Ret. 
Alexander  Clark,  former  editor  of 
"Our  Schooldat  Visitor," and  the  pres- 
ent pastor  of  a  prominent  church  In  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  author  of  "  The  Gospel  in  the 
Trees,"  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  few  additional  lecture  engagements  for 
the  coming  winter.  For  topics,  terms, 
etc.,  he  may  be  addressed.  Lock  Box  387, 
Pittsburg,  Pa,  2U 


nir)iti7PH  hy 


AMERICAN   PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


|Nov., 


Mechanical  Movements. 

The  useful  volume  or  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements'*  has 
now  Issued  from  the  press.  It  Is  bv  far 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published; UM 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  1 11ns- 
trations  and  letterpress  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  It 
Is  pnblished— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  In 
the  country.  _ .  „ 

A  ■liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
vasssrs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Its  sale 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  it  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  It  in 
those  places.  _    _  ...  t 

BROWN,  COOMBS  A  CO.,  Publishers, 
Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan, 
U.  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Read  This! — The  Lowest 

Price  T.lst  ever  published  of  Hie  gennioe 
AMERICAN  WALT  HAM  WATCHES,  In 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches.  *T9;  Silver  Watches.  #17  nnd 
npvtard*.  The  Company's  certificate  mjt 
wllh  each  watch  ;  also.  I  he  HEN  EDICTS' 
TIME  WATCH,  the  grade  named  Oving- 
tun  ]Vr..  di'  i.  i"  silver  wise.  $!ftl;  In  \H  kt. 
cold  cases.  |W) ;  the  grade  named  Samuel 
W.  Benedict,  in  silver  awes,  $45 :  In  18  kt. 
told  eases ,  $105.  We  send  Watches  by 
Express,  wlih  right  In  examine  I  it  fur* 

BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 
Jewelers,  CSI  Broadway,  near  4th  M.,  N.  X. 


Hunting  and  Trapping,  and 

how  to  Dress  and  Tan  Skins  and  Furs. 
The  numbers  of  Honey's  Journal  contain- 
ing these  useful  instructions,  complete  for 
only  10  cents.  JB88E  HANKY  A  CO., 
119Naasau  Street,  New  York.  

The  Orchard  and  Vine- 

yard,  a  new  paper,  new  features,  the  best 
Advertising  medium  in  U»«  Northwest. 
$1  00  per  annum.  Address,  B.  L.  EASLEY, 
Peru,  Nebraska. 


Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans. Prices  greatly  reduced  for  cash. 
New  7-Octtve  Pianos  of  first-class  makers 
tor  $875  and  upward.  New  Cabinet  Or- 
gans for  $45  and  upward.  Second-hand 
lnbtruments  from  $46  to  175.  Monthly  in- 
stallments received,  and  Instruments  for 
rent.  Warcrooms  No.  481  Broadway. 

HORACE  WATERS. 


THE   SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 

A  MONTHLY  OP  RECREATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

EDITED  BY  REV.  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Llppincott  *  Co.  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have  con- 
cluded arrangements  for  the  future  publication,  in  this  country,  of  Dr.  Guthrie  s  "SUN- 
DAY MAGAZINE,"  commencing  with  the  number  for  October,  forming  the  first  of  a 
new  volume,  to  be%  respect  to  Fettarpreas  and  Illustration,  *  facsimile  of  the  English 

'since"  it*  comraoncciinmt,  THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  b"  enjoyed  an  enviable 
poouluritv  in  England— its  circulation  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  140.000  copies  per 
month  mil  the  publishers  are  confident  that  it  only  needs  to  be  better  known  and  be 
made  more  icc.wlbl.'  10  the  American  public  to  become  equally  popular  in  this  country. 

The  aim  ot  Iho  Mae&zinc  bl  to  combine  RECREATION,  in  Its  truest  sense,  with  IN- 
STRUCTION ;  as  la  tuna  happily  expressed  by  the  Editor  :  My  purpose,  In  one  word, 
is  to  adnpt  the  ljeft  and  timet  \arivd  means  of  calling  off  the  mind  from  the  secular  sub- 
jects which  necessity  forces  upon  It  during  the  week ;  to  awaken  from  their  torpor  thoso 
le-'limn  of  irratitude'  and  adoration  which  the  Divine  greatness  and  goodness  should  ex- 
che  -  and  t~i thcWlar  return  of  Sunday  as  healthful  to  society  as  the  showers 
which  soften  fertilize,  and  beautify  the  earth,  bringing  with  them  the  influence  of 
heaven:  ...  To  make  the  Magazine  interesting  to  cultivated  minds .without .be  ng 
unintelligible  to  men  of  ordinary  education  •  to  be  read  by  people  of  all  Christian 
denominations ;  to  be  of  no  class,  of  no  sect,  of  no  party,  but  belonging  to  all  and  profit- 
able to  all,— such  Is  its  aim."  _        .   .      .  ,    . . 

The  coming  volume,  while  still  receiving  contributions  from  those  who  have  helped  to 
raise  the  Magazine  to  its  present  standard,  will  continue  to  be  instructive  on  religions 
topics,  stimulating  by  its  stories  of  the  lives  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  so  interesting  in 
Its  tales  and  sketches  of  life  and  character  as  to  render  it  attractive  in  the  homea  of  tens 

°VhTfoUow'lng  IMPORTANT  SERIAL  WORKS  win  be  the  leading  features  of  the 

Sundays  oh  thb  Continent.  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Editor. 
II.  Episodes  in  an  Obscube  Life.  Being  Experiences  In  the  Tower  Hamlet*.  i»y 

*  IIL*8t.  Paul's  Companions.   By  John  8.  Howson,  D.D. 

IV.  Our  Lord's  Miracles.   By  George  Macdonald,  LL.D.   

V.  The  Portrait  of  Charttt,  as  presented  by  St.  Paul.   By  William  Hanna  B.D. 

VI.  Upward  Glances.    Recent  Revelations  of  Astronomy.   By  Rev.  Chas.  Pritchard. 

VII.  How  to  Study  the  Old  Testament.  By  Professor  Lindsay-Alexander,  D.D. 

VIII.  The  Struggle  in  Ferrara.    A  Story  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.  By 

FEacTnu^bertwlll  be  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  from  designs  by  eminent  artists. 

THE  OCTOBER  PART  NOW  READY. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 
Yearly  Subscription,  $3  50.   8inole  Number,  80  cents. 

Club  Rates,  per  annum-Two  Copies  for  $5  25;  Three  Copies  for  $9;  Five  Copies 

for  $14 :  Ten  Copies  for  $25.  .   „  ..    .  „  _„  

The  Sunday  Magazine  and  Lippincott's  Magazine,  to  one  address,  $6  50  per 

annum. 

Specimen  Number  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cento. 
Subscribers  will  pleaso  be  careful  to  give  their  Post-Office  address  in  fun. 
A  FULL  PROSPECTUS,  with  Premium  List,  will  be  mailed  on  application.  Address 
J.  B.  LLPPINCOTT  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  8treet,  Philadelphia. 


The  Wonderful  Book-Case. 

PORTABLE, 
CHEAP,  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 
GQEAT  INDUCEMENTS. 

Every  tenth  Book-Case  given  away.  In  the 
order  in  which  the  money  is  received. 

This  Patent  Portable  Book-Case  is  Just 
the  thing  for  Clergymen,  Physicians,  Law- 
yers, School  Teachers.  Book  Stores.  Libra- 
ries, etc.  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  best  in 
the  market.  It  is  portable,— can  be  set  up 
In  ten  mlnntes,  and  as  quickly  taken  down 
without  the  least  Injury.  No  tools,  screws, 
or  nails  are  required.  . 

The  Case  Is  seven  and  a  half  feet  nlgn 
and  four  feet  wide,  with  eight  shelves,  and 
holds  260  volumes.  It  Is  made  of  black 
walnut  finished  in  oil.  and  is  packed  In  a 
neat  box  four  feet  long,  fourteen  by  six- 
teen inches  square,  and  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  or  $20.  Send  for  circular  con- 
taining cut  and  description  to 

EZRA  HASKELL  A  CO..  Dover,  N.  H. 


Artificial  Limbs. — Marks* 

Patents,  with  India  Rubber  Hands  and 
Feet.  The  most  8imple,  Durable,  and 
Natural.  First  Premiums  awarded  them 
by  the  American  Institute.  Pamphlets 
giving  full  description  of  the  Limbs,  and 
other  valuable  information,  sent  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 
tf.         575  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Boarding  in  New  York, 

Permanent  or  Transient,  In  a  very  Desir- 
able Location.  Newly  furnlahed  rooms 
and  a  first-class  hygienic  and  meat  diet, 
AIbo.  Turkish  and  Russian  Vapor  Baths. 

DR.  M.  P.  BROWNING  A  CO., 
«  and  25  East  Fourth  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  Bowery.  tf. 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

The  ECLECTIC  reprints  the  best  articles  on  all  subjects  of  Interest  from  English. 
French,  and  German  Periodicals ;  the  best  representative  talent  n  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  Is  laid  under  contribution  for  ita  pages,  and  it  la  universally  conceded 
by  the  Press  and  Public  that, 

LN  SPECIALTIES,  THE  ECLECTIC  IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

ITS  SPECIALTIES. 
SCIENCE. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  department  the  ECLECTIC  Is  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
Dlete  than  any  other  Magazine  in  the  world  not  exclnsively  devoted  to  tbe  subject. 
ASTRONOMY.  GEOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  and  the  other  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  latest  discoveries  In  each  are  chronicled  from 
month  to  month.  None  of  the  baseless  speculations  which  stultify  so  much  of  current 
literature,  find  place  in  Its  pages,  but  Its  scientific  articles  are  written  by  such  eminent 
scholars  as  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Richard  Proctor.  B.A.,  Prof.  Huxley,  Baron 
Von  Humboldt,  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Norman  Lockyeb. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  this  department  will  be  found  the  life  of  every  man  who  In  any  walk  of  life  haa  laid 
hold  on  Fame.  BELLV»  LETTRES.' 

POLITE  LITERATURE  in  all  Its  branches  is  repre^tadhy  the  best  selections  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  a  wide  field.  The  department  of  POETRY  Is  exceptionally  rich  and 
copious  and  frequently  contains  the  productions  of  the  most  famous  living  English 

Poett-  FICTION. 

In  this  department  the  BE8T  CURRENT  LTTERATURK  of  Its  class  is  found-THE 
LAST  ANDBEST  WORK  OF  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 

»  HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT,"  is  now  appearing  serially  in  our  pages. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

This  department,  probably  the  most  Important  of  all.  is  represented  by  "elections  from 
the  best  Reviews,  and  Literature  at  Home  has  an  Editorial  Department  devoted  to  it 
exclusively.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  ECLECTIC  for  twenty  years  has  stood  pre-eminent  for  Its  Illnstratlons.  A  very 
fine  Steel  Esgravino  on  some  subject  of  general  Interest,  either  Historic  Portrait,  or 
Ideal,  embellishes  each  number.  These  Engravings  are  executed  in  the  best  manner 
and  by  the  beet  artists,  and  are  alono  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Magazine.  WHO  NEED  THB  ECLECTIC  t 

Every  literary  man  should  have  it.  Every  professional  man  shonld  have  It.  Every 
library  should  have  it.  Every  one  should  have  It  who  desires  to  develop  in  his  family  a 
cultivated  taste  in  literature,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Intellectual  progress  of  the  age. 

Terms  of  the  Eclectic— Single  Copies,  45  cento;  One  Copy,  One  Year,  $5;  Two 
Conies,  One  Year.  $9:  Five  Copies,  One  Year,  $20.  Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied 
at  club  rates.  Agents  wanted  to  get  up  clubs.  Send  for  specimen  copy,  45  cento.  Ad- 
dress E.  R,  PBLTON,  Publisher,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere! 

Our  Schooldat  Visitor  gives  more 
Reading  Matter,  better  Illustrations,  and 
more  Liberal  Premium  Offers  than  any 
other  Magazine  of  ita  class  published.  It 
will  soon  commence  ita 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR  AND  VOLUME, 

and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  know,  to 
be  the  Cheapest,  Best,  nnd  most  Popular 
Young  Folks'  Magazine  In  the  World? 

Terms,  $1  25  a  year.  Great  reduction 
and  valuable  Premiums  for  Clubs. 

"HELP  ME  UP," 
a  magnificent  8teel  Plate  Engraving  drawn 
by  Bensell.  and  engraved  by  Sartoln,  worth 
$2  50.  for  25  cents  to  every  Subscriber. 

Agents  wanted  at  every  Post  Office  in 
the  United  States.  Sample  number  of  the 
Visitor,  Premium  Lists,  and  rail  Instruc- 
tions to  Agents  sent  for  10  cento.  Address, 
DAUGHADAY  A  BECKER,  Publishers, 
424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


0'Keefe's   Large  Winter 

Head  Lettuce.— Messrs.  M.  O'Keefe,  Son 
&  Co.,  the  well  known  and  reliable  Seed 
Importers,  Growers,  and  Florists,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  having  grown  and  thoroughly 
tested  this  new  variety  for  tbe  past  three 
years,  now  offer  it  to  tha  public  as  a  fine 
and  valuable  acquisition  for  both  the  mar- 
ket and  private  garden,  as  it  is  ready  for 
use  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  of  Lettuce,  except  that  grown 
under  glasa.  It  will  stand  the  winter  with- 
out protection  in  tbe  coldest  of  our  North- 
ern climatea.  It  forms  very  large,  solid, 
exceedingly  tender,  greenish  yellow  heads, 
the  outside  leaves  being  of  a  brownish 
tinge.  Orders  for  8eed  will  be  received 
now,  to  be  filled,  by  mall.  In  sealed  pack- 
ages, at  50  cents  each,  and  can  only  be  bad 

Snuine  and  true  at  their  establishment, 
der  immediately  of 

M.  O'KEEFE.  SON  A  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Curiosities.— Fac-sinuies  of 

the  following  historical  relics  and  one  or 
two  other  similar  curiosities  win  be  for- 
warded to  any  address,  post-paid,  for  25 

cento: 

Boston  News-Letter,  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  In  America,  and  often  referred 
to  In  histories  and  elsewhere. 

Play-bill  need  at  Ford's  Theater  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln. 

To  antiquarians,  and  those  Interested  in 
these  matters,  these  copies  will,  we  think, 
prove  very  acceptable ;  they  include  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  literary  relics  of  our 
country.  JESSE  HANKY  A  CO- 
119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


"Tne  Hygeian  none." 

A  CURE  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 
N.  R.  Adams,  M.D.,  Physician-in-chief. 
We  have  fine  buildings,  beautiful  scene- 

Sr,  mountain  air,  pure  water,  hygienic 
let,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bathing. 
Terms,  $6  to  $10  per  week.  For  drcnlar 
and  cut  of  our  Home,  address  Bra. 
BROWN  A  MIDDLEKAUFF,  Proprie- 
tors, Wernereville,  Berks  Co.,  Penn.  lyr. 


YINEWAR.— How  made  from 

Cider,  Wine,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum  in  10 
hours,  without  using  Drugs.  For  circulars, 
address  F.  I.  8AGEV  Cromwell,  Conn.  ly. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  8tereotvper. 
No.  20  North  William  8  tree  t.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  bis  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses,  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


Ask  for  A.  A.  Constantine's 

Pine  Tar  8oap.  Patented  March  12, 18CT. 

Beware  of  worthless  Imitations,  and  see 
that  the  name  of  the  Inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent Is  stomped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  50  cento.  Address  A.  A.  OON- 
8TANTINE,  48  Ann  8t.,  N.  Y.       Jan.  tf. 

Premiums !  Premiums ! ! 

Watches  from  $11  to  $25  given  aa  Pre- 
miums to  persons  purchasing  Books  and 
Pictures  from  us.  Premium  for  $1  worth 
of  goods.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogues. 
Address,      H.  F.  Gilnack, 
3U*  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


DiyiLizuU  Uy 
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A  SPLENDID  PRIZE  FOR  THE  LADIES! 

The  Finest !  most  Pleasing  1  and  Costly  Parlor  Engraving  ever  published  In  America 
to  be  presented  as  a  Premium  to  each  Snbscriber  to 
DEMORB8T8  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Engraving.  28  by  36  Inches,  Is  from  the  original  painting  by  Lii.lt  M.  Spknckr, 
entitled  44  The  Plc-Nic  on  the  4th  of  Jnly."  It  is  engraved  on  steel  in  line  and  stipple 
by  three  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  viz..  John  Rogers.  John  Halftn,  and  Samitkl 
Hollttr,  the  latter,  by  whom  it  was  finished,  was  induced  to  come  from  En  rope  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose. 

This  plate.  Inst  finished,  la  all  engraved  in  the  highest  style,  at  a  cost  of  over  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

The  engravers  have  ably  seconded  the  successful  labors  of -the  painter.  None  bnt 
srtists  can  fuDr  appreciate  the  skill  and  labor  lavished  on  this  engraving.  The  general 
effect  Is  very  fine  and  impressive,  and  the  delicate  finish  to  the  heads  will  bear  the 
most  minute  inspection.  The  union  of  line  and  stipple  is  executed  with  unusual  ability, 
sod  their  skillful  combination  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  engravers  In 
this  unsurpassed  proof  of  their  artistical  genius.  It  is  pronounced  by  competent  Judges 
the  most  elaborately  finished  large  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in  America. 

The  original  publishers  intended  to  sell  the  engravings  by  subscription,  at  from  $10 
to  $80  each ;  but  lust  before  the  plate  was  finished.  It  was  secured  by  the  publishers 
of  Drmokkst's  Mokthlt  Magaztkx,  for  the  pnrpose  of  offering  the  engraving  only  as 
a  premium  for  a  Club  of  Subscribers  to  their  Monthly ;  but  they  eventually  concluded 
to  make  a  bold  hit,  and  have  determined  to  present  one  of  these  costly  and  magnificent 
engravings  to  each  and  every  single  subscriber  who  pays  $8  for  the  Magazine  for  one 
year. 

The  reception  of  this  magnificent  picture  will  take  every  one  by  surprise.  No  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  or  such  a  plate  could  deem  it  possible  that  it  could 
be  given  as  premium  to  a  single  $8  subscription  to  this  or  any  other  magazine. 

We  do  not  venture  anything  in  saying  that  $10  will  not  procure  another  engraving 
that  combines  so  much  or  Interest  and  beauty,  and  it  is  certainly  the  largest,  most  lib- 
eral, and  splendid  premium  ever  offered  to  single  subscribers  by  any  publisher  in  this 
country,  and  affords  an  easy  and  economical  way  for  any  one  to  secure  an  elegant  work 
of  art,  and  a  parlor  picture  that  is  only  next  to  a  piano  In  the  way  of  ornamentation. 

Address  DEMOREST8  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  838  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HT  When  tent  by  mall,  the  postage  on  the  Engraving  will  be  ten  cents,  which  must 
be  included. 


W.  E.  SHADER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  PENMANSHIP 

FOR  SELF- INSTRUCTION. 
ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  WRITE. 

The  undersigned  takes  pleasure  In  announcing  that,  In  order  to  give  the  System  of 
Practical  Writing  a  more  extended  instruction,  he  will  offer,  for  NINETY  DAYS  ONLY, 
a  complete  set  of  five  books,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  (usual  price  $1  60).  Sent,  post-paid, 
by  maU  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

W.  E.  8  HAD  EH, 

Poet-Office  Box  6,787, 

New  York. 

Rxrmmnrcx— The  Editor  of  this  Jociwal. 

THE  RETAILER'S  MANUAL, 

Embodying  the  Conclusions  of  Thirty  Years'  Experience  in  Merchandising.  By 
Samuel  H.  Terry. 

A  standard  and  practical  work  on  retailing  goods,  giving  full  and  clear  instructions  in 

the  details  of  every  subject  Interesting  to  a  dealer.  Though  designed  primarily  for  the 

retailer,  it  abounds  with  information  and  instruction  valuable  to  the  Inexperienced  in 

other  occupations.  The  book  Is  a  13mo,  containing  408  closely  printed  pagea  of  original 

matter— in  M  chapters,  vis. : 

L  Introductory.  IL  On  the  Selection  of  a  Business.  TIT.  On  the  Choice  of  a  Loca- 
tion. IV.  On  Buying  a  Stock  of  Goods.  V.  Obtaining  Credit  on  Purchases.  VI.  Ex- 
amination, Marking,  and  Arranging  Goods.  VII.  On  Advertising  a  Business.  VIII. 
Employment  of  Clerks.  IX.  On  the  Art  of  Selling  Goods.  X.  Selling  for  Cash.  XI. 
felling  on  Credit.  XII.  Selling  for  Cash  and  Credit  combined.  XIII.  X)n  Replenishing 
Stock.  XIV.  Settling  for  Purchases.  XV.  On  the  Depreciation  of  Goods.  XVI.  Losses 
by  Fire,  Theft,  Neglect,  etc.  XVII.  Keeping  Accounts.  XVIII.  Expenses.  XIX.  Co- 
partnerships,  XXT  Influence  of  Social  Life  on  Business.  XXT.  On  Buying  Goods  at 
Auction.  XXII.  Investments  of  the  Profits  of  Business.  XXIII.  Insolvency.  XXIV. 
Business  Qualifications. 

THE  RETAILER'S  MANUAL  la  not  made  up  of  old  proverbs  and  anecdotes  from 
the  biographies  of  merchants  of  the  past,  but  is  fully  up  to  the  advanced  wants  of  the 
dealers  of  the  present  times ;  and  is  destined  to  take  a  place  beside  every  dealer's  ledger, 
M  a  counselor  in  all  the  emergencies  of  business.  There  la  no  rival  work  which  even 
undertakes  to  fill  the  place  this  must  occupy,  and  the  demand  for  It  will  be  general  and 
permanent.  Every  merchant's  clerk,  every  young  man  who  would  become  a  merchant, 
•taud  read  this  work.  Price  $3.  Supplied  by  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York,  or 
«at  by  mail,  post-paid,  by 

8.  R  WELLS,  880  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACKARD'S  MONTHLY. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  1870. 

At  the  close  of  the  current  volume  this  Magazine  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
sixteen  pages,  and  will  be,  in  many  respects,  improved.  The  yearly  subscription  price 
will  be  placed  at  Two  Dollars.  This  step  has  for  many  months  seemed  Imperative, 
and,  when  fairly  understood  by  our  old  friends  and  patrons,  will  be  appreciated  and  com- 
mended. We  say  this  confidently,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  contemplated  Improve- 
ment, and  from  what  we  know  of  the  temper  of  our  readers.  There  Is  nothing  surer  than 
that  the  Magazine  has  secured  a  field  of  its  own,  and,  so  far,  held  It  It  Is  an  important  field 
— one  which  requires  in  its  cultivation  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  which  will  repay  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  workers.  The  publisher  of  the  Mohthlt  has  decided  that  these 
conditions  shall  be  met,  and  the  advance  which  la  now  heralded  Is  in  the  direct  line  of 
this  decision.  The  friends  of  pure  literature  and  outspoken  opinion  have  demanded  a 
fearless  exponent  of  the  good,  and  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  bad,  in  our  social 
life  and  economy ;  earn  out  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  a  Magazine  succeed  which  should  fill  these  requisites  without  re- 
sorting to  fiction  or  unwholesome  sensation ;  and  we  have  determined  to  meet  these 
honest  demands,  and  administer  to  these  earnest  wishes.  We  feel  that  we  have  already 
made  some  progress ;  but  It  is  only  a  beginning.  The  future  opens  brightly  before  us, 
and  we  are  encouraged,  as  never  before,  to  give  our  beat  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the 
work.  We  have  succeeded,  so  far,  beyond  our  best  hopes.  The  first  step  In  successful 
journalism,  that  of  getting  the  public  ear,  we  have  fairly  achieved,  and  it  will  be  our  fault 
If  we  do  not  hold  the  advantage  It  will  not  be  possible  to  meet  everybody's  expecta- 
tions—not even  our  own— but  we  do  not  fear  being  able  to  constantly  present  subjects 
of  Interest  in  an  acceptable  way,  and  eventually  to  earn  the  good  opinions  which  have  so 
generously  cheered  us  on. 

Although  our  yearly  rates  have  been  doubled,  they  are  yet  only  one  half  those  of  other 
standard  Magazlues ;  while  our  reading  matter,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best  of  them.  Our  writers  are  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
and  what  we  print  Is  prepared  expreuly  tor  us— mostly  at  our  request,  and  upon  topics 
which  we  suggest.  We  pay  good  prices  for  all  the  matter  we  print,  and  hold  ourselves 
In  readiness  to  take  the  best  In  the  market.  The  character  which  we  have  earned  for 
freshness  and  piquancy  naturally  attracts  to  oar  pages  the  bright  thoughts  constantly 
coming  to  the  surface,  and  we  are  quite  apt  to  have  s  chance  at  them  as  they  rise. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  grow  dull;  and  although  our 
effervescence  may  not  always  hold  the  same  pungency,  we  can  not  easily  become  wholly 
flat  and  stale. 

Our  new  volume  will  be  marked  by  many  substantial  improvements,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  close  of  our  third  year  aa  fixing  our  place  inconteatably  In  the  Magazine 
world.  The  same  degree  of  progress  which  has  marked  our  course  thus  far  will  enable 
us,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  to  realize  what  has  from  the  first  been  our  Ideal— and 
to  this  end  our  most  earnest  efforts  will  be  expended.  For  the  rest  we  confidently  rely 
upon  our  friends. 

TERM8  FOR  1870. 

Subscription  one  year   $3 

Six.  copies,  to  new  subscribers   10 

Eleven  copies,        "    18 

Twenty-five  copies,  "    40 

Thirty-two  copies,    "    48 

Fifty  copies,  44    70 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  new  subscribers,  with  eeventp-Jkfe  dollars,  will  receive  as 
premium  a  copy  of  WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY— latest  pictorial  edi- 
tion—or  twelve  dollar*'  worth  of  books  from  any  American  publisher,  such  as  the  sgent 
may  prefer. 

CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

MONTBXISM.  mESf. 

v    Packard's  Monthly  and  Harper's  Monthly  sent  one  year  for ...  $8  00  $8  00 

44            "  The  Galaxy            "  "  ...  6  00  8  00 

44            44  Putnam's  Monthly    "  "  ...  8  00  8  00 

44  Llpplncott's Magazine  44  ...  6  00  8  00  ' 

44            44  The  Atlantic  Monthly  44  ...  6  00  6  00 

44            44  Our  Young  Folks      44  44  ...  8  50  8  00 

44  Honrs  at  Homo        "  44  ...  8  86  400 

44  American  Agriculturist  "  ...  8  00  8  60 

44            "  Riverside  Magazine  44  44  ...  8  76  8  60 

44            44  Herald  of  Health      44  44  ...  8  60  8  00 

44            44  Eclectic  Magazine     44  44  ...  6  00  6  00 

44            "  N.  A.  Review  (Quarterly)  44  ...  6  00  7  00 

44            44  Harper's  Weekly      44  44  ...  4  00  6  00 

44            44  Harper  s  Bazar        44  44  ...  4  00  6  00 

44            44  Hearth  and  Home     44  44  ...  4  00  6  00 

44            44  Every  Saturday        44  44  ...  6  00  6  00 

44             44  Llttell'e  Living  Age  44  44  ...  8  00  9  00 

44             44  The  Round  Table     44  44  ...  6  00  6  00 

44            44  The  New  York  Tribune  44  ...  8  60  8  00 

44            44  The  New  York  Worid  «  ...  8  60  8  00 

"            44  Scientific  American  "  44  ...  8  60  4  00 

"            44  Plymouth  Pulpit      44  44  ...  8  86  4  00 

44            44  Rural  New  Yorker    44  44  ...  8  86  4  00 

All  subscribers  sending  in  thoir  names  and  money  for  the  new  volume  before  the  first 

of  December  win  receive  the  October,  November,  and  December  numbers  gratuitously. 
f&T  Specimen  copies  tent  on  receipt  qf  ten  cente. 

Address  S.  8.  PACKARD,  Publisher, 

It.  987  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Edu- 

TJCAtion.  ByJohnllecker.  A.S.BARNES 
A  CO..  Ill  and  118  William  8t.,  New  York. 
Price.  $8. 

This  work  was  written  in  answer  to  a 
number  of  questions  propounded  by  one  of 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  It  Is  accompanied  by 
commendatory  letters  from  Bishop  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont ;  Bishop  Horatio  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York :  Professors  Hitchcock, 
8eelye,  Stearns,  and  Boynden,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Hickok,  Lewis,  Crosby,  and  Shel- 
don, of  New  York :  Atwater.  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Johnson  and  Cnttell,  of  Pennsalvania ; 
all  presidents  of  colleges.  Superintendents 
of  Public  Schools:  Randall,  Kiddle,  and 
Harrison,  of  New  York  city:  Ballard,  of 
Brunswick,  and  Parrlsh,  or  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Philbrick,  of  Boston.  Mass. ;  Sears, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Van  Bokelen,  Maryland ; 
Ross,  Indiana;  Norris,  Ohio;  White,  Vir- 
ginia :  Farquhar.  Montgomery  County,  Ma- 
ryland, and  others. 

The  Scientific  Basis  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  the  education  of  the  teacher,  and  for 
the  teacher's  use  in  the  education  of  the 
ynnng.  It  contains  radical  intelligence  for 
all  the  professors  on  the  knowledge  It  af- 
fords of  the  faculties  and  activities  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  connection  with  the 
human  body.  The  mind  is  classified  In  Its 
three  departments  of  Mentality  as  present- 
ed in  nature,  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  social  or  animal.  All  the  facul- 
ties as  described  by  Phrenology  aro  Includ- 
ed in  the  three  departments.  The  Tempera- 
ments aro  presented  In  connection  with 
four  beautifully  executed  chromc-lttho- 
graphlc  plates,  and  phenomenally,  physio- 
logically, and  anatomically  discussed.  The 
reciprocal  activities  of  the  temperaments 
in  connection  with  the  menial  life  are 
pbrcnologlcally  defined  and  explained,  to- 
gether with  the  special  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  His  Influence  upon  the  soul 
of  man.  tracing  scientifically  the  divine  or- 
der and  effect  on  and  in  Ihe  mind  in  its 
absolute  dependence.   tf. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Noe.  77  and  88  Liberty  Street,  corner  of 
Broadway,  New  York.  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Ibon  Work  in  all  kinds  for  Build- 
ings, Iron  Piers,  and  Bridges.         M.  6t. 


Vol.  XIV.— 1869.  TheHome- 

STEAD  AND  WESTERN  FARM  JOUR- 
NAL, an  Official  8tate  Paper,  published  at 
the  capital  of  Iowa,  weekly,  contains  fall 
list  of  names,  with  the  P.  0.  address,  of 
officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  Towa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper 
north  of  8t.  Louis  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  to  persons  who  think  of 
removing  to  the  West,  or  to  breeders  of 
farm  stock  and  dealers  in  Implements,  etc., 
it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  remove  to  the  West,  we 
will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $3;  Six  months,  $1 : 
Three  months,  60  cts. 

As  this  Journal  is  taken  by  every  County 
In  Iowa  through  legal  enactment  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  kept  on  file  by  all 
the  county  clerks  In  tbe  State,  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  It  is  uneqnaled  as  an 
advertising  medium  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Address  Homestead  and 
Farm  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  Masonic  Uarmonia ; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

For  the  use  of  the 
MASONIC  FRATERNITY. 

BT  HENRY  STEPHEN  CUTLER, 

Doctor  in  Music,  Director  of  the  Cecilian 
Choir,  etc. 

Being  the  most  complete  and  best  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  Lodges. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Cecile  Lodge,  No.  «I8,  city  of  New  York. 

Price,  $1.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipt or  price.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Masonic  Books,  Regalia,  etc,  sent  free  on 
application. 

MASONIC  PUBLISHING  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING CO.. 
433  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


Boarding  in  New  fork.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  13  and 
15  Laioht  Street.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO. 


The  Useful,  the  Entertaining,  and  the  Beautiful  I  The  Model  Magazine  of  America ! 

DEMOREST'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY. 

A  Magazine  of  Practical  Utility  in  the  Household.  A  Mirror  of  the  Fashions,  and  a 
Literary  Conservator  of  Surpassing  Interest  and  Artistic  Excellence. 

"  List  to  the  echo,  hail  the  sound. 

From  every  quarter,  lo  I  it  cornea ; 
A  Magazine  of  worth  is  found. 
Exalting  both  oar  taste  and  homes." 
TnE  USEFUL  In  DbnorektV Monthly  comprises  the  militia  of  Fashion*  in  Ladies' 
ami  t 'hililten's  dress,  including  full-size  Fashionable  Patterns.  Colored  Steel  Plates, 
":.    Gardening  both  useful  and  ornamental,  adapted  for  Ladies;  .Model  Cottages, 
ih  their  snrronridlrigx  :  and  Home  Matter*\n  all  their  departments. 
ri3K  ENTERTAINING  comprises  Original  Stories  and  Poems  by  the  best  authors, 
Spicy  Items,  Talks  lo  Women  by  Jenny  June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip,  etc.,  and  Pop- 
Ulnr  Muslr-  hy  the  best  romi"-'1]*,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  HEA'UTTFUL  comprises  numerons  Illustrations,  done  in  the  highest  style  of 
•rt.  Including  elegantly  colored  Steel  Fashion  Plates,  Historical  and  Domestic  Scenes, 
and  other  object*  of  Interest,  all  printed  on  the  finest  calendered  paper.  In  the  best 
ni:ititi.T.  ii  ml  in  a  i  ii  foi  in  a  splendid  volume  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
and  altogether,  a  monthly  \it-uor  that  no  lady  of  taste  or  economical  housewife  can 
afford  to  be  without. 

Yearly  Subscription,  only  $3,  with  the  finest,  largest,  and  most  pleasing  engraving 
ever  finished  In  America,  as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber,  and  splendid  premiums  for 
clubs.    Address  DEMOREST  S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  838  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

_ST"  When  sent  by  mall,  the  postage  on  the  Engraving  will  be  ton  cents,  which  must 
be  included.  •  * 


NEW  EDITION,  NOW  BEADY— A  NEW  WORK  FOB  MARRIED  AND 

SINGLE. 

WEDLOCK; 

Or,  The  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes,  a  Scientific  Treatise,  Disclosing  the  Laws  of 
Conjugal  Selection,  and  Showing  Who  May  and  Who  May  Not  Marry.  By  8ajcubl 
R.  Wells.  One  vol.  12mo,  250  pages ;  plain  muslin,  price  $1  50;  in  fancy  gilt  bind- 
ing, $2.  It  is  suitable  for  a  holiday  present. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  following :  Marriage  a  Divine  Instltntion ;  Qual- 
ifications for  Matrimony;  The  Right  Age  to  Marry ;  Motives  for  Marrying;  Marriages 
of  Consanguinity-— of  Cousins,  when  Justifiable ;  Conjugal  Selection— Affinities ;  Court- 
ship—Long or  8hort ;  Duty  of  Parents ;  Marriage  Customs  and  Ceremonies  of  all  Na- 
tions; Ethics  of  Marriage;  Second  Marriages  — are  they  Admissible;  Jealousy  — its 
Cause  and  Cure ;  Causes  of  Separation  and  Divorce ;  Celibacy— Ancient  and  Modern ; 
Polygamy  and  Pantagamy ;  Love  Signs  in  the  Features,  and  How  to  Read  Them ;  Phys- 
iognomy ;  Sensible  Love  Letters— Examples ;  The  Poet's  Wife ;  The  Model  Husband 
and  the  Model  Wife— their  Mutual  Obligations,  Privileges,  and  Duties ;  The  Poetry  of 
Love,  Courtship,  and  Marri^e  — Being  ar  Practical  Guide  to  all  the  Relations  of  a 
Happy  Wedlock.  Appropriate  for  the  drawing-room  center-table. 

The  book  Is  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  bound.  It  was  originally  intended 
more  especially  for  young  people,  but  may  be  read  with  Interest  and  with  profit  by  those 
of  every  age.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  post  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

S.  R  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

fW  Agents  may  find  a  ready  sale  for  this  new  and  very  popular  book  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Liberal  terms  are  given.  Circulars  with  full  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp. 


Slow  Horses  Made  Fast  and 

Fast  Horses  Made  Faster.  The  number  of 
Honey'*  Journal  containing  these  valu- 
able and  interesting  articles,  worth  many 
dollars  to  any  horse  raiser  or  horse  owner, 
complete  for  only  fifteen  cents. 

Robert  Bonner,  Esq.,  says  of  this 
series,  in  an  editorial  notice  in  the  New 
York  Ledger  of  October  16th :  "  •  •  • 
very  interesting  and  instructive  articles, 
by  John  Elderkin,  Jr.,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  llaney'n  Journal.  They  aro 
alone  worth  tho  price  of  the  publication." 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  of 
the  value  of  this  indorsement,  as  Mr. 
Bonner  Is  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
everything  relating  to  speed  in  horses. 

Remember,  the  articles,  complete,  can  be 
had  for  only  fifteen  cents,  and  no  farmer 
or  horse  owner  should  neglect  this  oppor- 
tunity. They  will  prevent  many  wasting 
money  and  risking  valuable  horses  in  ex- 
periments with  costly  but  pernicious 
methods  now  extensively  advertised. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 
119  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  and  all 
Newsdealers. 


Photographs  of  Re?.  Henry 

WARD  BEECHER  8.  R  WELLS,  of  the 
A.  P.  Journal,  Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON, 
D.D..  and  others,  published— card  size- 
by  ROCKWOOD,  839  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  with  prices. 


Books  by  Return  Mail.— 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait,  Album, 
Magazine,  or  Paper,  tent  "by  return  of 
first  Post."  at  Publishers'  Prices.  All 
works  on  Phrenology,  Phonography,  Hy- 
dropathy. Anatomy.  Medicine,  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Encyclopedias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Address 
1  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Women's  Medical  College 

of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  Winter  ses- 
sion opens  Oct.  6th.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

dr.  Emily  blackwell. 

8t.»  128  Second  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted!! 

A  Popular  Young  Folks'  Magazine,  worlh 
$1  26  a  year,  and  a  Magnificent  Steel  En- 
graving, worth  $2  50.  will  be  sent  tree  to 
antboht  who  will  become  an  Agent. 

For  full  particulars,  specimen  numbers, 
and  Premium  Lists,  send  Ten  Cents  to 
DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  Publishers  of 
Our  Schoolday  Visitor,  424  Walunt 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  8c 

$3,000$  Salary.  —  Address 

U.  8.  Piano  Co.,  New  York.  lyr. 

Southerners,  Beware !— The 

South  Is  flooded  with  circulars  and  adver- 
tisements designed  to  entrap  and  defraud. 
Schemes  played  out  at  the  North  are  now 
being  revived  for  the  South.  Beware] 
Read  the  new.  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  that  celebrated  book,  Rooues  and 
Rogueries,  the  most  complete  exposer  of 
all  tricks,  traps,  and  Iniquities  of  great 
cities,  all  swindles  by  mall,  and  all  bogus 
and  catchpenny  schemes.  Intensely  inter- 
esting, exposing  all  tbe  secrets  of  rascality, 
and  will  thoroughly  post  yon,  and  preveut 
you  being  taken  in.  A  large,  closely- 
printed  book,  handsomely  illustrated.  A 
wonderful  book  and  a  good  one  for  all. 
Only  twenty-five  cents.  Sold  by  all  book- 
sellers (of  whom  we  prefer  you  should 
order  ir  any  in  yonr  vicinity),  or  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Valuable  and  Interesting 

Works.  Sent  by  mail  post-paid. 

Contbbabe  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  nowsoN 
(Rev.  J.  8.)  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  Complete  and  unabridged  edition. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  with  colored  maps  and  many 
elegant  illustrations.  New  Edition,  upon 
fine  paper,  cloth.  $5,  half  calf  or  half  mo- 
rocco, $9,  morocco  extra,  $12. 

The  8ake.  Two  vols,  in  one.  With  all 
the  maps  and  illustrations.  Complete  and 
unabridged  edition.  1  vol..  8vo.  cloth,  $8, 
half  calf,  $6  60,  morocco  extra,  $8. 

Lanob  (Prof.  J.  P..  D.D.)  Theological 
and  Homiletlcal  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.  Specially  designed  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  Ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Schaff,  assisted  by 
leading  divines  of  the  various  Evangelical 
Denominations.  8vo.  per  volume,  $5,  in 
sheep,  $ti  60,  in  half  calf,  $7  60. 

Matthew.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  Schaff,  $5. 

Mark  and  Luke.  Mark,  edited  bv  Rev. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  D.D. ;  aud  Luke,  edited 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck.  D.D.  In  one  vol., 
8vo,  $5. 

Acts.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charlca  F. 
Schaeffer,  $6. 

Jakes.  Peter,  John,  and  Jcde.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Mombert,  $6. 

Genksis.  General  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis 
and  Dr.  Gosman,  $6. 

Corinthians.  By  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Poor 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Conway  Wing.  $6. 

Thessalonians.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Lillle.— 
Timothy  and  Titus.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Wash- 
bnrne  and  Rev.  Dr.  Day.— Hebrews.  By 
Rev.  Dr.  Kendrick.— Philemon.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  U.  B  Ilackett,  (6. 

Patriotic  Eloquence.  Being  Selections 
from  One  Hundred  Years  of  National  Lit- 
erature, compiled  for  tho  nse  of  Schools  in 
Reading  aud  Speaking,  $1  76. 

"Mitchell  (Prof.  O.  M.)  The  Plauetary 
and  Stellar  Worlds.  A  Popular  Expos  ii  ion 
or  the  great  Discoveries  and  Theories  ol 
Modern  Astronomy.  In  a  Series  of  Ten 
Lectures,  $1  75. 

Popular  Astronomy.  Illustrated,  $175. 
Astronomy  of  the  Bible,  $1  75. 

Temperance  Recollections.  Tabors, 
Defeats,  Triumphs.  Autobiography.  By 
Rev.  John  Marsh,  D.D.   Portrait,  $2  26. 

Wonders  of  Heat.  M.  Cazln.  90  Il- 
lustrations, $1  60. 

Wonders  of  Optics.  F.  Marion,  70 
Illustrations,  $1  60. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  De  Fon- 
vlelle.  39  Illustrations,  $1  60. 

The  Human  Intellect;  with  an  Intro- 
duction upon  Psvchology  and  the  Human 
Soul.  By  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  D.D..  of  Yale 
College.   1  vol.,  8vo,  nearly  700  pages.  $6. 

The  nisTORY  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph, From  the  beginning,  1854,  to  the 
completion,  August,  186*.  By  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter,  $1  75. 

Lovb  as  a  Law,  and  the  Law  or  Lovx ; 
or  Moral  Science,  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal. By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D, 
President  of  Williams  College,  $1  75. 

The  Person  of  Christ.  The  Miracles 
of  History.  With  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and 
Rcnan,  and  a  Collection  of  Testimonies  of 
Unbelievers,  $1  26. 

Sent  by  return  mall  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  S89  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

Davies  &  Kent,  Printers, 

Stereotypers,  and  Electrotypers.  No.  183 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization;  or, 

The  ^Etiology  of  History,  Religious.  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  (Humanity  it 
but  a  man  who  lira  perpetually  and  learnt 
continually.)  Price,  prepaid,  $1  50.  S.R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway. 


Employment.— Pleasant  and 

profitable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
8.  R.  WELLS.  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 


Send  stamp  for  particulars  to  A 
,L8. 889  Broadway,  New  York.  *fc 


P hrenologioal  Bust,  designed  especially  for  Learners,  showing  the  exact  Location  of  the  Organs  of  the  Brain 

Price  by  Express  boxed  (not  mailable),  f -2.00.    Small  sized  Bust,  $1.    Address  9.  R.  Wells,  S89  Bros/Jars,  v.  N.  V. 
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B117  the  NOVELTY  WRINGER,  or  at  least 
take  It  on  trial  wlili  any  or  all  others,  nnu  keep  the 
Best*    For  aala  everywhere. 

FT.  B,  PHELPS  A  CO., 
Gen.  As'!*,  17  Coitlandt  St.,  N..  V. 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINGER 


THE  ONLY  WRINGER  which  im  th« 
Patent  Qtop,  to  prevent  the  Cogs  froui  entirely  separ- 
at!  nr. 

"It  really  merits  all  the  pood  that  can  be  said  cf 
it." — Monro's  Kami  New-Yorker. 

"The  Universal  'the.  Beat,""— Anj.  Agrle.  Sold  by 
dealers  generally.  R,  0.  BLOWING,  General  Agent, 
84  CorUandt  St..  N.  Y.  ^  4 


New  subscribers  who  send 
In  tbelr  n.imcs  at  one*,  shall  re- 
ceive three  months  numbers— Ob* 
tober,  November  and  Dot,  FREE, 
Present  ntibncrlbera  who 
renew  In  Nor.  ehall  have  a  copy 
or  tha  ANNUAL  fur  1370  Gams, 
No w  Is  the  time  to  form  new  data, 
the  Phrenological  Jonrnal  for  1ST0. 


HOW  TO 
TER. 


READ  CIIAR4C- 
I  "•9elf-{»jr,Jtralncr," 
containing  170  Engravings  add  a 
chart  for  recording  the  sizes  of  all 
theorgsns  of  the  brain.  Price  $1.35. 
Boukidlers  and  Newsmen  have  it 


NEW  BOOKS,  t 

Physical,  Intellectual  &  Moral  Culture ; 

OR,  THE  TRUE  ART  OF  LIVING. 

BY  PEOF.  F.  G.  WELCH',  Superintendent  of  Physical  Culture  In  Yale  Co  Usee. 

P«r<  First  Embraces  Prof,  Welch's  System  of  Heavy  Gymnastics  aa  svatemallced  by 
him  and  taught  In  his  classes  In  the  College  and  other  Imtltutiocs  where  he  has  also  In- 
troduced, It. 

Part  Second  Gives  a  complete  System  of  Mnsiral  Gymnastics,  as  taught  by  hl»  In 
p*.blle  classes  to  thousands  In  the  Eastern  States.  These  Porta  are  more  complete  than 
any  work  yet  published  on  thl  a  subject.  They  give  the  whole  system  of  Physical  Cohort 
when  and  how  to  erurcise,  and  every  thing  that  any  one  could  wish  to  know  on  the  sub' 
jectofbnlldlnr  Gymnasium*,  Apparatus.  Drest-,  Teaching.  Schools,  etc,.  404,8130  what 
thousands  will  desire  W  know,  the  best  exercises  they  can  cake  at  home. 

P»rt  Third  Embraces  no  morons  essays  on  Health,  n»pplneee,  Occupation,  Mai-rlsec 
Children.  Kellgloo,  Ht>m«,  K  ducailon,  and  Culture,  and  U  replete  with  wisdom  for  all  who 
would  leirn  tha  art  of  living  well.i 

P»rt  Fourth  Embraces  Moral  Culture  and  Includes  &  very  large  collestlon  of  the 
wlt**l  savings  of  great  and  good  men  of  all  ages  and  times. 

The  b.iok  will  oontaln  about  400  paires,  will  be  handsomely  boind.  and  Jint  such  a  book 
a  s  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  man  and  women  in  the  land.  PRICE  $£25  C  jpIcs 
of  the  above  sent  to  any  ad  ldrees,  by  mall  on  receipt  of  the  prla«.  Address, 

8.  R.  rubJinber, 

389  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


E.  P.  IVEEDIIA!*!  A 
SON,  late  CAHIiART  A 
NEEDHAM,  Noa.  143,  145  and 
147  East  Twenty-third  «treet, 
New  Tork.  Churoh,  School  and 
Parlor  Organs  and  Melodeons,  of 
every  description,  at  reduced  pri- 
ces. The  most  perfect  VOX 
HUMANA  ever  produced.  Also 
the  Vox  Celeate  of  uueqnalled 
purity. 

Catalogue  and  Price  lis!  Bent 
by  mail.  Address, 

1 1  WW  k  SON, 
143, 145  and  147 
East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


"  Take  it  all  in  all.  It  Is  the  best  Mnvazlno  for 
children  In  the  world,"— The  8.8.  Times. 


TUB 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

AIT  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
FOR   THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

EDITED  BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR, 

The  Children's  Hour 

I*  lh."  must  I'o.iutl Tally  illustrated  Mucazine 
published.  I'nr  1-To.  it  will  oxoeed  iu  Intor- 
tbl  and  beauty  all  previous  years. 

In  The  Children's  Hour  for  January  will  bo 
published  ftiaroriKlfi.il  i  ilmti-aii»na,  on  tinted 
|>»per,  by  Benwll,  and  engraved  by  Lander* 
bach,  of  Loogfi' How's  eiijuisiU.'  ;aiem,1 

"  THE  CIIILDREVS  HOUR." 


Alice  Carv,  A'lrglnla  F,  T>iwnsond.  Phrebe 
Gar*,  Mrs.  M.u.  Johns 

I.  A.  It  Curtis,  Ai|a  M.  Kennlcott,  \|j«,  M,  I. 


luhnson,  T.  r1.  Arthur,  Mrs. 


C  ark.  Rosalia  Rice,  Irene  L  .  Kate  Suth- 
erland, and  many  other  gifted  anthora,  write 
rvgiilarly  for 

The  Children's  Hour 

and  w  11  make  It  for  1ST0  the  most  attractive 
and  charming  children's  mogaslna  In  tba 

country. 

The  Children's  Hour 

la  pronounced  by  tbe  secular  and  religious 
lire's,  by  fathers  and  mothers  all  over  tba 
land,  i.y  ministers  of  all  denominations  the 
purest  and  best  magazine  for  children  In  tbe 
worjd.    Young  and  Old  everywhere  read 

The  Children's  Hour 

with  delight  and  profit  It  speaks,  through 
simple  form  of  language.,  the  nlKhest  truths, 
and  while  the  little  ones  are  fascinated  by  its 
sweet  stories,  these  heavenly  traths  drop  like 
good  seeds  into  their  minds  to  bear  fruit  In 
after  years. 

TERMS  IN  ADVANCE. 

1   Cow    $1.25 

A    Copies   5.00 

1  CrCup9ea,and  1  to  getter-up  of  club  10.00 

BT  Specimen  numbers  10  eta.  Postage 
IS  eta.  a  year. 

Every  one  sending  a  club  of  flvo  or  more 
snhsctlbers,  to  The  Children's  Hour,  will  re- 
solve aa  a  premium  a  copy  of  one  of  OUT 
sp!endid  st««l  en  gravities.  "  BEDTIME,"  or 
"THE  ANGEL  OF  PEACE."  Hucluea  ten 
cants  to  pay  for  coal  of  mailing. 

PREMIUMS. 

TOOL-CHEST  PREimUlvl.  For 

10  subscribers  to  "  Children's  Hour."  at  $1.25 
each,  we  will  send,  aa  a  premium  a  Briy'a 
Tool-Chest,  containing  fifteen  different  tools 
of  good  size  and  best  quality.  For  6  sub- 
scribers at  VI. 25  each,  a  Miniature  Tool-Box, 
containing  nine  tools  of  One  quality,  good  and 
strong,  all  fitting  In  one  patent  handle. 

Doll  ,  I*  re  nil  am. — For  C  subscribers 
to  "Children's  Hour,"  at  $1,25  each,  we  will 
Send,  express  charge  pre-paid  (except  to  Pa- 
clDo  States),  a  beautiful  wax  doll  with  eyes 
that  open  and  shut. 

Sewing  .tluchfne  Premium— 
For  fit)  subscribers  to  "  Children's  Hour,"  at 
•  1  35  each,  we  will  send  a  Ilartram  .t  Fanton 
$55  Sewing.  Midline.  If  a  doable  Thread 
Machine  Is  wanted,  we  can,  for  60  suba,,  at 
$1,98  t'M'b,  semi  the  *riO  Empire  Machine. 
These  arc,  in  all  reapecla,  tqual  to  any  In 
nv«rket, 

mason  A  Hamlin's  Orjgana) — We 

ran  otter  to  Schools  and  iainllics  uioat  advan- 
tageous and  easy  terms  on  this  premium. 

For  80  subscribers,  at  t.1.35  each,  we  will 
send  a  MasflKi  St  Usmlln  Organ,  price  |50. 

For  !9.1  subscribers,  at  f  1  25  each,  we  will 
send  a  Maenu  &  Hamlin  Orgnn,  price  |100. 

For  200  subscriber*?,  at  fl  x5  each,  we  will 
send  a  Mason  A  Hamlin  Organ,  price  $150. 

ty  In  almost  any  Day  or  Sunday-school. 
If  children  and  teachers  unite  in  tbe  wurk  of 
making  up  a  list  for  "The  Hour."  an  Organ 
may  easily  bo  ub lamed. 

0T  In  all  cases  where  a  full  list  of  Bub- 
senhers  required  for  a  premium  cannot  be 
made  up,  a  CASH  DIFFERENCE  will  be 
taken.  Address, 

T.  s.  A  It  I  II  I  It  A  SONS, 
839  &  811  Chestnut  Street  FtYila..  Fa. 


JUST    PUBLISHED.  1 

LI  Til  K  lO  RE  A TJ  ■  W 

NATIONAL  rSONGJJ 

S.-tTtVLKD  y 

The  Slarry  Flag. 

Written  by  H, 'MILLARD,  Esq.,  tlio  Auttor 
of  Waiting,"  "  Viva  L'An-srlc*"  etc.,  eto. 

This  beiiitlfijl  gem  is  arranged  for  tha 
Piano,  and  every  lover  of  this  country  should 
have  a  copy.  Printed  on  heavy  Music  paper. 
Price  10c.  It  Is  also  contained  In  tbe 
October  So.  of  Hitobc  ►ck'i  Nkcv  Mostdlt 
M,Mil«,  ("ow  ready),  Price  2Sc.  Mail- 
ed on  receipt  of  price. 

BEN.I.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher,  34  Beel-man  St.,  ».  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

first  \niBi  n 

OP  HITCHCOCK'S 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

CONTENTS. 

Msdame  sfsBbran.    Portrait  and  Biography 
Leonards  Da  Vinci.  Do. 
Marriage  In  Great  Britain. 
Art  Notes-      Cheap  Publications.  Editorial. 
Dramatic  Notes, 

Musical  Notes. 
9    Property  and  Correspondenco. 


The  Starr  Flag, 


M  Q  SIC. 

For  voice  and 


ag.    For  voice  and  plans, 
My  Seal  to  Sod,  My  heart  to  thee.  Do. 
Kiss  Walls.  Piano. 
Kit  Flanagan's  Fairy.    Volca  &  plana. 

Bpeclmen  copies  mailed  free,  on  receipt  of 
prise.,  'A.jc.  each.    Sold  by  booksollars and 
daalars.  Address.  BKNJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
•  Psbllsher,  24  Beekman  St,,  N.  Y. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  for  terms. 


MUSIC  GIVEN  AWAY 

Or  $50  worth  of  Hew  Music  for  $3. 
Purchasers  of  Music  are  constantly  paying 
from  30  to  50  cents  for  every  piece  of  moslo 
they  bny.  This  Is  a  waste  of  money  which 
no  family  can  afford,  for  by  paying  30  cents 
for  a  copy  of  " Peters'  Hoiical  Monthly,'' 
you  will  gel  from  Four  to  Five  Dollars' 
worth  af  the  latest  and  best  Muaic,  by  aach 
authors  as  Hays,  Thomas,  Klakel,  etc.,  and 
not  cheap  Music  either,  for  each  number  Is 
printed  from  full  slzo  Music  Pistes,  on  Una 
white  paper,  and  neatly  bennd. 

It  is  oor  aim  to  glvs  In  "Peters'  Musical 
Monthly,"  Cood  ItluslC)  and  Plenty 
ni  II,  and  we  Wish  It  distinctly  understood 
that  not  a  single  piece  Is  put  In  to  ail  up  Its 
pages,  fur  we  expect  no  profit  from  Its  circu- 
lation beyond  the  Introduction  of  our  Music, 
every  page  of  which  Is  afterwards  printed  In 
Sheet  form,  and  at  full  price. 

We  have  limited  our  circulation  to  100,000 
copies,  belli' ring  that  a  larger  monthly  edi- 
tion would  defeat  our  ends— namely,  the 
after  sale  of  tha  Music  in  sheets. 

Your  news  dealer  will  order  them  tor  yon 
and  supply  you  regularly  every  month,  but 
your  best  pl*n  Is  to  lot  us  mall  them  direct 
to  yon. 

No  matter  where  you  see  a  piece  of  Music 
or  MuMc  Book  advertised,  It  can  always  bo 
badnt  our  e#ca">Hib.roenl,  ->ttd  sill  be  mailed 
to  you.  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the- 
marked  price.  Address 

J.  L.  PBTEnS,*Music  Publisher, 

lflj  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Ben  5429. 

8ingle  copies  8»  cta/r^Joly  to  Dee.  $L50- 
Jan.  tu  Dec.  $J;  Jon.  Ir'tf.lo  D*C.  '7'-,  $3.(0. 


jt-iT^mportant  Book  now    Ready. — -u  Man-    in   Genesis    and   ipt  Geology  ;   or,   the  Biblical 

Account  of  Man's  Creation,  tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity,  By  J  ae  )h  P.  Thompson,  D.D..  LL.D.  Price  $1.00. 
Order?  should  be  sent  in  at  once.    S.  R.  Wblls,  Publisher,  339  Broadway,  New  York. 
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of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for  1870. 


1 ^^§^1?,^'!?;^5l.rtk  A<^.i?^5JB^i^lTi  on 

toj        Grr-ejrj,  Henm-^Br"Oka  •  M»t„°V,r"  ,^    F  ^  and  rYgtrJ.  hlsWife;  Royal  Ladle,  ol  Ihe  Frerch  Empire:  How  lc  t!>OOSe  a  H.lt>n.eel;  Whet 
W,m'  L  *        MdrtkcyAnDu.il,  furS6«ai».  6.  It.  WILLS,  88»  Brcedway,  Stw  Yoik.  Agentswanud. 
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Contains  Fifty  Engravings— 

Facts  aud  Placee:  American  Artists;  Tk» 

ll   All  Ui is,  in  iho  rich 
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FBOSPECTUS  OF 

Frank  Leslie's  Publications 


Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

The  nlDi  of  this  P>per  h  SB  Inrnlsli  a  pic- 
torial hlsicry  e-f  current  nents.  Belwtin 
thirl)-  and  forty  illuetrnlk'DS  II  r.esrln  rrery 
»wUy  number,  deluding  il^til  or>gin*lngs 
of  the  pictorial  spirit  of  iho  (on  ign  f  i *  »**, 
events  i.f  national  or  lural  literest,  rnlln*d 
or  steaml-oat  tccldents,  amusing  ond  thrill- 
ing incidents,  comics,  ltd  Iho  literary  mat- 
i.  i  ii  pilees,  lee  Ides  well  aritun  editori- 
als on  ihi1  It  ad:  up  questiats  of  llie  day,  and 
descriptions « f  tin- 1  n^raving*.  a  serial  story 
of  tbtJllil  g  inn  rest,  entertaining  i  arratlvea 
and  talcs,  numerous  anecdotes,  choice 
pi;  ems.  rlc. 

fcuUscrlptiun  price.  H  ffg  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner, 

A  psreb  literary  pictorial.  Excluding 
eventa  of  the  day.  its  alui,  uc  Its  title  laill- 
rntcr.  i»  lo  furnith  nmuae  merit  for  the  leis- 
ure hotir.  its  roMer,te  consist  principally 
of  original  stories  hy  able  writerr-,— ioulud- 
Ir  g  a  aerial,  acre>uHS  of  r.  marlabie  adven- 
tures, biographical  sketch?.*  of  telf made 
men — with  portrait*,  description!  of  mari- 
ners atid  customs  In  mnole  countries,  short 
jvoema.  fairy  Me-rle*.  enemas,  conut.elrunis, 
ehnradet*,  etc.  Llustiated  with  large  and 
spirited  engravings,  of  wniibtbi  re  are  tVoBfl 
fifteen  U>  twenty  in  each  -weekly  number. 
Subscription  price,  *4  pic  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrirte  Zeitung. 

A  pictorial  •  wsp«|  •  r  la  the  German  lan- 
guage, containing  a  forge  nutnU  r  of  nigrav- 
lugs  lilusiratii.g  events  *f  llir  day. MtcrtlPSJ 
and  an,  u  slog  Incidents,  mlrinlurts  and  meo- 
ners  and  custom*  In  all  j  arts  of  the  world, 
w.th  a  Urate  amount  ef  |1t<  n.rr  n  atter.  In- 
cluding nuineTuiia  intcrrsiiag  lain.  Thla 
jmper  combince  for  the  German  reader  ihe 
attractluus  priaenlcd  In  the  Illustrated 
Newspaper  and  the  Chimney  Corner,  fcuu- 
tcrlpllOP  price,  |4  per  year, 

Frank  Leslie  s  Boys'  A  Girls'  Weekly. 

One  of  the  f  hrnpeal  plilurial  papers  ever 
•published.  Intended  lor  Ika  aniuBitnelil  uf 
rooth  of  both  sixes.  The  illortralloca  ond 
llt.rary  tnatl.  rare  aaeh  as  ebpeelaUy  reeom- 
nietid  ikatuaeWeatuthe  yeang.  Heonlalns, 
bnaldea  a  cinl.nufd  story  and  «rs|l-wrftten 
tales,  Bceoni.te  of  wonderful  adreiitftre.  del- 
erlnUnnaand  nlmtratiuiiPiof  f"ie!|j Q aiantiera 
and  cDftuina,  anecdote*  and  plcmrea  of  aril- 
nialr,[kuil liar  SJid  funny  fables,  parlor  iniurle, 
ate.  Jrom  twenty  to  twenty -11  ve er.gravlnga 
■  (•pear  In  each  weekly  iaaue,  fcul»i.*iptlon 
price,  18-50  per  year, 

Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Magaaine, 

The  leading  faablon  periodical  in  America. 
Each  monthly  number  contains  a  large 
colored  plate  of  the  latest  faabi^nt,  ir-  ui 
di  t Ibub  sent  from  Paris  as  soon  aa  Inreated, 
which  are  thus  putillabed  simultaneoualy  In 
Kcw  York  nud  I'arli  J  also  a  four-paga  tui- 
colon-d  fashlun  plate,  embraclDg  tb»*  farloua 
leading  styles.  These  are  accompanied 
with  Mill  descriptions  and  explanation*, 
with  numerous  other  UlUbtratlODs,  Every 
nniabcr  contains  aa  original  letter  from 
Parti  describing  Ihe  vny  la  leal  niodts,  by 
a  ludy  « huse  ponltlon  ^lvrs  her  acceaa  to 
fashii  naMe  socli-ty.  The  literary  portion  of 
IbU  Mngnziiie  ccmpritfS  a  continued  ekiry, 
numerooa  Interesting  Ulea,  poeiry,  anee- 
Ci'tel,  etc-  The  whole  protusely  Illustrated 
with  US  cngiavlngs.  eubtcrlpllon  lirice, 
>  ■  i'.1  a  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Endget  of  Fnn. 

This  is  a  c«  mlc  pictorial  newspaper,  pub- 
lished on  the  CMl  of  trery  monib.  I1a  it- 
uiarkablo  success.  i>r»1  the  stendy  locrcoso 
lit  its  circulation,  alti-sl  Hnn'aplsiiou  to  the 
popular  tnsle.  ll  lo«  Us  at  things  of  the  day 
from  a  comic  point  of  view,  and  its  illuittii- 
tlons— 'or  which  there  aie  from  forty  to  lllty 
In  every  Issue— -are  directed,  without  respet-l 
to  station  or  prison,  tgnlnst  the  follies  and 
Vices  of  the  times.  It  coustltuU-a  W>  almost 
Inexhanatlble  soui  ea  of  auiust  mi-nt  and  Itio. 
EnliscriptloL  price,  |IJM  per  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Pleasant  Hours. 

Tbe  cheapest  periodical  in  the  United 
Plate*,  contalnli  g  *  rghlj  large  OClaTC  paftf 
oflctter-prrsa,  with  liorn  Iwrnly  to  tw«-aty- 
five  lllnslrailons,  besides  two  lull-pa*!?  cc- 
gravingi  on  tinted  japer.  In  <  »rh  numi  er. 
A  codtlnned  tU  rj,  an  el  ayaj]  ariitin  Ulca 
and  aUirtcB  of  aelTrolure.  Willi  humorous 
onccdotfi.  descriptions  of  tr  aniiers  and  cus- 
toms, auiuremeniB  for  ji.uup  people,  etc., 
ct.nstltme  the  reading  matt<r.  lerma  or 
subset kptlou,  I  er  J<ar. 

bubtcriptlous  should  le  se  nt  to 

FHAVK  LBSLIBi 
o3t  Pearl  M..  New  York. 


The  Mf)8t  Popular  Juvenile!  Magazine  An  America.' 

Pree!  Free!!  Free!!! 

All  new  subscribers  for  Tlse  Little  Corporal  for  the  new  year,  sent  to  the  publish- 
ers before  the  close  of  Noromber.  will  receive  the  Sot.  and  Dec.  Numbers  of  lsW  Free! 

The  Little  Corporal. 

TERMS  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

SINGLE  COPY,  TWELVE  CENTS. 
TIIK  LITTLE  COKPOEAL  l  as  a  larger  clrenlnllon  than  any  other  Jneec lie  Magailne 


In  tbe  world,  und  1s  Lellrr  worth  Ihe  price  than  any  other  magazine  t\  tt  t.lbllshtd. 

Because  of  Ita  !»>n:i  use  cliculsllon,  we  art  •  nai  led  to  furnish  It  at  the  low  price  or  tJjia 
Dvllak  a  T»At;  r*x  copies,  i  lie  y.ar,  15:  iligle  MttUr,  If  ecnts;  or  fire  to  anyone  who 
will  trr  t"  ralfc  s  Club.    Bcautllul  prrndi m«  for  clubs. 

Sulscribe  SOW.  H«W  tolcmes  legln  Januury  and  July  ;  bt<k  numben  can  always  be 
sent.  Address 

ALFRED  L.  m:\vj.i, l\<  Sc  CO.,  Fubllahera, 

OIBce  of  the  LUlle.Corporal,  CIIKAOO,  ILL' 
TIIE  LITTLE  CORPORAL  IS  CLUB  WITH  Of  HI!  PKIUODICAL8. 
We  also  offer  ihe  LUUa  Corporal,  and  eilher  of  the  Periodlcali  named  below  at  the  follow- 
ing prices;  (for  both.) 

Hearth  and  Home.       M  !5  Nasby's  Toledo  Blade,  •»  25 
Ltpplncotl's  Mn^nzlne,    4  8i  Children's  Hour, 
Peterson's- Magaxluv,      4  »  Surrery, 
N.  T.  Weekly!  rlLune,  \'t  bt»  The  Art  Journal, 
Wesietn  Rural,  8  50  'Am.  AcricuUnrl^t, 

Prairie  Farmer.  8  5©  Nslkma!  Sunday - 

B  IS    i:r,in,  .v«T-Ve.rk«r,        8  00     Pchoel  reaeber, 
4  00  |The  Advance,  8  CO  School  festival, 

To  aecuTe  any  of  the  shore,  aiders  and  money  must  be  Sent  to  ALFEKD  L.  B1WELL 
A  CO.,  Publishers  of  the  Littlo  Corporal,  Chicago,  111 


Harper's  Magazine, 
Harper's  Weekly, 
Harper's  Bazar, 
Atlantic  Monthly, 
Putnam's  Magazine, 
Honrs  at  Home, 
Kirereide  Msgfttlne, 
Galaxy, 
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Hygeio  Therapeutic  CoUege,  1869-70, 

FLORENCE  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


THB  LKCTPRE  TERM  Will  tcmmtnce  abent  Iks  mlddls  of  Kowmberand  aniitlass  80 
wee^ka    Ample  facllitlsa  are  Molded  for  Practical  AnalcasJ  with  Waaaatlon^and 


Bsrelosl  and  Obstetrical  nemoaatraatMia    Lector*  fras  |1.U0;  IHplfcinaa,  »»o. 

li.  B.— A  limited  number  of  Free  Bshtdariblps  will  be  granlad  to  desar»ing  and  ■••tly 

It.  T.  T« ALL,  ll.  A. 


persons,    Jor  farther  Information,  address, 
Oct.  *t 


LARGEST— BEST 
MOO 


CHEAPEST. 


ENOCH 
MORGAN'S  SONS' 


SAPOLIO, 

For   Cleaning  and  Polishing. 

BaPOLIO  will  make  Tins  resemble  BlWer. 
UaS  only  Snpollo  to  clean  White  Paint, 
from  Marblei  Sapollo  rrmovet  all  Mains, 
for  polishing  Knlvea  £apolio  1a  unsur- 
pasted. 

For  cleaning  Btass  Stalr  ltods  Sapollo  has 
no  equal. 

If  you  would  have  clean  windows,  nae 

Sapollo. 

Sumpla  caVe  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  20 

cents. 

Depot,  211  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1S09. 
Parllcular  Kttntlon  la  culled  tn  our  new 
brand  SOAP  KOU  THE  1,000,000. 


Rural  New-Yorker, 

l  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 

RURAL,  LITERARY  &  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

Tbis  foniouB  iutir-nsl  was  vastly  pDlarped  nrd  improved  in  Jen  nary  last, 
and  ia  now  not  only  the  Leading  and  most  Popular,  but  by  Jar  the 

LARGEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  PAPEE  OF  ITS  GLASS 
IN  THE  WORLD  I 

The  Rural  has  no  equal  in  its  sphere  of  Journalism,— totb  Press  and 
People  pronouncing  it 

THE  BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA! 

At  an  expense  of  many  thonfand  dollars  a  year,  the  Eikal  is  profusely 
ilhwlrnted  with  appropriate  and  beautiful  crgitvinge.  and  5b  hut  ihe  largest 
illustrated  paper  extuct.  Each  number  contaiue  sixteen  large  quarto  pages 
of  live  coltiiniis.  i 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT. 

Ail  who  cultivate  Fiuits,  flowers.  Vegetables,  etc.,  even  on  a  tmall  feale, 
(in  city,  village,  or  aulutb),  need  ihe  Rifai.:  wl.ile  FaTniers,  rinnters,  llor- 
ticulturiatr,  ^tock  Breeders,  W col  Growers,  DfiTjnfO,  l'onllry  Fancierf.clc. 
will  rind  it  invaluable.  In  tbe  family  it  b  bigldv  regarded,  lie  Literary  and 
Miscellaneous  Hcpartmenta  hrttMflng  Chuice  and  Entertaiiimg  Heading  foralL 
It  is  National  in  Character  and  Objects,  and  has  a  Continental  Circulation. 

anly  e?3  a  Year— Much  leea  to  Cluba,  and  Great  Inducements  to 
Local  Club  Agents. 

THE  13  NUMBERS  OF  TBI3  QUARTER, 
(Oct,  to  Jsu„)Eent,  on  trial,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
f...r  SO  Cents. 

Try  tie  Trial  Trip  of  the  Best  Weekly. 

Address,  D.  D.  T.  M00RE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 


BRI0K  SET  AKD  P0ETABLE 

FURNACES, 

LOW  AND  ELEVATED,  DOUBLE 
OVEN 

RANGES, 

BALTIMORE  FIRE-PLACE  BE  IT- 
ERS, HEATING,  COOKING, 
AND  LAUNDRY 

STOVES. 

Hlclinrdson,  BoTnton  9c  Co., 
No.  234  Water  Stroot,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circulars, 


A BOOK  THAT  EVERY  ONE 
SHOULD  BEAD.  "How 
lo  Read  Character,"  a  Ken 

Illustrated  Hand- Rook  of  Phrenology 
and  Physiognomy  for  ptudtnta  and 
Examiners,  170  Engravings.  Price, 
muslin.  $1.26  ;  paper.  $1.  For  Sale 
by  all  Booksellers,  and  sent  post-paid, 
by  S.  R.  WELLS,  3§9  Broadway, 
N*ew  York. 


THE  WEBER 


PIANOFORTES. 


Are  pronounced  by  the  Music*!  Profession, 
the  Oonaervatory  ef  Hew  Tork. 

The  Beet  Pianoforte*  Manufactured 

Aaoause  of  their  intuitu*  Povrr,  Kayal- 
Uu,  SwMtniM  and  AriiUcmw  of  Tom* , 
gla*Hc  TbucA,  and  great  PuraWttf. 

A  DaecdptlTS  C3<r«alar  aant  on  spjdlcaUi* 
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ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  WONDERS. 


Messrs.  CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

llavc  just  commenced  the  publication  of  the 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders. 

This  Strip*  l»  based  upon  one  n»w  In  coarse  of  publication  In  Paris,  the  sale  of  which 
has  reached  QUE  MILLION  COPIES. 

The  volume*  to  ba  comprised  In  It  will  all  hi-  wnii.  n  In  n  popular  style,  anil,  where  sci- 
entific subjects  am  treated  af,  with  careful  nacurary.  and  with  tho  pnipose  of  embodying 
the  latest  discoveries  anil  Ini  entliins,  urt.l  the  results  of  the  must  recvol  development*  in 
every  depirtuient  of  investigation.  Familiar  explanations  will  be  given  of  the  most 
striking  phrnoimTm  in  nature,  and  of  the  varinns  operations  and  processes  In  science  and 
the  arts.  Ocoatloniitly  ih. Utile  passages  In  history,  and  remnrkable  adventures  will  be  de- 
acrlbed.    Tha  different  volumes  will  be  profusely  tltuitnited  with  enters  vines,  designed  by 

the  most  Skillful  artists,  find  execated  In  tbv  most  can  ful  ma  r.  and  every  possible  care 

Will  be  taken  t>i  render  Ihi-na  com  pic  to  nnd  reliable  i-Ypo>ltloiLB  of  tho  suhject*  upon  which 
they  respectively  treat,  For  the  Family  Library,  fur  up.-  as  1'rlzes  In  School*,  and  a* 
Works  of  Instruction  anil  Amuaen.rnt  for  Kenilers  of  all  Ages,  the  volumes  comprising 
the  Illustrated  Library  of  Wnndrra  will  be  fotiEd  unexcelled.  The  following  volumes  of 
the  series  have  been  published  :— 

|, — ThO  Wonders  Of  OpticSi  Uy  F,  Marion.  Illustrated  with  over  seventy 
•Bavarian  oa  wood,  niauy  of  tLem  fnll-pajr,  and  a  colored  frontispiece.  One  volume 
ISoio.    Price  $160. 

II.  -Thundor  and  Lightning.  »y  %  I*  Fonvieiio.   illustrated  with 

thirty-nine  enpruvlngs  on  wuod,  nearly  all  fall-page.    One.  vol,  1-01O.  Jl.&O. 

III.  — The  WonderS  Of  Heat.  MfA&Bh  OuSA,  With  ninety  Illustrations, 
many  of  the  in  fall  page,  iini  a  colored  fron  lie-piece.    One  vol,  lSmo.  $1.5ft. 

IV-— The  Intelligence  of  Animals.  With  Illustrative  Anecdotes.  From 
the  French  of  Frneel  MenaulL  With  fifty-four  Illustrations.    Ofle  vol,  t'Jmo.  $1,50, 

Adventures  on  the  Creat  Hunting  C rounds  of  the 

WORLIl.    By  Victor  Mounter.    Illustrated  with  twenty-two  wood  cuts.    One  vol, 

K'mo.  $1  Mi 

To  II K  PpBUBllKIt  Suoktlv. 

VI.  -  Egypt  3,300  years  Ago;  »r,  bamkseb  the  gbeat.  By*.  De 

Lauoyu.    With  Forty  Illustration*.    One  vol.  lSmo.  $1.60. 

VII.  -WonderS  Of  Pompeii.  By  Maro  Monnler.  With  thirty  Illustrations. 
One  vol.  l2iuo,  fl.So. 

Also  ix  Pases.  I.  Wonders  of  (be  Heavens.  II.  Wonders  or  Architecture.  III.  Bot- 
tom or  the  Ocean.  XV.  Acoustics.  V.  The  Uum«u  Irame.  VI.  Lighthouses.  Vll.  Sub- 
lime In  Nature. 


Any  one  of  these  Volumes  will  be  given  lo  each  new  subscriber  to  nur  popular  Monthly 
HOCUS  AT  Home,  (|8  per  annua.) 

These  Books  svnt,  post  paid,  to  nny  address,  npon  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  New  Religious  Weekly.  I 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 


i   'im  iiin,  Independent  Journal,  devoted  to  Religion, Moral a, 

Reform,  Foreign  and  Domestic  flewi  of  the  Church  and 
the  World,  Literature,  Science,  Art,  Agriculture, 
Trade,  Finance,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  containing  Hon  Behold  Stoiie?,  Select  Poem?,  Walks  with  the  Children, 
etc  ,  etc.    Contributions  from 

Well-Known  and  Eminent  Writers, 

Tooernaa  with 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  * 

EDITORIALS   &    LECTURE-ROOM  TALKS 

Aiming  to  be  a  truly  Christian  Journal,  and  a  complete 
Family  Newspaper, 

and  having  for  l*s  highest  purpose  the  presentation  of  ESSENTIA!.  BIBLE  TRUTH, 
is  will  ndvoeate.  In  tho  spirit  of  lovo  and  liberty,  the  fellowship  and  e»-o|wr»tlon  ol  Christ1* 
people  of  every  name.  Reesanl&lne  tho  rieht  and  the  necessity  of  different  Church  t<rg%a- 
nations  as  She  natural  result  of  the  msny-niindedne&s  of  mankind.  It  will  endeavor  to 
treat  all  Christian  denominations  with  falrnsbx  and  love,  stating  Its  ova  Opinions  with 
frankness  but  In  kindness,  and  providing  an  arena  for  ceurteoul  debate  not  hedged  in  by 
sectarian  boundaries.  Without  v  nderralnlnft  doctrinal  truth,  It  will  chiefly  strive  to  foster 
and  enforce  VhrUHanlty,  at  a  Life,  rather  than  as  a  theological  aj  stein. 

In  this  connection,  the  Publisher*  feel  a  crowning  assurance  of  strength  In  that  they 
have  secure*!  a  special  and  peculiar  interest  the  paper  on  the  part  of  the  man  vrhoee  stirring 
discourse*,  and  broad,  rich  writings  on  theories  of  Christian  life  have  done  SO  much  toward 
developing  the  spirit  of  unity  among  Christ'*  people  or  every  name.  The  strong  and  al- 
raady  conspicuous  leadership  of  the 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

In  this  direction  of  papular  Christian  feeling  Is  too  well-known  to  need  wore  lhan  mention 
here:  suffice  It  tu  any,  he  Is  constantly  represented  from  wrek  to  wevk  la  lu  Editorial  and 
other  columns,  aud  on  the  tint  of  January  next  he  will  become  It* 

RESPONSIBLE  EDITOR, 

and  will  call  lo  bis  alii  some  of  the  bast  and  most  notable  talent  of  the  land.  With  these 
advantages,  the  Publishers  confidently  commend  to  the  reading  Christian  public  till*  young 
and  vigorous  Journnl, 

THE    CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


ITS  FORM: 
SIXTEEN  PAGES— Cut  and  Stitched, 

so  convenient,  both  for  u?e  nnd  pre  remittor,  as  to  be  a  great  aad  special 
merit  in  its  favor,  apart  from  ita  superior  literary  attraction?. 


ITS  CIRCULATION. 
M0EE  THAN  DOUBLED 

during  the  nrat  month  of  Mr.  TCeeuhkr'b  identification  with  its  interest?,  fl 
now  making  even  more  rapid  strides  forward. 


ITS  PRICE: 

ONLY  SO   PER.  YEAR, 

And  to  ad  who  wubscribe  sow  for  1870,  it  will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  FBGE. 

SUBSCRIBE    FOB    IT : 

GET   OTHERS   TO    TAKE    IT !  ! 

Circulars  sent,  npon  application,  containing  List  of  liberal 

CASH  COMMISSIONS  AND  PREMIUMS. 

Specimen  Copies  of  the  "Christian  Union"  sent 
free,  to  any  address,  by 

T.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

\  Tirs  OnElRVtati  TJjiwx  and  The  PiikemoloOical.  Jut'anaL  sent  toJJK 
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JUSTUS  TON  LIEBI6, 

THE  EMINENT  CHEMIST. 

Among  the  few  scientific  characters 
of  the  day  whose  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  who  seem  to  belong  as  much 
to  one  country  as  another,  because  of  the 
material  aid  they  have  afforded  in  pro- 
moting general  civilization,  Justus  von 
Liebig  stands  prominent.  In  the  de- 
partment of  physiology,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific tillage  of  the  soil,  upon  which  he 
early  appreciated  that  mankind  is  alto- 
gether dependent  for  subsistence,  he  has 
developed  facts  and  rules  for  practice  of 
inestimable  importance.  To  him  Europe 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  processes 
which  have  restored  vast  tracts  of  ex- 
hausted and  abandoned  land  to  their 
ancient  fertility. 


POET  R  AI T    OP    JUSTUS    VON    LIEBIG,    THE    EMINENT  CHEMIST. 


A  strongly  marked  Motive  tempera- 
ment, with  much  of  the  mental  crystal- 
lized in  its  sharply  defined  expression, 
stamps  this  striking  countenance  with 


special  interest.  The  grand  profile,  with 
its  prominent  brow,  powerful  nose,  finely 
cut  mouth,  and  strong  chin,  indicates  the 
man  of  earnest  convictions,  persistent  / 
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scrutiny,  and  dauntless  exertion.  The 
noble  development  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  evinces  unmistakably  the  man 
of  utility,  the  man  of  material  discern- 
ment, the  man  of  facts. 

The  brain  anterior  of  the  ear  is  un- 
usually large,  even  for  a  great  man.  It 
would  appear  from  the  portrait  that  two- 
thirds  of  that  wonderful  agent  of  the 
mind  lay  in  the  region  of  the  intellect 
and  semi-intellect.  Such  a  mind  should 
possess  remarkable  grasp  and  compre- 
hensiveness, becoming,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  accumulative  tendencies,  a  vast  re- 
pository of  scientific  truth. 

The  back-head,  though  not  deep,  evi- 
dently possesses  breadth,  Combativeness 
being  sufficiently  indicated  to  warrant 
us  in  believing  him  to  be  inspired  with 
warmth  and  spirit  of  a  sufficiently  ag- 
gressive character  to  promote  his  intel- 
lectual aims.  He  is  not  wanting  in 
steadiness  and  self-possession,  while  Be- 
nevolence is  a  conspicuous  element  in 
his  moral  character. 

There  is  no  little  resemblance  in  this 
portrait  of  Liebig  to  the  well-known 
profile  likenesses  of  /ex-Secretary  Seward, 
and  we  may  say  that  the  latter  in  his 
important  field  of  statesmanship  exhib- 
ited that  sharp  and  clear  insight,  that 
readiness  in  comprehending  actual  con- 
ditions amid  the  perplexities  of  foreign 
and  home  diplomacy,  which  the  great 
chemist  has  shown  in  the  extensive  re- 
searches of  the  laboratory. 

BIOGRAPHY.* 

Justus  Libbiq  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1803,  his  parents  being  well-to- 
do  citizens.  His  youthful  education  shows  no 
such  precocity  as  we  are  frequently  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  the  early  life  of  great  men.  Du- 
ring one  school  inspection  he  sat  with  another 
boy  upon  the  lowest  bench,  when  the  school 
inspector  read  them  a  severe  lecture.  Many 
years  afterward  Liebig  accidentally  met  his  old 
companion  of  the  lowest  bench  in  Vienna. 
The  latter  had  taken  an  honorable  position 
as  music  director,  and  Liebig  had  become 
the  world-renowned  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
"  What  the  Councilor  of  the  Consistory  proph- 
esied of  us,"  said  Liebig,  "  was  not  so  very 
dangerous  after  all!"  Of  the  "best"  out  of 
that  school  the  most  had  become  aspirants  for 
office,  merchants,  mechanics ;  while  the  stone 
which  was  cast  aside  has  become  a  corner- 
stone of  humanity. 

Liebig  was  early  intended  for  pharmacy,  and 

*  From  the  German  of  Frledrlch  Mohr,  by  John  P. 
Jackson. 


received  his  first  instruction  in  a  drug  store  at 
Heppenheim,  near  Darmstadt,  in  1818.  He 
could  not  agree  with  his  lady  principal,  how- 
ever, who  one  day  expected  him  to  split  wood 
for  her;  and  he  soon  showed  Heppenheim  and 
pharmacy  a  neat  pair  of  heels,  and  proceeded 
in  a  conveyance  to  Darmstadt  Here  he  found 
enough  material  upon  which  he  could  indulge 
his  natural  inclination  to  chemical  matters,  not 
only  in  his  father's  drysaltery  business,  but  in 
a  variety  of  opportunities  at  his  command.  He 
prepared  himself  in  this  way  for  the  University, 
and  entered  Bonn  in  1819,  and  subsequently 
Erlangen.  There  was,  however,  at  that  time 
but  little  for  chemistry  to  accomplish  in  the 
German  universities,  and  he  was  left  chiefly 
to  his  own  industry  and  genius.  In  1822  he 
left  Erlangen,  and  went  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard,  Dulong,  and 
others,  completing  at  the  same  time  his  neg- 
lected mathematical  studies.  He  had  the  good 
.fortune  to  find  in  the  excellent  Gay-Lussac 
a  warm  supporter,  who  invited  him  into  his 
private  laboratory,  and  allowed  him  to  partici- 
pate in  his  work.  In  this  way  they  finished 
conjointly  their  labor  over  the  fulminating  acid 
—an  acid  contained  in  quicksilver— and  Liebig 
thus  became  honorably  introduced  into  science 
by  the  hand  of  his  friend.  At  the  instance 
of  the  great  Humboldt,  Liebig  subsequently 
became  professor,  but  not  until  he  had  over- 
come the  influence  of  many  hindrances  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  fitting  himself  for  the 
position  in  his  own  fatherland,  since  he  had 
not  graduated  from  one  of  its  universities. 
After  a  thorough  examination  at  Giessen,  how- 
ever, the  doctor's  degree,  which  he  had  earlier 
received  in  Erlangen,  was  recognized,  and  he 
was  then  (1824)  appointed,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  as  extraordinary  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  regular  professorship  in  the 
same  institution.  It  was  here  that  he  devel- 
oped that  uncommon  activity  from  which  such 
great  results  were  to  follow  for  science  and 
humanity. 

The  laboratory  at  Giessen  was  in  its  time  the 
most  renowned  in  the  world,  not  only  through 
the  number  of  distinguished  scholars  it  had 
produced,  but  in  the  importance  of  the  labors 
and  discoveries  perfected  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  celebrated  teachers ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  equaled  since  by  any  other  laboratory  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  even  that  of  Lieblg's 
himself  in  Munich.  Liebig's  spirit  pervaded  all. 
Many  who  furnished  excellent  services  while 
under  his  guidance  could  not  continue  when 
left  to  themselves.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  it 
was  more  difficult  to  give  the  problems  than  to 
solve  them.  As  soon  as  the  question  was  proper- 
ly put,  there  were  hands  enough  found  to  attempt 
its  resolution.  It  is  the  same  in  a  mine,  or  upon 
the  chase;  when  the  vein  is  found,  men  are 
not  wanting  to  prosecute  the  work ;  when  it 
is  known  that  game  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
field,  every  one  can  drive  it  out  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  trace  of  the  metallic  lode 


and  the  lair  of  the  game.  Each  of  Liebig's 
scholars  was  given  experiments  according  to 
his  individual  capability.  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom always  to  reach  results  by  the  well-known 
methods— to  analyze  feld-spar  and  granite  for 
the  hundredth  time ;  but  to  endeavor  with  new 
solutions  to  win  new  truths.  Liebig  made  a 
daily  visit  of  some  hours'  length  through  the 
laboratorium,  carefully  examining  the  details 
of  the  work  in  progress.  Many  having  ex- 
hausted their  resources,  sometimes  waited  long 
for  his  visit  But  it  was  only  when  the  pupil 
was  totally  without  expedient  that  the  master 
approached  with  his  aid.  Thus  were  those 
able  fellow-workers  won  who  now  occupy  so 
many  chairs  of  instruction  in  chemistry  in 
Europe,  among  whom,  from  simple  memory, 
and  thus  of  course  omitting  many  like  worthy 
names,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Et- 
tlmg,  Fresenius,  Barren  trap,  Schoedler,  Bro- 
meis,  Redtenbacher,  Schroetter,  Plantamour, 
Kane,  Gregory,  Knapp,  Will,  Strecker,  Fehling, 
Kopp,  Zwinger,  Scherer,  Schlossberger,  Bensch, 
Hofmann,  Thaulow,  Stenhouse,  Kekule,  Gries, 
Muller,  Mayer. 

After  a  circuit  in  the  laboratorium,  Liebig 
returned,  at  least  in  later  years,  somewhat  ex- 
hausted to  his  study,  in  order  there  to  meditate 
over  those  cases  upon  which  he  had  been  un- 
able to  come  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  But 
modestly  the  students  knocked  for  admittance 
at  the  study  door  after  their  former  comforter, 
and  "  even  there  would  not  let  him  free." 

When  Liebig  entered  the  sphere  of  science, 
the  chemistry  of  inorganic  bodies  had  already 
been  brought  to  a  high  development  by  Ver- 
zelius.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  his  call 
lay  more  in  the  sphere  of  organic  bodies,  with 
the  life-gifted  nature  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal world.  Up  to  this  time  but  little  had  oc- 
curred in  this  department,  and  only  the  greatest 
scientific  men  had  engaged  in  it  The  experi- 
ments required  the  most  skillful  hands,  much 
time  and  trouble.  Liebig  soon  apprehended 
that  if  anything  great  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  field,  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  sim- 
plify tho  methods  and  apparatus,  and  to  short- 
en the  operations.  It  is  not  our  duty,  however, 
to  approach  nearer  to  this  purely  scientific  de- 
partment ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  speak  of  it  if 
we  would  learn  how  the  highest  interests  of 
science  and  humanity  often  depend  upon  small 
things.  Through  the  simplifications  in  the 
analysis  of  organic  bodies,  less  gifted  heads 
could  now  apply  themselves  thereto,  and  the 
time  which  was  of  the  highest  worth  to  the 
master  could  now  be  assumed  by  the  industri- 
ous and  assiduous,  if  less  talented.  By  the 
simplified  activity  of  so  many  hands  the  mate- 
rial was  first  acquired  out  of  which  a  new 
science  could  be  erected,  the  numerous  results 
of  which  were  the  building-stone  for  the  sub- 
sequently completed  edifice  of  vegetable  and 
animal  chemistry.  Liebig  was  thus  the  creator 
of  the  science  of  organic  chemistry,  though  for 
a  long  time  he  had  no  presentiment  of  the  re- 
sults which  should  flow  from  it 

In  1889  Liebig  was  honored,  by  the  British 
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Association  of  Naturalists  at  Liverpool,  with 
the  commission  to  report  upon  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  oar  knowledge  of  organic 
chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  agriculture 
and  industry.  As  he  commenced  upon  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  and  to  sift  and  place 
in  order  the  materials  on  hand,  he  found  no* 
where  a  complete  science,  but  only  indefinite 
views,  unproved  hypotheses  and  opinions,  and 
self-evident  errors.  A  mere  report  of  these 
could  have  but  little  worth ;  and  if  he  would 
complete  his  commission,  he  must  first  discover 
a  new  science,  and  offer  it  This  was  the 
exterior  inducement  to  that  remarkable  work 
presented  to  the  British  Association  of  Natu- 
ralists at  Glasgow,  in  1840,  entitled  "  Organic 
Chemistry,  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture 
and  Physiology."  His  great  preparatory  la- 
bors on  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies,  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  his  improved  and  simpli- 
fied methods  of  examination,  here  came  in 
place ;  and  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  if  a 
greater  portion  of  the  work  had  not  already 
been  completed,  its  appearance  must  have  been 
postponed  for  many  years.  But  at  once  a  great 
number  of  questions  arose  which  must  first  be 
solved  by  experiments,  and  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  well-appointed  laboratory  offered  the 
necessary  assistance.  In  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  transactions  occur- 
ring in  the  formation  of  vegetable  bodies,  the 
question  must  first  be  answered — Out  of  what 
substances  do  plants  form  their  bodies  f  It  is 
well  known  that  all  parts  of  living  natures  con- 
sist ef  only  a  few  and  always  the  same  sub- 
stances or  elements,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  to  which  still  a  fourth,  nitrogen,  is 
joined  in  some. 

The  opinion  had  become  settled  that  carbon, 
which  is  never  wanting  in  organic  bodies,  was 
derived  from  the  remains  of  earlier  vegetation, 
from  the  so-called  humut  (or  decayed  vegetable 
matter)  present  in  the  soil,  which  was  known 
to  be  soluble  in  potash,  and  present  in  abun- 
dance in  every  soil  planted  with  vegetables,  in 
turf  and  peat.  Liebig  saw  the  falsity  of  a  view 
which  could  not  explain  how  the  earlier  vege- 
tation, from  whose  remains  the  present  growth 
should  take  its  substance,  had  arisen.  Nor 
was  it  conceivable  how  the  amount  of  this  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  should  always  increase 
with  time,  when  it  must  necessarily  give  up  its 
nourishment  to  the  succeeding  generation.  Lie- 
big  first  gave  out  the  view,  measuredly,  that 
plants  received  their  carbon  entirely  from  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  which  likewise  arises  from  the  slow 
decay  of  the  remains  of  earlier  vegetation  in 
the  earth;  that  also  the  humus  (or  decayed 
vegetable  matter)  is  undoubtedly  devoted  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants;  but  not  in  the 
earlier  sense  that  it  should  be  dissolved,  but 
rather  that  it  became  gradually  transformed, 
through  oxydation,  into  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  served  as  nourishment  to  the  plants.  Sim- 
ilar views  had  been  already  uttered  here  and 
there,  but  always  as  an  individual  possible  case, 
while  the  humut  theory  vegetated  in  peace. 


Lastly,  the  source  of  nitrogen,  a  substance 
found  in  all  plants,  and  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  white  of  an  egg,  was  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  was  known  that  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  could  also  supply  nitrogen, 
but  just  such  a  similar  case  was  here  as  with 
_  the  question  of  carbon.  This  substance  could 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  in  the  shape  of 
albumen  or  fibrin,  but  only  after  it  had  first 
been  destroyed  through  rottenness,  and  the 
whole  nitrogenic  contents  transformed  into 
ammonia.  In  this  the  difference  in  the  growth 
of  plants  and  animals  became  clearly  apparent 
— that  plants  lived  only  upon  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  generate  organic;  and  that  the 
animal  can  live  only  on  the  organic  matter  of 
plants,  and  generates  by  its  act  of  living  the 
inorganic,  which  latter,  again,  can  be  applied  to 
the  sustenance  of  plants.  Thus  was  the  de- 
pendence between  the  two  great  living  king- 
doms, which  had  been  already  anticipated  and 
announced  here  and  there,  determined  and ' 
brought  to  a  wonderful  exposition.  The  plant 
is  appointed  to  produce  new  organic  bodies — 
the  sugar-cane  can  not  imbibe  sugar  with  its 
roots,  it  must  rather  generate  it ;  the  rape-plant, 
the  olive,  can  not  be  tilled  with  oil,  they  must 
both  produce  it;  and  for  that  purpose  they 
need  the  same  substance  as  the  vine  does  in 
order  to  generate  the  juice,  and  the  poppy- 
plant  the  opium,  namely,  carbonic  acid,  ammo- 
nia, and  water.  These  three  bodies  are  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  distributed  by  it  over  the  whole  world. 

If  nothing  further  were  necessary  to  the  rais- 
ing of  plants,  the  whole  of  agriculture  would 
consist  only  of.  seed-time  and  harvest.  But 
we  have  the  experience  of  all  agriculturists 
to  show  that  it  can  not  altogether  be  so ;  that 
every  field  can  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  bar- 
renness by  continuous  sowing  and  harvesting. 
Men  sought  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  in 
the  supposition  that  every  plant  secreted 
matter  in  its  roots  which,  while  disadvan- 
tageous *to  itself,  could  be  useful  to  another ; 
wherewith  the  visible  results  of  the  changing 
of  crops  were  brought  in  connection.  But  this 
view  could  not  be  the  correct  one,  for  the  same 
plants  have  grown  on  the  prairies  and  on  the 
pampas,  in  the  same  situation,  and  with  like 
luxuriance,  for  thousands  of  years ;  and  the 
only  difference  between  them  and  the  arable 
field  and  meadow  of  the  farmer  is  this,  that 
while  on  the  prairies  the  harvest  is  never  gath- 
ered, in  the  other  it  is  reaped  every  year.  And 
with  this  gathering  of  the  harvest  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  away  matter  which  can  never 
be  restored.  In  this  way  Liebig  finally  arrived 
at  the  grand  conclusion  which  forms  the  pal- 
pable foundation  of  the  new  agriculture— that 
the  ash-constituents  of  the  plant  belong  to  the 
life  of  the  plant ;  that  plants  without  a  certain 
amount  of  this  non-volatile  substance  can  not 
possibly  be  developed. 

This  simple  sentence,  which  is  now  compre- 
hensible wherever  it  is  uttered,  every  intelli- 
gent farmer  carries  on  his  tongue,  and  makes 
it  the  rule  of  his  actions.  This  sentence  has, 


therefore,  become  weighty,  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  its  assistance  to  man  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plants.  While  the  volatile  elements 
of  plants  are  carried  off  by  the  wind  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  are  thus  accessible 
from  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  from  the  luxuriant  coasts  of  Ceylon 
and  Amboyna  to  the  uttermost  point  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  the  fireproof,  clod-clinging,  ashen  con- 
stituent, which  is  only  moved  the  width  of  a 
blade  of  straw  in  a  year,  becomes  surely  and 
regularly  distributed  again  in  the  earth,  but 
yet  contains  no  substitution  for  the  portion 
which  is  gone  away.  As  soon  as  this  theory 
was  recognized,  practical  science  took  on  a 
different  aspect  Man  could  and  must  direct 
his  whole  energy  to  the  restoring  of  this  mate- 
rial necessarily  withdrawn  by  agriculture  from 
the  soil.  It  is  true  that  people  had  earlier  rec- 
ognized by  experience  the  usefulness  and  ne- 
cessity of  manures,  and  in  all  times  they  had 
used  the  refuse  of  life  wherever  it  could  be  ren- 
dered servi cable,  and  not  being  otherwise  avail- 
able, for  this  purpose ;  but  it  was  not  known 
what  substances  were  thus  returned  to  the  soil 
in  this  refuse,  nor  was  it  a  matter  of  consider- 
ation that  it  should  give  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  what  had  been  taken  away  in  fruit  and 
animals  sold. 

The  first  great  application  which  Liebig  made 
of  the  fads  thus  acquired  was  to  prove  with 
mathematical  precision  how  even  fruitful  fields 
must  become  impoverished  and  barren  by  the 
mere  making  use  ef  their  own  manures,  as  is 
usually  done  in  agriculture.  The  indispensable 
ashen  constituents  of  the  plant  are  first  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphate,  gypsum,  to  give  to  the 
albumen  the  necessary  amount  of  sulphur  of 
which  it  is  ever  in  need ;  then  phosphoric  acid, 
which  must  be  contained  as  phosphate,  of  lime 
in  every  plant-growing  soil,  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  potash,  which  is  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  all  plants.  These  are  the  substances  which 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  would  return  to 
the  soil,  but  which  by  modern  agriculture  are 
now  taken  elsewhere.  Science  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  farmer.  She  examines  the  rocks,  the 
stones,  the  refuse  of  industry,  for  these  mate- 
rials, and  offers  them  properly  prepared  to  his 
hand.  The  distant  coasts  of  the  still  sea  are 
explored,  and  treasures  of  infinite  value  which 
lay  for  thousands  of  years,  accumulating  and 
useless,  are  brought  into  commerce,  and  are 
now  producing  life 

The  blessings  arising  from  intellectual  con- 
quest also  spread  in  neighboring  spheres.  With 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nutritive  mate- 
rials and  the  parts  of  the  animal  body,  there 
arose  the  remarkable  fact  as  a  result — that  the 
animal  can  use  only  such  material  for  its  nour- 
ishment as  have  already  in  the  plant  the  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  body.  The  vegetable  al- 
bumen in  hay  and  clover  differs  from  that  in 
cattle  or  poultry  only  in  form,  and  the  latter 
not  at  all  from  that  of  man ;  so  that  the  grass 
plant  first  produces  the  material  for  the  brain 
of  the  thinker.  The  celebrated  physiologist 
Johann  Muller  was  so  taken  by  the  importance 
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of  the  discoveries  of  Lieblg  in  this  field,  that 
he  at  once  suspended  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  on  physiology.  In  his  80th  year,  Mailer 
was  at  Coblentz,  his  birthplace,  and  Liebig  quite 
accidentally  was  there  too.  Neither  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  other.  A  meeting 
was  brought  about  in  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  and  on 
Muller's  being  introduced  into  the  saloon,  both 
advanced  and  embraced  cordially.  Liebig  took 
upon  himself  the  part  of  host,  and  enchanted 
Muller  by  the  richness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  views.  The  conversation  at 
that  time  was  more  on  physiology. 

Liebig's  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature 
led  him  to  a  totally  unexpected  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  As  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  at  one  time  declared  the  sentiment 
that  the  ignorance,  the  forgetfulness,  or  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  man  are  the  only  cause 
of  public  misfortune,  and  the  destruction  of 
governments  at  the  head  of  their  works,  so 
Liebig  is  responsible  for  the  expression— that 
the  ignorance  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
are  the  essential  cause  of  the  downfall  of  nations 
and  the  revolutions  of  history.  All  nations,  if 
they  have  destroyed  the  frultfblness  of  their 
soil  during  a  cycle  of  centuries,  must  change 
their  locality  or  become  conquered  by  a  neigh- 
boring people.  The  migrations  of  nations  were 
a  result  of  the  violated  natural  law ;  and  the 
Alarics  and  Attilas  were  not  themselves 
the  pursuers,  but  were  driven  off  by  neces- 
sity. Greece's  period  of  bloom  soon  passed 
away,  on  account  of  her  narrow  territory  of 
fruitful  coasts ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Philip 
she  could  not  long  withstand  the  crafty  con- 
queror, on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  wheat  The 
thousand  years'  dominion  of  Rome  is  explained 
in  the  fact  that  as  victor  she  enforced  from  the 
vanquished  her  necessities  of  life,  until  even 
here  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  of  Sicily, 
Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  took  its  course 
through  the  Cloaea  Maxima  in  the  Tyrrhean 
Sea.  Never  was  Italy  so  populated  as  at  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  Eneas ;  and  Greece  was 
never  so  rich  both  in  people  and  cities  as  at  the 
time  when  Homer  in  his  Iliad  sings  to  us  his 
catalogue  of  ships.  The  names  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia— Susa,  Palmyra, 
Ecbatana,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Persepolis,  Sard  is 
— sound  to  us  like  the  legends  of  a  land  where 
now  scarce  a  solitary  shepherd  seeks  the  great 
shade  of  antiquity  among  the  broken  pillars. 
And  what  has  produced  this  fearful  change? 
The  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature;  the  de- 
struction of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  by  agri- 
cultural robbery  I  At  last  every  people  must 
emigrate — "  their  gods  in  the  bosom  carrying  " 
— and  seek  fresh  lands  full  of  natural  vitality, 
until  even  these,  too,  must  be  left  from  the  same 
cause.  Thus  has  the  world-dominion  of  the 
south  become  transferred  to  the  north,  because 
here  yet  lay  an  unexhausted  soil ;  but  it  will 
be  compelled  to  retreat  hence  if  we  do  not,  in 
the  mean  time,  become  generally  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  this  sense,  then,  we  can  say  that  Liebig 
has  re-conquered  the  whole  of  mankind ;  for  he 


teaches  them  the  law  according  to  which  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  can  be  restored,  thus 
permitting  them  to  remain  a  thousand  or  even 
more  years  upon  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
The  conquerors  of  antiquity,  the  Tamerianes, 
the  Ghenghis  Khans,  passed  by  as  a  hurricane, 
leaving  no  traces  of  their  presence  except  de- 
stroyed cities  and  desolated  human  happiness. 
But  the  conquest  of  Liebig  is  of  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  the  first  condition  to  the  dream  of 
eternal  peace.  The  inventing  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  steam  engine  are  not  of  such 
world-historical  importance  as  the  agricultural 
chemistry  of  Liebig;  for  with  the  use  of  the 
former  no  people  have  any  protection  against 
the  exhaustion  of  their  soils— against  famine. 

[We  would  do  great  injustice  to  Liebig's  ex- 
tended fame  by  not  completing  the  record  of 
his  labors  in  enumerating  his  principal  publi- 
cations. We  may  name  his  "  Familiar  Letters 
on  Chemistry,  and  its.Relations  to  Commerce, 
Physiology,  and  Agriculture,"  written  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  application  of  chem- 
ical truths  to  the  practical  arts  of  life,  and  fol- 
lowing up  the  researches  on  the  bearing  of 
chemistry  upon  physiology,  medicine,  and  ag- 
riculture ;  "  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry 
in  its  Application  to  Physiology  and  Pathol- 
ogy/' in  which  he  traces  out  the  changes  in 
vegetable  bodies,  and  their  causes.  Many 
papers  on  this  subject  also  appeared  in  the 
Anncden  der  Chemistrie,  and  other  magazines, 
and  have  been  embodied  and  translated  under 
the  title  of  "  Researches- on  the  Chemistry  of 
Food."  He  completed,  with  Wohler,  a  "Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry,"  commenced  in  1887. 
He  contributed  to  Gerger's  "Handbook  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry"  (1839),  the  portion 
devoted  to  Organic  Chemistry,  which  has  since 
appeared  as  a  separate  work.  In  1841  be  fur- 
nished the  organic  portion  of  Dr.  Turner's 
"  Elements  of  Chemistry."  In  1848  he  estab- 
lished, with  Professor  Kopp,  an  Annual  Report 
on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  aided  by  cele- 
brated contributors.  Among  his  numerous 
works  translated  into  English  are,  "  Letters  on 
Modern  Agriculture,"  "Natural  Laws  of  Ag- 
riculture," "Agricultural  Chemistry,"*  "Prin- 
ciples of  Agricultural  Chemistry,""  Handbook 
of  Organic  Analysis,"  "  Practical  Examination 
on  the  Procedure  and  Results  of  the  Analyzing 
of  Organic  Bodies,"  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry,"  "  Researches  into  the  Motions  of 
Juices  in  the  Animal  Body,"  "Physiology 
Applied  to  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,"  and 
others. 

The  great  chemist  has  received  honors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Individuals,  soci- 
eties, and  even  royalty.  Louis  II.,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  made  him  a  Baron 
in  1845.  Professorships  have  been  offered  to 
him  in  England,  at  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
the  chief  universities  in  Germany.  He  re- 
mained at  Giessen  till  1852,  when  he  accepted 
the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  at  Munich,  and 
the  Presidency  of  the  Laboratory  there.  In 
1854  he  was  honored  by  his  admirers  in  Europe 

•  Published  at  this  office,  price  80  cenU. 


by  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  (gold),  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  five  pieces  of  silver,  Intended  to  pass 
as  heirlooms  to  his  children,  and  the  remain- 
der, or  half,  in  money.  He  was,  in  1860,  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
at  Munich,  as  successor  of  Thiersch.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  foreign  associate  member  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Science,  to  take  the  place  of 
Liedmann.] 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

A  whiter  in  the  N.  Y.  Independent  says : 

Instinct  is  a  great  matter,  as  Fs! staff  justly 
remarked;  and  so  is  temperament  Indeed, 
temperament,  if  not  instructed,  modifies  and 
directs  instinct.  Instinct  prompts  us  all  to  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  we  can  be.  Tem- 
perament makes  us  take  very  different  views  as 
to  how  these  fortunate  results  are  to  be  gained. 
The  sanguineous  temperament  sees  all  things 
couleur  de  reee,  and  the  whole  prospect  glows 
with  light  and  beauty.  Everything  is  going 
on  well,  and  will  go  on  better.  Prosperity  is 
the  rule,  and  adversity  the  exception.  Health 
is  the  normal  condition,  and  disease  the  abnor- 
mal and  accidental,  which  health  is  ever  striv- 
ing to  overcome  and  eliminate. 

The  billons  temperament,  on  the  other  hand, 
tinges  everything  it  sees,  with  a  congenial  yel- 
low, as  the  jaundiced  eye  gives  its  own  hue  to 
whatever  it  looks  upon.  If  health  be  the  order 
of  Nature,  disease  has  become  the  second  nature 
of  man  through  his  misconduct  or  mismanage- 
ment The  influence  of  these  two  tempera- 
ments to  seen  in  all  the  relations  of  life— in  the 
family,  on  the  exchange,  in  philosophy,  in 
science,  in  theology. 

Now  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces — drag- 
ging as  they  do  in  opposite  directions— is  gen- 
erally in  a  line  of  average  common  sense.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  sanguine  man,  the  progress 
of  our  material  prosperity  would  not  have  gone 
forward  with  the  velocity  which  has  all  along 
characterized  it  And  if  his  enthusiasm  were 
not  checked  and  modified  by  the  careful  anx- 
iety, and  chilled  by  the  ill-boding  fears  of  his 
bilious  partner,  it  would  oftener  end  in  bank- 
ruptcy than  it  does  now.  The  views  which 
men  take  of  public  affairs  are  colored  in  the 
same  way  by  the  tint  of  the  optic  lens  through 
which  they  are  regarded.  The  mind's  eye  of 
one  man  sees  the  near  distance  crowded  with 
excessive  importations,  and  the  remote  horizon 
black  with  clouds  that  threaten  a  tempest  of 
bankruptcy.  He  uplifts  his  voice  and  cries 
aloud  to  the  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
coma  Another  man  sees  the  land  filled  with 
industries  and  teeming  with  harvests,  which 
may  healthfully  absorb  and  pay  for  the  mer- 
chandise with  which  commerce  encumbers 
the  wharves.  The  foreground  is  full  of  cheer- 
ful life  and  energy,  the  middle  distance  with 
abundant  crops  and  remunerative  returns  for 
labor  and  skill,  while  the  distant  skies  beam 
with  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  rainbow  of  hope 
and  promise. 

Go 
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The  Truth,  of  course,  lies  between  these  two 
extremes ;  and  she  is  approached  and  laid  hold 
of  according  as  the  temperament  the  most  un- 
der the  control  of  reason  and  wisdom  has  the 
mastery.  The  country  is  full  of  all  the  mate- 
rials of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  land  courts 
the  baud  of  the  husbandman,  and  laughs  with 
harvests  if  he  will  but  answer  to  her  wooing. 
The  mine  and  the  cotton-field  offer  themselves 
to  be  hammered  or  woven  into  solid  or  textile 
gold  to  the  hand  of  intelligent  labor.  All  the  el- 
ements of  wealth  abound  in  every  form  and  in 
the  most  prodigal  abundance.  But  the  hand 
and  the  head  must  combine  to  create  the  con- 
ditions on  which  only  these  good  things  are  to 
be  had.  And  how  this  is  to  be  done  will  be  long 
the  question  which  will  be  mooted  between  the 
different  temperaments  which  make  up  the 
intelligence  of  the  nation.  The  true  philoso- 
phy of  public  prosperity— which  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  individual  prosperity— can  only  be 
learned  by  scientific  observation  of  the  facts  of 
experience.  The  caution  of  the  saturnine  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  sanguine  must  in  the  end 
find  the  true  mean  in  a  country  where  a  free 
press  gives  free  discussion  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  do  its  work,  the  discovery  of  true  prin- 
ciples, and  the  best  method  of  applying  them. 

We  see  this  conflict  of  temperaments  in  the 
way  in  which  different  men  look  at  the  financial 
conduct  of  our  public  affairs,  and  in  the  changes 
which  varying  eventB,  or  even  rumors,  effect  in 
the  gold  market,  and  so  in  every  other.  Not 
ware  only,  but  the  rumors  of  ware,  bring  ruin 
to  many  men ;  and  thus  the  loose  talk  of  pub- 
lic men,  or  their  appeals  to  the  lower  passions 
of  mankind,  may  affect  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  thousands.  Fears  affect  most  those 
bilious  temperaments  which  are  apt  to  snuff 
evil  afar  off,  and  which  seek  instinctively  to 
hide  themselves  from  the  coming  storm.  To 
do  this,  they  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  affaire 
on  which  the  average  of  prosperity  depends ; 
and  this  is  brought  down  below  its  normal  lev- 
el, crushing  in  its  fall  many  a  sanguine  adven- 
turer. We  are  laboring  in  this  country  under 
the  burden  of  a  debt  which  may  be  made  light 
or  heavy  according  as  our  financial  policy  shall 
be  wise  or  foolish.  It  must  be  so  directed  as  to 
give  no  undue  excitement  to  the  sanguine,  who 
are  always  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  illusions 
of  hope ;  nor  yet  to  alarm  the  atrabiliary,  whose 
fears  are  only  too  swift  to  awake  to  dangerous 
vitality.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
No  one  man.  Peace  must  be  given  to  the 
South,  and  maintained  there.  Peace  must  be 
maintained  with  foreign  nations.  Good  faith 
must  be  held  with  the  public  creditor.  Com- 
merce and  manufacturing  must  be  joined  with 
agriculture— the  first  element  of  the  prosperity 
of  any  nation— in  friendly  and  harmonious  rela- 
tions, each  sustaining  and  encouraging  the  oth- 
er. The  resolute  purpose  of  the  Head  of  the  Na- 
tion supported  aud  enlightened  by  experience 
&nd  calm  wisdom,  can  maintain  the  balance  of 
the  diverse  temperaments  from  which  will  pro- 
ceed a  solid  and  permanent  prosperity.  And 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  they  will. 


EDUCATION. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  —  TRUE  AND 
FALSE  EDUCATION. 

The  moral  sentiment— now  happily  quite  a 
conviction— that  whatever  affects  the  individ- 
ual affects  the  race,  conversely  whatever  affects 
the  race  affects  the  individual,  enjoins  upon 
every  class  in  human  society,  and  upon  every 
member  of  every  class,  the  duty  of  striving  for 
education.  This  it  enjoins  from  even  the  low- 
est motive — selfishness.  Education  for  one's 
neighbor  is  well  because  it  even  benefits  one's 
self.  If  it  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  intellect— 
as  it  now  chiefly  is— it  is  neither  well  for  one's 
self,  his  neighbor,  nor  the  race. 

The  result  of  education  is  improvement.  If 
we  become  not  improved  in  the  aggregate 
sense,  by  a  given  course  of  training,  of  study, 
and  of  experience,  we  are  not  thereby  educat- 
ed ;  thereby  rather  are  we  mis-educated. 

There  is  an  old  division  of  human  nature  into 
parts  named  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the 
moral.  A  disproportion  in  the  training  of 
the  first,  the  culture  of  the  second,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  third  of  these  capacities, 
would  manifestly  be  mis-education.  Propor- 
tion is  a  great  excellence  of  education ;  dispro- 
portion is  the  great  fault  of  mis-education. 
One  unfolds  and  strengthens  by  association  and 
addition,  and  beautifies  by  promoting  and  pre- 
serving symmetry;  the  other  distorts  and 
weakens  by  separation  and  subtraction. 

Every  one,  even  by  religiously  pursuing  this 
idea  of  proportion,  can  not  attain  to  the  same 
results  in  a  given  time.  Many  can  not  attain 
to  satisfactory  results  if  unrestricted  time  and 
the  most  favored  opportunities  were  granted  to 
them.  Organization  goes  for  much :  it  is  more 
than  half.  There  is  a  vast  deal  in  blood  and 
temperament  All  can  not  be  brought  to  walk 
like  Weston,  lift  like  Wlnship,  speak  like  Phil- 
lips, write  prose  like  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
poetry  like  Wordsworth,  be  great  in  soul  like 
Garrison.  All,  however,  may  improve ;  and  a 
great  and  permanent  aid  to  this  improvement 
would  be  this  idea  of  proportion,  balance,  put 
to  use.  However  marked  may  be  one's  genius, 
wanting  balance,  success  therefrom  is  facti- 
tious, fitful,  eccentric. 

Improving  the  mind  and  at  the  same  time 
overtasking  the  physique  does  not  benefit,  it 
injures.  At  the  decline  of  the  body  mental  life 
is  enfeebled,  the  intellect  droops  and  dies  out 
Improving  the  physique  and  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  the  mind  is  not  education ;  by  dis- 
use of  the  mind  life  descends  to  the  level  of 
animals.  The  enormity  ef  this  may  be  sug- 
gested by  recognizing  the  advantage— nay,  in. 
an  entire  sense,  the  necessity — of  being  natural, 
the  disaster  of  being  unnatural.  One  gets  a 
sense  of  it  from  the  pain  experienced  by  re- 
garding a  thin-necked,  small-bodied,  large- 
headed,  bloodless  child ;  or  a  splendid  mind 
fettered  by  a  weak,  uncertain,  diseased  body; 
or  superior  talents  degraded  through  the  want 
of  a  directing  moral  sense  to  low  pursuits. 
What  a  hideous  disproportion  is  a  splendid 


mind  with  a  perfect  body  unallied  to  conscience 
and  charity !  How  little  with  all  the  greatness 
of  the  one !  how  weak  with  all  the  strength  of 
the  other !  To  educate  is  to  improve  the  mind, 
without  loss  of  bodily  vigor  and  without  de- 
struction of  the  moral  sense.  The  best  educa- 
tion is  a  combined  improvement  of  the  mind, 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  social  and  the  spiritual 
forces  of  one's  nature. 

Mis-government,  from  want  of  wisdom  and 
from  negligence,  and  society  by  its  falseness 
and  artificiality,  induces  a  fungus  growth  of 
such  social  vice  that,  children  are  born  into  the 
world  with  distorted  natures.  The  influence 
of  the  mother  upon,  the  child  is  wonderful  and 
fearful ;  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
fluence should  be  religiously  taught 

The  mother's  all-absorbing  love  is  almost 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  when 
she  gains  control  of  her  person  and  of  her 
mind. 

When  there  arc  not  healthy,  sane,  and  noble 
children  to  begin  with,  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  make  effort,  as  free  as  possible  from  de- 
jection, for  the  kind  there  is.  To  make  sug- 
gestions in  furtherance  of  this  effort,  aud  to 
notice  some  false  methods  of  instruction,  form 
the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  mother  is  naturally  and  obviously  the 
child's  first  teacher.  On  account  of  her  affec- 
tion, if  her  other  qualifications  be  adequate, 
she  is  the  child's  proper  teacher  during  his  first 
dozen  years. 

PRECOCITY  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

A  great  fault— it  should  be  made  a  crime— is 
the  hot-house  process  of  forcing  mind  beyond 
a  natural  growth.  Some  children  are  so  phys- 
ically weak  and  so  mentally  precocious  that, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  they  should  not  know  their 
alphabet  before  they  are  fifteen.  But  these 
are  the  ones  that  are  selected  and  especially 
pushed  with  books. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  idea  of  balance  already 
referred  to ;  keeping  in  mind  the  strongest  en- 
dowments of  a  child  (not  his  weakest)  as  a 
point  to  work  to  in  promoting  and  preserving 
this  balance;  keeping  in  mind  that  besides 
this  idea  of  balance  the  objects  of  education 
are  to  advance  the  mind,  to  unfold  the  con- 
science, and  to  unfetter  the  entire  nature  ut- 
terly ;  keeping  these  thoughts  in  mind,  exam- 
ine the  fact  that  while  different  individuals 
have  different  defects,  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
certain  national  defects.  One  of  these  marked 
defects  is  our  physical  degeneration,  especially 
in  our  cities,  more  especially  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  about  every 
two  generations  New  York  must  be  fed  with 
new  blood,  with  vitality  from  the  country. 
The  men  who  control  affaire,  whose  characters  ' 
are  felt,  do  not  transmit  to  their  children; 
strangers  take  the  places  of  the  fathers. 

STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Harris  reports  that  "during  the  six 
months  ending  November  1,  1867,  no  fewer 
than  6,484  infante  died  in  the  city  before  reach- 
ing their  second  year,  and  more  than  half  this 
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number  perished  before  reaching  their  first 
year." 

In  its  iBSue  of  the  27th  of  July,  1807,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  after  a  close  personal  exam- 
ination, published  an  appalling  report  of  the 
condition,  with  reference  to  ventilation  and 
light,  of  nineteen  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York. 

Recent  school  statistics  show  that  one  out  of 
seven  are  near-sighted  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
schools. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  contact  with  earth 
is  essential  to  the  best  physical  condition.  The 
soles  of  our  feet  seem  fashioned  for  this  step. 
The  bare  feet  of  children  in  cities  seldom  or 
never  touch  their  mother  earth. 
These  are  straws. 

MUSICAL  CULTURE. 

Another  national  defect,  which  is  not  so 
much  a  defect  as  a  national  negligence — the 
love  of  music  is  universal — is  the  lack  of  vocal 
musical  education.  Vocal  music  properly  cul- 
tivated incidentally  develops  the  voice,  strength- 
ens the  lungs,  gives  form  and  mobility  to  speech, 
while  it  is  the  fit  utterance  for  the  finer  elements 
of  the  soul.  Happily  Galin  invented  a  method 
of  writing  it,  which  has  been  so  scientifically 
elaborated  and  applied  by  Madame  Cheve  in 
the  department  of  Intonation,  by  M.  Paris  in 
the  department  of  Durations,  and  by  M.  Cheve 
in  the  department  of  Theory,  that  combined  is 
so  regular,  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  com- 
plete that  every  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  readily  learn  the  science  of  music ;  by  be- 
ginning young  enough,  every  person  can  learn 
to  a  considerable  degree  its  art.  Of  course  be- 
yond a  certain  point  all  who  are  deficient  in 
musical  genius  can  not  go.  They  who  have 
genius  are  few ;  who  have  talent  are  many ;  who 
have  facility  are  multitudes ;  but  all,  without 
organic  defect,  may  learn  to  read  music  at 
sight,  and  may  discover  in  it  the  fit  language 
for  the  expression  of  their  characteristics.  The 
organ  for  the  emission  of  sound  is  one  thing ; 
speaking  in  a  phrenologic  way,  the  functions  of 
the  faculties  of  Time  and  Tune  another.  But 
back  of  these  the  soul,  the  sense  of  art,  the 
place  of  emotion,  is  the  dwelling-place,  the 
star-paved  floor,  the  luminous  dome,  the  inner 
light  and  fire  and  cadence  and  rapture  of 
music.  The  throat  speaks  for  the  soul  as  the 
ear  hears  for  it.  The  faculties-  of  Time  and  of 
Tune—of  harmony  and  of  melody — interpret 
for  the  soul.  That  high  poet  and  incomparable 
critic  Matthew  Arnold  says,  in  speaking  of 
Shelley,  that  he  lacked  sanity,  that  he  had  not 
enough  sanity  to  he  a  great  poet,  though  he 
might  have  been  a  great  musician.  Does  it 
not  seem  more  natural  to  consider  that  to  be 
great  in  anything  requires  to  be  sane  in  it? 
Does  it  not  seem  unnatural  that  insanity  should 
be  a  quality  of  musical  genius  ?  Is  not  all  art 
high  and  equally  high  f  Is  not  each  art  a  sov- 
ereign and  equal  speech  of  the  soul  ?  It  is  a 
kind  of  shock  to  realize  that  so  high  a  poet  and 
so  catholic  a  critic  as  Matthew  Arnold  should 
A  not  consider  8helley  a  great  poet ;  hut  it  is  not 
^  his  opinion  of  Shelley,  but  his  opinion  of  music, 


that  is  spoken  against  in  this.  The  voice  that 
repeats,  the  faculties  of  Time  and  of  Tune  that 
interpret,  can  be  taught,  and  these  it  is  proposed 
to  teach.  Music  itself  is  of  the  soul,  no  way  of 
rote  can  reach  it ;  it  (the  soul)  has  its  own  ways 
of  unfolding  Its  powers  and  passions.  The  lit- 
erature of  music  will  forever  delight  us  in 
the  romances  of  Elizabeth  Shepherd  and  of 
George  Sand.  It  is  a  saying  of  Disraeli,  that 
"  were  it  not  for  music  the  beautiful  were  dead." 


"GETTING"  AND     FINISHING  EDUCATION. 

•  Two  great  faults  of  mis-education  are  con- 
tradictions to  each  other;  one  is  committed 
while  getting  what  is  named  an  education,  the 
other  in  what  is  named  finishing  it  In  the 
getting,  many  things  are  sought  at  the  same 
time,  flippantly  and  superficially;  in  the  finish- 
ing, one  thing  is  sought  narrowly  and  with  a 
low  motive.  The  young  man  is  directing  him- 
self—whatever may  be  his  profession  or  his 
want  of  one — primarily  to  making  a  fortune ; 
the  young  woman  to  marrying  one. 

In  the  getting,  individual  characteristics  are 
usually  ignored;  all  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 
The  rapid,  quick-witted,  and  profound  are  held 
back  and  their  enthusiasm  turned  to  disgust  by 
the  slow,  the  dull,  and  the  shallow,  while  the 
latter  are  hurried  along  and  discouraged  by  the 
former.  Organic  defects  are  not  considered. 
Portions  of  the  mind  that  are  natively  bright 
are  often  unduly  stimulated ;  other  portions 
that  are  natively  weak  and  inactive  are  left  to 
become  weaker  by  inaction.  Methods  should 
be  resorted  to  to  leave  in  repose  the  natively 
too  strong  characteristics  and  to  unfold  the 
dormant  and  weak  ones. 

REQUISITES  TO  A  PROPER  METHOD. 

The  teacher  should  classify  his  pupils  not 
alone  according  to  their  advancement,  but  ac- 
cording as  well  to  their  aptitude  for  improve- 
ment, and  to  their  energy.  If  the  pupil  is  de- 
ficient bodily,  methods  to  build  up  his  physical 
vigor  should  be  especially  resorted  to.  Until 
accomplished  this  should  be  the  chief  aim.  If 
mental  work  is  done  at  such  time,  such  should 
be  chosen  as  can  be  prosecuted  out-of-doors. 
Skating  will  unfold  that  perceptive  named 
Weight  Walking  through  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  perceptives  named  Color,  Order,  and 
Locality,  and  the  faculties  of  observation  gen- 
erally, and  of  Memory,  of  Language,  and  of  the 
will,  may  be  educated.  Locality,  by  impress- 
ing upon  the  mind  the  places  visited,  and  their 
.relative  situations ;  Color,  by  noticing  and  con- 
trasting the  hues  of  objects  seen ;  Observation 
in  genera],  by  an  examination,  in  the  most  pen- 
etrative and  widest  senses,  of  the  places  visited, 
and  of  the  properties  of  the  things  seen  therein ; 
the  will,  by  directing  observation  and  keeping 
it  at  its  work ;  the  Memory  and  Order,  by  sys- 
tematically reporting  all  that  was  seen  and  un- 
dergone ;  Language,  by  selecting  words  to  fitly 
describe  what  is  seen  and  undergone,  and 
building  these  into  sentences,  and  these  again 
into  passages.  While  we  are  getting  mental 
training,  we  may  unconsciously  be  building  up 
the  body,  as  in  surveying,  in  botany,  in  natu- 
ral history,  in  ornithology. 


A  slouchy,  awkward,  weak  body  may  be 
made  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  person,  firm,  steady,  graceful, 
strong,  through  systematic  continuous  training 
by  light  gymnastics,  dancing,  skating,  running, 
walking,  fencing,  boxing,  swimming,  horse- 
back-riding, rowing,  and  the  like.  When  the 
body  becomes,  in  any  degree,  firm,  steady, 
graceful,  strong,  swift,  who  can  deny  its  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  morals  ? 
What  a  pleasant  and  surprising  effect  merely 
animal  spirits  have  upon  the  manners  of  a  per- 
son and  upon  the  manner  of  his  speech  1  Is  it 
not  the  source  of  one  of  the  elements  of  a  fine 
style  in  writing,  the  element  of  bloom  or  ruddi- 
ness? What  promotes  animal  spirits  so  well 
as  physical  culture  in  the  ways  named  ?  The 
Greeks  who  created  architecture,  who  pro- 
duced the  most  melodious,  graceful,  and  limpid 
literature,  who  were  great  in  oratory,  in  art,  in ' 
philosophy,  and  in  politics,  were  the  greatest 
of  gymnasts. 

By  making  the  hand  cunning,  certain;  by 
making  the  body  master  so  far  as  may  be  of 
the  elements  and  of  the  liable  situations  of 
experience ;  by  bringing  the  physical  functions 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  besides  preparing 
us  to  appreciate  properly  this  material  world, 
and  to  naturally  live  in  it,  these  enable  us  to 
take  a  long  step  toward  physical  courage,  which 
is  very  closely  allied  to  the  cardinal  virtue — 
moral  courage. 

In  the  getting,  the  senses  should  not  be  im- 
paired, but  in  this  getting  they  almost  always 
are  impaired.  Seeing,  by  study  in  dark  rooms, 
by  artificial  light,  by  the  light  striking  the  eyes 
and  not  the  page;  tasting,  by  all  the  habits 
that  bring  dyspepsia ;  want  of  light,  want  of 
exercise,  want  of  proper  food  properly  prepared 
and  properly  taken  into  the  stomach ;  hearing 
and  smelling,  by  want  of  ventilation  and  of  a 
umform  temperature  of  the  study  and  recita- 
tion rooms.  All  ire  impaired,  too,  by  the 
general  reduction  of  vital  force  from  these 
various  causes. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  national  disease.  Catarrh  la 
fast  becoming  such.   The  causes  are  apparent 

The  senses  are  the  avenues  to  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  sources  of  all  physical  appreciation, 
if  even  their  functions  may  not  be  named  in  a 
more  exalted  way ;  they  must  not  be  shut  up. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  pupil  have  a  mental 
defect  such  as  of  memory,  of  perception,  of 
clearness,  or  of  expression,  especial  attention 
should  be  directed  to  this  defect  until  it  is 
overcome. 

WANT  OF  THOROUGHNESS — NECESSITY  OF  HO- 
TTVE8. 

In  the  getting,  a  great  fault  is  the  want  of 
thoroughness.  A  promoter  of  this  fault  is  the 
absence  of  a  noble  motive.  There  should  be 
the  same  self-abnegation,  the  same  conscience, 
the  same  sternness  to  self,  the  same  severity  in 
study  as  in  moral  practice.  The  motive  should 
have  its  source  in  the  enduring  promptings  of 
the  soul.  Thus  we  are  told  that  we  should  be 
honest  because  it  is  right,— not  because  it  is  the 
best  policy ;  courageous,  because  it  satisfies  the 
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soul,— not  from  fear  of  public  opinion ;  just, 
because  our  better  nature  prompts  us  to  be, — 
not  to  have  others  just  to  us ;  generous  spon- 
taneously, because  it  blesses  us  to  give  —  the 
giving  blesses— not  for  applause;  pure  in  mind 
and  heart,  because  in  this  is  immortality,— not 
from  superstitious  dread.  In  our  studies  we 
should  be  honest  and  courageous  and  just  and 
generous  and  pure  in  mind  and  heart  in  these 
high  senses. 

Another  promoter  of  this  want  of  thorough- 
ness is  passing  beyond  a  point  before  it  is 
mastered.  Another  such  is  pursuing  subjects 
unfitted  to  the  pupil's  maturity  or  want  of 
maturity.  There  is  a  natural  growth  of  the 
body  and  unfolding  of  the  mind.  Naturally 
in  the  way  of  the  mind,  perception  is  first  un- 
folded, then  memory,  then  reflection.  Obvi- 
ously to  teach  metaphysics  before  penmanship 
is  contrary  to  nature. 

Another  chief  promoter  to  this  fault  of  the 
want  of  thoroughness  is  to  compel  a  student  to 
pursue  a  subject  for  which  he  has  at  the  time 
a  repugnance,  and  to  keep  him  from  pursuing 
one  to  which  he  is  inclined,  when  these  sub- 
jects are  similarly  appropriate  to  his  under- 
standing and  needs.  Another,  is  the  routine 
and  formality  in  teaching,  which  checks  all 
that  is  creative  or  original.  Learning  is  limited 
to  verbal  memorizing,  by  which  even  the 
memery  is  not  strengthened.  This  want  of 
thoroughness,  while  it  does  not  unfold  and 
strengthen  the  mind,  produces  a  moral  chaos ; 
it  lures  the  victim  into  frivolity,  insincerity, 
and  untruth— untruth  to  self.  This  shallow- 
ness begets  affectation,  ostentation,  and  pedan- 
try. It  utterly  destroys  the  teachable  spirit 
which  is  full  of  humility  and  patience  and 
conscience,  which  is  full  of  emulative  desire 
and  unflagging  application. 

VERBAL  EXPRESSION  01*  THOUGHT. 

All  this  about  thoroughness  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  study  of  expression.  Teach- 
ers should  be  able  to  give,  and  should  give 
conscientiously  and  systematically:  (1)  in  a 
concise  and  clear  manner  the  plan  the  author 
had ;  (3)  should  notice  whatever  is  excellent 
and  whatever  is  faulty,  and  point  out  the  same 
in  each  passage ;  (8)  should  contrast  the  idiom 
and  the  style  of  the  author  in  hand  with  the 
idiom  and  the  style  of  other  authors  in  the 
same  language  -  with  whom  the  student  is 
acquainted;  (4)  should  contrast  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  language  in  hand  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  other  languages  with  which  the 
student  is  acquainted;  meanwhile  should  ex- 
press the  significance  of  words  and  the  true 
laws  of  art  in  lingual  expression.  Briefly,  a 
technical  knowledge  of  different  modes  of 
expression  should  be  taught;  whatever  is 
excellent  or  defective,  beautiful  or  deformed, 
simple  or  florid  in  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
work  in  hand  should  be  pointed  out ;  its  ideas 
should  be  examined,  its  structure  explained, 
and  its  form  and  proportions  critically  recog- 
nized. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  quite  as  im- 
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tongue  to  pursue  standard  English  authors 
thus,  as  similarly  to  pursue  authors  in  other 
languages.  To  designate,  and  to  select  from 
modern  authors  in  English,  it  would  be  well  to 
study  construction  of  sentences  in  Emerson, 
and  of  passages  in  Matthew  Arnold. 

Much  is  said  about  persons  who  are  "all 
words  and  no  sense,"  and  there  may  be  much 
truth  in  this  saying ;  but  how  are  we  to  learn 
what  one  knows,  or  lacks  in  knowing,  except 
through  what  he  says  ?  There  is  just  a  chance 
that  shallowness  gains  a  great  deal  by  silence. 
It  may  be  held  as  a  test,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  as  such,  that  what  one  knows  he  can 
express.  He  may  not  be  able  to  express  it 
artistically ;  though  even  he  can  in  this  way 
if  his  artistic  education  be  sufficient  It,  for 
instance,  would  be  a  convincing  evidence  that 
one  understands  arithmetic  or  grammar,  if  he 
can  create  in  an  intelligent  form  an  arithmetic 
or  a  grammar. 

In  this  getting,  it  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  influence  of  circumstance,  the 
events  of  a  young  person's  life,  have  a  fearful 
influence  in  fonning  his  character.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unwise,  as  all  observation  and 
experience  show,  than  to  keep  a  child's 
life  devoid  of  incident.  At  the  proper  ago, 
with  proper  protection  if  possible,  all  oppor- 
tunity should  be  allowed  him.  He  should 
know  the  world.  He  will  know  the  world; 
and  if  he  be  assisted  and  protected,  and 
allowed  liberty  in  this,  it  would  he  much 
better  than  if  he  got  this  knowledge  through 
rebellion. 

"  FINISHING." 

In  the  finishing,  one  thing  is  usually  pursued 
narrowly  and  with  a  low  motive.  Each  nation 
crushes  itself  into  a  great  machine,  its  citizens 
into  members  of  this  monster  automaton — 
members  of  various  degrees  of  importance, 
according  to  circumstance  or  the  inscrutable 
whims  of  fate.  Persons  are  not  permitted  to 
be  machines  entire  (which  might  be  a  great 
step  toward  being  men),  but  only  parts  of  a 
machine.  The  modut  operandi  and  the  obscur- 
ing out-look  of  this  great  machine  in  our 
country  is  to.  make  money.  The  professions- 
law,  medicine,  divinity— have  for  their  aim,  to 
get  on.  So  with  literature— nay,  what  goes 
for  that— and  with  every  other  vocation.  Men 
are  prepared  for  their  part  in  this  machine  in 
the  way  that  promises  the  most  money. 
Knowledge  is  not  sought  for  the  love  of  it 
The  true  function  of  culture  is  to  refine ;  but  it 
is  also  to  broaden,  to  quicken,  and  to  liberalize. 
This  method  shuts  out  all  thought  but  in  one 
way  upon  one  subject 

That  different  natures  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  different  pursuits  is  unquestionable ;  but  in 
fitting  persons  into  their  places  in  society,  the 
individual,  the  man,  must  not  be  overlooked ; 
after  all  he  is  the  principal  thing.  Society  is 
worth  .nothing  without  him.  Society  can  sub- 
serve no  good  purpose  by  transforming  men 
and  women  into  sticks. 

Mental  education  may  be  'divided  into  con- 
ception and  expression.   These  are  inseparably 


allied.  If  the  expression  be  awkward,  the 
thought  is  likewise.  If  the  thought  be  con- 
fused and  superficial,  its  expression  will  lack 
simplicity,  directness,  and  fullness.  While  we 
are  educated  in  one  we  are  educated  in  the 
other.  Ideas  become  more  firmly  our  own 
when  built  into  a  structure  of  exact  and  fitting 
words.  Words  gets  a  fresh  significance  when 
they  express  our  ideas. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  PERCEPTIVE  QUALITIES. 

The  mental  characteristics  that  afford  the 
ways  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge— those 
functions  that  stand  midway  between  the 
senses  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  that  create 
—are  those  that  observe,  that  retain,  that  com- 
pare, and  imitate,— the  faculties  of  observation, 
of  memory,  and  of  comparison.  These  facul- 
ties are  the  highways  of  the  mind  proper,  over 
which  its  servanla — the  senses — bring  its  food. 
Observation  perceives  and  gathers  facts ; 
memory  retains  them.  The  faculty  of  Imita- 
tion assimilates  from  everybody  and  every- 
thing. That  of  Comparison,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, enables  us  to  compare ;  it  is  the  appreci- 
ative faculty— the  faculty  of  criticism  and  of  dis- 
crimination. Obviously  these  ways  to  know- 
ledge should  not  be  obstructed ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  do  well  paved  and  ballasted. 
Observation  may  be  promoted  and  preserved, 
as  its  name  implies,  simply  by  persistently  and 
systematically  observing.  Memory  may  bo 
improved  by  an  application  of  the  science  of 
phreno-mnemotechny,  invented  by  Grey  and 
Feinaigle,  and  elaborated  by  Amie  Paris  and 
Francis  Fauvel  Gouraud.  Imitation  may  be 
aroused  and  sustained  by  histrionic  persona- 
tion and  by  many  other  obvious  ways. 

The  inciters  to  achievement  may  be  a  spirit 
of  emulation  and  that  energy  and  steadiness 
of  character  whose  expression  is  continuous 
application.  These  inciters  arouse,  sustain, 
and  achieve;  they  constitute  the  executive 
department  of  character.  They  not  only  push 
forward  the  faculties,  the  impulses,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  but  they  awake  these, 
keep  them  alive  and  enduring.  An  illustrious 
example  of  this  spirit  of  emulation  and  energy 
of  character  is  the  soldier  Sheridan. 

SUCCESS  DUE  TO  SYSTEMATIC  APPLICATION. 

A  spirit  of  emulation  may  be  inspired  by 
discriminate  praise,  by  encouraging  a  noble 
love  of  learning,  by  awaking  a  high  ideal  of 
ambition,  by  stimulating  a  keen  and  thirsting 
desire  for  excellence,  by  arousing  a  valorous 
determination  for  attainment  Continuous  ap- 
plication may  be  made  a  habit  by  pursuing 
regularly,  fixedly,  a  few  subjects— or,  better, 
one  subject— at  a  time,  and  not  giving  up  this 
pursuit  to  any  temptation  until  finished.  The 
machinery  of 'success  in  any  venture  is  organ- 
ization; the  life  of  organization  is  system. 
Continuous  application  promotes  system ;  and 
affords  a  way — the  way— for  one  short  of 
genius  to  accomplish  any  great  work. 

During  every  breath,  all  life,  we  are  educated 
or  mis-educated  by  every  event  But  the 
provinces  of  getting  and  finishing  what  is 
named  an  education  should  be: 
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To  promote  and  preserve  a  balance  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  elements  of  the  social  nature,  and  the  attri- 
butes of  the  soul ;  to  have  formed  those  habits 
of  study,  of  concentration,  and  of  patient 
continuous  application  which  will  enable  us 
to  place  ourselves  intelligently  and  directly  at 
work  upon  any  given  subject,  and  when  so 
placed  to  continue  until  the  work  is  ended ;  to 
have  the  habit  of  study  so  formed  that  it  is 
second  nature  to  deal  with  books  and  thoughts ; 
the  habit  of  concentration  so  farmed  that  it 
becomes  our  passion  to  fasten  to  the  subject  in 
hand;  the  habit  of  continuous  application  so 
formed  that  nothing  can  tempt  us  from  it,  save 
the  will ;  to  have  the  natural  avenues  of  learn- 
ing— observation,  memory,  comparison,  and 
imitation— to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
possible ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  mathematics ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
known  fundamental  principles  of  science — 
which  fundamental  principles  are  common 
whether  found  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, or  what  not;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  art — which  elements  are  common 
whether  expressed  in  music,  in  writing,  in 
architecture,  in  painting,  or  in  sculpture;  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene  (of  hygiene,  not  of  materia  medico— 
indeed,  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  hygiene 
would  vastly  do  away  with  the  use  of  materia 
mediea) ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  expression  in 
at  least  two  languages ;  to  have  by  sight, 
insight,  effort,  high  aim,  experience,  and 
knowledge,  broad  and  liberal  yet  discriminat- 
ing views  of  affairs,  events,  ideas,  and  men, 
whereby  to  examine  candidly,  cordially,  but 
without  prejudice  and  credulity  all  subjects 
brought  to  notice.  Briefly,  these  provinces 
should  be  to  have,  to  hold,  and  to  promote  that 
moral  elevation  and  tone,  that  mental  breadth 
and  culture,  that  social  richness  and  that 
physical  stamina  which  will  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  pursue  with  a  high  aim,  in  a  catholic 
and  humble  spirit,  his  chief  occupation  in  life, 
—whether  it  be  a  profession  as  such— an  art — 
a  science— the  affairs  of  men— or  anything. 


Three  Religions.— Father  Hyacinthe,  the 
famous  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  orator  of  Paris, 
declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society 
in  Paris,  that "  there  are  three  religions  in  the 
world— the  Jewish,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Pro- 
testant—all equal  in  the  sight  of  God." 

He  might  with  truth  have  said  that  there 
are  a  thousand  different  religions  in  the  world ; 
but  as  to  their  "  equality  "  in  the  sight  of  God, 
each  will  judge  for  himself.  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  That  religion  which 
develops  the  whole  human  being,  enlightens 
the  intellect,  sanctifies  the  social  feelings,  and 
makes  every  man  accountable  for  himself  to 
his  God ;  that  makes  him  a  self-governing,  self- 
regulating,  and  self-sustaining  human  being; 
that  emancipates  him  from  superstition,  and 
from  self-indulgence,  comes  nearest  to  the  re- 
quirement as  we  understand  it. 
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HOPS 


O I  what  of  fear  or  sorrow 

May  to  us  on  earth  be  given, 
Ever  near  ne,  sweetly  cheering. 

Is  this  blessed  gift  of  Heaven ; 
Strewing  gaily  all  around  her 

Joy  to  every  aching  heart ; 
Lifting  up  the  soul  that's  drooping, 

Standing  near  when  friends  must  part. 

When  the  wounded  soldier,  lying 

On  the  crimson-tented  Held, 
Hears  the  air  with  sighings  vocal. 

Feels  that  he  to  death  must  yield. 
Fleetly  o'er  the  hills  of  anguish, 

Leaning  on  her  anchor  bright. 
Comes  fair  Hope  in  all  her  lightness, 

Bringing  vlct'ry  to  his  sight 

When  the  exiles,  sadly  fleeing 

From  the  home  they  loved  so  well, 
Forced  to  flee  by  tyrant  rulers, 

In  far  distant  lands  to  dwell, 
Think  of  all  the  days  of  pleasure 

Tbey  have  spent  with  friends  of  yore, 
Hope,  with  golden  locks  appearing. 

Bide  them  think  of  these  no  more. 

Points  them  to  a  glowing  future. 

Bright  with  ail  the  Joys  of  life ; 
Helps  them  bear  their  trials  bravely. 

Stands  beside  them  In  the  strife ; 
Rends  the  misty  vail  of  sorrow; 

Bends  in  tenderness  above. 
And  with  blue  eyes  beaming  brightly, 

Cheers  them  with  her  power  of  love. 

And  when  all  seem*  dark  afdund  ns, 

When  our  friends  are  gone,  or  few. 
When  we  almost  feel  like  saying 

That  the  earth  has  nought  that's  true ; 
When  it  seems  as  though  our  troubles 

Were  too  great  for  us  to  bear, 
Hope,  e'er  pointing  upward,  murmurs, 

"  Still  remember  God  is  there. 

Still  remember  Him  whose  power 

Made  the  stars  by  night  to  shine, — 
Sends  the  blessings  and  the  sorrows, 

In  His  dealings  is  benign. 
Still  remember  Him  who  formed  you. 

Knows  your  slightest  Joy  or  grief, 
And  His  angel*  stand  there  ready, 

Down  to  come  for  your  relief.' 


LIVING  GHOSTS. 

In  these  days  of  incredulity  we  are  apt  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  ghosts,  and  to  consider  them 
merely  the  offspring  of  a  superstitious  imagin- 
ation ;  yet  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term  they 
thickly  throng  the  world.  Not  such  ghosts  as 
Puck  describes,  who,  "wandering  here  and 
there,  troop  home  to  church-yards ; "  nor  the 
"  spiritual  manifestations  "  of  these  latter  days ; 
nor  the  spectral  apparitions  caused  by  an  over- 
heated brain  or  a  gorged  stomach ;  but  to  use 
the  quaint  words  of  a  writer  whose  name  I  am 
unable  to  give :  "  One  often  meets  dead  men  in 
their  walks— ghosts  of  their  former  selves." 

Through  undue  indulgence  of  the  appetites, 


and  through  perversion  of  the  propensities,  men 
become  mere  semblances  of  what  they  once 
were,  "ghosts  of  their  former  selves."  The 
once  respectable,  temperate,  dnd  peaceful  man, 
now  a  hopeless  inebriate,  staggering  and  brawl- 
ing in  the  streets,  polluting  the  air  with  his 
profanity ;  the  once  industrious  mechanic,  now 
an  idle  loafer  descending  toward  vagabondism ; 
the  once  honest  merchant,  now  a  tricky  dealer; 
the  physician  degenerated  into  a  vender  of 
quack  nostrums;  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
who  has  lost  his  mantle  of  righteousness;  the 
lawyer  who  has  forsaken  law  and  justice,  and 
plotting  with  and  defending  contemptible  vil- 
lains; and  the  traitor  to  the  country  whose 
privileges  and  offices  he  has  enjoyed,  compose 
the  spectral  throng  which  greets  our  vision  in 
whatever  direction  we  turn.  Our  nation  af- 
fords numerous  examples  of  eminent  public 
men  who  are  advocating  principles  and  meas- 
ures directly  opposite  to  those  they  advanced 
some  years  ago.  They  have  not  advanced,  but 
retrograded,  left  the  ranks  of  truth  and  right 
and  joined  those  of  falsehood  and  wrong.  'Tig 
strange,  but  true. 

Had  Satan  been  created  the  Prince  of  evil 
instead  of  gaining  that  position  by  falling  from 
his  high  estate,  his  power  for  evil  would  be  less 
potent  than  it  is.  In  the  same  manner  these 
dead  men — for  the  man  is  dead  in  them — these 
"  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,"  exert  a  greater 
influence  for  evil  than  those  whose  life-record 
is  one  of  depravity.  They  will  descend  to  low- 
er depths;  reach  greater  lengths  and  breadths, 
and  exhibit  more  knavery  and  craftiness  than 
he  who  can  not  look  back  to  a  period  of  prob- 
ity. They  will  be  more  virulent  in  their  defa- 
mations, more  treacherous  in  their  dealings. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  oppose,  because  we 
know  not  what  to  expect  from  them.  We  can 
not  judge  their  future  by  their  past  Their 
stabs  are  those  of  an  assassin,  their  resources 
of  wickedness  are  unfathomed,  and  their  depth 
of  corruption  unknown.  Beware,  then,  of  these 
living  ghosts. 

Men  are  masters  of  their  destinies.  They  may 
be  free,  pure  in  soul,  and  strong  of  will,  just 
such  acting,  living  men  as  are  needed  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world;  or  they  may  be 
dead  men,  bartering  their  conscience  and 
honor,  all  their  God-given  birth-rights  for  a 
"  mess  of  pottage." 

Reader,  in  which  army  are  you  marching? 
In  the  ranks  of  energetic,  well-balanced  work- 
ers striving  for  the  higher  goal  by  duties  nobly 
done  ?  or  have  you  left  that  truth  and  inno- 
cence which  was  yours  in  childhood  at  least, 
and  become  one  of  the  "  whited-sepulcher" 
host,  the  "  ghosts  of  their  former  selves?  " 

CABTOjLE. 


"  Woman  was  made  of  a  rib  out  cf  the  side  of 
Adam;  not  made  out  of  his  head,  to  top  him ; 
nor  of  his  feet,  to  be  trampled  upon  by  him ; 
but  out  of  his  side,  to  be  equal  with  him ;  under 
his  arm,  to  be  protected ;  and  near  his  heart,  to 
be  loved."— Henry's  Commentaries  on  the . 
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LITTLE  DICE. 

"  Richard  is  himself  again."  Richard  is 
our  canary.  We  call  him  Dick  for  short  He 
has  just  got  over  moulting.  He  is  just  the 
gayest  bird  you  ever  saw.  He  came  to  us  one 
bright  afternoon,  like  Japhet  in  search  of  a 
father.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  we  took  him 
in.  Bought  him  a  pretty  wire  house  at  the 
corner  grocery,  and  a  quantity  of  seed.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  his  new  quarters  that  he 
didn't  stop  to  be  shy  and  timid,  but  hopped  on 
the  upper  perch  and  poured  forth  the  merriest 
and  sweetest  strains  ever  heard  in  our  house. 
Miss  Kellogg' s  voice  was  never  more  clear  and 
silvery.  "Just  let  me  have  this  house  rent 
free,  and  give  me  good  store  of  seeds,"  said  he, 
in  his  inimitable  way,  "  and  Til  furnish  music 
for  the  family."   He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

It  was  summer,  and  we  hung  him  by  the 
open  window.  How  he  did  sing!  All  day 
long  he  was  bubbling  over  with  melody — like 
the  boy  at  school,  "  it  whistled  itself."  The 
mystery  was,  how  he  could  do  it— how  such  a 
tiny  body  could  hold  so  many  tunes.  It 
seemed,  sometimes,  as  if  be  would  split  his 
little  throat,  or  perish  in  the  attempt*  Yet  he 
has  never  had  the  bronchitis,  to.  my  knowl- 
edge ;  perhaps  it  is  because  he  uses  the  cold- 
water  application  so  freely.  He  belongs  to 
the  «  Order  of  the  Bath,"  Dick  does.  My  wifo 
slips  the  bathing-dish  into  his  cage,  first  taking 
precaution  to  spread  a  cloth  upon  the  carpet 
Dick  understands  it  perfectly.  From  the  upper 
perch  he  watches  the  preparations,  cocking  his 
head  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and 
uttering  an  approving  peep  from  time  to  time. 

When  all  is  ready,  in  he  goes.  But  rfot  di- 
rectly if  we  are  "noticing"  him.  He  talks 
about  it,  in  his  jocular  way ;  hops  up  and  hops 
down, 

"  With  many  a  flirt  and  flutter," 

sticking  the  feathers  up  "  so  cunning "  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  perking  about  those  shin- 
ing black  beads  of  eyes  in  a  hundred  coquettish 
airs  and  graces.  He  enjoys  conversation,  and 
likes  a  good  deal  of  attention;  doesn't  mind  if 
I  put  my  face  up  close  to  his  face ;  yet  fears  a 
human  hand,  and  seems  instinctively  to  appre- 
hend violence. 

Stand  back  a  little,  and  watch  the  perform- 
ance. He  hops  upon  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
takes  a  taste  to  see  if  water  is 'about  the  right 
temperature,  then— no  he  don't  He  is  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  You  are  not  going  to  come 
up  and  hit  him  a  rap  over  the  head,  on  the  sly, 
not  if  he  knows  himself.  Pretty  soon  he  hops 
in.  It  makes  his  legs  cold,  and  he  hops  out 
again.  Takes  another  look  to  see  if  the  coast 
to  clear,  then  goes  in  in  earnest.  First  be 
.  ducks  his  head,  with  a  shake  and  a  flirt ;  then 
squats  his  whole  body  into  the  water,  and  with 
his  wings  makes  a  prodigious  flutter  and 
spatter;  and  concludes  by  a  final  splash  with 
his  tail.  Does  it  again — does  it  ever  so  many 
times;  and  comes  out  looking  as  if  he  had 
been  on  a  bender,  and  got  caught  out  in  a  rain 
storm.    His  soft,  shiny,  yellow  coat  is  all 


drenched  and  dripping,  his  funny  little  top- 
knot is  all  ruffled. 

Two  or  three  shakes  and  a  half  hour  of  sun- 
shine make  that  all  right,  and  Dick  is  as  hand- 
some and  merry  as  ever.  A  new  concert 
commences  immediately.  He  is  both  solo  and 
chorus,  and  dashes  off,  allegretto  eon  spirito,  all 
the  favorite  airs  of  bird  opera,  with  many  a 
trill  and  flourish  not  down  in  the  books. 

Dick  has  one  bad  habit  He  gets  up  too 
soon  in  the  morning.  He  is  emphatically  an 
"  early  bird,"  though  there  are  no  worms  to  be 
caught  The  sun  has  risen  with  great  regular- 
ity for  so  many  years,  that  I  am  quite  willing 
to  trust  Old  Sol  to  light  up  without  giving  the 
matter  my  personal  attention.  Not  so  with 
Dick.  He  is  on  a  keen  look-out  for  the  first 
hint  of  daylight,  and  reports  progress  twenty 
times  a  minute,  in  his  most  gay  and  festive 
tones.  The  whole  house  rings  with  his  mel- 
ody. Talk  about  the  "  arms  of  Morpheus  " — 
morphine  could  hardly  sleep  in  such  a  jubilee. 
"Sing  before  breakfast,  ciy  before  supper," 
says  the  old  adage.  Wife  didn't  like  so  much 
singing  before  breakfast— it  disturbed  her 
slumbers.  She  shut  the  blinds  closely,  and 
covered  the  cage  with  her  apron.  No,  use— he 
couldn't  hold  in.  Then  she  put  him  in  a  dark 
closet  Must  leave  the  door  ajar,  to  give  him 
air,  you  know.  The  little  rascal  stuck  his  bill 
to  the  crack  of  the  door,  threw  his  head  back, 
and  rattled  away  as  loudly  as  ever.  He  was 
just  gushing  over  with  song.  We  had  to  let 
him  gush. 

One  day  my  wife  let  him  out  in  the  room  for 
exercise,  and  he  happened  to  spy  his  reflection 
in  the  toilet  glass.  Dick  bristled  up  instantly. 
So  did  the  reflection.  Giving  a  sharp  cry  of 
defiance,  at  him  he  went,  pell-mell.  It  rather 
puzzled  him,  bringing  up  smack  against  the 
glass  with  a  concussion  that  made  us  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  mirror,  and  landed  him  in 
great  disorder  upon  the  bureau.  Promptly 
rallying  his  forces,  he  charged  again  and  again 
with  great  impetuosity.  The  one-sided  com- 
bat was  very  amusing. 

By  and  by,  he  saw  the  joke— he  thought. 
Finding  the  other  bird  had  just  as  good  grit  as 
he,  Dick  strove  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 
He  would  stana  for  the  hour  together  in  front 
of  the  glass,  putting  on  his  most  seductive  aire, 
chirping  and  twittering  to  the  handsome  stran- 
ger in  his  softest  and  sweetest  tone.  And  on 
the  cage  being  removed,  he  would  look  and 
call  for  his  lost  companion  for  a  long  time, 
before  resuming  his  musical  practice.  To  this 
day,  the  easiest  way  to  hush  his  singing  is  to 
set  him  in  front  of  the  glass. 

Canary  birds  don't  have  the  small-pox  or  the 
whooping-cough  that  I  know  of,  though  I  did 
hear,  once,  of  one  that  died  of  the  measles. 
But  they  moult  That  is  the  price  they  have 
to  pay  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  When  they 
are  moulting,  they  don't  seem  to  feel  well 
Dick  has  had  his  experience.  For  six  weeks 
he  moped,  and  scarcely  sung  a  note.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  brighten  up,  and  softly  thank 
us  for  our  tender  care  of  him.   Once,  in  a 


while  he  would  try  to  sing.  He  "done  his 
level  best,"  but  the  notes  wouldn't  come  out 
clear  and  strong.  His  feathers  came  off  like 
thistle  down,  at  every  feeble  flutter.  "  One  by 
one,"  his  tail  feathers  dropped  off,  and  Dick 
acted  as  if  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such 
a  plight. 

Now  he  is  all  over  it  *As  I  remarked  in  the 
beginning,  with  striking  originality,  "  Richard 
is  himself  again."  His  eyes  sparkle  with  life 
and  merriment;  his  voice  is  loud  and  clear, 
and  tuned  to  a  concert  pitch;  his  bran  new 
yellow  coat  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  fits  him  to 
a  feather ;  his  tail,  like  the  tales  in  the  story 
papers,  is  destined  "  to  be  continued ; "  and  he 
is  so  pert  and  frolicsome,  so  alert  and  cunning, 
and  withal  so  joyful  and  happy  continually, 
that  we  never  tire  of  petting  him 

Look  at  him  now,  as  he  hangs  among  the 
branches  of  a  geranium  tree,  fast  asleep  and 
all  unconscious  of  this  long  rigmarole  I  have 
been  writing  about  him.  Dick  asleep  is  not  at 
all  like  Dick  awake.  Unlike  most  little  peo- 
ple, he  makes  no  fuss  about  going  to  bed.  He 
ju9t  balances  himself  on  one  slender  leg,  takes 
his  head  off,  and  tucks  it  under  his  wing,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Ho  is  nothing  now  but  a 
little  yellow  ball— yet  we  would  hardly  be 
willing  to  swap  him  for  a  lump  of  yellow 
gold. 

HUGH  ALLAN, 

THE  EMINENT  CANADIAN  MERCHANT. 

Among  the  men  of  sterling  enterprise, 
and  whose  well-directed  efforts  have 
triumphed,  over  the  obstacles  which 
striking  energy  rarely  fails  to  meet  with; 
Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal,  deserves 
prominent  mention. 

A  fine  organization,  springy  and  sus- 
ceptible, yet  wiry  and  enduring,  appears 
in  the  portrait.  There  is  almost  too  much 
regularity  in  the.  features  to  be  purely 
Scotch.  In  the  bristly  hair  and  beard, 
however,  we  distinguish  those  qualities 
of  earnestness  and  enduring  stability 
for  which  the  Scotchman  is  remarkable. 
The  forehead  is  noble  in  its  proportions, 
indicating  the  man  of  profound  judg- 
ment and  exhaustless  expedient;  the 
man  of  deep  thought  and  comprehensive 
conclusions.  We  would  not  consider 
him  a  man  of  facts — a  practical  thinker 
— but  chiefly  a  man  of  plans  and  devices, 
one  who  appreciates  the  philosophical 
bearings  of  questions,  but  one  whose 
large  Constructiveness,  full  Acquisitive- 
ness, and  moderate  Spirituality  introduce 
a  strong  utilitarian  element  into  his 
theorization. 

A  glimpse  of  that  high  forehead  im- 
presses us  that  he  is  keen-sighted  with 
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reference  to  men;  that  he  very  seldom 
mistakes  the  character  and  capacity  of 
those  he  may  elect  to  aid  in  the  working 
out  of  his  purposes.  He  is  emphatic 
and  rapid  in  his  conclusions  in  this 
respect,  and  inclined  to  be  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  "  prejudiced  "  in  opinion. 

He  can  not  be  a  harsh,  tyrannical 
man,  he  can  not  be  exacting  or  penuri- 
ous, if  the  engraver  has  properly  repre- 
sented his  Benevolence,  although  he  is 
doubtless  positive  and  resolute  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  opinions,  and  deter- 
mined in  carrying  out,  if  possible,  his 
completed  plans.  He  is  the  man  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment, 
to  seek  to  bend  others  to  his  purposes 
rather  than  to  be  subordinated  or  con- 
trolled by  others.  The  Journal  of  the 
Telegraph  furnishes  us  the  following 
biographical  facts,  and  also  the  fine 
portrait  of  our  subject : 

Hugh  Allan  was  born  at  Saltcoats,  County 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1810.  He  comes  of  a  sea-faring  race.  His 
father,  CapL  Alexander  Allan,  was  a  ship-mas- 
ter, who,  for  thirty  years,  traded  between  the 
Clyde  and  Montreal.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
youth  of  Scotland,  Hugh  started  early  in  the 
race  of  life.  He  left  school  when  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and,  like  a  duck,  took  naturally  to  the 
water.  In  this  he  obeyed  the  instincts  of  his 
family.  His  lather's  desires  were  his  own  as  to 
his  ultimate  avocations  in  life.  Hugh  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  a  shipping-office  in  Green- 
ock that  he  might  obtain  some  insight  into 
mercantile  matters,  more  especially  those  rela- 
ting to  ships.  He  remained  one  year  in  this 
office,  and  then  made  several  trips  with  his 
father,  thus  enlarging  his  knowledge  and  ena- 
bling him  to  acquire  somewhat  of  the  practice, 
as  he  had  already  obtained  the  theory,  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  study  of  ships,  however,  was  only  an 
introduction  to  the  condition  of  ship-owner. 
Neither  he  nor  his  father  deemed  it  sufficient 
that  he  should  know  only  how  to  sail  a  ship, 
he  was  determined  to  find  out  how  to  build 
one.  He  soon  therefore  became  absorbed  in 
naval  architecture  and  the  practical  modes  of 
ship-building.  To  lay  a  broader  basis  for  the 
future,  it  was  agreed  by  both  father  and  son 
that  a  larger  knowledge  of  general  trade  was 
essential  to  enlarged  success,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined between  them  that  Hugh  should  leave 
Scotland  and  seek  for  a  situation  in  Canada. 

His  first  step  in  the  successful  career  which 
has  since  followed  him  was  taken  in  the  dry- 
goods  house  of  We  Kerr  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

His  engagement  with  this  firm  completed, 
he  revisited  his  native  land,  after  a  somewhat 
extended  tour  through  the  United  States.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  he  traveled 
with  bis  eyes  open,  and  having  seen,  remem- 


bered what  he  saw.  After  a  year's  absence  he 
returned,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  house  of 
Jas.  Miller  &  Co.,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
commissien  merchants,  were  •wners  and  build- 
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era  of  ships.  In  the  course  of  fours  years,  by 
his  strong  native  talent  and  industry,  he  work- 
ed himself  up  to  a  junior  partnership,  and  sub- 
sequently into  a  full  partnership  in  this  house, 
under  the  title  of  Edmonstone,  Allan  &  Co. 
Not  long  after  this,  another  change  in  the  firm 
took  place,  and  it  became,  as  it  now  remains, 
Hugh  &  Andrew  Allan. 

In  1837-38,  during  the  Canadian  revolution- 
ary troubles,  Mr.  Allan  determined  to  identify 
himself  with  tbe  fortunes  of  his  country,  and 
laying  aside  mercantile  pursuits,  served  as  a 
volunteer,  and  ultimately  obtained  a  captain's 
command. 

In  1841,  the  troubles  having  subsided,  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  different 
class  of  ships  was  much  needed  between  Mon- 
treal and  Glasgow. 

His  theoretical  information  obtained  in  the 
counting-house  at  Greenock,  and  enlarged  by 
his  first  experience  in  Montreal,  together  with 
his  practical  knowledge  gained  while  sailing 
with  his  father,  enabled  him  at  this  juncture  to 
foresee  that "  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,"  and 
having  taken  it  at  the  right  time,  has  made 
him,  as  he  is  at  this  moment,  the  most  promi- 
nent man  in  the  commercial  circles  of  the  Can- 
adas. 

In  1851  it  became  evident  to  many  thinking 
minds  in  Canada  that  screw  steamers  could  be 
successfully  and  profitably  employed  in  the 
mail  and  passenger  service  between  Liverpool 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  Mr.  Allan,  it  may  be 
presumed,  weighed  well  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind,  and  while  trying,  without  success,  to  ob- 


tain a  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  from  the 
Canadian  Government,  put  the  project  to  the 
test,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers 
constructed  two  screw  steamers  for  the  St. 

Lawrence  River.  No  sooner  were 
these  steamers  completed  than 
they  were  chartered  by  the  English 
Government  for  service  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  war, 
the  owners  realizing  no  small  gain 
by  the  arrangement 

Prior  to  building  these  steamers, 
the  contract  for  ocean  mail  service 
was  given  to  a  Glasgow  firm, 
which  they  did  not  keep.  Their 
failure  proved  to  be  Allan's  suc- 
cess. He  had  now  a  strong  case 
to  offer  to  the  Government,  when 
the  new  contract  subsequently 
came  up,  for,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  steamers  built  expressly 
for  the  service,  he  was  enabled  to 
point  to  the  failure  of  the  former 
contractors  with  such  emphasis 
that  the  Government  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  him  as  rep- 
resentative of  a  company,  which 
service  we  believe  has  been  faith- 
fully perfoaned  to  the  present 
day. 

In  1856  a  fortnightly  service 
with  four  steamers  was  comm'enc- 

  ed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1859  a 

weekly  communication  was  established,  which 
has  ever  since  been  continued. 

The  words  ""  Allan's  Line  "  has  become  a 
household  word,  and  are  synonymous  with 
"Cunard." 

The  success  of  "  Allan's  Line  "  has  not  been 
without  the  loss  of  a  number  of  fine  steamers 
and  many  valuable  lives.  The  pecuniary  loss- 
es which  these  calamities  have  involved  was 
enough  to  have  discouraged  a  less  resolute  man 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  January,  1852,  seventeen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Allan  was  elected  President  of  the  Montreal 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters.  The  lines  of  this  import- 
ant company  extend  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  settled  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  are  steadily  increasing,  and  are  connected 
at  various  points  with  the  vast  net-work  of 
lines  of  the  Wesjern  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Allan  is  also  an  original  shareholder  in 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.,  and  for  some  years 
past  has  been  one  of  its  directors.  He  has  al- 
ways urged  the  propriety  of  low  tariffs,  having 
found  by  experience  over  the  Canadian  lines 
that  low  rates  pay  best,  so  long  as  the  wires 
are  not  overcrowded.  Mr.  Allan's  faith  in  the 
success  of  this  work  has  never  been  shaken, 
and  the  hopes  that  he  formed  when  the  old 
cable  was  about  to  be  laid  have  long  ago  ended 
in  full  fruition.  He  is  also  largely  interested 
in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  , 

There  are  few  enterprises  which  have  orig- 
inated in  the  city  of  Montreal,  or  are  carried 
on  in  connection  with  it,  in  which  Mr.  Allan  is 
not  engaged. 
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In  addition  to  being  the  principal  owner  and 
manager  of  a  line  composed  of  nineteen  first- 
class  steamships  and  twenty-five  sailing  ships 
of  large  tonnage,  he  is  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of  Canada,  which  has  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars; 
President 'of  the  Canadian  Navigation  Com- 
pany, whose  thirteen  steamers  run  from  Toron- 
to, Hamilton,  and  Lewiston  on  Lake  Ontario  to 
Montreal,  and  from  Quebec  to  the  Saginaw 
River;  President  of  the  Lake  Memphremagog 
Navigation  Company ;  President  of  the  Mul- 
grave  Gold  Mining  Company;  President  of 
the  Montreal  Warehousing  Company ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Marble  Com- 
pany ;  President  of  a  Building  Society,  and  a 
shareholder  and  director  in  numerous  other 
companies  and  enterprises.  He  also  has  exten- 
sive business  connections  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Allan  in  appearance  is  about  the  medium 
height,  with  full  beard,  clear  blue  eyes,  and 
well-defined  regular  features. 

By  his  fellow-citizens  he  is  recognized  and 
noted  for  a  singular  amount  of  administrative 
ability,  and  their  confidence  in  it  is  unbounded. 

There  are  few  men  in  any  country  whose 
business  avocations  involve  a  greater  amount  of 
thought,  labor,  and  responsibility.  Taking 
therefore  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the 
new  Dominion,  the  adopted  home  of  Mr.  Allan, 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  son. 


RTJSKIN   ON  MARRIAGE. 

The  Art  critic  comments  as  follows  on  the 
social  relations.   He  says : 

"  Permission  to  marry  should  be  the  reward 
held  in  sight  of  youth  during  the  entire  latter 
part  of  the  course  of  their  education ;  and  it 
should  be  granted  as  the  national  attestation 
that  the  first  portion  of  their  lives  had  been 
rightly  fulfilled.  It  should  not  be  attainable 
without  earnest  and  consistent  effort,  though 
put  within  the  reach  of  all  who  were  willing 
to  make  such  effort ;  and  the  granting  of  it 
should  be  a  public  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  youth  or  maid  to  whom  it  was  given  had 
lived  within  their  proper  sphere  a  modest  and 
virtuous  life,  and  had  attained  such  skill  in 
their  proper  handicraft  and  in  arts  of  house- 
hold economy  as  might  give  well-founded  ex- 
pectations of  their  being  able  honorably  to 
maintain  and  teach  their  children.  No  girl 
should  receive  permission  to  marry  before  her 
seventeenth,  birthday,  nor  any  youth  before  his 
twenty-first;  and  it  should  be  a  point  of  some- 
what distinguished  honor  with  both  sexes  to 
gain  their  permission  of  marriage  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  twenty-second  year;  and  a  recog- 
nized disgrace  not  to  have  gained  it  at  least 
before  the  close  of  their  twenty-first  and  twen- 
ty-fourth." 

Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  every  young  couple 
entitled  to  claim  a  fixed  income  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  for  seven  years  after  their  mar- 
riage.  Moreover,  he  adds : 

"  However  rich  they  might  be  by  inherit- 
ance, their  income  should  not  be  permitted  to 


exceed  a  given  sum,  proportioned  to  their  rank, 
for  the  seven  years  following  that  in  which 
they  had  obtained  their  permission  to  marry, 
but  should  accumulate  in  the  trust  of  the  state 
until  that  seventh  year,  in  which  they  should 
be  put  (on  certain  occasions)  finally  in  posses- 
sion of  their  property,  and  the  men  thus  neces- 
sarily not  before  their  twenty-eighth,  nor  usu- 
ally later  than  their  thirty-first  year,  become 
eligible  to  offices  of  state ;  so  that  the  rich  and 
poor  should  not  be  sharply  separated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  way  of  life." 

From  the  above  we  infer  Mr.  Ruskin  must 
be  a  reader  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
in  which  similar  views  have  been  expressed  at 
some  length. 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN  TO  SCOTLAND. 

BT  MRS.  BELLA  Z.  BARBOWB. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Dear  Journal— The  steamer  "Britannia" 
is  safely  tied  to  the  dock  in  this  great  ship- 
building city.  There  she  may  rest  after  her 
fourteen  days'  battle  with  the  rude  Atlantic. 
But  her  freight  of  passengers  must  travel  on 
— some  to  the  north  and  some  to  the  south. 
Your  correspondent  pauses  here  but  for  a 
breath  and  to  give  you  a  word,  en  pattant, 
about  this  Scottish  city,  and  to  take  a  retro- 
spective glance  over  the  sea.  Our  trip  was  so 
extremely  pleasant,  that  it  deserves  a  long 
remembrance.  What  a  study  for  a  phrenol- 
ogist would  our  little  group  have  made  1  Ten 
different  nations  were  represented  at  our  table. 
There  we  sat,  Christian  with  Jew,  Protestant 
with  Catholic,  in  pleasant  harmony;  at  the 
head,  our  captain,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
courteous  masters  that  ever  sailed  the  sea. 
His  constant  aim  was  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  his  guests,  as  his  attentions 
made  us  feel  ourselves  to  be.  But  in  addition 
to  these  pleasant  qualifications  we  have  the 
grateful  feeling  in  onr  heart  that  but  for  his 
skill  and  promptitude  we  should  now  be  suf- 
fering in  this  fearful  wind  that  sweeps  down 
the  streets  like  a  hurricane.  But  as  ail  things 
come  to  an  end,  so  did  our  voyage.  The  last 
game  of  "  shuffle-board  "  was  played,  the  king 
was  finally  ckeckmated,  the  backgammon- 
board  and  dice  put  away.  Then  all  eyes  fol- 
lowed eagerly  the  long,  rough  line  of  Irish 
coast  as  we  passed  between  the  islands  and 
the  shore  on  rapidly  to  the  beautiful 
Clyde.  Even  fourteen  days  of  nothing  but 
sea  and  sky  make  the  land  seem  most  en- 
chanting. But  these  rolling  hills  need  nothing 
more  than  their  own  fair  cottages  and  fields  of 
grain  to  make  them  beautiful.  The  husband- 
men were  binding  sheaves  or  loading  two- 
wheeled  carts  with  the  cereal  treasures.  To 
Yankee  eyes  the  carefully  stacked  sheaves 
looked  strange ;  and  though  put  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  New  England  boys  thought 
them  not  half  so  comfortable  as  if  stowed  away 
in  the  loft  of  a  capacious  barn.  The  very 
horses  and  "  ki "  that  were  grazing  in  the  pas- 
tures, with  here  and  there  a  black  "  hum  rule 


coo  "  among  them,  seemed  to  give  us  a  welcome 
to  old  Scotland.  Although  the  entire  sail  of 
the  Clyde  is  beautiful,  there  is  one  object  that 
attracts  especial  attention.  This  is  the  famous 
old  Dumbarton  Castle.  How  many  historic 
and  romantic  associations  cluster  about  the 
crag  on  which  it  is  built  1  Farther  on  we  pass 
Greenock,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Burns' 
sweet  Mary  Campbell,  who  sleeps  in  the  kirk- 
yard  there.  Long  before  reaching  Glasgow 
city  we  passed  the  long  lines  of  vessels  of 
every  description  and  in  every  stage  of  ad- 
vancement, from  the  bare  skeleton  to  the  full- 
armed  iron-clad  ready  for  sea.  The  incessant 
rap  of  innumerable  hammers  was  deafening. 
We  could  easily  credit  the  boast  of  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  proudly  eying  the  busy  shore, 
that "  Glasgow  makes  ships  for  all  the  world." 
Glasgow  itself  seemed  like  a  prison  at  first, 
the  dark  gray  stones  of  the  buildings  had 
such  a  somber  air.  We  felt  like  scattering  in 
a  few  red  brick  houses  or  marble  stores  to 
relieve  the  monotony. 

The  first  object  that  presented  itself  in  driv- 
ing from  the  steamer  was  a  poor  woman  load- 
ing a  little  child.  They  were  both  shoeless 
and  stockingleas,  and  the  cold  wind  swept 
pitilessly  over  their  bare  feet  Deep  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  them  and  for  those  like 
them,  for  we  passed  many  more  such  in  the 
short  drive.  But  we  found  it  was  wholly 
uncalled  for,  as  these  people  prefer  to  go  with 
naked  feet,  and  would  not  wear  shoes  if  they 
had  them.  All  of  the  servants  in  the  hotel 
are  required,  against  their  will,  to  wear 'shoes. 
But  they  follow  their  own  inclinations  so  far 
as  hose  are  concerned,  and  wear  only  the 
stockings  which  nature  gave  them 

Yesterday  morning  early,  as  the  sun  was 
just  lighting  the  distant  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  I 
stole  alone  from  the  hotel  and  wandered 
through  the  quiet  Sabbath-keeping  city  till  I 
found  the  Necropolis.  From  the  summit  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  or  would  be,  were  it 
not  for  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  hang  so  low 
over  all  places  where  British  coal  is  burned. 
John  Knox  is  buried  in  this  grave-yard,  and 
many  others  famous  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. The  old  cathedral  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  cemetery  hilL  It  is  famous  for  nothing 
but  age,  though  some  of  the  stained  windows 
are  very  pretty,  and  there  are  a  few  good  tab- 
lets to  the  memory  of  brave  ones  fallen  in 
their  country's  service. 

At  two  o'clock  I  ventured  out  in  a  genuine 
"  Scotch  mist,"  a  pouring  rain,  to  the  quaint 
old  church  of  Norman  McLeod.  What  a  barn 
it  is !  After  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  hard 
uncushioned  scats,  I  slyly  took  out  my  hand- 
kerchief and  measured  its  width.  It  was  one 
inch  and  a  half  more  than  hatfthe  width  of  my 
handkerchief  I  I  never  before  sat  so  long  on 
so  narrow  a  shelf,  for  teat  it  was  not 

Before  services,  the  sexton  put  two  frames 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  each  containing  the 
mythical  words, "  Farrant— Baltishill  Chant- 
Saxony."  These  I  soon  found  to  be  the  tunes 
to  which  the  psalms  in  metre  were  sung.  But 
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oh !  the  singing !  doubtless  good  for  a  Scotch 
church,  but  so  shrill  and  monotonous  to  one  ac- 
customed to  the  rich  tones  of  the  sacred  organ. 

Of  Dr.  McLeod  himself  I  can  say  nothing, 
because,  greatly  to  my  disappointment,  he  did 
not  preach.  When  I  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
silk  robe  as  it  swept  up  the  aisle  preceded  by 
the  white-headed  sexton,  I  eagerly  looked  for 
the  famous  preacher.  But  the  dapper  little 
man  whom  the  sexton  followed  up  the  long 
flight  of  pulpit  steps  and  shut  up  snug  in  the 
littlo  pen  was,  as  I  learned  on  inquiry,  only  "  a 
nice  young  man  who  supplies  to-day."  If  I 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Beecher  has  preached  in  that 
church.  How  the  man  must  have  suffered  to 
be  pent  up  in  that  box  "  twixt  earth  and  sky." 
Hit  voice',  however,  would  have  resounded 
through  the  building  like  Jove  speaking  from 
Parnassus,  whereas  the  voice  of  the  "nice 
young  man  "  floated  down  so  gently,  that  one 
could  imagine  he  was  half  way  up  to  those 
heavenly  mansions  of  which  he  was  reading. 

The  part  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  devoted  to 
the  residence  of  the  wealthier  class  of  people 
is  on  high  land,  adjoining  the  Park  It  is  call- 
ed the  West  End.  The  buildings  are  massive 
and  substantial.  There  is  an  air  of  comfort 
and  rest  about  them  The  residents  are  aristo- 
crats of  trade  and  commerce;  whereas  the 
people  of  Edinburgh,  the  beautiful  rival  of 
Glasgow,  are  literary  aristocrats.  It  is  said 
that  Edinburgh  considers  itself  the  "  hub  of  the 
universe,"  but  Glasgow  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  so.  The  parterres  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  very  brilliant  was  the  array  of  blos- 
soms. A  sky-blue  pansy,  unlike  any  of  ours 
at  home,  seemed  a  general  favorite,  and  masses 
of  it  were  seen  at  every  turn. 

One  item  of  political  economy  interested  us 
much.  The  water  that  supplies  Glasgow  is 
brought  from  Loch  Lomond,  over  thirty  miles 
distant  Of  course  the  expense  of  bringing  it 
was  great  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
city  more  than  pays  the  interest  in  the  amount 
of  soap  that  is  saved,  the  water  formerly  used 
being  so  very  hard.  But  whether  they  use 
soap  or  not,  the  people  looked  very  clean,  both 
personally  and  in  dress.  The  strange  Sabbath 
stillness  and  crowds  of  church-goers  was  re- 
freshing. The  little  children  went  along  the 
streets  with  hushed  voices,  repeating  in  broad 
Scotch  tones  the  lesson  for  the  Sabbath-school. 
Not  a  vehicle  was  seen  traversing  the  well- 
paved  roads.  At  sunset,  many  of  the  lads  and 
lassies  were  walking  among  the  bonnie  flowers 
of  the  parks,  but  they  preserved  a  decorous 
sobriety ;  and  an  English  lady  who  was  riding 
in  the  only  cab  to  be  seen  in  the  Park,  said  af- 
terward that  she  really  believed  her  driver 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  her  for  thus  breaking 
the  "  Sabba'  day." 

We  go  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow.  Three  of 
us  had  taken  through  tickets  by  another  route, 
but  the  agents  of  the  Anchor  line  with  great 
courtesy  have  refunded  the  entire  amount  and 
permitted  us  to  break  our  journey.  So  we  are 
tree  to  go  where  we  please.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  again  when  the  far-off  city  of  Vienna 
is  reached. 


THE  SIN  OF  BEING  OVER  FIFTY. 


Several  of  our  religious  cotemporaries,  the 
American  Churchman  and  the  Hartford  Church- 
man, have  been  copying  and  commenting  upon 
an  article  found  in  a  Congregational  paper 
bearing  the  above  title.  We  propose  to  give 
some  of  the  points,  but  mostly  in  our  own 
language.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now- 
adays to  discard  clergymen  of  many  years  and 
experience,  and  select  those  who  are  young. 
This  is  not  so  in  other  professions.  Whoever 
has  an  important  suit  to  institute  seeks  an 
elderly  lawyer  who,  like  wine,  has  become 
sound  and  clear  and  strong  by  age.  If  one 
has  a  very  sick  friend,  he  does  not  rush  to 
some  hazel-eyed,  brown-haired,  youthful  phy- 
sician, but  he  goes  after  the  old  doctor  who 
has  seen  service.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  elderly* 
clergymen  are  ignored  ?  Is  it  all  the  fault  of 
the  young  people  of  parishes?  or  is  it  partly 
the  fault  of  the  neglected  clergymen  them- 
selves ?  There  must  be  some  radical  defect  in 
public  sentiment,  and  in  the  floating  clergyman 
of  ripe  years  as  well.  If  a  man  is  fitted  for  his 
vocation,  he  will  become  all  the  stronger  and 
the  better  by  time.  True,  some  men  adopt  the 
profession  of  preaching  who  have  not  in  them- 
selves the  elements  of  great  intellectual  growth. 
Such  men  have  culminated  at  forty,  and  learn 
nothing  afterward. 

The  Church  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  in  refer- 
ence to  having  these  men  in  her  priesthood, 
quite  as  much  as  the  men  themselves  in 
having  chosen  a  profession  to  which  they  are 
not  well  adapted.  We  believe  that  the  gospel 
minister,  above  all  other  men,  should  be  a 
great  man  as  well  as  a  good  one,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  lead  the  devotions  as  well  as  instruct 
the  intellects  of  his  people,  and  to  this  end  he 
should  have  in  himself  the  basis  of  large 
growth,  which  requires  only  time  and  experi- 
ence to  perfect  its  development  Such  men 
are  the  better  for  being  fifty.  Some  clergy- 
men are  afflicted  with  indolence,  they  have 
dull  or  phlegmatic  temperaments;  they  eat 
and  drink  too  much;  everybody  fosters  and 
feeds  them  where  they  go,  and  they  get  in  the 
habit  of  high  living,  and  the  consequence  is 
they  prefer  to  visit  all  the  week,  and  on  Sun- 
day read  an  old  sermon.  Others  exhaust  their 
vitality  by  taking  too  little  exercise ;  they  live 
within  doors  too  much;  get  dyspeptic  and 
nervous,  and  are  unable  thereby  to  study. 
Others  are  not  sufficiently  supported  by  their 
people,  and  they  are  obliged  to  study  how  they 
shall  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  more  than 
how  they  shall  prepare  their  sermons. .  Such 
men  dry  up  at  forty  or  younger,  and  from 
sheer  necessity  leave  a  parsimonious  parish  to 
secure  a  vacancy  where  they  can  at  least  com- 
mand bread.  One  great  defect  in  clergymen, 
and  one  reason  for  their  becoming  obsolete  and 
outgrown,  is  that  they  dig  away  at  theology ; 
they  work  at  the  skeleton  of  truth  without 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  daily  life.  Ministers 
should  study  men;  should  be  read  up  on  all 
the  sciences  and  modern  discoveries.  The 


world  moves.  Telegraphic  cables,  Pacific  rail- 
roads, scientific  and  mechanical  inventions  are 
swarming,  and  the  world  advances  with  rapid 
strides;  and  the  minister  who  does  not  rise 
with  the  occasion  and  be  in  sympathy  with  all 
that  interests  the  people  and  make  all  these 
new  improvements  minister  to  their  spiritual 
knowledge,  is  quite  sure  to  get  old  at  fifty. 
Commend  us  to  the  man  who  is  young  in 
spirit,  who  knows  how  to  talk  to  children  and 
find  out  all  their  aspirations  and  hopes,  and 
who,  like  a  live  oak-tree,  puts  out  new  wood 
every  year,  and  does  not  stand  like  a  lank, 
dead  tree  without  foliage,  seasoning  and 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  simply  encumbering  the 
earth.  We  might  name  dozens  of  men — past 
fifty — whom  the  world  knows  all  about  whose 
ministrations  are  thronged,  whose  every  word 
is  absorbed  by  listening  multitudes.  Such 
men  never  become  "  old,"  whatever  number  of 
years  they  may  have  lived.  Clergymen,  like 
men  in  other  callings,  must  use  common  sense 
and  discretion,  and  he  who  educates  the  people 
and  is  able,  will  "  lead  them  into  green  pas- 
tures by  the  side  of  still  waters,"  and  his  people 
will  rejoice  in  his  leadership ;  and  when  they 
see  gray  hairs  beginning  to  cover  his  venerated 
head,  will  pray  that  the  day  of  his  translation 
may  be  long  postponed.  A  living  man  preach- 
ing a  living  theology  to  the  struggling  multi- 
tudes, making  them  feel  that  he  is  their 
teacher  and  guide,  that  he  is  their  captain 
leading  them  onward  to  salvation,  will  find  few 
rejectors  of  such  leadership.  Moreover,  the 
minister  himself  must  live  in  the  spirit  of  his 
own  teachings ;  must  not  be  like  a  finger-board 
at  the  road-crossings,  simply  pointing  the  way, 
but  must  earnestly  and  sympathetically  follow 
in  the  pathway  to  the  higher  life,  and  he  will 
have  affectionate  and  earnest  followers.  With 
a  supply  of  such  "  old  "  ministers,  young  men 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  new  parishes,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  be  supplanting  men  who  are 
over  fifty. 


JUST   STJOH  NEIGHBORS. 

A  man  stopping  at  a  tavern  for  rest  and 
refreshments  began  to  talk  about  his  journey. 
He  had  come  from  a  neighboring  town;  be 
was  moving  away,  and  glad  enough  to  get 
away  too.  Such  a  set  of  neighbors  as  he  had 
there,  unkind,  disobliging,  cross,  and  contrary, 
it  was  enough  to  make  any  one  want  to  leave 
the  place,  and  he  had  started,  and  was  going  to 
settle  in  another  region  where  he  could  find  a 
different  set  of  inhabitants. 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord, " you  will  find 
just  such  neighbors  where  you  are  going." 

The  next  night  another  man  stopped  at  the 
inn.  He,  too,  was  on  a  journey,  was  moving. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  he  came  from 
the  same  place  from  which  the  former  traveler 
had  come.  He  said  he  had  been  obliged  to 
move  from  where  he  lived,  and  he  did  not 
mind  moving  so  much  as  he  did  leaving  his 
neighbors;  they  were  so  kind,  considerate, 
accommodating,  and  generous,  that  he  felt  very 
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sorrowflil  at  the  thought  of  leaving  them  and 
going  among  strangers,  especially  as  he  could 
not  tell  what  kind  of  neighbors  he  would  find. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  old  landlord,  " you  will 
find  just  such  neighbor*  where  you  are  going." 

Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  men  witt  gen- 
erally find  about  such  neighbors  as  they  are 
looking  .for?  Some  people  are  always  in 
trouble,  others  "follow  peace  with  all  men." 
Who  knows  but  we  can  have  just  about  such 
neighbors  as  we  wish  for,  simply  by  treating 
them  as  we  ought  to  ? — Christian,  Boston. 


EARL   OF  DERBY. 

OBITUARY. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Edward  Geoffrey 
Smith  Stanley,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby, 
died  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  born  at 
Knowsley  Park,  March  29th,  1799,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Chris tchurch  College, 
but  did  not  take  a  degree,  although  eminent 
for  brilliant  scholarship.  On  coming  of  age 
he  took  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
remained  a  silent  member  until  1824,  when  he 
spoke  upon  a  topic  of  ordinary  interest  with 
that  ability  which  gives  promise  of  future 
greatness. 

In  1826  he  was  chosen  to  Parliament  from 
the  borough  of  Preston,  and  in  1 828,  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet,  he  was 
sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  where  he  was  initiated  into  diplo- 
matic mysteries.  Upon  seeking  re-election  his 
former  constituents  rejected  him  for  a  more 
democratic  candidate.  By  the  resignation  in 
his  favor  of  the  member  from  Windsor,  he 
again  appeared  in  Parliament,  remaining  until 
1832,  when  he  was  again  elected  from  Lanca- 
shire, and  held  his  seat  as  long  as  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Lower  House. 

In  1880,  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  under  Lord  Grey's  ad- 
ministration. In  1834  his  political  relations 
were  changed.  Having  been  an  ardent  liberal, 
he  became  thenceforth  a  conservative,  and 
withdrew  from  the  Ministry  in  company  with 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  in  November  he 
formally  joined  the  great  conservative  party. 
During  the  period  of  the  reform  agitation,  in 
which  he  had  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882,  he  had 
particularly  signalized  himself  as  an  orator  of 
great  power  and  ability,  and  on  that  subject, 
and  on  colonial  matters  he  was  a  frequent  and 
fluent  speaker.  In  1885,  Lord  Stanley,  as  he 
was  then  called,  was  an  avowed  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration,  but  declined 
to  accept  a  portfolio  in  the  Government;  and 
when  that  statesman  retired,  the  following 
April,  he  went  with  him  into  opposition.  In 
1841  the  election  gave  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  large 
majority,  and  he  returned  to  office,  and  Lord 
Stanley  became  again  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  where  he  acted  with  his  leader 


until  1844,  at  which  time,  having  been  raised 
to  the  peerage,  as  Lord  Stanley  of  Brickerstaffe, 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  ministerial 
leader  in  that  body.  In  1846  he  separated 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  question  of  free 
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trade,  and  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  newly  formed 
protectionist  party.  In  1857,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Lord  Stanley  became  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  With  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  in  the 
Commons,  Lord  Derby  held  office  for  ten 
months,  but  passed  no  measure  of  a  purely 
protective  character.  The  Ministry  being  de- 
feated on  the  budget  of  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned, 
and  was  followed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  the 
head  of  a  "  coalition  "  Ministry.  On  the  fall  of 
the  last  Ministry,  in  1855,  Lord  Derby  had  an 
opportunity  of  constructing  a  protectionist  ad- 
ministration, but  declined  on  the  plea  that  no 
Ministry  that  he  could  form  could  stand  its 
ground.  Subsequently,  for  three  years,  he  led 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
February,  1858,  formed  his  second  administra- 
tion. The  Reform  Bill  having  been  rejected 
March  81, 1859,  he  appealed  to  the  country. 
The  result,  although  favorable,  did  not  give  a 
sufficient  majority  to  the  conservatives,  and, 
being  defeated  in  the  House,  they  resigned 
June  11, 1859. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Russel's  second  administra- 
tion,  in  June,  1866,  led  to  the  formation  of 
Lord  Derby's  third  administration,  which 
lasted  for  several  months,  during  which,  aided 
by  the  consummate  tact  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed.  Soon  after  this  event 
the  Earl  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  his 
health  preventing  his  continuing  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  1852,  Lord  Derby  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  his  second  administration  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1865  Lord  Derby 
published  a  translation,  in  blank  verse,  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  which  has  been  highly  praised 
by  persons  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject    It  had  an  extended  sale. 


Recently  another  translation  by  the  Earl  was 
published,  which  received  the  same  encomiums 
that  its  predecessor  did.  In  fact,  as  a  classical 
scholar,  there  was  probably  no  superior  in 
England  to  the  deceased  nobleman,  while  as  a 
literary  character  he  ranked  high. 

The  earldom  of  Derby  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1485,  on  his  ancestors  in  the  old 
and  heroic  family  of  Stanley,  of  Lancashire, 
for  devotion  and  prowess  on  Bosworth  field. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  British  King,  the  Earls  of 
Derby  were  sovereigns  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Crown. 
•  In  1825  Lord  Derby  married  Emma  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
and  has  had  three  children,  of  whom  Lord 
Stanley,  now  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
born  in  1825,  succeeds  to  the  earldom  and  the 
immense  ancestral  estates  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. Lord  Derby  was  at  the  head  of  the  Tory 
party  and  a  very  pillar  of  the  aristocracy  in 
England.  His  death  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  felt  by  his  party,  whose  chief  he  had 
been  so  long,  and  by  the  people,  who,  while 
they  were  opposed  to  his  politics,  admired  his 
brilliant  talents  as  a  statesman. 

He  belonged  on  the  whole  to  that  class  of 
statesmen  who  fail  to  perceive  that  the  spirit 
of  political  liberty  and  equality  which  per- 
vades the  nineteenth  century  is  inspired  by 
Christianity  itself,  admonishing  rulers  and 
nations  to  shape  their  institutions  so  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  may  be  elevated  by 
opportunities  for  education  and  political  activ- 
ity. His  view  was  that  political  and  social 
power  should  be  centered  in  a  chosen  few, 
and  that  few  those  who  might  claim  them  by 
virtue  of  aristocratic  position  and  privilege. 


To  A  Friend. — May  the  blessing  of  God 
await  thee ;  may  the  sun  of  glory  shine  about 
thy  bed ;  may  the  gates  of  honor,  plenty,  and 
happiness  ever  be  open  to  thee;  may  no 
sorrow  distress  thy  days,  no  grief  disturb  thy 
nights;  may  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy 
cheeks,  and  the  pleasure  of  imagination  attend 
thy  dreams,  and  when  length  of  years  make 
thee  tired  of  earthly  joys,  and  the  curtain  of 
death  gently  closes  around  thy  last  sleep  of 
human  existence,  may  the  angel  of  God  attend 
thy  bed  and  guard  the  expiring  lamp  of  life 
that  it  may  not  receive  one  rude  blast  to  hasten 
on  its  extinction.   

A  Sensible  Dutchman.— I  shall  tell  you 
how  it  vas.  I  puts  mine  hand  on  mine  head, 
and  dere  vas  von  pain.  Den  I  puts  mine 
hand  on  mine  pody,  and  dere  vas  anoder. 
Den  I  puts  mine  hand  in  mine  pocket,  and 
dere  vas  notting.  So  I  jined  mit  de  temper- 
ance. Now  dere  is  no  more  pain  in  mine 
head,  de  pain  in  mine  pody  vas  all  gone  away. 
I  put  mine  hand  in  mine  pocket,  dere  vas 
twenty  dollar.  So  I  sthay  mit  der  temper- 
ance. 
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SALEM  WITCHCRAFT. 
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THE  LAST  OP  P ARRIS. 

Mr.  Parris'  parsonage  soon  went  to  ruin,  as  did  some  of  the  dwell- 
ijs  of  the  "afflicted"  children,  who  learned  and  practiced  certain 
ings  in  his  house  which  he  afterward  pronounced  to  be  arts  of  Satan, 
d  declared  to  have  been  pursued  without  his  knowledge  and  with 
e  cognizance  of  only  his  servants  (John  and  Tituba,  the  Indian  and 
e  negress).   Barn,  and  well,  and  garden  disappeared  in  a  sorry  tract 

rough  ground,  and  the  dwelling  became  a  mere  handful  of  broken 
icks.  The  narrative  of  the  pastor's  struggles  and  devices  to  retain 
s  pulpit  is  very  interesting;  but  they  are  not  related  to  our  object 
■re ;  and  all  we  need  say  is,  that  three  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  Mrs. 
urse  measured  their  strength  against  his,  and,  -without  having  said 

intemperate  or  superfluous  word,  or  swerved  from  the  strictest  rules 
congregational  action,  sent  him  out  of  the  parish.  He  finally  opined 
at "  evil  angels  "  had  been  permitted  to  tempt  him  and  his  coadjutors 
i  either  hand ;  he  admitted  that  some  mistakes  had  been  made ;  and, 
id  he,  "  I  do  humbly  own  this  day,  before  the  Lord  and  his  people, 
at  God  has  been  righteously  spitting  in  my  face ;  and  I  desire  to  lie 
w  under  all  this  reproach,"  etc. ;  but  the  remonstrants  could  not 
ain  sit  under  his  ministry,  and  his  brethren  in  the  Province  did  not 
ctend  to  exculpate  him  altogether.  He  buried  his  wife — against 
horn  no  record  remains — and  departed  with  his  children,  the  eldest 

whom,  the  playfellow  of  the  "  afflicted  "  children,  he  had  sent  away 
fore  she  had  taken  harm  in  the  "  circle."  He  drifted  from  one  small 
itlying  congregation  to  another,  neglected  and  poor,  restless  and  un- 
to ed,  though  mortified,  till  be  died  in  1720.  Mr.  Noyes  died  some- 
bat  earlier.  He  is  believed  not  to  have  undergone  much  change,  as 

either  his  views  or  his  temper.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  and  amiable 
an  when  nothing  came  in  the  way ;  but  he  could  hold  no  terms  with 
.tan ;  and  in  this  he  insisted  to  the  last  that  he  was  right 
Cotton  Mather  was  the  survivor  of  the  other  two.  He  died  in  1728 ; 
id  he  never  was  happy  again  after  that  last  batch  of  executions.  He 
asted  to  his  merits,  and  the  genius  he  exhibited  under  that  onslaught 

Satan,  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  post  of  clerical  power  in  the  Prov- 
ce,  and  to  make  him— what  he  desired  above  all  else— President  of 
arvard  University.  Mr.  Upham  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  med- 
ition  written  by  the  unhappy  man,  so  simple  and  ingenious  that  it  js 
arccly  possible  to  read  it  gravely ;  but  the  reader  is  not  the  less  sen- 
ile of  his  misery.  The  argument  is  a  sort  of  remonstrance  with  God 
i  the  recompense  his  services  have  met  with.  He  has  been  appoint- 
l  to  serve  the  world,  and  the  world  does  not  regard  him ;  the  negroes, 
id  (who  could  believe  it  ?)  the  negroes  are  named  Cotton  Math er  in 
•n tempt  of  him;  the  wise  and  the  unwise  despise  him ;  in  every  com- 
iny  he  is  avoided  and  left  alone ;  the  female  sex,  and  they  speak  base- 

of  him ;  his  relatives,  and  they  are  such  monsters  that  he  may  truly 
y,  "I  am  a  brother  to  dragons;"  the  Government,  and  it  heaps  in- 
anities upon  him ;  the  University,  and  if  he  were  a  blockhead,  it 
>uld  not  treat  him  worse  than  it  does.  He  is  to  serve  all  whom  he 
n  aid,  and  nobody  ever  does  anything  for  him ;  he  is  to  serve  all  to 
horn  he  can  be  a  helpful  and  happy  minister,  and  yet  he  is  the  most 
flicted  minister  in  the  country ;  and  many  consider  his  afflictions  to 
!  so  many  miscarriages,  and  his  sufferings  in  proportion  to  his  sins, 
liere  was  no  popularity  or  power  for  him  from  the  hour  when  he 
ood  to  see  his  brother  Burroughs  put  to  death  on  the  Hill.  He  seems 
!ver  to  have  got  over  his  surprise  at  his  own  failures ;  but  he  sank 
to  deeper  mortification  and  a  more  childish  peevishness  to  the  end. 

"ONE  OP  THE  AFFLICTED  " — HBR  CONFESSION. 

Of  only  one  of  the  class  of  express  accusers— of  the  "  afflicted  " — 
ill  we  speak ;  but  not  because  she  was  the  only  one  reclaimed.  One 
iwildered  child  we  have  described  as  remorseful,  and  brave  in  her  re- 
orae ;  and  others  married  as  they  would  hardly  have  done  if  they 
id  been  among  the  "  profligate."  Ann  Putnam's  case  remains  the 
ost  prominent,  and  the  most  pathetic  She  was  twelve  years  old 
hen  the  "  circle  "  at  Mr.  Parris'  was  formed.  She  had  no  check  from 
:r  parents,  but  much  countenance  and  encouragement  from  her  mor- 
dly -disposed  mother.   She  has  the  bad  distinction  of  having  been  the 


last  of  the  witnesses  to  declare' a  "  vision  "  against  a  suspected  person ; 
but,  op  the  other  hand,  she  has  the  honor,  such  as  it  Is,  of  having  striv- 
en to  humble  herself  before  the  memory  of  her  victims.  When  she 
was  nineteen  her  father  died,  and  her  mother  followed  within  a  fort- 
night, leaving  the  poor  girl,  in  bad  health  and  with  scanty  means,  to 
take  care  of  a  family  of  children  so  large  that  there  were  eight,  if  not 
more,  dependent  on  her.  No  doubt  she  was  aided,  and  she  did  what 
she  could ;  but  she  died  worn  out  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Ten  years 
before  that  date  she  made  her  peace  with  the  Church  and  society  by 
offering  a  public  confession  in  the  meeting-house.  In  order  to  show 
what  it  was  that  the  accusers  did  admit,  we  must  make  room  for  Ann 
Putnam's  confession : 

" 1 1  desire  to  be  humbled  before  God  for  that  sad  and  humbling 
providence  that  befell  my  father's  family  in  the  year  about  *92 ;  that  I, 
then  being  in  my  childhood,  should,  by  such  a  providence  of  God,  be 
made  the  instrument  for  the  accusing  of  several  persons  of  a  grievous 
crime,  whereby  their  lives  were  taken  away  from  them,  whom  now  I 
have  just  grounds  and  good  reason  to  believe  they  were  innocent  per- 
sons ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  delusion  of  Satan  that  deceived  me  in  that 
sad  time,  whereby  I  justly  fear  that  I  have  been  instmmcntal  with  oth- 
ers, though  ignorantly  and  unwittingly,  to  bring  upon  myself  and  this 
land  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood ;  though  what  was  said  or  done  by  me 
against  any  person  I  can  truly  and  uprightly  say,  before  God  and  man, 
I  did  it  not  out  of  any  anger,  malice,  or  ill-will  to  any  person,  for  I  had 
no  such  thing  against  one  of  them ;  but  what  I  did  was  ignorantly, 
being  deluded  by  Satan.  And  particularly,  as  I  was  a  chief  instru- 
ment of  accusing  Goodwife  Nurse  and  her  two  sisters,  I  desire  to  lie 
in  the  dust,  and  to  be  humbled  for  it,  in  that  I  was  a  cause,  with  oth- 
ers, of  so  sad  a  calamity  to  them  and  their  families ;  for  which  cause  I 
desire  to  lie  in  the  dust,  and  earnestly  beg  forgiveness  of  God,  and 
from  all  those  unto  whom  I  have  given  just  cause  of  sorrow  and.of- 
fense,  whose  relations  were  taken  away  or  accused.  (Signed)  Ann  Put- 
nam.' 

"  This  confession  was  read  before  the  congregation,  together  with 
her  relation,  August  25, 1706 ;  and  she  acknowledged  it, 

"  J.  Green,  Potior."   (VoL  ii.  p.  510.) 

THE  TRANSITION. 

The  most  agreeable  picture  ever  afforded  by  this  remarkable  com- 
munity is  that  which  our  eyes  rest  on  at  the  close  of  the  story.  One 
of  the  church  members  had  refused  to  help  to  send  Mr.  Parris  away, 
on  the  ground  that  the  village  had  had  four  pastors,  and  had  gone 
through  worse  strifes  with  every  one ;  but  he  saw  a  change  of  scene 
on  the  advent  of  the  fifth.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Green  was  precisely  the 
man  for  the  place  and  occasion.  He  was  young— only  two-and-twenty 
— and  full  of  hope  and  cheerfulness,  while  sobered  by  the  trials  of  the 
time.  He  had  a  wife  and  infants,  and  some  private  property,  so  that 
he  could  at  once  plant  down  a  happy  home  among  his  people,  without 
any  injurious  dependence  on  them.  While  exemplary  in  clerical  duty, 
he  encouraged  an  opposite  tone  of  mind  to  that  which  had  prevailed 
—put  all  the  devils  out  of  sight,  promoted  pigeon-shooting  and  fish- 
ing, and  headed  the  young  men  in  looking  after  hostile  Indians.  In- 
stead of  being  jealous  at  the  uprising  of  new  churches,  he  went  to  lay 
the  foundations,  and  invited  the  new  brethren  to  his  home.  He  pro- 
moted the  claims  of  the  sufferers  impoverished  by  the  recent  social 
convulsion ;  he  desired  to  bury  not  only  delusions,  but  ill  offices  in 
silence;  and  by  his  hospitality  he  infused  a  cheerful  social  spirit  into 
his  stricken  people.  The  very  business  of  "  seating  "  the  congregation 
was  so  managed  under  his  ministry  as  that  members  of  the  sinning 
and  suffering  families— members  not  in  too  direct  an  antagonism — were 
brought  together  for  prayer,  singing,  and  Sabbath-greeting,  forgiving 
and  forgetting  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  did  this  excellent  pastor  create 
a  new  scene  of  peace  and  good-will,  which  grew  brighter  for  eighteen 
years,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  At  the  earliest  moment  that 
was  prudent,  he  induced  his  church  to  cancel  the  excommunication  of 
Rebecca  Nurse  and  Giles  Corey.  It  was  ten  years  more  before  the  hard 
and  haughty  mother  church  in  Salem  would  do  its  part ;  but  Mr.  Green 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  record  also  cleansed  of  its  foul  stains 
three  years  before  his  death.  Judge  Sewall  had  before  made  his  peni- 
tential acknowledgment  of  proud  error  in  full  assembly,  and  had  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  the  bench  amid  the  forgiveness  and  respect  of  soci- 
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ety ;  Chief  Justice  Stoughton  had  retired  from  the  courts  in  obstinate 
rage  at  his  conflicts  with  Satan  having  been  cut  short;  the  physicians 
hoped  they  should  have  no  more  patients  "  under  the  evil  hand,"  to 
make  them  look  foolish  and  feel  helpless ;  and  the  Tragedy  was  over. 
There  were  doubtless  secret  tears  and  groans,  horrors  of  shame  and 
remorse  by  night  and  by  day,  and  indignant  removal  of  the  bones  of 
the  murdered  from  outcast  graves ;  and  abstraction  of  painful  pages 
from  books  of  record,  and  much  stifling  of  any  conversation  which 
could  grow  into  tradition.  The  Tragedy  was,  no  doubt,  the  central 
interest  of  society,  families,  and  individuals  throughout  the  Province 
for  the  life  of  one  generation.  Then,  as  silence  had  been  kept  in  the 
homes  as  well  as  at  church  and  market,  the  next  generation  entered 
upon  life  almost  unconscious  of  the  ghastly  distinction  which  would 
attach  in  history  to  Massachusetts  in  general,  and  Salem  in  particular, 
as  the  scene  of  the  Delusion  and  the  Tragedy  which  showed  the  New 
World  to  be  in  essentials  no  wiser  than  the  Old. 

How  effectually  the  story  of  that  year  1692  was  buried  in  silence  is 
shown  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Upham's— that  it  has  been  too  common  for 
the  Witch  Tragedy  to  be  made  a  jest  of,  or  at  least  to  be  spoken  of  with 
levity.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  his  labors  have  put  an  end  to  this. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  there  can  ever  again  be  a  joke  heard  on  the 
subject  of  Witchcraft  in  Salem.  But  this  remark  of  our  author  brings 
us  at  once  home  to  our  own  country,  time,  and  experience.  It  suggests 
the  question  whether  the  lesson  afforded  by  this  singular  perfect  piece 
of  history  is  more  or  less  appropriate  to  our  own  day  and  generation. 

•     THE  FKTI8H  THEOBY  THEN  AND  NOW. 

We  have  already  observed  that  at  the  date  of  these  events,  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented  was  the  fetish  solu- 
tion which  had  in  all  ages  been  recurred  to  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
heathen  times  it  was  god,  goddess,  or  nymph  who  gave  knowledge,  or 
power,  or  gifts  of  healing,  or  of  prophecy,  to  men.  In  Christian  times 
it  was  angel,  or  devil,  or  spirit  of  the  dead ;  and  this  conception  was 
in  full  force  over  all  Christendom  when  the  Puritan  emigrants  settled 
in  New  England.  The  celebrated  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson,  in 
the  work  before  us,  discloses  the  elaborate  doctrine  held  by  the  class  of 
men  who  were  supposed  to  know  best  in  regard  to  the  powers  given  by 
Satan  to  his  agents,  and  the  evils  with  which  he  afflicted  his  victims ; 
and  there  was  not  only  no  reason  why  the  pastor's  hearers  should 
question  his  interpretations,  but  no  possibility  that  they  should  supply 
any  of  a  different  kind.  The  accused  themselves,  while  unable  to 
admit  or  conceive  that  they  were  themselves  inspired  by  Satan,  could 
propose  no  explanation  but  that  the  acts  were  done  by  "some  bad 
spirit."  And  such  has  been  the  fetish  tendency  to  this  hour,  through 
all  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  science,  and  in  the  arts  of 
observation  and  of  reasoning.  The  fetish  tendency— that  of  ascribing 
one's  own  consciousness  to  external  objects,  as  when  the  dog  takes  a 
watch  to  be  alive  because  it  ticks,  and  when  the  savage  thinks  his  god 
is  angry  because  it  thunders,  and  when  the  Puritan  catechumen  cries 
out  in  hysteria  that  Satan  has  set  a  witch  to  strangle  her — that  con- 
stant tendency  to  explain  everything  by  the  facts,  the  feelings,  and  the 
experience  of  the  individual's  own  nature,  is  no  nearer  dying  out  now 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Salem  Tragedy ;  and  hence,  in  part,  the  serious- 
ness and  the  instructiveness  of  this  story  to  the  present  generation. 
Ours  is  the  generation  which  has  seen  the  spread  of  Spiritualism  in 
Europe  and  America,  a  phenomenon  which  deprives  us  of  all  right  to 
treat  the  Salem  Tragedy  as  a  jest,  or  to  adopt  a  tone  of  superiority  in 
compassion  for  the  agents  in  that  dismal  drama.  There  are  hundreds, 
even  several  thousands,  of  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  a  few  in  our  own  country,  who  have  been  lodged  there  by  the 
pursuit  of  intercourse  with  spirits ;  in  other  words,  by  ascribing  to  liv- 
ing but  invisible  external  agents  movements  of  their  own  minds.  Mr. 
Parrls  remarked,  in  1692,  that  of  old,  witches  were  only  ignorant  old 
women ;  whereas,  in  his  day,  they  had  come  to  be  persons  of  knowledge, 
holiness,  and  devotion  who  had  been  drawn  into  that  damnation ;  and 
in  our  day,  we  hear  remarks  on  the  superior  refinement' of  spirit-inter- 
courses, in  comparison  with  the  witch  doings  at  Salem ;  but  the  cases 
are  all  essentially  the  same.  In  all,  some  peculiar  and  inexplicable 
appearances  occur,  and  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  their  reality 
can  not  be  denied,  ascribed  to  spiritual  agency.  We  may  believe  that 
we  could  never  act  as  the  citizens  of  Salem  acted  in  their  superstition 


and  their  fear;  and  this  may  be  true ;  but  the  course  of  speculation  is, 
in  "  spiritual  circles,"  very  much  the  same  as  iu  Mr.  Parris'  parlor. 

And  how  much  less  excuse  there  is  for  our  generation  than  for  his! 
We  are  very  far  yet  from  being  able  to  explain  the  well-known  and 
indisputable  facts  which  occur  from  time  to  time,  in  all  countries  where 
men  abide  and  can  give  an  account  of  themselves ;  such  facts  as  the 
phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism,  of  double  consciousness,  of  sus- 
pended sensation  while  consciousness  is  awake,  and  the  converse— of 
a  wide  range  of  intellectual  and  instinctive  operations  bearing  the 
character  of  marvels  to  such  as  can  not  wait  for  the  solution.  We  are 
still  far  from  being  able  to  explain  such  mysteries,  in  the  only  true  sense 
of  the  word  explaining—  that  is,  being  able  to  refer  the  facts  to  the  nat- 
ural cause  to  which  they  belong ;  but  we  have  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage over  the  people  of  former  centuries  in  knowing  that  for  all  proved 
facts  there  is  a  natural  cause ;  that  every  cause  to  which  proved  facts 
within  our  cognizance  are  related  is  destined  to  become  known  to  us ; 
and  that,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  learned  in  what  direction  to 
search  for  it,  and  have  set  out  on  the  quest  None  of  us  can  offer  even 
the  remotest  conjecture  as  to  what  the  law  of  the  common  action  of 
what  we  call  mind  and  body  may  be.  If  we  could,  the  discovery 
would  have  been  already  made.  But,  instead  of  necessarily  assuming, 
as  the  Salem  people  did,  that  what  they  witnessed  was  the  operation  of 
spiritual  upon  human  beings,  we  have,  as  our  field  of  observation  and 
study,  a  region  undreamed  of  by  them — the  brain  as  an  organized  part 
of  the  human  frame,  and  the  nervous  system,  implicating  more  facts, 
more  secrets,  and  more  marvels  than  our  forefathers  attributed  to  the 
whole  body. 

THE  VIEWS  OK  MODERN  INVESTIGATORS. 

It  is  very  striking  to  hear  the  modern  lectures  on  physiological  sub- 
jects delivered  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  to  compare  the  calm  and 
easy  manner  in  which  the  most  astonishing  and  the  most  infernal  phe- 
nomena are  described  and  discussed,  with  the  horror  and  dismay  that 
the  same  facts  would  have  created  if  disclosed  by  divines  in  churches 
three  centuries  ago.  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  The  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology  of  Mind,"  and  other  physicians  occupied  in  his 
line  of  practice,  lead  us  through  the  lunatic  asylums  of  every  country, 
pointing  out  as  ordinary  or  extraordinary  incidents  the  same  "  afflic- 
tions "  of  children  and  other  morbid  persons  which  we  read  of,  one 
after  another,  in  the  Salem  story.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  with  such 
practitioners  and  authors  to  anticipate  such  phenomena  when  they 
have  detected  the  morbid  conditions  which  generate  them.  Mr.  Upham 

:  himself  is  evidently  very  far  indeed  from  understanding  or  suspecting 
how  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  darkest  part  of  his  subject  by  physi- 
ological researches  carried  on  to  the  hour  when  he  laid  down  his  pen. 
His  view  is  confined  almnst  exclusively  to  the  theory  of  fraud  and 
falsehood,  as  affording  the  true  key.  It  is  not  probable  that  anybody 
disputes  or  doubts  the  existence  of  guilt  and  folly  in  many  or  all  of  the 
agents  concerned.   There  was  an  antecedent  probability  of  both  in 

.  regard  to  Mr.  Parris'  slaves,  and  to  such  of  the  young  children  as  they 
most  influenced ;  and  that  kind  of  infection  is  apt  to  spread.  More- 
over, experience  shows  us  that  the  special  excitement  of  that  nervous 
condition  induces  moral  vagaries  at  least  as  powerfully  as  mental  delu- 
sions. In  the  state  of  temper  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Village  when  the  mischievous  club  of  girls  was  formed  at  the  pastor's 
house,  it  was  inevitable  that,  if  magic  was  entered  upon  at  all,  it  would 
be  malignant  magic.  Whatever  Mr.  Upham  has  said  in  illustration  of 
that  aspect  of  the  case  his  readers  will  readily  agree  to.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  more,  even  of  the  imperfect  notices  that  remain  after  the 
abstraction  and  destruction  of  the  records  in  the  shame  and  anguish 
that  ensued,  which  we,  in  our  new  dawn  of  science,  can  perceive  to  be 
an  affair  of  the  bodily  organization.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  him 
for  rescuing  this  tremendous  chapter  of  history  from  oblivion,  and  for 
the  security  in  which  he  has  placed  the  materials  of  evidence.  In  an- 
other generation  the  science  of  the  human  frame  may  have  advanced 
far  enough  to  elucidate  some  of  the  Salem  mysteries,  together  with 
some  obscure  facts  in  all  countries,  which  can  not  be  denied,  while  as 
yet  they  can  not  be  understood.  When  that  time  comes,  a  fearful 
weight  of  imputation  will  be  removed  from  the  name  and  fame  of  many 
agents  and  sufferers  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  strange  maladies 
and  strange  faculties,  in  all  times  and  countries.  As  we  are  now  taught 
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the  new  discoveries  of  the  several  nerve-centers,  and  the  powers  which 
are  appropriated  to  them ;  and  when  we  observe  what  a  severance  may 
exist  between  the  so-called  organ  of  any  sense  or  faculty  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  sense  or  faculty ;  and  how  infallibly  ideas  and  emotion  may 
be  generated,  and  even  beliefs  created  in  minds  sane  and  insane,  by 
certain  manipulations  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  we  see  how  innocently 
this  phenomenon  may  be  presented  in  natural  somnambulism.  Sleep- 
walkers have  been  known  in  many  countries,  and  treated  of  in  medical 
records  by  their  physicians,  who  could  not  only  walk,  and  perform  all 
ordinary  acts  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light,  but  who  went  on  writ- 
ing or  reading  without  interruption  though  an  opaque  substance; — a 
book  or  a  slate — was  interp»sed,  and  would  dot  the  ft  and  cross  the  f » 
with  unconscious  correctness  without  any  use  of  their  eyes.  There  is  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry  open  in  this  direction,  now  that  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system  has  been  begun,  however  minute  is  the  advance  as  yet 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  ' 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  objection  made  to  the  rising  hopefulness 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  Man,  and  the  mysteries  of  his  nature.  Between 
the  multitude  who  have  still  no  notion  of  any  alternative  supposition 
to  that  of  possession  or  inspiration  by  spirits,  or,  at  least,  intercourse 
with  such  beings,  and  others  who  fear  "  Materialism  "  if  too  close  an 
attention  is  paid  to  the  interaction  of  the  mind  and  the  nerves,  and 
those  who  always  shrink  from  new  notions  in  matters  so  interesting, 
and  those  who  fear  that  religion  may  be  implicated  in  any  slight 
shown  to  angel  or  devil,  and  those  who  will  not  see  or  hear  any  evi- 
dence whatever  which  lies  in  a  direction  opposite  to  their  prejudices, 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  on  too  fast.  But  neither  can  the  injury  lapse 
under  neglect.  The  spectacle  presented  now  is  of  the  same  three  sorts 
of  people  that  appear  in  all  satires,  in  all  literatures,  since  the  pursuit 
of  truth  in  any  mode  or  direction  became  a  recognized  object  anywhere 
and  under  any  conditions.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  multitude  who 
are  irrelevant  to  the  case,  from  having  no  knowledge,  and  being  there- 
fore incapable  of  an  opinion,  there  is  the  large  company  of  the  super- 
ficial and  light-minded,  who  arc  always  injuring  the  honor  and  beauty 
of  truth  by  the  levity,  the  impertinence,  the  absurdity  of  the  enthusiasm 
tl\f  y  pretend,  and  the  nonsense  they  talk  about  "  some  new  thing." 
No  period  of  society  has  been  more  familiar  with  that  class  and  its 
mischief-making  than  our  own.  There  is  the  other  large  class  of  the 
cotemporaries  of  any  discovery  or  special  advance,  who,  when  they 
can  absent  themselves  from  the  scene  no  longer,  look  and  listen,  and 
bend  all  their  efforts  to  hold  their  ground  of  life-long  opinion,  usually 
succeeding  so  far  as  to  escape  any  direct  admission  that  more  is  known 
than  when  they  were  born.  These  are  no  ultimate  hindrance.  When 
Harvey  died,  no  physician  in  Europe  above  the  age  of  forty  believed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but  the  truth  was  perfectly  safe ;  and 
so  it  will  be  with  the  case  of  the  psychological  relations  of  the  nervous 
system  when  the  present  course  of  investigation  has  sustained  a  clearer 
verification  and  further  advance.  On  this  point  we  have  the  sayings 
of  two  truth-seekers,  wise  in  quality  of  intellect,  impartial  and  dispas- 
sionate in  temper,  and  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims.  The  late 
Prince  Consort  is  vividly  remembered  for  the  characteristic  saying 
which  spread  rapidly  over  the  couhtry,  that  he  could  not  understand 
the  conduct  of  the  medical  profession  in  England  in  leaving  the  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism  to  the  observation  of  unqualified  persons,  instead 
of  undertaking  an  inquiry  which  was  certainly  their  proper  business, 
in  proportion  as  they  professed  to  pursue  science.  The  other  authority 
we  refer  to  is  the  late  Mr.  Hallam.  A  letter  of  his  lies  before  us  from 
which  we  quote  a  passage,  familiar  in  its  substance,  doubtless,  to  his 
personal  friends,  to  whom  he  always  avowed  the  view  which  it  presents, 
and  well  worthy  of  note  to  such  readers  as  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
observation  and  thought  he  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism 
during  the  last  quarter-century  of  his  long  life.  "It  appears  to  me 
probable  that  the  various  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  together  with 
others,  independent  of  mesmerism  properly  so  called,  which  have  late- 
ly [the  date  is  1844]  been  brought  to  light,  are  fragments,  of  some 
general  law  of  nature  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  deduce  from  them, 
merely  because  they  are  destitute  of  visible  connection — the  links  being 
hitherto  wanting  which  are  to  display  the  entire  harmony  of  effects  pro- 
ceeding from  a  single  cause." 

[Persons  curious  to  know  what  has  been  developed  in  this  class  of 


studies  may  find  t)he  same  in  a  work  published  at  this  office,  entitled 
TnE  Library  op  Mesmerism  and  Psychology — comprising  the 
Philosophy  of  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mental  Electricity;  Fas- 
cination, or  the  Power  of  Charming;  The  Macrocosm,  or  the  World  of 
Sense;  Electrical  Psychology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Impressions ;  The 
Science  of  the  Soul,  treated  Physiologically  and  Philosophically. 
Complete  in  two  illustrated  volumes.   Price,  $4.] 

What  room  is  there  not  for  hopefulness  when  we  compare  such  an 
observation  as  this  with  Mr.  Parris'  dogmatical  exposition  of  8atan's 
dealings  with  men !  or  when  we  contrast  the  calm  and  cheerful  tone  of 
the  philosopher  with  the  stubborn  wrath  of  Chief  Justice  Stoughton, 
and  with  the  penitential  laments  of  Judge  Bewail !  We  might  con- 
trast it  also  with  the  wild  exultation  of  those  of  the  Spiritualists  of  our 
own  day  who  can  form  no  conception  of  the  modesty  and  patience 
requisite  for  the  sincere  search  for  truth,  and  who,  once  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  facts  and  appearances  new  and  strange,  assume 
that  they  have  discovered  a  bridge  over  the  bottomless  "gulf  beyond 
which  lies  the  spirit-land,"  and  wander  henceforth  in  a  fools'  paradise, 
despising  and  pitying  all  who  are  less  rash,  ignorant,  and  presumptuous 
than  themselves.  It  is  this  company  of  fanatics— the  first  of  the  three 
classes  we  spok  of— which  is  partly  answerable  for  the  backwardness 
of  the  second ;  but  the  blame  does  not  rest  exclusively  in  one  quarter. 
There  is  an  indolence  in  the  medical  class  which  is  the  commonest  re- 
proach against  them  in  every  age  of  scientific  activity,  and  which  has 
recently  been  heroically  avowed  and  denounced  in  a  public  address  by 
no  less  a  member  of  the  profession  than  Sir  Thomas  Watson.*  There 
is  a  conservative  reluctance  to  change  of  view  or  of  procedure.  There 
is  also  a  lack  of  moral  courage,  by  no  means  surprising  in  an  order  of 
men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  charming  away  troubles,  and  easing  pains 
and  cares,  and "  making  things  pleasant" — by  no  means  surprising,  we 
admit,  but  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the  acknowledgment  of  phe- 
nomena that  are  strange  and  facts  that  are  unintelligible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  class — the  very  small  number  of  persons 
who  are,  in  the  matter  of  human  progress,  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  the 
few  who  can  endnre  to  see  without  understanding,  to  hear  without 
immediately  believing  or  disbelieving,  to  learn  what  they  can,  without 
any  consideration  of  what  figure  they  themselves  shall  make  in  the 
transaction ;  and  even  to  be  unable  to  reconcile  the  new  phenomena 
with  their  own  prior  experience  or  conceptions.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  how  rare  this  class  must  necessarily  be,  for  every  one  who  has 
eyes  sees  how  near  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  human  being 
lie  to  each  other.  These  are  the  few  who  unite  the  two  great  virtues 
of  earnestly  studying  the  facts,  and  keeping  their  temper,  composure, 
and  cheerfulness,  through  whatever  perplexity  their  inquiry  may  in- 
volve. It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  world  is  echoing  all  round  and 
incessantly  with  the  praise  of  the  life  of  the  man  spent  in  following  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead,  the  world  is  always  resounding  also  with  the 
angry  passions  of  men  who  resent  all  opinions  which  are  not  their  own, 
and  denounce  with  fury  or  with  malice  any  countenance  given  to  mere 
proposals  to  inquire  in  certain  directions  which  they  think  proper  to 
reprobate.  Not  only  was  it  horrible  blasphemy  in  Galileo  to  think  as 
he  did  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  in  his  friends  to  look  through 
his  glass  at  the  stars. 

This  Salem  story  is  indeed  shocking  in  every  view — to  our  pride  as 
rational  beings,  to  our  sympathy  as  human  beings,  to  our  faith  as  Chris- 
tians, to  our  complacency  as  children  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  so 
shocking  that  some  of  us  may  regret  that  the  details  have  been  revived 
with  such  an  abundance  of  evidence.  But  this  is  no  matter  of  regret, 
but  rather  of  congratulation,  if  we  have  not  outgrown  the  need  of 
admonition  from  the  past   How  does  that  consideration  stand? 

At  the  end  of  nearly  three  centuries  we  find  ourselves  relieved  of  a 
heavy  burden  of  fear  and  care  about  the  perpetual  and  unbounded 
malice  of  Satan  and  his  agents.  Witchcraft  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
gravest  curses  of  the  human  lot  We  have  parted  with  one  after 
another  of  the  fetish  or  conjectural  persuasions  about  our  relations  with 
the  world  of  spirit  or  mind,  regarded  as  hi  direct  opposition  to  the 
world  of  matter.  By  a  succession  of  discoveries  we  have  been  led  to 
an  essentially  different  view  of  life  and  thought  from  any  dreamed  of 

•  Address  on  the  Present  State  of  Therapeutics.  Delivered  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  January  10, 1868.  By  Sir  Thomas  Wateon,  Bart.,  M.D. 
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before  the  new  birth  of  science ;  and  at  this 
day,  and  in  our  own  metropolis,  we  have  Sir 
Henry  Holland  telling  us  how  certain  treat- 
ment of  this  or  that  department  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  will  generate  this  or  that  state  of 
belief  and  experience,  as  well  as  sensation. 
We  have  Dr.  Carpenter  disclosing  facts  of  in- 
calculable significance  about  brain-action  with- 
out consciousness,  and  other  vital  mysteries. 
We  have  Dr.  Maudsley  showing,  in  the  cells  of 
the  lunatic  asylum,  not  only  the  very  realm  of 
Satan,  as  our  fathers  would  have  thought,  but 
the  discovery  that  it  is  not  Satan,  after  all,  that 
makes  the  havoc,  but  our  own  ignorance  which 
has  seduced  us  into  a  blasphemous  supersti- 
tion, instead  of  inciting  us  to  the  study  of  our- 
selves. And  these  are  not  all  our  teachers. 
Amid  the  conflict  of  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind  and  body,  we  have  arrived  now  at  the 
express  controversy  of  Psychology  against 
Physiology.  Beyond  the  mere  statement  of 
the  fact  we  have  scarcely  advanced  a  step. 
The  first  can  not  be,  with  any  accuracy,  called 
a  science  at  all,  and  the  other  is  in  little  more 
than  a  rudimentary  state ;  but  it  is  no  small 
gain  to  have  arrived  at  some  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  set  before  us,  and  at 
some  liberty  of  hypothesis  as  to  its  conditions. 
In  brief,  and  in  the  plainest  terms,  while  there 
is  still  a  multitude  deluding  and  disporting  it- 
self with  a  false  hypothesis  about  certain  mys- 
teries of  the  human  mind,  and  claiming  to  have 
explained  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism  by  mak- 
ing an  objective  world  of  their  own  subjective 
experience,  the  scientific  physiologists  [those 
especially  who  are  true  phrenologists]  are  pro- 
ceeding, by  observation  and  experiment,  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  secrets  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life. 

JEPHTHAH'S  DAUGHTER. 

Jephthah,  the  mighty  chief  of  Gilead's  hand, 
Gave  Amnion  battle  in  that  foeman's  land ; 
And  onto  God  he  made  a  solemn  vow, 
8aying,  "  Oh,  Lord,  if  thoa  wilt  grant  me  now 
A  victory  o'er  Ammon,  when  my  home 
I  seek  in  peace,  whatever  forth  shall  come 
From  thence  to  meet  me,  will  I  give  to  Thee, 
A  fit  burnt  offering  for  this  victory." 
And  Ammon  yielded ;  and  was  smitten  sore ; 
And  all  the  land  ran  red  with  human  gore : 
And  Jephthah,  with  a  conqueror's  honors,  turns 
Toward  his  home,  and  as  he  neare  it  yearns 
To  clasp  again  bis  only,  much  loved  child. 
Who  the  stern  warrior's  heart  had  oft  beguiled 
From  rougher  moods  with  gentle,  girlish  wiles, 
Exacting  love  for  love  and  smiles  for  smiles. 
The  home  which  holds  her  meets  his  sight  at  length ; 
lie  looks ;  but,  oh,  what  withers  all  that  strength 
Which  battle  never  shook,  but  now  had  fled. 
Leaving  his  face  as  ghastly  as  the  dead  f 
The  sound  of  dance  and  music  greets  his  ear, 
And  fair  and  youthful  forms  are  dancing  near ; 
And  foremost,  with  foot  fleet  as  mountain  roe, 
And  cheek  and  eye  with  welcome  all  aglow. 
Came  one  whose  floating  vail  of  raven  hair 
Swept  rippling  'round  a  form  and  face  as  fair 
As  ever  maid  of  Israel  could  have  claimed,— 
And  Israel's  daughters  were  for  beauty  famed. 
"Father,"  she  cried,  and  from  the  sweet-toned  word 
He  shrank  and  groaned  as  from  a  smiting  sword, 
And  with  a  voice  that,  like  his  whole  frame,  shook. 
He  hoarsely  answered  to  her  troubled  look : 


"  Alas,  my  daughter !  and  I  loved  thee  so  I 

Bnt  thou,  my  child,  hast  brought  me  very  low; 

For  one  of  those  that  trouble  me,  art  thou ; 

To  God  I  vowed— and  I  must  keep  my  vow." 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  if  thou  to  God  hast  made 

A  vow  /must  fulfill,  be  not  afraid ; 

For  God  who  gave  thee  victory  and  power, 

Will  give  me  triumph  also  in  that  hour ; 

For  I  will  even  die,  that  thou  be  free ; 

But  grant  of  life,  I  pray,  two  months  to  me. 

By  prayer  and  solitude  to  loose  those  ties 

Which  bind  me  to  my  home  below  the  skies, 

For  life  is  sweet,  and  mine  a  happy  lot ; 

But  fear  not,  father,  I  will  falter  not." 

Her  wish  was  granted,  and  the  days  flew  by. 

And  came  the  last,  the  one  when  she  must  die : 

And  now  she  stands,  with  nice  whose  pure  pale  light 

Is,  as  her  raiment,  chaste  and  snowy  white, 

Beside  her  father,  on  whose  pale  set  face 

His  agony  had  stamped  its  lasting  trace. 

"  Daughter,"  he  said,  "  cover  thy  face  from  me,* 

That  thou  thy  murderer  in  thy  father  may  not  see." 

"Not  so,"  her  voice,  sweet,  low,  but  firm  replies, 

"  It  were  but  cowardice  to  shroud  mine  eyes ; 

If  by  thy  hand  I  die  to  keep  thy  vow, 

I  will  not  like  a  murderer  vail  my  brow 

From  God's  free  sunlight,  which  should  smile  on  me 

As  I  to  God  yield  up  my  life  for  thee ; 

And  I  would  have  the  summer  breezes  press 

Upon  my  nptnrned  face  a  last  caress ; 

Upward  I  still  would  look,  even  when  thy  knife 

Shall  take  away  what  thou  hast  given,  my  life." 

She  knelt,  as  in  the  past  she  oft  had  done, 

Beside  her  father's  knee  at  set  of  sun. 

When  Israel  worshiped,  and  the  evening  air 

Was  filled  with  incense  and  the  voice  of  prayer. 

The  vesper  hour  was  nigh,  and  she,  the  lamb,  % 

Waited  the  sacrifice  resigned  and  calm ; 

And  till  the  foiling  of  the  fatal  stroke, 

With  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  moved  not,  nor  spoke. 

A  parent's  strong  love  filled  the  warrior's  soul 

With  transient  weakness ;  then,  with  stern  control, 

The  blow  descends,  which  firm  resolve  had  steeled; 

Jephthah  was  chadless,  and  hi*  vow  was  sealed. 

BERTH  A  H.  ELLSWORTH. 


LOSSES   TO  SCIENCE. 

Two  valuable  scientific  collections  have  late- 
ly been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  thus  lost  to  the 
use  and  appreciation  of  the  student  and  savant 

One,  the  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  contained  six  hundred  specimens  of 
marine  shells,  donated  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  was  unusually  rich  in  crania, 
skeletons  of  birds  and  reptiles,  together  with 
Dr.  Pope's  mounted  skeletons  of  mammals, 
purchased  in  Europe  and  transported  at  great 
expense ;  also  about  1,200  specimens  of  miner- 
als, embracing  a  full  suit  of  Missouri  minerals 
and  ores.  There  were  also  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  extinct  animals, 
and  fossil  turtles  collected  from  the  Mauvais 
Terre,  Dakota,  by  Prof.  Hayden ;  also  the  col- 
lection of  rocks,  illustrating  various  geological 
periods,  amounting  to  four  or  five  hundred 
specimens,  including  those  collected  by  Dr. 
Wizlizenus  during  Colonel  Doniphan's  expe- 
dition to  New  Mexico. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  any  quantity  of 
Indian  relics  and  curiosities,  including  a  birch 


•  There  Is  an  old  legend  which  represents  Jephthah's 
daughter  as  having  heroicly  refused  to  hide  her  fiico 
(which  was  the  custom  of  those  dying  for  murder),  and 
saying  that  she  wished  to  look  upward  to  heaven  as  she 
expired. 


bark  canoe;  also  the  specimens  of  porcelain, 
collected  from  a  porcelain  tower  blown  up  by 
the  China  rebels,  and  presented  to  the  Acade- 
emy  by  Lieut.  Clarke,  United  States  Navy. 
All  were  destroyed,  a  loss  which  is  irreparable. 

The  other  loss  is  the  mineralogical  and 
other  cabinets  of  Professor  Henry  Ward,  of  the 
Rochester  University,  N.  Y.  The  value  of 
these  is  estimated  at  over  $25,000. 

These  disasters  should  impress  upon  the  sci- 
entific class  the  importance  of  securing  collec- 
tions of  value  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  by 
placing  them  in  fire-proof  buildings.  We  need 
such  security  for  our  phrenological  cabinet. 
Here  we  have  hundreds  of  the  most  valuable 
specimens  of  crania,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  busts  cast  from  the  heads  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  inventors, 
artisans,  poets,  authors  of  Europe  and  America, 
besides  those  of  pirates,  robbers,  murderers,  and 
other  criminals.  There  are  no  duplicates  of 
many  of  these,  and  a  fire  would  annihilate 
them.  We  want  a  fire-proof  building  in  which 
to  preserve  them  for  the  present  and  for  future 
generations.  Where  h  the  **  man  of  means  " 
who  would  like  to  furnish  the  edifice  ? 


Indian  Relic.— Mr.  Lorenzo  H.  Richardson, 
of  thi9  place,  while  digging  sand  in  a  bank 
east  of  Meadow  Street,  last  Friday,  came  across 
the  skeleton  of  an  Indian,  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  his  face  toward  the  east.  The 
skull  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  has 
marked  indications  of  having  once  belonged 
to  the  Woronoco  tribe  of  Indians,  which  two 
hundred  years  ago  had  many  representatives 
in  this  valley.  This  skull,  together  with  others 
of  the  Woronoco  tribe,  can  be  seen  at  the 
Westfield  News-Letter  office. 

Where  Does  Education  Commence  ?— Ed- 
ucation does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet 
It  begins  with  a  mother's  look,  with  a  father's 
nod  of  approbation,  or  his  sign  of  reproof; 
with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a 
brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance ;  with  a  hand- 
ful of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadows  j 
with  a  bird's  nest  admired  but  not  touched ; 
with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes ;  and  with 
thoughts  directed,  in  sweet  and  kindly  tones 
and  words,'  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  be- 
nevolence, to  deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  source 
of  all  good— to  God  himself  \— Blackwood. 

Honey  Bees. — In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse, 
Germany,  there  are  on  556  square  miles  40,691 
hives  of  bees,  being  78  hives  to  the  square 
mile;  in  Alzey  there  are  238  hives  to  the 
square  mile ;  in  Offenbach  23 ;  Prussia  (not  in- 
cluding Hanover)  38;  Schwartzburg-Sonders- 
hausen  82 ;  Bavaria  42 ;  Sachsen-Altenburg  45 ; 
Bachsen-Meiningen  49;  Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt  50 ;  kingdom  of  Saxony  52 ;  Sachsen- 
Weimar  56;  Wurtemburg  64;  Baden  67;  Old- 
enburg 74;  Hanover  72.  [Who  can  tell  how 
many  hives  we  have  in  each  i 
Let  us  have  the  figures— anc 
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VALEDICTORY. 

The  present  number  closes  the  Forty- 
ninth  Volume,  and  the  present  quarto  se- 
ries of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

With  the  next  number — for  January, 
1870 — will  be  commenced  the  Fiftieth 
Volume,  and  the  ttiird  series  of  this 
Journal,  in  a  new  and  improved  form. 

The  first  series,  consisting  of  twelve 
volumes,  was  published  in  octavo  form. 
The  second  series,  in  quarto,  was  com- 
menced January,  1851,  and  is  completed 
with  the  present  number  and  volume. 

The  reasons  for  re-adopting  the  octavo 
form  are  these :  greater  compactness, 
convenience  in  reading,  economy  in  bind- 
ing, and  a  better  adaptation  for  the  ordi- 
nary book-case.  There  are  very  few  pri- 
vate libraries  with  shelves  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  Journal  in  its  present 
broad  dimensions;  consequently  it  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  bound  and  pre- 
served with  others.  Besides,  we  think  it 
worthy  the  best  form  for  preservation. 

We  have  decided  to  make  the  Jour- 
nal somewhat  fuller  than  past  or  pres- 
ent volumes.  Extra  pages  for  the  Ad- 
vertising department  will  be  added, 
which  will  leave  more  room  for  reading 
matter.  No  change  in  price  will  be 
made  at  present.  The  new  prospectus, 
for  1870,  is  given  in  another  place.  If 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  Jour- 
nal shall  be  made,  it  will  be  to  improve 
it.  Less  ephemeral,  and  more  scientific 
matter  will  be  given. 

Past  and  present  volumes  speak  for 
themselves.  This,  however,  may  be  truth- 
fully claimed  for  them,  viz.,  much,  nay, 
most,  of  the  matter  they  contain  can  be 
found  nowhere  else.  This  Journal  fills 
a  sphere  in  periodical  literature,  in  sci- 
.  ence  and  philosophy,  in  physical  and 


mental  reform,  which  is  occupied  by  no 
other.  Besides  the  special  theories  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ognomy, and  Psychology,  wc  portray 
the  real  characters  of  noted  living  men, 
accompanied  with  reliable  biographies, 
which  interest  all  readers.  This  depart- 
ment will  be  kept  up,  and  prominent 
men  in  every  calling,  and  in  all  profes- 
sions, will  be  made  to  contribute  to  our 
instruction  and  entertainment 

Fathers  and  Mothers  desire  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  come  up  into  hon- 
est, intelligent,  respectful,  and  self-regu- 
lating men  and  women.  The  teachings 
of  this  J ournal  will  help  them  in  their 
worthy  endeavors.  Teachers  seek  to 
know  the  spirit,  capacity,  and  disposition 
of  their  pupils,  that  they  may  the  more 
effectually  call  out  and  direct  their 
minds.  One  child  is  timid  and  irreso- 
lute ;  another  is  boisterous  and  belliger- 
ent. One  requires  encouragement;  an*, 
other,  restraint.  Merchants  must  em- 
ploy clerks, — and  it  is  very  important  to 
know  who  is,  and  who  is  not  trustwor- 
thy; who  is,  and  who  is  not  easily 
tempted.  This  Journal  will  assist  the 
reader  to  form  correct  opinions  on  the 
point  Would  not  a  knowledge  of  Phre- 
nology assist  in  alt- departments  of  life  to 
put  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ?  " 

To  Correspondents.  Much  interest 
is  felt  in  this  department.  Questions  ap- 
propriate to  the  Journal,  from  readers, 
are  briefly  answered,  and  useful  informa- 
tion is  thus  communicated.  Of  course, 
many  frivolous  or  childish  questions  sent 
here  are  quietly  dropped  into  the  waste- 
basket.  All  sensible  questions,  briefly 
put,  written  plainly,  and  in  good  lan- 
guage, command  attention.  Private 
questions  are  answered  by  post,  when 
stamps  are  sent  with  which  to  prepay 
replies.  We  are  always  happy  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  readers,  and  to  see  them 
when  they  visit  New  York.  Our  office 
and  museum  are  always  open,  and  free. 

The  Journal  is  published  with  the 
best  intention,  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned in  its  editorial  conduct,  to  aid  in 
the  great  work  of  benefiting  society, 
and  private  prejudice  or  mere  individual 
sentiment  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
What  has  a  bearing  on  humanity  at 
large;  what  all  can  utilize  with  happy 
effect,  is  sought  to  be  disseminated 
through  our  pages,  and  our  readers  are 


requested  to  aid  us  in  this  work  by  con- 
tributing material  for  our  use.  From 
the  various  spheres  in  which  they  move, 
much  may  be  gleaned  of  a  scientific  or 
general  nature  which  by  its  direct  appli- 
cation to  our  every-day  life  may  serve  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  society  and  im- 
pel more  rapidly  forward  the  huge 
wheels  of  Reform.  If  all  would  feel 
that  lively  interest  in  the  important  sub- 
jects discussed  in  these  pages  which  thej 
should  as  intelligent  and  responsible 
members  of  the  great  human  family,  the 
Phrenological  Journal  of  the  past 
could  sincerely  congratulate  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  and  Life  Illus- 
trated of  the  future  for  the  bright  au- 
spices under  which  it  would  continue  to 
discharge  its  important  office, — a  beacon 
in  the  van  of  civilization. 

OUR  EXPERIENCES. 

Sensible  men  and  sensible  women 
make  all  their  personal  experiences,  be 
they  pleasurable  or  painful,  toll  to  their 
advantage.  Have  they  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  domestic  felicity?  were  they 
joyous  play-fellows  in  early  youth  ?  well 
educated  in  the  schools?  ardent  lovers 
in  maturity?  did  they  wed,  and  enjoy 
all  that  loving  hearts  could  reasonably 
hope  to  do  ?  What  a  means  of  growth, 
of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  expansion! 
what  beautiful  experiences  were  theirs ! 
what  blessings  attend  true  godly  lives ! 
How  charming  their  experiences !  But, 
there  were  crosses ;  reverses  come  to  all 
Accidents,  fires,  floods,  slanders,  fraud, 
imposture,  theft,  robbery,  etc.,  overtake 
one  and  all  some  time  in  life.  What 
good  can  come  of  these  ?  No  good  of 
course,  directly ;  but  who  can  say  that, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  affliction,  such 
as  the  loss  of  property,  may  not  wean  us 
from  idols  which  tend  to  make  us  world- 
ly ?  Does  not  the  death  of  a  much  loved 
friend  tend  to  loosen  our  hold  on  earth 
and  life,  and  so  resign  us  to  the  will  of 
God  ?  and,  though  a  cross  to  us,  is  it  not 
for  our  good?  We  remember  a  blind 
weaver,  in  a  Scottish  factory,  who  hsd 
not  only  become  resigned  to  his  loss  of 
this  sense,  but  was  wont  to  remark,  when 
condoled  with,  that  "  I  never  could  see 
till  I  lost  my  eyes,"  implying  that  he 
had  developed  and  come  up  into  a  higher 
sphere,  a  psycholo[ 
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he  could  "  see  with  his  mind."  He  had 
lost  a  sense,  but  had  gained  a  higher 
power,  and  was  content.  When  a  mi- 
ser's spirit  is  broken  by  the  taking  away 
of  his  lucre,  his  mind  is  diverted,  and,  in 
time,  he  finds  higher  objects  on  which  to 
place  his  affections.  Is  not  this  a  bless- 
ing, rather  than  a  misfortune,  to  him? 
Of  course,  he  regards  it  in  quite  another 
light  at  the  time,  but  it  is  no  less  a  real 
blessing  on  that  account.  Few  of  us 
finite  beings  realize  fully  what  is  best  for 
us ;  and  so  we  quarrel  with  the  dispensa- 
tions intended  for  our  good. 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  developed 
nature  that  acquiesces  wholly  in  the  will 
of  Providence, — one  who  accepts  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  summer  and  winter, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  as  equally  for 
his  good ;  and  he  exclaims,  with  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

A  happy  old  lady,  who  lived  to  be 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  had 
formed  a  habit  of  thanking  God  at  each 
and  every  circumstance  in  her  useful  life 
— a  habit  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing incidents.  She  was  informed  on  one 
occasion  that  one  of  the  horses  of  a  beau- 
tiful span  she  owned  had  been  drowned. 
She  thanked  God  that  but  one  was  lost. 
A  boy  had  broken  his  arm.  She  thanked 
God  it  was  not  his  neck.  Her  husband, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  very  happily 
for  seventy  years,  died.  She  thanked 
God  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  en- 
joy him  so  long.  Thus,  in  every  seem- 
ing calamity,  she  found  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  And  this,  we  take  it,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Reader,  are  you  profiting  by  your  ex- 
periences ?  Are  you  on  so  low  a  plane 
that  you  can  see  no  bright  silver  lining 
to  the  dark  cloud  that  casts  its  shadows 
over  earth  and  sea  ?  Have  you  no  faith  ? 
Your  religion,  if  genuine,  ought  to  com- 
fort you,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
affliction. 

Because  one  is  "all  serene,"  with  a 
sunny,  hopeful  countenance,  think  not 
that  he  has  no  weighty  cares,  no  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  no  crosses  to  bear.  The 
trials  and  the  joys  of  life  are  not  as  un- 
equal in  their  division  as  many  suppose ; 
but  one  bears  up  under  the  chastening 
rod  of  his  heavenly  Father  with  a  better 
grace  than  another.  One  wears  a  frown, 
while  another  wears  a  smile.  Which, 
think  you,  is  best  ?  which  makes  the  best 


countenance?  the  best  physiognomy? 
the  best  Christian  ?  Each  must  elect 
for  himself  whioh  he  will  wear. 

Instead  of  complaining  and  grieving 
over  our  hard  lot,  let  us  make  the  least 
of  our  trials  and  the  most  of  our  bless- 
ings. Nobody  wants  to  hear  of  another's 
griefs  or  misfortunes ;  every  one  likes  to 
hear  of  that  which  is  "  happifying."  Then 
tell  of  your  joys,  and  not  of  your  sorrows ; 
of  your  aspirations,  and  not  of  your  dis- 
appointments. Let  us,  each  of  us,  profit 
by  our  experiences.  If  all  the  incidents 
and  experiences  of  some  single  lives  were 
printed  in  a  book,  what  a  ponderous 
volume  it  would  make ! 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 


Thanksgiving,  —  Christmas, — New 
Year's  I  It  is  Benevolence  which  gives 
thanks  and  expresses  gratitude.  It  is 
veneration  for  the  Saviour  which  inclines 
us  to  celebrate  the  day  of  His  birth. 
And  with  each  recurring  New  Year's 
day  we  take  a  new  start  in  our  life's 
journey.  These  are  milestones  which  in- 
dicate the  distance  we  have  traveled, 
and  induce  us  to  reflect  whither  we  are 
bound,  or  whither  we  are  drifting ;  what 
we  are  accomplishing^  and  whether  our 
lives  are  to  prove  failures  or  successes. 
At  these  periods  business  men  take  an 
account  of  stock,  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  they  stand  with  the  world.  Are 
they  solvent?  or  are  they  insolvent? 
Momentous  Questions!  In  the  one 
case,  congratulations  are  expressed;  a 
new  departure  under  cloudless  skies  is 
determined  on.  With  the  insolvent,  how 
different  the  case !  Instead  of  bright 
prospects  to  encourage  and  to  cheer,  he 
only  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps  a 
starving  family,  staring  him  in  the  face. 
He  has  been  unfortunate,  perhaps  indo- 
lent ;  it  may-be  cheated,  swindled,  rob- 
bed, burned  out ;  or,  he  was  not  adapted 
to  the  business  in  which  he  engaged. 
This  is  the  cause  of  many  failures,  much 
insanity,  many  premature  deaths.  Smok- 
ing and  chewing  tobacco  spoil  the  mem- 
ory, spoil  the  temper,  spoil  the  stomach, 
spoil  the  nerves,  spoil  the  man ;  and  of 
course  he  fails.  Add  beer,  bitters,  and 
whisky  to  tobacco,  and  the  man  must 
sooner  or  later  inevitably  go  down.  And 
this  suggests  the  taking  of  a  moral  in- 
ventory at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  see 


how  we  stand  in  the  scale  of  Manhood. 
Bank  stocks,  mortgages,  railway  and 
other  interest-paying  bonds,  fine  farms, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements,  are 
desirable  possessions;  but  where  does 
the  owner  stand  morally,  intellectually, 
socially  ?  Is  he  healthy  ?  If  not,  there 
is  no  enjoyment  for  him,  and  his  hold  on 
life  is  very  insecure.  Is  he  low,  coarse, 
and  dissipated  ?  Who  would  exchange 
conditions — including  all  his  property — 
with  him  ?  He  must  retrench,  or  be  lost 
body  and  soul.  Is  he  on  the  rising  scale 
in  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  good  citizen,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
Christian  ?  Let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage  for  every  such  example.  His 
possessions  are  real;  just  in  proportion 
as  he  has  developed  the  higher  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  just  in  this  proportion 
has  he  grown  in  grace  and  laid  up  treas- 
ures in  heaven.  His  riches  will  not  take 
wing  and  fly  away,  but  abide  forever. 
This  is  happiness ;  this  is  cause  for 
Thanksgiving,  for  Christmas,  and  for  the 
New  Year. 

For  our  national  prosperity  as  a  nation, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently issued  a  proclamation  the  tenor  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

"The  year  which  is  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  free  from  pestilence;  health 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  land ; 
abundant  crops  have  rewarded  the  la- 
bors of  the  husbandman ;  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  successfully  prosecut- 
ed their  peaceful  paths ;  the  mines  and 
forests  have  yielded  liberally ;  the  nation 
has  increased  in  wealth  and  in  strength ; 
peace  has  prevailed,  and  its  blessings 
have  advanced  every  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  the  Union.  Harmo- 
ny and  fraternal  intercourse  are  restored, 
and  are  obliterating  the  marks  of  the 
past  conflict  and  estrangement ;  burdens 
have  been  lightened  ;  means  increased ; 
civil  and  religious  liberty  are  secured  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  land,  whose  soil 
is  trod  by  none  but  freemen.  It  becomes 
a  people  thus  favored  to  make  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  Supreme  Author,  from 
whom  such  blessings  flow,  of  their  grat- 
itude and  their  dependence;  to  render 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  same, 
and  devoutly  to  implore  a  continuance 
of  God's  mercies." 

We  heartily  join  in  this  giving  thanks, 

believing  that  each  and  all  of  us,  what- 
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ever  our  trials  or  reverses,  have  much 
more  to  be  thankful  for  than  to  regret ; 
and  in  conclusion  beg  to  wish  one  and 
all  of  the  readers  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  all  over  the  world,  a  happy, 
joyous  life,  and  the  merriest  Christmas  of 
all  their  lives. 


OOOD-BY! 

And  is  this,  dear  reader,  to  be  our  last,  our 
farewell  interview  ?  With  most  of  our  sub- 
scribers this  December  number  terminates  ex- 
isting contracts  and  present  business  relations. 
The  volumes  of  the  Journal  begin  and  end 
with  the  year.  Those  whose  subscriptions  com- 
menced with  January,  1869,  close  with  this. 
Those  commencing  in  July,  continue  till  next 
July. 

"  Good-by  "  is  a  much  used  expression.  All 
use  it  more  or  less.  When  we  leave  home  to 
go  on  a  journey,  we  all  say  "good-by ;"  when 
the  young  man  starts  out  from  the  parental 
hearth  to  better  his  condition  in  life,  or  to 
establish  a  new  home  for  himself,  his  last  sad 
expression,  when  he  receives  with  choking 
heart  and  flooding  eyes  a  father's  and  a  moth- 
er's fervent  "God  bless  you,  my  son,"  their 
last  word  is  "  good-by."  When  the  cherished 
daughter  severs  those  relations  which  bound 
her  to  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to 
more  intimate  relations  with  another,  she,  too, 
with  swelling  heart,  bids  all  at  the  dear  old 
home  "  good-by."  Alas,  how  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful these  parting  good-byes  sometimes  prove  1 

So  it  is  in  the  world :  we  drop  old  and  tried 
friends,  friends  who  served  us  well,  by  the  best 
counsel  and  advice  for  our  good,  and  take  up 
with  tricky  adventurers,  who  flatter  that  they 
may  the  more  readily  deceive.  From  such, 
let  us  free  ourselves  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
instead  of  good-by,  let  us  say  "  a  hearty  good 
riddance."  We  feel  a  nearness  to  those  whose 
familiar  names  are  on  our  books,  and  who 
receive  us  every*  month  into  their  friendly 
hearts  and  intellects.  It  is  a  source  of  real 
gratification  to  us  to  be  so  cordially  entertain- 
ed by  so  many  generous  natures.  There  are 
among  our  "life  subscribers"  persons  who 
have  been  with  us  five,  ten,  and  twenty  years, 
yea,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  Jour- 
nal !  These  names  we  have  written  thousands 
of  times.  Is  it  strange  that  we  should  miss 
them,  should  they  return  to  us  no  more  ?  May 
the  time  be  long  hence  when  we  must  hear 
from  them,  or  speak  to  them,  this  parting 
word  "good-by."  Between  us  there  has 
grown  up  a  kindred  feeling  which  binds  us  in 
fraternal  bonds.  Our  cause  is  their  cause,  our 
success  their  success.  There  are  to-day  but  a 
limited  number  of  minds  in  the  world  sufficient- 
ly liberal  and  advanced  to  take  in  and  enter- 
tain the  views  and  doctrines  taught  in  this 
Journal  ;  the  number,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is 
every  year  increasing.  Is  not  this  Journal 
one  of  the  instruments  by  which  new  light  is 
being  let  in  upon  benighted  minds  ?  We  are  as- 


sured by  many  readers  that  the  Journal  is  do- 
ing a  great  work  in  this  direction ;  that  it  has 
encouraged  and  strengthened  them  in  well-do- 
ing, suggesting  measures  by  which  their  own 
improvement  and  promotion  have  been  secured. 
Instead  of  a  "good-by,"  we  shall  have  from 
them,  with  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions, 
and  the  more  joyous  words  of  welcome, "  How 
do  you  do?"  For  this  we  have  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  mental  hand,  with  a  "  Very  well, 
I  thank  you,"  and  "I  am  happy  to  welcome 
your  return  for  another  twelve  months'  voyage 
in  the  staunch  old  ship,  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal." Then  let  the  words  be,  instead  of 
"good-by,"  "farewell,"  or  "adieu,"  those  more 
welcome,  viz.,  "  I  have  come  again,  and 
brought  my  friends  and  neighbors— In  a  club— 
with  me."  "  Book  us"  for  a  year's  voyage,  in 
the  course  of  life,  through  pleasant  seas  of  ex- 
ploration among  all  nations  and  tribes  of  men, 
and  in  the  realms  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  science.  "  Step  on  board."  The  ship 
sails  promptly  at  the  day  and  hour  appointed. 
With  ship  well-provisioned,  manned,  ballasted, 
freighted,  and  with  a  well-tried  crew  and  a  good 
passenger  list,  we  shall  throw  our  sails  to  the 
breeze,  put  out  to  sea,  and  resign  ourselves  to 
the  kind  care  of  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
feeling  assured  of  a  prosperous  voyage  and  a 
safe  one  "to  the  haven  where  we  would  be" 
December  next,  1870.  Reader,  will  yon  join 
us  ?  In  this  voyage  there  will  be  no  sea-sick- 
ness ;  no  home-sickness ;  nor,  indeed,  will  you 
need  to  leave  your  own  pleasant  home!  we 
propose  to  bring  our  world  of  mental  treasures, 
to  your  own  door!  Yes?  Enough,  we  had 
counted  on  your  company,  and  shall  now  wel- 
come your  return. 


PHOSPBOTU8  — 1870. 

With  the  January  number  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  for  1870  will  be  com- 
menced a  New  Series  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved form;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
liberal  support  given  it  by  the  public  for  so 
many  years  will  not  only  bo  continued,  but 
increased  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  efforts  of  the  editors  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  readable,  instructive,  and  popular 
monthly  magazines  ever  published. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  has  held  its  position  in 
the  ranks  of  American  literature,  and  its 
writers  have  faithfully  striven  to  present  the 
truths  of  science  in  such  a  practical  form 
that  all  classes  might  read,  understand,  and 
apply  them  in  all  the  daily  walks  of  life. 
Although  the  range  of  subjects  embraced  in 
the  Journal  is  wide,  comprehending 

science,  art,  and  literature, 
it  has  a  special  aim  to  present,  promote, 
and  disseminate  the  following  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  because  of  their  intimate 
relation  to  mankind  in  general : 

Ethnology  ;  or,  the  Natural  History  of 


Man.  Whatever  facts  of  importance  are 
gathered  by  naturalists  and  travelers,  and 
whatever  throws  light  upon  the  origin, 
nature,  and  distribution  of  the  human  race, 
find  a  place  of  record  in  the  pages  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Physiology  and  Anatomy  claim  our 
attention,  because  they  treat  of  the"  organiza- 
tion, structure,  and  functions  of  the  human 
body;  showing  how  we  are  made;  what 
contributes  to  our  physical  improvement  or 
deterioration ;  what  we  should  eat  and  drink ; 
how  we  should  be  clothed,  and  how  exercise, 
sleep,  and  live  to  secure  and  maintain  health 
and  vigor.  The  results  of  scientific  research 
and  of  personal  experience  bearing  on  these 
subjects  will  be  collated  and  analyzed  for 
the  instruction  of  our  readers.  As  it  has 
been  through  this  department  that  the  Joch- 
nal  has  wrought  the  greater  part  of  its  good 
work  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  its 
readers,  in  witness  whereof  thousands  of 
testimonials  have  been  received,  the  ntr 
most  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  anything  of 
a  spurious  or  unauthenticated  character  from 
appearing  in  its  pages. 

Phrenology — the  Science  of  Mind  as 
based  on  the  facts  of  Physiology  and  the 
Gallian  theory  of  the  brain— will  retain  its 
prominence ;  the  only  theory  which  explains 
with  clearness  and  satisfaction  how  the 
mind  and  brain  are  related ;  the  physical 
influences  reciprocally  exerted  by  brain  and 
body;  the  determination  of  character  and 
aptitude  by  cranial  conformation;  methods 
of  training  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
in  the  different  spheres  of  Intellect,  Senti- 
ment, Emotion,  Affection,  Propensity;  and 
how  success  in  life  is  dependent  on  the  choice 
of  a  pursuit  commensurate  with  mental 
capacity. 

Physiognomy.  —  The  exterior  physical 
signs  of  character  given,  with  the  rules  for 
their  analysis  and  comprehension.  This  de- 
partment, as  well  as  that  of  Phrenology,  with 
which  it  is  necessarily  allied,  will  contain 
the  latest  developments  from  observation, 
with  illustrations  from  life. 

Psychology. — The  phenomena  of  man's 
interior  or  soul  life ;  his  intuitions,  premoni- 
tions, conceptions,  and  emotions ;  how  he  is 
related  to  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  world 
through  agencies  and  influences  un travers- 
able by  finite  intelligence,  yet  having  a  close 
connection  or  communication  with  his  ma- 
terial nature.  Science  is  applied  in  this 
department  to  the  elucidation  of  much  that 
is  regarded  mysterious  and  indefinite  in  hu- 
man phenomena. 

Biography. — The  presentation  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  men  eminent  in  science, 
art,  literature,  politics,  statesmanship,  me- 
chanics, or  commerce  has  always  been  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
Journal,  because  of  its  usefulness  in  encoar- 
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aging  and  stimulating  readers,  the  young 
especially,  to  emulate  the  examples  of  indus- 
try, economy,  application,  energy,  integrity, 
and  success,  offered  for  their  thoughtful 
consideration.  Finely  engraved  portraits, 
whenever  they  can  be  procured,  accompany 
the  biographical  sketches. 

The  Family  ;  or,  "  Our  Social  Relations," 
is  a  department  in  which  the  different  phases 
of  domestic  life  are  portrayed,  and  sugges- 
tions having  in  view  their  improvement  or 
better  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  happiness 
of  mankind  are  offered.  The  choice  of  con-' 
jugal  companions,  the  training  and  education 
of  children,  and  the  conduct  and  ordering  of 
homes,  particularly  claim  our  attention  here. 

Our  Country. — Its  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  commercial  resources;  the  peculiarities 
of  each  State,  Section,  and  Territory;  the 
advantages  of  and  facilities  for  emigration ; 
the  price  of  lands,  and  cost  of  improvements 
etc.,  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  for  the 
information  of  our  readers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Science  and  Art. — We  shall  also  endeav- 
or to  present  the  most  recent  and  important 
achievements,  discoveries,  and  inventions, 
with  views  of  their  bearing  on  man  locally 
or  universally.  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geolo- 
gy, and  Natural  History  will  have  promin- 
ence in  this  department;  but  in  their  dis- 
cussion mere  technicalities,  or  the  phraseolgy 
of  the  schools,  will  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  New  theories  based  on  the  deduc- 
tions of  common  sense,  or  having  a  good 
show  of  reason,  if  they  relate  to  subjects  of 
popular  interest,  will  find  a  place  here.  A 
broad  and  liberal  platform  is  taken  by  the 
Phrenological  Journal  with  reference  to 
all  debatable  or  n<m-ascertained  propositions 
in  Science. 

Extended  as  the  range  of  subjects  which 
we  propose  to  consider  may  appear  to  the 
discerning  mind,  we  shall  endeavor  to  have 
something  touching  upon  them  all  in  each 
number. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  the  only 
serial  in  America  which  is  thoroughly  An- 
thropological in  its  plan  and  purpose,  and 
therefore  has  a  claim  upon  the  consideration 
of  all  who  take  any  interest,  scientific  or 
otherwise,  in  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  development,  in  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
human  family.   The  terms  are  as  follows : 

One  Copy.  One  Year.   $8  00 

Five  Copies,  One  Year   12  00 

Ten  Copies,  One  Year   90  00 

and  an  extra  copy  to  the  agent 
Fifteen  Copies  a  Year  80  00 

and  a  copy  of  "  New  Physiognomy,"  worth  $6. 
Twenty  Copies  a  Year   40  00 

and  a  "  Student's  Set" --Including  books  and 
a  bust— worth  $10. 

Subscriptions  received  for  one  or  for  five 
years  at  these  rates.  Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe.  Remit  P.  O.  orders,  or  in  regis- 
tered letters.  Address, 

S.  R  Wells,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


SERIOUS  PUN. 


We  have  recently  been  amused  in  looking 
over  an  almanac  published  in  the  interest  of 
quack  medicines.  In  order  to  make  the  book 
worth  keeping,  indeed,  worth  looking  through, 
it  has  many  recipes  for  cooking  interspersed 
with  advertisements  for  all  sorts  of  quack  nos- 
trums. In  glancing  through  this,- the  thought 
occurred  to  us  that  the  recipes  for  cooking,  if 
followed,  would  give  the  people  nearly  all  the 
ailments  which  the  quack  nostrums  profess  to 
cure.  It  struck  us  as  being  a  good  stroke  of 
policy  in  the  vender  of  nostrums  to  send  out 
recipes  for  cooking  which  if  followed  would 
be  sure  to  make  a  demand  for  his  medicines. 
Only  think  of  putting  stuff  of  this  sort  into 
one's  stomach :  "  One  pound  of  horseradish, 
one  pound  of  garlic,  twelve  ounces  of  ginger, 
two  ounces  of  cloves,  one  large  tea-cup  of  black 
pepper,  half  a  pound  of  mustard  seed,  half  a 
cup  of  ground  mustard,  one  ounce  of  nutmeg, 
and  two  gallons  of  vinegar."  This  professes  to 
be  a  pickle  for  things  to  be  eaten.  Now  any 
stomach  soon  after  receiving  such  pickle  would 
be  in  a  state  that  would  require  something  to 
allay  the  irritation.  No  wonder  people  have 
dyspepsia  whose  stomachs  are  thus  made 
drug-shops  of,  while  Obey  profess  to  be  eating 
nutritious  food.  If  people  having  a  good  con- 
stitution would  eat  simple  food,  avoiding  all 
intemperance  in  every  form,  we  believe  that 
ninety-nine  doctors  in  a  hundred  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  whole  realm  of  drug-med- 
ication would  receive  its  quietus;  but  as  long 
as  people  will  cook  according  to  such  recipes 
as  we  frequently  see  for  delicate  stomachs, 
composed  of  "  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  flour,"  ate.,  they  will  think 
they  heed  something,  and  will  be  very  likely 
to  swallow  anything  which  may  be  briskly 
advertised  as  an  antidote  for  the  ills  which 
they  untruly  suppose  themselves  to  be  heir  to. 

Incident  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute— One  morning  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  John  W.  Cham- 
bers, was  having  his  boots  blacked  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Fair  by  a  small  boy,  shoeless  and 
stockingle8s.  The  Secretary,  in  his  urbane 
manner,  told  this  boy  that  if  he  would  wash 
himself  and  come  to  him  in  the  morning,  he 
would  admit  him  to  see  the  exhibition.  The 
next  morning  a  young  lad,  with  his  face 
polished  by  the  use  of  Babbitt's  soap,  appeared 
in  the  office  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
exliibition,  as  he  was  promised.  "  When  did 
I  promise  you  ?  "  said  the  Secretary.  "  Yes- 
terday morning,  when  I  polished  your  boots." 
"  If  you  are  the  lad,  come  in.,"  He  passed  him 
to  the  exhibition.  Half  an  hour  afterward, 
while  the  Secretary  was  passing  one  of  the 
pianos,  he  noticed  a  crowd  surrounding  the 
instrument,  and  to  his  surprise  found  it  was 
the  young  boot-black  delighting  the  audience 
by  the  brilliant  tones  he  was  drawing  from  it. 
We  are  pleased  to  record  that  this  young  lad 
has  been  taken  into  the  store  of  the  manu- 
facturers whose  piano  he  was  then  playing. 


These  gentleman  have  furnished  him  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  now  every  evening  he  may 
be  heard  at  the  exhibition,  playing  equally  well 
on  the  piano  or  electric  organ.  We  learn 
that  he  is  an  orphan;  his  father,  a  German 
musician,  taught  him  to  play  when  but  a  mere 
infant;  but  after  his  father's  death  he  was 
thrown  unprotected  upon  the  world,  and  find- 
ing nothing  to  do,  earned  a  precarious  living 
by  blacking  boots.  His  name  is  Charles  Kun- 
bels.  He  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  honorably  be 
heard  of  in  the  future. 

Thus  a  little  well-directed  encouragement, 
with  persevering  personal  effort,  secures  that 
which  is  worth  more  than  ready  cash. 


PHYSIO AIj  CULTURE  IN  OUR 
COLLEGES. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Nathan  Allen  continues  his 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  physical  education.  A 
pamphlet  of  his,  recently  published  on  the 
physical  culture  in  Amherst  College,  is  most 
happily  received  by  the  scientific  world,  and 
shows  in  a  most  cogent  manner  the  beneficial 
results  of  gymnastic  training  when  properly 
applied  in  connection  with  intellectual  culture. 
It  is  now  eight  years  since  a  gymnasium  was 
made  a  part  of  the  course  in  Amherst  College, 
and  an  accomplished  teacher  and  physician 
appointed  to  its  conduct  The  advantage 
gained  by  the  students  in  bodily  vigor  and 
mental  energy  is  very  marked,  and  the  gain  in 
scholarship  to  the  College  is  most  gratifying. 
In  the  language  of  President  Stearns,  "  fresh, 
ruddy,  and  healthful  countenances  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  sallow,  sickly,  care-worn  looks 
that  of  old  greeted  the  observant  eye." 


A   PEW   WORDS  MORE. 

Our  annual  class  for  students  in  practical 
Phrenology  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  the 
5th  of  January  next  The  great  subject  of 
Phrenology  is  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  important  in  the  public  estimation ;  in 
testimony  to  which  we  may  offer  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  receipt  of  frequent  letters  from  every 
part  of  the  country  asking  for  lecturers  and 
examiners.  Where  there  is  now  one  good 
lecturer,  fifty  could  be  amply  supported.  We 
have  a  desire  to  extend  to  students  every  facil- 
ity for  entering  'this  useful  field,  amply  pre- 
pared to  do  it  justice,  and  themselves  credit. 
The  business,  to  one  who  enters  upon  it  well 
prepared,  is  pleasant,  and  properly  pursued  is 
profitable. 

Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
instruction  should  communicate  with  us  at 
once,  and  we  will  send  them  a  circular  relative 
to  our  forthcoming  class.  Those  who  have 
been  lecturing  some  years,  but  have  not  had 
the  beat  advantages  for  studying  the  subject 
in  all  its  details  in  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive collection,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  become  members.  Address  this  office,  ask- 
ing for  Class  Circular. 
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THE   RESTORATION  OP  THE  STU- 
ARTS.— CHARLES  H. 

Cromwell  was  no  more.  The  man  who 
with  his  host  of  God-fearing  men  had  made 
all  Europe  applaud  his  great  acts  or  tremble 
at  his  word,  died  while  an  envoy  from  him  was 
on  his  way  to  Spain  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
that  country  against  the  power  of  France.  His 
army  mourned  the  loss  of  their  matchless  chief; 
the  nation  in  turn  feared  lest  military  despot- 
ism should  now  rule  by  the  sword  alone,  and 
destroy  the  very  liberties  for  which  that  sword 
had  sprung  from  its  scabbard  to  assert  The 
peril  was  more  intolerable  to  the  imagination 
than  had  been  the  absolutism  of  kings.  It  was 
the  day  for  a  Monk,  not  a  fewer  Cromwell,  who, 
gone  from  the  world,  was  lost  to  the  nation  in 
his  saving  potency.  Already  in  his  life  had 
the  great  reaction  for  the  Stuarts  set  in.  To 
have  extinguished  the.  fresh-kindled  life-flame 
of  king  worship  would  have  been  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  spirit  of  English  liberties— to 
have  crushed  the  institutions  of  a  great  nation 
and  the  will  of  a  generous  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple beneath  the  iron  foot  of  military  rule.  The 
peoplo  had  lifted  their  ideas  up  again.  The 
Stuarts  were  restored  to  the  favor  of  Great 
Britain— aye,  to  its  love  and  reverence. 

Thousands  of  gazers,  with  full  hearts  and 
lusty  voices,  crowded  the  cliffs  of  Dover  to  hail 
with  cheers  of  welcome  the  "  merry  monarch" 
to  his  native  shores.  Excepting  in  the  case  of 
"  Good  Queen  Bess,"  never  was  a  sovereign  of 
England  hailed  to  the  throne  with  such  uni- 
versal joy  and  heart-felt  demonstration.  Like 
as  all  London  had  been  on  her  Grand  Recog- 
nition day,  when  the  popular  princess  in  her 
procession  through  the  city  gracefully  played 
her  extemporaneous  parts,  supported  by  her 
loving  people,  so  now  all  England,  from  Dover 
to  the  capital,  was  a  continued  fair.  Village 
bells  rang  out  their  joyful  peals  of  welcome,  and 
bands  of  music  from  all  the  country  around 
met  Charles  JI.  at  every  point  of  his  triumph- 
ant journey  to  the  metropolis.  On  Blackheath 
only  was  the  reverse  picture  seen.  There, 
gathered  like  a  thunder-storm  that  fain  would 
burst  in  wrath,  was  Cromwell's  army.  They 
hated  the  very  title  of  king ;  hated  the  name  of 
Stuart  more.  But  they  felt  that  the  captain  of 
the  Lord's  host  was  fallen,  and  they,  his  Israel, 
were  delivered  over  again  to  bondage.  In  vain 
Charles  smiled  graciously  upon  them  as  he 
passed  along,  in  vain  bowed  with  his  winning 
grace  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  officers  to 
kiss.  These  mighty  men  were  sad,  for  the 
hope  of  the  nation  was  departed  and  the  curse 
of  kings  returned  again;  but  worse  than  all,  that 
curse  was  restored  in  the  hated  name  of  Stuart, 
so  ominous  to  the  fall  of  their  religion  as  well 
as  England's  greatness.  The  day  of  celebration 
closed  without  hostilities,  as  had  been  feared, 
and  soon  the  fifty  thousand  Puritan  soldiers 
were  disbanded,  to  scatter  among  the  civil 
ranks  of  society,  and  make  their  mark  as  strong 
in  peace  and  commercial  pursuits  as  in  war. 
Early  in  1661  a  general  election  took  place, 


and  the  country,  mad  in  its  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
returned  an  unmixed  Cavalier  Parliament,  and 
for  some  years  the  Commons  were,  Macaulay 
says,  "  more  zealous  for  royalty  than  the  king ; 
more  zealous  for  episcopacy  than  the  bishops." 
In  their  first  session  they  resolved  that  every 
member,  on  the  pain  of  expulsion,  should  take 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  old  liturgy,  and  that  the  Covenant  of 
Scotland  should  be  burned  by  the  hangman  in 
Palace  Yard.  An  act  was  also  passed  declar- 
ing that  in  no  case,  however  extreme,  were  the 
Lords  and  Commons  justified  in  taking  up 
arras  against  the  king ;  and  another  was  passed 
requiring  every  municipal  officer  in  the  land 
to  swear  that  he  held  it  to  be  in  all  cases  un- 
lawful to  resist  the  king's  authority.  Thus 
were  the  views  of  Charles  the  First,  which  he 
so  persisted  in  asserting  at  his  trial,  and  which 
he  set  forth  in  his  solemn  manifesto,  now  incor- 
porated in  formal  acts  of  Parliament,  and  his 
dying  injunction  made  in  the  speech  at  the 
block  was  religiously  observed  by  the  loyal 
Cavaliers  and  High  Church  party  who  now 
governed  the  realm.  This  injunction  was,  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should  "  take  the 
right  way  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom"  in  not 
only  restoring  monarchy  in  his  son  Charles  with 
the  indorsement  of  his  principle, "  tliat  no  earth- 
ly power  can  justly  call  me  (who  am  your  king) 
in  question  at  a  delinquent"  but  also  in  carrying 
out  Archbishop  Laud's  great  scheme  to  estab- 
lish Prelacy  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  crush 
out  all  other  religious  privileges  which  the  na- 
tion had  won  in  the  Parliamentary  war.  Now, 
also,  for  the  first  time,  was  episcopal  ordina- 
tion made  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
Church  preferment,  and  about  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion  who  refused  to  conform  to 
episcopacy,  looking  upon  it  as  but  little  better 
than  Papacy  itself,  were  in  one  day  driven 
from  their  benefices.  Charles,  moreover,  now 
fulfilled  the  darling  design  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  established  by  law  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  (to  the  suppression 
of  the  beloved  Presbyterian  Kirk)  as  the  Scotch 
national  Church.  No  sooner  on  the  throne  than 
they  outraged  the  hearts  that  loved  them,  out- 
raged them  in  matters  that  they  loved  better 
than  their  hereditary  princes.  No  warnings  of 
the  past — no  examples  however  dire  to  their 
race — could  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

Charles  IL,  as  usual  with  his  family,  married 
a  Romanist  princess,  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
which  gave  distaste  to  the  nation ;  but  the  act 
which  mortified  the  English  most  was  the  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  for  a 
trifling  sum.  The  place  was  a  trophy  of  En- 
glish valor.  It  was  won  from  Spain  by  Crom- 
well's soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  allied 
army  of  France,  whose  officers  were  so  para- 
lyzed with  admiration  that  they  stood  with  their 
host  of  veteran  troops  watching  the  battle  in- 
stead of  lending  their  aid ;  yet  Cond6  and  Tu- 
renne  wero  in  command  of  the  French.  The 
selling  of  the  trophy  of  a  glorious  day— when 
Turenne  and  Cond6,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
embraced  on  the  battle-field  the  English  offi- 


cers—was most  galling  to  Englishmen  gener- 
ally. Charles  soon  afterward  plunged  into  a 
war  with  Holland,  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  besides  his  wish  to  have  command  of 
the  supplies  voted  for  that  purpose.  Had  he 
gained  a  great  advantage  here,  he  doubtless 
would  have  helped  forward  the  interests  of  his 
nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  though  this  was 
by  no  means  the  direct  object  of  the  war. 
But  Charles  did  not  gain  the  overwhelming 
advantage  over  the  United  Provinces  which 
Cromwell  did  a  few  years  before,  when  Hol- 
land was  in  the  dust  at  his  feet,  willing  to  listen 
to  any  terms,  ready  to  grant  any  exaction,  how- 
ever humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral or  exhaustive  to  their  coffers.  The  House 
of  Commons  readily  granted  Charles  supplies 
far  exceeding  those  which  had  supported  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  Oliver.  But  the  money 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  war  was  squan- 
dered in  wicked  pleasures  and  riotings,  or  di- 
vided among  the  sycophants  of  the  court,  who 
made  fortunes  as  in  a  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sailors  mutinied  from  very  hunger,  and 
leaky  ships  badly  rigged  were  sent  out  to  con- 
tend with  the  splendid  fleets  of  Holland  under 
renowned  admirals.  The  men  who  guided  the 
helm  of  state  soon  gave  up  the  design  of  an 
offensive  war,  which  became  England  as  the 
mistress  of  the  sea,  and  very  quickly,  also, 
found  that  even  a  defensive  war  was  too  much 
for  Great  Britain  when  a  Stuart  reigned  and  his 
ministers  directed  the  Commonwealth.  What 
a  day  of  humiliation  was  it,  then,  for  England. 
"  The  roar  of  foreign  guns  was  heard  for  the 
first  and  last  time  by  the  citizens  of  London" 
when  a  Dutch  fleet  destroyed  Shcerness,  burned 
the  ships  lying  off  Chatham,  and  sailed  up  the 
Thames.  Yet  on  this  day  of  fallen  greatness 
41  the  king  feasted  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  and 
amused  himself  with  hunting  a  moth  about  the 
supper-room."  Then  was  tardy  justice  done 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  Protector,  who,  with 
Ire  ton  and  Bradshaw,  was  taken  from  bis  hon- 
ored grave  soon  after  the  restoration  and  hang- 
ed on  a  gibbet  Now  in  this  day  of  unexampled 
humiliation,  "everywhere,"  says  Macaulay, 
"men  magnified  his  valor,  genius,  and  patriot- 
ism. Everywhere  it  was  remembered  how, 
when  he  ruled,  all  foreign  powers  had  trem- 
bled at  the  name  of  England ;  how  the  States- 
General,  now  so  mighty,  bad  crouched  at  his 
feet ;  and  how,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
no  more,  Amsterdam  was  lighted  up  as  for  a 
great  deliverance,  and  children  ran  along  the 
canals  shouting,  'The  devil  is  dead.'"  How 
great  the  change !  Now,  England  was  invaded, 
and  the  citizens  of  London  experiencing  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade.  "Tilbury  Fort,  the 
place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with  manly  spirit, 
hurled  her  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spam,  was 
insulted  by  invaders."  The  council  of  the 
king  proposed  that  if  the  enemy  advanced  the 
Tower  should  be  abandoned ;  while  th«  people 
on  their  side  were  exasperated  to  the  verge  of 
a  second  revolution.  Multitudes  thronged  the 
streets  of  London,  crying  out  that  England  was 
bought  and  sold;  and  even  devoted  royalists 
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exclaimed  that  the  state  could  be  saved  only 
by  calling  to  the  nation's  help  the  invincible 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Five  years  after  the  restoration  came  the 
44  Great  Plague  "  of  London,  which  (as  with  all 
such  visitations  in  those  days)  was  taken  by 
the  people  as  a  sign  of  Heaven's  displeasure. 
Grass  grew  in  the  streets  of  England's  metrop- 
olis. "The  silence  of  death  reigned  every- 
where, broken  only  by  the  rumbling  wheels  of 
the  dead-cart  as  it  went  its  rounds.  The 
plague-stricken  dwellings  were  shut  up  and 
marked  with  a  cross ;  the  words  *  Lord  have 
mercy  on  as'  might  often  be  read  there  too." 
But  in  the  following  year  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  broke  out,  when  the  city  was  burning 
for  a  whole  week- 
After  the  fall  of  the  king's  prime  minister, 
Clarendon,  the  famous  cabinet  known  as  the 
Cabal  came  into  power,  and  its  members,  de- 
sirous of  prestige  through  some  great  popular 
measure,  induced  Charles  II.  to  consent  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  so  pleased  the  English, 
inasmuch  that  it  bound  together  the  two  great 
Protestant  powers,  England  and  the  Dutch 
Republic,  that  the  king  once  more  became  the 
favorite,  and  England  regained  the  respect  and 
character  which  she  had  lost  since  Cromwell's 
death.  But  little  did  the  nation  dream  how 
basely  all  concerned  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
treacherous  Charles,  for  it  was  at  this  period  that 
he  entered  into  his  infamous  secret  treaty  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  while  professing  great  fa- 
vor for  the  Triple  Alliance  and  hostility  to  Louis, 
he  induced  Parliament  to  grant  him  supplies  to 
equip  a  fleet  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France, 
which  Englishmen  had  ever  been  ready  to  do 
on  all  occasions.  Yet  Charles  was  at  this  time 
in  the  pay  of  Louis,  receiving  from  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £200,000  a  year,  and  that  fleet  was  des- 
tined against  England's  firm  allies,  and  to  open 
a  war  by  an  act  which  stained  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  No  sooner  had  the  Commons  been 
tricked  into  the  granting  of  supplies  than 
Charles  prorogued  Parliament,  and  he  and  his 
Cabal  were  left  free  to  carry  out  their  vile  de- 
signs. That  sterling  statesman  and  projector 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Sir  William  Temple, 
says :  "  No  clap  of  thunder  in  a  fair  frosty  day 
could  more  astonish  the  world  than  our  war 
against  Holland  in  1072;  first  by  an  action  of 
fact,  in  falling  upon  their  Smyrna  fleet ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  (however  it  failed)  by  a 
formal  declaration,  in  which  we  gave  reasons  for 
our  quarrel,  while  the  French  contented  them- 
selves to  give  no  other  for  their  part  of  it  than 
the  glory  of  their  king.  The  Dutch  could  never 
be  possessed  with  a  belief  that  we  were  in  earn- 
est till  the  blow  was  given,  but  thought  our 
unkindness  and  expostulations,  of  late,  would 
end  at  least  either  in  demands  of  money  or  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  restitution  to  the  authority 
of  his  ancestors.  The  princes  concerned  in 
their  safety  could  not  believe  that,  having  saved 
Flanders  out  of  the  hands  of  France,  we  would 
suffer  Holland  to  fall  into  the  same  danger;  and 
my  Lord  Arlington  told  me  at  the  time,  that 
the  Court  of  France  did  not  believe  it  them- 


selves till  the  blow  was  struck  in  the  attack  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  but  then  they  Immediately  set 
out  their  declaration  and  began  their  Invasion. 
This  surprise  made  way  for  their  prodigious 
success.'' 

After  the  proroguing  of  his  Parliament  the 
king,  further  following  the  examples  of  his  fa- 
ther, issued  royal  proclamations  and  lawless 
edicts,  among  which,  designed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Romish  interest,  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence ;  but  the  most  contemptible 
act  of  Charles  at  the  time  was  the  closing  of  the 
exchequer.  The  goldsmiths  and  bankers  of 
London  loaned  him  £1,800,000,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days,  at  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  interest, 
upon  the  security  of  the  public  funds.  One  day 
they  received  a  cool  message  from  the  king  that 
they  must  content  themselves  with  the  interest 
of  their  money,  the  principal  becoming  a  na- 
tional debt  A  general  panic  ensued,  and  com- 
merce and  trade  were  for  a  time  paralyzed. 

At  length  all  his  supplies,  all  his  pensions 
from  France,  ail  his  dishonestly  gotten  money 
from  the  London  goldsmiths  exhausted,  Charles 
was  forced  to  call  another  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1078,  after  a  recess  of  two  years.  No 
sooner  convoked  than  the  two  Houses  began 
systematically  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  king 
and  the  counsels  of  the  Cabal ;  nor  did  they 
confine  themselves  to  words.  Among  the  most 
important  of  their  measures  came  the  demand 
for  the  revocation  of  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, and  the  passage  of  the  famous  Test  Act, 
by  which  Papists  were  excluded  from  all  the 
offices  of  government  and  public  trust  Charles 
was  inclined  to  contest  the  matter  with  his 
Parliament,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him, 
but  the  politic  Louis  advised  his  vassal  to  wait 
for  better  times,  when  France  could  lend  her 
armies  to  make  him  absolute,  while  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury,  remembering  the  fate  of 
Strafford  and  seeing  the  temper  of  Parliament, 
suddenly  turned  over  to  the  popular  side,  and 
affirmed  that  the  king's  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence was  illegal.  The  Commons  won  the  day, 
and  James,  Duke  of  York,  had  to  resign  the 
great  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
for  he  was  now  a  confessed  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Prince  Rupert  succeeded 
his  uncle  James  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  fleets  of 
England  and  France,  fought  the  last  two  naval 
engagements  with  the  Dutch,  when  the  Freuch 
drew  off  their  ships  and  left  the  English  to  fight 
it  out  But  now  the  Commons,  with  Shaftes- 
bury on  the  popular  side,  became  more  bold, 
and  fell  with  resistless  force  upon  the  alliance 
with  France  and  the  war  with  Holland,  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  would  grant  no 
more  supplies  to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  people 
around  whom  the  best  interests  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  English  nation  were  entwined. 
The  king  would  have  prorogued  the  assembly, 
but  before  he  could  do  so  the  Commons  voted 
the  alliance  with  Franco  and  several  of  his 
ministers  to  be  national  grievances.  Therefore 
Charles  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
times  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance  with 


France,  make  peace  with  Holland,  and  throw 
overboard  his  detested  Cabal,  excepting  Ashley 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury). 

The  king  now  sent  for  Sir  William  Temple 
to  serve  in  the  Government  as  ambassador  to 
Holland,  as  before  the  war,  for  no  English 
statesman  possessed  so  entirely  the  confidence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  as  Sir 
William;  but  before  Temple  set  out  on  his 
mission  he  was  resolved  to  boldly  confess  his 
views  to  the  king.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
a  long  private  conference  with  his  majesty. 
"  'Twas  true,"  the  king  said  in  reply  to  Sir 
William's  strictures,  '*  he  had  been  served  ill, 
but  if  he  had  been  well  served  he  might  have 
made  a  good  business  enough  of  it,"  and  went 
on  to  justify  himself,  which  so  grieved  the  hon- 
est statesman  that  he  read  Charles  a  sermon  so 
full  of  political  wisdom  and  suggestive  of  the 
case  then  pending  between  the  Stuarts  and 
their  subjects,  that  we  are  tempted  to  repro- 
duce it  "  I  showed,"  said  Sir  William  in  his 
memoirs,  "how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it 
was  to  set  up  here  the  same  religion  or  govern- 
ment that  was  in  France — that  the  universal 
bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both ;  that  many 
who  were,  perhaps,  indifferent  enough  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  considered  it  could  not  be 
changed  here  by  force  of  an  army;  and  that 
the  same  thing  which  made  the  king  master  of 
their  religion  made  him  master  of  their  liber- 
ties and  fortunes  too ;  that  in  France  there  was 
none  to  be  considered  but  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy ;  that  if  a  king  could  engage  them  in  his 
designs,  he  had  no  more  to  do ;  for  the  peas- 
ants, having  no  land,  were  as  insignificant  in 
the  government  as  the  women  and  children  are 
here;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  bulk  of 
land  in  England  was  in  the  hands  of  the  yeo- 
men or  lower  gentry,  and  their  hearts  are  high 
by  ease  and  plenty  as  those  of  the  French  peas- 
antry are  wholly  dispirited  by  labor  and  want ; 
that  the  kings  of  France  are  very  great  in  pos- 
session of  lands  and  dependencies,  and  of  vast 
offices,  bo tli  military  and  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical; whereas  those  of  England,  having 
few  offices  to  bestow,  having  parted  with  their 
lands,  their  court  of  wards  and  knight-services, 
have  no  means  to  raise  or  keep  armies  on  foot 
but  by  supplies  from  their  Parliaments,  no  rev- 
enues to  maintain  any  foreign  war  by  other 
ways ;  that  if  they  had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if 
composed  of  English,  they  would  never  serve 
ends  that  the  people  hated  and  feared;  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  were  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  nation,  and  in  Scot- 
land not  the  two-hundredth,  and  it  seemed 
against  all  common  sense  to  think  by  "one  part 
to  govern  ninety-nine  that  were  of  contrary 
minds  and  humors;  that  foreign  troops,  if  they 
were  few,  they  would  signify  nothing  but  to 
raise  hatred  and  discontent ;  and  how  to  raise, 
to  bring  over  at  once,  and  to  maintain  many, 
was  very  hard  to  imagine :  that  the  force  neces- 
sary to  subdue  the  liberties  and  spirit  of  this 
nation  could  not  be  estimated  less  than  an 
army  of  threescore  thousand  men,  since  the 
Romans  were  forced  to  keep  twelve  legions  to 
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that  purpose,  the  Normans  to  institute  sixty- 
two  thousand  Knights'  fees,  and  Cromwell  left 
an  army  of  near  eighty  thousand  men ;  that  I 
never  knew  but  one  foreigner  that  understood 
England  well,  which  was  Gourville  (whom  I 
knew  the  king  esteemed  the  soundest  head  of 
any  Frenchman  he  had  ever  seen) ;  that  when 
I  was  at  Brussels,  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  he 
heard  the  Parliament  grew  weary  of  it,  he  said 
the  king  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  the 
peace ;  that  he  had  been  long  enough  in  En- 
gland, seen  enough  of  our  Court  and  people 
and  Parliaments,  to  conclude  that  a  king  of 
England  who  will  be  the  man  of  his  people,  is 
the  greatest  king  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  will  be 

something  more,  by  he  is  nothing  at  all.' 

The  king  heard  me  very  attentively,  but  seemed 
a  little  impatient  at  first,  yet  at  last  he  said  I 
had  reason  in  all,  and  so  had  Gourville ;  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  mine,  'El  je  wux  Ure 
Vhomme  de  man  peuple'  (And  Iteill  be  the  man 
of  my  people)." 

When  statesmen  of  Temple's  cast,  so  trusted 
by  the  crown,  so  firm  in  their  loyalty,  yet  so 
advanced  in  their  views  of  the  commonwealth 
of  the  kingdom,  dared  thus  to  lay  their  budget 
of  views  before  the  monarch,  there  waa  given 
a  sure  sign  of  the  national  bent  to  constitutional 
liberties  in  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  a  de- 
cided inclination  among  a  powerful  party 
toward  revolution  should  the  Stuart  kings  dare 
to  continue  to  be  other  than  the  men  of  their 
people.  Charles  IL,  however,  though  vicious 
and  influenced  by  bad  counsels,  was  not  the 
type  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  much  he  was  the 
man  of  his  people— the  boon  companion  and 
their  merry  monarch. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Cabal  the  Earl  of  Danby 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  he,  though  a  high 
Tory,  and  therefore  a  stickler  for  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  sought  to  make  the  king 
powerful  by  popular  measures.  It  was  Danby 
and  Sir  William  Temple  that  effected  the  alli- 
ance between  William  of  Orange  and  the 
Princess  Mary  of  England,  which  bound  the 
two  great  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  so 
closely  together,  and  which  in  its  sequel  con- 
summated England's  greatest  revolution,  and 
gave  to  the  British  empire  its  most  renowned 
Protestant  king.  To  give  his  daughter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  avowed  champion  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  was  very  distasteful  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  his  brother  had  sent  him 
word  that  he  was  resolved  on  the  match.  "The 
king  shall  be  obeyed,"  he  answered  Temple ; 
"  and  I  should  be  very  glad  all  his  subjects 
would  learn  from  me  to  obey  him.  I  do  tell 
him  my  opinion  freely  upon  anything;  but 
when  that  is  done,  and  I  know  his  pleasure 
upon  it,  I  obey  him."  The  Stuarts  at  least 
were  very  consistent  in  their  doctrine  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  kings.  They  blindly  obeyed 
as  well  as  exacted  blind  submission.  And  in 
this  instance  their  reverence  for  the  divine 
right  of  their  family  and  belief  that  "  the  ling 
can  do  no  wrong,"  did  good  service  to  the 
A  world.  The.  nation  rejoiced  exceedingly ; 
^  Charles ^was  popular  again ;  the  Duke  of  York 


was  wounded  in  his  religious  zeal,  having  given 
his  eldest  daughter  to  strengthen  the  enemy's 
side ;  and  Louis  of  France  was  wrathful  and 
checkmated.  "How  did  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  receive  the  news?"  inquired  Prime 
Minister  Danby  of  Montague,  the  English  am- 
bassador, just  over  from  France  for  instructions. 
"  As  he  would  have  done  the  loss  of  an  army," 
was  the  reply, "  and  spoke  very  hard  of  the 
Duke  for  not  acquainting  him  with  it"  To 
which  the  Prime  Minister  returned,  "  that  he 
wronged  the  Duke,  for  he  did  not  know  it  an 
hour  before  it  was  published."  This  master- 
piece of  policy  the  Earl,  after  he  was  Duke  of 
Leeds,  declared  in  print  "  that  he  would  not 
suffer  to  be  buried  in  oblivion."  Charles  and 
his  ministers  also  rendered  themselves  further 
popular  by  sending  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory 
with  British  troops  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  in 
the  most  bloody  day  of  the  whole  war  they  re- 
enacted  the  part  of  Cromwell's  veterans  on  the 
Continent;  while  the  Prime  Minister  at  home 
maintained  that  it  was  his  dearest  wish  to 
cudgel  France  into  a  respect  for  England,  and 
at  a  great  banquet  drank  confusion  to  all  who 
were  not  for  a  war  with  France.  Thus  for  a 
time  Charles  and  his  new  cabinet  sailed  before 
a  favorable  wind. 

Even  in  our  day  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  as  deeply  moved  and  as  universally 
agitated  into  a  spontaneous  uprising  by  the  cry 
of  "  No  Popery,"  as  the  French  are  in  a  revo- 
lution when  they  hear  the ."  Marseilles  Hymn  " 
swelling  from  a  million  voices.  Most  of  our 
adult  readers  will  remember  the  time  when 
the  Pope,  through  Cardinal  Wiseman,  re-estab- 
lished the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England, 
with  its  regular  Sees,  and  Bishops,  and  Arch- 
bishops, and  how  that  great  Protestant  nation 
raged  thereat.  Imagine,  then,  what  must  have 
been  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  the  de- 
structive fierceness  of  the  wild  consternation  in 
1678,  when  the  revelation  of  the  great  Popish 
Plot  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land.  Men 
and  women  were  still  living  who  had  heard  their 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  relate  to  them 
their  remembrance  of  the  days  of  "Bloody 
Queen  Mary,"  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  England  during  her  reign, 
while  their  " Books  of  Martyrs"  were  as  ven- 
erated as  the  Bible.  There  was,  too,  close  be- 
fore their  eyes,  the  late  avowal  by  the  Duke  of 
York  of  his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  they  dreaded  lest  he  should  come  to 
the  throne  and  repeat  what  Queen  Mary  had 
done  in  other  days.  This  dread,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  was  not  groundless,  for  James  H.  did 
repeat  it,  brought  forth  a  revolution  in  conse- 
quence, and  lost  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England.  Then,  too,  the  Popish  Plot  delusion 
darkened  the  public  mind  for  two  years.  Many 
innocent  Catholics  were  condemned  to  death, 
until  at  length  the  execution  of  the  venerable 
Viscount  Stafford  wrought  the  nation  up  to 
pity,  and  a  reaction  of  feeling  undeceived  the 
people  and  made  them  repent  their  late  ex- 
cesses. 

After  the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  king 


dissolved  his  first  Parliament,  which  had  sat 
for  eighteen  years,  and  Sir  William  Temple 
became  Charles'  chief  adviser.  His  favorite 
scheme  was  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of 
Thirty,  substantially  the  same  as  the  present 
English  cabinet,  and  a  second  Parliament  was 
convoked  by  the  king,  and  the  country  sent 
their  representatives.  The  new  assembly  met 
in  October,  1679.  In  its  first  session  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
which  is  considered  second  in  importance  only 
to  Magna  Charta,  and  is  justly  considered  as 
the  erection  of  the  great  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty  in  Britain.  Before  ita  passage,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  had  languished  for  the  space 
of  nineteen  years  in  her  prison,  and  Raleigh 
had  been  cooped  up  in  the  Tower  over  twelve 
years.  The  Habeas  Corpus  opened  a  new  era 
of  justice  even  to  the  meanest  subject,  in 
granting  them  a  fair  trial  and  a-  speedy  sen- 
tence. The  Commons  also  passed  a  bill,  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-nine,  excluding  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  succession,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  Papist ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  chiefly  by  the  splendid 
speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Charles  and 
his  brother  breathed  freely,  again,  but  James 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Brussels,  and 
afterward  to  Scotland.  In  these  fierce  debates 
originated  the  contemptuous  nicknames  Whig 
and  Tory.  The  word  Torre  (give  me),  used  by 
a  Cavalier  banditti  that  infested  the  woods  and 
bogs  of  Ireland,  became  applied  to  all  the 
king's  party  represented  by  the  name  of  Cav- 
alier in  Charles  I.'s  time,  while  the  name  Whig 
fell  to  the  opposition  party,  and  was  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  former  nickname  Roundhead.  It 
was  first  applied  to  the  sterner  portion  of  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland,  and  understood  to  mean 
"  whey,  or  sour  milk." 

THE   COVENANTERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  the  restoration  in 
1660,  the  suppression  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk 
in  Scotland  and  the  establishment  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  by  force  of  law,  the  zealous  relig- 
ionists of  Scotland  had  suffered  unbounded 
persecutions  from  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tors of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government 
Lauderdale,  one  of  the  fallen  Cabal,,  who  was 
rewarded  by  his  master  with  a  dukedom,  now 
presided  in  Scotland  at  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  an  army  of  10,000  Highlanders  in  the 
service  of  the  king  spread  terror  through  the 
land.  Up  to  1678  it  is  estimated  that  17,000 
persons  in  Scotland  suffered  in  fines,  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  At  length  the  long-suffering 
people  were  goaded  to  madness.  Archbishop 
Sharp,  at  whose  instigation  thirty-four  who 
rose  in  the  rebellion  of  Galloway  were  execu- 
ted, was  waylaid  on  Magus  Moor  and  executed 
by  the  people's  law  of  vengeance,  as  he  was 
journeying  in  his  coach  to  St.  Andrews,  May 
2, 1679.  An  insurrection  of  the  west  .country 
conventicles  immediately  followed,  and  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhousc  and  his  dragoons,  long  the 
terror  of  the  land,  were  scattered  before  tne 
stern  Covenanters  at  Loudon  Hill.  In  a  short 
time  5,000  men  were  in  arms  against  the  state, 
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among  whom  were  many  of  the  lesser  gentle- 
men. To  quell  this  rebellion  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  sent  by  the  king,  and  Hamil- 
ton, who  commanded  the  insurgents,  was  found 
by  him  posted  advantageously  at  Both  well 
Bridge  (June  22) ;  but  division  on  religious  and 
political  matters  had  weakened  the  moral  force 
of  the  Covenanter  army,  and  the  gallant  few 
who  contested  for  the  bridge  were  soon  swept 
away  by  the  disciplined  forces  of  Monmouth, 
while  the  rest  turned  and  fled  in  a  panic. 
Three  hundred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and 
1,200-  surrendered,  some  of  whom  were  execu- 
ted and  others  drafted  off  to  Barbadoes.  Per- 
secution more  dreadful  than  before  followed, 
for  the  Papist  Duke  of  York  now  ruled  in  Scot- 
land. This  tyrant  often  whiled  away  his 
leisure  hours  there  by  witnessing  the  torture 
of  the  "boot"  and  thumb-screw.  Many  took 
refuge  in  a  lie,  and  rendered  outward  submis- 
sion to  religious  forms  which  they  hated ;  but 
the  Cameronians  boldly  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance, no  longer  able  to  bear  upon  their  necks 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Stuart  kings,  and  others 
fled  to  the  American  colonies. 

ABSOLUTISM  AND  THE  RYE-HOUSE  VVOT. 

In  March,  1681,  Charles  called  a  new  Parlia- 
liament,  but  found  the  Commons  resolved  to 
resume  their  action  upon  the  Bill  of  Exclusion 
against  his  brother  James  as  a  Popish  prince. 
But  the  moment  was  inopportune,  for  a  reaction 
had  set  in  upon  the  public  mind  since  the  ex- 
posure of  the  "Popish  Plot,"  and  now  the 
people's  own  darling  measure,  which  their 
representatives  were  pressing  upon  the  king, 
had  suddenly  become  unpopular,  and  the  old 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  hereditary  princes 
reigned  supreme.  Charles  even  went  so  far 
(to  satisfy  the  Commons  for  the  time)  as  to 
allow  one  of  his  ministers  to  propose  that  after 
his  death  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange  should 
reign  as  Regent  for  her  father,  while  he  (the 
king)  should  be  forever  banished  five  hundred 
miles  from  his  dominions.  The  all-powerful 
Whigs  would  not  listen  to  any  conditions, 
being  bent  on  the  absolute  exclusion  of  James. 
Perhaps  Charles,  knowing  the  public  feeling 
at  that  moment,  had  merely  tempted  this  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Whigs,  for  he  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment at  once,  determined  never  to  call  another 
while  he  reigned.  Thenceforth  he  ruled  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  Louis  of  France  secretly 
supplied  him  with  money  to  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  a  Parliament  and  to  keep  England 
from  meddling  in  the  French  conquests. 
Charles  now  caused  all  the  corporations  in  the 
kingdom  to  give  up  their  old  charters  and  ac- 
cept new  ones,  by  which  he  could  control  all 
the  elections  of  magistrates,  and  through  them 
the  general  elections,  should  ever  another  Par- 
liament be  called.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
great  Whig  leaders,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Lord  William  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Howard,  Algernon  Sydney,  and  John  Hamp- 
den, grandson  of  the  patriot  who  led  the  Com- 
mons against  Charles  L,  formed  a  project  for 
raising  an  insurrection  in  London,  supported 
by  one  in  the  west  of  England,  and  another  in 


Scotland,  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle  The  ob- 
ject was  to  assert  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
Parliament,  as  England  had  triumphantly  dono 
before ;  but  the  middle-class  men  had  formed  a 
plan  of  their  own,  styled  the  "  Rye-House  Plot," 
to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  by  killing 
the  king,  and  setting  in  his  place  Monmouth, 
the  beloved  of  the  people,  eldest  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.,  and  a  Protestant  prince.  The 
whole  affair  was  discovered,  and  though  the 
great  leaders  of  a  just  national  movement  were 
altogether  innocent  of  any  design  to  hurt  the 
king  more  than  to  force  him  to  a  constitutional 
government,  Monmouth  and  Argyle  had  to  fly 
to  the  Continent,  while  Russell  (son  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford)  and  the  famous  Algernon  Sydney 
were  executed.  Lord  William  Russell  has 
ever  since  been  held  up  by  the  Whigs  as  their 
political  martyr,  while  the  more  republican 
party  exalt  Sydney  above  him,  and  consider 
him  altogether  innocent  of  a  connection  with 
the  plot  Russell  was  one  of  the  old  repub- 
licans who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army;  was  a  member  of  the  High 
Court  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  He  retired 
from  public  service  under  the  Protectorate,  and 
on  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell  accept- 
ed a  mission  to  Denmark.  After  the  restoration 
he  went  into  exile ;  and  after  seventeen  years' 
absence  he  received  a  pardon  from  Charles  and 
returned.  He  was  beheaded  in  1683,  at  the 
age  of  62  years.  It  was  upon  this  noble  victim' 
that  the  infamous  Jeffries  made  his  first  great 
mark  of  that  bloody  career  which  especially, 
stains  the  reign  of  James. 

DEATH  OF  CHARLES  II. 

After  having  reigned  an  absolute  monarch 
for  six  years,  Charles  died  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1685,  it  has  been  variously  said  of  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  and  even  poison,  in  the  55th  year  of 
his  age.  He  evaded  with  his  ready  tact  all 
religious  consolation  and  sacrament  from  the 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  was  in 
danger  of  dying  without  the  service  of  any 
church ;  but  at  last  one  of  the  companions  of 
his  pleasure,,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmotth, 
alarmed  for  the  peril  of  his  soul,  weeping,  con- 
fessed to  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  that 
Charles  was  a  true  Catholic,  and  implored  him 
to  obtain  the  service  of  a  priest.  Barillon  has- 
tened to  the  bed-chamber,  took  James  aside, 
and  communicated  the  matter  to  him,  "who 
started  as  if  aroused  from  sleep,"  and  having 
commanded  the  crowd  to  stand  aside,  the  Duke 
whispered  something  to  the  dying  king. 
Charles  answered  in  an  audible  voice,  "  Yes, 
yes,  with  all  my  heart ; "  but  none  of  the  by- 
standers present  but  the  French  ambassador 
knew  that  the  king  wished  to  be  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  Shall  I 
bring  a  priest  ?  "  asked  the  Duke.  "  For  God's . 
sake,  do,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  lose  no  time. 
But  no ;  you  will  get  into  trouble."  "  If  it  costs 
me  my  life,  I  will  fetch  a  priest,"  said  his 
brother.  He  kept  his  word,  and  Charles  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  and  absolution  of  sins 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  after  which  he  was 
cheerful,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 


friends,  and  blessed  five  of  his  illegitimate  sons, 
whom  he  had  made  Dukes ;  but  his  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  in  exile. 

Charles  was  the  "  Merry  Monarch  "  to  the 
last,  and  just  before  he  expired  he  gaily  apolo- 
gized to  those  around,  saying  that  he  had  been 
"  an  unconscionable  long  time  dying."  It  was 
in  this  character  of  the  ."  Merry  Monarch  "  that 
he  so  readily  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
too  many  of  the  softer  sex.  His  gay  and  cheer- 
ful good-nature  covered  a  multitude  of  his  sins. 


VACCINATION,  18  IT  OF  ANT  USB? 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal— a  phy- 
sician—responds  to  the  article  on  vaccination  in 
our  October  number  in  the  following  terms: 

With  regard  to  the  use  or  uselessness  of  vac- 
cination as  a  preservative  against  small-pox, 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
C.  C.  SchiefeMecker,  and  the  high  medical 
authorities  he  quotes,  I  yet  oeg  to  differ  from 
some  of  his  conclusions,  and  favor  vaccination 
under  certain  conditions,  as  in  the  presence  or 
on  the  approach  of  a  fatal  small-pox  epidemic 
—when  anything  tending  to  mitigate  that  truly 
fearful  scourge,  which  has  at  times  so  depopu- 
lated even  large  cities  that  the  living  have 
been  unable  to  bury  the  dead,  might  well  be 
tried.  On  the  approach  of  such  a  pestilence,  I 
would  recommend  vaccination  with  pure  virus 
from  the  cow,  or  from  healthy  children  of 
healthy  parents;  and  while  well  aware  that 
syphilitic  and  scrofulous  taint  is  very  general 
in  most  places,  yet  under  such  compulsory  cir- 
cumstances would  not  hesitate  to  vaccinate. 

The  history  of  pleuropneumonia  or  lung 
sickness  among  the  cattle  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  facts  of  which  I  am  personally 
intimate,  is  instructive  in  a  consideration  of 
the  vaccination  question. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  raged  so  fearfully  as  to 
nearly  sweep  the  country  clean  of  horned  stock, 
and  of  all  the  remedies  tried,  inoculation  from 
the  diseased  lung  of  a  dead  beast,  in  the  tail  of 
a  healthy  animal,  alone  seemed  of  any  benefit, 
and  even  then  many  would  die ;  but  if  not  in- 
oculated they  would  almost  invariably  all  die. 
Once  inoculated  animals  were  safe.  So  well  was 
this  realized,  that  the  market  value  of  inocu- 
lated cattle  was  three  times  that  of  the  uninoc- 
ulated,  and  I  can  affirm  to  this  fact  from  experi- 
ence. It  was,  however,  often  found  necessary 
to  amputate,  and  even  reamputate,  the  tails  of 
inoculated  cattle  to  prevent  the  inoculation  from 
spreading  so  much  as  to  kill  the  animal.  It 
was,  however,  admitted  from  sad  experience 
that  inoculation  was  the  only  means  of  mitigat- 
ing and  protecting  animals  from  the  disease. 
After  their  recovery  from  the  effects  of  inocula- 
tion, though  generally  minus  a  portion  of  their 
tails;  there  was  no  apparent  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  animals.  Inoculation  being  so 
close  akin  to  vaccination  the  inference  is  ob- 
vious. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  either  compulsory 
or  indiscriminate  vaccination,  realizing  full 
well  the  general  impurity  of  the  public  blood, 
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THE    HARBOR    OF    SHANGHAI,    AND    CHINESE  JUNKS. 


the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  disease 
germs,  and  the  manifest  terrible  evils  thereby 
entailed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  vital  currents  of  healthy  life,  by  the  infu- 
sion of  morbid  matter,  adolpitus  h.  noon, 
Regimental  Surgeon,  Nauvoo  Legion,  Utah. 

THE   HARBOR  OF  SHANGHAI, 

AND  CHINESE  JUNKS. 

Shanghai  is  the  most  important  maritime, 
city  of  China,  yet  in  its  plan  and  the  style  of  its 
buildings  there  is  little  in  the  native  part  of  it 
to  impress  the  traveler  with  an  elevated  idea 
of  Chinese  taste  or  commercial  enterprise.  It 
is  a  dirty,  poorly  built  town,  the  houses  being 
chiefly  brick,  the  streets  very  narrow,  and,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  Chinese  cities,  crowded 
with  a  motley  populace.  The  foreign  quarter, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  merchant 
princes  who  years  ago  availed  themselves  of 
the  limited  license  extended  to  European  and 
American  trade  to  establish  their  agencies  at 
Shanghai,  presents  a  very  different  appearance. 
This  foreign  quarter — a  city  in  itself— is  sit- 
uated to  the  east  of  the  old  town,  and  contains 
many  buildings  for  business  purposes  and  for 
private  residences  which  are  quite  palatial. 
The  river  Woosung,  in  front  of  the  Chinese 
town,  is  thronged  with  junks,  generally  lashed 
side  by  side  for  a  couple  of  miles,  while  oppo- 


site the  foreign  settlement  are  to  be  seen  large 
numbers  of  the  elegant  and  graceful  vessels  of 
the  English,  French,  and  American  merchants. 
The  awkward  shape  and  primitive  character 
of  the  junks  are  seen  in  the  illustration:  • 

Below  and  above  the  city,  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  may  be  seen  fields  of  rice,  beans, 
corn,  and  cotton,  every  foot  of  land  being  care- 
fully cultivated. 

Shanghai  itself  produces  but  little,  but  owes 
its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chief 
entrepot  for  goods  passing  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  was 
selected  as  the  most  available  harbor  for  the 
commercial  purposes  of  those  foreign  nations 
which  appreciate  the  Chinese  trade.  The  native 
or  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  three 
miles  in  length,  and  having  six  gates. 


Cost  to  Cross  the  Continent.— The  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroads  and  other  companies  of  through 
lines  to  the  Atlantic,  have  adopted  the  following  sched- 
ule of  fares : 


S.  Francisco  to  Omaha  .$111 
St.  Lools  131 
"         Chicago  134 
"  Cincin'ti  141 

Fittsb'rg  144 


S.  Francisco  to  Phllad.  $148 
"  Baltlm're  147 

"  Buffalo  .  145 

N.  York.  180 
"  Boston..  158 

Children  not  over  twelve  years  of  age,  half  fare ;  nnder 
five  years  of  age,  free.  One  hundred  ponnds  baggage 
(per  adult  passenger)  free.  Fifty  pounds  baggage  (per 
child  between  five  and  twelve  years)  free.  Extra  bag- 
gage (over  100  pounds)  between  Sacramento  and  Omaha 
(currency)  fifteen  dollars  per  100  pounds. 


RAM  IB. 

To  thi  Editor  op  the  Phrenological  Journal— 
Sir:  A  new  and  valuable  product  has  for  once  been 
introduced  into  our  Southern  States,  the  demand  for 
which,  from  the  start,  has  really  exceeded  the  supply. 
Early  In  1867  Dr.  Beneto  Roezel  brought  from  Mexico  a. 
few  of  the  roots  of  the  "  Ramie  "  plant  (botanic  name, 
Boehmerla  Tennaclssima).— previously  brought  from 
Java.  Since  that  time  It  has  grown  In  favor  and  popu- 
larity; has  been  extensively  propagated,  and  is  now 
probably  on  forty  plantations;  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  As  this  plant,  like  the  Southern  sngar-caue, 
yields  no  seed.  It  has  to  he  propagated  by  dividing  roots, 
layers,  cuttings,  and  eyes  — much  as  the  grapevine  is 
propagated;  and  this  work  has  been  diligently  followed 
np  by  those  having  the  plants  nnder  cultivation.  Aa  to 
the  adaptation  of  our  Southern  country  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Ramie,  the  following  fact  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  illustration : 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  Mr.  John  nibbert,  residing  at  the 
corner  of  Eighteenth  and.  Market  streets,  Galveston, 
Texas,  planted  a  Ramie  cutting  in  his  garden.  It  is  now 
over  seven  feet  high,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  and  has  sent  up  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shoots,  each  of  which  Is  ready  to  Increase  again  like  its 
parent.  To  say  the  fiber  of  this  plant  is  worth  over  a 
dollar,  and  the  shoots  or  cuttings  as  much  more,  is  an 
estimate  by  no  means  unfair,  and  its 'comparative  value 
as  a  fiber  for  manufacture  Into  fabric  is  superior  to  most 
known  staples. 

At  the  Louisiana  State  Fair,  held  early  in  1S68,  and 
again  lu  1869,  the  Judges  awarded  a  grand  medal  for  a 
bale  of  Ramie,  which  was  at  once  bought  up.  to  ship  to 
English  manufacturers,  at  sixty-five  cent*  per  lb.  Again, 
at  the  Wool-Growers'  Convention,  held  at  Cincinnati  in 
the  snmmcr  of  1869,  a  premium  was  awarded  for  the 
Ramie  exhibited  there,  in  spile  of  the  pooh-poohing  of 
one  or  two  snvlons  manufacturers,  who  insisted  that  the 
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great  difficulty  In  working  it  it "  to  make  It  nap."  Here, 
then,  for  once  we  have  an  honest  fiber,  one  that  will  not 
have  all  its  best  qualities  pnt  on  the  surface ;  that  insists 
on  seeming  what  it  really  Is ;  and  this  its  worst  objection, 
too.  Verily  the  age  of  honesty  in  manufacturing  fabrics 
is  dawning  1  One  of  the  cavilers  also  insisted  on 
"Ramie  and  China  grass  being  Identical,"  when  they 
are  abont  as  near  alike  as  barley  and  rye,  or  perhaps  Sea 
Island  and  Upland  cotton,  China  grass  being  like  "  sea 
grass,"  a  name  common  to  both ;  but  it  is  simply  appli- 
cable to  Boehmeria  Nevia,  a  well-known  product  of 
China,  while  "Ramie"  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
called  the  "Java  nettle."  Ramie,  however,  though  the 
Indian  name,  I  think  will  stick  to  it  for  a  while,  aa  the 
simplest  application.  The  botanic  name  waa  given  it 
half  a  century  ago  in  honor  of  Boehmer,  a  German  botan- 
ist of  celebrity,  and  that  name  includes  several  varieties 
of  the  same  family  of  plants. 
The  following  is  from  the  Weekly  World  of  a  late  date : 
"Mr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  who,  during  the  past  winter, 
visited  the  Southern  States  and  carefully  observed  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  plants  and  their  fiber,  brought 
roots  and  specimens  to  this  city  (some  of  the  fiber  Is  now 
in  our  office),  and  Its  natural  luster  is  very  brilliant  and 
its  fiber  Is  very  strong.  Brokers  and  cotton  merchants 
are  naturally  turning  their  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Manchester  and  New  York  houses,  having  heard 
that  the  South  is  getting  into  the  cultivation  of  Ramie, 
are  calling  in  advance  for  all  that  shall  be  produced,  and 
are  ready  to  furnish  capital  on  raising  crops.  English 
markets  are  long  since  receiving  these  fibers  from  Java 
and  different  parts  of  East  Indies.  Bnt  the  quantity 
thua  received  is  so  small  and  Irregular  that  the  manufac- 
turers never  eould  furnish  to  genera]  trade  a  sufficient 
stock  to  make  of  it*  useful  article.  Only  a  few  mills  in 
England  and  in  France  have  secretly  Introduced  the  fiber 
by  mixing  it  with  cotton  for  some  superior  tissues. 
And  generally  the  lace  fabrics  have  used  the  most  of 
what  Europe  has  Imported." 

Orders  from  European  manufacturers  have  arrived 
here  for  large  quantities  of  this  fiber,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  a  number  of  domestic  manufactories 
which  shall  work  up  this  fiber.  The  most  valuable  uses 
to  which  Ramie  is  put  at  present  is  In  the  manufacture 
of  laces,  for  which  its  beautiful  and  natural  luster  emi- 
nently flu  1t ;  next,  in  the  various  modes  of  mixing  it 
with  silk ;  It  being  bard  to  distinguish  the  two  components 
when  united  in  abont  equal  parts;  and  again,  perhaps 
In  its  best  form,  in  the  beautiful  gossamer-like  handker- 
chiefs, made  of  Ramie  alone,  unsized,  nnstiffened,  and 
without  any  addition  of  dye  or  other  matter.  The  border 
of  the  handkerchief  placed  on  exhibition  with  other 
Interesting  specimens  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  is 
a  beautiful  Illustration  of  what  this  new  fiber  can  be 
applied  to  when  suitable  machinery  for  its  working  is 
introduced. 

The  growing  interest  in  Ramie  has  Induced  a  number 
of  English  manufacturers  to  send  an  agent  to  California 
with  orders  to  induce  planters  and  others  to  embark  In 
it  in  China  and  California,  and  to  contract  for  one  or  two 
years  in  advance.  American  enterprise,  however,  Is  not 
going  to  yield  the  "  Ramie  "  palm  to  British  gold  at  the 
first  call  (though  they  have  a  standing  offer  of  ten  gold 
cents  per  pound  for  all  the  crude  stems  of  the  plants, 
to  be  paid  on  the  bill  of  lading).  Orders  are  received 
here  as  well  as  at  New  Orleans  for  all  that  can  be  found. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  two  thousand  acres 
of  the  very  best  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  a  Howard  steam 
cultivator  capable  of  plowlug  thirty  or  forty  acres  per 
day,  and  the  design  is  to  put  in  about  400  acres  this 
season. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  race  being  Instituted  between 
cotton  and  rnmle,  and  Its  influence  will  be  to  materially 
aid  the  practical  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States 
and  to  add  largely  to  the  national  wealth.  Perhaps  the 
Tribune'*  report  of  the  American  Institute  Fair,  pub- 
lished September  20th,  may  be  fittingly  Inserted  here: 

"  Oue  of  the  most  Interesting  things  in  the  Fair  Is  a 
modest  little  case  in  the  silk  department,  containing 
several  bundles  of  the  beautiful  and  lustrously  white 
fibers  of  the  Ramie  plant,  which  promises  soon  to  enter, 
like  a  wedge,  between  silk  and  flax,  and  revolutionize 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  same  case  con- 
Ulna  sixteen  specimens  of  Ramie  doth,  dyed  of  different 


colors,  and  a  handkerchief,  with  a  saffron-hued  border 
and  center,  which  has  been  In  nse  for  some  time,  and  has 
been  washed  repeatedly,  without  losing  iU  natural  silky 
luster.  There  are  said  to  be  only  a  few  yards  of  this 
singular  and  interesting  fabric  In  the  United  States,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  publicly  exhibited.  The 
fibers  shown  at  the  Fair  were  grown  In  Louisiana, 
whither  the  exhibitor  goes  in  a  few  days  to  superintend 
the  planting  of  fonr  hundred  acres  of  Ramie  for  a 
wealthy  and  energetic  New  York  company.  The 
shrewdest  silk  and  flax  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
compete  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  product, 
and  heavy  orders  have  already  been  received  for  the  first 
year'a  crop."  My  next  communication  to  you,  I  expect, 
will  be  from  the  scene  of  the  Ramie  cultivation. 

Yours  truly,  J.  w.  orboort. 


WHAT   THE   PAPERS   8 AT. 

Among  the  commendations  of  the  press,  we  give  a  few 
which  show  fairly  th<;  prevailing  sentiment  in  journalism 
with  regard  to  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

The  New  York  Daily  Evening  Mail,  a  racily  written 
and  high-toned  paper,  says : 

"  We  do  not  know  any  periodical  which  presenU  anch 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  Instructive  matter— 
biographical  sketches,  short  essays  on  scientific  and 
practical  subjects,  directions  for  the  maintenance  or  re- 
gaining of  health,  discussions  of  the  prominent  topics  of 
the  day  as  the  Phrenological  Journal." 

The  Waltham  Sentinel,  which  "  keeps  time  "  for  the 
nation,  and  watches  the  watch-makers,  says : 

"For  beauty  and  point  in  lllnstratlon,  for  amusement 
and  general  usefulness,  this  magazine,  while  it  clashes 
with  no  other,  is  most  excellent  help  to  all  who  desire 
knowledge  concerning  man  In  history,  and  the  evenU 
transpiring  In  the  world  of  science  and  experiment" 

The  Michigan  Statesman,  published  in  Marshall,  and 
mindful  of  the  State's  beat  Interest,  remarks  on  the 
Phrenological  Journal: 

"WeUke  pleasure  In  confessing  our  gratification  In 
reading  its  pages.  We  unreservedly  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining 
periodicals  published.  It  Is  a  jonrnal  of  "  life  illustrated. 
The  contents  are  attractive,  and  so  varied  that  each  par- 
ticular taste  can  be  pleased.  The  thoughtful  reader  will 
find  hardly  a  dull  page:  while  those  who  read  lightly 
will  find  abundant  amusement  In  the  numerous  engrav- 
ings. Every  famous  man  has  at  some  time  been  Imaged 
In  the  Phrenological  Journal.  But  we  haven't  space 
to  hint  at  half  of  the  excellent  features  of  this  periodical, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself." 

The  American  Housewife,  an  excellent  journal  for 
wives  and  mothers,  speaks  her  mind  in  these  words: 

"  Ilowever  much  people  may  differ  in  opinion  abont 
the  science  of  Phrenology,  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  Journal  published  by  S.  R.  Well*,  of 
New  York,  Is  one  of  the  finest  magazines  In  the  country. 
The  engravings  alone  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of 
the  Journal,  while  the  thoroughly  sensible  articles  upon 
health,  as  well  as  every  other  Interesting  topic,  should 
render  it  neceetary  in  every  household." 

The  Cooksvllle  Timet,  a  weekly  jonrnal "  way  down  lu 
Tennessee,"  speaks  out  without  reserve.  Besides  other 
complimentary  remarks,  that  journal  says: 

"Asa  jonrnal  for  general  and  useful  Information,  there 
la  none  published  that  is  better.  It  does  not  teach  that 
nsciul  science  alone;  but  while  that  is.  as  It  were,  iu 
comer-stone,  it  teaches  every  other  thing  useful  and 
beneficial  to  mankind. 

"  The  Journal  has  become  to  us  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  lire.  Why  so?  because  it  is  full  of  wholesome  and 
delicious  food,  food,  too,  that  will  never  induce  mental 
dyspepsia  or  deprave  the  mental  taste. 

"Let  those  who  would,  improve  intellectually,  morally, 
or  physically ;  and  If  you  desire  to  have  your  manhood 
or  womanhood  purified  and  ennobled,  first  subscribe, 
then  read  it  carefully,  and,  last,  though  not  least,  practice 
its  instructions." 

The  State  Register,  a  literary,  statistical,  and  educa- 
tional periodical,  published  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  speaks 
thus  warmly: 

"  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  magazines  published  in  this 
country.  It  Is  designed  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  hope, 
manliness,  and  self-reliance  among  the  people:  and  to 
illustrate  life  In  all  its  varied  forms.  The  literature  is 
nnexceptlonably  pure  and  good,  and  the  scientific  arti- 
cles and  discussions  are  always  characterized  by  a  frank, 
straightforward,  Independent  tone;  and  we  could  not 
help  liking  the  Journal  for  its  frankness,  fearlessness, 
and  the  good  It  Is  doing  in  the  world.  If  we  disliked 
Phrenology  ever  so  much.  We  heartily  commend  the 
Journal  tor  family  rending.  It '  will  pay.'  Published 
by  S.  R.  Wells,  880  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $8  a  year." 


The  American  Union,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  believes  in 
the  mission  of  this  Journal,  and  would  encourage  lu 
extension.  It  says : 

"  Would  that  we  were  able  to  place  this  work  In  the 
hands  of  every  person  in  the  United  States  wno  can 
read.  The  people  know  too  little  of  themselves— this 
work  leads  them  to  know  themselves." 

The  North  Carolina  Standard  says : 

"  It  brings  a  scholar's  zeal  to  the  dissemination  of  IU 
ideas,  and  Christian  love  to  the  task  qf  elevating  and  en- 
nobling human  character,  correcting  social  evils,  and 
making  hearts  and  home  happy." 

The  Sunday-School  Time*,  of  Philadelphia,  ono  of  the 
best  of  iU  most  useful  class,  says: 

"  A  great  amount  and  variety  of  nsefbl  and  instructive 
matter  finds  its  way  into  this  Phrenological  monthly. 
It  Is  progressive  and  liberal  In  the  good  sense  of  those 
terms— a  readable,  valuable  Journal. ,r 

The  Pacific  Tribune,  of  Washington  Territory,  gives 
us  the  following  welcome : 

"  Each  number  of  this  ably  conducted  periodical  Is  an 
intellectual  treat;  and  if  more  widely  circulated  and 
more  extensively  read,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
much  more  highly  appreciated." 

The  University  Magazine,  of  Michigan,  hailing  from 
one  of  the  foremost,  and  prospectively  the  foremost,  of 
our  institutions  of  learning  In  America,  says : 

"The  American  Phrenological  Journal  is  the 
most  admirable  magazine  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  table  of  contents  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  of 
sufficient  variety  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste.  It 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  end  It  claims  to  have 
in  view— the  elevation  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
socially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually." 

The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Education  says : 

'•  We  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  pnt  more 
valuable  common-sense  Christian  instruction  into  the 
same  space  than  is  given  in  this  Journal." 

The  Vermont  Church  Messenger  says : 

"  It  is  full  of  spicy  matter,  wise  sayings,  and  moralis- 
Ings.  Most  cheerfully  do  we  commend  Tux  American 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Lin  Illustrated." 

The  Sturgee  Journal  remarks : 

11  No  magazine  that  is  now  published  is  of  more  real 
value  to  the  public,  or  a  better  educator  of  the  people." 

The  American  Artisan,  a  first-class  mechanical  jonrnal, 
published  weekly  in  this  city,  says : 

"This  Journal  should  be  read  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  cultivate  his  moral  and  Intellectual  faculties, 
and  who  Ukes  pleasure  In  the  great  study  of  humanity. 

The  Plymouth  Democrat,  without  the  slightest  Jealousy, 
says  of  the  Phrknolooical  Journal: 

"  We  would  simply  say  that  If  the  great  mass  of  readers 
would  invest  In  this  work  a  small  amount  of  the  money 
usually  wasted  in  many  magazines  of  a  worthless  char- 
acter, the  result  would  be  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree." 

The  Republic,  of  Ottawa,  New  Dominion,  remarks: 
"  It  is  a  magazine  for  thinking  men  and  women  who 

are  not  afraid  or  new  facte  and  phenomena  provided  they 

are  genuine." 

The  Temperance  Patriot,  of  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  saya: 
"  The  Phrenological  Journal  Is  the  exponent  of  the 
science  of  humanity ;  always  Interesting,  always  Instruc- 
tive.   The  principles  inculcated  should  be  made  as 
familiar  as  household  words." 

The  Pulpit,  of  Chicago,  calls  it  Sound  and  Sensible, 
and  asks : 

"Would  von  have  some  genuine  intellectual  enter- 
tainment? "  And  answers:  "Read  the  Illustrated 
Phrenological  Journal."  It  is  only  $8  a  year. 

A  Pennsylvania  paper— name  escaped— referring  to  the 
Journal— has  this  language : 

"  We  confess  that  there  is  something  abont  Phrenol- 
ogy as  captivating  as  a  fifty-barrel  oil  well." 

It  would  bo  a  pleasant,  though  a  useless,  task  to  ex- 
tend these  "notices"  to  a  thousand  or  more,  Including 
those  of  European  countries ;  but  our  readers  do  not  need 
to  be  advised  aa  to  the  merits  of  the  Journal.  Strang- 
ers, however,  may  be  Influenced  by  "  what  others  say," 
and  we  are  glad  to  place  these  testimonials  before  them. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

AND  LITE  ILL  U8  TEA  TED 

Is  devoted  to  The  Science  of  Mm,  In  all  Its  branches, 

including  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Physiognomy, 
Psychology,  Ethnology,  Sociology,  etc. 

A  New  Volume,  In  an  Improved  form,  commences  with 
the  January  (18 TO)  number.  Now  is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe. Price,  $3  a  year ;  sample  numbers,  80  cents. 
Supplied  by  all  newsmen.  Address, 

SAMUEL  R.  WELLS,  Editor,  880  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Lost  his  Brain,  but  not  his 

Hind. — Adrian  Colleoe,  Mich.  8.  R. 
Wells— Dear  Sir:  Will  yon  please  give  ns 
your  views  of  the  following  through  the 
Journal?  A  professor  very  recently  In- 
formed his  class  that  an  individual  may 
lose  a  portion  of  hta  brain  and  still  perform 
all  the  functions  of  life  as  before,  and  that 
he  himself  bad  witnessed  cases  of  this 
kind.  As  this- has  a  bearing  upon  the 
science  or  Phrenology,  and  Is  a  seeming 
objection  with  some  against  It,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.  Very  respect- 
fully, J.  D.  H. 

Ant.  Yes,  one  may  lose  a  toe,  a  linger, 
an  ear,  an  eye,  or  a  portion  of  the  brain, 
and  not  very  greatly  impair  his  physical 
or  mental  machinery.  The  brain,  like 
some  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Is 
double.  We  have  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two 
hnnds.  two  feet,  etc.,  and  may  lose  one  of 
them,  and  the  remaining  organs  will  per- 
form their  functions.  But  can  we  see  Just 
as  well  with  one  eye  as  with  two?  If  eo, 
why  were  we  created  with  twof  We  can 
hear  tolerably  well  with  one  ear,  but  are 
not  two  ears  belter?  8ome  can  hobble 
along,  after  a  fashion,  on  one  leg,  but  to  a 
hnman  being  two  legs  are  better  than  one. 
The  brain  being  double,  one  part  of  It  may 
be  paralyzed  or  taken  away,  and  the  other 
half  remain  to  see,  hear,  think,  feel,  etc. 
And  it  Is  believed  that  this  one  half  works 
just  as  well  alone  as  when  it  worked  with 
its  other  half.  But  take  away  both  ayes, 
both  ears,  both  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  how 
much  seeing,  hearing,  or  thinking  could 
Ihe  person  perform?  It  may  be  claimed 
that  a  bone  or  a  muscle  may  be  taken  ont 
of  the  body  without  impairing  it.  But  we 
claim  that  every  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and 
the  whole  brain  are  better  than  a  part; 
that  all  the  toeth  in  a  sound  state  are 
better  than  a  part ;  that  all  the  strands  of 
which  a  rope  is  composed  are  essential  to 
its  perfection.  Take  away  a  single  strand 
and  you  weaken  It.  So  It  Is  with  the 
brain.  A  part  is  cotter  than  none ;  the 
wholo  is  better  than  a  part.  It  Ls  only 
common  sense  to  claim  that  a  whole 
orange,  apple,  or  pumpkin  is  more  com- 
plete than  one  with  one  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-ninth  part  taken  away.  Just 
so  with  the  brain.  -It  really  seems  strange 
that  educated  men  should  try  so  hard  to 
disprove  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  Is 
It  because  they  have  indifferent  or  unfor- 
tunate heads?  Who  ever  knew  a  man 
with  a  well-formed  head  to  oppose  Phre- 
nology? or  who  ever  saw  a  man  who  had 
lost  half  his  brain  as  capable  as  he  would 
have  been  were  his  brain  unimpaired?  On 
the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,  so  half  a  head  is  better  than  no 
head.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  furnish  facts— 
nnmerons  and  incontestible  facts  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  of  Phrenology,  but  we 
can  not  furnish  others— even  though  they 
bo  college  professors— with  brains  to  com- 
prehend or  understand  the  tacts. 

Phrenological, — S.  M.  K., 

Chicago.  The  young  lady  whose  portrait 
in  vignette  is  sent  ns  possesses  several 
marked  characteristics,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  warmth  of  sentiment,  sym- 
pathy, and  attachment;  an  inquiring,  In- 
vestigating disposition ;  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension ;  fertility  of  thought  and  idea; 
and  a  strong  desire  to  please  those  whose 
esteem  and  confidence  she  seeks.  Her 
excellent  vital  organization  contributes  to 
the  full  and  even  exuberant  activity  of  her 
Intellect  and  imagination.  She  is  playful 
and  good-natured,  but  more  Interior  and 
studious  in  mental  life  than  exterior  or 
demonstrative.  See  "  Mirror  of  the  Mind." 


Good  Penmanship.  *— Will 

you  please  tell  me  through  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  what  organs  in  the  head 
constitute  a  good  penman?  and  also  how 
long,  with  continued  practice,  it  will  take, 
say,  an  organ  marked  4  to  5  to  become  5 
complete  ? 

Ant.  The  organs  in  the  head  which 
qualify  a  person  for  becoming  a  neat, 
handsome,  and  skillful  penman  are,  Form, 
Size,  Color,  Order,  Imitation,  and  Con- 
strncti veness.  The  organ  of  Size  gives  a 
person  the  ability  of  judging  correctly  of 
the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  propor- 
tion of  his  writing.  The  organ  of  Color 
gives  a  liking  and  taste  for  shading.  The 
organ  of  Order  Inclines  a  person  to  make 
hrs  writing  look  regular  and  uniform,  and 
the  organ  of  Constrnctiveness  gives  him 
ingenuity  and  Inventive  talent  in  forming 
bis  letters.  Ideality,  Form,  and  Imitation 
are  also  organs  which  go  to  make  up  a 
graceful  and  legible  penman.  A  person 
possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  nervousness 
has  more  difficulties  to  encounter  in  learn- 
ibg  to  be  a  handsome  penman  than  those 
who  do  not  have  such  a  feeling.  A  cool 
brain  and  a  steady  hand  and  a  somewhat 
criticising  disposition  are  qualities  that  go 
to  form  an  accomplished  penman.  In  re- 
gard to  the  time  required  for  an  organ 
marked  4  to  5  to  attain  the  size  of  a  5  com- 
plete, we  would  say  that  with  persistent 
effort,  with  favorable  conditions,  the  de- 
velopment desired  might  be  reached  In 
three  or  four  years.  Read  "How  to  Write, 
Talk,  Behave,"  etc.   

Phrenology  and  Religion. 

—How  do  you  make  Phrenology  harmonize 
with  Religion  ? 

Ant.  Religion  is  the  recognition  of  God, 
as  an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedi- 
ence. Phrenology  Ib  the  science  of  the 
mind.  Our  friend  does  not  say  whether 
he  means  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  or  Christians,  with  their  different 
creeds  and  shades  or  beliefs.  These  latter 
are  but  the  results  of  the  innate  spirit  of 
devotion  acting  upon  differently  organized 
men,  influenced  by  circumstances,  educa- 
tion, etc.  Phrenology  does  not  make  the 
religion  or  creeds  of  mankind,  bnt  6lmply 
explains  their  existence,  their  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  disposition  of  particular 
organizations  to  accept  this  or  that  form 

of  religion.   

Etiquette  —  Vocal  Cul- 
ture.—Among  the  works  in  most  popular 
use  as  manuals  of  good-breeding  are 
"  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son"  (Eng.), 
$2  80.  "  How  To  Behave."  one  or  our 
hand-books.  TO  cents :  "  The  Book  of  Amer- 
ican Etiquette,  or  Perfect  Gentleman," 
$160;  "Cooke's  81nging  Book,"  price, 
$3  60;  and  Baggioli'e  "Singing  Tutor," 
$8  00,  are  prominently  recommended  by 
musical  critics.   

South  Wallingford. — The 

specimens  of  poetry  you  submit  to  us  show 
that  you  possess  some  genuine  poetic  sen- 
timent, bnt  lack  that  training  and  experi- 
ence which  would  render  your  effusions 
more  accordant  with  the  rnles  of  versifica- 
tion. IT  you  will  send  us  your  address,  we 
will  recompense  your  laudable  Interest  in 
the  Journal  by  some  suggestions  on  the 
subject  or  metrical  composition. 

Going  Bareheaded. — I  took 

a  notion  about  three  years  ago  to  go  bare- 
headed In  doors  and  out,  which  I  have  done 
most  or  the  time  over  since.  I  wish  to 
know  If  any  ill  effects  will  result  there- 
from. 

Ant,  So  long  as  you  are  comfortable,  no 
harm  will  come  of  going  bareheaded  or 
barefooted.  But  if  you  should  now  take  a 
notion  to  wear  a  soft,  thin,  well-ventilated 
hat,  it  would  be  Just  as  well.  There  is  no 


doubt  but  what  tight,  thick,  heavy  hata  or 
over-warm  fur  caps  cause  the  scalp  to  per- 
spire, to  loosen  the  hair  at  the  roots,  cause 
It  to  turn  gray  prematurely,  and  to  induce 
baldness,  which  would  not  be  the  case  did 
the  person  go  bareheaded.  Who  ever  saw 
or  heard  of  a  bald-headed  North  American 
Indian?   

Hair,  Freckles,  Pimples, 

Books.— 1.  What  will  make  the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  hair,  that  is,  to  make  it 
glotty,  pliable,  and  present  a  soft  and  dark 
appearance  ? 

Ant.  Live  temperately,  bathe  frequently, 
avoid  much  sugar,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 
wash  the  head  every  morning,  and  if  the 
hair  does  not  become  nice  and  glossy,  use 
a  little  sweet  oil,  If  you  like. 

2.  Can  tan  be  removed  by  mixing  mag- 
nesia in  soft  water  to  the  consistency  of 
paste,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  fuce? 
Will  this  prove  successful?  if not,  is  there 
anything  Known  that  will  ? 

Ant.  Tan  and  freckles  occur  to  persons 
who  have  a  thin  fair  skin  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun  and  wind.  Nature  deposits 
a  pigment  to  protect  the  part.  The  mag- 
nesia will  have  a  tendency  to  mako  the 
skin  dry  and  rough. 

8.  What  is  the  best  lotion  for  removing 
freckles? 

Ant.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
lotion  which  will  remove  tan  and  freckles 
effectually  without  injury  to  the  skin. 

4.  The  New  York  Weekly  gives  this  re- 
ceipt for  removing  superfluous  hair : 
•'  Take-a  piece  of  the  best  lime,  about  two 
(2)  ounces  weight,  put  it  into  a  saucer  and 
pour  on  it  boiling  water  till  It  slakes; 
spread  the  paste  thickly  over  the  hair  to 
be  removed,  and  let  it  remain  until  no 
longer  bearable.  Then  take  an  ivory  knife 
and  imitate  the  process  or  shaving;  Anally 
wash  the  parts  and  apply  a  little  rose  cold 
cream  to  allay  any  irritation  or  the  skin." 
A  more  effectual  depilatory,  it  says,  is 
this :  "  Lime  slacked  to  powder,  three  (8) 
ounces;  orplraent  (sulpburet  of  arsenic) 
half  (X)  an  ounce ;  well  mixed  and  made 
Into  a  paste  with  water,  and  applied  as  tho 
above."  What  say  yon  of  the  livo  prepa- 
rations, and  especially  the  latter  one?  will 
It  injure  the  skin?  and  will  it  kill  the 
roots  and  eradicate  them  entirely  f 

Ant.  The  lime  will  remove  tho  hair  and, 
used  as  you  propose,  would  take  the  skiu 
with  it.  We  would  not  use  anything  of 
the  sort,  nor  advise  yon  to  do  it  All  these 
.recipes  are  the  work  of  adventurous 
quacks,  and  devised  to  obtain  money  with- 
out a  proper  and  honest  equivalent.  Ask 
your  family  doctor,  or  read  the  "Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia." 

6.  What  will  kill  those  worms  which 
come  on  the  face  of  some  persons  ?  I  am 
afflicted  all  tho  time  with  such  pimples. 
What  cautet  them  ?  and  how  may  I  forever 
be  clear  of  them  ?  {Bad  luck  to  plmplet.) 

Ant.  The  worms  you  speak  of  abound  on 
young  people  who  eat  pork,  butter,  and 
sngar,  spices,  etc.,  largely.  Eat  plain  lean 
beef,  tart  fruit,  Graham  bread,  and  avoid 
fatty  matter  and  sugar,  and  keep  the  skin 
clean,  and  the  pimples  will  disappear. 

6.  Whose  life  of  Webster  is  tho  beet  ? 
Ant.  George  T.  Curtis'  "  Life  of  Web- 
ster "  is  one  or  the  best. 

7.  Whose  edition  or  Milton  ls  the  best? 
Ant.  Jas.  Montgomery's  Is  as  good  as 

any.  2  vols. 

a  Whose  Translation  of  Homer  ls  tho 
best?  • 

Ant.  Pope's  is  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived. 

9.  What  works  on  Oratory  are  the  most 
popular? 

Ant.  "  Oratory,  Sacred  and  Secular," 
and  "  Sargent's  Standard  8peaker." 

Annoyed  by  Crickets. — S. 

S.  E.  complains  of  living  in  a  house  infested 
by  crickets.  Can  any  of  our  readers  fur- 
nish  blm  the  means  of  ridding  it  and  himl 
aeir  or  the  annoyance  ? 


f  iterarj  lUtias, 


[All  workt  noticed  in  The  Phrenoloo- 
ical  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  this 
office,  at  prices  annexed.] 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regent* 
for  1868.   Octavo,  cloth,  pp.  475.  -  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office. 
Through  the  politeness  of  our  friend 
John  T.  Hoover  we  have  received  thU 
document,  which  exhibits  the  operations, 
expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  year  1888,  and  furnishes 
much  valuable  information  for  those  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research. 

New    York  Illustrated. 

Large  octavo,  pp.  62.  Price,  50  cents. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Made  np  in  beautiful  style,  with  many 
fine  illustration s  or  the  streets  and  build- 
ings, and  or  the  choice  parts  or  Central 
Park.  The  pamphlet  contains  much  gen- 
eral Information  concerning  onr  great  and 
growing  metropolis.   

The  Intelligence  of  Ani- 
mals, with  Illustrative  Anecdotes.  From 
the  French  or  Ernest  Menault,  With 
Blnstratlons.  One  vol..  12mo.  cloth,  pp. 
270.  Price,  $160.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co. 

Who  Is  not  Interested  in  reading  the  re- 
cital or  anecdotes,  about  animals  ?  Those 
in  this  volume  are  told  in  a  very  interest- 
ing style,  and  with  the  expressive  illustra- 
tions Impart  much  desirable  Instruction. 

AdaM    Bede.     By  George 

Eliot.  One  vol..  12mo,  pp.  452,  doth. 
Price,  76  cents.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  . 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By- 
George  Eliot.   One  vol.,  12mo.  pp.  461, 
cloth.  Price,  TO  cents.  Same  publishers. 
The  complete  works  or  George  Eliot, 
with  illustrations,  are  announced  by  the 
above  publishers.  They  ace  to  be  put  up 
uniformly  in  cloth,  in  handsome  style,  at 
the  very  low  price  named  above.  Volumes 
one  and  two,  as  above,  are  now  ready. 

The    Choral   Tribute:  A 

Collection  or  New  Chnrch  Music  for 
Choirs,  Singing-Schools.  Conventions, 
etc.  By  L.  O.  Emerson,  author  or  "  Harp 
or  Judan,"  "  Jubilate,"  "  Merry  Chimes,** 
"  Golden  Wreath,"  "  Glad  Tidings,"  etc 
Pp.  400,  Boards.  Price,  $1 60.  Boston : 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

Our  people  are  blessed  with  a  growing 
fondness  for  singing,  and  singing-books, 
and  the  number  of  musical  publications  is 
greatly  on  the  Increase,  In  a  measure  cor- 
responding with  the  demand.  The  •■  Cho- 
ral Tribute "  contains  many  of  the  good 
old  tunes  which  will  never  die,  and  *  good 
selection  of  fresh  music 

T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brother, 

of  Philadelphia,  publish 

Major   Jones's  Courtship, 

Detailed,  with  other  Scenes,  Incidents, 
and  Adventures,  In  a  series  of  Letters  by 
Major  Jones.  With  thirteen  Illustrations 
by  Darley,  and  an  illuminated  cover. 
One  volume,  12mo.  Price,  75  cents. 

Major  Jones's  Sketches  of 

Travel,  comprising  the  Scenes,  Inci- 
dents, and  Adventures  in  the  Tour  of 
Major  Jones  from  Georgia  to  Canada. 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  Darley,  and 
an  Illuminated  cover.  One  volnme,  12mo. 
Price,  75  cents. 

The  Prince  of  Darkness. 

A  Novel  by  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E  N.  Sooth- 
worth.  12mo,  pp.  870.   Price,  $1  75. 
These  works  fill  a  place  in  the  light  liter- 
ature of  our  country  which,  judging  from 
the  large  anion,  many  soem  to  find  time  to 
read. 
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Artisan  and  Artist.  The 

£ roper  Object  of  American  Edncatlon. 
lustrated  bv  a  Lectnre  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  on  ihe  Relation  of  the  Arte  of 
Design  with  the  Arta  of  Production. 
Addressed  to  American  Worklngmen 
and  Educators.  With  an  Essay  on  Fro- 
ebel's  Reform  bf  Primary  Education. 
By  Elisabeth  Peabody.  Octavo  pam- 
phlet, pp.  48.  Price,  15  cents. 
Hay  be  ordered  from  this  office. 

Silas  Marker,  and  Scenes  of 

Clerical  Life.    By  George  Eliot.  One 
volume,  ISmo,  cloth;  pp.  888.  Price, 
$1.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
The  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
aeries.  It  contains— The  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  Mr.  Gilfll's  Love- 
Story,  and  Janey's  Repentance. 

History  of  Joseph  Bona- 

t"ARTK.  King  of  Naples  and  of  Italy.  By 
John  8.  C.  Abbott,  author  of  "The  His- 
tory of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  "The 
French  Revolution,"  etc.  One  volume, 
18mo ;  pp.  8H1 ;  cloth.  Price,  $1  60.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
If  Mr.  Abbott  were  a  born  Frenchman, 
he  could  not  more  heartily  enter  into  the 
•plrit  of  portraying  leading  Frenchmen. 
He  seems  to  have  an  inspiration  for  his 
work,  as  Boewell  had  for  Johnson.  The 
present  volume  gives  the  gist  of  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  French  history.  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  history,  in  its  more  stirring 
passages.thows  him  to  bave  worn  the  Span- 
ish crown  also,  a  fact  Mr.  Abbott  seems  to 
pass  over  lightly.   

Among  the  Trees.    A  Jour- 
nal of  Walks  In  the  Woods,  and  Flower- 
hnntlng  through  Field  and  by  Brook. 
By  Mary  Lorimer.    With  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  after  Nature.    One  vol- 
ume, qnarto  J_  pp.  163 ;  cloth.  Price, 
$2  85.  New  York :  Hurd  A  Houghton. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books 
of  the  season.  It  is  illustrated  with  the 
finest  of  wood-cuts,  printed  on  the  best 
type  and  paper,  and  bound  In  a  rich  at- 
tractive style ;— Just  the  thing  for  a  holiday 
present.   

The   Atlantic   Almanac — 

1870.  Wl  th  Illustrations  by  Darley,  Gil- 
bert, Eytlnge,  Brown,  Fenn,  Du  Mau- 
rier.  Homer,  Fredericks,  Heuneesy, 
Hoppln,  Perkins,  and  others.  Pages  78. 
Large  quarto.  Price,  50  cents.  Boston : 
Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
Creditable  alike  to  art,  literature,  mech- 
anism, and  the  publishers. 

Countess   Gisela.     By  E. 

Marlitt  Author  of  "Gold  Elsie/'  "The 
Old  Ma'mselle's  Secret,"  etc.,  etc.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  Nahraer. 
One  vol.,  octavojpp.  186,  paper.  Price, 
85 cents.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

Henry  Esmond,  and  Lovel 

the  Widower.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  One 
vol.,  octavo,_pp.  198.  Price,  60  cents. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Our  readers  must  Judge  these  works  by 
their  titles.  They  are  paper-covered  novels. 

Found  Dead.    By  the  Author 

of  "A  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  "Car- 
lyon's  Year?'  "Lost,  Sir"  "Massing- 
berd,"  "  One  of  the  Family,"  etc  One 
vol.,  paper,  octavo,  pp.  110.  Price, 
60  cents. 

In  Silk  Attire.    A  Novel. 

By  William  Black.  Author  of  "  Love  or 
Marriage."  One  vol.,  octavo,  pp.  128, 
paper.  Price,  60  cents.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Numbers  894  and  888  of  Harper's  Library 
of  Select  Novels.   

False  Colors.    A  Novel. 

By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pendar  Cndlip). 
Author  of  "Dennis  Donne,"  "On  Guard," 
"  Called  to  Account  "etc.,  etc.  One  vol., 
octavo,  pp.  163.  Price,  60  cents.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Messrs.  Harper  Brothers 

publish  the  following : 

The  History  of  Pendennis. 

His  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes;  His 
Friends  and  His  Greatest  Enemy.  By 
William  Makepeace  Tliackeray,  author 
of  "Vanity  Fair,"  "The  Newcomcs," 
"Adventures  or  Philip,"  "The  Four 
Georges,"  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  One  volume,  8vo ;  pp.  349 ;  pa- 
per. Price,  75  cents. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical. 

By  George  Eliot  Harper's  Library  Edi- 
tion. One  volume,  18mo ;  pp.  190 ;  cloth. 
Price,  75  cents. 

A  Beggar  on  Horseback  ;  or 

A  County  Family.  By  the  author  of 
"Found  Dead,"  "Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd,"  etc.  One  volume,  8vo ;  pp.  184 ; 
paper.  Price,  85  cents. 

Romola.    By  George  Eliot. 

Library  Edition.  One  volume,  ISmo; 
pp.  517;  cloth.  Price,  76  cents. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  By 

same  Anthor.  One  volume,  18mo ;  pp. 
497 ;  cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Minister's  Wife.  By 

Mrs.  Ollphant,  anthor  of  "Agnes.' 
"Brownlows,"  "The  Life  of  Edward 
Irving."  "  Days  of  My  Life."  etc.  One 
vol.,  8vo ;  pp.  199 ;  paper.  Price,  75  cts. 

Peg   Woffington,  Christie 

Johnstone,  and  other  Stories.  By  Charles 
Reade,  author  of  "  Love  me  Little,  Love 
me  Long,"  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  etc.  One  volume,  8vo ;  pp.  218 ; 
paper.  Price,  60  cents. 

A  Greek  Gramm ar  for  Be- 

oinnkrs.   By  William  Henry  Wnddell, 
Professor  of  Ancient  Langnages  in  the 
University  of  Georgia.   One  volume, 
12mo ;  pp.  104 ;  flexible  cloth.  Price,  75c. 
Messrs.  Harper  Brothers  also  publish 
three  of  the  most  popular  serials— Earper"i 
Magazine,  monthly,  Uarpefs  Weekly,  and 
The  Bazar,  weekly,1each  at  $4  a  year.  The 
aggregate  circulation  of  these  periodicals 
it  not  far  from  800,000  copies. 

A  "Winter  in  Florida;  or. 

Observations  on  the  Soil,  Climate,  and 
Product*  of  our  semi-tropical  State: 
with  Sketches  of  the  Principal  Towns 
aud  Cities  in  Eastern  Florida.  To  which 
is  added  a  Brief  Historical  Summary; 
together  with  Hints  to  the  Tourist.  In- 
valid, and  Sportsman.  By  Ledyard  Bill. 
Illustrated.  One  volume,  18mo:  pp. 
288;  cloth.  Price,  $1  25.  New  York: 
Wood  &  Holbrook. 

Whoever  contemplates  a  visit  to  Florida, 
whether  for  pleasure,  business,  or  health, 
should  read  this  interesting  description  of 
the  Evergreen  State,  its  beauties  and  de- 
formities ;  Its  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  fishes, 
game,  and  reptiles;  its  capacities,  attrac- 
tions, and  necessities.  There  is  the  place 
for  an  enterprising  invalid  to  acquire 
health  and  wealth,  if  the  story  here  told  be 
true.   

A  Chapter  of  Erie.  By 

Charles'  Francis  Adams,  Jr.   One  vol- 
ume, 18mo;  pp.  168;  paper.  Price, 
50  cts.   Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
A  chapter  or  history  of  a  great  work ; 
and  of  one  of  the  most  corrnptly  managed 
corporations  of  which  we  have  such  au- 
thentic account.  We  hope  everybody  will 
read  the  book,  and  visit  their  deepest  in- 
dignation on  the  wicked  villains  who  rob 
and  corrupt  all  whom  they  touch.  Our 
worst  rogues  are  not  in  State  prisons. 

Miscellanies.    By  W.  M. 

Thackeray.  II.  The  Paris  Sketch-Book 
of  Mr.  M.  A.  Tltmareh;  The  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Yellowplush ;  The  Irish 
Sketch-Book,  and  Notes  of  a  Journey 
from  Cornhill  to  Cairo.  Household  Edi- 
tion. One  volume,  18mo;  pp.  690; 
cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Done  in  the  same  style  as  the  works  of 
Reade,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  and  others 
—neat,  cheap,  compact 


Messrs.  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton announce  for  the  holidays  the  follow- 
ing Riverside  Classics : 

Picciola.   By  X.  B.  Saintine. 

A  new  translation  from  the  Author's 
last  revised  edition.  With  illustrations 
on  wood,  by  Leopold  Flameng,  and  or- 
namental head  and  tall  pieces.  In  1  vol- 
ume. 16mo;  cloth.  $X  25;  cloth  gilt 
$1  75;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt  $2  60; 
half  Roxburgh,  $4  60;  Turkey  morocco, 
$6  00. 

Paul  and  Virginia.    By  J. 

H.  Bemardln  8t.  Pierre.  A  new  transla- 
tion, comprising  also  the  Author's  Pre- 
face and  Introduction,  not  before  pub- 
lished in  English.  With  six  Illustrations, 
from  designs  by  Augustus  Hoppln.  In  1 
volume,  10mo:  cloth,  $1  25;  cloth  gilt, 
$1  75;  crown  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  $9  60;  naif 
Roxburgh,  $4  60 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $6. 

TJndine  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Baron  Friedrlch  De  la  Motto  Fouque. 
With  eight  illustrations,  by  H.  W.  Her- 
rlck.  Iu  1  volume,  16mo;  cloth,  *1  50: 
cloth  gilt.  $3  00;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  full 

E lit  $2  60;  half  Roxburgh,  $4  60;  Tur- 
ey  morocco,  $6  00. 

Fior  D'Aliza.    By  Alphonse 

de  Lamartine.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  George  Perry.  In  1  volume, 
cloth,  $1  25;  cloth  gilt,  $1  75;  Turkey 
morocco,  $4  60. 

Mn.TON's    Paradise  Lost. 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  prepared  under 
the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Torrey,  of  Harvard  Uulverslty. 
In  1  volume,  16mo ;  cloth,  $1  25. 

Wesley.     Charles  Wesley 

seen  In  his  Finer  and  less  Familiar 
poems.  In  1  volume,  cloth,  $1  60 ;  cloth, 
full  gilt  $2  00 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $4  60. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  illustrations,  by 
F.  O.  C.  Darley. 

Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lec- 


tures. By  Douglas  Jerrold.  With  ap- 

Irnprlatc  illustrations  by  Charles  Keeno. 
n  1  volume,  cloth,  f  1  25;  cloth,  full  gilt. 


$1  75 ;  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt.  $2  60:  hair 
Roxburgh,  $4  50 ;  Turkey  morocco, 
$6  00. 

Lalla  Rookh.    By  Thomas 

Moore.  Six  Illustrations  from  designs 
by  John  Tcnniel,  and  au  Appendix  with 


$4  60 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $6  00. 

Sybark,  and  Other  Homes. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale.  One  volume,  12rao ; 
pp.  206:  cloth.  Price,  fl  50.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  in  his  capacity  as 
pastor,  and  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  poor,  became  interested  in  their  hornet, 
and  the  result  was  some  papers  published 
In  the  Atlantic  describing  what  homes 
might  and  should  become,  which,  with 
additional  articles,  now  appear  in  book 
form,  the  reading  of  which  we  trust  will 
result  in  marked  improvement  in  the  do- 
mestic life  of  some  families  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society.   

In  Press.   The  United 

States  Publishing  Company,  411  Broome 
Street  New  York,  announce  for  immedi- 
ate publication— 

The  Ladies  of  the  White 

House.  By  Lanra  C.  Holloway.  Illus- 
trated with  Steel  Portraits  and  other  En- 
gravings. To  be  sold  only  by  aubscrip- 
tion. 

The  work  will  contain  portraits,  views 
of  residences,  etc  A  more  detailed  de- 
scription will  be  given  when  ready  for  de- 
livery.   

The  National  Temperance 

Almanac  for  1870,  price,  post-paid,  only 
12  cents.  New  York,  National  Tempe- 
rance Society,  172  William  Street  N.  Y. 

Nicely  illustrated  beautifully  printed. 
Worth  ten  times  its  coat 


Ballads  of  New  England. 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittler.  One  vol- 
nmo.  8vo.     With  sixty  Blustrations. 
Beveled  and  gilt  and  richly  hound  in 
cloth,  $5.  Uniform  with  the  Illustrated 
"Snow-Bound."  Turkey  morocco,  $9. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
This  la  one  of  the  most  exquisite  holiday 
volumes.  The  landscapo  illustrations,  both 
principal  and  accessory,  have  been  drawn 
chiefly  from  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
Fenn,  who  visited  for  the  purpose  the 
scenes  of  the  various  poems.  The  figure 
pieces  and  other  designs  are  from  the  pen- 
cil of  8.  Eytlnge,  Jr.,  Homer,  Fredericks, 
Perkins,  Darley,  Col  man,  Henneesy,  and 
Ehnlnger.  The  engraving  js  by  Mr.  An- 
thony, under  whose  supervision  the  book 
has  been  prepared.  In  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic an  edition  of  these  well-known  ballads, 
npon  the  illustration  of  which  the  greatest 
care  has  been  bestowed,  the  publishers 
have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  anthor : 

"  I  have  examined  the  sheets  of  the  Bal- 
lads, and  I  find  that  In  truthfulness  of  illus- 
tration, and  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
ecution, the  pictures  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  the  Illustrations  to  "  Cobbler 
Keesar's  Vision,"  "  The  Wreck  of  River- 
mouth,"  "  My  Playmate,"  and  "  The  Count- 
ess," especially,  I  recognise  the  scenery 
familiar  from  boyhood,  and  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  associate  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  my  Ballads  with  the  characters 
and  incidents  of  local  traditions. 

"  J.  O.  WHITT1BB." 

We  feel  a  national  pride  ln'works  of  this 
class.  They  are  a  credit  to  anthorship, 
and  to  "the  art  preservative  of  all  arta." 
Let  Now  Englandere,  Southerners,  and 
Westerners  treat  themselves  to  copies  of 
this  most  exquisite  work. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  & 

Co.,  also  announce  for  the  holidays : 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Wl  th 
twenty  pictures  by  Hennessy  and  Gifford. 
engraved  by  Anthony  and  Linton.  Small 
quarto,  uniform  with  "Sir  Laonfal," 
with  red-line  border.  Cloth,  beveled 
and  gilt,  $8;  Turkey  morocco,  $5  50. 

The  Gates  Ajar.    By  Eliza- 
Beth  Stuart  Phelps.  Illustrated  Edition. 
With  twelve  full-page  Drawing*,  by  Jes- 
sie Curtis  and  8.  Eytlnge.  Jr.,  engraved 
by  Linton.  The  text  newly  set  in  hand- 
some type  with  red-line  border.  One  vol., 
4to.  Cloth,  $3  60 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $7. 
Also  the  following  choice  new  Juveniles 
—The  Uncle  Sam  Series,  foe  our  American 
children.  The  pictures  are  entirely  new, 
having  been  designed  expressly  for  the  il- 
lustration of  The  Uncle  Sam  Series,  and 
reproduced  with  great  care.  The  subjects 
are  persona  famous  in  American  history  or 
legend,  and  have  a -perpetual  attraction  for 
all  American  boys  and  girls. 

1.  Rip  Van  Winkle's  Nap. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  anther 
of  "  The  Blameless  Prince  "  With  Illus- 
trations in  Colors,  by  S.  Eytlnge,  Jr.  60  c. 

2.  The  Story  of  Couumbus. 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge  (Father  Bright- 
hopes).  With  Illustrations  In  Colors, 
by  Alfred  Fredericks.  80  cents. 

3.  Putnam  the  Brave.  By 

R  H.  Stoddard,  author  of  "Adventures 
in  Fairy  Land."  With  Illustrations  in 
Colors,  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  60  cents. 

4.  The  Ballad  of  Abraham 

Lincoln.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With  Il- 
lustrations in  Colors,  by  8.  Eytlnge,  Jr. 
60  cents. 

They  are  illustrated  withcolored  pictures, 
and  bound  in  illuminated  paper  covers. 

Meta's  Faith.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "St.  Olavo's,"  "Janlta's.  Cross," 
"  Jeanle's  Quiet  Life,"  etc..  etc  One  vol., 
octavo,  pp.  126,  paper.  Price,  60  cents. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Done  up 
in  the  usual  style  of  Harpor'a  Library  of 
Select  Novels,  in  paper. 
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The  Court  Circles  of  the 

Republic  ;  or.  The' Bean  ties  and  Celeb- 
rities of  the  Nation ;  being  a  Plctnre  of 
Lite  and  Society  nnder  Eighteen  Presi- 
dents— from  Washington  to  Grant  In- 
cluding Descriptions  of  the  Drawing- 
room  Coteries  and  Lady-Leaders  of 
Fashion;  the  most  eminent  8a teamen 
and  prominent  Belles ;  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  distinguished  Visitors;  the 
noted  Dinners,  Halls,  and  Receptions; 
the  Styles  of  Dress ;  Etiquette ;  Man- 
ners. With  Personal  Anecdotes,  Amusing 
and  Illustrative  Scenes.  By  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Rllet,  author  of  "The  Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  "  Queens  of  Ame- 
rican Society,"  '"Pioneer  women  of  the 
West,"  etc.  An  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages.  Illustrated  with  fif- 
teen original  portraits,  engraved  on  steal, 
expressly  for  this  book.  Price,  $3  50  to 
$7.  Sold  to  subscribers  ouly.  Hartford 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Judging  from  the  advance  sheets  sent 
us,  we  infer  that  this  will  be  a  successful 
venture  in  the  line  of  book-making. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  By 

W.  De  Fonvielle.  Illustrated  with  thir- 
ty-nine engravings  on  wood,  nearly  all 
full-page.  One  volume,  ISmo.  (1  60. 

The  Wonders  of  Optics.  By 

F.  Marion.  Illustrated  with  over  seven- 
ty engravings  on  wood,  many  of  them 
full-page,  and  a  colored  frontispiece.  One 
volume,  Hmo.  $1  SO. 

The  Intelligence  of  Ani- 
mals. With  Illustrative  Anecdotes.— 
From  the  French  of  Ernest  Menanlt. 
With  fifty-four  illustrations.  One  vol- 
ume, ISmo.  $1  60. 

The  Wonders  of  Heat.  By 

Achilla  Caxln.  With  ninety  Illustra- 
tions, many  of  them  full-page,  and  a  col- 
ored frontispiece.  One  vol.,  ISmo.  $l  60. 

Egypt  3,300  Years  Ago  ;  or, 

Rameses  the  Great.  By  F.  De  Lanoye. 
With  forty  Illustrations.  One  volume, 
13mo.  $1  60. 

Wonders   of  Pompeii.  By 

Marc  Monnler.  With  thirty  Illustrations. 
One  volume,  ISmo.  $1  60. 
The  above  enumerated  volumes  are  from 
Charles  Scrlbnor  A  Co, 

History  of  England — from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elis- 
abeth. By  James  Anthony  Fronde.  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Two  volumes,  ISmo;  pp.  447.  Price, 
per  volume,  $1  96.  New  York :  Charles 
Scrtbner  &  Co. 

Here  Is  the  best  History  of  England  cov- 
ering the  periods  named  yet  published. 
The  author  is  eminently  qualified  to  per- 
form the  great  work.  This  a  cheap  edi- 
tion, on  good  type  and  paper,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  all  book  buyers.  The  work 
will  be  completed  early  in  1870,  printed  In 
twelve  volumes,  at  $16.  The  Library  edi- 
tion of  the  same  work,  in  ten  volumes, 
sold  at  $8  per  volume,  or  $30  for  the  set. 

The  same  publishers,  have  in  press— 

A  Pictorial  Commentary  on 

thk  Natural  History.  o»  thx  Scrip- 
tures. Also— 

Bible  Animals  ;  being  a  De- 
scription of  every  Living  Creature  men- 
tioned in  the  8criptur«s,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
M.A.,  F.L.8.  With  one  hundred  new 
Designs  by  W.  F.  Keyl,  T.  W.  Wood, 
and  E.  A.  Smith.  Engraved  by  G.  Pear- 
son. One  volume,  8vo.  Half  morocco. 
$7  60;  cloth,  $6.  Also- 

The  Universe;  or,  The  Infi- 
nitely Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 
By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Illustrated  by  843  engrav- 
ings  on  wood,  and  four  colored  plates, 
from  drawings  by  A.  Fagnet,  Mesnel, 
Emll  Bayard,  and  J.  Stewart.  One  vol- 
ume, large  8vo,  rich  cloth,  gilt  top.  Also 

I.  WONDER8  OF  THE  HEAVEN8. 
II.  Wonders  of  Architecture.  III.  Bot- 
tom of  the  Ocean.  IV.  Acoustics.  V. 
The  Human  Frame.  VI  Lighthouses. 
VIL  Sublime  in  Nature. 


Natural  History  of  the 

Human  Racks,  with  their  Primitive 
Form  and  Origin,  Primeval  Distribution, 
Distinguishing  Peculiarities,  Antiquity, 
Works  of  Art,  Physical  Structure,  Men- 
tal Endowments  and  Moral  Bearing. 
Also.  An  Account  of  the  Construction 
or  the  Globe,  Changes  of  its  Surface, 
Elevation  of  its  Mountains,  and  Subsi- 
dence of  Land ;  together  with  other  in- 
teresting matter.  Illustrated  by  colored 
plates  of  each  type.  With  numerous 
engravings  representing  their  varied 
forms.  By  John  P.  Jeffries.  One  vol- 
ume. 8vo;  pp.  880;  cloth.  Price,  $5. 
Pnblif  hed  by  the  Author,  and  for  sale  at 
this  office. 

We  shall  describe  this  work  more  at 
length  in  our  next  number. 

Adventures  of  the  Great 

Hunting  Grounds  or  the  World.  By 
Victor  Meunler.  Illustrated  with  twen- 
ty-two wood-cuts.  One  volume,  ISmo; 
pp.  297 ;  cloth.  Price.  $1  50.  New  York : 
Charles  Scrlbuer  A  Co. 
Here  is  something  exciting,  If  not  sen- 
sational, and  it  will  greatly  please  venture- 
some boys  and  romantic  girls. 

Proceedings   of  the 

Twenty-third  Annual  Session  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Templars  of  Honor 
and  Temperance,  held  In  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Aug.  1J,  12,  and  18,  1869.  Vol. 
III.,  No.  8.  Pamphlet,  octavo.  Philadel- 
phia :  Geo.  W.  Hudson.  No  price  named. 

The  Health  Reformer  is 

a  monthly  published  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
at  $1  00  a  year,  by  the  Health  Reform  As- 
sociatlon.  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,  author  of  va- 
rious worka  on  Hydropathy,  writes  for 
this  magazine,  and  Dr.  Leigh  la  the  editor. 
It  ia  said  to  have  a  large  circulation 
throughout  the  West. 

"The  Singing  People." — 

Mr.  Philip  Phillips,  of  805  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
popular  monthly  under  the  above  title,  at 
$  1  a  year.  He  proposes  to  give  his  readers 
the  best  sacred  music,  ancient  and  modern, 
for  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  for 
family  devotions.   

Be.vnie.— Our  readers  will 

remember  that  exquisite  Christmas  poem, 
entitled  "Bennle,"  by  Mrs.  Annie  Cham- 
bers Ketchum,  which  was  published  In 
this  Journal  with  illustrations  sometime 
ago.  The  same  has  Just  now  been  repro- 
duced in  book  form,  with  large  clear  type, 
and  on  the  finest  of  fine  paper.  Ornamen- 
tal borders,  in  colors,  have  been  used,  and 
nothing  In  the  printers'  art  omitted  to 
make  the  little  book  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  holiday  presents.  It  is  publish- 
ed at  this  office.  Price,  $1  60.  It  will  be 
sent  in  a  neat  paper  box,  properly  secured, 
and  poet-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by  8.  R. 
Wells,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 

publisher's  fqjattnenf. 


Registered  Letters,  under 

the  new  system,  are  a  very  safe  means 
of  aendlng  small  sums  of  money,  where 
P.  O.  money  orders  can  not  be  easily  ob- 
tained. Beoistry  fee,  aa  well  as  postage, 
must  be  paid  in  stamps,  at  the  office  where 
the  letter  Is  mailed. 

In  ordering  other  periodicals  with  our 
Journal,  they  are  In  all  cases  mailed  to 
the  subscribers  direct  from  the  publishers, 
and  the  latter  will  be  responsible  for  the 
regular  delivery  of  their  own  numbers ;  wo 
being  responsible  for  The  Journal  only, 
so  that  if  the  other  magazines  fail  to  come 
regularly,  you  will  (after  receipt  of  the  first 
number)  make  complaint  directly  to  the 
office  of  publication. 


Missing  Numbers  of  the 

Journal,  if  ordered  promptly,  will  be 
sent  to  complete  seta  for  binding. 

Send  Stamps. — When  an- 
swers to  letters  are  required  by  post,  the 
necessary  stamps  with  which  to  pre-pay 
postage  should  be  Inclosed. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker 

Is  beyond  comparison  the  best  agricul- 
tural family  paper  now  published.  It  Is  a 
large,  handsome,  sixteen-page  paper,  with 
all  the  departments  of  grain  growing, 
stock  growing,  fruit  growing,  wool  grow- 
ing, gardening,  reports  of  the  markets, 
and  almost  everything  the  farmer  desires 
to  know  fully  represented.  It  Is  now  pub- 
lished weekly,  at  $8  a  year,  by  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  in  New  York.  It  will  be  clubbed 
with  the  Phrenological  Journal  to 
new  subscribers  at  $4  60  a  year  for  both. 
The  full  price  for  both  is  $6—  who  will 
have  the  two  T   

The   Christian    Union. — 

When  this  paper  was  first  announced 
under  the  title  of  Church  Union— the 
present  title  Is  much  the  best— we  gave  it 
a  cordial  welcome,  rejoicing  In  the  promise 
of  a  broad  Christian  spirit  prevailing  over 
narrow  sectarian  dogmas.  But  a  cloven 
foot  was  soon  discovered.  The  paper  be- 
came a  vehicle  of  the  wickedest  vitupera- 
tions and  slander.  Nothing  worse  In  the 
line  of  nasty  advertising  appeared  in  the 
lowest  of  the  low  grog  mado  papers.  Re- 
spectable people  dropped  It.  Its  proprie- 
tors bled  its  friends  as  the  vampire  docs 
its  victim.  But  rather  than  permit  it  to 
die,  arrangements  with  new  parties  was 
made  to  carry  it  on.  In  the  new  hands  it 
has  gained  favor.  Other  changes  awaited 
it.  Of  late.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  A  Co. 
bought  the  concern,  changed  its  name, 
and  engaged  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to 
become  its  editor-in-chief.  This  was  a  hit. 
And  now  the  Christian  Union  sallies  forth 
on  Its  mission  of  "good-will  to  meu," 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  Mr. 
Beecher  understands  it  Its  terms  are 
$2  60  a  year  In  advance.  It  will  be  clubbed 
with  the  Phrenological  Journal,  to  new 
subscribers— the  two— at  $4  a  year.  Ad- 
dress this  office.   

Write   Plainly.  —  If  our 

correspondents  will  take  pains  to  write 
plainly  with  black  or  brown  Ink,  on  white 
paper,  giving  the  name  of  P.  O.,  County, 
State,  and  the  Name  of  the  writer,  fewer 
miscarriages,  delays,  mistakes,  and  dis- 
appointments will  occur.  Be  particular. 
Be  patient  Be  cautious. 


Bad  Bills. — We  return  to 

the  sender  any  uncorrent  money,  any 
mutilated  bills  or  currency,  sent  us  by 
post  We  allow  full  rates  of  premium  on 
gold,  silver,  Canada  or  European  money 
sent  us  on  account,  

New  Phrenologist. — One 

of  our  students  who  graduated  a  few  years 
ago  writes  us  from  Ohio  undor  date  of 
October  Mst,  1869,  as  follows : 

'I  still  have  calls  to  go  to  Michigan  this 
winter.  I  think  thore  never  was  a  time 
when  the  opportunities  for  phrenological 
lecturers  were  so  good  as  now.  The  field 
Is  open,  and  the  more  good  lecturers  there 
are  the  better.  I  receive  letters  from 
where  I  lectured  last  winter,  saying,  'jlf  I 
would  come  again  I  could  have  twice  as 
mnch  patronage  as  I  had  then.'  I  wish  I 
could  fulfill  two  missions- at  once.  I  hope 
yon  will  educate  this  winter  and  send  out 
one  hundred  good  lecturers,  for  thero  is 
room  for  many  more.  - 


Wheel  it  Out.— Mr.  Ryder 

has  invented,  Messrs.  Fanton  A  Co.  are 
manufacturing,  and  Messrs  Sargent  A  Co., 
70  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  sell,  a  new 
sewing-machine  castor,  the  use  of  which 
enables  a  lady  to  wheel  the  machine  where 
she  likes  with  little  lilting.  It  is  really  a 
very  useful  Invention,  and  ought  to  be 
attached  to  every  sewing-machine. 

Prang's  Chromos. — In  an- 
other place  may,  be  found  a  list  of  these 
beautiful  works  of  art.  with  prices  at 
which  our  readers  may  obtain  them.  We 
have  arranged  with  the  publishers  to  fur- 
nish these  excellent  pictures  In  connection 
with  this  Journal.  Examine  the  list. 

Our  Charities. — For  Sun- 
day-schools and  other  public  libraries,  we 
supply  our  publications  at  wholesale  rates. 
Clergymen.  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, and  other  societies,  may  have 
this  Journal  at  club  rates.  It  can  not  be 
furnished  gratuitously.  It  Is  presumed 
those  thus  favored  will  take  an  interest  In 
forming  clubs,  or  In  other  waya  extending 
Us  circulation.   

Wanted. — A  subscriber  in 

Georgia,  writing  from  Augusta,  asks  us  to 
try  to  Induce  a  first-rate  dentist,  a  water- 
cure  physician,  a  manufacturer  of  agricul- 
tural Implements,  and  any  number  of  me- 
chanics and  school  teachers,  to  establish 
themselves  in  that  progressive  8tate,  and 
we  hereby  do  it.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
class  "of  our  best  ctfizens"  most  wanted 
everywhere  else— East.  West,  North,  and 
South.  Why  not  grow  them  down  South  t 
Brain  and  muscle  are  there.  The  will 
should  come  If  sincerely  desired.  Then 
work  and  pray.   

An  Educational  Home.— 

Mrs.  A.  R.  8wartz,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  manual-labor  school 
in  which  both  sexes  shall  be  educated  to- 
gether. Horticulture  and  Floriculture 
wonld  be  Included  In  her  programme.  She 
asks  for  hints,  suggestions,  and  for  advice. 


D.  X.  K.' 


Books. — In  ordering  books 

or  making  inquiries  about  prices,  styles, 
etc.,  our  customers  should  In  all  cases 
when  possible  give  the  name  of  the  author 
and  publisher ;  this  will  feci  11  tat  e  the  filling 
of  the  order.  All  letters  of  Inquiry  should 
contain  stamps  to  prepay  return  postage. 
When  catalogues  are  desired,  extra  stamps 
should  be  sent.   

A  Change  of  Form. — We 

confess  to  a  surprise  at  the  unanimity 
with  which  our  readers  voted  for  the 
change.  We  supposed  the  quarto  form 
popular  until  we  put  the  question  to  vote, 
and  found  it  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  octavo.  <  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
votes  cast: 

Boston,  October  9M,  1868.  S.  R.  Wells, 
Esq.,  New  York— Dear  Sir:  My  vote  on 
the  size  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
for  1870  Is  for  an  octavo.  My  reason  for  It 
is,  a  more  convenient  size,  which  will  fit  a 
library  shelf,  and  which  will  cost  lees  to 
bind  than  the  present  style.       d.  c.  r. 

One  hundred  of  the  above  to  one  of  the 
following : 

Chicago,  October  907A,  1889.  Editor 
Phrenological  Journal— I  vote  Nay. 
Reason,  I  am  accustomed  to  the  broad 
pages  of  the  grand  old  pioneer,  and  dislike 
changes.  Keep  It  as  It  Is.  Truly  yonrs. 
a  Life  Subecrfber  to  the  A.  P.  J.,  be  It 
quarto  or  octavo.  j.  h.  w. 

Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  making  the 
change,  we  propose  to  Increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  quantity  of  reading  matter, 
and  to  put  the  advertisements  by  them- 
selves, to  be  detached  when  binding.  We 
shall  hope  to  please  all  those  who  voted 
Nay  as  well  as  those  who  voted  Yea. 


DiyiLUed  by 
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Poultry.— The  N.  Y.  State 

Poultry  Society  hold  their  second  exhibi- 
tion In  the  Empire  City  Rink,  commenc- 
ing Dec.  1st,  and  closing  on  Thursday,  the 
Oth.  Awards  of  gold,  sliver,  and  bronze 
medajs  and  works  of  art,  with  cash  premi- 
ums, will  be  made.  Besides  domestic  and 
fancy  fowls,  the  exhibition  will  include 
an  attractive  display  illustrative  of  piscicul- 
ture as  well  as  pigeons,  cage  birds,  rabbits, 
fawns,  fine  dogs,  ponies,  and  small  pet  an- 
imals, of  various  classes ;  preserved1  speci- 
mens, coops,  cages,  artificial  fowl  produc- 
ing apparatus,  plans  for  yards  and  build- 
ings, fences,  devices  for  feeding,  art  speci- 
mens, etc.  In  their  circular,  the  managers 
state  that— 

Experience  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question,  that  Poultry  cnltnre,  besides  be- 
ing one  df  the  most  agreeable,  is,  when 
skillfully  and  judicious  ly  managed,  among 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  domestic 
industry,  now  materially  it  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  can  be  appreciated 
from  the  feet,  that  in  France,  for  several 
years  past,  the  total  value  of  products  of 
this  description  has  never  been  less  than 
850.000,000  francs  per  annum ;  and  from 
reliable  estimates  it  is  found  that  in  this 
country  the  total  value  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 1 100,000,000  per  annum. 

It  Is  believed  that  theso  and  similar  ex- 
hibitions will  promote  the  culture  of  im- 
proved breeds  of  poultry,  and  thus  greatly 
enrich  the  whole  country.  Let  us  give 
due  credit  to  China,  Japan,  India,  and 
other  Oriental  countries,  for  their  contri- 
butions to  this  department  of  Industry 
and  profit  May  we  not  Improve  on  them  T 
We  will  try.   

"Meet  mb  at  the  Land- 

iho."  — Every  month  in  the  year  some 
thousands  of  human  beings— European 
emigrants- land  at  our  docks.  They  are 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Everything 
Is  very  different  from  that  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  the  "  fatherland,"  or 
"mother  country,"  and  they  are  bewilder- 
ed. With  limited  means,  many  of  these 
strangers  fall  Into  the  hands  of  rogues  or 
sharpers  who  mislead,  swindle,  and  rob 
them.  Our  city  authorities  and  emigrant 
societies  do  what  they  can  to  protect  the 
new-comers,  but  fell  in  many  cases  to 
save  them  from  being  imposed  on.  Hav- 
iag  been  much  among  these  people  in 
their  own  country,  we  know  their  man- 
ners, customs,  habits,  and  necessities. 
On  their  arrival  here  they  need  some  one 
—a  trusty  friend— to  take  them  in  charge 
and  forward  them  at  once  to  their  destina- 
tion by  river,  lake,  or  ralL  This  service 
we  are  prepared  to  render,  provided  we  be 
notified  in  advance  and  put  in  funds  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses.  A  small  com- 
mission will  be  charged,  to  pay  for  time 
and  expenses.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
we  will  go  at  once  and  seek  out  those  to 
be  forwarded,  procure  passage  tickets,  put 
them  on  the  right  boat  or  train,  and  start 
them  for  their  destination.  Funds  may  be 
sent,  payable  to  us,  in  checks,  drafts,  or 
poet-offlce  orders  addressed  to  Publisher  of 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Publishers,  as  well  as 

others,  are  often  annoyed  by  letters  which 
are  incomplete.  All  would  obviate  this 
and  make  their  letters  much  more  to  the 
purpose  If  they  would  read  the  Hand- 
Book  fob  Homz  Improvement,  containing 
How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Be- 
have, How  to  do  Business.  It  is  published 
In  one  volume,  and  sent  by  mall,  post- 
receipt  of  price,  $3  35.  Address 
office. 


Wind-mills,  will  they 

Work  f — Some  years  ago  we  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  development  or  utilization 
of  this  great  force  of  nature;  since  then 
such  improvements  have  been  made  as  to 
render  this  million-horse  power  which 
sweeps  over  every  man's  farm,  available 
for  practical  purposes.  A  company  is 
now  manufacturing  machines  that  work. 
Here  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  now  before  us 
from  Me  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  member  of 
Congress  from  Kansas,  testifying  to  the 
fact: 

Muscotah,  Kansas,  Oct.  6th,  1669.  Mr. 
A.  P.  Brown— My  Dear  Sir :  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  er/tire 
success  of  your  windmill.  I  found  no  dif- 
ficulty In  setting  it  up.  even  without  an 
experienced  man— as  none  of  us  had  seen 
one  pdt  up.  But  we  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  your  pamphlet,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  It  runs  without  the  leant 
noise,  and  we  can  regulate  It  perfectly.  I 
am  much  better  pleased  with  It  than  I 
thought  I  could  be.  The  character  of  the 
work  upon  the  machinery,  too,  is  excellent 
—not  a  bolt  or  screw  but  what  was  por- 
fect— and  we  have  had  to  alter  or  repair 
nothing.  The  power,  too,  is  greater  than 
you  represented.  This  mill  will  run  four 

f>umps  of  the  slzo  of  miue,  and  I  only  set 
t  twenty  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  but 
our  pralrios  are  well  adapted  for  wind- 
power,  and  this  arrangement  for  using  it 
Is  far  ahead  of  any  I  have  before  seen.  I 
think  I  shall  put  up  one  for  grinding  the 
grain  for  my  stock  at  the  barns  by  another 
year.  Wishing  you  merited  success,  I  am 
truly,  etc.,  s.  o.  pomekoy. 

Testimonials  from  L.  F.  Allen,  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  and  many  others,  are  of  the  same 
tenor.  Those  Interested  should  order  a 
circular  from  the  advertisers,  for  which  see 
their  card  in  another  column. 

What  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 

BbKCHZR  8AT8  ABOUT  SEWING-MACHINES. 

—"In  reply  to  numerous  letters  request- 
ing Information  and  advice  with  regard  to 
the  many  sewing-machines  now  In  use, 
we  gave  In  the  Jnly  number  of  the '  Moth- 
er at  Home '  our  own  limited  experience, 
and  also  expressed  a  wish  that  others 
would  favor  our  readers  with  the  results 
of  a  larger  and  more  thorough  knowledge 
than  our  own.  This  suggestion  has 
brought  us  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  all,  without  exception,  enthusias- 
tically advocating  '  Willcox  A  Gibus  Ma- 
chink.1  "—[From  The  Mother  at  Home.] 

The  New  Haven  newspapers 

notice  favorably  a  lecture  on  Physiognomy, 
recently  delivered  in  that  city  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Campbell,  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  We  may 
venture  to  suggest  that  our  public  lecturers 
can  find  no  more  popular  theme  with 
which  to  entertain  an  audience  than  the 
subj  ect  of  Physiognomy.  A  few  drawings 
of  the  "Human  Face  Divine,"  represent- 
ing different  characters— the  high  and  the 
low,  sober  and  dissipated— would  serve  to 
amuse  and  instruct  an  audience. 

To  Prevent  Silverware 

raoK  Tarnishing.  — Warm  the  articles, 
and  paint  them  over  with  a  thin  solution 
of  collodion  in  alcohol,  using  a  wide  soft 
brush  for  the  pnrpose.  A  silversmith  of 
Munich  saya  that  goods  protected  in  this 
way  have  been  exposed  in  bis  window 
more  than  a  year  and  are  as  bright  as 
ever,  while  others,  unprotected,  have  be- 
come perfectly  black  in  a  few  months. 

Fish  Culture. — Mr.  Living- 
ston Stone,  of  Charlestown,  New  Hamp- 
shire, offers  a  million  of  young  trout  for 
sale ;  also  young  salmon,  black  bass,  etc. 
Live  and  healthy  spawn  may  be  safely  sent 
any  distance  In  the  United  States.  Those 
Interested  should  send,  as  above,  for  a  cir- 
cular giving  prices.  Qlve  us  more  fish 
and  less  pork  for  human  food. 


The  Lifting-Cure.  —  Why 

not  open  a  lifting-room  for  the  convenience 
of  our  up-town  citizens,  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  seldom  go  down  town  T  Half 
an  hour  in  these  winter  evenings  could  be 
profitably  given  to  this  exercise  by  men, 
women,  and  children.  Will  not  Mr.  Leav- 
ltt,  of  118  Broadway,  open  rooms  up  town, 
accessible  to  Fifth  Avenue  T  We  hope  he 
will  try  It.   

Henry  Ward  Beeciier  on 

Clothes  Wbinobrs.— After  a  constant  use 
of  the  Universal  Clothes  Wringer  for  more 
than  four  years  In  my  family,  I  am  author- 
ized by  the  "  powers  that  be  "  to  give  it  the 
most  unqualified  praise,  and  pronounce  It 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of 
housekeeping.   

Illuminating  Oil. — A  trial 

of  that  new  preparation  of  petroleum 
called  "Astral  Oil,"  has  resulted  In  the 
opinion  that  the  manufacturers  do  not 
claim  too  much  for  it.  It  is  a  good  thing. 

Fruits.  —  Mr.  George  W. 

Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  advertises 
one  hundred  varieties  of  grapes  and  small 
fruits— vines  and  shrubs— which  are  fully 
described  in  his  illustrated  catalogue. 
Parties  in  want  of  anything  In  his  Tine 
should  send  for  the  list. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Powers,  phrenol- 
ogist, of  Preston,  Minnesota,  proposes  to 
make  a  lecturing  tour  through  California 
during  the  present  winter.  We  bespeak 
for  him  the  same  kind  and  respectful  atten- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  accorded  to 
him  in  Minnesota,  the  State  of  his  adop- 
tion. Our  friends  In  California  will  do  well 
to  secure  his  services.  

Mr.  Watson,  musician,  ad- 
vertises a  chin  rest  for  violin  players. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  him.   

Mr.  J.  E.  Lane,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, Mo.,  will  lecture  in  northern  Mis- 
souri the  coming  winter.  We  cheerfully 
bespeak  for  him  a  kind  reception. 


Business. 


Clubbing  with  other  Peri- 
odicals.—We  have  made  arrangements 
for  sending  our  Journal  with  other  Publi- 
cations at  Club  Rates,  and  can  supply  them 
as  follows :  The  Phrenological  Journal 
and  the  Eclectic  Engineering  Magazine  or 
Chemical  Newt,  $7;  or  with  the  Eclectic 
Magazine  or  Coach-Maker's  Magazine,  for 
$6  60 ;  or  with  Harper's  Monthly,  Bazar, 
or  Weekly,  the  AUantle,  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, Galaxy,  LippincoWs,  or  with  Protes- 
tant Churchman,  Applelon's  Journal,  or 
any  one  of  the  other  $4  Periodicals,  for  $6 ; 
or  with  the  Hearth  and  Home,  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  or  Scientific  American,  $5  60 ; 
or  with  Hours  at  Home,  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  Home  Journal,  Christian  Intel- 
ligencer, DemoresCs  Magazine,  Sural  New 
Yorker,  or  any  one  of  the  other  $8  Publica- 
tions, for  $5;  or  with  Weekly  Tribune, 
Weekly  Times,  Weekly  World,  The  Method- 
ist, Riverside  Magazine,  Herald  of  Health, 
Our  Young  Folks,  Packard's  Monthly, 
American  Artisan,  or  Peterson's  Magazine, 
for  $4  60 ;  or  the  Journal  and  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  The  Manufacturer  and 
Builder,  Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  or 
Once  a*  Month,  for  $4.  Subscriptions 
at  these  rates  should  be  for  the  year  1870, 
but  may  be  new  or  old.  In  this  way  our 
subscribers  may  add  to  their  reading  mat- 
ter at  small  cost  All  orders  should  be  in- 
closed in  Registered  Letters,  or  with  Post- 
Offlce  Order,  and  directed  to  8.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prang's   Chromos  Given 

Awat.— We  have  Just  arranged  to  offer 
Prang's  celebrated  Chbomos  as  premiums 
for  clubs  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  on  the  following 
liberal  terms : 

To  every  old  subscriber  who  will  renew 
his  own  subscription  and  send  us  the  name 
of  two  new  subscribers  at  (8  each,  we  will 
send  $8  worth  from  the  following  list. 

For  one  renewal  and/our  new  subscribers 
we  will  send  $6  worth. 

For  one  renewal  and  six  new  subscribers 
we  will  send  $10  worth. 

For  ten  new  subscribers  we  will  send 
$20  worth. 

For  twenty-five  new  subscribers  we  win 
send  $60  worth. 

LIST  OF  PRANG'S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 

Wood  Mosses  and  Ferns  $1  60 

Bird's  Nest  and  Lichens.   1  60 

Gronp  of  Chickens,  after-Tait  5  00 

Group  of  Ducklings,  "      "    6  00 

Group  of  Quails,       "      "    6  00 

Six  American  Landscapes,  after  Brlch- 

er,  per  set   9  00 

Early  Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek,  after 

A.  T.  Bricher.   6  00 

Late  Autumn  in  White  Mountains, 

after  A,  T.  Bricher  8  00 

The  Bulflnch,  after  Cruikshank.  8  00 

The  Linnet,     *  "    8  00 

The  Baby:  or.  Going  to  the  Bath         8  00 

The  Sisters  (compaiiion  te  the  Baby).  8  00 
The  Poultry-Yard,  after  Lemmens.. . .  6  00 
Poultry  Li  fe— A  »  after  Lemmens,  per  I  .  m 
Poultry  Li  fe-Bf  pair  f4  00 

Flower  Bouquet.  6  00 

Blackberries  in  Vase   6  00 

Correggio's  Magdalena  10  00 

Under  the  Apple-Tree,  I  after  Niles  I    »  m 
Rest  on  the  Roadside,  f  per  P«lr  f  " 
Cherries  and  Basket,  after  Granbery.  7  60 
Strawberries  and  Basket,  after  Gran- 

berv   7  60 

The  Kid's  Playground,  after  Bruith..  6  00 

A  Friend  in  Need   6  00 

Dead  Game,  by  G.  Bos  sett  8  00 

Fringed  Gentian,  after  H.  R.  Newman  6  00 
Easter  Morning,  after  Mrs.  Jamea  M. 

Hart  10  00 

Whittler's  Barefoot  Boy,  after  East- 
man Johnson   6  00 

A  companion  to  the  Barefoot  Boy,  l.m 
"  WIIdFrult,"  after  G.  C  Lambdin,  f 0  w 
8unllght  in  Winter,  after  J.  Morviller.lt  00 

Sunset,  after  A.  Blerstadt  10  00 

Our  Kitchen  Bouquet,  after  Wm.  Bar- 
ring   6  00 

Horses  in  a  Storm,  after  R.  Adams...  7  60 

The  Two  Friends,  after  Giraud.  6  00 

The  Unconscious  Sleeper,  after  L.  Per- 

rault  6  00 

Fruit  Piece,  L,  after  C.  Biele  «  00 

The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  after  East- 
man Johnson  18  00 

Harvest,  after  &  B.  G.  Stone  6  00 

The  Doctor,  after  Henry  Bacon  6  00 

The  Crown  of  New  England,  after  Geo. 

L.  Brown   15  00 

Six  Central  Park  Views,  after  H.  A. 

Ferguson   7  60 

Raspberries,  after  Miss  V.  Granbery.  7  80 
Currants,       "       "  .  7  60 

8pring,  after  A.  T.  Bricher   6  00 

Autumn,  "    "        "    8  00 

Winter,  after  J.  Morviller  6  00 

Baby  In  Trouble,  after  Charles  Verlat.  6  00 

Pointer  and  Quail,  after  Tait  6  00 

8paniel  and  Woodcock,    "  6  00 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  every  one  to 
secure  as  many  of  these  beautiful  pictures 
as  desired  without  cost  and  with  but  little 
effort.  Send  in  your  neighbor's  subscrip- 
tion with  your  own,  and  receive  the  pre- 
mium. Make  up  large  clubs  and  then 
distribute  the  premiums,  thus  giving  all  a 
share.  Commence  at  once.  Inclose  16 
cents  for  specimen  numbers,  complete  list 
of  premiums,  pictorial  poster,  etc. 

Address,  8.  R,  WELLS,  Publisher, 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mrs.  E.  Db  La  Vergne,  M.D., 

825  Adelfhi  Street,  Brookltn.  tf. 


Employment. — Pleasant  and 

profitable.  Bend  stamp  for  particulars  to 
8.  B.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  Now  York. 
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Evert  Lady  wants  Demo- 

rest's  Monthly Magazine';  it  Is  the  handi- 
est Ihing  to  have  In  the  house. 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  new  dress  or 
alter  an  old  one?  You  want  DemoresCs 
Monthly. 

Do  yon  want  a  well-prepared  table? 
Ton  want  DemoresCs  Monthly. 

Do  yon  want  to  know  what  society 
reqnires  of  women  ?  Yon  want  DemoresVs 
MorUldy.  . 

Do  yon  want  a  faithful  adviser,  a  Judi- 
cious friend  who  can  always  tell  you  Juit 
what  you  most  want  to  know  f  Then  you 
can  not  do  without  Demoraft  Monthly. 

Finally,  do  you  want  a  splendid  and  ar- 
tistic parlor  picture?  Then  secure  the 
Premium  offered  to  Subscribers  to  Demo- 
resCs Monthly  Magazine. 

See  Advertisement. 


C.  W.  CO. 

The  Cheapest  Labor-Sav- 

vta  Machine— The  Continental  Wind-mill, 
Self-regulating  and  Storm-defying  —  for 
Pumping  Water  for  Railroads.  Country 
Residences,  Farms,  and  Farm-houses,  and 
fbr  Stock-raising. 

This  Wind-mill  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
years'  labor  and  invention  in  bringing  it  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection.  For  Circu- 
lars, giving  further  information,  send  to 
CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO.,  No. 
3  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Sermon  and  Manuscript 

Papers. 

Author's,  6  x  10,  perforated,  per 

ream  $3  85 

Contributor's,  5x10,  perforated, 

per  ream   8  00 

Editor's.  5  x  10,  perforated,  per  ream  1  20 
Reporter's  and  'Student's,  8*  x8, 

perforated,  per  ream   1  00 

Sermon  Note,  6tfx9,  perforated, 

per  ream   8  60 

Sermon  Bath,  7x8)tf,  perforated, 

per  ream   8  90 

Sermon  Cases,  Morocco,  60 ;  Turkey, 

each   8  00 

Sermon  Covers,  Manilla,  34  for   25 

Reporter's  Casks,  Cloth,  60 ;  Tur- 
key, each  y,   75 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Supplied  by  S.  R  WELLS,  889  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

SJtibertfeemente. 


Young  and  Middle-Aged  Men 

Started  in  Business.— I  can  do  more 
toward  assisting  those  out  of  employment 
to  Successful  Business  than  any  other  man 
in  the  nation.  For  proof  of  this,  and  val- 
uable information,  address  H.  O.  EAST- 
MAN, LL.D.,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

Parents  and  Guardians— I 

can  do  more  for  your  YOUNG  MEN  and 
BOYS  preparing;  for  Active  Successful 
Life,  than  any  other  man  in  the  naton. 
For  proof  of  this,  and  other  valuable  infor- 
mation, address  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D., 
Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

O'Keefe's   Large  Winter 

Head  Lettuce.— Messrs.  M.  O'Keefe,  Son 
A  Co.,  the  well  known  and  reliable  Seed 
Importers,  Growers,  and  Florists,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  having  grown  and  thoroughly 
tested  this  new  variety  for  the  past  three 
years,  now  offer  it  to  the  public  as  a  fine 
and  valuable  acquisition  for  both  the  mar- 
ket and  private  garden,  as  it  is  ready  for 
use  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  of  Lettuce,  except  that  grown 
under  glass.  It  will  stand  the  winter  with- 
out protection  in  the  coldest  of  onr  North- 
ern climates.  It  forms  very  large,  solid, 
exceedingly  tender,  greenish  yellow  heads, 
the  outside  leaves  being  of  a  brownish 
tinge.  Orders  for  Seed  will  be  received 
now.  to  be  filled,  by  mail,  in  sealed  pack- 
ages, at  50  cents  each,  and  can  only  be  had 

S>nulne  and  true  at  their  establishment, 
rder  Immediately  of 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  «fc  CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Christian  Quarterly  for 

1870.  W.  T.  Moore,  Editor,  Cincinnati. 
Associate  Editors:  W.  K.  Pendleton, 
President  of  Bethany  College,  West  Va. ; 
Isaac  Errett,  Editor  of  Christian  Stand- 
ard,  Cincinnati :  Robert  Graham,  Presi- 
dent of  Hocker  Female  College,  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Shepard.  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege, Hiram,  O. ;  Tnos.  Munnell,  Cor. 
Sec.  of  Amer.  Chris.  Miss.  Society ;  Alex- 
ander Procter,  of  Independence,  Mo. 

The  Christian  Quarterly  is  about  enter- 
ing upon  a  Second  Volume,  and  will  main- 
tain the  high  character  which  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  Press,  both  In  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  have  assigned  to 
it.  The  "  AUgemeine  Kirchenzeitung"  of 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  truly  expresses  the 
aim  of  the  projectors  of  the  Quarterly  wheu 
it  says :  "  Evidently  this  Christian  Quar- 
terlyotten  Itself  to  religious  circles  as  an 
enterprise  answering  to  a  positive  demand, 
and  well  fitted  to  the  purpose  for  which  It 
is  designed."  It  further  adds.  "  Therefore 
the  European  Press  that  defends  the  Gospel 
and  labors  for  Its  dissemination,  exposi- 
tion, and.  establishment,  can  rejoice  that 
it  has  sained  beyond  the  ocean  a  co-laborer 
so  bold  and  valiant." 

The  American  Press,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, has  been  lavish  of  commendation  of 
the  Quarterly,  thus  leading  both  editors 
and  publishers  to  entertain  the  conviction 
that  (in  the  language  of  the  Prospectus) 
the  Quarterly  has  "  maintained  a  dignified 
and  courteous  hearing  toward  all  from 
whom  it  has  differed,  and  cultivated  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  with  all  who  out  of  a  pure 
heart  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  eve- 
rywhere," and  that  It  has  been  "  ap  earn- 
est advocate  of  the  Religion  of  tho  New 
Testament,  In  opposition  to  all  human 
systems  and  traditions  of  men."  Occupy- 
ing, as  It  does,  a  position  which  brings  it 
at  onee  within  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all 
who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Christian  Quarterly  seeks  the  perusal  and 
support  of  Christians  of  every  name,  and 
of  all  who  fervently  pray  for  the  union  of 
the  people  of  God. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  Quarterly, 
which  has  been  acknowledged  to  have  no 
equal  in  this  country,  and  scarcely  in 
Europe,  will  continue  to  be,  in  every  re- 
spect, first  class. 

TERMS,  CASH  IN  ADVANCE. 

Single  Subscribers,  per  annum  $4  00 

Clubs  of  Six  "      "   21  00 

Clubs  of  Twelve       H      "   40  00 

Single  Numbers   1  00 

Special  inducements  offered  to  those  de- 


siring to  make  up  lists  of  subscribers. 
Write  the  Publisher  for  particulars.  Send 
money  by  draft,  money  order,  or  regis- 
tered letter.  If  sent  in  accordance  with 
these  dl  roc  lions,  remittances  will  be  at 
our  risk. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Christian  Quar- 
terly for  1869  can  be  had  of  the  Publishers 
at  the  following  rates : 

Half  roan,  marble  paper  sides.  $5  00 

"       muslin  sides  6  00 

Full  leather,  library  style  5  50 

Sent  free,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  price. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  STANDARD. 

A  weekly  Religious  and  Family  news- 
paper. Isaac  Errett,  Editor,  Cincinnati, 
O.  J.  8.  Lamar,  Associate  Editor,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  Terms,  $8  00  per  annum,  in 
advance. 

Among  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Standard  may  be  enumerated;  1st.  Its 
able  editorials  on  religions  and  social  top- 
ics. 2d.  Its  interesting  selections  from  re- 
ligious and  literary  publications.  8d.  Its 
epitome  of  tho  current  news  in  the  relig- 
ious, political,  and  social  world.  4th.  Its 
agricultural  department,  full  of  useful  ,  and 
timely  Information  for  the  farmer  and  gar- 
dener. 6th.  Its  literary  department,  re- 
cording the  issue  of  new  books  and  peri- 
odicals, and  containing  able  notices  of 
many  of  them.  6th.  Its  business  record 
and  financial  review,  furnishing  the  mer- 
chant, trader,  and  farmer  with  the  basis 
for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  7th. 
Its  full  record  of  the  progress  of  the  Cur- 
rent Reformation.  8th.  Its  publication, 
pending  the  preparation  in  book  form,  of 
the  •'  Life  of  Elder  John  Smith,"  (popularly 
known  as  "  Raccoon  Smith.")  By  John 
Augustus  Williams.  9th.  The  fact  that 
The  Standard  contains  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  reading  matter  than  any 
other  religions  paper  advocating  the  cur- 
cent  reformation.  This  grows  out  of  the 
new  and  beautiful  style  of  type  lately 
adopted,  combining  clearness  and  com- 
pactness. The  Standard  Is.  therefore,  the 
cheapest  religions  and  family  newspaper 
published  west  of  the  AUeghenles.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  editors  and  publishers  to 
make  it.  In  every  respect,  acceptable  to  Its 
readers,  and  capable  of  supplying  every 
need  of  the  Christian  family  in  the  way  of 
a  newspaper.  The  publishers  will  seud 
free,  to  any  address,  a  specimen  copy,  with 
our  attractive  premium  list.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe.  Terms,  f  2  per  annum, 
in  advance.  Christian  Quarterly  and 
Standard  for  $5,  in  advance.  8end  money 
to  R.  W.  CARROLL  A  CO., 

Publishers  Standard  115  &  117  West 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  Temperance  Books- 
sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price : 

REV.  DR  WILLOUGHBY  AND  HIS 
WINE.  12mo,  458  pages.  A  Sabbath- 
school  book,  covering  the  entire  Wine  Ar- 
gument Written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Spring 
Walker.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books 
published  by  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety.  Price.  $1  50. 

AUNT  DINAH'S  PLEDGE.  12mo,  318 
pages.  By  Miss  Mary  D.  Chellls.  This  In- 
teresting book  illustrates  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  Pledge,  and  shonld  be  in  ev- 
ery Sunday-school  and  family  in  the  land. 
Price.  *1 85. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  8PEAKER.  By 
J.  N.  Stearns.  This  book  contains  288  pa- 
ges of  Declamations  and  Dialogues  suitable 
for  Sunday  and  Day-Schools,  Bands  of  Hope 
and  Temperance  Organizations.  It  con- 
sists of  choice  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry,  both  new  and  old,  from  the  Temper- 
ance orators  and  writers  of  the  country, 
many  of  which  have  l>een  written  expressly 
for  this  work.  It  should  be  In  the  hands 
of  every  friend  of  Temperance. 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  ALMA- 
NAC FOR  THE  YEAR  1870.  Containing 
Temperance  statistics,  facts,  stories,  anec- 
dotes. Illustrations,  together  with  a  full  di- 
rectory of  all  Temperance  organizations  in 
New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  with  nights 
and  places  of  meetings.  It  is  the  most  val- 
uable tract  on  Temperance  ever  Issued. 
Price,  10  cts.   *7  per  hundred.  Address 

J.  N.  STEARNS,  178  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Boarding  in  New  York, 

Permanent  or  Transient,  in  a  very  Desir- 
ahle  Location.  Newly  furnished  rooms 
and  a  first-class  hygienic  and  meat  diet. 
Also,  Turkish  and  Russian  Vapor  Baths. 

DR.  M.  P.  BROWNING  A  CO., 
23  and  23  East  Fourth  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  Bowery.  tf. 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere ! 

Our  Schooldat  Visitor  gives  more 
Reading  Matter,  better  Illustrations,  and 
more  Liberal  Premium  Offers  than  any 
othei  Magazine  of  its  class  published.  It 
will  soon  commence  its 

FOURTEENTH  TEAR  AND  VOLUME, 

and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  know,  to 
be  the  Cheapest,  Best,  and  most  Popular 
Young  Folks'  Magazine  in  the  World.' 

Terms.  *1  25  a  year.  Great  reduction 
and  valuable  Premiums  for  Clubs. 

"HELP  ME  UP," 
a  magnificent  Steel  Plate  Engraving  drawn 
by  Bensell.  and  engraved  by  Sartain,  worth 
$2  60.  for  25  cents  to  every  Subscriber. 

Agents  wanted  at  every  Post  Office  In 
the  United  States.  Sample  number  of  the 
Visitor,  Premium  Lists,  and  full  instruc- 
tions to  Agents  sent  for  10  cents.  Address, 
DAUGHADAY  <fc  BECKER,  Publishers. 
Nov.,  3t.  424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Edward  0.  Jenkins,  Steam 

Book  and  Job  Printer,  and  Stereotvper. 
No.  20  North  William  Street.  New  York, 
announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
thst  his  establishment  is  replete  with 
Presses.  Type,  and  material  for  the  rapid 
production  of  every  description  of  printing. 


Catalogues  Free ! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  80N  &  CO'S  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDS, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  FLOWER  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN  FOR  1870. 

Published  In  January.  Every  lover  of 
Flowers  wishing  this  New  Work  free  of 
charge,  should  address  Immediately, 

M.  O'Keefx.  Son  &  Co.,  EUwanger  & 
Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  9t. 


Furniture  Coverings  and 

Curtains  of  every  description  at  reduced 
prices,  vie:  All  Wool  Green  Rep  and 
Terry  $1  50  per  yard,  snch  as  are  selling 
at  $8  50.  Striped  Rep  at  $1  75;  SILK 
Striped  TERRY,  $8  and  upward  to  the 
richest  imported. 

SWISS  AND 

NOTTINGHAM 

LACE  CURTAINS, 

purchased  at  recent  Bankrupt  Sales,  for 
sale  at  less  than  gold  cost 

Also,  a  complete  stock  of  WINDOW 
SHADES,  with  patent  self-acting  fix- 
tures, and  a  full  assortment  of  Paper 
Hangings. 

G.  L.  &  J.  B.  KELTY  &  CO., 

importers,  jobbers,  and  retailers, 
447  Broadway,  near  Howard  St..  New  York. 

N.  B.— FURNITURE  8TORE  at  681 
Broadway,  New  York.  SL 

Maple  Leaves,  enlarged  and 

improved.  The  publisher  has  completed 
arrangements  for  enlarging  and  Improving 
the  scope  and  character  of  Mapli  Leavxs 
(beginning  with  January,  1870),  that  will 
render  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  Its  rep- 
utation and  popularity ;  and  which  for  the 
character  of  its  contents  shall  be  Inferior 
to  none  of  Its  higher-priced  cotemporaries. 

The  Illustrations  will  be  by  the  best  art- 
ists. Fiction  of  powerful  interest  will 
form  the  prominent  feature  of  Its  page*, 
but  with  this  will  be  associated  Popular 
Articles  on  the  Topics  of  the  Day.  Striking 
Narratives,  Biographical  Memoirs.  Papers 
on  Social  Subjects,  Domestic  Economy, 
and  Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  which. 
It  Is  believed,  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
every  family  circle  to  which  Maple  Leaves 
is  destined  to  find  Its  way.  It  will  also 
contain  short  Poems  by  eminent  writers : 
bnt  the  object  of  Its  Editor  will  be  to  avoid 
all  subjects  which,  however  acceptable  to 
classes  or  individuals,  are  not  of  general 
interest.  It  will  be  printed  on  a  superior 
paper,  each  number  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
in  a  neat  cover. 

It  will  be  sent  from  now  until  the  end 
of  1870  for  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS.  Five 
copies  for  $8.  Specimen  copies  and  Pre- 
mium Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 

O.  A.  ROORBACn, 
102  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


The  Milling  Journal  and 

Corn  Exchange  Review.  A  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  interests  of  Millers.  Mill- 
wrights. Mill  Furnishers.  Paint  Manufac- 
turers, Patentees,  etc.  Circulates  through 
all  the  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adas.  No  miller,  millwright  or  mill  fur- 
nisher should  be  without  it.  A  correct  re- 
view of  the  markets  in  each  issue.  Only 
One  Dollar  per  year.  Advertising  rates, 
85  cents  per  lino  first  insertion,  each  sub- 
sequent insertion  80  cents.  Address 

JOHN  D.  NOLAN.  Editor, 
tf.         95  Liberty  St,  New  York  City. 


The  Orchard  and  Vine- 

tard,  a  new  paper,  new  features,  the  best 
Advertising  medium  in  the  Northwest. 
$1  60  per  annum.  Address,  B.  L.  EASLEY, 
Peru.Nebraska. 
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GET  THE  BEST. 
Subecribe  to  a  National  Religious  New*, 
paper. 

THE  METHODIST. 

An  Bight-Page  Weekly.  Published  at  114 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Terms— Two 
Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  year.  In  ad- 
vance. A  Free  Paper  to  the  end  of  this 
year  to  all  Nzw  Subscribers  for  1870.  Bub- 
tcribe  note. 

Thb  Methodist  baa  won  the  approba- 
tion not  only  of  the  denomination  whore 
name  It  bean,  bnt  of  Christian  men  of  all 
evangelical  branches  of  the  Church.  Its 
Publishers  invite  attention  to  a  few  of  its 
Leading  Features : 

It  circulates  a  Pnre  Literature.  Its  Edi- 
torial Page  Is  marked  by  able  writing  on 
themes  both  religious  and  secular.  A  Se- 
rial Story,  by  one  of  the  well-known  wri- 
ters of  our  country,  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
paper  next  year. 

The  Sermon  Department  is  one  of  its 
leading  features,  in  this  respect  far  surpass- 
ing any  other  journal  published  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  contains  fresh  sermons  ev- 
ery week  from  varions  representative  min- 
isters of  evangelical  denominations,  anions 
whom  are  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of 
the  American  Pulpit.  It  thus  gi  vss  from 
week  to  week  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  minds  on  themes  most  important  to 
men. 

Its  Department  for  the  Children  and 
Youth  contains  a  fresh  story  every  week, 
together  with  a  "Chat  with  the  Little 
Folks."  It*  Agricultural  and  Financial 
Departments  will  alwavs  afford  Farmers 
and  Business  Men  Items  of  Interest  Its 
Selections  are  In  the  best  taste,  and  are 
highly  appreciated  by  its  readers. 

The  Methodist  is  In  everv  respect  a 
complete  Family  Newspaper.  It  Is  edited 
bv  the  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  as- 
sisted by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors, 
among  whom  are  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  lfcCliDtock.  LL.D.,  Rev. 
Abel  8tevens,  LL.D..  and  others. 

Thxs  :  To  Subscribers,  (t  SO  per  year, 
In  advance.  1ST"  Any  one  sending  Three 
Subscribers  and  $7  80  will  receive  a 
Fourth  copy  free  for  one  year.  far*  Lib- 
eral Cash  Commissions  or  Premiums  al- 
lowed to  agents  canvassing  for  subscribers. 

\3F~  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to 
the  office,  or  to  any  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  or  other  authorized 
agents.  Address  "THB  METHODI8T," 
114  Nassau  8treet,  New  York. 

Pianos,  Organs.— 435  BrooBe 

Street,  New  York.  C.  M.  TRBMATNB  6 
BROTHER,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 
PiANC-FoRTKs,  and  Agents  for  the  BUR- 
DETT  COMBINATION  ORGAN,  contain- 
ing Carpenter  and  Burdett'a  new  improve- 
ments. 

THE  GREATEST  8UCCB8S  OF  THE 
AGB1 

The  diaagreeable  reedy  tone  entirely' 
overcome  in  this  instrument  The  verdict 
U  unanimou*!!  We  challenge  the  world 
to  e&ual  it!! I  Our  new  scale  medium- 
sized  1-octave  Piano-Forte*  are  now  ready, 
at  low  prices  for  cash.  Sold  on  Install- 
ments, or  rooted.  Second-hand  Pianos, 
Organs,  and  Melodeons  $40  and  upward. 
Price  list  sent  to  any  address.  1  yr. 


To  Lecture  Committees.— 

We  are  at  liberty  to  announce  that  Rev. 
Alexander  Clark,  former  editor  of 
"Our  Schooldat  Visitor," and  the  pres- 
ent pastor  of  a  prominent  church  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  author  of  "  The  Gospel  in  the 
Trees,"  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  few  additional  lecture  engagements  for 
the  coming  winter.  For  topics,  terms, 
etc.,  he  may  be  addressed,  Lock  Box  887, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  St! 

Photographs  of  Re?.  Henry 

WARD  BEECHER,  8.  R  WELLS,  or  the 
A.  P.  Journal,  Rev.  J.  P.  THOMP80N, 
DJ>.,  and  others,  published— card  size— 
by  ROCKWOOD,  880  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  with  prices. 


Books  by  Return  Mail.— 

Any  Book,  Map,  Chart,  Portrait  Album, 
Magazine,  or  Paper,  tent  "by  return  of 
Jtret  Post."  at  Publishers'  Prices.  An 
works  on  Phrenology,  Phonography,  Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy,  Medicine,  Mechanics, 
Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Encyclopedias, 
and  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  No.  880  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


"  Periodical  Literature  has  so  Increased  and  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  a 
wise  and  careful  selection  of  the  beat  things  is  truly  a  public  benefaction."— American 
Preebvterian,  Philadelphia. 

"  Its  representation  of  the  foreign  field  of  Periodical  Literature  is  ample  and  compre- 
hensive."—27om«  Journal,  New  York. 

"  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  it  great  advantage  over  its  monthly  co- 
temporaries.  In  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents."—  The  Pacific,  San  Frandeeo. 

"  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications."—  The  Nation,  New  York. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  one  hundred  volumee  have  been  issued,  has  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  Judge  8tory,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  Adams,  historians  8parks,  Prescott 
Bancroft  and  Tlcknor,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bcecher,  and  many  others ;  and  It  admittedly 
"continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  Its  class." 

FT  18  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
Giving  fifty-two  numbers,  and  more  than  three  thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  ol 
reading  matter,  yearly;  enabling  It  to  present  with  a  satisfactory  completcneee  nowhere 
else  attempted,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biogra- 
phical, Historical,  and  Political  Information,  gathered  from  the  entire  body  of  English 

Griodical  literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  living  writers..  It  forms  four 
ndsome  volumes  a  year,  of  Immediate  interest  and  solid  permanent  value,  and  is  a 
work  which  commends  itself  to  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  best  literature  of  the 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  or  who  cares  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  Intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  time. 

THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  NOTICES, 
with  those  above  given,  will  sufficiently  Indicate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  work :' 
From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  BeecheY. 

"  Were  L  In  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now  In  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should 
certainly  choose  the  Living  Age.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there.  In  any  library  that  I  know  of,  so 
much  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same  number  of  volumes." 

From  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  Boeton. 

"  The  Nation  (N.  Y.)  in  saying  that  the  Living  Age  is  '  the  best  of  all  our  eclectic  pub- 
lications." expresses  our  own  views.  It  Is  a  model  which  many  have  attempted  to  imi- 
tate, but  by  their  failure  only  made  its  pre-eminent  merits  more  conspicuous." 

From  the  New  York  Timet. 
"The  taste,  judgment  and  wise  tact  displayed  in  the  selection  of  articles  are  above 
all  praise,  because  they  have  never  been  equalled." 

From  the  Boeton  Journal. 
"Amid  the  multiplicity  of  publications  claiming  the  attention  of  readers,  few  give 
such  solid  satisfaction  aa  this  periodical." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
"  A  constant  reader  of 1  LiUell 1  is  ever  enjoying  literary  advantages  obtainable  through 
no  other  source." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Preet. 
"  The  Living  Age  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

From  the  Nation,  New  York. 
"  Not  only  the  literature  but  the  politics  of  Christendom  is  here  placed  on  record ;  and 
the  owner  of  the  book  has  history  and  criticism,  the  Important  facta  and  the  beat 
opinions,  bound  together  and  fit  for  preservation." 

From  the  Round  Table,  New  York. 
"  There  Is  no  other  publication  which  gives  its  readers  so  much  of  the  beat  quality  of 
the  leading  English  magazines  and  reviews." 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
"  The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and  catholic  taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  cater- 
ing to  the  popular  demands,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  sound  literature." 
From  the  New  York  Independent, 

"No  one  can  read,  from  week  to  week,  the  selections  brought  before  him  in  the 
Living  Age,  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  quickening  of  his  own  faculties,  and  an 
enlargement  of  his  mental  horizon." 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 
"  If  a  man  were  to  read  LiiteWt  magazine  regularly,  and  read  nothing  else,  he  would 
be  well  Informed  on  all  prominent  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  human  knowledge." 
From  the  Mobile  AdterUeer  and  Regieter. 

"Uttdfe  Lining  Age,  although  ostensibly  the  most  costly  of  our  periodicals,  is  really 
one  of  the  cheapest— If  not  the  verv  cheapest— that  can  be  had,  whether  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  literary  matter  furnished  be  considered." 

From  the  RUnoie  State  Journal. 

"  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  useful  information,  than  any  similar  publication 
we  know  of.  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry,  of  the 
English  language,  are  here  gathered  together." 

From  the  Rwamtner  and  Chronicle,  New  York. 

"LltteWe  Living  Age  is  a  living  compendium  of  the  thoughts  and  events  of  this  In- 
tensely living  age.  History,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit  science,  politics,  criticism, 
art,— what  is  not  here  T  To  take  ana  preserve  the  weekly  numbers  ol  the  Living  Age  is 
to  have  a  library  In  process  of  substantial  growth."  ■ 

From  the  Church  Union,  New  York. 
"  Its  editorial  discrimination  is  such  as  ever  to  afford  Its  readers  an  entertaining 
rieumt  of  the  best  current  European  magazine  literature,  and  so  complete  aa  to  satisfy 
them  of  their  having  no  need  to  resort  to  its  original  sources.   In  this  regard,  we  deem 
it  the  best  issue  of  its  kind  extant" 

From  the  Chicago  Dally  Repubiioan. 

"  LittdFe  Living  Age  is  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  best  concentration  of  choice  peri- 
odical literature  printed  In  this  country.  It  occupies  a  field  filled  by  no  other  periodical. 
The  subscriber  to  Lit  tell  Buds  himself  In  possession,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  four  large 
volumes  of  such  reading  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form,  and  comprising  selections 
from  every  department  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  betlee-lettree.  Those  who  desire 
a  thorough  compendium  of  all  that  Is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the  literary  world 
will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  magazines  pub- 
lished abroad ;  for  they  will  find  the  essence  of  all  compacted  and  concentrated  here." 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY,  AT  $8  A  YEAR,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 

fW  An  extra  copy  tent  gralie  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five  New  Subecribere. 

Address,  LITTELL  &  GAY,  80  Bromfleld  Street  Boston. 

THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES. 

For  ten  dollart,  LittdTi  Living  Age,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  Foreign  Peri- 
odical Literature,  and  either  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  Home  Literature  named 
below,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  one  year,  viz. :  Harper"*  Monthly  (or  Weekly  or 
Bazar),  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Putnam'*  or  JUpptnanVe  M  " 
$0,  The  Lmao  Ase  and  The  Pubenolooicaj.  Journal. 


y.  or  The  Galaxy;  or  for 
Ireis  as  above. 


Wanted ! 

Agents  In  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Ma 
these  admirable  hooka : 

ABBOTTS  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 
Jesus  or  NAZARETH— ins  ioi  zm> 

TEACBTNOS. 

By  Lyman  Abbott  With  Designs  by 
Dore,  De  Laroche,  Fenn,  and  others. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  US 
pages. 

"In  many  respects  It  Is  the  beet  Life  of 
Christ  that  has  appeared."— Preebyterian. 

"  It  Is  a  book  of  great  beauty  and  pow- 
er."—.Sac.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

ALSO, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM, 

WITH  HAPS  AND  EXSRAVTNOS, 

we  will  soon  have  ready,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Horace  Greeley. 

■      AMERICAN  HOME  BOOK. 

PRACTICAL  AND  BCIENTITIO  INTORHATION. 

(W~  No  better  books  in  the  market  for 
Agents  to  operate  with  than  these.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given,  and  the  largest 
commissions. 

MOORE.  WIL8TACH  &  MOORE, 
63  Bleecker  Street  New  York, 
or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Hygeiaa  Home. 

N.  B,  ADAMS,  M.D.,  Physidan-in-chlefc 
Dr.  Adams  Is  eminently  qualified  by 
medical  education,  ripe  scholarship,  surgi- 
cal skill,  and  a  large  and  successful  practice, 
for  the  position  of  Physician  and  Surgeon 
in  a  large  Health  Institution.  Our  mild 
and  genial  climate  enables  us  to  offer 
superior  Inducements  to  Invalids  who  de- 
sire Winter  Treatment.  Surgical  Opera- 
tion* and  Obeietrical  Catee  win  receive 
Special  Attention.  For  circular,  address 
BROWN  A  MIDDLEKAUFF,  Proprietors, 
Were  era  vi  lie,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.       Nov.,  St. 


Read  This! — The  Lowest 

Prfofl  T.let  ever  nnWfsherl  of  the  p*r«Tiln« 
AMERICAN  WALTMAM  WATCHES,  In 
solid  gold  and  coin  silver  cases.  Gold 
Watches,  ITO;  Silver  Watches.  In  and 

Swards.  ThcCompsnv's  crtiflrato  sent 
Iheach  watch;  also,  the  BENEDICTS*" 
TIME  WATCH,  Ibe  grade  named  OvInR- 
ton  Benedict.  In  silver  case.  *»):  In  18  kt, 
geld  rase*.  «w ;  the  trade  named  sanwicl 
W.  Benedict,  in  silver  cases.  Mfc;  In  16  kt 
gold  cases,  $\0C.  We  send  Watches  by 
Exprese,  with  right  to  examine  before 
paying.  RKNKI)fcT  BROTHERS, 
Jewelers,  Ml  Broadwny,  near  «h  St.,  N.  Y. 


$3,000$  Salary*— Address 

U.  8.  Piano  Co*,  New  York.  lyr. 


Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gan*. Price*  greatly  red  need  fot  cash. 
New  7-OcUve  PlannH  of  flml-clae.s  makers 
for  $375  and  upward.  New  Cabinet  Or- 
gsn-  for  f45  and  upward.  Second-hand 
Innniftifiits  from  *-IO  to  115,  Monthly  in- 
atnllmenl*  rereived.  and  InMniments  for 
rent.  Warorooms  No.  461  Rroadwaj 
HORACE  WAT 


Artificial  Lfmfcs.—  Marks' 

Patents,  with  India  Rubber  Hands  and 
Feet  The  most  Simple,  Durable,  and 
Natural.  First  Premiums  awarded  them 
by  the  American  Institute.  Pamphlets 
giving  full  description  of  the  Limbs,  and 
other  valuable  information,  sent  ran. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 
tf.         676  Broadway,  New 
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MA.N 

IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GEOLOGY  ; 

Or.  Thb  Biblical  Account  or  Man's 
Creation,  tested  bt  SciKKTino  Theo- 
ribs  or  his  Oris  in  and  Antiquity. 
Br  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York. 
ISmo,  150  page*.  Price,  pre-paid  by 
first  post,  $1.  Booksellers  hare  it.  Ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway, 
Now  York. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Outline  or  Creation— Origin  of 
ths  Universe— Meaning  of  the  Word  Day- 
Ancient  Cosmogonies ;  Thb  Crbation  or 
Man— Man  the  Image  of  God— The  Head 
of  the  Creation ;  Thb  Origin  or  Man— 
Progressive  Order— Successive  Creations 
of  Species— Characteristics  of  Man— Man 
Distinguished  by  the  Brain— The  Dignity 
of  Man;  Man's  Dominion  otbr  Nature — 
Serial  Progression  not  Evolution— Links 
Of  Development— Laws  of  Nature— In- 
stinct not  a  Reasoning  Intelligence— A  Typ- 
ical Man— Owen  on  Species ;  Thb  An- 
tkjuttt  or  Man— Did  the  Human  Race 
Begin  in  Barbarism  ?— Antiquity  of  the 
Negro  Race— Man  the  Latest  and  Highest 
Work— Some  Recent  Works  on  Man ;  Thb 
Sabbath  Madb  ros  Man— The  Glory  of 
the  Heavenly  Host— Rest,  the  Suspension 
of  Creative  Energy— The  Sabbath  a  Sani- 
tary Provision ;  Woman  and  thb  Familt 
—Marriage  a  Primeval  Institution— Sex 
Fundamental  in  Human  Society— The 
Family  Founded  In  Love— Mutual  Adapta- 
tion of  the  Sexes.  Booksellers  have  it. 

SHELDON'S 

DRY  GOODS   PRICE  LIST, 

A  Pamplet  of  916  Pages, 

rUBLISHBD 

EVERY  THURSDAY  MORNING, 

BT 

J.  D.  SHELDON  ft  CO., 
886  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  only  Complete  and  Reliable  Dry 
Goods  Price  List  published  in  the  United 
States.  Every  Dry  Goods  Merchant  should 
take  it  Terms— Five  Dollars  per  Annum. 
A  Specimen  Number  sent,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  Address 
SHELDON'S  DRY  GOODS  PRICE  LIST, 
835  Broadway,  New  York. 


Diadem  of  School  Sonrs. 

By  Prof.  Win.  Tlllinghast.  Its  beautiful 
Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  novelty; 
its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music ;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry ;  and  Its  superior 

3 stem  of  instruction  In  the  Elements  of 
uslc,  make  it  the  very  best  8chool  Music 
Book  ever  published.  Its  Songs  are  adapt- 
ed to  every  possible  occasion,  in  evi 
kind  of  School.  Price,  per  dozen, 
Specimen  mailed  for  60  cents.  J. 
SCHERMERHORN  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 
14  Bond  Street,  New  York.  8t. 


"The  Hygeian  Home." 

A  CURE  WITHOUT  DRUGS. 

N.  B.  Adams,  M.D.,  Pbyslclan-in-chlef. 

We  have  fine  buildings,  beautiful  scene- 
ry, mountain  air,  pure  water,  hygienic 
diet,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bathing. 
Terms,  $6  to  $10  per  week.  .For  circular 
and  cut  of  our  Home,  address  Drs. 
BROWN  ft  M1DDLBKAUFF,  Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville,  Berks  Co.,  Pens.  lyr. 

Prenrinas !  PreBinns !  ! 

Watches  from  $11  to  $35  given  as  Pre- 
miums to  persons  purchasing  Books  and 
Pictures  from  us.  Premium  Tor  $1  worth 
of  goods.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogues. 
Address,      H.  F.  GILNACK, 
St.*  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


Boarding  In  New  York.— 

Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  at  18  and 
16  Laiobt  Strbbt.  Turkish  Baths,  Elec- 
tric Baths,  and  Swedish  Movements  to 
those  desiring  such. 

tf.  .  MILLER,  WOOD  A  CO. 


THE 

HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

UNIFORM,  handsomb,  cheat. 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS. 

This  Household  Edition  is  published  under  special  arrangement  with  the  author,  as 
shown  by  the  following  letter : 
To  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  4  Co. 

Dbar  Sirs:  Your  intimation  that  my  friends  in  America  would  welcome  a  new  uni- 
form edition  of  my  novels  with  the  latest  corrections,  la  very  gratifying  to  me.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  generous  sympathy  I  have  received  has  come  to  me  from 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  given  me  a  belief  in  my  public  there  which  is  a  pre- 
cious source  of  encouragement.  I  have  also  good  reasons,  not  probably  peculiar  to  my- 
self among  the  Bnglish  authors  whose  works  yon  have  reproduced,  for  especially  wish- 
ing my  books  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  your  firm ;  and  I  therefore  gladly  authorise 
you  to  publish  the  proposed  edition,  leaving  the  form  aad  price  to  your  more  experi- 
enced judgment. 

I  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully,  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

London,  May  90, 1809. 

This  edition  of  George  Eliot's  Novels  is  complete  in  five  volumes,  as  follows : 
ADAM  BEDS,       THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS,      SILAS  MARKER,  and 
ROMOLA,  FELIX  HOLT,  SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

Cloth,  $1  CO  each;  Half  Calf,  $1 96. 

MIS8  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS. 

This  edition  is  published  with  the  author's  sanction,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
accompanying  letter. 

London,  16  Onslow  Gardens,  May  97,  1869. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. : 

It  Is  my  wish  that  your  firm  should  republish  my  stories  in  a  collected  edition  to 
which  the  writer  is  glad  to  give  her  authorisation.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  thinking  of  our  Interests  in  America. 
Believe  me,  yours,  very  truly, 

ANNE  IHAWKLLA  THACKERAY. 

Vol.  L  THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

VOL.  «.   THB  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH,  FIVE  OLD  FRIENDS,  ETC. 
Cloth,  $100  each;  Half  calf,  $J  SB. 


VANITY  FAIR, 
PENDENNIB, 


THACKERAY'S  NOVELS. 

THE  NEWOOMES,        THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP, 


THE  VIRGINIANS, 


HENRY  ESMOND,  AND  LOVEL 
THE  WIDOWER. 
6  vols.  16mo.  Cloth,  $1  96  each;  Half  Calf,  $1  SO. 

THACKERAY'S  MIS  CELL  ANIE8. 

The  signal  success  attending  the  Household  Edition  of  Thackeray's  Novels  has  In- 
duced Messrs.  Field,  Osgood  ft  Co.  to  odd  to  the  series  his  numerous  miscellaneous 
writings ;  thus  bringing  together  for  the  first. time  the  complete  works  of  Thackeray  la 
an  inexpensive,  handsome,  and  uniform  edition.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  pub- 
lishers to  include  in  their  Household  Edition  the  complete  writings  of  the  author  so  Car 
as  they  are  known. 

Thackeray's  Miscellanies  will  be  contained  in  five  volumes. 

NOW  READY: 

Barbt  Ldtdon,  Thb  Great  Hoooabtt  Diamond,  and  Bublbwjcbs.  1  vol.  Pants 
Sketch-Book,  Irish  8 ketch-Book,  Cohnhtll  to  Cairo,  and  Diabt 
or  Charles  James  Ybllowtlush.  1  vol. 
Cloth,  $1 96  each  ;  Half  Calf,  $9  50. 

CHARLES   RE  AD  E'  S  NOVELS. 

FOUL  PLAY.        NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  THE  CLOISTER  AND 

THE  HEARTH.     GRIFFITH  GAUNT.      HARD  CASH.     PEG  WOF- 
FLNGTON,  CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
WHITE  UBS.       LOVE  MB  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG, 
8  vols.  lOmo.  Cloth,  $100 each;  Half  Calf,  $9 96. 

For  sole  by  on  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  *  CO.,  Boston. 


Violin  Players,  Attention! 

Have  yon  seen  Walton  and  White's  patent 
Chin  Rest  for  the  violin  f  Artists  and  ama- 
teurs will  hail  with  delight  this  highly  use- 
ful and  long-needed  invention.  Recommen- 
ded by  (He  Bull,  Julius  Ekhberg,  and  all 
who  have  tested  It.  Send  for  circular,  giv- 
ing foil  particulars,  to  /.  Jay  Watson's 
"American  Musical  Agency,"  8*8  Broad- 
way, New  York.  County  and  State  rights 
for  sale.  St 


Couton Sense! ! !— Wanted 

—AGENTS.  $860  per  month  to  sell  the 
only  GBNCINElMPROvED  COMMON- 
SENSE  FAMILY  8BWING  MACHINE. 
Price  only  $18.  Great  inducements  to 
Agents.  This  Is  the  most  popular  Sewing 
Machine  of  the  day— makes  the  fa  moos 
"Elastic  Lock  Stitch  "-will  do  any  kind 
of  work  that  can  be  done  on  any  Machine 
—100,000  sold,  and  the  demand  constantly 
increasing.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  an 
Agency.  Send  for  circulars.  VW  Beware 
of  infringer!.  Address  8ECOMB  * 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  8L 


VINEGAR. -How  made  from 

Cider,  Wine,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum  In  10 
hours,  without  using  Drugs.  For  circulars, 
address  F.  L  SAGE,  Cromwell,  Conn.  ly. 


Women's  Medical  College 

of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  Winter  ses- 
sion opens  Oct.  6th.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

SR.  EMILY  BLACKWELL. 
Nov.,  St.*       1S8  8econd  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted ! ! 

A  Popular  Young  Folks*  Magazine,  worth 
$1  S6  a  year,  and  a  Magnificent  Steel  En- 
graving, worth  $9  60.  win  be  sent  thee  to 
antbodt  who  will  become  an  Agent. 

For  foil  particulars,  specimen  numbers, 
and  Premium  Lists,  send  Ten  Cents  to 
DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  Publishers  of 
Our  Schooldat  Visitor,  494  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  St. 


Davies  k  Kent,  Printers, 

8tereotypers,  and  Electrotypers,  No.  188 
William  Street  (cor.  of  Spruce),  New  York. 

Note,  Circular,  Bill-Head,  and  Card 
Printing  neatly  and  promptly  executed. 


Knit— Knit— Knit  —  Agents 

WANTED  everywhere  to  sell  the  AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING  MACHINE,  the  ooly 
practical  Family  Knitting  Machine  ever 
invented.  Price  $26.  Will  knit  90.000 
stitches  per  minute.  Address  AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St. 


Vestiges  of  Civilization ;  or, 

The  jBtlology  of  History,  Religions.  Po- 
litical, and  Philosophical.  {Humanity  is 
but  a  man  who  live*  perpetvaUy  and  learns 
continually.)  Price,  prepaid,  $1 60-  8.  R. 
WELLS,  380  Broadway. 


Mechanical  Novenents. 

The  useful  vouime  of  "Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements"  has 
now  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  by  ar 
the  most  comprehensive  coUection  ef  me- 
chanical movements  ever  published:  and 
the  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  illus- 
trations and  letterpress  nakes  it  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  any  other 
collection.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it 
is  published— One  Dollar— should  induce 
its  purchase  by  every  artisan,  inventor, 
manufacturer,  and  student  of  mechanics  in 
tho  country. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  can- 
vassers, and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  its  sole 
in  all  the  manufacturing  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  United  BUtes  and  Canada 
can  be  made  so  large  as  to  render  it  highly 
remunerative  to  any  enterprising  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  canvass  for  it  in 
those  places. 

BROWN,  COOMBS  ft  CO.,  Pabrlahera, 

Office  of  the  "  American  Artisan," 
tf.  No.  180  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ask  for  A.  At  Constantino's 

Pine  Tab  Soap.  Patented  March  19, 1867. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations,  and  aea 
that  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  the  pat- 
ent is  stamped  on  each  cake.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Address  A.  A.  CON- 
STANTTNE,  48  Ann  8U,  N.  Y.       Jan.  tf. 
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The  Way  to  Hake  Yeor 

"WIFE  AND  HOME  HAPPY. 

Send  a  Year's  Subscription  to  thia  Mag- 
azine, and  yon  will  obtain  an  economical 
and  useful  household  assistant,  and  a  Mend 
that  will  enliven  and  beautify  all  your 
•octal  surroundings. 

"This  Magazine  is  one  of  the  moat 
widely  circulated  of  our  magazines,  and  as 
useful  aa  it  is  popular."— 2f.  T.  BvtmgtUtt. 

"Dxmobxst's  Monthly  is  an  elaborate 
Encyclopedia  of  fashion  and  literature." 
THbunt. 

"For  the  Parlor  it  has  no  rival  in  the 
world  of  Literature."  —  New  York  Die- 
patch. 

"Beyond  all  question  the  largest  and 
most  complete  magazine  of  ft*  kind  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  gives 
just  such  Information  as  should  make  it  a 
welcome  visitor  in  the  household."—  N. 
T.  CMttlan  I/UMgencer. 

THE    USHTTJL,   TBS    KNTXRTAIXIXQ,  AND 
THN  BXABTirUL. 

THE  MODEL  MAGAZINE  OF 
AMERICA. 

DEMOREST'S  ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 

A  Magazine  of  Practical  Utility  In  the 
Household,  a  Mirror  of  the  Fashions,  and 
a  Literary  Conservator  of  Surpassing  In- 
terest and  Artistic  Excellence. 

M  List  to  the  echo,  hail  the  sound, 
From  every  quarter,  lo  1  it  comes ; 
A  Magazine  of  worth  is  found. 
Exalting  both  our  taste  and  homes." 

Tirz  Usinn.  In  Dkvobbst's  Monthly 
comprises  the  Utilities  of  Fashions  in 
Ladies'  and  Children's  dress,  Including 
full -sire  Fashionable  Patterns,  colored 
Steel  Plates,  etc.  Gardening,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  adapted  for  Ladles  *,  Model 
Cottages,  with  their  surroundings;  and 
Home  matters  in  all  their  departments. 

Tbx  Extxbt acting  comprises  Original 
Stories  and  Poems  by  the  best  authors, 
Spicy  items,  Talks  to  Women  by  Jenny 
June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip,  etc.,  and 
Popular  Music  by  the  best  composers,  etc. 

Thx  Bkau'i itul  comprises  numerous 
Illustrations,  done  in  the  highest  style  of 
Art,  including  elegantly  colored  Steel  Fash- 
ion  Plates,  Historical  and  Domestic  scenes, 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  all  printed 
on  the  finest  calendered  paper,  In  the  best 
manner,  and  in  a  style  to  form  a  splendid 
volume  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year ; 
and  altogether,  a  monthly  visitor  that  no 
lady  of  taste  or  economical  housewife  can 
afford  to  be  without  Single  copies,  S5  eta. 

Yearly  Subscription,  only  $3  00,  with  the 
finest,  largest,  and  most  pleasing  engrav- 
ing ever  finished  in  America,  as  a  premium 
to  each  subscriber,  and  splendid  premiums 
for  clubs.  Address 
DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 
888  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

FOR 

THE  GIFT  SEASON  OP  1869. 


BALLADS   OF    NEW  ENGLAND. 
Br  John  Gbrbnlhaf  Whittier. 

Iyol  8vo.   With  00  Illustrations.   Bevelled  and  gilt,  and  richly  bound 
In  cloth,  $0  00.  Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  u  Snow-Bound." 
Turkey  morocco,  $9  00. 

Thia  will  be  one  of  the  moat  exquisite  holiday  volumes  ever  issued  in 
this  country.  The  landscape  illustrations,  both  principal  and  accessory, 
have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Penn,  who 
visited  for  the  purpose  the  scenes  of  the  various  poems.  The  figure 
pieces  and  other  designs  are  from  the  pencil  of  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.,  Winslow 
Homer,  Alfred  Fredericks,  Granville  Perkins,  P.  O.  C.  Darley,  Samuel 
Colman,  W.  J.  Hennessy,  and  J.  W.  Ehninger.  The  engraving  is  by 
Mr.  A.  V.  8.  Anthony,  under  whose  supervision  the  book  has  been 
prepared.  In  offering  to  the  public  an  edition  of  these  well-known 
ballads,  upon  the  illustration  of  which  the  greatest  care  has  been 
bestowed,  the  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  follow- 
ing note  from  the  author : 

"  I  have  examined  the  sheets  of  the  Ballads,  and  I  find  that  in  truth- 
fulness of  illustration,  and  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution,  the 
pictures  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the  illustrations  to  Cobbler 
Kekiar's  Vision,  The  Wreck  of  Rivermotjth,  My  Playmate,  and 
The  Countess,  especially,  I  recognize  the  scenery  familiar  from  boyhood, 
and  which  I  have  endeavored  to  associate  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of 
my  Ballads  with  the  characters  and  incidents  of  local  traditions. 

'•John  G.  Whittier." 


THE   BUILDING    OP   THE  SHIP. 
Bt  Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow. 
With  20  pictures  by  Hennessy  and  Gilford,  engraved  by  Anthony  and 
Linton.   Small  quarto,  uniform  with  "  Sir  Laun&l,"  with  red- 
line  border.   Cloth,  bevelled  and  gilt,  $8  00 ; 
Turkey  morocco,  $6  60. 


THE     GATES  AJAR. 
By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Itoutrated  Edition.   With  12  full-page  drawings,  by  Jessie  Curtis  and 
8.  Eytinge,  Jr.,  engraved  by  Linton.   The  text  newly  set  in 
handsome  type  with  red-line  border.   1  vol.  4to. 
Cloth,  $8  50 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $7  00. 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  The  Building  of  the  Ship  and 
The  Gates  Ajar,  and  the  publishers  point  with  confidence  to  both 
these  works  as  being  equal  in  artistic  and  mechanical  excellence  to  any 
illustrated  books  ever  produced  in  America. 


\*  For  tale  by  aU  BookteOert.  Sent,  potUpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
PubUthert, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A  Splendid  Prize  for  the 

LADIES  I 
The  finest,  most  pleasing,  and  costly 

PAKLOB  ZNGRAVnro 

ever  published  In  America  to  be  presented 
aa  a  premium  to  bach  Subscriber  to 

DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Engraving ,  86  by  85  Inches,  is  from 
the  original  painting  by  Lilly  M.  Spencer, 
entitled, 

"in  no-mo  on  thb  4th  or  jtot." 
A  costly  and  desirable  parlor  ornament, 
and  a  perpetual  reminder  of  a  day  which 
ought  to  be  cherished  and  held  in  remem- 
brance by  every  true  American. 

The  painting  of  the  original  took  a  whole 
year,  and  is  considered  the  finest  of  the 
entire  list  of  numerous  popular  produc- 
tions by  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer.  The  en- 
graving was  the  labor  of  four  years,  by 
three  eminent  artiste— John  Rogers,  John 
Halpfn,  and  Samuel  Hollyer;  the  last 
named  having  been  induced  to  come  from 
Europe  to  America  expressly  to  finish  this 
picture.  The  work  on  the  engraving  alone 
cost  over  seven  thousand  dollars,  besides 
the  cost  of  the  copyright,  and  Is  acknowl- 
edged by  competent  Judges  the  most  elab- 
orately finished  large  work  of  art  ever  en- 
graved in  America. 

The  engravers  have  ably  seconded  the 
successful  labors  of  the  painter.  None  bnt 
artists  can  fully  appreciate  the  skill  and 
labor  lavished  on  this  engraving.  The 
general  effect  is  very  fine  and  impressive, 
and  the  delicate  finish  to  the  heads  will 
bear  the  moat  minute  Inspection.  The 
union  of  line  and  stipple  is  executed  with 
unusual  ability,  and  their  skillful  combina- 
tion has  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  engravers  in  this  unsurpassed  proof 
of  their  artlsUcal  genius. 

Fine  copies  of  this  magnificent  Picture, 
on  heavy  plate  paper,  which  were  to  be 
sold  at  $10  each,  will  be  given  as  a  Premi-  . 
nm  to  each  Subscriber  to  Dkhobxst's 
Monthly  Masazinx,  Yearly  Subscription 
only  $8. 

This  is  the  largest  and  moat  costly  Pre- 
mium ever  presented  to  single  subscribers. 

The  reception  of  this  magnificent  pic- 
ture will  take  every  one  by  surprise.  No 
one  who  haa  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  plat*  could  deem  it  possible  that  it 
could  be  given  as  a  premium  to  a  single  $8 
subscription. 

We  do  not  venture  anything  in  saying 
that  $10  will  not  procure  another  engrav- 
ing that  combines  so  much  of  interest, 
beauty,  and  intrinsic  value. 

The  proposal  to  furnish  a  copy  of  thia 
magnificent  picture  to  every  single  snb- 
criber  to  Dnoam'e  Mohtwlt,  is  infin- 
itely beyond  any  offer  ever  made  by  any 
publisher  in  this  or  any  other  country.  A 
picture  worth  four  timet  the  cost  of  the 
magazine  as  a  premium  with  a  magazine 
which  requires  no  Inducement  among  those 
who  know  it  to  enroll  them  among  its  pa- 
trons. Its  every  single  feature  is  worth  Its 
price,  and  a  single  glance  at  Its  style  and 
contents  will  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  it  is  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
Address 

DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 
888  Broadway,  New  York. 
When  sent  by  mail,  the  postage  on  the 
Engraving  will  be  ten  cents,  which  must 
be  included.  Back  numbers  as  specimen 
copies  of  the  Magazine,  with  circulars, 
mailed,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  16  cents. 
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LIPS  I  HAVE  KISSED. 
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1.  Lips  I    have  kissed, ye  are    fad-ed  and  cold,      Hands  I  hart- 
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pressed,  ye  are    covered  with  mould,  Forms  I  have  clasped,  thon  art  crumbling  away,  And  "soon  in  your  bosom  the  weeper  will  lay. 


2 


3.  Friends  of  my  youth,  I  have  witnessed  your  bloom,  8.  Souls  of  the  blest  from  the  mansions  of  day,    4.  Stars,  ye  are  thick  in  the  pathway  of  light,. 
Shades  of  the  dead,  I  have  wept  at  your  tomb ;  Look  on  the  pilgrim  and  lighten  his  way;  Visions  of  bliss  ye  are  banishing  night 

Tombs  I  have  wreathed,  they  were  worthy  of  thee,      Wing  your  swift  flight  to  his  death-prenar'd  bed,  Pilgrim,  arise,  for  the  journey  you  tread 
But  who  will  e'er  gather  a  garland  for  ma  With  visions  of  glory  to  circle  his  head.  Ia  leading  to  regions  whence  sorrow  hat  floe 


BARTON.  8s  &  7s. 


A.  HOFF8TETTEB. 
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1.  Je  -  sua,  I  my  cross  have  tak  -  en,  All  to  leave  and  follow  Thee ;       Naked,  poor,  despised,  forsaken,  Thou  from  hence  my  all  sbalt  be. 


2.  Man  may  trouble  and  distress  .  me,  'Twill  but  drive  me  to  Thy  breast :  Life  with  trial  hard  may  press  m.e,  Heav'n  will  bring  the  sweeterrert. 
8.  Haste  thee  on  from  grace  to  glory,  Arm'd  by  faith  and  w  ing'd  by  pray'r;  Heav'n's  eternal  days  before  thee,  God's  own  hand  shall  guide  thee  there 
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Perish  every  fond  am  -  bi  -  tion,  All  I've  sought,  or  hoped,  or  known ;  Yet  how  rich  is  my  condition !  God  and  heav'n  are  still    my  own- 

r»  .   .  .  .  s 


Oh,  'tis  not  in  grief  to  harm  me,  While  Thy  love  is  left  to  me ;  Oh,  'twere  not  in  joy  to  charm  me,  Were  that  ^oy  unmixed  with  Thee. 
Soon  shall  close  thy  earthly  mission,  Soon  shall  pass  thy  pilgrim  days;  Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fruition,  Faith  to  sight  and  prayer  to  pri*- 


saw;  f.  r,  F  i  j  jms 
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Phrenoloffioal  Bust,  designed  especially  for  Learnors,  showing  the  exact  Location  of  the  Organs  of  the  Brain 

Price  by  Express  bosad  (not  nuihble).  $i.0r>.   Small  sized  Dust,  ||.    Address  S.  R.  Welu,  889  Broadway.  S.  Y. 


But  tlie  NOVELTY  WRINGER,  or  »t  least 
Take  It  up  trial  wiiu  uiir  or  all  others,  and  keep  the 
Beat.    Fur  sale  everywhe re. 

N.  It-  PHELrS  &  CO., 

Ken.  Aa*Mt  17  rflrli*ni*4  N.;Y. 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINCER 


THE  ONLY  WRINCER  "Men 

has  the  Ha  to  ei  l  Mup,  to  prevent  tin-  Cogs  from 
entlrel 7  separating, 

"  It  really  merit*  All  the  food  ih*t  can  b* 
said  of  It." — Moure's  Karal  Ne" -Y'orker. 

"The  C Diverse I  'the  Br»t."-»n>,  Aerie, 
fold  by  dealers  gent-rally.  E,  0.  RKoWINU, 
General  Agent.  89  CorUaoilr  r>t.,  N.  Y. 
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[0W  TO  READ  CHARAC- 
TER, a  "Self-examiner," 
containing  11(1'  Ene-ravinga  and  a 
churl  fur  recording  the  sizes  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  brain.  Price  fl.'iS. 
Booksellers  nnd  Newsmen  have  It- 


A New  Work.  Vital  Reaon  rce^  ; 
Of,  How  to  Become  PhyslologJejilly 
Yoiinuer  an  J  Stranger.  Being  a  Scrutiny 
Into  the  Domain  of  the  Laws  to  which  Nature 
sometime*  msrvelously  resivrti  for  aid)  Id 
her  Heatoratlve  Powers.  By  Jerome  Kidder. 

"  n, 


Take  it  Take  it,  Take  it 

Leisure  Hours, 

A  high  toned  dignified  Family  Msgszlne  de. 
veiled  to  History,  Biography  and  Oenernl 
LI  tent  are. 

Every  dajt  mall  brings  fresh  evidence  of 
Its  popularity.  Old  Subscribers  renew  two 
months  1o  advance  of  their  year  expiring,  and 
hundreds  of  new  ones  are  added,  dally. 

Subscription  only  12.00  a  year  In  advance. 
In  Canada  money  1,(10. 

Ram  pi  ft  Copies  15  eta.  each. 

Agents  wanted.    Bend  Stamps  for  termi  to 


O'DWYEB  4c  Co.,Pnb>rs, 

59  4th  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

an",  "  \il»"por  of  ,h,!  ,"»l  t«d,»  or.  Your 
Jnel    i'l    Character  from  your  Likeness.  Por 


The  faot  that  Id  many  Instances  old  people 
hare  idtvn  extraori]iiary  youth  Put  elasticity 
and  strength,  has  caused  through  all  ages  a 
searching  for  lirflaencat  to  prolong  rigorous 
vitality.  The  author  bai  lo  this  volume 
opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  obeerrallei 
important  and  Interesting  10  nil  people.  Or 

vol.,  19  mo.  Price  ft. 00.  Published  by  the  particulars  how  to  have  pictures  taken,  in- 
stntbor,  644  Broadway,  New  Tork,  s*nt  bfMoae  Stamp.  Address  S.  R.  YVblls,  No.  8S9 
mall  prepaid  on  receipt  of  pric»,  Oec.lt.)  Broadway,  New  York. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Or  SCHOOL.  WI  ATEHIAsV,  roT  1689  and  »T0, 
Represent*,  Apparalua,  Booka,  Charts,  <3lob«n, 
1*1  ft  pa,  SCHOOL  Fl'RIVITIHE  of  several  modern 
styles,  and  many  other  "  ARTK  LK1  FOR  EVERY 
KCflOOL."  Mailed  on  demand  with  Stamp, 

J.  W.  Scnermerhorn  &  Co*, 

Publishers  nnd  Manufacturers, 

14  BOND  ST.,  NEW  TOR 


E.  P.   M  l  V  'I  A 

SOIV,  late  GARHART  & 
NF.EDHAM,  \os.  143,  145  and 
147  East  Twenty-third  street. 
New  York.  Church,  School  and 
Parlor  Organs  and  Melodeons,  of 
every  description,  at  reduced  pri- 
ces. The  moBt  perfect  VOX 
HUM  ANA  ever  produced.  Also 
the  Vox  Celeste  of  uuuqualled 
purity. 

Catalogue  and  Price  list  sent 
by  mail.  Address, 

E.  P.  Mi  LP  MAN  k  SOS, 
143,  145  and  147 

East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  RIVERSIDE. 

1870, 

FOURTH  YEAR, 


1  Wana  Christian  Anderson's  new  Stories  will,  as  before,  lie  contributed,  to  Uie  "  River- 
side," In  advance  of  publication  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

3.  Vieux  MoiUtacht,  th«  "Riverside"  favorite,  will  leli  "How  the  Oapta'n  came  by  a 
Legacy."   Illustrated  by  Dsrley, 

X,  Indian  Club  Exercises,  and  other  Of  nrossrics. 

4,  "  Jake's  Weddlwr,"  and  other  Stories,  by  the  author  of  "  Alnkler.* 
\  "The  Building  oi  a  Railroad,"    By  Jncob  Abbott. 

0.  Stories  from  toe  Old  English  Poets  nnd  Dramatists, 

7.  1  he  Menagerie.    With  many  Illustrations. 

B,  Fa'ry  Poems  and  Pictures.    By  Annette  Babop. 

0.  Anna  silver  Mill's  LIUte  ArLisU,  their  Btorlef  And  Pictures. 

I').  Natural  History  sod  Science.  History  and  Biography. 

U.  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  set  to  Moale;  Nursery  tilings  nnd  Pictures. 

12.  Drolleries.    By  H.  L.  Stevens.    An  abundance  of  Riddles. 

Cuntribtitions  from  Paul  H.  Hasni  ,  B.  A.  Hrock.  Ports  Crayon,  the  authors  of  "Fusls 
Books,"  "Seven  Little  bisters,"  "Dream  Children,"  "  Ttof-a-LIng,"'  "Seven  Stormy  San- 
da  va,"  "The  Last  of  the  HuggermuegLTa." 

I'tetures  by  F.  O.  C.  Dorlcy.  H.  L.  Stephena.  Oiston  Pay,  E.  B.  Ben  self.  C.  Hoppln, 
M.  L.  blotie,  Thomas  Naat,  U.  W.  Ilerrick,  G.  U  Lambdln,  and  others. 

The  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  People. 

MubaCrlptlOIl— Jri.^)  a  v.vir.  la  advance;  to  clergymen  and  teachers,  t&.OO;  single 
anpna,  HeMfa,   8  copies.  &  copies,  |10  00.   Thua,  by  procuring  four  full  subscrip- 

tions, the  filth  ia  obtained  free.    10  copies,  IIM.W),  and  an  extra  copy  gratia. 

Clubbing  with  other  fflaguzliii'N  and  Paper*. 

The  Publishers  oftbe  "Rlverelda"  will  receive  snbscriptlons  for  that  and  other  Magn- 
nines  and  Papers  at  tho  rates  given  below.  It  i»  not  necessary  that  these  shenld  be  atnt 
ut  the  same  address,  but  only  that  the  amount  sent  by  the  person  should  be  that  adver- 
tised, Whoever  sends  dab  money  in  this  way  Is  requested  to  atate  the  exact  address  or 
addresses  to  wbkh  the  magazines  are  to  be  sent. 

Harper's  Weekly.  «4  00,  at  .  .  .  f&  ,V> 
Harper's  llhisr  (Weekly)  $4.00,  at  .AM) 
The  Nursery,  $i.bo.  ut  .      .  .  S  "0 

N.  Y.  Home  Journal  (Weekly)  f 3,  K  4M 


14  mi 

5  60 

6  Mi 
6  50 


The  Riverside,  S2.30,  and 
Phrenological  Journal.  $3.00,  at . 
Putnam's  Magaslne,  f  4  00,  at 
The  Qalaxy  ,  #4.00,  at  , 
Uarper'a  Monthly,  (4.00,  at 

Special  Book  I'reuil  iiim*. 

The  Publish  era  have  decided  to  realTlf 
to  l.onks,  and  they  make  the  followlc 

They  make  this  offer  to  all  subscribers 
every  new  subscriber's  name,  aocompanled  by  99.50,  they  will  Send  one  dollar's  Worth  In 
bocks  from  their  list  of  publications.  If  any-one  not  a  subscriber  desires  to  avail  himself 
or  this  offer,  he  hoi  only  to  send  bis  own  snbseriptlnn  In  addition  to  the  names  he  procures, 
wheu  he  will  be  entitled  to  obtain  premiums.  The  publishers  desire  in  this  way  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  favors  rrceUed  frum  their  regular  subscribers. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Sample  numbers  of  the  Magazine  20  cents. 

HtTRD  &  HOTJGHTOH",  Publishers,  450  Broome  St.,  K.  Y. 


strict  their  preminms  for  new  subeeHptlcms  entirely 
Idg  liberal  offer  t  >  hold  good  only  until  Feb,  1,  1ST0, 
Ibers  whoso  names  are  on  their  books.    For  each  and 


Fifty  Thousand  Copies  Sold  MUSIC  GIVEN  AWAY 

"Within  a  few  weeka  in  England. 


SPURGEON'S  NEW  BOOR 

FOR  THE  MILLION, 


Or  $50  worth  of  Sew  Mask  for  $3, 

Purchasers  of  Music  are  constantly  paying 
from  no  to  60  cents  for  ever}'  piece  of  music 
they  buy.  This  Is  a  waste  of  money  which 
no  family  ran  afford,  for  by  paying  BO  cents 


John  Ploughman's  Talks/"1 


plain  advice  fob  plain  people, 

By  Rev.  C.  U.  SF  ITRGEOy. 

ONE  TOL.  Iflmo.  PRICE  ft)  cent* 

Recently  published, 
Spurgeon's  New  Devotional  Book, 
EVENING  BIT  EVENING; 

OR, 

Meadinff  at  Eventide* 

A  COMPAXIOH  VOLrMB  TO 

M0KNINGBYJ1OKNING, 

on, 

DAILY  BIBLE  HEADINGS, 
or  ins  samb  AsTCBOB. 
12mo.  Cloth  Binding.    |1.T5  rncb. 


you  will  get  from  Four  to  Five  Dollars' 
worth  of  the  latest  and  best  Musie.  by  sucli 
authors  as  Hays,  Thomas,  Kinkel,  etc.,  and 
not  cheap  Music  either,  for  each  number  Is 
printed  fri.ni  full  size  Music  Plates,  on  (Ins 
whlto  paper,  and  neatly  bound. 

Itisonralm  to  glva  In  "Peters'  Musical 
Monthly,"  fiood  Iflualc,  aud  Plentv 
Of  ll»  and  we  wish  It  distinctly  understood 
that  not  a  single  piece  Is  put  In  to  llll  up  Its 
pages,  for  we  expect  no  profit  from  Us  circu- 
lation beyond  the  Introdoctlon  of  our  Musk, 
every  pine  of  which  Is  afterwards  printed  In 
Sheet  form,  and  at  full  prloe. 

We  Lave  limited  oar  clrcalarton  to  100,000 
copies,  believing'  that  a  Inrger  monthly  edi- 
tion would  defeat  our  ends — namely,  the 
nfter  sale  of  the  Music  in  sheets. 

Toar  news  dealer  will  order  them  tor  yon 
and  supply  you  regularly  every  month,  bat 
your  best  pl»n  is  to  let  us  msll  them  direct 
to  you. 

A*0  StHfftcmi  Family  fan  <tf-rd  to  be  No  matter  where  you  See  a  piece  of  Music 
without  HUH  Book*  a*  ijulde*  in  the  ltailj  or  Muslo  Uouk  advertised,  It  can  alwav-a  be 
Family  lAvotion.  had  fit  onr  establishment,  and  will  be  mailed 

„  .  -        .  .   — '„.  -  „   to  y»u,  free  of  postsce,  on  receipt  of  the 

Perhaps  no  man  living  Is  bi-ttrr  fitted  to      't  j     ,  'A.ltlwim 
prepare  booka  of  tl.la  nature,  which  are  calm-  u,ll^ke,,  »)rJu>'  A,ia"» 
latfcd  u>  wn tm  the  hearts  »nd  make  th«  family 
devotions  of  interest  and  profit. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
SHELDON  Jl  COMPANY, 

498  A'OOO  Broadway,  N.  T. 


J.  L.  PETEP.S.'Musio  Publisher. 

roadway.  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  M39.  ( 

k  empfes  3  J 
Jan.  lu  Dec  H;  Jan.  tfcOU  to  Dec.  TO,  A5. 00. 


An  Important  Book  now  Ready. 

Arwmtnt    nf  Uan'o    flraolinn    loataA    Krr    Sniontilie  Thanrii 


—  Man    in  Genesis 

a    sil     liia     i  li  »iMn     anil     A  r\*ij-nilt«» 


AND 


IN 
—,i. 


Geology 


the 


;  or, 

n  t\    tt  n 


Biblical 

Prlr.,,  *i  nn 


'A 


ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  ot"  Phbenology  am.  Physiognomy  for  1870.    Contains  Fifty    Engraving? — 

Bryant.  Orveley,  Bennett,  Bmoks,  Msrllc,  Dime.  Raymond ;  The  Mate  and  Female  Form ;  VChf  Children  Rricmll*  Parents;  Gr»M  and  bit  Cab'net  ;  "  Furs*  mil  Place*  1  American  Artists;  Tsar 

Sleep  Walker;  Brain  Waves;  Laudsrer;  Lorenso  Duw  nnd  PcMrv.  his  Wife;  Ki  jst  Indies  or  the  Tnl  ih  liu-idre:  How  lo  (    <«•«  n  lMpnic«l;  What  )■  Slut. !    All  lull,  in  Ibe  rtch 

aiid  racy  Annual,  fur  SO  cents.    8.  K.  WELL?,  1)69  Broadwi.y,  Si»-  Yoik.    At     ta  a  anted. 


♦1  00, 


THE 


II  oo- 


HOI  *EHOLI>. 


A  Practical  Journal,  especially  devoted  u>tbe 
Interests  or the 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE. 

Containing  articles  by  experienced  House- 
keepers, iijiod  all  matter*  pertaining  lo  hoine- 
life  bimI  domestic  economy. 

This  popular  monthly  has  recently  bron 
. i  I  .r.;.  -I  to  twenty  paces,  quarto  alee,  and 
no  palm  wilt  be  *  pared  to  make  it  Uia  beat 
Family  Journal  In  tbe  country. 

Its  department*  include  tbe  Veranda,  the 
Drawing  Room,  the  Dressing  Room,  tbo 
Library,  tbe  Conservatory,  the  Nursery,  the 
Dispensary,  the.  Kitchen,  and  the  Parlor,  with 
practical  hint* and  suggmious  appropriate  to 
eoeb. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  TEAR. 
Ac  nLs  w.inc  J,  t.i  whom  a  |il.,-ral  commla 
■loo  wiu  beailowud. 

SlKD  TOR  PPBCIlfEN  C'OPT  FrEI. 

Address,         OEO.  E.  CROWkLL, 

Bratlleboro.  Vl 


f  our  MuntliH  lV«e«/' 

7A>  BRK-UKBrKM*!*  JOUMJS'JI, 

■  ml  National  A  r  rlc  u  1 1  n  r  I  ■  I . 

It  li  a  large  1 11  oat  rat 
**,  dvUS.e,  quarto, 
eight  pap*  paper,  con- 
taining Wwaj  different 
Department*,  via;  Bee- 
Keeping,  Agriculture, 
Home  an  J  Fireside, 
Ladles'  Ud  Y«uth»"  Departmc  nts,  mnklnj  It 
Ibe  cheapest  and  best  laoilly  paper  In  Amer- 
Ica,  for  only  §1  a  year.  One  sample  cop/ 
Kent  l'"rc«  lb  every  applicant  and  to  all 
enterprising  Bes  Keepers.  Addreaa 

H.  A.  KIM.  A  Co., 

37  Parle  Mow*  >'.  TT. 


BEIGE  SET  AND  PORTABLE 

FURNACES, 

LOW  AND  ELEVATED.  DOUBLE 
OVEH 

RANGES, 

BALTIMORE  FIRE-PLACE  HEAT- 
ERS. HEATING.  COOKING, 
AND  LAUNDRY 

STOVES. 

Hlrhardaou,  BoynCon  A-  €n,t 

No.  234  Water  Street,  N.  Y, 

Send  for  Clrculara. 

THE   IV  E  it  EH 


PIANOFORTES. 

Are  pronounced  by  tie  Musical  Ppolessiou. 
the  Conservatory  ot  Hew  York. 

The  Beet  Pianofortes  Manufactured 

A«MM  o/  ft  Mr  immense  Ptrtcer,  Banal- 
ity, SwtttneM  and  Britiumay  of  Time, 
KlatUe  TbucA,  and  grtai  Durability 

A  Paaarlptlva  Circular  sent  on  application 

War*roonie»  Flfsti  Ave.  cor.W.  loth  6UJI.Y, 


GET  THE  LARGEST,  BEST  AHD  CHEAPEST ! 


MOO 

Rural  New-Yorker, 

THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  WEEKLY, 

Rural;  Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

By  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  New  York  City. and  Rochester  1T.Y. 

This  Famous  Weekly,  so  lonjf  noted  for  tbo  A  blllty.  VaHatr  and  T'aefitlness  of 
Its  Content*,  and  ttic  Ts*ie  and  Beauty  of  Its  Siyle.  was  vastly  Enlarged,  Beau- 
ri*d.  and  ImpruVed  In  January  last,  nnd  Is  now  nut  ably  tbo  Leading  and  Most 
Popular,  but  by  far  (tie 

LARGEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  NEWSPAPER  OF 
ITS  CLASS  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Moobb'h  BuaaLOaann  equal  In  Its  Sphere  af  J"iirna.lsm~far  excels  In  Value, 
Attraction*,  and  Circulation— and  1a  a  Welcome  Visitor  to  tens  14  thousands  of 
Hemes.  In  City.  Village,  Suburb,  and  Country  throughout  Hie  Union,  I'anada, 
6t«.  In  all  the  essentials  of  a  Practical,  SnlrnllP.c  Llteraiy,  Family  and  Ueneral 
Newspaper  It  snrpssaea  any  other  journsl,  and  la  pronounced,  by  both  Presa  and 
People. 

THE  BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA  I 


HARPER'S  PERIODICALS,  f 

TUP.  PKHMW/CALS   WHICH  TUB  UdRPitr.S 
rrtH.ISft  A  tit  AI.M  t.sT  IDEALLY  WhlL 

Kl/ft-Ap.—  T<r  AoMeniy  A'.  F. 


'•A  complete  Pictorial  lllpwrf  of  the  Timcv. 


Alan  ex]>«bse  of  Many  Thnuaand  Dollars  a  Tear,  Ibe  KtbalIs  pro'Vaely  I'lua- 
trateil  with  Appropriate  and  Bi'nutlfut  Enursv ln(ra,  and  is  imw  the  Largest  lllue- 
Iraled  Paper  rxtaut.  Karh  number  containa  SlxWan  Quarto  Pb^lS  of  Fire 

Columns.  The  largeat  liiuairau-d  Paper  in  America  1 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  1YIOORE  S  RURAL 

All  who  cultivate  Frnlla,  Flowera.  Vegetables  etc.,  even  on  a  small  scale,  (In 
city,  nlliijte. .  r  suburb.)  need*  the  Rural,  while  Fa  no  era.  Plauuri.  HonkuUn- 
rt»t».  t'toek-Dreidere,  V*ou|  Gr»wirB. Dairymen.  Ponltry-FaiiCicra.  etc..  will  find 
It  Invaluable.  Jn  the  Family  it  is  highly  Ti'trardvd,  lis  Literary  and  Mlscellane- 
nua  Departmenta  furnishing  Choice  and  Entertaining  Reading  for  alL  It  la 
National  In  Character  and  Objecia,  and  baa  a  Continental  Circulation. 

The  Poultry  Department  of  the  Rural 

Is  alone  worth  tbe  price  of  the  paper  to  any  one  engaged  or  interested  no  Pogl- 
try.  It  Is  frequently  Illustrated  finely  ;  for  ezaiiijile,  ave  tbe  full  peje  engrav- 
ing of  tlie  Prli*  Ki  wis  at  the  Eihlbltlon  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Socie- 
ty, lo  Marrh  last — pronounced  the  best  Picture  of  Poultry  ever  presented  in  an 
American  Periodical. 

Best  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World. 


TKKJIS  :— Slnalr  Copy,  $H,00  a  year,  Flv»  O.ptea.  $14.00  ;  Seven  Coplos  for 
fi  1MW;  Ten  O.plea  for %ib di,  etc.  Now  U  lta«  'lime  to  feuuacrlbt-  and 
form  Clubs!  LHn irsj  luduoni'Dis  to  L"C»I  Cluo  Agenti.  bpecimena.  bliow- 
Bills,  etc.,  »*Lt  lice.  P.  0.  Money  Ordcrn,  Dnifts  anil  k>giitcr«4  Leitere  at  our 
risk.. 

Addreaa,  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


HaEPBai'l  Wekki.t  i»  mi  illurtrnled  record  of,  and 
AMamtHitArjp  npon  the  Beenta  or  the  times.  It  will 
Ireat  of  every  topic,  Pullticnl.  Ili'tnrlcal,  Literary,  and 
Si  lcutiftc,  which  »f  enrrent  luioresl.  Jn  Novenjbet 
will  be  commenced  the  new  etorr  "MAX  AND 
WIFE,"  by  Wiucia  Coli-inb,  the  Author  of  ,tTht 
Woman  in  White,"  "  A'u  A'owie,"  "  ArmailaU,"  and  "  The 
MooMttmt."  Subscribers  will  he  furnished  wit*  tbo 
W«kki.y  from  the  ronamcDcement  of  Uie  story  to  the 
close  of  |9IwtetsVWk 

PutlUhid  Warily,  v\th  jrqftuu  Illustration*. 


The  yonii?  lndy  who  buys  a  elnple  number  of  Haa- 
rii't  I; Is  made  a  anbscriber  for 
life.— X  F.  Kvnvtny  Pott 


II\rrv-a'»  Bax^h  |«  a  Journal  for  the  Home,  ft  la 
e-p^cially  devoid!  to  all  etibjecu  penaitiinK  |o  ©o- 
■nestle  nnd  .S.«:ml  Life.  It  furninlies  the  Uteri  Fe*b> 
|i>im  iu  dr<!PK  mid  ornament;  describee  In-door  and 
nut-door  Amunemonta;  coniatns  Stories,  Eenays,  and 
P.*iui!»-cvery  thinjj.  In  brier,  calculated  lo  make  an 
American  H.iine  attractive. 

/ViWiaAerf  Vttkly,  wilh  profuse  TlluttrntUm*. 


The  most  po|itllar  Monthly  In  the  world.— A".  Y.  Oh- 


The  Most  Popular  Juvenile  Magazine  in  America. 

Free!  Free!!  Free!!! 

All  new  subscribers  for  The  Little  Corporal  for  tbe  new  year,  tent  to 
the  pubUsliera  before  th*  clvsc  Of  November,  will  receive  the  Nov.  and  Dec 
Numbxra  u{  IJ-Ci)  Free! 


The  Little 


SINGLE  COPY,  1WELVE  CENTS. 

THE  LITTI.B  CORPORAL  Las  a  larjrer  circulation  than  any  other  Juvenile 
Magazine  In  the  world,  and  la  better  worth  Ibe  price  than  any  other  magaxlne 
ever  published. 

Because  of  11a  Immense  circulation,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  It  at  th*  low 
price  or  His  Doixak  a  Ykab;  BLx  copies,  one  yiar,f..V  aloele  number,  J8  cents 
or  free  to  anyone  who  will  try  to  rsiae  a  club.    Beantlful  prcDiloma  for  clubs. 

Subscribe  NOW.  New  volumes  bee/In  January  and  July  ;  back  numbers  can 
always  be  sent.  Address 

ALFRED  L.  BE  WELL  *  CO.,  Pablliltera, 

Office  of  tbo  Little  Corporal,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

(  TjlF. _ LITTLE  CQlti'ORAL  JN  CLUB  WITH  "THE IS  PIKIODICAL8. 

We  also  offer  the  Little  Corporal,  am'  either  of  the  Periodicals  narn~t  below 
at  the  following  prices;  (for  both.)  , 

Harpers  Msjrazlne.M  'ifj'|Hearth  and  Home. '  |4  BS  ]Tolcdo  Blade. 


Harper's  Weekly,     «  20  J Llppiuoott'a  Ma^'idc  ttl< 

harper's  Boise,  4  Xfi  iVterK'D'e  Maa'ne,  4  Kb 
Atlntta  Montblr.    4  So  IT.  T.We'hly  Tribune,*  M 

Putnam's  Ma^iaxlne,  4  V.'    Weatein  Bural,  8  60 

Hours  st  Home,        8  80  1  Prairie  Farmer.  2  fMI 

Riverside  Magaslnc.9  70  Sural  H<  w> Yorker,  V  00 

Galaxy,                    4  O0  I'l  be  Advance,  8  00 


Children va  Ilonr, 
Nursery, 
The  Art  Journal, 
Am.  Agriculturist. 
National  Bnnday-  I 
School  reach  or,  J 
School  Festival, 


t2  S5 

3  80 
S  KO 

4  W 
1  10 

1  80 

1  90 


To  secure  anv  of  thp  above,  niters  an<1  ranney  must  be  sent  to  ALFKKD  L 
BIVVKLL  A  CO.,  Publlshera  of  the  Lilllo  Corporal,  Chicago.  IIL 


The  Nnmbor  fur  November  completes  Ibe  Thirt\- 
ninth  IVWurjKor  H .mr riTe  Maiiakiiix.  While  uo change 
is  cnnleniiila1i*d  In  the  cvnenil  character  of  the  Mage- 
iItic,  the  Condnctors  will  not  fall  to  avail  themselvr^ 
of  any  suggestions  which  msy  add  to  lie  present  ln- 
tprest  or  permanent  vnltie.  Special  and  Increased  at- 
tention will  be  (riven  tn  the  department*  of  Popular 
Science  and  Indiiatrial  Art*.  Papers  on  these  snbjecie 
will  be  profaselv  illn«trnted.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
vnrious  Editorial  Departments  shall  pi  vc  a  complete 
resume  of  the  limes.  The  Eon  Chair  will  comment 
npon  topics  relntlni;  In  socinl  life  and  manners.  The) 
K«ok  Table  will  crlttcii-e  tbe  Important  books  of  Ibe 
day.  The  Mmthhi  fit^rd  will  note  all  important  pn- 
lillcal  events.  The  Drawer  will  present  the  face  Us; 
And  anecdotes  of  the  time. 

Jlaai'SR'sMkGaxiitB  contains  from  flftv  to  one  bund- 
red  per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
Issued  In  the  Kng-lleh  lenjrnage.  Thus  the  ample  space 
dc  the  disposal  of  the  Conductors  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  In  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  wnrmnted  la  asking 
nnd  anticipating  fur  the  fnlnre  a  rnnllunance  of  the 
fneor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprises  Id 
the  past. 

PublUhed  Mont  hi;',  vith  pro/tut  fliust  rofiona 


TERMS  Tor  HARPER'S  VAGAttHK,  WEEKLY,  and 
BiZAK. 

>T»oAitxa,  One  Copy  for  One  Year  «  0ft 

Warn.*,  One  Copy  for  One  Year ....  4  oo 
Hassb,      One  Copy  for  One  Year  ....  4  00 

U  * Rvir's  Maoaxiwe,  1 1  Mir i. i:V  Wkski.t,  and  Haarota'a 
1'i.w.ail,  for  une  year,  $10  00:  or  nuy  two  for  (7  00. 

'  f  .Ycir  S"b*crilier*  In  either  of  HarpeT>  Perfodi- 
cnls  rurnlsherl  from  the  piwut  time  jo  the  doe*  of] 

N70  fur  Knur  l>ol»/«rs. 

Address  TI A lt>KR  &BnOTflr~" 
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The   Retailer's  Manual  ,    Zmhodying  tLe  conclusionB  of  thirty  yearrt'  expH-itnce  in  MerrbaiidisiiiL' 


A  FINE  IS  INCURRED  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON 
OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE 'STAMPED 
BELOW. 
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